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ORAWN KY FOMUNN FREDERICK 


AND’S END!’”’ The 

| | American pointed. Off 

to starboard the ex- 

treme point of Cornwall slid 

into the sea. ‘‘We’ve lost 
land now for five days!” 

The Englishman smiled 
seriously; then indicated the 
long, vertical streaks strung 
from the masts overhead. 

“Not for several hundred miles yet,” he corrected. ‘‘The wireless!’’ he almost ex- 
claimed. He watched the American fora moment. ‘‘For all the freedom or refuge 
you can now find, even upon a ship at sea, you might quite as well be upon our Strand 
or your Broadway. You can no longer shake off things or escape them even for a week 
by going to sea in these days. The wireless, if there is anything to pursue you, will send 
it after you and overtake you with it now, even in mid-ocean.”’ 

The American half shivered at the suggestion in the other’s words, but shook it off 
again quickly and smiled. 

“Some of you English certainly have a cheerful way of bringing out the gloom in 
things! You almost convinced me for a moment that I was trying to escape something 
which would pursue and catch me, anyhow. Well!” he ejaculated, as he looked away 
from his companion to the deck, alive with the breeze and gayety of the first forenoon 


at sea. ‘‘Why—Miss Varris!”’ he cried. 
“Mr. Preston! Well, prisoner!” a girl’s laughing voice behind the Englishman 
answered. ‘‘Prisoner!” 


“Liberator!” young Preston rejoined, as he took her extended hand. ‘‘Jove!” he 
went on joyfully, as the full realization of her presence came to him. ‘‘This is luck! 
Why, I’ve been hoping all over England to find you again ever since ts 

“You got out of jail?” the girl took him up. ‘‘Really, Mr. Preston, it’s quite a relief 
to see you. When you didn’t follow us to Torquay, as you threatened to do, mother 
and I were terribly afraid that you might be languishing in jail, and perhaps without 
an alibj.”’ She started and laughed. ‘Oh, do you know that that alibi which freed 
you upon that day at Tavistock wasn’t an alibi at all; but the day we had to swear 
you were with us was the very day we stayed at Tawton and you went ahead? And the 
things mother and I swore for you to those awful English police! We never remem- 
bered about your leaving us that day until we were down at Torquay; but I believe 
that all the time we were perjuring ourselves you knew and were laughing at us.”’ 

“I knew,” Preston confessed. ‘‘But I wasn’t laughing—then. It was too serious 
even to be an English joke. I tell you when I found that the Anglican police couldn’t 
appreciate the general humor in arresting me for assault and bank robbery, I wasn’t 
going to risk their sense of humor asserting itself in my favor if I told them I was 
really gone almost a whole day while you and your mother were swearing that I had not 
been out of your sight for two hours, except at night, for the previous two weeks. 
Besides, I was too hurt to correct you. Think how I would have felt having to confess 
that I made so little impression upon you that I could go away a day or two and you 
would never notice it. Really, it was that thought more than my call back to Kent 
which stopped me from following you after that.” 

Their eyes met understandingly and moved away again. 
Preston stirred. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunneston,” Preston recollected hastily. ‘‘Won’t you wait? Miss Varris, 
this is my cabin partner, Mr. Dunneston. Mr. Dunneston, Miss Varris—to whom I owe 
my freedom from one of your English country jails.” 

“Really?” the Englishman asked interestedly. ‘‘Oh, surely not seriously, Mr. 
Preston?” he asked, wary of the alleged American joke. ‘‘ You were not seriously in jail?” 

“Tn all sincere or British seriousness, Mr. Dunneston.”’ 


The Englishman beside 


A Sporting Proposition and a Trans-Atlantic Pursuit 


By EDWIN BALMER 


“But not tried, condemned 
and in stripes—I mean in 
your funny arrow-marked 
convict-suits, Mr. Dunnes- 
ton,” the girl corrected. ‘‘He 
was just arrested and detained at Tavistock, merely under suspicion.” 

“Under suspicion—but not merely,’ Preston put in. ‘‘That word has no association 
whatever, Miss Varris, with an English suspicion. Who was it said he’d rather serve a 
sentence anywhere else than a suspicion in England?”’ 

“Tt was this way, Mr. Dunneston. It seems that some fellow—chap, I mean—went 
through one of your little country banks at a place called Applestone in Devonshire 
and got away with most of the plate and other things which had been stored there. 
It was all in the papers, do you remember? 

“Well, though it was about noon, it seems no one got a good look at the fellow —chap 
—except the cashier. And when the cashier came to, five days later, he said the last 
thing he saw before the darkness came was a—chap about six feet tall, jolly well tanned, 
and with brown hair and eyes and a light suit. Now, it was a hot day when he came 
to, and at Tavistock, only twenty miles away, I was wearing some light clothes. Also, 
I am sunburned, six feet high, and my hair and eyes are brown. And in other ways, 
too, I seemed so desirable to the police that if Miss Varris and her mother—who were 
known in Tavistock—had not sworn that I had not been out of their sight two hours 
for the week previous, I would probably now be neatly plaiting rattan chair-bottoms, 
or whatever your criminals go in for.”’ 

“‘And the best joke about it was,’’ Miss Varris explained, as the Englishman still 
regarded Preston seriously, ‘‘that mother and I never remembered till days afterward 
that, on the very day the bank was held up, Mr. Preston had gone ahead of us to 
Hatherleigh, and must have been at or very near Applestone at the very time. And I 
believe they haven’t been able to catch the man yet!”’ 

“How extrawdinary!”’ the Englishman volunteered, seeing something was expected 
of him. ‘‘ What a remarkable—aw—coincidence.”’ 

Preston watched him solemnly. ‘‘Isn’t it? Thank you,” he said. 

“Rather decent of him finally to decide on coincidence, now, wasn’t it?’’ Preston 
laughed with the girl, as they walked together down the deck. ‘‘Really, we shouldn’t 
have told him. He suspects me; he’s English. But since you explained to him that 
there’s a joke about it somewhere, the way Punch does, he may have it out before long. 
But—where is Mrs. Varris? Not under decks this sea?” 

“No; London still.’ 

‘Well, I hope?” 

“Yes. I was crossing back with my aunt. She was to have come down from Brighton 
and met me at the boat.” 

“Was to have?” 

“Yes. Mother put me on the boat-train at London, and my aunt was to meet me at 
Southampton. But the train was late, you remember; and, not finding my aunt, I went 
right to my cabin, expecting her there. Then, just as we put off, this came’’—she spread 
out a telegram—‘‘instead of my aunt to chaperon me across the Atlantic. And I 
believe that even the Mrs. Burrett, to whom she refers me here, did not sail.’’ 

“Mrs. Burrett?”’ Preston repeated. ‘‘No; she didn’t. I know because I have her 
cabin—or half of it. I got a cable calling me back suddenly for my sister’s wedding- 
party, and I did not have time even to send to London for my things. I had to buy 
even a steamer-trunk and rug at Southampton. And just as I went into the steamship 
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office, hoping for some released reservations which I could 
pick up, a wire came to resell cabin of Mrs. A. H. Burrett. 
And I got it.” 

“T was afraid so,” the girl said. ‘‘I mean, of course,” 
she went on quickly, ‘‘I was afraid that Mrs. Burrett was 
not on board. Mother will probably know that by this 
time. So, though there seems to be no one I have even 
met before except you, I’ll ‘Marconi’ her to tell her that 
you are here, anyway, and that I am all right.” 

“T hope,’’ said Preston, ‘‘that she will consider my pres- 
ence reassuring. Then I may see you again a little later?”’ 

“‘T’ve been back sounding my British ‘bunkie’,”’ he said 
some time later, as he met Miss Varris upon the deck. 

“““Really, Mr. Preston,’ he said, ‘quite—oh, quite apart 
from the consideration of the aw—extrawdinary coinci- 
dence at Applestone, you did quite wrong to condone 
perjury to free yourself. Really, you know, the perjury in 
itself is actionable—oh, quite actionable. Besides, might 
you not also possibly have been in Applestone at the very 
time and not robbed the bank at all?’ 

““Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘I might possibly. 

*‘And now he is worse off than before?”’ the girl asked. 

“Surely. Yet you know his kind is the best sort possible 
to have on a trip like this. He has crossed no end of times 
and, though he himself is bored, he does more than any one 
else to make the trip interesting. Last night, for instance, 
before the boat was out an hour he had started the pools 
in the smoking-room and had the Anglo- 
American alliance going on the high-speed 
clutch.” ; 

‘“‘And you probably felt it your duty to 
accelerate the alliance by buying a number?” 

‘“‘No; worse—or better. I bought high 
field. They were selling separate numbers 
from two hundred and twenty to two hun- 
dred and forty for the run since Southampton 
to noon to-day; and anything over that gives 
the pool to high field. It really looks fair for 
me, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt does. And it is almost—why, it is past 
time to post the run now!” 

‘You forget we’re westbound. You must 
subtract 

The whistle blew a single long blast. 

“There! It’s noon! Come on!” 

‘“‘Two hundred and forty-seven,’’ came 
back along the rail, as they hurried forward. 
““Two hundred and forty-seven. High field 
wins!” 

Miss Varris awoke the next morning with 
a momentary giddiness and lightness of head 
which she attributed at first to the motion of 
the ship. But as she looked out her port, she 
saw the sea was still quite smooth, and the 
vessel was plowing through it steadily and 
evenly. She wondered at the strangeness 
of her feeling for a moment then; but, as it 
began to wear away quite perceptibly as she 
arose and moved about, she dismissed it and 
hastened with her dressing. 

Thestrange feeling, as of something missing 
or gone, came to her again as she bent over 
her wash-basin; but in a moment she had 
thrown it off again and was hastening out to 
the revigoration of the breezes of the deck. 

Under the animation of the sea air, she 
finally dismissed the vague feeling of missing 
something, which kept returning to her, with 
the explanation to herself that she was just 
beginning to appreciate the strangeness of 
traveling alone; and though, somehow, the 
explanation did not entirely satisfy, it relieved her enough 
to make her the cheery one a moment later as she encoun- 
tered Preston upon the deck. 

“These big ‘wireless’ boats,’”’ she said sympathetically, 
after the first greetings, and Preston stood staring absently 
at the sea, ‘they never let one get away from trouble, even 
at sea.” 

Preston turned quickly. 

“T beg pardon,” he apologized, as the girl appeared a 
little surprised at his gesture, ‘‘but you are almost as 
cheerful as Mr. Dunneston. What makes you, too, think I 
am trying to get away from something on this voyage — 
and won’t be able to?’’ he added grimly. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything like that,” the girl laughed. 
“‘T was just thinking of my own case. Last night, just 
before I went to sleep, the ‘wireless’ brought me the com- 
forting knowledge that my mother would never forgive 
my aunt, her own sister, for being taken ill at Brighton. 
I hope yours is nothing worse.”’ 

“Tt is,’ Preston answered, trying to appear hopeless. 
“But I can’t blame Marconi for it.’’ 

“You mean something has happened on board?” 

“Yes. Miss Varris, listen. The Englishman’s—Dunnes- 
ton’s—shirt buttons have been stolen!”’ 

The girl gazed at him steadily. ‘Is that all?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, the pool was stolen, too,’’ Preston answered lightly, 
“‘and mine and Mr. Dunneston’s watch and a few other 
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odd pounds from me, as well as about forty pounds from 
him, too. But think of the shirt buttons!” 

“Why?” the girl asked puzzled. ‘‘What were the 
buttons made of? What were they worth? Why, I heard 
there was almost a thousand dollars in your pool!” 

“Gold; plain gold. They were worth maybe a pound. 
There were four thousand shillings, or just about a thou- 
sand dollars, in the pool. But don’t be so American and 
mercenary,’’ he said with superior, feigned disgust. ‘‘Be 
English. And look here; subjecting the financial loss of 
twelve hundred dollars or so to the inconvenience of being 
without shirt buttons isn’t the only higher idea—notion, I 
mean—which has filtered down to me from the superior 
English intellect.” 

“No?” asked the girl. 

“No. The other is that there is actually no reason to 
believe that I didn’t hold up that bank and knock: his 
senses out of the cashier at Applestone; and certainly, 
certainly no reason for you to believe I didn’t do it. You 
needn’t laugh now. I’ll demonstrate. 

“Did you know me—or, rather, did your ancestors, as 
far as we know, know mine in the days of Ethelwolf, the 
Saxon? No. Did yours know mine any time before the 
Conquest or even in our own Colonial days? No. Did you 
even know me before we met in England this summer? 
No. Then how is it conceivable that you should feel at all 
certain, from merely being thrown daily with me for three 


Something Made Her Apprehensive and Stopped Her Sensing the Pages 
She Turned as She Tried to Read 


weeks or so, that I probably did not do that ungentlemanly 
little business at Applestone two months ago? 

“For a short time yesterday afternoon, Miss Varris, 
when I was appearing at my best before my cabin-mate, 
I really believe it might have been almost an open question 
with him whether or not I was concerned in that business, 
in spite of the falsity of my alibi. And then I spoiled it all 
by admitting how I met you only this summer and you 
really knew, therefore, absolutely nothing about me. And 
this morning ——”’ 

“Yes,” the girl said impatiently, ‘‘this morning?” 

““You know,’’ Preston said, ‘‘that the pool was paid 
yesterday in bank-notes. I suppose I might have given it 
to the purser; but I just put it, with my other currency 
and my watch, under my pillow. 

“Well, first thing this morning, when bath steward 
knocks me up, I find old Dunneston poking all about the 
floor, under the lounge and even into the wash-basin. 

“T asked him what the racket was, and he took a last 
gaze under the towel-rack and then felt in all the shoes. 

“““Really, Mr. Preston,’ he started off—and you know 
how he says it —‘ Really, Mr. Preston, I dislike to mention 
it after the—aw—unfortunate coincidence you—aw— 
suffered at Applestone; but actually, you know, my cuff 
and shirt buttons have quite vanished.’ 

‘After such an overture, I had to laugh a little. 
all?’ I asked. 
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“““Oh, I believe my watch and some forty pounds or so 
may be gone, too,’ he said, as though it were bad form or 
un-English—which is the same thing—to be particular 
about such trifles; ‘but one has no great need for a watch 
aboard ship, and I can cash credit for necessary funds. But 
really, you know, I can’t manage without shirt buttons, 
unless,’ and he picked up a gleam of hope at last, ‘do you 
think the barber might carry them?’ 

““‘T certainly hope so,’ I said earnestly, but probably 
without the proper enthusiasm, as I felt for my own things. 

“““TTello!’ I said. ‘Mine are gone, too!’ 

“*No,’ he said in a hurt tone. ‘Yours are all here.’ 

“““ Where?’ J asked. 

““There in your shirt—mine were all drawn out,’ he 
wailed, as though they were his teeth. 

““*Oh, your studs and buttons,’ J laughed at him. I 
mean my watch and money is gone, too.’ 

““Of course,’ he said, in a matter-of-fact way, as though 
it were part of the ship’s drill to remove a watch and a 
thousand dollars from every berth, ‘but your buttons are 
here.’ 

“‘T really-thought he would cry, so I jumped down and 
rang the bell. 

““Steward—aw—steward,’ J let Dunneston go at it first. 
‘Do you know, steward,’ he asked anxiously, ‘whether the 
barber could furnish—aw—cuff and shirt buttons? I seem 
to have brought only the one set and they are quite gone, 
steward. You need fetch only the sleeve 
buttons now. Isha’n’t require the others till 
evening, steward.’ 

““*Steward!’ I called as soon as I recov- 
ered. ‘Wait a minute, steward. Do you 
know whether the barber—I mean, steward, 
my watch and about twelve hundred dollars, 
or two hundred pounds and some over, were 
taken from my berth last night, steward!’ 

“Looked at least for interest out of him; 
but, of course, he was English, too. 

““Thank you, sir; very good, sir,’ he said 
respectfully enough; ‘but I must get this 
gentleman his sleeve buttons first, sir,’ he 
pointed out. 

“But I’m not asking for hot water or— 
sleeve buttons, steward,’ I said as calmly as I 
could. ‘I tell you my watch and over a thou- 
sand dollars, or two hundred of your crazy 
pounds, were stolen from me last night.’ 

““Very good, sir,’ I got out of him as 
respectfully as before, but a little more pa- 
tiently that time. ‘But this gentleman spoke 
to me first.’ 

“““Oh, of course, steward,’ I apologized, 
falling in with their mood as gracefully as I 
could. ‘Excuse me. Of course he ordered 
first. But bring along my thousand—I mean 
my two hundred pounds—as soon as you can, 
steward.’ 

“He agreed affably and started off; but he 
slipped up on his national training some- 
where, for pretty soon he was back, without 
the pool, of course, but with the head stew- 
ard, the foot steward, the table and deck 
stewards, the purser and about every other 
higher authority except the chef. But what’s 
the matter, Miss Varris?’’ Preston asked sud- 
denly, as he watched the girl. ‘‘What is it?” 

The girl was rubbing her gloved hands to- 
gether, as though she were washing them, and 
feeling her fingers beneath the kid; and sud- 
denly, too, she caught at her breast and throat. 
She paled an instant and then forced a smile. 

“‘Oh—nothing,” she said. ‘‘I beg your pardon. You 
were saying the stewards and the purser—what did they 
do?” 

““They asked us to refer it to the captain at ten o’clock 
this morning,’’ Preston answered mechanically, still watch- 
ing her. ‘‘But I’m afraid Dunneston’s lost interest. The 
purser has lent him sleeve buttons and promised him the 
studs, too, if he can’t recover his own before night. But 
what is it, Miss Varris?”’ 

She smiled feebly. ‘‘I was wondering,’ shesaid bravely, 
“if—it might not—help the interest in this if he knew 
that—the French chamois jewel-bag which I was wearing 
around my neck was cut away last night, I believe, and— 
the two rings I was wearing were taken from my fingers 
then, too. And, Mr. Preston,’’ she asked, ‘‘ doesn’t chloro- 
form or some other anesthetic give you a little queerness 
and—headache in the morning?” 

“You mean,” Preston started, his hands clenching, 
“‘you were chloroformed and robbed last night? Why, 
this #& , 

“Look!” the girl interrupted. ‘‘Here comes your 
English friend now. Why, really,” she went on lightly, 
‘‘he seems interested!” ‘ 

“‘Good-morning,”’ the Englishman bowed deliberately 
tothe girl. ‘‘Aw—Mr. Preston,” he said, trying to restrain 


his own curiosity, ‘‘the captain was sending down to our | 


cabin not a moment ago for you and me. It seems that — 


aw—he has just received 
a ‘wireless’ communica- 
tion from shore.” 

“About what?” Pres- 
ton inquired. ‘‘What’s 
up ? ” 

“Tt is believed,” the 
Englishman replied cau- 
tiously, “that—aw— 
Manling is on board this 
ship.” 

““Manling?”’ Preston 
eried. ‘‘The Kensington 
erook? Did you say the 
captain has received a 
message that Manling, 
the Kensington crook, 
sailed with us?” he re- 
peated. He turned to the 
girl with a gesture of ex- 
planation and told the 
girl's story hurriedly to 
Dunneston. 

“Come,” he offered to 
the Englishman finally as 
he held out his hand, 
“when it was just a 
matter of the pool and 
my things, really you 
were such a—I mean so 
funny about your old 
studs that I confess I 
thought you did it; and 
you made no bones about 
thinking I was equal to 
that Applestone business 
and, by inference, also to 
this. But now a 

The Englishman waved 
away the apology mag- 
nanimously. 

“Of course,” he said. 
“But really this promises 
to be quite interesting — 
quite, doesit not? And I 
was rather expecting a dull passage, too, d’ye know? But 
come, Mr. Preston. We must report to the captain; sha’n’t 
we report also for you, Miss Varris?”’ 

That day the following bulletin was posted on the ship: 

In view of the alarming reports which have spread over 
the ship in consequence of the occurrences in the first 
cabin last evening, and to suggest an action which can be 
taken by the gentlemen, the passengers of the first cabin 
will kindly assemble in the main dining-saloon at nine this 
evening, by request of TH Captain. 

The bulletin had left no place vacant when at nine 
o’clock young Preston and Dunneston accompanied the 
captain to the end of the long saloon. 

“‘T have assembled you here,”’ the captain began briskly 
at once, ‘‘not to soothe you with false assurances, but to 
acquaint you truthfully with the situation which faces us, 
that we may, therefore, the most effectively deal with it. 

“‘T make no secret,’’ he continued, after a brief recount 
of the events of the night before, ‘‘that I believe that 
Manling, the Kensington crook, whom the police have in- 
formed me by ‘wireless’ most probably sailed upon this 
ship from Southampton, is on board here with us and was 
the agent of the robberies in the first cabin last night. 

“TY make no secret, either, of the fact that I have now ab- 
solutely no clew to his identity or description — other than,” 
he qualified, ‘‘it is practically certain that he is now present 
before me as one of you, the first-cabin passengers. 

“T have a plan by which I hope to ascertain that surely 
in a moment or two,”’ he went on calmly, while those in the 
cabin raised themselves in the seats and glanced about, 
and a few laughed nervously; ‘‘but it is enough now to say 
that not only do the police believe he shipped first cabin, 
and must have boarded when we were receiving only first- 
cabin passengers, but also the known peculiarities—or 
rather the particularities—of Mr. Manling really preclude 
that he would have sailed with us in any other class.” 

Three-quarters of the saloon now lifted themselves in 
their seats and the nervous laughter and whispering be- 
came general. 

“Knowing, then,”’ the captain went on, ‘‘that we have 
mn board with us a man who successfully robbed two 
yentlemen in one cabin of almost everything of value 
without awaking either or leaving a clew, and who also 
nust have forced the lock of one of the ladies’ cabins and 
»vidently chloroformed the occupant while he removed 
iot only the jewel-bag she wore, but even the rings from 
ier fingers; and knowing also that Manling, the Kensing- 
‘on crook, who began his career less than two months ago, 
ind during all that time has been robbing with successful 
nsolence and immunity under the very noses of our police 
| —knowing that he is probably on board with us and must 
‘ontinue one of us till we land, you will appreciate the 
Jituation which faces the officers of the ship. 
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““Manling is, as the Standard has well put 
it, you know, known rather by a series of 
extraordinarily simple but perhaps even 
more extraordinarily audacious and effect- 
ive, robberies than as a man. 

“The police have called him Manling, you 
know, because when he sends his impudent 
explanations to them of his operations— 
after they are over—he uses that name. 
Also when the more personal objects which 
he takes in his hauls are returned by post, 
the same name in the same hand has accom- 
panied them. He has been called the 
Kensington crook merely because he began 
in Kensington two months ago, but hassince, 
apparently, operated impartially throughout 
England. 

‘As I said, he has always carried through 
successfully, and almost always with really 
laughable simplicity, the apparently most 
difficult and daring projects under the very 
noses of our police. He hasapparently feared 
detection so little that he has most recently 
taken to inviting it before he has committed 
his latest robberies; and then, when the 
forces of detection are upon him, he has 
actually used them to make his escape. 

“Tt has been said that he likes dangerous 
and delicate situations so much that he 
creates them for himself for the pleasure of 
the sensation in extricating himself from 
them; but, as he has invariably extricated 
from those delicate situations which he has 
created so much more than himself, I do not 
press that view of Mr. Manling. 

“But I can safely press the view that— 
unless this ship suddenly develops abilities 
excecding the officers of the dozen special 
details which have been pursuing Mr. Manling 
unsuccessfully for the past two months—Mr. 
Manling will calmly proceed nightly toward 
taking from us whatever he fancies and 
walk off the dock at New York unmolested. 

“For, though there is no doubt that our 
special-service men will make an effort to 
apprehend him at New York, they now know about him 
only that he evidently desired leaving England because 
they have found his latest hauls very hurriedly disposed of. 
They then traced him to Southampton, but all the rest 
they know is that the very day we sailed a distinctly 
Manlingesque haul was made, and all the articles taken 
were immediately disposed of —with the exception,’’ the 
captain concluded appreciatively after a pause, 
“that the new leather traveling-box and the 
rug, which had just been delivered unmarked 
from a London dealer, were evidently packed 
in the robbed apartments and were taken from 
there in daylight and placed with the first- 
cabin luggage to be delivered upon this ship. 

“And when, having just received this mcs- 
sage, these gentlemen came with their reports, 
which you now all know’’—the captain indi- 
cated Preston and Dunneston—‘‘I need not 
excuse further my willingness to have laid 
before you the perhaps extraordinary proposi- 
tion which you wiil now hear—but a proposi- 
tion which, indeed, it would be difficult to 
better, considering all the features of the ex- 
traordinary man, Manling, and the situation 
he brings face to face with us.”’ 

The laugh which broke out became general, 
and there were anticipatory cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’ from the smoking-room crowd in the 
rear, as the captainspokea word to Dunneston, 
and the Englishman arose. 

“T thought that my friends who have been 
in on our little pools in the smoking-room,”’ the 
Englishman began gratifiedly, ‘‘would appre- 
ciate the extraordinarily interesting elements 
in this situation which, as the captain says, 
faces us—I may say. 

“‘When the captain, after Mr. Preston and I 
made our report, was talking the matter over 
a bit with us, we made a suggestion to him 
which he was good enough to be so interested 
in that he wished us to lay it before you. 

“‘The information we have of Mr. Manling, 
which is the basis of the suggestion, is about 
what the captain has just given you, with the 
sole, but really very essential, addition that, 
though Mr. Manling has operated in very tight 
places, he has never been known to injure any _ 
person. From the stories I had previously 
heard of Mr. Manling, I at first doubted 
whether, indeed, it was Manling who was on 
board when I was told that he had probably 
chloroformed the young lady he—aw— 
relieved of her rings and things last night. 


‘But, instead of this militating against my suggestion as 
I first put it to the captain, Mr. Preston has rightly pointed 
out that the fact that the man—Manling or otherwise 
whom we have on board might have used an anesthetic, is 
the strongest argument for the adoption of the suggestion. 

“The robbery of the pool, of course, first suggested it to 
me, and the other robbery then developed it—with Mr. 
Preston's aid. It was suggested to me first as a distinctly 
sporting proposition, which would add the keenest possible 
interest to our pools, and was developed then as a still 
keener sporting proposition for us—the gentlemen of the 
ship who have been concerned in the pools. I mean the 
proposition of utilizing our pools not only as a source of 
sport to ourselves, but of making them a source of security 
and a means of protection to the ladies. But—aw—Mr. 
Preston can lay it before you better than I.” 

‘Tt is, in short,’’ Preston explained rapidly, as he arose, 
‘that, as Mr. Manling stole the pool last night, we propose 
to him that he hereafter—as long as he is left to steal 
among us—steal only the pools; and that we, on our side 
of the proposition, offer him each night pools to steal. 

‘‘Understand, gentlemen,” Preston cried, as he saw the 
start which greeted him. ‘‘The captain has suggested 
slightly to you the—at least humiliating and embarrassing, 
if not positively dangerous—situation which faces us now. 
Undoubtedly the police are making every effort to collect 
information which they can send by ‘wireless’ or cable 
across to catch Mr. Manling when he lands. But the cap- 
tain has given you Mr. Manling’s record; and Mr. Manling 
himself has given us full evidence that he feels confident 
not only of extricating himself from this ship, but also of 
extricating a good deal of our property with him. 

““There is one other way of trying to check Mr. Manling 
—and you can easily imagine the humiliation it would 
entail upon us all; moreover, there is little chance that, 
against Manling, it would be effective. If he could enter 
a locked cabin last night, he can again; and if he stole the 
pool last night, he might steal it again, anyway. 

“Our proposition is that, instead of trying to make it 
more difficult for him to steal at all, we leave it easy for 
him; only confining him to stealing the pools. 

“Mr. Manling himself could scarcely suggest a fairer 
proposition, as this offers him a crib to crack worth a 
thousand dollars, or two hundred pounds, daily —or nightly ; 
nor could we, as Mr. Dunneston has pointed out, easily 
attach a keener sporting element to our pools, the loss of 
which would really hit no one directly, as we all contribute 
to it; nor could we in any other way more safely or easily 
insure the security of the ladies. 

‘“This means, of course, that we shall each night run up 
the pools to at least four thousand shillings, as we have 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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EBB-TIDE IN WATERED STOCK 


believe in buying other people’s secu- 

rities. When I want some I manu- 
facture them myself, and then sell them to 
the other fellow.” 

His recipe was the recipe for watered stock 
as usually prescribed by the plausible ‘‘ wild- 
catter,’”’ consisting of three parts water and 
one part value. Often the profits dissolve in the water. 
But this small detail has offered no check to the flood of 
water which has inundated American corporation finance, 
swelling capitalization to the point where it is dangerous. 
The flood has now begun to ebb, but this was not until 
indignant public protest demanded a halt and a show- 
down of actual values. 

‘““‘We are squeezing out the water now,” says High 
Finance with virtuous zeal. 

““Yes,”’ says the Public, which has been tapping the water- 
barrel these many years, ‘‘but shrunken values remain.” 

High Finance got the profits and the Public, as usual, 
paid the tankage. 

You hear and read a lot about overcapitalization, which 
is just another name for good old-fashioned watered stock. 
It is a process as ancient as the shell-game, and that is 
believed to have been practiced by the Egyptians of old. 


A CHICAGO capitalist once said: ‘‘I don’t 


The Original Trough 


HE phrase, as we have come to know it, is said to have 
originated with Daniel Drew, the Arch-Manipulator of 
Wall Street in the time when he, Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, 
in turn, used the Erie Railroad as a plaything in the juggle 
for millions. 

Drew, or ‘‘Uncle Daniel,’ as he was called, was once a 
drover, and he brought his cattle over the mountains from 
Virginia and Kentucky. By the time the cattle got East, 
they were pretty thin. So ‘‘Uncle Daniel,’ who was a 
shrewd person, filled them up with water just before he 
sold them, so that they would look big. This was a sure- 
enough inflated value. 

While engaged in this occupation, some one asked him 
what he was doing, whereupon he replied, with a twinkle 
in his eye: 

“Watering stock.” 

He did the same with Erie stock, and he took just about 
as much time. When he, or his fellow-conspirators, wanted 
to play tag with the market, or with each other, as was 
frequently the case, they had a few millions in Erie stock 
certificates engraved over night, and dumped them on the 
people the next day. For the purpose of manipulation 
they ran up the Erie stock from twelve million dollars to 
seventy-two million dollars. 

In those days this was swift and high-handed capitali- 
zation. But “‘Uncle Daniel” and his colleagues only 
knew the A B C of the game. Their largest vision never 
comprehended the stupendous scale on which it could be 
played. Their millions have become billions. Capitaliza- 
tion has been piled on capitalization until the market- 
place almost runs with water. 

What is watered stock? When you attempt to find 
out just what it is, you get so many definitions that you 
are apt to become dizzy. It all depends upon whom you 
ask and what it has cost the person who is telling you. 

Ask Wall Street, and it looks horror-struck and says: 

‘There is no such thing.” 

This is the kind of humor which has cost the investor 
millions of dollars. 


The Menace of Overcapitalization and 


How it is Being ChecKed 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


In the first place, a share of stock is a certificate of owner- 
ship ina business or railroad. It is supposed to be paid for, 
and the proceeds used in the interest of that business, or 
for its legitimate stockholders. The man who buys it natu- 
rally expects it to represent something concrete. Next, we 
come to capitalization, which, in simple terms, is the total 
amount of outstanding stocks and bonds of a corporation. 


The Best Selling Variety 


UT capitalization, like some railroad reports, covers a 

multitude of corporate sins, and the greatest of these 

is ‘‘water.’’ Logically, watered stock is stock that does not 

represent money actually invested in the property. It is 

a sort of fiction of finance, and, like that other kind of 
fiction, is of the ‘‘best selling”’ variety. 

One of the favorite preliminaries to watering stock is 
to conceal profits, which permits promoters to juggle with 
the returns. Originally watered stock was a bonus for 
builders or financiers of railroads, or the buyers of bonds. 
Or it could be used to capitalize construction accounts of 
no value, of temporary values, or anything from a desk to 
the imagination. 

The business man, with his old-time notions of honesty, 
might believe that capitalization should be based on actual 
investment, or as near this as possible; but to-day the 
foxy promoter and his first aid and ally, the astute finan- 
cier, believe in capitalizing earning capacity raised to its 
highest notch. This means capitalizing future prospects 
or prosperity. But, by any name, watering stock is 
practically a bunco proposition, as far as the investor is 
concerned. 

And here enters the matter of dividends. 

When capital is strung out, as, for example, in consolida- 
tions in which the weak sisters go in with the strong, and 
every asset, physical or imaginary, comes in on the same 
basis, it means the spreading out of dividends over such a 
vast area that sometimes to the individual stockholder 
there is no dividend at all. Incidentally, a monopoly is 
sometimes created, and the price of the product goes up. 
So the public pays both ways. 

‘‘Harnings must go back into the property,’ 
promoter. ‘‘Therefore, we must have more capital.” 

The earnings have always been ‘‘going back,’’ and the 
stockholder, confused by the puzzle of railroad reports, 
might just as well try to read Hindu as to try to find out 
what is being done. Overcapitalization, therefore, as more 
than one eminent financial authority has seen it, means, 
on the one hand, the perverting of earnings to the pay- 
ment of construction work, and, on the other hand, the 
applying of capital, which should do the work of construc- 
tion, to dividends on unnecessary stock. 

Unavoidably you reach the conclusion from this that 
less water and more dividends would be more advan- 
tageous to the health and the pocketbook of stockholders 
generally. 

Thus, for years a colossal scheme of irrigation has been 
going on: watering the dry places and sometimes places 
that did not exist. Then came events like the insurance 


’ 


says the 


investigation, the railroad rate agitation and 
the Harriman examination, suddenly, and 
public interest was focused on this great evil 
in American finance, which had been per- 
mitted to grow while the people looked on 
and paid for the game. 

Whichever way you turn in corporation 
finance you see the water-pipe sticking out. 
Take first of all the United States Steel Corporation, which 
ranks to-day as a sort of Father of Waters. Its story of 
billion-dollar capitalization, its merging of many indus- 
tries all capitalized on a lavish scale of highest earning 
capacity, is an oft-told tale. Slowly, very slowly, its pros- 
perity is squeezing out the great mass of water on which it 
was floated. 

The promoters of this gigantic dream of industrial empire, 
including J. P. Morgan and others, got their fees in huge 
blocks of stock. But this stock long since left their hands. 
It is now owned by the investors. It is one of the rules of 
the watered-stock game, as now played, that those who 
direct it shall not remain the keepers of the watered stock. 
Thus, should lean years come, they do not hold what has 
become worthless even to them. 

Take the famous Alton deal, in which E. H. Harriman 
turned the stream ona conservative old road. Heincreased 
capitalization until it almost overflowed and floated mort~ 
gages. He bought the bonds at low prices and sold them to 
the public ata higher price. He got the money coming and 
going. This is the way of water—if you hold the hose. 


New York’s Traction Capitalization 


Vee other cases could be cited with which the public 
is more or less familiar. Let us take, for example, 
one that has nearly driven to insanity many who have tried 
to disentangle its details—the New York traction capitali- 
zation, which, as a specimen of stock-watering, possibly 
ranks first in the story of American finance because of its 
originality and the daring of its methods, and which is 
second only in volume to that of the Steel Corporation. | 
Originating in the brain of the late W. C. Whitney, it. 
reached its perfection as an achievement under the 
management of Thomas F. Ryan and August Belmont. 

This monster capitalization, amounting to more than 
half a billion dollars, was developed along the lines set down | 
by Charles T. Yerkes, of Chicago. } 

Yerkes believed that traction earnings should increase 
ten per cent. each and every year, and he increased his 
capital accordingly. 

“‘Let the city grow up to it,” he said. If the city didn’t 
grow up to it, it was not his fault. The capital did its part. 

So with New York; but in a bigger and more brazen 
way. Originally there were a number of independent 
street-car lines in that city, whose franchises had been 
given away to the promoters. An era of consolidation 
began. Each road had originally been copiously watered. 
But, every time a new road joined the procession, there was 
another water carnival to float the new issue of stock. This 
process has been repeated so often that historians have 
almost lost count. Every timea pretense could be devised, 
the tank taps were opened. 

In Manhattan, curiously enough, there are still som 
horse-car lines which furnish a provincial service with 
antiquated equipment. Yet these sixth-rate lines are 
capitalized, along with the elevated and electric lines, a 
about one million dollars a mile. The wildest calculatio 
based on actual values could not figure out the value per. 


mile at more than twenty-five thousand dollars, and for 
double track at that. 

Over on what is called the ‘‘ East Side”’ is the old Third 
Avenue line, which operates on thirteen miles of track. 
This line is capitalized at about four million dollars a mile, 
after many years of industrious watering. Contrast this 
capitalization with some of the great railway systems, like 
the Burlington, which is capitalized at slightly over thirty 
thousand dollars a mile. 

A favorite way of rolling up the huge New York capitali- 
zation was to capitalize parts of the equipment which 
‘usually were either in the scrap-heap, or due there, as well 
as franchises which had cost nething save the price of the 
corruption which put them through legislatures and 
councils. 

After the traction promoters in New York had un- 
leaded millions of watered stock at inflated values, by 
merging the elevated lines and the surface lines, they 
thought it was time to do some more watering. Besides, 
they wanted to clinch their control on the properties. So 
they leased the entire Metropolitan system to a little road 
known as the Interurban, which ran a few cars in the 
northern suburbs. The name was then changed to the 
New York Street Railway Company, and this meant more 
water. 

Then a corporation called the Metropolitan Securities 
Company was formed to take over the New York Street 
Railway Company. This meant still more water. These 
two steps alone added about forty million dollars to the 
“capitalization.” 

Next came the subway, which afforded some excellent 
opportunities for the stock-watering experts. The long 
tube underground proved to be a veritable grand trunk 
water-line. The subway had been built by the city of 
New York out of the proceeds of bonds, and leased to the 
contractor, who assigned his lease to the traction magnates. 
They, in turn, capitalized the lease and the subway equip- 
ment, pumping about ten million dollars’ worth of water 
into a company which was called the Interborough. 

Some time now passed without any more watering. 
Fearing that the source might dry up, the magnates thought 
it time to get busy again. So a great merger was effected 
combining the Interborough and the Metropolitan. You 
will understand that the best of the traditions were main- 
tained in this new scheme when it is stated that seventy 
million dollars’ worth of bonds and thirty-four million 
dollars’ worth of stock replaced the Interborough’s 
original thirty-five million dollars of securities. 

This grand total of capitalization now amounts to five 
hundred and thirteen million dollars, or five times the 
amount of stock of the Standard Oil Company. 


Water in Railroad StocK 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission reports that 
the total capitalization of American railroads is 
$13,805, 258,121, which is equivalent to a capitalization of 
$65,926 a mile. Of this capitalization 37.16 per cent. paid 
no dividend. How much of this is water no man knows. 

Recent investigation, however, may indicate what 
would happen if the probe were pushed in deep. The 
Minnesota State Senate appointed a committee to make a 
valuation of the railroad property in that State. The com- 
mittee reported that the valuation, according to the 
standards and tests applied by the committee, was two 
hundred and fifteen million dollars, or twenty-seven 
thousand dollarsa mile. The capitalization of these roads 
was four hundred million dollars, or fifty thousand dollars 
a mile. Now, the total difference between these amounts 
does not necessarily mean water, because future needs of 
some of the roads must be considered, and the enhanced 
value of some of the big terminals put up the real values to 
a figure beyond that named by the committee. 

But this report had some remarkable figures concern- 
ing the Chicago and Great Western Railroad. That road 
was capitalized at one hundred and forty-three thousand 
dollars a mile, yet its valuation, according to the com- 
mittee, was twenty-eight thousand dollars a mile. When 
A. B. Stickney, the president of the road, was questioned 
about the matter, he said: 

“T guess there is a good deal of what is called water in 
this stock.” 

It is the same, probably, with the Union Pacific, the 
Southern, or any of a dozen railroads that might be 
cited. 

Some States put safeguards about capitalization, notably 
Massachusetts. Her safeguards touch at the crucial point 
of the whole matter, for they limit capitalization to actual 
investment. All stock issues are investigated by the State 
Railroad Commissioners. Stock cannot be given away as 
bonus, which checks a time-honored watering scheme. In 
brief, the whole aim of these laws is to limit capitalization 
to the amount of the investment and to obtain the fullest 
and most specific publicity with regard to financial plans 
and operations. As a result, most of the roads in that 
State have been built out of the sale of stocks which have 
a stable value. The earnings of the road are utilized for 
improvements: not put into dividends on watered stock. 
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But let us see what has happened in Massachusetts. In 
a message to the legislature of that State, Governor Guild 
made the following statement: 


The crying evil in Massachusetts is lack of sufficient 
trackage on trunk lines to handle through freights and to 
provide for even more shipments. The failure to build 
such tracks, the lack of interest of investors in providing 
the means for such facilities, is a basic fact in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of transportation in Massachu- 
setts. 

His message further showed that, in the last ten years, 
only ten miles of third track, seventeen miles of fourth 
track and two hundred and seventeen miles of siding had 
been added to the State’s mileage. Yet the lines were 
“overwhelmed with traffic.” 

Which goes to show, first, that Massachusetts’ capital 
has sought watered pastures elsewhere; second, and what 
is more to the point here,that railroads will not build when 
they are not permitted to pump in water. 


What Hill and Harriman Say 


HEN you ask Mr. Harriman about watered stock, he 

looks at you charitably, almost pityingly, through 

his gleaming glasses, tugs at his straggling goatee and lets 
loose a bombardment of figures. 

“Hasn’t capitalization helped railroads, and haven’t 
railroads helped the communities?’’ he asks. And then 
comes another fusillade of figures that makes your head 
swim. Somehow you begin dimly to remember that 
ancient story about the man who said: ‘‘There are three 
kinds of lies: white lies, black lies—and statistics.”’ 

Ask James J. Hill, and he searches you with his pierc- 
ing eyes and says: 

“Why shouldn’t railroads capitalize the future growth 
of the territory they traverse? The country will grow 
ap Obs 

Ask any railroad president, and you will get about the 
same reply. They all seem to have learned the lesson in 
the same school, for they all say: ‘I don’t know what 
water is, but that thing which was called water ten years 
ago is actual value now. What may be water to-day may 
be value to-morrow. Railroads must have capitalization.” 

Ask Wall Street, and it will tell you that, if there is such 
a thing as water, the New York Stock Exchange, the 
arbiter of values, will squeeze it out and save the public 
from adrenching. But sometimes the Exchange itself has 
been soaked. 

England gives us some lessons with regard to the pro- 
tection of capitalization. The average capitalization of 
English railways is about two hundred and seventy-two 
thousand dollars a mile, which is four times the amount 
of capitalization per mile in the United States. This 
large excess is due to the immense cost of rights-of-way 
over there, the price per mile for this being frequently 
seventy thousand dollars. In this country, the railroads 
are not often required to pay for this item. Sometimes, in 
addition to the right-of-way being given away, vast tracts 
of land were thrown in. The construction of English rail- 
roads costs more than ours as a rule. English roads are 
laid down with masonry and granite and do not have to be 
renewed as often as do ours. 

England does not encourage stock-watering, and the 
long and elaborate process necessary to secure increased 
capitalization discourages inflation schemes. If an Eng- 
lish railroad wants to increase its capital it must first show 
that the capital is to go into construction, and then submit 
the specific details to the shareholders for ratification. 
These shareholders are called ‘‘ proprietors, ’’ and they are 
just what the name implies: the real owners of the English 
railroads. They attend meetings and take a lively interest 
in the affairs of the company. When three-fourths of the 
proprietors approve the plan for increased capitalization it 
is submitted to Parliament, where a committee makes 
further investigation of the use of the proposed increase. 
When this official sanction is obtained, the matter goes 
back to the shareholders for final approval, and, if that 
is favorable, the stock is issued. 

All English capitalization is for improvement and con- 
struction. The earnings go to the stockholders, which is 
different from the American method of applying earnings 
to construction. 

There is little or no ‘“‘one-man power’ —as exemplified 
here in Harriman—in the conduct of English railroads. 
Stock is widely distributed, and no huge blocks are held by 
one person. It would take months there to get together 
one hundred thousand shares. 

Much of the clever manipulation of American watered 
stock has been made possible by the system of keeping 
railroad accounts. Under its complicated and mysterious 
workings everything may be “‘capitalized.”’ 

If a new switch is built, for example, the cost of it, the 
time consumed in building it, the use of engines and cars 
in hauling the materials, all is charged to ‘‘betterment,”’ 
or, in other words, ‘‘eapitalized.”’ It is not ‘‘written off” 
the books as would be the case in a commercial house 
keeping straightforward books. That switch account will 
remain indefinitely as ‘capital.’ 


‘ 


The same is true of rolling stock which has been con- 
signed to the scrap-heap. Even office furniture has been 
known to have been capitalized in this way. Yet stocks, 
bonds and notes are issued against this worn-out stuff. 
The holders, in the cases of bonds and notes, think they 
have a mortgage on real stuff, too. 

There is a paragraph in the report of that Minnesota 
investigating committee already referred to which has 
a significance here. It reads as follows: 


No allowance has been made in the accounts of this 
company for extinguishment by lapses of time. In the cost 
account of the Chicago and Great Western at full values 
are locomotives over a quarter-century old that have long 
since been in the scrap-pile. 

No wonder the stockholder looks in vain to railroad 
reports for a statement of ‘‘what’s what’ in corporate 
finance. 

But the stock-watering flim-flam and the deception by 
means of complicated railroad accounting has reached 
the turning point. The abuse of corporate power, par- 
ticularly with regard to the manipulation and inflation of 
stocks, which began with the railroads, will doubtless 
come to an end, or near it, with its abuse by the rail- 
roads. 

For, along with the agitation of the rebate and rate ques- 
tion, there has come an inquiry into capitalization; not 
that rates have anything to do with capitalization, but 
because the railroad body was afflicted with so many 
weak spots. An issue has now been made upon the point 
of a real valuation of our vast railroad properties, which 
form the bulk of investment securities. 

“Valuation will mean industrial disaster and play havoc 
with values,’”’ says Corporation Finance. 

“Yes,” replies the Public. ‘But it’s timewe knew where 
we stood.” 

Yet the men who have a constructive interest in Amer- 
ican finance and investment do not hesitate to say that, if 
there is to be a valuation (and all signs point that way), it 
should be a uniform Federal valuation rather than a valua- 
tion made by the separate States. 

The State valuation would permit politicians to vent 
their personal spite against great and useful corporations. 

The valuation approved by conservative financiers is 
one that should not be retroactive, but one that should 
establish a basis for future capitalization only. The lines 
suggested for this valuation are as follows: 

No adjustment of present capitalization, which would, 
therefore, not disturb present values. 

A valuation that should take into consideration not only 
original cost and earning power now, but also the pro- 
spective increase in value of real property owned. 

Whatever changes are recommended shovld apply to 
the future and not to the past. 


A Step in the Right Direction 


HAT has already happened? For one thing, the New 

York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad has begun 

a physical valuation of its entire system, under the direc- 

tion of John F. Stevens, who was formerly chief engineer 

of the Panama Canal, and this of itself is significant evi- 
dence of the activity of the new railroad conscience. 

None the less, cynical Wall Street smiles when it views 
the action of the New Haven road, and says: ‘‘The road 
knows it is safe on the subject of capitalization, and the 
report will give its securities a good boost.” 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the example 
set by a great railroad in yielding to public protest is a 
striking one. 

Another very important step taken to check over- 
capitalization and safeguard the people is in the new system 
of railroad accounting established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which recently went into effect. 

Under the new system there must be specific account- 
ing. This relegates to the rear the favorite old blanket 
item of ‘‘ miscellaneous expenses,”’ which covered a variety 
of misdeeds ranging from diverted profits to private 
dinners. 

The item of ‘‘operating expenses,’’ which has been the 
carry-all for'every conceivable kind of expenditure, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, is divided into maintenance of way 
and equipment, traffic, transportation and general ex- 
penses. But all must be specified. In other words, the 
Commission seeks to establish by this new system a con- 
crete accounting of just what a railroad is doing and what 
its money is being used for. 

The final remedy, therefore, for stock-watering and over- 
capitalization, seems to rest upon the following: 

1. Honesty and publicity in railroad accounting. 

2. The active interest and coéperation of the stock- 
holder in the corporation whose securities he owns. 

3. Investigation and publicity of the capitalization plans 
of every corporation seeking a charter, or desiring to in- 
crease its capital. 

4. Restricting capitalization to a basis of actual invest- 
ment; to increased values conservatively estimated; and 
to earning capacity still more conservatively estimated 
and based on the net average income of a number of years. 
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THE RANSOM OF RED CHIEF 


T LOOKED like a good thing: but 
| wait till I tell you. We were down 
South, in Alabama—Bill Driscoll and 
myself—when this kidnaping idea struck 
us. It was, as Bill afterward expressed 
it, ‘‘during a moment of temporary 
mental apparition”’; but we didn’t find that out till later. 
There wasatown down there, as flat as a flannel-cake, and 
called Summit, of course. It contained inhabitants of as 
undeleterious and self-satisfied a clas;; of peasantry as ever 
clustered around a Maypole. 

Bill and me had a joint capital of about six hundred 
dollars, and we needed just two thousand dollars more to 
pull off a fraudulent town-lot scheme in Western Illinois 
with. We talked it over on the front steps of the hotel. 
Philoprogenitiveness, says we, is strong in semi-rural 
communities; therefore, and for other reasons, a kidnap- 
ing project ought to do better there than in the radius of 
newspapers that send reporters out in plain clothes to stir 
up talk about such things. We knew that Summit couldn’t 
get after us with anything stronger than constables and, 
maybe, some lackadaisical bloodhounds and a diatribe or 
two in the Weekly Farmers’ Budget. So, it looked good. 

We selected for our victim the only child of a prominent 
citizen named Ebenezer Dorset. The father was respect- 
able and tight, a mortgage fancier and a stern, upright 
collection-plate passer and forecloser. The kid was a boy 
of ten, with bas-relief freckles, and hair the color of the 
cover of the magazine you buy at the news-stand when you 


From That Moment Biil’s Spirit was Broken 


want tocatchatrain. Bill and me figured that Ebenezer 
would melt down for a ransom of two thousand dollars to 
acent. But wait till I tell you. 

About two miles from Summit was a little mountain, 
covered with a dense cedar brake. On the rear elevation 
of this mountain wasa cave. There we stored provisions. 

One evening after sundown, we drove in a buggy past 
old Dorset’s house. The kid was in the street, throwing 
rocks at a kitten on the opposite fence. 


“Hey, little boy!”’ says Bill, ‘‘would you like to have a 
bag of candy and a nice ride?”’ 

The boy catches Bill neatly in the eye with a piece of 
brick. 

“That will cost the old man an extra five hundred 
dollars,” says Bill, climbing over the wheel. 

That boy put up a fight like a welter-weight cinnamon 
bear; but, at last, we got him down in the bottom of the 
buggy and drove away. We took him up to the cave, and 
I hitched the horse in the cedar brake. After dark I drove 
the buggy to the little village, three miles away, where 
we had hired it, and walked back to the mountain. 

Bill was pasting court-plaster over the scratches and 
bruises on his features. There was a fire burning behind 
the big rock at the entrance of the cave, and the boy was 
watching a pot of boiling coffee, with two buzzard tail- 
feathers stuck in his red hair. He points a stick at me 
when I come up, and says: 

““Ha! cursed paleface, do you dare to enter the camp of 
Red Chief, the terror of the plains?” 

“Ffe’s all right now,”’ says Bill, rolling up his trousers 
and examining some bruises on his shins. ‘‘ We’re playing 
Indian. We’re making Buffalo Bill’s show look like magic- 
lantern views of Palestine in the 
town hall. I’m Old Hank, the Trap- 
per, Red Chief’s captive, and I’m 
to be scalped at daybreak. By 
Geronimo! that kid can kick hard.” 

Yes, sir, that boy seemed to be 
having the time of his life. The fun 
of camping out in a cave had made 
him forget that he was a captive 
himself. He immediately christened 
me Snake-eye, the Spy, and an- 
nounced: that, when his braves re- 
turned from the warpath, I was to 
be broiled at the stake at the rising 
of the sun. 

Then we had supper; and he filled 
his mouth full of bacon and bread 
and gravy, and began to talk. He 
made a during-dinner speech some- 
thing like this: 

“‘T like this fine. I never camped 
out before; but I had a pet ’possum 
once, and I was nine last birthday. 
I hate to go to school. Rats ate 
up sixteen of Jimmy Talbot’s aunt’s 
speckled hen’s eggs. Are there any 
real Indians in these woods? I want 
some more gravy. Does the trees 
moving make the wind blow? We 
had five puppies. What makes your 
nose so red, Hank? My father has 
lots of money. Are the stars hot? I whipped Ed Walker 
twice, Saturday. I don’t like girls. You dassent catch 
toads unless with a string. Do oxen make any noise? 
Why are oranges round? Have you got beds to sleep on 
in this cave? Amos Murray has got six toes. A parrot 
can talk, but a monkey or a fish can’t. How many does it 
take to make twelve?”’ 

Every few minutes he would remember that he was a 
pesky redskin, and pick up his stick rifle and tiptoe to the 
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mouth of 
the cave 
to rubber for the scouts of the hated paleface. Now and 
then he would let out a war-whoop that made Old Hank, 
the Trapper, shiver. That boy had Bill terrorized from 
the start. 

““Red Chief,’”’ says I to the kid, ‘‘would you like to go 
home?” 

‘‘Aw, what for?” says he. ‘‘I don’t have any fun at 
home. I hate to go to school. I like to camp out. You 
won't take me back home again, Snake-eye, will you?” 

“Not right away,’”’ says I. ‘‘ We'll stay here in the cave 
a while.” 

“All right!” says he. 
such fun in all my life.” 

We went to bed about eleven o’clock. We spread down 
some wide blankets and quilts and put Red Chief between 
us. We weren’t afraid he’d run away. He kept us awake 
for three hours, jumping up and reaching for his rifle and 
screeching: ‘‘Hist! pard,’’ in mine and Bill’s ears, as the 
fancied crackle of a twig or the rustle of a leaf revealed to 
his young imagination the stealthy approach of the outlaw 
band. At last, I fell into a troubled sleep, and dreamed 
that I had been kidnaped and chained to a tree by a 
ferocious pirate with red hair. 

Just at daybreak, I was awakened by a series of awful 
screams from Bill. They weren’t yells, or howls, or shouts, 
or whoops, or yawps, such as you'd expect from a manly set 
of vocal organs—they were simply indecent, terrifying, 
humiliating screams, such as women emit when they see 
ghosts or caterpillars. It’s an awful thing to hear a strong, 
desperate, fat man scream incontinently in a cave at day- 
break. : 

I jumped up to see what the matter was. Red Chief 
was sitting on Bill’s chest, with one hand twined in Bill’s 
hair. In the other he had the sharp case-knife we used for 
slicing bacon; and he was industriously and-realistically 
trying to take Bill’s scalp, according to the sentence that 
had been pronounced upon him the evening before. 

I got the knife away from the kid and made him lie down 
again. But, from that moment, Bill’s spirit was broken. 
He laid down on his side of the bed, but he never closed 
an eye again in sleep as long as that boy was with us. I 
dozed off for a while, but along toward sun-up I remem- 
bered that Red Chief had said I was to be burned at the 
stake at the rising of the sun. I wasn’t nervous or afraid; 
but I sat up and lit my pipe and leaned against a rock. 

‘“What you getting up so soon for, Sam?” asked Bill. 

“Me?” says I. ‘‘Oh, I got a kind of a pain in my 
shoulder. I thought sitting up would rest it.” 

“You're a liar!’’ says Bill. ‘‘You’re afraid. You was 
to be burned at sunrise, and you was afraid he’d do it. 
And he would, too, if he could finda match. Ain’t it awful, 
Sam? Do you think anybody will pay out money to get 
a little imp like that back home?” 

“Sure,” said I. ‘‘A rowdy kid like that is just the kind 
that parents dote on. Now, you and the Chief get up and 
cook breakfast, while I go up on the top of this mountain 
and reconnoitre.”’ 

I went up on the peak of the little mountain and ran my 
eye over the contiguous vicinity. Over toward Summit I 
expected to see the sturdy yeomanry of the village armed 
with scythes and pitchforks beating the countryside for 
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the dastardly kidnapers. But what I saw was a peaceful 
landscape dotted with one man plowing with a dun mule. 
Nobody was dragging the creek; no couriers dashed hither 
and yon, bringing tidings of ‘no news to the distracted 
parents. There was a sylvan attitude of somnolent sleepi- 
ness pervading that section of the external outward sur- 
face of Alabama that lay exposed to my view. ‘‘Perhaps,” 
says I to myself, ‘‘it has not yet been discovered that the 
wolves have borne away the tender lambkin from the 
fold. Heaven help the wolves!” says I, and I went down 
the mountain to breakfast. 

When I got to the cave I found Bill backed up against 
the side of it, breathing hard, and the boy threatening to 
smash him with a rock half as big as a cocoanut. 

“He put a red-hot boiled potato down. my back,” ex- 
plained Bill, ‘‘and then mashed it with his foot; and I 
boxed his ears. Have you got a gun about you, Sam?” 

I took the rock away from the boy and kind of patched 
up the argument. ‘‘I’ll fix you,” says the kid to Bill. 
‘““No man ever yet struck the Red Chief but what he got 
paid for it. You better beware!” 

After breakfast the kid takes a piece of leather with 
strings wrapped around it out of his pocket and goes out- 
side the cave unwinding it. 

““What’s he up to now?” says Bill, anxiously. ‘You 
don’t think he’ll run away, do you, Sam?” 

“No fear of it,” says I. ‘‘He don’t seem to be much of a 
home body. But we've got to fix up some plan about the 
ransom. There don’t seem to be much excitement around 
Summit on account of his disappearance; but maybe they 
haven’t realized yet that he’s gone. His folks may think 
he’s spending the night with Aunt Jane or one of the 
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“The Boy is Gone. I Have Sent Him Home. 
neighbors. Anyhow, he’ll be missed to-day. To-night 
we must get a message to his father demanding the two 
thousand dollars for his return.” 

Just then we heard a kind of war-whoop, such as David 
might have emitted when he knocked out the champion 
Goliath. It was a sling that Red Chief had pulled out of 
his pocket, and he was whirling it around his head. 

I dodged, and heard a heavy thud and a kind of a sigh 
from Bill, like a horse gives out when you take his saddle 
off. A niggerhead rock the size of an egg had caught Bill 
just behind his left ear. He loosened himself all over and 
fell in the fire across the frying-pan of hot water for washing 
the dishes. I dragged him 
out and poured cold water 
on his head for half an hour. 

By and by, Bill sits up 
and feels behind his ear and 
says: ‘‘Sam, do you know 
who my favorite Biblical 
character is?” 

“Take it easy,’ 
“You'll come to 
senses presently.”’ 

“King Herod,” says he. 
“You won’t go away and 
leave me here alone, will 
you, Sam?” 

I went out and caught 
that boy and shook him 
until his freckles rattled. 
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“Tf you don’t behave,” says I, 
“‘T’ll take you straight home. Now, 
are you going to be good, or not?” 

“T was only funning,’’ says he 
sullenly. ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt 
Old Hank. But what did he hit me 
for? I’ll behave, Snake-eye, if you 
won’t send me home, and if you'll let 
me play the Black Scout to-day.” 

“‘T don’t know the game,” says I. 
‘“That’s for you and Mr. Bill to de- 
cide. He’s your playmate for the 
day. I’m going away for a while, 
on business. Now, you come in and 
make friends with him and say you 
are sorry for hurting him, or home 
you go, at once.”’ 

I made him and Bill shake hands, 
and then I took Bill aside and told 
him I was going to Poplar Cove, 
a little village three miles from the 
cave, and find out what I could 
about how the kidnaping had 
been regarded in Summit. Also, 
I thought it best to send a per- 
emptory letter to old man Dorset 
that day, demanding the ransom 
and dictating how it should be paid. 

“You know, Sam,” says Bill, 
“T’ve stood by you without batting 
an eyein earthquakes, fire and flood —in poker games, dyna- 
mite outrages, police raids, train robberies and cyclones. 
I never lost my nerve yet till we kidnaped that 
two-legged skyrocket of akid. He’s got me going. 
You won’t leave me long with him, will you, Sam?” 

“‘Tll be back some time this afternoon,” says I. 
“You must keep the boy amused and quiet till I re- 
turn. And now we’llwrite the letter to old Dorset.” 

Bill and I got paper and pencil and worked on 
the letter while Red Chief, with a blanket wrapped 
around him, strutted up and down, guarding the 
mouth of the cave. Bill begged me tearfully to 
make the ransom fifteen hundred dollars instead of 
two thousand. ‘‘I ain’t attempting,’ says he, ‘to 
decry the celebrated moral aspect of parental affec- 
tion, but we’re dealing with humans, and it ain’t 
human for anybody to give up two thousand dollars 
for that forty-pound chunk of freckled wildcat. I’m 
willing to take a chance at fifteen hundred dollars. 
You can charge the difference up to me.” 

So, to relieve Bill, I acceded, and we collaborated 
a letter that ran this way: 


Ebenezer Dorset, Esq.: 

We have your boy concealed in a place far from 
Summit. It is useless for you or the most skillful 
detectives to attempt to find him. Absolutely, the 
only terms on which you can have him restored to 
you are these: We demand fifteen hundred dollars 
in large bills for his return; the money to be left at 
midnight to-night at the same spot and in the same 
box as your reply —as hereinafter described. If you 
agree to these terms, send your answer in writing 
by a solitary messenger to-night at half-past eight 
o'clock. After crossing Owl Creek, on the road to 
Poplar Cove, there are three large trees about a 
hundred yards apart, close to the fence of the 
wheat field on the right-hand side. At the bottom 
of the fence-post, opposite the third tree, will be 
found a small pasteboard box. 

The messenger will place the answer in this box and 
return immediately to Summit. 

If you attempt any treachery or fail to comply with our 
demand as stated, you will never see your boy again. 

If you pay the money as demanded, he will be returned 
to you safe and well within three hours. These terms are 
final, and if you do not accede to them no further com- 
munication will be attempted. Two Dusprrate MEN; 


I addressed this letter to Dorset, and put it in my pocket. 
As I was about to start, the kid comes up to me and says: 
‘Aw, Snake-eye, you gaid I could play 

the Black Scout while you was gone.” 


At Half-Past Eight I was Up in that Tree 


I Heard a Heavy Thud and a Kind of a Sigh from Bill, Like a Horse 


Gives Out When You Take His Saddle Off 


“Play it, of course,” says I. ‘‘Mr. Bill will play with 
you. What kind of a game is it?” 

“‘I’m the Black Scout,’ says Red Chief, ‘‘and I have to 
ride to the stockade to warn the settlers that the Indians 
arecoming. I’m tired of playing Indian myself. I want to 
be the Black Scout.” 

“All right,” says I. ‘‘It sounds harmless to me. I 
guess Mr. Bill will help you foil the pesky savages.”’ 

“What am I to do?” asks Bill, looking at the kid, sus- 
picious. 

“You are the hoss,” says the Black Scout. ‘‘Get down 
on your hands and knees. How can I ride to the stockade 
without a hoss?” 

“You'd better keep him interested,” said I, ‘‘till we get 
the scheme going. Loosen up.” 

Bill gets down on his all fours, and a look comes in his 
eye like a rabbit’s when you catch it in a trap. 

“How far is it to the stockade, kid?” he asks, in a husky 
manner of voice. 

“‘Ninety miles,’’ says the Black Scout. ‘‘And you have 
to hump yourself to get there on time. Whoa, now!” 

The Black Scout jumps on Bill’s back and digs his heels 
in his side. 

“For Heaven’s sake,’’ says Bill, “‘hurry back, Sam, as 
soon as youcan. I wish we hadn’t made the ransom more 
than a thousand. Say, you quit kicking me or I'll get up 
and warm you good.” 

I walked over to Poplar Cove and sat around the post- 
office and store, talking with the chawbacons that came in 
to trade. One whiskerando says that he hears Summit isall 
upset on account of Elder Ebenezer Dorset’s boy having 
been lost or stolen. That was all I wanted to know. I 
bought some smoking tobacco, referred casually to the 
price of black-eyed peas, posted my letter surreptitiously, 
and came away. The postmaster said the mail-carrier 
would come by in an hour to take the mail on to Summit. 

When I got back to the cave Bill and the boy were not 
to be found. I explored the vicinity of the cave, and risked 
a yodel or two, but there was no response. 

So I lighted my pipe and sat down on a mossy bank to 
await developments. 

In about half an hour I heard the bushes rustle, and 
Bill wabbled out into the little glade in front of the cave. 
Behind him was the kid, stepping softly like a scout, with 
a broad grin on his face. Bill stopped, took off his hat and 
wiped his face with a red handkerchief. The kid stopped 
about eight feet behind him. 

“Sam,” says Bill, ‘‘I suppose you’ll think I’m a rene- 
gade, but I couldn’t help it. I’m a grown person with 
masculine proclivities and habits of self-defense, but there 
is a time when all systems 
of egotism and predomi- 
nance fail. The boy is gone. 
I have sent him home. All 
is off. There was martyrs 
in old times,” goes on Bill, 
‘that suffered death rather 
than give up the particular 
graft they enjoyed. None 
of ’em ever was subjugated 
to such supernatural tor- 
tures as I have been. I 
tried to be faithful to our 
articles of depredation; 
but there came a limit.” 

‘‘What’s the trouble, 
Bill?”’ I asks him. 

(Concluded on Page 17) 
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novel there is usually a 

point at which the tall, 
blond hero, erect as a Greek 
god, appears in the wild 
mountain pass, breasting the 
raging thunderstorm, and 
raps at the monastery gate 
for shelter. 

The hero wants more than 
shelter. He is weary of life 
—bored with the world— 
blasé. He wants a solitary 
retreat far from the madden- 
ing crowd. A mysterious 
burden rests on hissoul. The 
good monks see this the mo- 
ment they let him in the 
outer portal, and respect his 
reserve by maintaining 
silence. 

The hero is tired of life 
partly because he has been 
everywhere and seen every- 
thing. But there is more 
than that. He has also be- 
come sated with his knowl- 
edge of men. Perfidy of men 
as he has found them —that 
is his ailment. He has looked 
men over in all lands and 
environments, from formal 
London drawing-rooms to 
the Bedouin in his tent. He 
finds them a pretty poor lot. 
They have sickened his soul. 
And so we discover him in 
Chapter III making his way 
against the thunderstorm in 
the Far Carpathians. 

“Zip! Ker-rip!”’ goes the 
lightning. ‘‘Boom! Bang! 
Boom!” echoes the thunder, 
But when it comes to a choice between untamed elements 
and the perfidy of men the tall, blond hero doesn’t hesi- 
tate a moment. Give him the elements. 

Thousands have read this glorious stuff, their happiness 
not marred by the two tiny bits of external evidence that 
vitiate it—first, that Ouida and Miss Corelli are both 
ladies; second, that they are maiden ladies. 

Alas for good, stirring romance! The men who come 
most widely into contact with men as God made them 
have the most optimism on the subject, and seldom take 
to the hills. 

Not long ago Judge Cowing retired after twenty-eight 
years on the Bench in New York City. He had tried fifty 
thousand criminal cases, sent three murderers to the 
electric chair and six to the gallows, put firebugs, thugs 
and swindlers in prison for terms aggregating many cen- 
turies. He had sat in judgment on the lowest of men in 
their least attractive circumstances, dissecting diseased 
character, probing vicious motives. Yet he finished it all 
a kind, elderly man, and said he thought, on the whole, 
both men and the world were growing better---population 
grows faster than crime. 

For sixteen years the watchman of a New York bakery 
has dealt out half-loaves of bread at midnight to a line of 
from three hundred to seven hundred outcasts. ‘‘Captain”’ 
Henry’s opportunities to sicken of humanity have been 
exceptional. He ought to be tall and blond like a Greek 
god, and should have taken to the Carpathians long 
ago. In temperament, however, and also in physique, 
““Captain’’ Henry probably resembles no one so much as 
Santa Claus. 

Testimony of policemen, ambulance surgecns, charity 
workers and prison officials all go for the same thing. 
The more one sees of even the worst of men at close range, 
the better one likes his kind. It is the exquisite who 
acquires a morbid dislike for humanity, and it has to be 
cultivated at long range. 

How much does a man have to know about men to 
manage them? 

Or can they be handled by a routine system regardless 
of the human quality—managed with a card index? 

Is it true, as the cynie asserts, that men have to be 
moved by springs of self-interest, through their pockets 
and stomachs? 

Every thousand men is likely to show one who is re- 
garded as a born master of his kind. Every generation 
produces a few masters, and once in an age comes a 
Napoleon. How much of this capacity is really inborn? 
How much can be acquired? 
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These are very 
serious questions to- 
day in our indus- 
trial civilization. 
Where once indus- 
trial life crystallized 
in small groups, and the master worked with his men 
and knew them, now we have gigantic masses of workers 
that compare with large armies. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has one hundred and ninety thousand employees — 
more than were engaged on both sides at Austerlitz. With 
their families they would populate St. Louis and Cleveland. 
The Steel Trust has an organization more than four-fifths 
the military peace footing of Great Britain. In many 
ways the new order is an improvement. Sociologists, for 
instance, regard the sweatshop as a relic of the old 
industrial life, and look to the new to abolish it. But 
these great organizations have grown so fast that much 
of the personality, the human contact between master 
and man, has been eliminated. The problem to-day 
is to restore that element. Hundreds of corporation 
presidents, manufacturers, transportation officials and 
merchants are experimenting upon it, each in his own way. 

It is not too strong an assertion to say that fifty per 
cent. of all the labor troubles grow out of 
purely human issues. If a strike results, the 
demand may be for shorter hours or more pay. 
Yet this is often merely the economic expression 
of a purely human grievance —‘‘ten cents more 
a day” gives a better face to ‘‘discharge the 
foreman.” The hundreds of labor troubles that 
never come to a strike—the sort that are being 
dealt with more effectively every day —are even 
more largely based on human issues, and settled 
on that basis. 

A strike discredits organization. It may cul- 
minate in an economic demand, but it indicates 
that human touch has been lost somewhere 
between the head of an organization and its 
hands. In pathology this nervous disorder is 
called ‘lack of codrdination.””’ Unjust working 
conditions, favoritism, tyranny of petty bosses 
have gone on unknown for months. Suddenly 
comes industrial war, with its immense bill to 
pay in money, comfort and even life, with a 
civilization tied hand and foot to its routine. 
Settlement means overhauling the organization 
on a human basis, man to man. 

Matters are further complicated in this coun- 
try by race problems. Get together a force of 
one thousand men nowadays in America, espe- 
cially in the East, and you have a very compre- 
hensive ethnological exhibit. None of the big 
contractors would be at all astonished if a blue- 
painted Pict applied for work on a tunnel or 
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foundation job. Carry the 
principle up among the 
salaried workers and the raw 
material is just as diversified, 
even when more refined. 

A man born with the gift 
of managing men seldom has 
difficulty in selling it. A cen- 
sus of the great industrial 
executives would show that 
three-fourths have this 
knack, or have approximated 
it. Most of them began 
where they handled a force of 
men, kept it running peace- 
fully (the various races work- 
ing in accord), and advanced © 
records of production. 

Abraham Lincoln wanted 
ability in his Cabinet and 
stepped over party lines to 
getit. Two of itsseven mem- 
bers, Seward and Chase, had 
looked for the Republican 
nomination of 1860,and both 
underrated Lincoln. Stan- 
ton, the fiery Democrat, 
not only underrated but 
despised him, and had humili- 
ated him years before. All 
three were temperamentally 
opposed to one another, and 
each of the trio went to 
Washington in 1861 expect- 
ing that Lincoln would be a 
figurehead, and he the power 
behind the throne. Without 
humiliating these able men, Lincoln showed, within a 
month, that he was master. He could have crushed the 
idol Seward with documents of his own writing; those 
documents never saw the light till both were dead. He 
kept the heavy, earnest Chase in harness, despite ingrained 
antipathy, and the bear, Stanton, virtually worked out 
his life-ehergy caged in the War Department. 

Was this power of mastery born in Lincoln? 

It is said that Mr. Schwab’s personality is so magnetic 
that the day he visited a steel plant its output increased. 
It is also said that Mr. Corey, another head of the Steel 
Trust, is so strikingly opposite in this respect that his visit 
might mean a decrease. Corey started in the laboratory. 
Schwab began as a stake-driver. Corey superintended 
mills, but his disposition was to number men. Schwab 
called them “Bill” and ‘‘ George.” 

Is Schwab’s power inborn? Has some mysterious ele- 
ment of personality been denied to Corey? 

Ask the executives of great manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and mercantile organizations, and they will commonly 
say: ‘‘ Yes, some men have it and some haven’t, and that’s 
all there is to the matter.” 

Watch laborers and mechanics rise, one after the other, 
to be tried as foremen. Some pass this first peak of pro- 

motion easily and are off up a long 

grade to larger responsibilities. 

Others sink back in a few weeks 

through incapacity, vanity, lack of 

aggressiveness, lack of tact and 
generalship. See the youngsters 

brought from college and set over a 

handful of men. Some bring them 

together asa teamster gets a united, 
even pull from sixteen horses, while 

others flee in a few days as if from a 
. hell. 

Men who have this gift are not 
often able to deduce any principles 
from it. Men who haven’t are cer- 
tain there can be none. ‘Only one 
thing is absolutely sure,” said an old 
superintendent. ‘‘When you find a 
man that makes good in this way he 
is usually an Irishman.” 

But an examination of the 
methods of men who handle men 
seems to show that there are really 
basic principles. The ideal manager 
over a big working force is generally 
warm-blooded, offhand in speech, 
and lives among his men. Being 
“out on the job” at all seasons is 
a vital part of mastery—some 
famous contractors can handle men 
in evening clothes so long as they 
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can be on the job. But deduct this human quality, and 
much is still left. 

President Winter, of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, says there are three principles. Before men will 
work for you they must understand: first, that you are 
going to be boss; second, that you know your job and 
theirs; third, that you are square. He is an experienced 
railroader, a Westerner, and now has 14,000 men under 
him, operating more than 250 miles of street railway. 
One of the penalties of a high corporation position, he 
says, is that you lose the close contact with men—for 
ten years he hasn’t been as close as he wanted to be. 

The problem of how to be boss is almost invariably the 
first one met with and mastered. It is very often 
solved by a fist-fight in actual practice, or, if physical 
prowess is not called into play, there is a battle of char- 
acter against character. Secretary Seward so thoroughly 
misjudged Lincoln that he drew up a complete adminis- 
trative and foreign policy of his own and sent it to the 
President. Lincoln met Seward with a letter contain- 
ing little but courtesy and expressions of appreciation ; 
Seward’s policy was even commended in part and the 
offensive portions disregarded. But the hand of iron was 
there, and Seward wrote to his wife: ‘‘ Executive skill and 
vigor are rare qualities; the President is the best of us.” 
Schwab took charge of the Carnegie plant after the Home- 
stead strike, when it was disorganized and an inferno.of 
hatred. His fighting strength lay in optimism, and he 
turned this misdirected energy into the production of 
steel. The basis for warfare was there, but the actual fight 
was made on character. 

Introduce a new head or sub-head into any working 
force, from a half-dozen bindery girls to a railroad divi- 
sion, and that force instinctively braces itself for a trial of 


ss tsi 
“Nobody but Me Shall Run This Business” 


strength with the newcomer. Then follows a shock, and 
one or the other wins. There can be no compromise. The 
new superintendent may display ability by instantly 
singling out a group of malcontents for discharge. He 
may isolate a nasty little group of grievances and abolish 
them. ‘‘When I was in the railroad business,” says one 
corporation executive, ‘‘I kept an eye out for trouble and 
adjusted it.” Being an acute ‘‘trouble man”’ is a large 
factor in management. Many an executive is treating 
symptoms, never finding the seat of the disease. A large 
engraving plant had a half-dozen strikes in two years. 
Each was settled, but trouble soon came again. The pro- 
prietor was certain discontent had become blind and 
chronic. A ‘‘business doctor’’ came into this plant, over- 
hauled its system, righted some obscure evils, introduced 
a profit-sharing plan, and there has been no trouble since. 
Complaints and grievances cropped out like boils in a 
Massachusetts factory, and finally a regular ‘‘hospital’”’ 
had to be established for their treatment in the shape of an 
arbitration committee of the hands. At the start, this 
committee was very busy. All the energy of the plant 
seemed to run to “jawing.” But complaints became 
fewer and fewer, and now this committee is a safety-valve 
that diverts all undue pressure. 

Knowing your job and theirs is part of the art of 
being boss. Until men recognize that a foreman, super- 
intendent or manager is master of his business, he will 
get neither sympathy nor respect. Being square with 
employees is as important and far more difficult. It is 
easy enough to deal out justice to men under your eye. 
But how can it be managed over a system of 11,000 miles 
of railroad, or in a department store where the distance 
between the proprietor and some of his people is so great 
that one of them may starve to death without his knowing 
it until the newspapers begin to castigate him? Such a 
case happened in New York a few years ago, and to-day 
every employee of that merchant is required to keep at 
home a postal-card, addressed to the store, upon which a 
report of sickness must be mailed. 

Arbitration is glibly recommended as a universal pan- 
acea for labor troubles. It is a fine theory. It works well 
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in practice, too. But it doesn’t-fit 
all cases or classes of men, There 
is a vast difference between the 
indoor force of a great store and 
the outdoor force that puts up a 
skyscraper. 

The human touch in some organ- 
izations is a real element because 
these organizationsarestable. Men 
come into them and stay because 
the work calls for skill, wages are 
good, employment is steady all year 
round, and there are promotions 
for exceptional ability. But how is 
human touch to be established and 
maintained in an organization of 
15,000 street-car men, for instance, 
drawn from a restless city popula- 
tion, migratory by instinct? Twice 
as many trainmen are needed in 
summer as in winter. The work is 
of a character that requires a not 
very high degree of skill, with con- 
sequent smaller pay, anda thousand 
and more outside demands for men 
are also eating up the organization. 

How are petty bosses to be controlled? President 
Vreeland, of the New York surface-car lines, says that 
wonders may be worked through firmness and intelligent 
sympathy with men by an executive who knows the kind 
of lives they lead, the anxieties that they carry about, the 
ambitions they have for themselves and their families. 
But to find petty bosses with this sympathy is a crucial 
matter. For lack of them many a system breaks of its 
own weight. A force of 15,000 men must 
be estimated in the mass for so many 
potential units of production. Select 
subordinates unwisely, and the force will 
not produce normally, 

In a Boston store where a board of 
arbitration sits on the appeal of every 
discharged employee, two-thirds of those 
who appeal are reinstated because it is 
found that subordinates have been un- 
just or worked out a grudge. When the 
late Colonel Waring took charge of the 
New York street-cleaning department, his 
thousands of sweepers and drivers had 
known nothing but a system of political 
pulls in righting grievances. He intro- 
duced the practice of hearing appeals on 
discharge cases. In a short time he was 
hearing very little else. Thereupon he 
issued an order establishing a ‘‘Committee 
of 41,” each sweeping section, dump and 
stable electing a member. A meeting- 
place was provided, and the committee- 
men’s wages went on while they sat. This committee 
held three meetings a month to hear appeals, deciding 
about half. Those that could not be decided were referred 
to a ‘Board of Conference,’’ made up of five men elected 
by the committee and five from Waring’s office. It sat 
once a month. 

At the first meeting a sweeper was made chairman and 
one of the Commissioner’s men secretary. ‘‘ Look out for 
Waring —it’s one of his tricks,” said the politicians. But 
the sweepers themselves saw the justice of the system, and, 
whenever a malcontent rose in their ranks, they converted 
or eliminated him. In the first year, out of 345 cases the 
committee settled 221. Of 124 passed to the board, 22 
fines were reduced or remitted, 13 sustained; 8 discharged 
employees were reinstated and 17 denied reinstatement. 
Twenty-four practical suggestions for improvement of the 
service also came up through this committee. The pres- 
ence of a committeeman in each section of the service 
acted as a check on foremen and even reduced the use of 
profanity. 

These are a few ways in which the principle of ‘‘Be 
square” is worked out in actual practice. All over the 
United States to-day are found others, devised to fit in- 
dividual needs. The element of personality enters into 
all of them, but results are largely secured through atten- 
tion to plain matters of justice. Employers formerly 
fought attempts at arbitration on a purely sentimental 
basis. Their men came with a grievance and a demand. 
““Nobody but me shall run this business,”’ was the reply, 
and immediately the issue was made a matter of stubborn- 
ness. But to-day the disposition is to take up these ques- 
tions in about the same businesslike way that is followed 
in buying new machinery or raw materials. 

As the element of sentimentality is eliminated, demands 
of workmen become fewer in number and are presented in 
amore businesslike spirit. Yet such methods of keeping 
the line open from the humblest employee right up to the 
chief are still complicated in a number of ways. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company investigates 
even the appeal of the man whose application for employ- 
ment has been denied. President Winter took up such an 
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appeal from his desk the other 
day to illustrate this point, and 
found that it was the application 
of a Hebrew who charged that he 
had been excluded on racial lines. 
The real cause lay in his physical 
disability. But his appeal was 
not denied until that had been 
made certain. An employee with 
a grievance can sometimes take 
his case right up to the president, 
and even past the president to 
the board of directors. But good 
judgment must be exerted, or 
subordinates would be weakened 
in authority. Appeals often take 
on a complex nature. 

In his railroading days Mr. 
Winter had the case of an engi- 
neer who was discharged as the 
outcome of a wreck. The engi- 
neer appealed on the ground that 
a lever on his engine was out of 
order, preventing application of 
brakes. The case was clouded 
by technical difficulties and went 
from chief to chief, until finally a committee of the Brother- 
hood came to the president. He settled it by inducing the 
committee to go over the evidence and give a decision. 
This verdict he agreed to abide by. The committee did so, 
and decided against the engineer. 

In the past few years there has grown up among 
employers a wide interest in what is termed “wel- 
fare work.” The Civic Federation maintains a bureau 
through which information about such work is spread. 
Welfare work includes almost everything that is done for 
the comfort of employees, from supplying clean drinking 
water to installing a profit-sharing or pension system. Its 
primary object is to get better service through content- 
ment and health of employees. But the secondary object 
is that of getting acquainted with them. 

One railroad president is said to put on jumpers once or 
twice a month and walk through the yards at his chief 
terminal, sometimes giving a hand in the roundhouse, 
again riding around on a shifting engine, but always 
observing and chatting. His men first regarded him as 
harmless. Now they regard him as a friend. 

Another railroader says he can’t do much with men 
until he knows them, and can’t know much about a man 
until he has seen his wife and family. This is a spirit that 
seems to be growing at a rapid rate among executives, 
and accounts for the social features that sprout out of 
welfare work, such as dinners, dances and lectures. One 
industrial president in the Middle West carries a pho- 
tographer with him when he goes on a foreign vacation, 
has stereopticon slides made when he comes home, and 
lectures to his employees on ‘‘The Homes of the Pha- 
raohs’”’ or ‘‘Europe as I Found It.” Probably nobody 
would care to pay to get into one of his lectures. But that 
isn’t the point. President Ralph Peters, of the Long Island 
Railroad, holds a recep- 
tion in his office the first 
week in the year, and any 
worker on the road who 
can arrange his schedule 
is welcome to come in and 
shake the ‘Old Man’s” 
hand. The annual dinner 
to employees is becoming 
a fixed feast in our indus- 
trial life, and plays the 
same purpose as the exec- 
utive’s occasional dinner 
to his officialfamily. This 
may be an attempt to 
restore the close contact 
that existed between mas- 
ter and men when the 
latter lived at their em- 
ployer’s table. But what 
an advance over the 
“living-in” system that 
still exists in England! 

The publication of 
monthly magazines for 
employees is another 
means of getting ac- 
quainted, infusing spirit 
into an organization, let- 
ting the men out on the 
tracks, the yards, the 
engines know what the 
front office is doing. The 
Erie Railroad has one, 
and each employee is en- 
titled to a copy with his 
pay envelope. It records 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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THE ORATOR OF THE DAY 


Wie Pennell, the young lawyer BY BRA ND WH ITLOCKHK 


from the city, who had been in- 

vited to deliver the Memorial Day 
Oration, arrived in town at noon, the reception com- 
‘mittee met him with embarrassed apologies for the rain, 
which just at that moment began to fall. Pennell had 
been scanning the sky all the morning through the car 
window; he had watched the white clouds steal like sheep 
up out of the west and move across the sky; gradually 
they increased in size, their edges turned gray, and at last 
they merged in one great sombre mass, that deepened until 
all the sky was black and lowered a shade of melancholy 
over the little Ohio hills new clad in the green of spring. 

But the beauty of the tender scene had all been lost on 
Pennell. The infinite variety of shade and tone and tint, 
the fleeting shadows that each moment gave the landscape 
a new expression of beauty, were naught to him; the 
grace, the tenderness, the vague, exquisite melan- 
choly of the country in spring had no meaning for 
him; all he saw was the glooming sky, all he felt was 
fear and disappointment —fear that there would bea 
thunderstorm, and disappointment that the Decora- 
tion Day exercises and his oration must now be ruined 
by the rain. 

The fear he kept to himself, but the disappoint- 
ment he had finally confided to the elderly man who 
had occupied the seat with him during the last thirty 
or forty miles. The confidence, however, had not 
been inspired so much by the disappointment as by 
Pennell’s desire to arouse his unknown companion to 
an appreciation of the importance of the young man 
by his side; the companion had not been impressed 
by Pennell, and when Pennell could endure his own 
obscurity no longer, he said, casually, and with a little 
laugh: 

“Tt’s bound to rain; I never went to deliver a 
Decoration Day—ah—address in my life that it 
didn’t rain.” 

This, in a literal sense, was quite true, for Pennell 
had never before gone to deliver a Decoration Day 
address; he had not intended to put it in that way 
precisely, but, the words once uttered, he let them 
pass and felt that their duplicity was in a measure 
balanced by the modesty which had made him pause 
and then say ‘‘address”’ instead of ‘‘oration.’’ 

““Going to make a speech, eh?”’ the man had said. 

The effect was not wholly what Pennell had desired; 
the man was not much impressed, and went on scan- 
ning his Enquirer. Pennell continued, however, to 
hold some converse with the man, and finally gave 
him his professional card—a thing Pennell never 
neglected to do, because in every man he met he saw 
a potential client. The man thrust the card into his 
pocket, and presently got off the train, leaving Pennell 
to look out at the blackening sky and to glance over 
the manuscript of his oration for the last time. 

When the invitation to deliver the oration on Deco- 
ration Day had come from the local Grand Army Post, 
Pennell had felt elated. The town wasa hundred miles 
away from the city, which proved to Pennell that his 
fame as an orator was growing; though he had never 
delivered a Decoration Day oration, he had made 
many speeches. He had begun in college, where he 
had had the misfortune to win an intercollegiate 
debate; later, when he began to practice law in the 
city, he had spoken publicly whenever occasion 
offered, and once had had another misfortune: a 
reporter, with some want of originality, had referred 
to him in a newspaper as the ‘“‘silver-tongued.” 

Pennell, with that premeditation that early distin- 
guished everything he did, had joined the dominant polit- 
ical party in his city, had promptly tendered his services 
to the chairman of the committee, and had made many 
campaign speeches at ward meetings. The demand for his 
services grew; he spoke at small banquets and at various 
church affairs; he delivered occasional addresses, and his 
speeches were always so contrived that while they sounded 
brave, and even impetuous, nothing was said in them that 
might offend established custom or organized respectabil- 
ity, though he championed all reforms that had become 
reputable and popular and safe. Whenever he heard or 
read of the decay of the oratorical art, he smiled; and, in 
short, was a young man with the gift of the gab, a growing, 
though as yet not very remunerative, law practice, and a 
determination to get on in the world. 

Pennell had descended the steps from the car with his 
senatorial air, and, though piqued at the slim reception, 
he thought it best to smile graciously, and as he shook 
hands with the chairman of the reception committee, he 
said, as if accustomed to all the vicissitudes of public 
speaking: 

“Oh, well, we always expect rain on Decoration Day.” 


Then he turned up the collar of his long coat and pulled 
down over his eyes the brim of the black slouched hat he 
wore as the becoming and proper gear for an orator —just 
as he wore a low collar and black cravat, in order that his 
throat might be entirely free and unconfined for its great 
work. He bent before the rain, and made for the waiting 
hack. The rain was coming down in torrents, and the wind 
was blowing raw and cold; at any rate, there would be no 
thunderstorm, though the conditions were not otherwise 
auspicious. 

Pennell missed the band, and the company of National 
Guard troops he had dreamed of; there were but two or 


three customary loungers about the little railway station, - 


and even these glanced at him casually, hardly curiously. 


“* We’re Getting Old, 


Cumrad’s. 


oe ee 
Our Day’s Past” . 


There being no other passengers that day, Pennell and the 
two somewhat lorn committeemen had the hotel hack to 
themselves, and they started uptown between rows of 
trees, whose thick, green foliage was heavy and disconso- 
late with the rain. The committeemen had little to say; 
they repeated their apologies for the rain, but, by degrees, 
evaded all responsibility for it, and left Pennell at the 
hotel. 

Pennell ate his dinner alone, in the disturbing convic- 
tion that the other diners were unconscious of his pres- 
ence. Afterward, he nervously paced about in the hotel 
office for a while, looked out on the public square at the 
slanting rain and at the bronze figure of the infantryman 
who stood on his granite pedestal in his caped overcoat, at 
parade rest, his head bowed in perpetual meditation. 
About the pedestal some streamers of red, white and blue 
cloth had been wrapped, but these were drenched by the 
rain and twisted by the wind. The whole gray scene was 
sad and sombre enough; it was not what Pennell had ex- 
pected. Where were the band, the National Guard, the 
G. A. R. Post? 

The exercises were to be held in the Town Hall at two 
o’clock, At that hour the rain was no longer descending 


in the torrents that had preserved for the 
May morning the semblance of spring, but . 
it came down in a steady drizzle, lugubrious 
and cold, as if the autumn had come; it was evident that 
the rain would last all day. The boughs of the trees, 
heavy with leaves, were heavier still with moisture, and. 
swayed low and sadly; the decorations on the monument 
had lost all form and color and hung now in dismal, wet 
rags; the bronze of the bowed infantryman glistened in 
the steady drench. 

It was certain there could be no parade, and a little 
procession set out from the hotel, two by two, with noth- 
ing to lend official dignity, except the umbrella the com- 
mitteeman balanced over the head of Pennell, who, as 
Orator of the Day, headed the column. Behind him came 
the mayor and other notables, and a few old soldiers, 
hobbling painfully, the cold, wet weather playing havoc 
with their rheumatism. 

But they marched staunchly along, keeping up. 
They had already done many miles that day, for in 
the morning they had gone out to Willow Grove 
Cemetery, and, with the aid of a dozen young girls 
in white and the badged ladies of the Women’s Relief 
Corps, had strewn flowers and stuck little flags in the 
green sod at the head of each soldier’s grave. 

The sun had shone, the air was warm, and under 
the green branches of the peaceful burying-ground 
the veterans had bared their heads, and above them 
the mating robins had chirped, and now and then 
the bobolinks had sung their little carols, precisely as 
if the balmy air had breathed on zolian harps and 
drawn little harmonies from the strings. And for two 
hours these few old soldiers had been alone and silent 
with memories. And now, in a cold and bitter rain, 
they were trudging to the hall to hear the Orator of 
the Day. 

The Orator of the Day entered the hall, removed 
his hat, turned down the collar of his coat, and, brush- 
ing back the lock of hair he had trained to fall over 
his brow, composed his features to a stern and im- 
mobile mask, and strode down the centre aisle. From 
his place on the little stage he looked over an array 
of seats that seemed all the more empty because of 
the few that occupied them. 

Scattered through the middle of the house were a 
few women, with children, already restless, fidgeting 
and wriggling over the seats beside them, talking, 
whining, now and then giving utterance to piping, 
querulous questions; in the rear were a score of boys 
and young men, holding aloof, in a’kind of sardonic, 
sneering superiority, from ceremonies for which they 
could affect nothing but contempt; on the front 
benches, right under the stage, were the old soldiers, 
a dozen of them; they had found their seats after 
much uncertain stumbling, and they sat there now, 
silent and stolid, lifting a row of gray, unkempt, 
bearded faces toward him. Some of them wore the 
blue coats on which to-day the brass buttons had 
temporarily replaced those of black bone they cus- 
tomarily wore; all of them displayed the bronze star 
of the G. A. R. depending from little soiled silken 
flags; several nursed crooked canes between their 
knees, and one had a crutch. 

From time to time, men and women straggled in; 
perhaps, after all, thought Pennell, a good audience 
might assemble to hear the oration of the day. 

Meanwhile, the stage was almost as full as the body 
of the house. The stage had been set in the gray, flat 
scene which, in the few meretricious melodramas that 
came to town, represented various marble halls of grandeur. 
There were scant drapings of flags, and a table had been set 
in the middle, on which were placed a stiff bouquet of spring 
flowers and a white porcelain pitcher and a glass tumbler, 
doubtless to help the Orator of the Day through his great 
effort. Behind the scenes there was much confusion; 
young men and women who were to have part in the exer- 
cises came on the stage, then rushed off again. 

The program was to be long, and Pennell resented this. 
Why, he thought, should there be so much to detract, to 
impede? The audience would be worn out long before the 
oration was reached. But, of course, he could do nothing 
but wait, and appear calm and dignified and impassive: 
to sit there, in a word, as an orator should. He kept on 
his overcoat, for the hall was cold, and the stage drafty; 
orators, as was well known, were peculiarly susceptible to 
drafts and were always taking cold on such occasions 
and losing their voices. Besides, it was always best, just 
as the orator arose to begin his speech, to pause, and 
slowly draw off his overcoat; it made his advent more 
impressive. 

So Pennell sat in his overcoat, and waited, and pitied 
the people who were doomed to life in this town, and pitied 


id despised all these foolish folk who were on the pro- 
am, thinking their work of importance. 
1ile things were ready—the exercises actually began. 
A girl seated herself at the upright piano at one corner 
the stage (the piano bore a placard to tell what music 
ore it was from), and played the Turkish Patrol, with 
young man in pointed beard and gold eyeglasses with 
gold chain, all very elegant, to turn the pages of her 
usic. 
Then the audience was requested to rise and join in 
ging The Star-Spangled Banner. Theaudience rose, but 
did not sing, because no audience ever sings that song, 
ever can; no one could sing it but the quartet on the 
ge, and, though they had the notes and words, even 
ey did not sing it very well. 
After this pretense of national music in a nation that 
s no national music, the pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
pal Church, a very tall, slim young man in black, with a 
t chest and a flatter abdomen, prayed; the quartet sang 
nting To-night on the Old Camp Ground (the young 
un with the pointed beard and gold eyeglasses and gold 
ain sang tenor), and they dwelt lovingly on the chord of 
e diminished seventh. 
Then a small boy, who was so frightened that his little 
ees quaked, was pushed on to the stage, his mother 
uching in the rear to prompt him; he helda tiny flag, as 
ff as paper, in his hand. Ina high, piping voice, catch- 
xy his breath in mortal agony at the beginning of each 
e, he recited several verses about The Flag, giving his 
iy flag a jerk, intended to be a patriotic wave, at the end 
each stanza, got through it, bobbed his head hurriedly 
d fled; and after this cruelty to children had been 
complished, the quartet sang again. 
Then a young woman, in a white dress, wearing rubber 
ershoes, with great assurance and as if she were placing 
> last finishing touch on the elocutionary art, declaimed 
eridan’s Ride, and, there being symptoms of applause, 
omptly rendered another selection—Riley’s Good-by, 
n; Take Keer o’ Yerself. She pronounced this ad- 
mitory line in the tremolo of deepest pathos, as if the 
| father were publicly displaying his grief, instead of 
ring to hide it. 
Would it never end? thought Pennell. Would they 
ver reach the oration? The hall had been gradually 
ing, and the audience was now of respectable size; it 
s an audience which newspapers describe as being com- 
sed of fully five hundred persons—that is, there were 
arly two hundred present. Surely, thought Pennell, 
sre had been enough of these senseless preliminaries. 
ese people had come there to hear an oration and to be 
ertained and improved, and doubtless they were grow- 
‘as impatient as he. 
But no, there was yet more to come; there was the in- 
table local chairman, who must make a long talk — that 
announce that he could not make a speech, and then 
isume three-quarters of an hour in proving his asser- 
n. Pennell told himself he might have expected that, 
1 he was not to be disappointed, for just then a man 
e and walked awkwardly to the front of the stage. 
He was a stocky man, with a round, hard head; it was 
yered with thin, perfectly white hair; his smooth- 
ven face was red—not the ruddiness of soft living, but 
» red that comes from exposure to all weathers; the 
n was firm and hard and rough. His mouth was broad, 
1 his lips level and thin; his jaw was heavy, his nose 
yminent, his eyes deep blue. Now, as they looked out 
ar the little assembly of his towns- 
n, they were calm and clear, and the 
yple met them with eyes upturned in 
st and respect and confidence. 
de stood there in his ill-fitting gray 
thes, his hands plunged in the outer 
skets of his coat; his trousers crept 
the wrinkled ankles of the boots he 
re, and he stood awkwardly, and yet 
unchly, with his weight on his right 
; his left leg was bent a trifle, and 
en it moved it moved stiffly—as he 
aself would have putit, he ‘‘favored”’ 
wt left leg. In his appearance there 
s nothing graceful, nothing com- 
nding, nothing accustomed; the 
ator of the Day divined instantly 
t this man could not make a speech, 
1 in his impatience with him for 
aking at all he felt a kind of vicari- 
; shame for the man who appeared to 
h poor advantage. 
Vell, thought Pennell, he would have 
endure it as best he could, but he 
3 being sorely tried by the events of 
‘day; he would be lucky if he could 
iver an oration at all after so much }, 
erruption and so many obstacles. 
d Pennell sighed, straightened in 
chair, composed his features to a 
tient, but respectful, expression. 
2 hall, however, had suddenly grown 


But after a- 
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very still; suddenly filled with an atmosphere of intensity. 
The man had begun to speak. 

“‘Cumrad’s,’’ he said—and Pennell could scarcely repress 
a smile at his pronunciation, his graceless address— 
‘“‘Cumrad’s, I was asked by the committee to preside at 
this meeting and introduce the speaker of the day. As 
there didn’t seem to be anybody else to do it, I said, yes, 
I’d do it. I can’t make much of a speech; you all know 
that. We have in our midst a young man who is a fine 
orator, and he has come down here from the city to talk 
to us, and we’re all anxious to hear what he has to say.” 

Pennell relished this; his heart warmed a little toward 
the speaker, but he tried to deepen his look of modest un- 
concern. 

‘I’m sorry it had to rain,” the old man went on; “but 
maybe it don’t make so much difference, after all. As I 
look down at you this afternoon there’s only a few of you 
left—just about adozen. And I reckon there’s only about 
four of you that were in Comp’ny E~—a corp’ral’s guard, 
as you might say. There’s only a very few of us left any 
more to turn out on Decoration Day; most of them are out 
there in Willow Grove burying-ground, where we were this 
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morning. It won’t be long before we're all out there, and 
then it won’t matter if it does rain on Decoration Day.” 

He had moved a little toward the side of the stage, that 
side on which the veterans sat, and now the twelve old 
gray and shaggy heads were bending forward. The old 
men’s eyes were fixed on him, as his were fixed on theirs; 
the rest of the audience were forgotten; the speech was 
for them alone. 

“We're getting old, cumrad’s. Our day’s past. I re- 
member when we started away; you were all boys then— 
just boys; none of you was much over twenty-one, most of 
you were eighteen or nineteen. When troops were needed 
we raised Comp’ny E here in the old town; we weren’t 
long in raising them. We went into camp out here on Mad 
River, a hundred of us boys, and, someway, you elected me 
cap’n. We didn’t stay there very long. In a week we 
went over to Macochee and joined our regiment; then over 
to Camp Chase. We didn’t have much time there to learn. 
They drilled us some, not much; they needed men at the 
front, and we went. We reported to Sherman at Paducah 
early in February. Our first sight of real war was when 
we saw the wounded coming down the Cumberland; our 
first taste of real war came early in March; you remember 
—well, one or two of you remember—you, John Weaver, 
and you, Henry—you remember that early in March we 
went up the Tennessee in boats, and went into camp near 
Shiloh Church, two or three miles from Pittsburg Land- 
ing. 

“There we saw our first fighting. The Confederates at- 
tacked us the morning of April 6—Sunday morning, that 
was; we were on the right of Buckland’s Brigade in Sher- 
man’s Division. Our brigade had a good position ona ridge 
and we withstood the attack of three lines—Cleburn’s, 
Anderson’s and Johnson’s—that lasted two hours or 
more. At ten o’clock our right flank was threatened by 
Pond and Trabue; we were ordered back by General 
Sherman to form on another line, which we were forced 
out of and back all day Sunday. We lay out all night in 
the rain, but we lay in line, and early Monday morning we 
commenced on them again, and forced them back, slowly, 
over the dead and dying of the day before, until we held 
the field. There they were, those young men lying dead or 
wounded or mangled —fifty of them—a hundred of them 
—five hundred of them. When that fight was over we had 
over three thousand dead young men on our hands to 
bury—and twenty thousand young men and boys shot, 
some dead, some terribly wounded. When our first ser- 
geant called the roll of Comp’ny E, only about seventy of 
our boys answered to their names.”’ 

Pennell wondered if he was going to give, in this mon- 
otonous detail, a history of the whole Civil War. Yes, 
apparently, for now he was going on: 

“Then after the action at Fallen Timbers, we were in 
the advance on the siege of Corinth. We were in the fight 
at Russell’s House near Corinth on May 17, then in June 
and July, Memphis, where we were on duty at Fort Pick- 
ering till November; then came Grant’s Central Mississippi 
campaigns and the operations on the Mississippi Central 
Railroad to the Yocnapatawpha River.” 

The old man stood there without taking his hands from 
his pockets, without moving, save that now and then he 
eased that left leg a little; and slowly, without his know- 
ing why, Pennell forgot about his own speech, forgot about 
himself even, forgot everything, in thisman. The hall was 
very still; the children had ceased to squirm and wriggle, 
the women had ceased to cough; the young smart Alecks 
in the rear had sobered, and the old 
soldiers—Pennell looked at them; they 
sat there, several of them leaning their 
bearded chins on their canes, one gray- 
beard bent forward, staying himself 
witha yellow crutch. Their old, rheumy 
eyes were fixed on the old man who was 
speaking, and something in those eyes, 
in the expression of those faces, wrought 
a curious effect within the Orator of 
the Day. 

He was not without imagination; he 
could not have made his speeches had 
he lacked that divine quality; he was 
not without human sympathy; and as 
he looked at these old men, so worn, so 
withered and so weary, a pity suddenly 
welled within him. As he looked at 
them, they somehow changed; their 
ragged beards vanished, their faces be- 
came young and ruddy, their eyes 
beamed with the fire of youth, their hair 
became black, their forms straightened, 
and he could see them erect, tall, strong 
and lithe, in immortal youth, marching 
away—away. He could hear the wild 
music of fife and drum, he could see the 
colors streaming in the wind 

“Wolf River Bridge— White’s Station 
—Memphis—Young’s Point—Vicks- 
burg” —the chairman was going on. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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inflaming the Jap Mind 


HE Japanese situation, we are told, is drifting to a 
critical stage. Cabled excerpts from Japanese edito- 
rials and political speeches seem to prove it. 

But a condition obtains in Japan which is not easily 
understood over here. Being a yellow race, the Japanese 
support a press which corresponds with the national hue. 
There are newspapers in the larger cities which are mo- 
tived by nothing higher than a desire for circulation and 
profits. They would print ‘‘ WAR” in big, red letters on 
the front page at any time if the city editor judged that a 
few hundred additional copies might be sold thereby. 
If they find an article in a Bombay exchange describing 
the anti-Chinese riots of fifty years ago, they immediately 
write themselves a special cablegram from San Francisco 
saying, ‘‘Yellow men slaughtered on the Pacific Coast,” 
and rush out an extra. Half an hour later they issue 
another extra with the same text, but embellished with 
damning pictures of San Francisco before and after the 
earthquake. If an inebriate candidate for road supervisor 
in San Luis Obispo County makes an anti-Japanese 
speech they print extracts from it in big, black type to 
prove that the leading statesmen of the United States are 
bent upon war. And they follow it up with a double- 
leaded editorial, affirming their eagerness to bleed and die 
for the preservation of the national honor. 

In that country, also, are certain gentlemen profession- 
ally engaged in politics who joyously tail on to such com- 
motion as the yellow press can stir up, and make fiery 
speeches about the grand old flag—astutely hoping 
thereby to capture a few offices while the people are, so to 
speak, looking the other way and forgetting about year- 
before-last’s graft disclosures. 

As nothing corresponding to this deplorable condition is 
known in the United States—where all newspapers, as well 
as all candidates, are absolutely truthful and high-minded 
—we are apt to misjudge the situation in Japan. 


They Make the Man 


OMEWHERE in New England, we are told, an associa- 
tion has been formed for the purpose of exerting an 
influence, national in its scope, upon manners. 

We hail the step with satisfaction. Every thoughtful 
person acknowledges the immense importance of manners. 
The trouble is, not that there are so many really ill- 
mannered people, but that every class, set and region 
has its own code of etiquette. Thus, a member of one 
class coming in contact with members of another shocks 
them by exhibiting manners which they deem heretical, 
although these manners are perfectly orthodox on their 
own ground. What we need, most decidedly, is an arbiter 
of continental scope and authority, which, rising above all 
mere local and class prepossessions, will consider the whole 
subject on its intrinsic merits, and decide upon a set of 
manners which thereafter shall be the standard for the 
entire population. 

We hope the association will call a national congress as 
soon as possible, and give notice that we shall appear 
before it in support of a motion to abolish that awkward 
and useless article, the fork. This implement is absolutely 
superfluous, at least to a man with the ordinary digital 
equipment. The main office which it performs can be 
accomplished with equal satisfaction by use of the knife. 
It is unnatural, because men are not generally ambidex- 
trous. In those communities which are nearest to Nature 
the fork is almost unknown, save for merely decorative 
purposes. 
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The fork is uneconomical in the highest degree. It re- 
quires double the investment in plant. To fall back upon 
railroad phraseology, which has become so familiar of late, 
its average trainload is much less than that of the knife. 
We should say, in conveying victuals with a fork the 
expenditure of energy per ton per mile is quite fifty per 
cent. greater than where a knife is used. 

Finally, in a republic you cannot—nor should you wish 
to—make the majority conform to the minority. The 
proper way is to make the minority conform to the 
majority. This would at once settle the fate of the fork. 


Living In and Living Out 


E DISAGREE with the common opinion of the 
English system of ‘‘living in.’”’ Under this plan, 
which obtains in many of the larger retail establishments, 
the employer lodges and feeds the employee. The English 
shopgirl, in return for her labor, gets a bunk to sleep on, 
enough bread, butter, tea and soup to support life, and a 


little money for clothes. Ag every detail of living is under . 


control of the employer he is sure to get his labor at the 
lowest cost that will keep life in the laborer. The system 
is held to be a triumph of commercial economics. 

But we think this encomium undeserved. The living-in 
plan saddles the employer with the total cost of sustaining 
life in the employee. This can be beaten. Asa matter of 
fact, it is beaten in some large and prosperous retail estab- 
lishments in America, where many employees do not re- 
ceive a wage that will support life. The English system 
does not take adequate account of the resourcefulness of 
the human automaton. If sufficiently pressed by neces- 
sity it will, so to speak, throw out saving tentacles, dis- 
covering a relative or friend from whom some little 
sustenance may be drawn, or develop an extra store of 
labor-power after the employer has extracted all the 
labor-power at which the machine is rated. In fine, as the 
experience of the American establishments referred to 
demonstrates, it is possible for the employer to get his 
labor at a cost actually below the total cost of sustaining 
life in the laborer. 

Thus the English “‘living-in” employer, far from having 
said the last possible word in commercial economics, is, in 
reality, a good deal of anamateur. Let us never foolishly 
praise a thing merely because it is English. 


Monkeying with Money 


HE first week in June gold was shipped out of the 

country at the rate of a million dollars a day. The 

“Street”? was rather blue, therefore, and railroad stocks 
declined to the lowest level of the year. 

The most authoritative opinion in Wall Street assigns 
two causes for this depressing outflow of gold. The Finan- 
cial Chronicle points out that, a year ago, Secretary Shaw 
was making free loans of Treasury gold to such New York 
banks as would engage to import the metal from Europe. 
Financial houses borrowed very heavily abroad. Stimu- 
lated by this Treasury bonus, we imported forty-five mil- 
lions of gold from Europe. This was pleasant at the 
moment, and undoubtedly assisted materially in prolong- 
ing last year’s splendrous stock boom. Now, the boom is 
over and we have to pay back the gold. This is disagree- 
able—although it does seem the height of ingratitude to 
blame the former complaisant Secretary of the Treasury. 

. According to law, national banks are not entitled to 
count national bank-notes as a part of their reserve. 
They do it, however, and the Treasury Department winks 
at the practice. Now, comes the National City Bank of 
New York, in a circular to its patrons, and points out that 
this unlawful practice amounts to an inflation of the cur- 
rency; that ‘‘it is a fair presumption that the present out- 
ward gold movement is being importantly influenced, if 
not wholly caused,”’ by it. 

We mention these things merely because they suggest 
that when money is ailing it is always well to inquire 
whether the doctors themselves have been doping the 
patient injuriously —before looking far afield to Presiden- 
tial speeches and socialistic activities in Wisconsin. 


A Rest for Mr. Harriman 


ORTUNATELY the Administration has decided not 

to prosecute Mr. Harriman. With the very liveliest 
sense of that gentleman’s abilities, we deny that he has 
done anything which justly entitles him to a crown of 
martyrdom. 

For what would he be prosecuted ? 

Would it be for manipulating and inflating Chicago and 
Alton? Then Messrs. Moore and Reid must be prosecuted 
for their manipulation and inflation of Rock Island capi- 
talization, which was about twice as rank as the Alton deal. 
Would the Administration also prosecute J. J. Hill and 
J. P. Morgan for converting a hundred millions of Bur- 
lington stock into two hundred millions of bonds? The 
Vanderbilts did this to Lake Shore stock. 

Would Harriman be prosecuted because he crushed 
competition by joining the Southern Pacific and the Salt 
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Lake roads to his Union Pacific system? Hill was n 
prosecuted, even when the Supreme Court declared | 
merger of Great Northern and Northern Pacific illeg 
And he should not have been—unless the Vanderbil 
Cassatt, the Moores, Spencer, Ryan ct al. were al 
prosecuted. Every ‘‘railroad king”’ has for a decade be 
openly directing his energies to doing this same thing. 

Mr. Harriman’s deeds have been injuriously magnifi 
at Washington of late—as though his practice was a thi 
peculiar to himself and in contrast with the practice 
other rail magnates. This is not at all true. On the cc 
trary, Harriman is important just because he is strict 
typical of the whole group to which he belongs. Ff 
practice is precisely the typical practice. Personally he 
less agreeable than some of the others, and he has undoul 
edly been sassy to the President; but those are poir 
which the Interstate Commerce acts do not cover. 

To know what Harriman has done is valuable, not 
order to judge him personally, but in order to remedy a cc 
dition that makes his strictly typical operations possib 


The Magic Circle 


Ape Wisconsin Legislature, after a long and earné 
debate, has decided not to abolish the party circle 
the top of the official ballot. Thus the Wisconsin elect 
by marking in the ring opposite the party name, may st 
vote a ‘‘straight ticket.” 

This is one of the most painful subjects that any hone 
legislature can be called upon to deal with. The practi 
of arranging all candidates in party columns is the ls 
bulwark of corrupt boss politics. We have never yet se 
a plausible argument that such arrangement of the ball 
served any other purpose. But to abolish the party ec 
umn and circle would at once eliminate about seventy fF 
cent. of all the precious gabble and flub-dub of politi 

Take it candidly home to yourself. Suppose you lo 
to be on the ‘‘inside,’’ and have grammar-school boys lo 
upon you with awe as one adept in the mysteries of po 
ties; suppose you are zealous to be a wheel-horse in ft 
thering the candidacy for the State Senate of neighb 
George W. Smith. Would you like to go out on the stun 
and just talk about Smith and his honesty and gene 
intelligence, and how he stood on the good-roads propo 
tion, and what he intended to do about the drainage ta 
with no impassioned references to the grand old party 
Lincoln and Grant or the equally grand old party 
Jefferson and Jackson; without ever once picturing t 
tariff as the bounteous sustainer of the American home 
the rapacious destroyer thereof; without even—goodne 
gracious!—saying a word about Theodore Roosevelt 
William Jennings Bryan? 

Or suppose—merely for the sake of the argument —th 
you were engaged in politics from motives of a more pré 
tical and monetary character. It would certainly 
advantageous to talk about tariff, Monroe doctrine a: 
imperialism, instead of prosily addressing yourself to t 
merely personal allegation that your candidate wou 
steal a red-hot stove. 


The Statue of Heine 


CCORDING to recent cables, Emperor William h 
not, as was alleged, ordered the statue of Heine 1 
moved from the Villa Achilleion, where it was erected | 
the poet’s only royal admirer, the late Empress Elizabe 
of Austria. This is a distinct loss to the art wherein Hei 
was preéminently great. <A lot of satire, some of it almc 
worthy of the author of the Reisebilder, thus misses fi 
Heine delighted himself and a million others in satirical] 
expressing the opinion that royalty’s distinguishi: 
characteristics were bigotry and stupidity. To make 
reigning duke seem an ass was not only meat to him b 
intellectual nourishment to two generations of his reade: 
When royalty erects a statue to him and plants a hundr 
rosebushes about it, the jokes lose their barb; the mock 
is mocked. 

Suppose all four Georges returned to earth and we 
about, hammer in hand, apoplectic with indignatio 
smashing every destructible memorial of Thackera 
What unimaginable joy to the novelist’s true lover! B 
suppose they came back, an enlightened band, to | 
wreaths upon his tomb. A fine inheritance of wit wou 
then lose its lustre. 

We could imagine the marble effigy at Villa Achillei 
indulging an appreciative grin over a regal order that it 
overthrown. But it must look down upon a tolerant e1 
peror with a somewhat confused and dubious expressio 
Naturally, Heine knows that no royalty can uproot hii 
He grows far too deep and broad in the human soil. T 
only question is whether he may, perchance, lend a hat 
in uprooting royalty. The less royalty is like what - 
alleged it to be, the slimmer the chance of that. 

He said that the stupid of the earth were his patrimon 
whom he coined into money and fame, and when he met 
person of quite exceptional stupidity he wished grateful 
to embrace him. It is precisely tolerance, and not bigotr 
that really overthrows the great satirists. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Human Stump Speech 


F YOU should happen into the Rainier Club, in Seattle, 
I some day, along about luncheon-time, and should 
hear a series of noises like this: ‘‘Thump—biff —biff 
—b-a-n-g!’’ that would be John L. Wilson saying: ‘‘Good- 
norning; it’s a fine day.” 

John L. is the Human Stump Speech. He is the Per- 
onified Exclamation Point. He never says anything 
vithout emphasis, and when he tries to be real forceful he 
lows up like a powder magazine where a calloused work- 
nan who has been making skyrockets tries to light his 
yipe with a fuse. He is at his best when sitting at a table, 
yecause he has something to pound on. If he has no table 
© pound on he will pound on you, just as cheerfully, 
vhich will not make so much noise as a table, unless you 
lappen to be a particularly hard case—or have one—but 
vill supply the basis for the accentuation just as well. 

Wilson hates peace. He welcomes animosity. He will 
ight at the drop of the hat, and, if hats are not dropping 
requently enough, he will take steps to drop a few. When 
1e isn’t fighting he is unhappy, and when he is fighting 
nany other people are unhappy. His crest is a bantam 
ooster. His motto is: ‘‘Lay on, MacDuff!” and his bat- 
le cry is: ‘‘Eat ’em alive!” He has been fighting ever 
ince he has been in Washington, and he is fighting yet. 
Te will be fighting so long as there is any breath in him. 
sometimes he gets whipped—gets whipped ferociously — 
yut that is alla part of the game. The glory of the combat 
as been his, even if his political eyes are blackened and 
tis robe of office has both tails torn off and is ripped up 
he back. 

He was born in Indiana, and was early in politics as 
urnishing the best field for the shock of battle available 
it that time. He went to the State Legislature, and then 
-resident Arthur appointed him receiver of public moneys 
it Spokane Falls, in the then Territory of Washington. He 
vent out to Washington, and has been there ever since, 
ssisting in the development of the country and retarding 
he development of his antagonists so far as a first-class 
ighting man can. They elected him to the Fifty-first 
Jongress as first Representative after Washington became 
, State, and he came to Washington, the city, rolled up his 
leeves and waded in. 


A Transplanted Indianian at Large 


HEY looked at him curiously at first, this transplanted 
Indianian who hopped into anything that came along 
vith a cheerful grin and a cheerless manner of speech that 
nade the persons to whom he addressed his few remarks 
putter like Senator Bacon when he is trying to say ‘‘ter- 
itorial aggrandizement.’’ His first real jump into the 
imelight was just after the Sherman Repeal bill had been 
yassed. General Charles Tracey, of Albany, who used to 
vorship at the shrine of Grover Cleveland more assidu- 
usly than anybody in Washington, referring to him as 
‘that noble countenance,’’ was moved to make a speech 
yf thanks to Congress for passing the bill. The General 
vidently felt he was the Moses who had led the Republic 
ut of the morass, for he voluminously and cordially ex- 
pressed his great gratification that this event had come to 
ass under his supervision. He foresaw in it the salvation 
yf the Republic, and, while he was not unmindful of the 
art he had played in this enormous beneficence, he could 
1ot refrain from expressing the thought that, if it had not 
een for that brave, patriotic, greatest-American -since- 
Jolumbus, who was in the White House, the repeal bill 
vould not have been passed. Therefore, it was meet to 
aud the President, and he lauded him, ius and issimus. 
At the laudiest part of the speech, Wilson got up. 
‘Cuckoo!”’ he cuckooed; ‘‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ The 
fouse, which had been getting ready to throw inkwells 
ind things at the General, blew up. There was an explo- 
ion of laughter that rattled the stained-glass ceiling. 
[hat was the first public application of the cuckoo term. 
senator Morgan, of Alabama, had used it in a speech a 
ew days before, when he said, in his mild and gentle man- 
ier, of the members of his own party who did not agree 
vith him: ‘‘When the White House clock strikes, they 
il say ‘cuckoo,’’”’ but Wilson was the man who used the 
erm first as an appellation. As for General Tracey, he 
1ever did finish his pean of personal and Presidential 
hanks. 

Wilson remained in Congress three terms, and resigned 
n 1895 to go to the Senate. He was in the Senate when 
Mr. Bryan promulgated his immortal doctrine concerning 
he free and unlimited coinage of silver. At the exact and 
sychological moment when Mr. Bryan promulgated that 
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John L. Wilson, Ex-Senator from Washington 


doctrine, the entire Pacific Coast uttered a wild whoop, 
went up in the air all spraddled out, and when it came 
down began running around in circles like a gigantic sand- 
piper, which—if a digression into natural history may be 
permitted in these parlous days for the natural historian — 
spends most of its time trying to find where its head is, 
and in that pleasant and profitable employment is appar- 
ently imbued with the idea that said head is everywhere 
but where it is. 

“Vip—yip—yip!”’ exulted the Pacific Coast. ‘‘The 
free and unlimited coinage of silver! That is the stuff for 
us! If we get double the quantity of money, we will get 
double the price for everything!”’ 

It was fine. Republicans and Democrats and all others 
went in with a glad hurrah. More money! That was the 
ticket. They were willing to stand for the free and un- 
limited coinage of everything, from silver to Dungeness 
crabs. But not for John L. Wilson. He saw a chance for 
a fight. So he set his foot on the gold standard and pro- 
claimed in a clarion voice that that financial rock should 
fly from its firm base as soon as he, and somewhat sooner. 

Well, it was a fight, sure enough. Wilson and some 
few others tried to stem the tide, but it was not good 
weather for stemming out on that part of the coast, and 
was particularly healthful for tides. When they finished 
up at election time they were beaten. Mr. Bryan got the 
votes of Washington. Meantime, Wilson’s long career as 
a fighter had made him some enemies, using some in its 
strictly comparative sense, for the State was not so densely 
populated as it might have been; but it had also cemented 
him to a lot of friends. They went in to reélect Wilson to 
the Senate. 

He was defeated. It is not necessary here to tell how 
he was beaten or who did it. He was beaten, and retired 
to private life. ‘‘There,” said the other fellows, taking 
stock of their scars, ‘‘we guess that finishes him. He’s out 
of it for keeps. Now, let us have peace.” 

He was out of it? Certainly, he was out of it—about as 
long as it took him to get from Spokane to Seattle, and on 
the following day, or thereabouts, he put a modest card 
at the top of the first editorial column of the Post- 
Intelligencer, the big Republican paper, stating to an 
astonished Commonwealth that he had bought said paper 
and from that day would run it as he saw fit. Out of it? 
He was just beginning to get init. There were loud cries. 
Wilson as owner and editor of the P-I! The opposition 
saw a dark cloud on the horizon, no larger than a man’s 
hand. It is there yet, too—only it has spread some. 


Mightier Than the Club 


O FAR as office is concerned, Wilson could not be 

elected to anything, in all probability. The rule of 
polities is that he who puts his fingers to the salve shall 
rise by the salve. The gentleman who goes out with the 
club does not bind himself eternally to the toga or any 
other badge of place. Still, Wilson is a great power in 
the Republican politics of the State, and he is fighting 
yet for what his friends want and for what he wants. 

He says he has no further political ambitions for him- 
self. He is running his newspaper in the interest of peace 
and harmony—the John L. Wilson brand. He admits he 
has some decided opinions about the political ambitions 
of others he might mention. There are still a few persons 


—to his way of thinking —who need trimming, and the 
shears are always sharp and the opportunity always 
sought. Perhaps he will not succeed in his entire trimming 
enterprise, although he has been doing fairly well thus far; 
but he will always be trying, for he never could memorize 
that forgive-and-forget maxim. 

And he fights as he talks—all at once: ‘‘ Biff—swat— 
swat —biff! This is my opinion! Bing!— How do you like 
it?—Bang! Oh, you don’t likeit, eh ?—Thump —cr-a-s-sh — 
thumpety —thump—thump—thump!”’ Heeats’em alive! 


BunkKing with Roosevelt 


HEN President Roosevelt made his recent trip to 
Indianapolis and Lansing, one of the press associa- 

tions sent along a reporter who had never been out with a 
Presidential party before. The reporter was nervous 
and much afraid some of the other press representatives 
would ‘‘scoop” him on some of the incidents of the trip. 

He happened to be away from the train when, at one of 
the stops, an old man, who claimed the President had 
bunked with him out on the plains, came up to shake hands. 
When the reporter got back he heard the story, but he was 
a little suspicious of it, and he summoned up all his courage 
and went in to ask the President about it. 

“Ts it true that you bunked with that man who was 
brought up to the train, Mr. President?”’ he asked. 

‘“Why, yes,”’ the President replied. ‘‘I remember the 
circumstance very well. Wehad been rounding up horses, 
and one was missing. I volunteered to go out after it. I 
rode along a good many miles without catching sight of 
the horse, and night fellon me. I saw a light in the dis- 
tance and came to a little shack on the plains. I thought 
that would be better than sleeping out, and I rapped on 
the door. This man came to the door, let me in and in- 
vited me to sleep there. He had only one bunk, so we 
turned in together.”’ 

The reporter had been standing on one foot and then 
on the other. The President stopped, and he had to say 
something. So he stammered: ‘‘ Was this on a railroad 
train, Mr. President?’’ 


The Oratorical Retainer 


HEN Major-General H. C. Corbin was Adjutant- 
General of the Army and Elihu Root was Secretary 

of War, the two men went riding one day. 
They rode, side by side, for twelve miles. Several times 
General Corbin tried to get Secretary Root into conversa- 


‘tion, but each time he failed. 


They came home and Root hadn’t said a dozen words. 
Corbin was commenting on this silence on the part of the 
Secretary later: ‘‘I suppose,” said Corbin, ‘‘that Mr. 
Root is so used to talking for pay that he won’t say any- 
thing unless he gets a retainer.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Ankeny, of Washington, owns a string of banks 
in his State. 


@ Edward Clark, who wrote the ‘‘nature faker” inter- 
view with President Roosevelt, is celebrated as an expert 
ornithologist. 


@ Charles Spooner, son of ex-Senator Spooner, the famous 
Wisconsin statesman, is practicing law in Seattle. He 
looks like his father. 


@ Isaac Stephenson, the new Senator from Wisconsin, is 
seventy-eight years old and, it is said, has a million for 
each year and a few odd ones for leap years. 


@ August Belmont has been seen riding in his own subway 
in New York, which nails the stories of his exclusiveness. 
However, he has been caught at it but once. 


@ The story that President Roosevelt says ‘‘By George!” 
is stamped as a campaign lie in Washington. The Presi- 
dent says: ‘‘By Godfrey!” and a few other things much 
more Presidential than ‘‘By George!” 


@ Robert L. Owen, who was selected to be one of the 
Senators from Oklahoma, is one-eighth Cherokee Indian. 
When he gets to Washington he will find congenial com- 
pany in Senator Curtis, of Kansas, who is one-quarter Kaw. 


@ Thomas P. Gore, who was, early in the game, slated as 
the other Senator from Oklahoma, is blind. Moreover, he 
has the record for long-distance talking for the Southwest. 
He can speak on any topic longer than any other man in 
his section. 
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HE first half 

of the current 

year marksa 
record in brilliant 
achievement at 
home and commendable endeavor abroad 
for high honors in the outdoor world. 
It is true that the efforts on foreign soil 
have not been rewarded sufficiently to give 
any especial reason for pride of skill, but 
they must be applauded none the less, if 
for no other reason than for the worthy 
illustration they offer of the ‘‘try, try 
again”’ motto, without which the wheels of 
the universe would not revolve. 

At home, the colleges in their final ath- 
letic championships furnished a set of 
games which resulted in the triumph of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the mak- 
ing of half a dozen new records by as many 
athletes whose running and jumping have 
never before been equaled in any set of 
university sports. That is saying a great 
deal, but not really enough, for the games 
may truthfully be classed as the most bril- 
liant in performance of any ever given in 
America. 

Next to the performances of the athletes, 
the most impressive feature of the day 
was the unsuccessful team-struggles of the 
ancient and usually formidable Harvard 
and Yale Universities to make a place for 
themselves in the results of 1907. With 
characteristic courage and determination, 
Yale made the very most of every bit of 
skill and speed contained within her repre- 
sentatives, and succeeded in literally driving 
her way well to the front of the Harvard 
team, which a few weeks before had beaten 
her in a dual competition by a comfortable 
margin. Yale, indeed, succeeded in win- 
ning a third place, while Harvard finished 
far down among the very tail-enders—an 
experience to the Crimson as new as it 
must have been unpleasant. 


Chasing Shadows 


There is no worth in any sport at any 
institution except in so far as it builds up 
general interest among students and a gen- 
eral participation in its activities by the 
student body; which, in simpler language, 
means that it is the well-chosen team of 
fairly good men that shows the healthful 
athletic state, rather than the few individ- 
uals of unusually high quality. It does not 
follow as a matter of course that the col- 
lege which happens to have a few brilliant 
performers is necessarily neglecting the 
best principles of athletics in attaining to 
especial prominence through the work of 
its star men; but the college which permits 
star-hunting by its track-team trainer, and 
which relies largely upon such stars for its 
position in the college athletic world, is 
chasing shadows. One year it may be at 
the top with respect to point-winning, the 
next year it may be at the bottom. 

The most successful contenders of the 
1907 championships, namely, Pennsylva- 
nia, which won first honors, and Mich- 
igan, which secured second place, owe their 
points to the stars whom they were so for- 
tunate as to count among their otherwise 
rather more or less mediocre representa- 
tives. With the large amount of material 
which both of these universities have to 
draw upon, and this year’s record asa fillip, 
no doubt they will each be wise enough now 
to take time by the forelock and devote the 
coming season of preparation to building 
the foundation of athletic teams which may 
give a good account of themselves, even 
after the stars of each have set. 

The international phase of the sporting 
year looms important at this writing, even 
though it does not appear to hold many 
laurels for American pilgrims to England. 
The champion of our amateur golf links 
has been put out in one of the early rounds 
of the British event; one of our most ex- 
pert women golfers has been worsted ; and, 
more recently, Miss Sutton has gone down 
to defeat in the finals of the Northern 
Counties’ lawn-tennis championship of Eng- 
land. So far as women’s tennis is con- 
cerned, there is some comfort in the fact 
that Miss Sutton is a one-time national 
champion not only of America, but also of 
Great Britain; but golf, either for men or 
for women, holds no like solace. For 
several years now we have been sending 
one or another of our first rank in an 
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effort to bring back the championship 
trophy, and only once have we succeeded — 
when W. J. Travis defeated the best of the 
world. Usually, however, our men and 
women aspirants do not get very far into the 
tournament, and, as a rule, the women 
have made rather the better showing on 
foreign links. 

The international event which interests 
me most just now, however, is the forth- 
coming struggle by an American team to 
bring back to its original home the inter- 
national lawn-tennis trophy, known as the 
Davis Cup, which those very brilliant 
asta the Doherty brothers, captured at 

ewport several years ago. Two attempts, 
I think, we have made to recover our loss, 
and each one has been frustrated by the 
same consummate players who carried off 
the cup; under our present poor lawn- 
tennis system—which stunts promising ma- 
terial by permitting the mug-hunters of the 
first class to invade and filibuster State 
tournaments in which they have no resi- 
dential right—our efforts would probably 
continue without avail so long as the 
Doherty brothers defended, because we 
have no one or two playing to-day, and 
none among the ‘‘promising material’’ of 
which we always hear just before the New- 
port event, who could beat the Dohertys. 

But it is reported definitely that these 
famous brothers have retired from the 
game, and, on that account, there is some 
hope that the cup may come back. It is 
not satisfactory to win with the best out, 
and the sportsmen of America wish the 
best of both countries were going to meet; 
as it is, the two countries are nearly on 
even terms, for each, in a sense, is handi- 
capped by its representation. The Ameri- 
can team is further weighted by having 
only two instead of the three members to 
whom it is entitled, because business pres- 
sure prevents the remarkable player, W. J. 
Clothier, from making the trip. If this 
young man were able to join B. C. Wright 
and K. H. Behr—the lone champions of 
their fatherland—the chances are more 
than even that the cup would find its way 
back; without Clothier the chances are 
scarcely even, with the probabilities favor- 
ing Australia getting the trophy. It is 
America’s golden opportunity, and it is a 
pity that the Association could not have 
sent a team more representative of our full 
strength, which, by the way, is weak 
enough at its best. 


Where the Strength Lies 


Next to Clothier, Wright is about our 
strongest player, though Behr is very 
promising, and one day will, if he continues 
to improve, be in the champion class. At 
all events, if we were to be restricted to a 
team or two, perhaps no two would more 
fittingly fill the difficult réle, for they are 
both strong in the important matter of 
endurance and of playing the game out to 
the very end. 

The real task of the Americans will be in 
overcoming the Australian pair, Brookes 
and Wilding, and if they are successful in 
this quarter, as is extremely doubtful, I, 
for one, will count somewhat confidently 
on their recapturing the cup, because the 
most formidable Englishmen they may meet 
are Smith and Risely, who, though stand- 
ing next to the Dohertys in the English 
ranking, are separated by a considerable 
spate from that pair in actual playing 
skill. Granting that the Americans do get 
so far as this in the international tourna- 
ment, they must rely upon success in all 
their singles’ matches for final victory. 
They are not likely to win the doubles’ 
event from Smith and Risely, who were 
good enough to beat the Doherty brothers. 
True, the poor health and condition of one 
of the brothers answers for that defeat, but 
Smith and Risely make a strong team, 
probably too strong for Wright and Behr. 
On the other hand, the Americans have a 
fair chance in the doubles against the 
Australians to help out the singles’ match 
which is apt to be lost against Brookes. 

_ All told, the outlook for the Americans 
is not reassuring; if they win with the 


chances so against 
them, the Associa- 
tion should vote 
them a medal for 
a courageous bat- 
tle against discouraging odds; and, in 
any event, we shall laud them for their 
pluck in at least making their best effort 
for the sporting honor of their country. 
Some of our lawn-tennis players have 
failed signally in that admirable quality, 
but it is pleasing to record that tennis 
must hold more than its share of the kind 
of sportsman who refuses to get into the 
game unless he feels sure of winning. It is 
not an American characteristic to bet only 
on a certainty—if it were, they would still 
be raising coyotes in Wisconsin—and we 
are happy it has not spread beyond some 
weak-hearted players of lawn tennis. 


The Golf Champions 


A golf enthusiast from out of the West has 
taken exceptions to my comment some 
weeks ago on the desirability, for the sake 
of the game’s welfare, of limiting the entries 
to the national championship to the win- 
ners and the runners-up of State champion- 
ship tournaments. As his letter is much of 
the type I often receive from the well- 
meaning but one-sided thinkers, let me 
quote a paragraph. He says: 


Your suggestion is mani- 
festly unfair for several reasons. To 
begin with, the two best men in each 
State would not in all probability 
enter for the National event. I would 
ventuge a guess that not half would 
show up. ook: am_ surprised 
that you missed one point that in itself 
would almost certainly ruin the annual 
U.S.G.A.championships. Supposing, 
for example, it was decided to follow 
your suggestion and the National 
would be decided from a field of State 
champions and runners-up. Take 
Illinois, for instance. I can cite a 
dozen men from Chicago alone, includ- 
ing Chandler Egan, D. E. Sawyer, 
R. E. Hunter, K. P. Edwards, Mason 
Phelps, G. F. Clingman, Jr., Warren 
K. Wood, ete., who are not more than 
three strokes apart when playing their 
game. By your system only two of 
these first-class players are allowed to 
compete in the National. On the 
other hand, the Texas, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and that outfit 
of third and fourth class players are 
given the call, not because they have 
any merit, but because they are State 
champions. 


It is just that ‘outfit’? of whom I was 
thinking when I wrote my original sugges- 
tion, and it is just that ‘outfit,’ namely, 
the great rank and file, that are to be de- 
pended upon to keep golf, or any other 
game, in healthful growth and condition. 
No sport ever thrived, or ever will thrive, by 
adjusting its conditions to meet the desires 
of its experts at the expense of disregarding 
the needs of the rank and file. It is not the 
handful of crack players around Chicago, 
or New York, or Boston, that will give golf 

ermanent prosperity; and, when the legis- 
ators of a game think only of their ‘“‘ best’”’ 
players, they are not only courting stagna- 
tion for the game itself, but following a 
course which will result finally in lowering 
the average playing skill of the first class— 
for there must be activity all along the line, 
if the quality of the highest grades is to be 
maintained at its best. Lawn tennis is, at 
the present day, suffering from just such 
a policy, and golfers should take timely 
warning. 

Lawn tennis and golf should take a leaf 
out of the baseball experience-book and 
divide their competitive honors among met- 
ropolitan (for the large cities) and State and 
National tournaments, restricting the en- 
tries to actual residents in the case of the 
metropolitan and State events, and to the 
first and second men in the annual National 
championships. 

A few years of such arrangement would 
put so much new life into these two games 
that the ‘‘old guard” could scarcely trace 
an outline of their more narrow and stifling 
Hees If competition, as it is said, is the 

ife of trade, certainly honest rivalry is the 


soul of healthful play. —‘‘Farr-piay.” 
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Rare Bargain 


in Suits—Skirts—Jackets—Rainco: 

For a few weeks ea 
only we will make to : 
your measure any 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket or 
Raincoat shown in 
our Summer Cata- 
logue of New York 
Styles at a reduction 
of one-fifth from our 
regular prices. 

Our reason for this 
unusual offer? We 
must dispose of all 
our Summer fabrics 
immediately to make 
room for our Fall 
stock. 

The materials included 
in this Great Sale are not 
only very attractive but 
they cannot be duplicated 
anywhere at less than 
fifty per cent more than 
we ask. 


OUR GUARANTEE —We guar- 
antee to fit you perfectly and | 
give you entire satisfaction or — 
Teturn your money. 


2 


$6.00 Suits now - - = $4, 
$10.00) “56, og ee 
$15.00 « ‘a = = ,_ $12. 
$20.00 « ca hee = oO. 
$3.50 Skirts “« - - - $2, 
$6.00 >) 6s «CN a peered 
$9.00 « CS) te = = $7.. 
$12.00 « SOND ay = = $9. 


Similar reductions on our made-to-order Fackets and Rainc: 

Write to-day for free Summer Catalogue and Samples as : 
as full particulars about our Great Sale. Be sure to mention co 
you prefer, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT Ci 


214 West 24th St., New York 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


TRADE MARK 


For comfort, wear 


THE STAR 4. 
NAINSOOK (S¥ 


Coat-cut Under- 
shirt, knee length 

or long Drawers, 
also Pajamas and 
Nightshirts. 

They’re comfortable 
and healthful and made 
of fabrics woven spe- 
cially for 


THE STAR BRAND 


Note perfect work- 
manshipand you willun- 
derstand why we say — 


| 
SUSPENDERS 


BECAUSE 
MADE THE BEST. 

#) Worn under the shit 

Fasten at hip buttons and gi 


Sold at the best shops. 
Send for Style Book- 

ii armas perfect trousers’ support wit 

out cutting or injuring the shirt, aud cannot be see 


let to Dept. S. 
Hutchinson, Pierce 
& Co. 
Makers of THE STAR 
SHIRT 
842-846 B’dway, NewYork 
Constructed on an entirely new principle. Noo 
jectionable features—no buttons ripped off—no sa 
ging trousers—no vise-like grip across the shoulde 
but plenty of ease every where. Easy to put on. Co 
comfortable, practical. Beware of imitations and i 
sist on getting Se- No Suspenders. } 
50c of your dealer or of us by mail postpaid. 
EAGLE SUSPENDER CO., 1210-12-14-16 Race St., Phila., F 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY $6 
SELLS for SIXTY 


GILSO 


GASOLENE 


ENGI N 
For Pumping, Cre: 
Separators, Churns, Wash 
chines, etc. FREE T 
Ask for catalog—all siz 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, 


A Misfit Speculation in Farming 


M* FATHER is something of a gar- 
dener. He has raised more tomatoes, 
more carrots, more turnips and more other 
kinds of garden truck to the square rod 
than were ever raised before in Northern 
Herkimer County, New York. He is a 
book-farmer. All the agricultural pam- 
phlets issued by various departments of 
agriculture in the northeastern States are 
sent to him regularly, and he follows their 

recepts with great care and enthusiasm. 

he result is, people come many miles to 
see his beets and cabbages, peas and hill 
beans. 

Among those who came was a young 
school-teacher, who saw in agriculture a 
ready mezns for wealth. He borrowed a 
pamphlet on potatoes, talked fertilizers 
with father for an Four or so and then made 
an investment. 

He rented two acres on a sandy level 
down toward Hinckley; ue bought a ton 
of fertilizer for twenty-seven dollars; he 
bought thirty-five bushels of seed potatoes 
at a dollar a bushel; the plowing cost him 
six dollars, and harrowing three dollars 
more. Without counting the hours he him- 
self put in, his total outlay was upward of 
eighty dollars. 

His neighbors watched the crop with in- 
terest. Few of them had any faith what- 
ever in book-farming, and counted father’s 
success as one of the freaks of Nature. They 
did not believe any other man could do 
what he had done once in a thousand 
times. 

But when the potatoes began to show 
their fuzzy, crinkled tops above the hills, 
and the field exhibited a growth unsur- 
passed anywhere around, there was a 
slump in the comments, for a time at least. 

The school-teacher worked molelike, 
mulching the soil of his potato patch. He 
saw the first potato bug come, and killed 
it between two sticks. Then he saw some 
more, which he also killed mechanically. 
Soon they came too thickly for him; the 
time for spraying arrived. He bought a 
six-dollar sprayer. But with the spraying 
days came an offer from a party of fisher- 
men who needed a guide. They told the 
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school-teacher, a sturdy chap, that they 
would pay him two dollars a day for seven 
days’ guiding. The teacher accepted, and 
went into the woods, leaving his unused 
spray in the woodshed. 

Eight days later the school-teacher re- 
turned from the woods with fourteen 
dollars in his pocket. He went forthwith to 
his potato patch with the spray to poison 
the bugs. Every green leaf was eaten by 
the insects. In one week the two acres of 
potatoes was rendered a field of ruin. When 
digging time came the school-teacher did 
not get his seed back. His neglect of the 
field for the sake of fourteen dollars cost 
him at least two hundred dollars clear 
profit, as well as the actual outlay of more 
than one hundred dollars cash and time. 

This school-teacher and all his neighbors 
could not be convinced by any demonstra- 
tion now that scientific farming pays. Not 
only did the school-teacher by his grasping 
at fourteen dollars lose for himself a fine 
profit, but he checked for years the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to the moun- 
tain valley farms. —R. S. S. 


The Sale of Griffer 


A hee is the finest dog in America,” 
remarked my companion. We were 
sitting on the porch of an Atlantic City 
hotel, in March, 1903. I had always prided 
myself on my knowledge of dogs, and, in 
fact, kept a small kennel at my Pennsyl- 
vania home. 

I looked up and saw an English bulldog 
approaching, led by a man of middle age. 
I at once recognized the dog as the cele- 
brated Darby Griffer. 

“T am going to examine that dog, be- 
cause I have often seen him in bench shows, 
and I guess I’ll buy him,” I said. The 
latter part of my remark was in jest, as I 
knew the dog’s owners would not dispose 
of him at any figure. 

The gentleman with the dog sat down 
not far from us and began stroking the dog. 
My acquaintance, whose knowledge of dogs 
seemed unlimited, suggested that we ex- 
amine Griffer. Accordingly, I opened the 
conversation. ‘‘Pardon me, sir, but what 
is the name of your dog?” 


“Darby Griffer. 
of him.” 

Thereupon we sat down and became en- 
grossed in dog-talk. We were all strangers, 
as I thought. Afterward I found out, to 
my sorrow, that we were not. 

I asked the value of Darby Griffer, and 
was told twenty-five hundred dollars. 

“‘T’ll give you two thousand dollars cash 
for him,” I remarked, again in jest. 


Guess you have heard 


“No, I would not sell him for less than | a4 


twenty-five hundred dollars,”’ was the reply. 

“What!” I cried. ‘Is he yours?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘I purchased him 
about a month ago for two thousand 
dollars.”’ 

Then I began to scrutinize Griffer 
closely, and the owner, whose assumed 
name was Jenks, brought forth a long ped- 
igree, which I read with covetous eyes. 

Next morning I was up early and, seeing 
Mr. Gruger, my first acquaintance, I asked 
him what he thought of Griffer. I also 
asked him to examine him and let me know 
if he were worth twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Later in the day we met Mr. Jenks 
with Griffer. 

“You said you would sell Griffer for 
twenty-five hundred dollars cash, did you 
not?”’ I asked. 

“T most assuredly did,” he replied with 
a smile. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gruger was examining 
Griffer with what I considered the skilled 
eye of an expert kennel-keeper. He looked 


up and said: ‘‘That dog’s health is fine. | 


His eyes and teeth could not be better. In 
fact, 
saw.’ 
I was thoroughly satisfied with the dog, 
his pedigree and his value, so I made out 
a check for twenty-five hundred dollars, 
which I saw Mr. Jenks cash at the hotel, 
and Darby Griffer, so called, became mine. 
Two days later I went to my kennels at 
my home with Griffer and without the 
slightest misgiving. Inside of a week I 
was entirely disillusioned. I found out 
that the original Darby Griffer was at 
his kennels, where he should be, and that 
I had paid twenty-five hundred dollars for 
a dog resembling him, which I afterward 
sold for forty dollars. A.G. 


teint k ANS OM OF RED -CHIEMF 


“I was rode,’’ says Bill, ‘‘the ninety 
miles to the stockade, not barring an inch. 
Then, when the settlers was rescued, I was 
given oats. Sand ain’t a palatable sub- 
stitute. And then, for an hour I had to 
try to explain to him why there was nothin’ 
in holes, how a road can run both ways and 
what makes the grass green. I tell you, 
Sam, a human can only stand so much. 
takes him by the neck of his clothes and 
drags him down the mountain. On the way 
he kicks my legs black-and-blue from the 
knees down; and I’ve got to have two or 
erce bites on my thumb and hand cauter- 
ized. 

“But he’s gone’’—continues Bill —‘‘ gone 
home. I showed him the road to Summit 
and kicked him-about eight feet nearer there 
at one kick. I’m sorry we lose the ransom; 
but it was either that or Bill Driscoll to the 
madhouse.”’ 

Bill is puffing and blowing, but there is a 
look of ineffable peace and growing con- 
tent on his rose-pink features. 

“Bill,” says I, ‘‘there isn’t any heart 
disease in your family, is there?” 

“No,” says Bill, ‘nothing chronic ex- 
cept malaria and accidents. Why?” 

“Then you might turn around,” says I, 
“and have a look behind you.” 

Bill turns and sees the boy, and loses his 
complexion and sits down plump on the 
ground and begins to pluck aimlessly at 
grass and little sticks. Vor an hour I was 
afraid for his mind. And then I told him 
that my scheme was to put the whole job 
through immediately and that we would 
get the ransom and be off with it by mid- 
night if old Dorset fell in with our proposi- 
tion. So Bill braced up enough to give the 
kid a weak sort of a smile and a promise to 
omy the Russian in a Japanese war with 

im as soon as he felt a little better. 

I had a scheme for collecting that ransom 
without danger of being caught by counter- 
plots that ought to commend itself to 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


professional kidnapers. The tree under 
which the answer was to be left—and the 
money later on—was close to the road 
fence with big, bare fields on all sides. Ifa 
gang of constables should be watching for 
any one to come for the note they could 
see him a long way off crossing the fields or 
in the road. But, no, sirree! At half-past 
eight 1 was up in that tree, as well hidden 
as a tree toad, waiting for the messenger to 
arrive. 

Exactly on time, a half-grown boy rides 
up the road on a bicycle, locates the paste- 
board box at the foot of the fence-post, 
slips a folded piece of paper into it and 
pedals away again back toward Summit. 

I waited an hour and then concluded the 
thing was square. I slid down the tree, 
got the note, slipped along the fence till I 
struck the woods, and was back at the cave 
in another half an hour. I opened the note, 
got near the lantern and read it to Bill. It 
was written with a pen in a crabbed hand, 
and the sum and substance of it was this: 


Two Desperate Men. 

Gentlemen : J received your letter 
to-day by post, in regard to the ransom 
you ask for the return of my son. I 
think you are a little high in your de- 
mands, and I hereby make you a 
counter-proposition, which I am in- 
clined to believe you will accept. 
You bring Johnny home and pay me 
two hundred and fifty dollars in cash, 
and I agree to take him off your hands. 
You had better come at night, for the 
neighbors believe he is lost, and I 
couldn’t be responsible for what they 
would do to anybody they saw bring- 
ing him back. Very respectfully, 

Exsenezer Dorset. 
“Great pirates of Penzance!’’ says I; 
“of all the impudent ‘ 
But I glanced at Bill, and hesitated. He 
had the most appealing look in his eyes I 


ever saw on the face of a dumb or a talking 
brute. 

“Sam,” says he, ‘‘what’s two hundred 
and fifty dollars, after all? We've got the 


he is the best-built English bull I ever | 


money. One more night of this kid will | 


send me toa bed in Bedlam. Besides being 
a thorough gentleman, I think Mr. Dorset 
is a spendthrift for making us such a liberal 
offer. You ain’t going to let the chance go, 
are you?” 

“Tell you the truth, Bill,” says I, “this 
little he ewe lamb has somewhat got on my 
nerves, too. We'll take him home, pay the 
ransom and make our get-away.” 

We took him home that night. We got 
him to go by telling him that his father had 
bought a silver-mounted rifle and a pair of 
moccasins for him, and we were going to 
hunt bears the next day. 

It was just twelve o’clock when we 
knocked at Ebenezer’s front door. Just at 
the moment when I should have been 
abstracting the fifteen hundred dollars from 
the box under the tree, according to the 
original proposition, Bill was counting out 
bio hundred and {fifty dollars into Dorset’s 

and. 

When the kid found out we were going 
to leave him at home he started up a howl 
like a calliope and fastened himself as 
tight as a leech to Bill’s leg His father 
peeled him away gradually, like a porous 
plaster. 

. ore long can you hold him?” asks 
ill. 

“T am not as strong as I used to be,” 
says old Dorset, ‘‘but I think I can promise 
you ten minutes.” 

“Enough,” says Bill. ‘In ten minutes 
I shall cross the Central, Southern and 
Middle Western States, and be legging it 
trippingly for the Canadian border.” 

And, as dark as it was, and as fat as Bill 
was, and as good a runner as J am, he was 
a good mile and a half out of Summit before 
I could catch up with him. 
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Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder is a precious ally to Milady 
in her daintiness. It deodorizes 
perspiration—prevents that shiny" 
uppearance of the skin —relieves 
sunburn and induces a feeling of 
comfort, 

Men will find it delightful to use 
after shaving. It soothesthe skinand 
overcomes any feeling of stickiness. 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


Write us for a free sample 


for the baby. It keeps him from 
chafing and makes him feel ‘skin 
happy.” 

‘Try Mennen’s Violet 
Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut Parma violets. 
Each box is guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906, Serial No. 1542. 


(Borated) 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
10 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey 
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Industries 
Wanted 


I have a number of exceptionally 
choice industrial sites located in the 
Pittsburgh District and enjoying every 
possible advantage in the way of Low 
freight rates—Unexcelled shipping 
facilities —Cheap coal and natural gas 
— Electric power—plenty of room for 
expansion. I want to get into touch 
with industrial establishments contem- 
plating a change of location —And am 
willing to pay 


A Liberal 
Commission 
for information that will lead to the 


locating of desirable manufactories on 
any of my properties. If you are con- 


nected with, or know of any establish- 
ment that might be interested in a 
very attractive proposition for a fac- 


tory site write me to-day—it will be no 
trouble to you and it may mean a sub- 
stantial sum of money. 

All correspondence will be treated 
as absolutely confidential. 


Arthur Reiche 


1612 Machesney Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


42555 MARINE MOTOR} 


Complete —the engine you want—a proven #i 
success —not an experiment. 
Thousands in use. Quiet, smooth operating, 
Sy correctly designed — delivers power in 
excess of rating. 


Reversible, Speedy, No Cranking 


% A, two-cycle, no valves nor cams. Cylinder ff 
and piston ground to a mirror finish. 
Piston rings pinned in position. Extra fill 

By fine finish 
y Price includes full boat equipment ready 
, for installing. WE GUARANTEE ab- 
i solute satisfaction or replace without cost 
to you. Write at once for catalogue of all sizes. 


LEARN TO SWIM 
Ayvads GyWater -Wings 
Price a = 


— 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 lbs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of anyone who has used Ayvad's 


water-\ ings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
f adjusted. Vakes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 


Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 


COUT 
on ae a 


AGL «Military Academy 
— Columbia, Tenn. 

A high grade preparatory school for all colleges 
and life work. Magnificent campus, 67 acres; 
latest modern equipment; healthiest location 
in the South; every facility for correct study and 
beneficial recreation. Large faculty, competent 
instructors; seven airy, cheerful buildings. 
Systematic education and consistent cultiva- 
tion, our aim. Full descriptive catalog free. 


J.C. Hardy, M.A., J. E. Edgerton, M.A., Principals 
ChattanoogaCollegeofLaw « 
£ 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to the degree of LL. B., and ad- 
mission to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strony faculty of 14members. Terms | 
reasonable, Students may be self-supporting. 
Salubrious climate. Next term begins Sept. 25, 
1907. For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C.R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


25 Samples of POST CARDS 10c 


New Subjects just out, no two alike. Retail at 5 cents each 


Would you like to work for us a few hours each day 
and increase your income? W rite us to-day. 
THE STEIN CO., Dept. B, 342 State St., Chicago, Il. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


MINING LURES FOR INVESTORS 


OMEBODY once said that a mine ‘‘is a 
hole in the ground into which suckers 
drop money.” This homely saying 

conveys a very costly truth. For years, 
mines and mining propositions have lured 
the investor into speculation. There have 


| been periods of what has well been termed 


“mining madness.” During these times 
the unwary and the gullible have been 
fleeced of their savings. Yet the impetuous 
investor, always seeking to get rich over 
night, seems never to be able to profit by 
the experience of those who lost before him 
at the same game. 

You often hear the. expression, ‘‘He has 
got a gold mine,” used to denote that a man 
has a good thing and is making a lot of 
money out of it, because a gold mine, ac- 
cording to long-established belief, was the 
ideal and unfailing source of wealth. Now- 
adays, as soon as a mining proposition is 
sprung, nearly everybody looks upon it as 
the Heaven-born opportunity to get in on 
the proverbial good thing. The shrewd 
mining promoter knows well how to play 
upon this almost universal human weak- 
ness, and the result usually isa rich harvest 
for the promoter and a large and painful 
amount of regret for the investor who has 
been separated from his money. 

Thus the story of American finance is 
studded with records of mining losses. 
Ever since the famous gold strike in Califor- 
nia in 1849 there have been these epochs of 
wild mining speculation. Discoveries in 
new fields usually start them. Then the 
public goes mad and falls victim to ‘‘wild- 
cat’’ schemes, falsely and often criminally 
labeled ‘‘investment.’’ 


An Epidemic of Mining Fever 


Just now the country is suffering from a 
very bad case of mining fever. It was 
started by the discovery of rich gold ore 
in Nevada. Many valuable mines were 
developed, and this was followed by a 
stampede of promoters to the scene. Scores 
of ‘‘camps” were formed. The promoters 
have used the producing mines as exam- 
ples of ‘‘what might be expected,” and on 
this glittering promise have roped in the 
savings of thousands of people in all parts 
of the country. Practically wherever you 
pick up a newspaper you can read glaring, 
alluring advertisements of mining stocks 
that promise to make you rich almost over 
night. Judging from some of these adver- 
tisements, you would be led to believe that 
the promoters had all turned philanthro- 
pists and were torn with a desire to benefit 
mankind. But most of it is plain, old- 
fashioned gambling. 

There are three kinds of mining proposi- 
tions before the public: 

1. Gold mining, which is probably the 
most popular, and which comprises the bulk 
of mining speculation. 

2. Copper mining, which includes a host 
of schemes kept alive by market manipula- 
tion of the stock. 

3. Silver mining, the recent boom in 
which grew out of the growing demand for 
the metal, coupled with the discovery of 
rich deposits in Canada. 

Let us see how most of these schemes are 
developed, and how they enrich no one but 
the promoters. 


The Way of the Promoter 


In the first place, the great majority of 
really valuable mining properties in the 
new fields, whose producing and earning 
capacity has been tested, are owned and 
controlled by afew men. The public rarely 
gets a chance to get in on the ground floor of 
these propositions which are the real, bona- 
fide good things. In the case of the Nevada 
gold fields, for example, which started the 
present gold fever, the men who made the 
“‘finds,”’ in many cases, wisely got private 
capital to develop them. They did not or- 
ganize large companies, put out seductive 
advertisements and ask the public to come 
in and share the rich bounty. Hence many 
of the alleged mines whose stock is being 
so widely sold are practically unproved and 
undeveloped properties. 

Right here, then, comes the principal evil 
of mining speculation, for it lies in the 
schemes floated by promoters. This is one 
of the favorite plans: The promoters geta 


claim in the ore-belt and organize a com- 
pany with a capital stock of one million 
dollars. The par value of each share is one 
dollar. The capital is usually in the millions 
because, by long and profitable experience, 
the promoter has learned that people would 
rather be buncoed in million-dollar propo- 
sitions than in smaller ones. It is easy to 
pick up ore and to get ‘‘expert”’ assays con- 
taining imposing figures that look well in 
advertisements. The stock is sold any- 
where from one cent to twenty-five cents a 
share. 

Then the advertising campaign begins. 
Alluring advertisements, promising any- 
where from twenty to forty per cent. profit, 
are spread broadcast. ‘‘Market letters” 
are issued, that tell in eloquent language 
of the dazzling possibilities of the mine, but 
most of the language is consumed in de- 
scribing mines in the neighborhood that 
have produced ore. By means of this sort 
of advertising it is possible to sell some of 
the stock and realize cash. 

When enough money has been secured 
work begins. Sometimes a shaft is sunk. 
Then it is discovered that it is necessary to 
have a hoist, or a mill, or something else, 
and work must cease ‘‘or continue at a 
loss,” as the promoters put it, until the 
needed improvements are made. This 
gives the opportunity to sell more stock. 
The stockholders and the public generally 
are notified that they may buy stock at the 
old price before it is raised —‘“but you must 
buy now” is the injunction. 

Frequently, at this juncture, some of the 
stock is manipulated in the market, if it 
happens to slip in as a “‘listed” stock in 
one of the Western exchanges. This helps 
to create an interest in the stock. More 
money is raised by this second campaign, 
and the mine is developed some. The pro- 
moters always keep a majority of the stock, 
so that, in the event of the mine panning 
out big, they get the lion’s share of profits. 
But in the event of failure—and this is the 
more common story —the mine is shut down, 
often by order of court, and all that the 
stockholder has is his certificate of stock, 
which shows that he has lost his savings. 


Genuine Gambling 


Of course, many mining promoters do not 
deliberately set out to rob the public. But 
the fact remains—and it is this fact that 
the investor should keep in mind when con- 
sidering the matter—that, at best, all min- 
ing stock is speculation, and, until the 
mine’s producing and earning capacity is 
proved, it is the wildest sort of gambling. 

One reason why so many people lose their 
savings in mining speculation is that they 
find it difficult to resist the allurements 
of the cunningly-written advertisements. 
These advertisements are printed often by 
reputable newspapers. 

One of these advertisements was accom- 
panied by a ‘‘guarantee” to the stock- 
holder that if he was not satisfied with the 
investment ‘‘after a year,” the promoter 
would sell the stock for him ‘“‘at the highest 
market price.’”’ This sounds good, but 
often there is no market price, and, some- 
times, no mine, at the end of a year. 

The investor is also told that he can buy 
on the installment plan, one promoter de- 
claring in an advertisement of five-cent 
stock: ‘‘I only want five dollars from you 
aa to give me a chance to make you 
TICH.@ 

Many of these mining companies are in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Arizona, which, according to an advertise- 
ment of a guarantee company, are: ‘‘The 
most liberal in the United States. Legis- 
latures cannot repeal your charter. Keep 
offices and do business elsewhere.” 


The Actual Results 


Not long ago a Wall Street statistician 
made a study of these ‘“‘get rich quick” 
mining companies. Out of a hundred com- 
panies investigated it developed that ex- 
actly eight had ever paid dividends. Of 
this eight only one company paid an actual 
dividend (it was four per cent.), and this 
was paid after the hardest effort. The 
other seven paid dividends, presumably out 
of their Mees sales for the purpose of influ- 
encing the sale of the stock. 
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$500 BONDS 


We have for sale several issues of 
Long Time 
Municipal Bonds 


which are direct obligations of 
cities and school districts in grow= 
ing sections of the country. We 
offer these bonds at prices to yield 


4.25% to 4.50% 


Send for Special Circular 830 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


21 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Denver 


We offer a selected list of 
RAILROAD Bonps' and 
SHORT TERM NorTgEs 
yielding an income of from 


4% to 614% 


Descriptive circulars and _ prices 
on application. 


Our Statistical Department is fully equipped to 
answer any questions regarding investment securities. 


MACKAY & CO. 
16 Nassau Street, New York 


421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


15 Congress Street 
Boston 


You have no doubthad many oppor- 
tunitiesyouwere unabletoentertain. 
Start a savings bank account at 6% 
# compound interest,such as we offer. 
H Opportunity comes seldom. Next 
time you will be able to grasp it. 
A \Write for Booklet A today. 
4 Equitable Banking and Loan Co. 
Macon, Ga, Fs 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds, 
pay Over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Prices. Write for details, 
Security Investment Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


Best grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct, 
saving you $20.00 ona canoe. All canoes cedar and 
copper fastened. 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


4, No other machine can do it success- 
Z, fully for lack of original patents owned 


4 


fu ¢ by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
Catalog 4 No belt or switch necessary. No 
free 3 3] batteries whatever, for make and 
ari he break or jump-spark. Water and 
full rare. dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
infor- Z MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation. 18 Main Street, Pendleton,Ind., U.S.A. 


Send for the $1 a year. 
Monthly Sample copy 
Journal 10 cents. 


Devotedto Portland cementconstruction,—reinforced concrete, side- 
walks, concrete block houses, churches, cement brick, bridges, etc. 


Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Issues unequalled policies protecting against 

loss of income due to any accident or disease, 


at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 


Here is a story that shows what happens 
when you put the actual test to mining 
stock: A New York banker loaned a friend 
some money. It was purely a personal 
matter. The only collateral the man could 
give was two thousand shares of gold min- 
ing stock. The next day the banker called 
up a broker of the ‘‘curb”’ market where 
much mining stock is sold, and asked him if 
there had been any offerings of the stock he 
held as collateral. 

“Yes,” replied the broker. 

‘“What’s the price?’”’ asked the banker. 

He was told that $1 had been bid and 
$14 asked for it. 
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‘‘Sell five hundred shares for me,’’ said 
the banker. 

The next day the ‘‘curb”’ broker called 
up the banker and said: 

“‘T am very sorry, but there is no market 
for that stock.’”’ Thus its whole value was 
fictitious. 

The best advice in regard to the buying 
of mining stock such as is being advertised 
to-day in large quantities and at low price 
is that once given by a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, who said to a prospective buyer: 

“First investigate the company thor- 
oughly; besure that the people behind it are 
honest, and then invest in something else.”’ 


LITERARY FOLK 


THEIR WAYS AND THEIR WORK 


Holman F. Day 


Moore’s Idea of Héloise 


N HIS last book, a book of the memoir 
kind, George Moore, the realist, de- 
scribed himself as being ‘‘gold as the sun.” 
With less felicity, but greater accuracy, a 
distinguished dramatist described him as 
resembling a bad ice cream. 

One day he came rushing into the offices 
of The Saturday Review, and cried to 
Frank Harris, then the editor, ‘‘I’ve been 
reading the letters of Héloise to Abelard, 
Harris! What do you think of them? Do 
you believe in them?” 

‘“What’s the matter with them? I have 
always thought they were all right,’ said 
Harris. 

“Oh, come, they’re impossible, now, 
Harris! Quite impossible!’ 

“Arethey? I thought they wereauthen- 
tic,’’ said Harris. 

“They're nonsense, Harris—sheer non- 
sense! No woman ever wrote letters like 
that to me //!” 


Well-Disguised Americans 


E ARE waiting to hear the critics 
ronounce Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
The Privateers a greater romance than 
the Odyssey, The Three Guardsmen and 
Redgauntlet. Homer and Dumas supplied 
a few rousing scraps with which to. salt 
their leisurely pages, but Mr. Watson, 
when he once gets started and has cut 
loose from the golf-field and the hotel, keeps 
up a continuous fire of pistol-shots, captures 
and rescues, hairbreadth escapes and vil- 
- Jainous daring. Homer and the others, to 
be sure, paid some respect to human prob- 
ability, which doesn’t bother Mr. Watson 
for a moment. 

The two American millionaires who fight 
for control of a railroad across the person 
of a gentle English girl, using her as hostage 
or counter in their ruthless game, are as 
vulgar a pair of crooks as a novelist could 
conceive. Apparently, Mr. Watson thinks 
he has embodied in them the chief qualities 
of our financial aristocracy—of the men 
“who do things and do them quick.” 
Alston and Rudgwick do not hesitate to 
break the laws of chivalry any more than 
the laws of the land in their game to outwit 
each other. 

But the only recognizably American 
trait that they exhibit is their coolness. 
Where Mr. Watson picked up the choice 
vocabulary of distorted slang with which 
they muddle their remarks would be inter- 
~ esting to know. Perhaps it was overheard 
at the Carlton or the Cecil. But does he 
really think that this jabber is the Amer- 
ican language? 


The best that can be said for these 
millionaire toughs from Chicago and 
Montana is that they have more life in them 
than the sappy, young English naval officer 
who plays the chivalrous hero. And they 
are spared the luscious love-making that 
the author puts into the latter’s mouth. 


The Sick Man’s New Problem 


IERRE LOTI is better known to 
Americans than most foreign authors. 
His Iceland Fisherman, Madame Chrysan- 
theme and The Marriage of Loti have been 
liked by many on this side of the Atlantic, 
although they contain little of that ‘‘ac- 
tion’? which the reviewers are fond of 
talking about. Loti’s poetic, impression- 
istic books are as unlike as possible the 
favorite types of fiction, but they are none 
the less good. 

To the wandering naval captain, who 
has found the leisure to write twenty-seven 
volumes, the favorite field has been Turkey, 
Constantinople, Stamboul, Ispahan. He 
comes back to the Turk again in The 
Disenchanted—but with a purpose! His 
book is a plea for the oppressed, for the 
married women who are forever shut behind 
the lattices of the harem. The astonishing 
thing, as Loti presents their case, is the 
condition of advanced education and cul- 
ture of these upper-class Turkish women. 
They are dressed from Paris, live in French 
boudoirs, speak the European languages, 
read Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, as well 
as Loti and Gyp—and with all this these 
women may never talk with a Man. The 
pity of it! 

The three charming, veiled Mussulmans 
who confide their troubles to the author 
are all divorced or widowed; two of them 
finally commit suicide rather than reénter 
the married state. The fate of Djenane 
especially is a pathetic little tale. 

There are apparently two ways out of this 
woman question for Turkey: less educa- 
tion or more liberty. As Woman rarely for- 
feits anything she has once had, the former 
is impossible. So the next problem for the 
Sick Man of the East is the New Woman. 
We extend him our deep sympathy. 


Clyde Fitch’s Advice 


T A DINNER given in his honor in 
New York not long ago, Clyde Fitch 
told of the advice he once gave an aspiring 
young novelist who worried him with his 
ooks. It appearsthat the embryo Fielding 
was better qualified to sell shoes than write 
novels. One day he came to Mr. Fitch ina 
great state of mind. He declared: 
“Noone willreadmy manuscripts. There 
is a conspiracy of silence against me.” 
“Join it,” advised Mr. Fitch. 


Browning to the Many 


Hees in Browning there was some balm 
for those who find his poems too cryp- 
tic for the common mind. In a letter 
of the poet’s, lately brought to light, he 
says: 

“T can have little doubt that my writing 
has been in the main too hard for many I 
should have been pleased to communicate 
with; but I never designedly tried to 
puzzle people, as some of my critics have 
supposed. On the other hand, I never 
pvended to offer such literature as should 

e a substitute for a cigar or a game of 
dominoes to an idle man. So perhaps, on 
the whole, I get my deserts and something 
over —not a crowd, but a few I value more.”’ 
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Fluctuating Investment. 
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N fifteen years this Company has sold $260,000,000 | 
of Guaranteed MortgagesiqqNo investor has lost ne 4))) 
dollaref either principal jor mterest: 

é fePithie’F rst aviortgage Se 
thé form of 


Real Estate 
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$75 Will Buy this fine HOPKINS& ALLEN 


- Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN BUYING THIS 
RIFLE. It’s the HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR REPEATER 
— recognized everywhere as the handsomest, best handling, quick- 
est and straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in 
Shoots 22 caliber short, Jong and long rifle car- 
Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber 


America at the price. 
tridges without change of carrier. 
long and long rifle; ‘he ejector works like lightning. 
you can work the trigger; the appearance of the gun 


Call at your Dealer’s or Write us Today. 
AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION—IF Y¢ 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY 
KIND OF A_ FIREARM, WRITE FOR 
OUR BEAUTIFUL “GUN GUIDE FREE 
AND CATALOG” FOR 1907. IT'S 

Gives more points on guns than any cata- 
log published, Gives best prices and most 
complete line. 


Modern business conditions 
demand the utmost mechan- 
ical efaciency provided by the 


LPS VES [t aOMes TO Se 
LEA OA Fe fee AUS Reed bad bd ood RO 


THE STOCK is of beautiful selected American Walnut, light, strong and graceful — polished almost like Mahogany. BARRELis 
of fine high power rifle steel, rifled with our new patented increase twist which gives best range and trajectory. ACTION: is 
improved Military Bolt Pattern (side efection) which is recognized as the best action made fora repeating rifle — action is also 
equipped with Positive Safety Device, removing danger of accidental discharge. GUN is 40% in. long, barrel 22 inches — takes 
down in two parts and can be packed in a trunk or suit case. Materials, Manufacture and Assembling are of Highest 
Grade Throughout —and the Rifle is Warranted to Give the Greatest Satis/action —a Remarkable Bargain at our Price. 


WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT TO YOU FOR $8.25— 
JU CANNOT FIND IT AT NEAREST STORE. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
Dept. 15, NORWICH, CONN., U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade, Popular-Priced 


22 Caliber 
16 Shots 


poe 


You can make bull’s eves as fast as 
ts something you can take pride in. 


Firearms in the World. 


Rather than buy a typewriter of inferior 


service the business man of to-day is will- 


ing to take his turn with an order for 


thealy. C2SM 


TL Eeeepk OS: -Y bie 


WRITER. Orders filled in rotation. 


Send for 


Free liiustrated Catalogue. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


: 
BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


Pens for All Purposes 

Perhaps you’re an artist, 

or an engrosser, a book- 

keeper, a student, or just 

an ordinary letter writer— 
there’s a 


Spencerian 
Steel Pen 


for you. Points are delicately 

adjusted and smoothly ground. f 

A sample card of 12 different 

patterns sent for 6 cents postage. | 
Spencerian Pen Co., 

349 Broadway, New York. 


“THE only 12 bladed dollar razor 
in the world. Complete for 


$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blacles, safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper 
attractively cased. Extra blaces 
12 for 75 cents, which also fit Gem 
and Star frames. Six new Ever- 
Readyblades exchanged for six dull 
ones and 25 cents. On Sale Every- 
where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00. 


American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York. 


DES 


EWery Sct: 


A. year-behinder 

is worse than 

a mollycoddle. 

The one is a ninny — 
but the other 

is a chump. 


The man who buys 
a high-powered 
four-cylinder 
touring car 
in this 
six-cylinder era 
is no mollycoddle, 
but he certainly is 
a year-behinder. 
If you haven't 
learned 
the why of this 
six-cylinder 
preference, 
let's show you what 
simplicity, 
silence, 
‘““sweetness,” 
flexibility 
and power are 
as exemplified 
in a Ford Six. 

‘‘A Demonstration 

is a Revelation.’’ 


$2800 


F. 0. B. Detroit 


Ce y 
Ci ae 


Model “K,” 6 cyl., 40 H. P. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG and address 
of your nearest Ford agent or branch. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
266 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Marine Motors 
Note this record 
carefully. We have 
made and shipped 
hundreds of 
these engines & 
since January 
Ist, ancl for 
every Engine 
we have a per 
fectly satisfied 
customer— 
due to correct 
design, best ———— 
of material, "=m 
mechanically \j 
correct construc- 
tion, rigid inspection and 
thorough testing. Anyone, no 
matter how inexperienced, can in- 
stall a Du Brie Engine hy follow- 
ing our simple, concise, plain, 
complete directions. Hundreds 
have done so and written en- 
thusinstic letters telling of their 
ease and simplicity of operation. 
Elevated Gearless Commutator— 


Made in 10 
$1Zes ¥ 


* $95 
Or. § 
With Complete Equipment 


Prices of other sizes 
upon request. 


Nn) noisy.dangerous gears; Direct 
Acting Vertical Plunger Pump — 
no side motion; Generator Valve 
with Float Feed and Throttle 


—a perfect mixture and absolute Reversible, Speedy, 

economy of fuel. Two and three Simple, No Cranking 

cylinder engines operated perfectly with one generator valve, 
We do not aim to make the largest number of engines, 


but are making the best. Catalogue sent on request, 


DU BRIE MOTOR CO., 437 Guoin Street, Detroit, Mich. 


“teen —_ = Nout-Nico Pipe Device 


Lf Keeps your Pipe Clean, Cool 
y ) and Fragrant. 
No nicotine possible,- separates to- 
bacco from saliva, has 20 vents to burn 


tobacco evenly, prevents caking, never 
clogs or leaves soggy waste in bowl. Fits 
any pipe, easily inserted and removed. 
Saves your tobacco. Makes pipe smoking: 
enjoyable, refreshing and healthful, Asents 


Wanted. Specialty Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y, 
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THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


(Coneluded from Page 11) 


the live news of the whole system. Another 
element in handling men is attention to 
their personal finance problems. It was 
necessary in the past to bring about weekly 
payment of wages by law. There is still 
an amazing amount of pig-headedness 
in this matter, and too little attention 
to the worker’s desire to have his pay every 
Saturday night. But many employers 
have inaugurated profit-sharing systems 
and enable their men to buy stock below 
the market price, with installment pay- 
ments. How far a little attention goes in 
this direction is shown in the padrone 
system, for which there is little but con- 
demnation. The padrone enslaves newly- 
arrived Italians and charges them enormous 
commissions for finding work, and high 
rents for the tenements they live in. But 
the following experience of the New York 
street-cleaning department shows that there 
is also a thick gilding to his fetters. 


BY 


Until 1896 it was the custom in this 
department to draw upon padrones for the 
large extra force needed in cleaning up a 
big snowstorm. The padrone furnished 
young, robust men in any quantity at $1.50 
apiece per day. What he paid was a mat- 
ter between them and himself. But each 
man got his money for his day’s work every 
night from the padrone and the latter 
waited weeks for the lump payment that 
came through the slow channels of the city 
government. Labor agitators fastened on 
this system and a law was passed requiring 
the city to pay two dollars a day for snow 
shovelers, and to hire only naturalized citi- 
zens, after physical examination. It was 
difficult to get men under the new law, 
and the slow system of city payment made 
the padrone system preferable. 
~ Editor's Note — This is the first of a series of 
papers on modern methods in the management of 
employees. 
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been doing—and to as much more as we 
will—and that the winner will, without 
taking extraordinary precaution, pit him- 
self alone against Mr. Manling. That is, 
let the winner compact to carry and hold 
the pools each day with the ordinary care- 
lessness of travelers with money, leaving 
their cabin doors ‘on the hook’ and so on,” 
Preston concluded with a smile; ‘‘and let 
Mr. Manling compact in return to operate 
only against the winners of our pools!” 

After the “‘ Hear; hear!” had died down: 

“The gentlemen will all now take paper, 
each writing upon it yes or no, as he accepts 
or declines this proposition. Mr. Manling, 
as evidence that he is here and accepts, will 
write in addition the monogram ‘which is 
upon my purse he stole last night. As Mr. 
Dunneston and I lead, please all file by and 
drop your ballots into the hat here.”’ 

““Manling is present! He has agreed!” 
Preston cried, as he took up a slip of paper 
after all had passed. 

“And all the gentlemen have voted yes!”’ 
the captain concluded. ‘‘ From the reports 
that have come to me of Mr. Manling, I 
feel secure now in thanking you for having 
removed the more embarrassing possibil- 
ities from this affair. Is it the sense that 
this agreement binds at once?”’ 

A middle-aged American broker edged 


| forward. 


“Mr. Harrister, who won the pool to- 


| day,’ Preston announced, ‘‘asks me to say 


to Mr. Manling that he voted upon this 
agreement considering it retroactive —that 
is, to include the pool he won to-day. The 
captain will keep no extra watch upon Mr. 
Harrister’s room. And let all honest men 
play fair and give the thief his chance!”’ 

“Gentlemen,”’ cried Dunneston, ‘‘shall 
we now retire to the smoking-room and 
bid upon the next pool? Let us follow the 
spirit of our agreement and bid it high!” 

The women clapped as the men laughed 
and filed out, looking at each other. 


W 


| ‘DY THE ‘wireless’?”’ 


“We'd lost land; but the Hibernia 
relayed it. Six feet, dark hair and eyes; 


| gray clothes.”’ 


“But that might not make it him; it 
might be a dozen.” 

“Not so many.” 

Miss Varris, now thoroughly awake, sat 
up and listened intently. 

“Of course, he could easily have stolen it 
from himself to put up this game. But the 
girl—would he fs 

The voices without hushed and moved 
away. 

“ Did he?” MissVarris caught. ‘‘Couldn’t 
she have oe 

The girl stared about blankly. A note 
had been put under her door; she seized it 
hastily, and read: 


Dear Miss Varris : 

I am writing this to catch you before 
you leave your cabin. I will state the 
plain facts without comment. 

You know that the captain sent 
yesterday, by ‘‘wireless,’’ for any 
description or indication the police 
might get of the man known as Man- 
ling. No reply came yesterday. 

Early this morning, when we first 
arose, Mr. Dunneston and I both went 


to the ‘wireless’? room to inquire, 
when we found that we had been out of 
communication with land almost since 
our message yesterday morning. But 
we found that the Hibernia, about two 
hundred miles nearer than we, and with 
which we were then in communication, 
had very recently talked with land. 

Ouroperator then asked the Hibernia 
to relay our message to land; but at 
first she could not get into communica- 
tion. Our operator was for giving it up, 
and I confess that—as you will prob- 
ably hear soon enough, anyway—I 
gave it up, too, and went away with 
him or got him to go away with me, 
as you prefer; but Dunneston stayed 
by it, and we had scarcely got away 
when he called us back to see if the 
call ticking on our resonators might 
not be for us. 

Without wasting words, Miss Varris, 
the Hibernia was then calling us to 
relay to us the message we had been 
on hoe It stated simply that the 
police had obtained a description of 
the man known as Manling. He was 
six feet tall, tanned and with dark hair 
and eyes, and, in short, I admit with- 
out question, corresponded in the 
most complete way a general descrip- 
tion can to myself. 

Also the pool which Mr. Harrister 
won yesterday was taken last night. 
He took me down into his cabin to 
show me the place and the conditions 
of his keeping the pool, to ask me if it 
was according to agreement. This 
morning it was gone. 

You will understand, of course, that 
I am now practically positively iden- 
titied to the ship as Manling; and I 
send this to you before you leave 
your cabin, I hope, so you may govern 
yourself upon full information to date. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp Preston. 


P. S. I should also add the mcst 
embatrassing feature. They think, of 
course, that I stole my own pool to 
effect the arrangement I made last 
night. It has been gossiped also that 
you pretended the loss of your things 
and the chloroforming to assist me. 
Perhaps, you will appreciate best from 
this the action you must take toward 
me. I, of course, shall fully appreciate 
your position. J am temporarily left 
at large. 


Miss Varris hesitated, reread the note 
carefully and, crumpling it in her hand, 
hurried on with her clothes and went out. 

She had expected a stare; but the direct 
and uncovert stare that met her as she 
came upon deck, and kept ringing her round 
as she proceeded toward her chair at the 
stern, made her color, not so much with 
mortification as with anger, which steadied 
her to her determination. 

As she came toward the stern she was 
conscious, however, with some admission 
cf relief, that the stare upon her was being 
diverted, or at least divided. She looked up 
and saw Preston before her. 

““Good-morning!”’ , 

Preston drew back, but recovered him- 
self at once. 
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HE betterness of 
“Greenleaf” over 
ordinary garden hose is 
much more than the 
usual superiority of 
standard articles over 
less dependable grades. 
The finest rubber and 
\\. four plies of the strong- 
| est cotton fabric, tightly 
woven, are your as- 
sSurances that 
‘““Greenleaf’’ hose will 
not develop wee leaks, 
then crack and peel— : 
and become worthless after a 
few months’ service, as is the 
Seley with hose in general. 


If your dealer tells you he hasn’t 
‘Greenleaf’ don’t take an unknown, 
unreliable brand. Send $ro direct tous 
and we will express prepaid 50 feet 
‘‘Greenleaf’’ hose, with standard nozzle 
and coupling. Address home office or 
branch nearest you. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway. 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA —615 N. Broad Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.— 102 N. Pryor Street. 
BOSTON — 20 Park Square. RBUFFALO—717 Main Street. 
DETROIT — 237 Jefferson Avenue. 
CLEVELAND — 2134-6 East Ninth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO — 512-14 Mission Street. 
LONDON, 26 City Road. 


If ‘‘ Hose Sense” appeals to ycu, 
send postcard request 
for Booklet No. 8 


Northern 
Steamship Co. 


S.S. NORTH WEST 


Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays 


S.S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
and Chicago Saturdays 


American or European Plan 

[ee all lake resorts, including 

Mackinac Island, Sault 

Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hough- 

ton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Season from Fune 22d to 

first week in September. 

TICKETS 


OPTIONAL 
Rail or Steamship 


Write for particulars and 

sot printed matter to 
; W. M. LOWRIE, G.P. A. 
wee 379 Broadway, New York 


 6Starts without cranking; no 
H} cams, valves, springs or & 
sprockets. Only 3 moving 


a parts. All 
fy bearings 
Hy] babbitted. / 
fH For your eae 
fi Row Boat, 
q Sail Boat, 
Launch. Send for 
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Mm, Prices. Cyl- & 
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Crank § 
shaft drop § 


: 10,000 in use. testimonials. ne : 
1 DETROIT ENGINE WORKS SEND FOR Ff 


1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOG § 


LLAC 


el!) | 
ModelG J] 


Appreciation 


and 
Enthusiasm 


grow greater every day as the sea- 
son advances, for this new Cadillac, 
the first and only car atits price, prov- 
ing a formidable rival of cars selling 
at from 50 to Ioo per cent. higher. 
The price of the Model G is made 
possible only by the unsurpassed 
facilities and equipment of the 
largest factory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the production of 
high-grade motor cars. 


Its Guarantee is the 
Name Cadillac 


Model G — Four Cylinder — 20 H. P. 


Without a Peer at the Price 


$2,000 


Great hill climbing power — plenty of 
speed. Sprightly enough in design to 
satisfy the whims of the young folks; 
with the good form that commends it 
to fashionable family use. Ring type 
engine governor; smooth, quiet run- 
ning; sliding gear transmission; shaft 
drive direct on high speed; lightness 
in weight secures utmost tire economy. 

Let your nearest dealer give you a 
demonstration. 

Described in Catalog GO. 

Model H— 30 h. p., 4 Cylinder Touring 
Car, $2,500, Catalog 11 0. 

Model M—10 h.p., 4 Passenger Car, $950, 
Catalog MO. 

Model K — 10 h. p. Runabout, $850, Cata- 
log MO. 


Send for catalog of car that interests you. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 


White 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Not the troublesome kind that tires you 
out before the freezing’s done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other \ 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BOOK H 
“*Frozen Dainties” 


Describes many delicious concep- 
tions that are healthful and re- 
freshing— delicious ice cream, 
cooling sherbets, sparkling water 
ices. Remember, it’s FREE. 


Write To-day. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
: Nashua, N. H. 


| Really you shouldn’t! 
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‘‘Good-morning!’’ he stammered. He 
drew her hurriedly against the rail. ‘‘Why 
—haven’t you heard?” heasked. ‘‘Didn’t 
you get my note?” 

“Yes,”’ the girl answered simply. She 
looked at him frankly, and he reddened 
again. 

“This is—awfully good of you, Miss 
Varris,”’ he stammered appreciatively. 
“Tt’s awfully good. You don’t know how 
I—appreciate this. But you shouldn’t. 
Didn’t I tell you 
what some of them are saying already?” 


| heasked. ‘And really—I didn’t dare as 
1e 


but that you, too, might think—like t 
rest. But, even if you don’t, you shouldn’t 
do this. If for no other reason, you are 
here without any older person and —it will 
make you conspicuous.”’ 

““Make me?” the girl laughed. ‘‘You 
didn’t see my entrance upon deck, did you? 
Why, really,” she forced on lightly, ‘‘the 
only relief I got at all was when I came up 
to you; then I got only half the stare. 
And, since I must pay anyway, why not 
make the most of the joke? What would 
you have had me do? Cut you, after 
spending almost the whole last two days on 
deck with you before them all?” 

“No; not cut me,’”’ Preston answered, 
“ee but ” 

“Did you really think I might suspect 
you?”’ she challenged. ‘‘Why, how could 
I without suspecting myself, too?’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘You said yourself I was im- 
plicated.” 

“That was only some foolish talk, not a 
tenth as serious as the other,’ Preston 
corrected hastily. ‘‘I—yes, really, I 
wasn’t sure but you might think it—like 
the others,”’ he qualified. 

““You’re so absurd,’ the girl said. ‘‘ You 
told me yesterday that your English 
association was getting upon your mind; 
and I believe it. Why, I saw you suspected 
of a good deal worse at Applestone, and 
when IJ saw the funny side of that you 
weren’t so absurd. Oh, of course,’’ she 
cried, understandingly, ‘“‘don’t you see? 
These people don’t know anything about 
you; they never saw you before; and, as 
they know it has to be one of the first 
cabin, why shouldn’t they be as likely to 
think it you as any one else, when they have 
evidence? But now if I told them about 
Applestone, too "s 

“Wait, Miss Varris,’’ Preston checked 
her, assuming a lighter tone than he felt. 
““You don’t seem to realize that half this 
ship is English and—don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, tell them about that Applestone busi- 
ness. Don’t tell even the Americans. By 
George!”’ he cried, seriously again, ‘‘can’t 
you realize? I am Manling—construc- 
tively, do you understand. And it’s not 
only the English; it’s the Americans, too. 
Do you appreciate that the Americans, too, 
think I did this?’’ 

“This? Of course they do. Oh, don’t 
be so quick,”’ the girl reassured hastily, as 
Preston moved suddenly. ‘‘I mean, of 
course, they might suspect you of this; 
for, except for robbing me, which they don’t 
believe anyway, you said, this is a sort of 

robable—I mean a conceivable thing. 
ut the other isn’t; and if they knew how 
you'd been taken for that, too a 

“Thank you,” Preston interrupted. 
“You are awfully kind, and, really, I ap- 
preciate your good intentions. But, really, 
Miss Varris, do you think that the best way 
of showing the absurdity of suspecting me 
of ordinary or, rather, extraordinary larceny 
is by getting me suspected of bank robbery 
also, and with assault with intent to kill? 
I don’t know,” he said renvauvely. “that 
the American mind is so different from the 
English mind, after all. You want to free 
me from suspicion in almost precisely the 
same manner my friend, Mr. Dunneston, 
was trying to help me this morning. 

“T caught the honest old sport,’’ Preston 
explained, ‘‘sincerely trying to convince 
his card-table in the smoking-room that I 
couldn’t be Manling—and he is one of the 
few who Sas doubts it; but that’s no 
compliment in this case—because Manling 
never does bodily harm; whereas, upon 
precisely the same evidence which makes 
me Manling, I could be assumed to be the 
chap who knocked his senses out of the 
bank cashier at Applestone. Thank you, 
the Manling frying-pan is quite hot enough 
without the Applestone bank-assault fire.” 

“But what are you going to do?”’ asked 
the girl. 

“Tdon’t know. Wait,I guess. Anyway, 
I’m not going to circulate the idea that it’s 
absurd to suspect me of larceny because I 
was suspected of bank robbery and assault 


The Van Camp Packing Company 
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The Easy Meal and Its Famous Goodness 


When you have Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce for dinner, 
your work is easy and your menu of the kind that makes the mouth water in antici- 
pation of the deliciousness in store. 

Don't worry about meal-time when you're busy, or tired, or out of sorts, or at a loss 
for something good to eat. 


or there on the pantry shelf are Van Camp's —rich, fine flavored, appetizing Van a 
Camp's — all ready for you. f 4) 
And you know there's nothing that will so perfectly meet the demands of healthy vy 


appetites and particular tastes as Van Camp's. yk 
Just think of the absolute ease with which Van Camp's are made ready for the table. I 

You simply put the can, unopened, into boiling water—turn it over in about five #4 
minutes so the contents will be thoroughly heated —let it remain for } 
another five minutes or so—lift it out—twist the can opener—turn 
out on a platter—and that’s all. 

here is your dinner, steaming hot, with the cheery, 

wholesome, spicy odor peculiar to Van Camp's already 
putting a keener edge on everybody's appetite. 

Only ten minutes, or thereabouts, for the whole 
process — and the only labor is lifting the can and 
turning the can-opener. 

fe\ And see the result— 
' A heaping dish of nutty-flavored, nutritious 
Van Camp beans, plump and whole an 
mealy —surrounded and covered with 
piquant Van Camp Tomato Sauce, made 
of vine-ripened tomatoes — surmounted 
with a succulent slice of young and ten- 
der, corn-fed, home-grown pork, im- 
parting just enough richness. Van 
Camp's make a dish for the epicure, 
and are prepared so quickly and 
easily that they're ready before 
you know it. 
It’s a wise habit—keeping 
an Van Camp's always on hand. 
Ss, Don't let your supply run low. 
ay And remember, Van Camp's 


es is the name. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Pledge of 
Hospitality 


However rich the viands or delightful the 
beverage you may set before your guest, 


no more exquisite pledge of hospitality can 


be offered than 


NABISCO 


A tempting dessert confection, as frail in 
substance as the honeyed blossoms, yet with 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


a wealth of goodness and delightsome flavor 


beyond compare. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


M lhi St 1 B t Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
u ins ee oats Hunting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They can’t sink, Faster, 
more buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are absolutely safe. 
No calking, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is guaranteed, 
men. The ideal boat for pleas- 

ure, summer resorts, parks, 


Hichly encorsed by sports- 


etc. Boats shipped day order 
is received. 

The W. H. Mullins Co. 
120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


Write for Catalogue 
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and the Golden West 


A vacation investment 
that heaps up dividends 
in recreation and health 
—pleasantly begun 
with a ticket on the 


Colorado Special 


of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


The famous ‘‘one-night-on-the-road ’’ 
train from Union Station, Chicago, to 
Union Station, Denver. Unexcelled 
service in sleepers, dining and library 

cars. Convenient connections at 
Denver for California and North 
Pacific Coast points. 

F. A. MILLER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 


W.S. HOWELL, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York 


Low rates via this line to 
Colorado, Yellowstone 

Park and Pacific 
Coast Points, 


Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


Five million dollars Capital and 
Surplus stand between depositors of 
The Cleveland Trust Company and 
any possible loss. This bank allows 


4 Per Cent Interest 


on savings deposits of a dollar or more. 
Send to-day for our free booklet ‘‘A’’ 
which will show you how simple it is to 
keep an account with this well known 
bank, wherever you live. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Capital Cleveland, Ohio Surplus 


$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
70,000 Depositors 


all the year round — 
even with small capital 
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You are sure to succeed if you start right — with straight- 
bred, properly mated Homers Squabs raised from our 
stock are finest, plumpest, and bring highest prices, at 
one month of age. 
We Absolutely Guarantee Actual Mating 
of Every Pair We Sell 
We also teach you the business from beginning to end 
—and as we have succeeded, we can *‘ Show " you how. 
Write for our free booklet and testimonials. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB COMPANY, Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 
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and freed upon a false alibi. And really,” 
he went on with a momentary shiver, 
“‘you know it’s almost weird—my descrip- 
tion to a letter coming in over the wires 
that way. I’ve been looking all morning, 
and every one else has been locking; but, 
though there are plenty with a few of the 
features, | am positively the only man on 
board with all. I tried not believing it for 
a while; but I went back and had the 
Hibernia repeat the whole message; and 
it’s so!” 

The girl laughed deprecatingly. 

“Oh, you think it’s funny; but, even if 
it comes out all right, it’s awful to know 
that five hundred apparently rational be- 
ings can look upon you and see in you a 
thief —even if it’sa clever thief like Manling, 
whom it takes the ‘wireless’ to catch.” 

“Hush,” the girl said quickly, just as 
an Englishman stopped before them. ‘I 
really don’t think it a joke; but till things 
change, hadn’t we better accept it as one?”’ 
She included herself with him in a way that 
sent the blood hot through Preston. ‘So 
accept it. Accept it!” 

“T beg pardon,” the Englishman said 
slowly, after his moment’s deliberation. 
“But this is Mr. Manling, I believe? Aw — 
really, I beg pardon,” he repeated cour- 
teously, as Preston smiled at him. “I 
rather misstated it, did I not? I meant, I 
am Mr. Close-Stuart, sir; and I am in- 
formed that I have just won to-day’s pool 
with my number 438 and will be only too 
happy to maintain my part of our—aw — 
agreement.” 

“Yes?’’ said Preston encouragingly. 

“T am informed,” the Englishman con- 
tinued cautiously, ‘‘that the captain con- 
siders that the information received this 
morning by ‘wireless’ is still too—aw — 
inconclusive, for action; and I believe 
that—aw—the gentlemen of the smoking- 
room have also pointed out that, under our 
agreement, though he was quite certain you 
are the man, everything but the pool will 
be—aw—quite safe. So I believe I can — 
aw —assure that you will be left to carry out 
your part of our—aw—agreement.” 

“Thank you,” Preston said gravely. He 
looked down at the girl beside him for his 
prompting. ‘But Mr. Close-Stuart,’’ he 
went on, “ your wife is with you, is she not?”’ 

The Englishman pondered a moment. 
“Tf she is, sir?’’ he asked warily. 

“I was only about to suggest that—oh, 
under our agreement, you know, Manling 
was not to disturb the ladies, and it might 
save him embarrassment if you got the 
pool now and gave him an opportunity to 
get it from you before he would—have to 
disturb your wife, perhaps, to get it.” 

““My word!” the Englishman exclaimed 
admiringly. He looked over Preston inter- 
estedly. “‘You know, I always said there 
was something deucedly Yankee in those 
Kensington hauls last summer—regular 
deuced Yankee impudence. So you mean 
to take the pool from me this afternoon?” 

“T didn’t say I would,” Preston replied. 
“But Manling probably will.’ 

“He will,” the girl said concernedly, to 
Preston, as the Englishman moved away 
again. ‘That will be all over the ship in 
ten minutes. He will hear it and get the 
pool this afternoon; and then it will make 
it swre with them about you.” 

““Eixactly,”’ Preston agreed. ‘‘I mean 
Manling probably will hear it and get the 
pool this afternoon. But it won’t make it 
sure at all; just the opposite.” 

““You mean ?” the girl asked. 

“To be as conspicuously on deck as pos- 
sible this afternoon, when I hope he'll get 
it ” 


‘Oh, another alibi; and am I to be in 
mee 

“T was going to ask,’ Preston said, 
“that, as more people would notice me if I 
were with you than if I were anywhere 
else, may I have my chair brought around 
beside yours?” 

“Of course; then I’ll look for you at 
three?” 

“Thank you; at three. But, hello! 
there’s Dunneston going up to the ‘wire- 
less’ room! I'll find developments!” 

The deck steward had brought around 
Preston’s chair and his rug when Miss 
Varris came to her chair a little after three; 
but Preston himself had not yet appeared. 

Something made her apprehensive and 
stopped her sensing the pages she turned as 
she tried to read; she smiled it away, but 
some moments later, when Dunneston 
passed on his measured tramp round the 
deck, she hailed him. 

“Twas wondering where that rude cabin- 
mate of yours is,” she said lightly. ‘‘See; 
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Het? a July message that is ot 

such profitable furnace-cheer 
that it will interest those now search- 
ing for the cool spots. How would 
YOU like to save big money every 
year on your coal bills? If you are 
building or contemplating a new 
heating equipment for your home 
or properties, there is ONE furnace 
that will add greatest value to them, 
for the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


If you are a home owner, this saving must appeal to you. If you rent houses to 
others, an Underfeed will enable you to lease them at gilt-edge figures. The Underieed 
is a modern furnace with all the fire on top. Smoke and gases wasted in other fur- 
naces, must pass through the flames and are consumed and converted into heat. 
Lowest grade slack coal gives as much clean heat as high 


grade anthracite. You SAVE the difference in cost. 

Illustration shows furnace, 
without casing, cut out, to 
show how coal is forced up 
under fire— which burns on top 


Writing recently to our Nashville, Tenn., agents 
—The Jones & Hopkins Mfg. Co.,—Isaac T. RHEA, the 
Nashville grain man, enthused in this way: 


** The Underfeed Furnace you put in for me 
last Fall has exceeded my expectations for 
efficiency. I fired it in October and the cost 
of fuel has only been $30.00. There is no 
dust at all and it is simple in operation. I 
have no hesitancy in recommending The 
Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace to be 
superior to any other hot-air furnace that 
has come under my observyation.’’ 


Mr. Rhea added that it cost him more than $100 a 
season for coal during each of the winters he used the 
Topfeed furnace which he discarded for the Underfeed. 
Thousands have experienced the same saving delight of 
which Mr. Rhea writes, and we’d like to send to anyone 
interested a lot of fac-simile testimonials of similar strain 


i FI ; 5 Ss 
and our illustrated Underfeed Booklet, ee Kee SS 


OFLNILVG 


Heating plans and services of our En- 
gineering Department—FREE. Write 
to-day, giving name of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
329 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Dealers ALL Make Money on Our Proposition. 
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SRSA 


Special to College Students 


If You Want to Make Money this Summer 


We have a proposition by which, in two months (July and August), you may 
make more than enough to defray your college expenses for the next year. 
There is no outfit to buy and no catechism which you have to learn. All 
you needis your own gray matter and alittle help from us from time to time. 


This is a Definite Salary Proposition 


The only kind that a college man can afford to consider 


If you will write us, we will gladly explain how we propose to make your next 
college year free from financial worry. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
724 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 


Are You 
Interested 

in Sight- 
seeing Cars? 


Then you will surely want to know 
more about the famous “ Rapid” 
line, built in the largest factory in the . 
world, devoted exclusively to this class (gg 
of motor cars. “Rapid” sight-seeing 
cars are built to carry comfortably 12,16, 20 4 
and 25 passengers, and present a handsome and 
impressive appearance. They are operated by 


a light but powerful two-cylinder gasoline engine 
that insures speed and power, with freedom from jar 


and vibrations. Just the thing for hotels, clubs or as 
private investment. Prices from $1,800 to $4,000. 
Write me today for our catalogue which illustrates our 20 
types of commercial motor cars. We make special bodies to 
fit your requirements. Every car guaranteed for one year. 


R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager, 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Pontiac, Mich., U. 8. A. 


“Rapid ’’ 12 Passenger Sight-Seeing Car, 
Price $1,800. 


See our Exhibit at the Jamestown Exhibition and have 
a demonstration. 


theo persons seeking an absolutely safe investment for Dividends or Interest 
payable in July, will find it to their advantage to deposit their money with this 
bank at 4% interest, compounded semi-annually—the rate paid by Cleveland banks 
for over sixty-five years. Send for booklet ««M”’ Banking by Mail. 


UILDING 


SQUAB are the best breeders. Purchase 


stock direct, save importer’s profit. Five pairs $10; fifty 
pairs $80 ; unbanded birds half price. Write for information, 


prices. Macdaniel, Boite 460—P, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Seamless Banded Antwerp Homers 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 


PATENTS 


Terms moderate. 


The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable 
age is timed. 

Used by men of action—women of 
initiative—people who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favor- 
ite of the punctual—a companion of 
ideal habits. Grades differ—prices 
differ, according to jewels and 
metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with 
a fame earned by years of service. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.”’ 

Adjusted to temperature—with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 

ELGINS of equal grade and rea- 
sonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 


.et us send to you for 10 days free trial 


 this“U. S.” AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
OUR OFFER: 


) We will ship to you express 
prepaid, one U. S. Auto- 
matic Pencil Sharpener. 
You will screw this Ma- 
chine down in your office, 
use it for ro days, if it 
makes good all of our 
claims for it and is satis- 
factory send us your check 
for $3.50. If it is not 
what you expected, pack 
it up and ship it back to 
us, express collect. 
Doesn't this prove our 


- Ic 4 absolute confidence in the 
PENCIL SHARPENER }: Machine? 
SJ : Our claims for the U. S. 
‘ ? Automatic Pencil Sharpener : 
It saves $70.00 a year 
wherever three Pencil users 
work. 
It cuts offjust enough and no more. After a Pencil is sharpened 
yu can turn the handle of this Machine all day and it won't cut 
iy more from the Pencil. 
It's absolutely simple and has no parts which can get out of order. 
It doesn’t grind, it cu¢s. 
It makes a working “ point"’ and not a Wasteful “ needle point.” 
Send for our Booklet ‘‘A Saving Pointer."” It tells you how to 
op a heretofore intangible Office Expense leak. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Inc. 
Dept. C, 524 Broadway, New York City 


¥ Bh as ay! eee 
Lincoln Adjustable 
Leather il 
Garter if 14 to 17 ins. 


COMEORT POINTS. 
1 Quickly fastened with patent glove snap. 
2 Being unlined, are cieanest and coolest. 
3 Cling comfortably, but cannot bind. 
4 Best perspiration-proof English Pigskin. 
5 Cut curved to conform to shape of leg. 
6 Ideal for knee drawers and summer wear. 
At your dealer's, or post-paid 50c. Initial on support if re- 
quested. Ask for the “ Lincoln’ and insist upon getting it. 
THE LOCKHART-=MAC BEAN CO., Inc. 
Makers of Lincoln Lisle 50c. Suspenders 


1219 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| I gave him permission to have his chair 
moved about here this afternoon; but he 
doesn’t seem to care to occupy it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Preston?’’ the Englishman 
comprehended. “I saw him just a mo- 
ment ago. And, really, I know he meant 
to be here. He was being detained quite 
unavoidably, when I saw him,’ the English- 
man reassured; ‘‘oh, quite unavoidably — 
quite!” 

“But that’s what I was afraid of, Mr. 
Dunneston,”’ the girl said. ‘‘He was being 
unavoidably detained —how ?” 

“They seemed to think he took the pool,” 
the Englishman explained. ‘‘But if he 
did, he slipped it away so quickly they 
couldn’t find it upon him.” 

“The pool?” the girlasked. ‘‘Youmean 
to-day’s pool? They thought he took it? 
It’s been taken ?”’ she asked rather inconse- 
quently. 

““Tt’s been taken,” the Englishman re- 
plied. ‘But, really, as I said, they have 
nothing to connect him with it—really noth- 
ing more than they had before to connect 
him with that beastly Applestone business.” 

“Then why did they ‘detain’ him, as 
you say?” 

“Oh, you know Close-Stuart just had 
the pool paid to him there before us all in 
the smoking-room, and he put it ina roll in 
his jacket pocket. Bravado, you know; 
American taste; aw—I beg pardon—bad 
taste, I meant; that was all—bad taste. 
And a moment later, when we were all 
crowding out of the smoking-room in the 
stuffy passage they have there, he crowded 
into Mr. Preston, and a moment later, when 
he felt for the pool, itwas gone. I told you 
there was absolutely nothing to connect 
Preston with it, but that ‘wireless’ report 
we got this morning, and I told them so; 
and, till we can get the message due now, 
they are going to let matters stand.” 

The Englishman stopped and looked 
down at the chair beside the girl’s. 

“Oh, won’t you sit down?”’ she asked. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘I was just 
looking at the rug. Distinctive, isn’t it? 
Is it Mr. Preston’s?’’ 

“Yes; why?” 

“T was just thinking it was fortunate he 
had so distinctive a one. I rather fancy it 
will clear him. You see,” he explained, 
““the message we sent for a moment or so 
ago, when I was up in the ‘wireless’ office, 
was for the description of the rugs and 
boxes which were stolen at Southampton. 
The police were to get them for us, and we 
asked the Hibernia to try to get them from 
shore. She wasn’t able to get shore, our 
operator says, this morning, but when he 
gets back after lunch they should have 
something for us. They were using a 
higher potential current when he left.”’ 

“And this rug of Mr. Preston’s?”’ 

“Ts really quite distinctive, isn’t it? 
It’s most fortunate for him. You see, our 
answer will probably be inconclusive—that 
is, the stolen box and rugs might be any of 
twenty on board, so we really do not ex- 
pect to find out who is Mr. Manling from 
this message. But, at any rate, we can 
show, I believe, that it is not Mr. Preston.”’ 

“Thank you,” Preston’s voice broke in. 
“He told you?” he asked Miss Varris. ‘‘I 
certainly missed my alibi, didn’t I? But I 
hope I won’t need it much longer. Here 
comes the second officer with the long- 
longed-for ‘wireless.’ I evidently can’t pre- 
vent Mr. Manling from making me have his 
looks; but I certainly don’t see how he can 
make me have the things he took. I’m glad 
this has arrived now, too; it was really 
becoming a bit too much.”’ 

“Your rug, Mr. Preston?” the officer 
asked. He compared it carefully with the 
message in his hand. ‘‘I believe this is 
quite clear,” he said; ‘‘but, to make 
absolutely certain, will you wait for the 
captain? He has gone down with the 
steward to look at your boxes.”’ 

“Thank you,” Preston acknowledged 
triumphantly. 

“The captain, sir!” 

The captain spoke a moment aside 
cautiously with his second officer. 

““Mr.—er—Preston,” he began, facing 
the young American, ‘‘really, I personally 
regret exceedingly that I must act upon 
these advices. Really, I so admire your 
extraordinary audacity and _ simplicity 
through this whole affair, which—but for 
the ‘wireless’—I actually believe you 
might have carried through in the face of 
us all, that I wish I could let you play your 
game out. I regret exceedingly, therefore, 
my necessity for now placing you under 
arrest.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Key West Havana Seconds 


3190 
FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO YOU “ee 


ILL you pay $1.90 for a hundred ‘‘Key- 
West Havana Seconds”’ cigars? The quality 
of tobacco is the same as used in cigars that sell 
over the counter at ‘‘ three for a quarter’’ and for 
which any cigar dealer would gladly pay you 


54c. apiece. Made of Key West ‘‘shorts,’’ the 


} trade name for fine leaf tobacco that is too short 
to roll into the high priced cigars. It doesn’t 
make a pretty cigar, but, the quality is there— 
and, after all, you don’t smoke looks. None 
shorter than 4% inches, some even longer— 
hand-made and money back if you aren’t elated: 
This is one of my greatest values—to introduce 
my method of selling from factory direct to the 
smoker at factory prices. 


If you order 100 Key- 
West Havana Seconds be- 
fore July 25th and send me 
with your order the name 
of another man who smokes 
— whom I might interest in 
my way of selling cigars 
* direct from factory, I’ll 
send you FREE a box of 


“Old Fashioned 


Havana Smokers’’ 
for trial —and furthermore 
allow you to order an addi- 
tional 100 Key-West Havana 
Seconds at $1.90 either for 
yourself or for him. 


None sold after July 25 at this price — 
and not more than 100 to one smoker 


Send $1.90 for 100. I reserve the right, however, 
to return your order and refund your money 
after a certain quantity of this brand is sold, 
as this price is made just to ‘‘get acquainted.”’ 


Srortine 0. Elivin/” 


Make remittance payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 


Dept. A, 67-69 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK 


References: United States Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreets 
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Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny skies of southern Europe by the foremost living 
Italian and French Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive control. ; &.. 
The CREMONATONE compares very favoral)ly with the best of the old Italian instruments in tone quality. This 
result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret-seasoned for more than a century; 
(2) By reproducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Guarnerius; (3) By using a soft 
oil varnish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that of the old masters; (4) By extending the 
varnishing and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years. 
We are thus able to offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter and more flexible with every montli 


of use. We have long been known as the world’s leading dealers in high-grade Violins, our annual sales being from 
20,000 to 30,000 Violins. Lhe CREMONATONE is the result of more than 40 years’ experience and is backed by the 
reputation of this house. 


No. G 1125. A reproduction of the famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley collection, 
Sold on easy monthly payments, $100.00. 


recently sold by us tor $12,000 — broad, sweet tone. 


NOTE.— Professionals who have 
despaired of ever obtaining a sat- 
isfactory Violin outside of the 
limited stock of high-priced old 
ones, are cordially requested to or- 
der a CREMONATONE on seven 
days free trial. 


Write today for a FREE copy 
Free of the new Lyon & Healy 


Musical Hand-book. Contains color- 
types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatone 
Violins. 300 pages, illustrations, prices 
and descriptions of over 25,000 Mu- 
sical Instruments, all of good quality. 


Il Adams St., Chicago. 


Besides thoroughly cleansing the teeth and keeping them | 
white, Sanitol Tooth Powder, on account of its unique 
antiseptic and oxidizing properties, neutralizes decay and 
prevents unhealthy action on the teeth, gums and mouth. 


It is cool and refreshing and keeps the entire mouth 


sweet and wholesome. 
Ask your druggist for Sanitol 


THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO., St. Louis 


PATENTS RETURNED. 


I*ree report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


PATENTS that PROTECT= 


Our8 books for inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamDs 


R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


SECURED OR FEE 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO..WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FANCY BAND} 


ION THE HAT] 


HOOsSE 
your hat 
bandas you 
choose your 
necktie; toplease your & 
i fancv,suit your com- 
plexion orto go with your 
Mm clothes. S 
There is only one band that 
im lies flat and smooth, that does not 
wrinkle, slip out of place or get baggy 
i and loose. 


i “The Wick Adjustable 
| Fancy Hat Band’”’ 


“the band with hooks” (all rights re- i 
served). The Wick Band can be ad- ff 
justed to any hat—straw, panama, [ff 
slouch or telescope. Goes right on over | 


Wa the old band. Fits any size hat. il 
Wi) Any hat can be made a Club or Varsity fil 
MW hat by the adjustment of a Wick Band. 
MW) . Over nine hundred patterns and combina- 
| tions: Club, Fraternity or College colors: 
i] stripes, plaids, polka dots, neat gray or new 
black and white effects. 
25c. and 50c. 
at your hatter’s or haberdasher’s —or send 
Stamps or cash to us and say what colors 
you waut—or leave it to us and we will send 
you the latest thing, together with our book 
of color combinations. Address Dept. F. 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co., Philadelphia 


Producers of Specialties 
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Se 101 1T EVERY MAN 
MADE 10): 
bs you want to know what veal under- 
wear comfort is, try a pair of the 
Scriven Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 
They have an insertion, constructed on a 
scientific principle, that stretches when you 
want it to, that woves every time you move, 
They come in knee and Full lengths, in light 


or heavy weight fabrics with shir¢s to match, cut 
in regular or coat style. 


Order your exact size from your haberdasher, 
or if he cannot supply you write us, 
Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes 
our many styles. It also contains a 
valuable treatise on physical culture for 
the busy business man. It’s Free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 
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FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


STAL 


TYPEWRITER 


If you will furnish us with satis- 
factory references, we will ship, 
without deposit of any kind, The 
Postal Typewriter, on 30 days’ trial. 


Y, ( 


The Postal is the only real typewriter at a low price. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifoldin r, 
mimeograph stencil: utting, visible w riting, z 
interchangeable types, prints from 


ribbon, 
possible. 


Imperfect alignment im- 
Will stand hard wear, 


Model No. 5, $3000 
Model No. 3, $2500 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 18 Norwalk, Conn, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE ORATOR OF THE DAY 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


But suddenly these names, these words, 
acquired a meaning; they ceased to be a 
mere chronology; they took on a vast and 
amazing significance. And the faces of the 
old men, in Pennell’s imaginative vision 
now grown young again, glowed with a new 
light, the light, indeed, of the love of a 
great ideal. 

“Vicksburg—Jackson—Brandon Station 
— Germantown 4 

The chairman was old no more, he was 
white-haired no more; Pennell saw him, 
young and strong; he was leading them up 
heights where flames were leaping—and in 
his face, too, shone that great transfigura- 
tion, that light of the love of a great ideal. 

“Cold Water Ferry—Sanatobia— Hick- 
ahala Creek—Sturgis’ Expedition—Brice’s 
Cross Roads’’—on he went. And then 
Pennell heard —a sinister phrase: 

‘Prisoners of war : 

The old man told it all simply, unaffect- 
edly; and the other old men in the faded, 
ill-fitting clothes of blue, sitting there in 
the front row, listened as if to an evangel. 
Their interest centred in him, or in what 
he was saying that was common to them 
all; and he seemed to be speaking to them; 
he was not telling the audience what they 
had done; he was not glorifying them or 
himself or their deeds; he spoke of it all, 
indeed, in the spirit of gentle reminiscence. 
Pennell, until that moment when he forgot 
himself, had thought only of his speech, 
with a kind of resentment at this obscura- 
tion of himself as the chief figure and of his 
speech as the principal event of the day; 
he had feared at first that the effect of this 
prolonged interruption, this last catas- 
trophe of a day when things had gone 
wrong, would be to erase that speech from 
his memory and from his lips. 

He felt a hot flush of indignation as he 
realized that this local chairman was all too 
surely occupying the centre of the stage, 
and he realized, with a kind of despair, 
that the audience was not for him, was not, 
after all, curious about him, or interested in 
him; in some way, by some magic quite 
alien to any powers the humble speaker 
possessed, those people, gathered on this 
rainy, mournful afternoon, had been car- 
Tied back forty-five years, when those old 
men, young men then in reality as they 
were now by the magic of imagination, had 
risked all for their ideal, when this town 
had been a quiet village with shaded streets 
and old-fashioned, quaintly-gabled build- 
ings, white houses with green shutters 
among the elm trees, and these old women 


| were meeting in some old church to make 


“housewives” and 
ec boys.” 

And then Pennell’s speech left him; he 
abandoned it, flung it away with all its 
glowing sentences and fine periods, and, 
strangely enough, he did not care; he was 
even happy in the relief that came to him. 
A change was going on within him; slowly 
his eyes were opening and slowly he was 
beginning to face about, to confront life in 
a new attitude, one he had never dreamed 
of before. Without wholly realizing it, or 
being conscious of it, he began to ask him- 
self what it was that had led these men to all 
these sacrifices, for they had given up home, 
friends, loved ones, comforts all, had flung 
away youth and life itself, had promptly 
made the last great sacrifice. Was it the 
madness, the glory of war, that profound, 
mysterious current moving in the minds of 
vast bodies of men at the same time, that 
impels to deeds of daring and a kind of 
universal hysteria? Was it the glamour of 
flags and uniforms, the stirring music of 
martial bands, the love of strife and con- 
flict, the race-old lust and love of conquest 
—all those peculiar elements that go to 
make up the glory of war? Yes, thought 
Pennell, that was it: the glory of it, and yet 
— what was it this man was saying now ? 

“But our folks at home suffered more 
than what we did; every house from Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico was mourning 
the loss of some dear friend.’’ 

The Gulf of Mexico! Then this old man’s 
views were not confined to any mere sec- 
tion; they embraced a nation, as his sym- 
pathies did; so that those who had been 

is cnemies were included. 

“Some of our neighborhood’’—so he 
went on—‘‘would be at the post-office 
every Saturday for the mail, which would 
nearly always bring bad news for somebod y. 
Evan Rutter, my brother-in-law, tocka cold 
from which he died. Jackson Ferry died 


scrape lint for the 


of fever. My uncle, Benjamin Will, lay 
a long time in hospital, and was sent home 
to cie. Morris Will, my cousin, met the 
same fate. Jonathan Lowry, my brother- 
in-law, died at Vicksburg. My brother 
John died from exposure and starvation in 
prison. Edward Ordway was shot and 
killed at Vicksburg. Matthew Vincent was 
taken prisoner and never returned to us. 
Thomas Doremus died at Memphis. John 
Osgood was sent back sick, and never re- 
covered. Aaron Krieger died at Vicksburg. 
All of these young men were close neigh- 
bors. Some family was getting bad news 
nearly every Saturday night, and the others 
were expecting bad news every time the 
wind blew from the south.” 

Glory? Where was the glory in this? 
No; these men, if they had ever dreamed 
of glory, had been disillusioned ; they had 
learned all the sorrow, all the shame, all the 
suffering, all the cruel, senseless waste of 
war. War to them was no dream of glory; 
it was a reality—and Pennell felt a swelling 
in his throat as the revelation came to him 


| in a gasp—the reality of the ideal. It was 


an ideal for which they had done all this— 
these old, broken, almost grotesque figures; 
an ideal of unity and liberty and, though he 
did not see the paradox, an ideal of brother- 
hood. In their day they saw wrongs to be 
righted, and they did not stand paltering; 
they did not hesitate, nor equivocate; 
they got up and righted them. They saw 
clearly—perhaps because the conditions 
presented it clearly—the injustice and the 
denial of equality in the land; they saw 
special privilege, democracy’s old foe, in 
one of the many hideous shapes it had 
assumed, and they rushed at it to strike it 
down. They did it crudely, and perhaps 
cruelly, but—they did it. 

And now the years had passed and most 
of those men had gone. These few, and a 
few others like them, were gathered here 
on this day and in other towns and in other 
assemblies like this all over the land—a 
few, and only a few, all of them old, many 
of them poor, broken, and not always 
remembered for what they had done. And 
soon they would pass away like their 
comrades, and leave only the fading mem- 
ory behind. Their work was done. 

Outside the rain had ceased to fall, but 


from the drenched foliage of the trees the | 


water dripped mournfully. Now and then 
a heavy bough dashed against a window. 

And Pennell thought rapidly, in a kind of 
incandescent concentration: What of the 
wrongs of his day? What of the forms in 
which special privilege, the hereditary foe 
of humanity and of brotherhood, now 
masked itself? What had he, Pennell, ever 
done? What risks had he run, what sac- 
rifices had he made, what criticism had he 
braved, what comforts, what hopes had he 
given up to enter the lists in this old war? 
These old men, to be sure, thought that 
when their work was done the whole task 
was finished, and they were entitled to 
think that—they, who had borne their 
part in their day. But their war was not 
the whole war, it was but a battle in that 
long war that goes on from age to age, the 
long war humanity was waging for its own 
protection and its own preservation. The 
war was not yet over, nor would it be over 
for ages yet to come; in other forms, in 
other phases, it must still be waged, that 
zons hence humanity in all its glory might 
ultimately realize itself. 

These thoughts flashed through Pennell’s 
consciousness: Would he dare? Could he 
have done with his clever, careful, pre- 
meditated utterances?. Could he break his 
dependence on the strong, the powerful, 
and come out boldly on the side of the 
weak and the helpless? Could he, counting 
the cost, pay the debt the strong owe the 
weak? It would mean unpo ularity, it 
would mean the abuse and vilification of 
foes, and the misunderstanding cf friends; 
it would mean his practice, erhaps his 
dream of wealth and position, his ease, his 
comfort—could he do it? Could he dare, 
as these men, in their day and in like cir- 
cumstances, had dared ? 

“‘But I see,’’ said the old chairman, ‘‘that 
I have talked tco long. I didn’t mean to; 
I had no idea—we old fellows, once we get 
goin’, don’t know when to stop. But you 
can bear with us. I now have the pleasure 
of introducing to you” —he glanced quickly 
at a little card he had deftly drawn from 
his coat pocket—‘‘ Mr. J. Augustus Pennell, 
who will deliver the oration of the day.” 


July 6, 196 


“Almost a Kodak.” 


A POCKET 
BROWNIE. 


The New No. 2 Folding. 


An easy fit for the coat pocket. 
Meniscus lens, Pocket Automatic 
Shutter with iris diaphragm, Auto- 
matic focusing lock, Reversible 
finder, Two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak N. C. film daylight loading 
6 exposure cartridges, 

Perfect in mechanical and optical 
detail. Handsomely finished and 
carefully tested. 


Pictures 214 x 314. Price $5. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


1907 Brownie Book at the 
dealers ar by muri. 


J Your shaving brush? Do thebristles 

come out over your face? Jf so, your 

brush has been the main cause of all that 

irritation and soreness you feelaftershaving. 
Vhrow it away and get a pructica/ brush. 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


are practical brushes, Their bristles can’t 
come out, ‘hey are set in Hard Rubber— 
proven by test to be the oniy brush-setting 
made that can stand the action of hot 
water. That’s why the “ Rubberset ” is 
the best brush made. ust remember 


your face and get a “ Rubberset.” Beware 


of imitations. Look for trade-mark. 
Send for handsome booklet showing 
many styles Jrom 25 cents up to $6.00. 
Sold by leading dealers or sent by us 
on receipl of price. 


RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY 
63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J, 


Generous Trial Offer 
to Prove the Quality of 


Send dime and dealer's name toda 
for handsome Opal Glass Box (with 
&] metal screw top) filled with this won- 
derful new shoe polish. Shoe Crean 
gives quick, lasting and_ brilliant 
lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure wax, con= 
taining oil—NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves the leather. 
Makes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does not rub off of 
soil the garments. The best shoe polish in the finest, hanciest 
package on the market.Y our dime back if not as good as we say. 
Regular size (enough for 80 shines) 25 cents. 

The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


T-very part a spring. Room for 9. Richly 
ornamented. Noiseless, _l‘ine_ Canopy. 
First each town at WHOLESALE. 
Finest motion in the world. Write quick, 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman, Pa, 
_\ 10 Post Street (Lancaster Co.) 
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4 Ask the Home-Maker 


About Shredded Wheat 


Wha She will say: “A Shredded Wheat Biscuit, heated in an oven 


/ and eaten with hot milk every morning, keeps the children healthy 
and strong and supplies me with all the energy needed for a day’s work.” 


Ask the Chef: 


He will say that he can make hundreds of wholesome, nourishing and 
appetizing “dishes” out of Shredded Wheat. 


You do not have to be a chef to enjoy Shredded Wheat Biscuit. It is ready-cooked, 
ready-to-serve. Delicious for breakfast or for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed 
meats or vegetables. Contains all the muscle-making, brain-building elements in the whole 
wheat grain, made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 

An ideal summer food—not so heating as corn or oats; contains more nutriment and is 
more easily digested. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT will supply the energy for work or play. 
TRISCUIT is the same as the biscuit except that it is compressed into a wafer. It is 
used as a Toast with butter, cheese or marmalades. It is an ideal food for flat-dwellers, 
light housekeepers, campers, for picnics, for excursions on land or at sea. 
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SAN FRANCISCO—BY SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


OST of the 
San Fran- 
ciscans 


thought the end 
of the world had 
come at the time 
of the earth- 
quake, and some 
of them are sorry 
now it didn’t. 
When a city un- 
dertakes its own 
physical and 
moral regenera- 
tion at the same 
time, the condi- 
tions arising are 
likely to get on 
the nerves, espe- 
cially if those 
nerves are raw- 
edged from the 
frazzling they got 
during the catas- 
trophe that pre- 
ceded the work of 
rehabilitation. 
Those San Fran- 
ciscans who re- 
mained among 
he ruins of their city—a good many of them ran away—have lived a terrible year. 
“hey have gone through several phases. The earthquake and the fire brought a leveling 
f all classes to a plane where every man was as good as every other man, and all were 
vorking for a common end—the salvation of some of the city—and all were bent on a 
ommon errand—to get something to eat. This developed into a brotherhood-of-man 
pirit that lasted a couple of months, but then gave way to the usual struggle of each 
ne to get what another had. Then came the money spree due to the payment of the 
asurance, and after that the nervous, strained condition of the present time, when one 
dustrial trial follows another, when the political sores of the city are being shown to 
e entire world, and when the triumphant, ‘‘We’ll rebuild the city at once, greater 
nd more glorious!” has changed to the apathetic, ‘‘We’ll do what we can.” 

| No person not actually in San Francisco at the time of the earthquake and fire will 
er know the horror of it all; for the writer does not live who can write it, and never has 
ved. It is further beyond putting down on paper than a storm at sea, the majesty of 
he mountains or the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. Nor is there a painter who can 
aint it or a talker who can tell it. Those people who were there and lived it and had it 
eared into their brains and hearts carry their own pictures and their own impressions. 
‘hey have no words to tell to others what they felt and saw, because there are no 
vords that are adequate. Thus, it is not strange that an elemental disaster of such size 
nd such terrors should have been followed by extraordinary municipal conditions. 
an Francisco is struggling with these conditions, through a series of melancholy 
ights and days of dirt and din and discomfort, but struggling with the sure hope that 
ut of the chaos will come an achievement that will be as stupendous, in its way, as the 
isaster was that made it necessary. 
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FHuM STERLOGRAZH, COPYRIGHT 1907, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
San Francisco Avenue, Northwest from Atlas Building, 
One Year After its Destruction 


A Philosophy that Always Looks Forward 


. ie is a good deal of forced optimism in San Francisco and much natural pessi- 
mism, but the spirit generally is that whatever may come cannot be any worse than 
hat has already arrived. After you beat a man over the head with a club for a certain 
mgth of time, continued beating cofhes to be a matter of indifference to the owner of 
ae head. San Francisco has been bludgeoned so many ways that a few taps more or 
‘SS Cause no comment now. They say: ‘‘Oh, well, let it all come and we’ll get rid of it 
ll at once,” which is a fair brand of philosophy when applied to the situation. When 
ae street-car men strike and inconvenience everybody, after the telephone operators 
nd the laundry workers and the brewers have struck, the San Franciscans walk over 
aeir broken pavements and take it as a matter of course. What difference does it 
iake? When a man is as uncomfortable as he can be he cannot be any more uncom- 
yrtable than he is. 
They treat the situation with a grim jocularity. If the waiters in the restaurant where 
1ey are at luncheon walk out during the meal, they wait on themselves and jest about 
They are indurated, case-hardened, calloused. Those who have been tried by fire 
0 not worry about sparks. Many men mourn that the city is gone, that it cannot 
arvive its political and economic and moral troubles that have followed or have been 


uncovered since 
its enormous 
physical undoing. 
These are the ones 
who have broken 
under the strain; 
not that thestrain 
has not told on 
alieebartet hat 
these are the 
weaker ones. 
The stronger have 
no such fears. 
They do not min- 
imize their diffi- 
culties, nor do 
they exaggerate 
their accomplish- 
ments. They 
have a big job of 
work to do, and 
they intend to do 
it elt may bie 
they will not do 
it as thoroughly 
as they should, 
but the outside 
critic has no right 
to demand per- 
fection when he, 
himself, has no personal knowledge of the limitations that are operating in so many 
ways. It is well enough to say what San Francisco should do. Most San Franciscans 
will O. K. the specifications. What San Francisco can do is another proposition. 
Certainly, never in this country, and, probably, never in the world, have the people of 
a city been given so difficult a problem. If San Francisco makes seventy-five per cent. 
out of a possible hundred, the people will have come close to a miracle. If the city 
attains a hundred per cent. the miracle will have been done. 
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From Merchants’ 


BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWLOD 
Exchange Building, South, Over the Business Heart of 
San Francisco — One Year After the Fire 


Four Square Miles of Utter Desolation 


F ALL of New York from Forty-second Street to the Battery, or all of Chicago inside 
the loop and for a couple of miles of adjoining territory outside, had been burned and 
shaken down, the people of those cities would be in somewhat similar case to the people 
of San Francisco, but not nearly in so desperate straits as the San Franciscans, because 
their outlying and untouched districts are greater in area than San Francisco’s were. 
What San Francisco had to do was, first, to provide homes for the people and the busi- 
nesses burned out, and, second, to rebuild four square miles of territory. What she had 
to do it with was one hundred and eighty-five million dollars in insurance money in 
addition to the money that was in the city, and what she had to contend with were the 
wilderness of wreckage and a difficult and almost impossible labor condition that arose 
immediately. There were a few months of expansion and exultation, then a sharp 
reaction and a new period of waiting to see what is coming out of it all. 

A town cannot be burned down and left to live in, too; and San Francisco burned, 
melted, almost, for four square miles. Naturally, it is not comfortable in San Francisco. 
The streets have been cleared, in a measure, but no repaving has been done, except on 
some of the principal thoroughfares. The bulk of the ruins have been leveled. When 
you stand on one of the hills and Jook across the burned district, it gives the impression 
of one vast, low pile of broken bricks, with here and there a building in process of erec- 
tion. There is much dust—dust that the afternoon winds take up and send in clouds 
across the waste places and down what were once the streets. It gives a curious sensa- 
tion to ask a pedestrian where a building or section is and have him point across lots as 
he would on a farm, instead of telling you to go round so many corners and up and 
down so many squares. 

The California Promotion Committee has issued a map showing the building permits 
granted in the burned section for the first year after the fire. The area is thickly 
dotted. Many buildings are up, and more are under way, but the whole thing seems to 
lack a coherent plan. Much of the building seems ill-advised, at present. What is coming 
out, of course, is a complete reconstruction of the burned district, and where there are 
brick-filled holes in the ground, where masses of twisted and half-melted iron mark the 
former buildings, there will be built new structures, better, probably, than those that were 
burned. Indeed, most of the buildings that have already been built are better than the 
places that were burned down. San Francisco before the fire was not imposing. There was 
much shabby wooden construction. What replaces it now, although it looks small and 
temporary because of the great spaces not touched as yet, is as good as what was destroyed. 
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When the insurance money began coming in the peo- 
ple became money-drunk. Nearly everybody who re- 
ceived an insurance payment looked on that money as 
so much clear gain. In most cases a man who owned a 
house did not figure that house as costing him anything; 
or at least, when he saw it destroyed, gave it up and was 
inclined to take the insurance money as manna from 
Heaven. If a man paid five thousand dollars for a house, 
in partial payments or installments, those payments, in 
the aggregate, did not impress him as that much money 
paid out. Anyhow, it had been paid, and here, as insur- 
ance, was a lump sum, cash in hand. 

Cash in hand is fit for but one thing—the spending. 
After the insurance payments began San Francisco was 
the most prosperous place in the country. The people 
bought diamonds and silk dresses, and the restaurants 
flourished. They drank wine and went to the theatres 
and lived in princely fashion. Those were flush times. If 
the ruins had not been there, it would have seemed that 
San Francisco had suddenly become the home of as many 
millionaires as it had people. Then, too, there was a 
desire on the part of the people to replace what they had 
had. If a diamond ring had been lost, the first task of the 
insurance money was to get another. If a man had a set 
of rare books that the flames destroyed, he hurried around 
and bought another similar set. It was a glorious spree 
while it lasted. The stores had enormous stocks of expen- 
sive goods. The man who usually smoked five-cent cigars 
was not content with anything less than two-bit brands. All 
sorts of buildings were projected and started. People put 
up apartment hotels and houses in districts where the cars 
will not be running for two years, and stores where nobody 
will rent them, for they stand alone among the ruins. 
Apparently, there was no end to the money— but there was. 


After the Money-Deluge 


pee the people wokeup. They looked at their 
diamonds and their dresses and their rare books, and 
began to realize that, after the insurance money was spent, 
there would be nothing to replace it. The result was an 
immediate falling off in business and a hoarding by the peo- 
ple of what they had left. They became as careful of the 
remnants as they had been prodigal of the principal. Now 
the ugly fact stares them in the face that the continuation 
of the work of rebuilding must be done by outside capital. 
They have wasted much of their own, and they must 
create new conditions and abolish old ones, or that outside 
capital will not be invested. 

Another feature of the first few months after the fire 
was the lavishness of the relief. Money poured into the 
city from all over the world and those with money in San 
Francisco contributed liberally. Every person who ap- 
plied was given aid. It wasn’t necessary to work, because 
a living could be had without work. A large number of 
professional refugees were developed. It is said that men 
and women came in from the outside to participate in the 
easy living. Men who have the good of the city at heart 
say the relief committees pauperized a great many per- 
sons who could have been 
at work, but who would not 
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were for the common good. It was ideal; but, sooner 
than might be expected, the common good didn’t look so 
attractive. The old idea of individual good began to crop 
out again. Everybody was sorry for everybody else, but 
that sorrow did not keep a man from getting something 
better for himself than the next man had, if he could. 
They all got back to Nature, but they didn’t stay any 
longer than they had to. It was not long before the old 
conditions prevailed. The brotherhood of man sickened 
and died. The theory was first-rate, but it was not possible 
to practice it after the first thrills had ceased. 

Then came the reversal to the modern plan of life. It 
became a struggle of one man against another. Each per- 
son went out for himself. Each class got back in solid 
array against each other class. 


What Fourteen Months Have Seen 


AKING all conditions into consideration, the visitor at 
this time is astounded that so much has been done in 
fourteen months. Building permits for more than $60,- 
000,000 were issued during the year after the earthquake 
that ended on April 17, last. Many of these buildings are 
under way. Some of the streets are cleared. Most of the 
walls are down. When a city has been bruised and buf- 
feted as San Francisco was, not much in the way of order 
can be expected in a year. Still, the appearance of the 
place appalls one who remembers the old city. San Fran- 
ciscans look at the ruins, the dirt, abject desolation that is 
still so much in evidence, and say: ‘‘Poor, old San Fran- 
cisco!’’ Poor, old San Francisco, indeed! For coupled 
with the physical part of it are other conditions that might 
make a loyal San Franciscan cry, even if the city were the 
old, carefree and joyous place. 

The disaster made a labor crisis. Always a union town, 
when the work of rebuilding the city began the unions 
became stronger and dominated every line of work. More- 
over, labor and politics had gone together in the city. 
The majority party was the labor party. This caused 
another crisis, which shall be told about later. Wages 
advanced enormously. Men in the building trades got 
more money for less work than they received anywhere 
else in the United States. Further than that, the work of 
reconstruction was constantly impeded by strikes in about 
every branch. The iron men struck and the mills were 
closed. The brewers, the plumbers, the laundry-workers, 
the telephone girls and the street-car men all went out. 

The street-car strike was a last straw. There were many 
in the city who were opposed to unionism and in favor of 
making the city an open city, where union and non-union 
labor could get jobs from the same employer. The labor 
men were strongly intrenched. Most of the small mer- 
chants favored them. They had to. The inconvenience 
of wearing dirty linen, of not being able to telephone, and 
of having work on buildings impeded paled before stop- 
ping of the'street cars. It is difficult to get about in the 
city. Not half the street-car lines have been put in com- 
mission as yet, but those that were running helped. Cabs 
are expensive, and it is necessary to buy an automobile to 


work so long as they could 
draw supplies. Of course, it 
is easy to look back and 
criticise. The men in charge 
of the relief urge that they 
could not make discrimina- 
tions. Their duty was to 
feed and provide shelter for 
everybody who applied. 
There is probably right on 
both sides, but the conten- 
tion that the ease with 
which help could be ob- 
tained kept many persons 
from work for a long time 
is undoubtedly true. Also, 
it added to the general 
period of boom. Money? 
Why, everybody had 
money. It was free as air, 
and air is pretty free in 
San Francisco. 

The brotherhood-of-man 
idea was lovely while it 
lasted. Here they were, 
with the veneer of civiliza- 
tion scraped off by an 
epochal catastrophe, re- 
duced to first principles, 
where the only things worth 
while were to get food, a 
place to sleep and to look out 
for the weaker ones. Men 
who had been millionaires 
worked with men who had 
never had more than a 
week’s wages at atime. All 
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get a ride in it, almost. Nominally, the street-car me 
struck for eight hours and three dollars a day. Tha 
seems reasonable enough when it is considered that hod 
carriers get five dollars a day. Certainly, a motorman or: 
conductor should earn as much as a hod-carrier. Still, th 
company refused to consider the demand, and the me! 
went out. Leaving the merits of the controversy out o 
the question, the people were incensed at this strike be 
cause the street-railway company did more than any 
other organization in the city to clean up the streets. Th 
company spent several million dollars on the work of re 
moving débris, and when the first cars ran on Marke 
Street after the fire, there was a general celebration. 

The street-car strike brought matters to a suppose 
head. The men who are expending money in reconstruct 
ing the place got together and decided that somethin; 
must be done to curb the demands of the union men. Th 
situation was acute. The banks stopped loaning mone} 
for improvements. Many buildings stood half finished o: 
partially finished, with no chance for completion until th 
atmosphere cleared. There was a movement in the 
Builders’ Exchange to get together, make a scale of wage 
for a year or two years, issue it to the building trades anc 
stand by it. If the men refused to work, they were to be 
locked out and the struggle was to be waged to the end 
The Builders’ Exchange met. There were many speeches 
showing that the only way to settle the question that i: 
holding back the city is to grapple with it and keep hol 
until one side or the other wins. The speeches were de 
fiant and fiery, but the resolutions finally adopted wer 
conciliatory and a compromise. Since that time ther 
has been a sort of an agreement. 


The Root of the Labor Troubles 


ee trouble with the labor situation in San Franciscc¢ 
is this: Down at the bottom of it all are men, whc 
are not real labor men at all, who do not work, but whe 
spend their time in agitation. The real, big labor men o! 
the city realize the conditions and are willing to do the 
fair thing for both sides. So are the employers, but noth: 
ing can be done so long as these agitators are so strong. 
Their plan is simple and effective. They urge a strike for 
a certain concession. If they get that concession they 
immediately formulate a new set of demands and go at it 
again. 

The cold, naked truth about the labor situation in Sar 
Francisco to-day is that the city will never regain her ol¢ 
place, will never get back to her old importance, neve! 
attain the power and prosperity that is rightfully hers 
until this labor question is settled. 

The graft disclosures astonished nobody who knew any- 
thing about San Francisco, much less the people of San 
Francisco themselves. They knew the municipal govern- 
ment was rotten. They knew it before they voted Schmitz 
and the present board of supervisors into office the last 
time. Still, they voted them in, and the crimes now being 
exposed are as much the people’s crimes as the specific 
crimes of individuals. When that gang of self-confessed 
felons now holding office as 
supervisors was elected 
“every burglar-alarm in the 
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city began to ring and has 


kept ringing ever since,” to 


use the words of a man who 


has lived in the city all his 


life. 


The people are amazed 


that the graft disclosed so 
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far was so small. They 
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MARKINGS IN BLACK SHOW NEW CONSTRUCTION 


thought more money had 
changed hands. The graft 
was not confined to the 
politicians. There were 
many merchants and many 
saloonkeepers and all sort 
of people who had “special 
interests” they wanted pro- 
tected, who had something 
they wanted to do that was 
not exactly legal, but may 
have been profitable, and 
they stood in with the men 
who would let them do it= 
for a consideration. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said a cigar clerk, ‘‘I voted 
for Schmitz, and so did al 
the fellows I know in thi 
cigar stores. We had goo 
easy, loose times unde 
Schmitz, and could pull off 
a trick without many ques: 
tions being asked, if we pai¢ 
the right people their bit.” 
That cigar clerk hit 
pretty nearly the sentime 
of the majority of peop 
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The Absent-Minded Goddess 


erally known, in 

the Lenox Club, 
hat Manners had sud- 
lenly discovered himself 
o be endowed with the 
incanny power of in- 
luencing his fellow-beings 
hrough mental sugges- 
ion. 

The strange experiences 
f Erie Kelvin, the amaz- 
ng adventures of Dudley 
‘odd, were now almost 
he sole topic of conver- 
ation in the club. 

Outwardly the attitude 
nd apparently the friend- 
hip of the club members 
ad not changed toward 
fanners; inwardly he had 
‘ecome an object of 
earful curiosity to them. 
ind the awe of him con- 
inued. 

When he entered a 
oom abruptly an agree- 
ble sensation of dread 
eized every man present. 

When he punched the 
ervice button with the 
arrule of his walking-stick 
ozens of eyes observed 
im furtively; when the 
xe tinkled in his glass, 
nd the contents of the 
iphon fizzed in it, the 
1ore timid and callow 
1embers effervesced in 
ympathy. 

Yet even the timid ones 
ever became frightened 
nough to avoid Manners, 
nd in the hearts of the 
older men grew a curi- 
usly delightful foreboding which became, at moments, 

horrid sort of hope that Manners might practice his 
ecromancy upon them, give them the dreaded mental 
bsent treatment for their several shortcomings, and 
ommand for them a few more of the delicate and 
eautiful visions which he had summoned out of the 
asty metropolitan deep as lovely life-comrades for Kelvin 
nd Todd. 

For those bidden to the wedding of Kelvin wandered 
ack, stunned by the bride’s young beauty. Those sum- 
1oned to rejoice at the bridal feast of Todd returned to 
ie club maddened with the hope that Manners might 
ieddle with them; and, as a matter of fact, a deputation 
f five confirmed bachelors did actually approach him as 
e was in the act of consuming his cereal breakfast, with 
ie bashful suggestion that he practice absent treatment 
n them while they were downtown, and guarantee them 

bride apiece. 

But Manners, sensitive on the subject, became angry, 
od the disconcerted deputation fled at his first word of 
»buke, fearful that he might transform them into a bunch 
f something obnoxious, and entertaining in their secret 
yuls no doubt of his ability to do so. 

Manners had become sensitive on the subject of his un- 
sual power. What he had done to Kelvin and his bride, 
ad what they had done to him, had shaken him up. On 
ie heels of that had come the dénouement of Todd’s case 
ith Billy West’s sister; and although these two matters 
ad fortunately left nobody miserable except himself, he 
»membered remorsefully the practices he had attempted 
pon others, and his curiosity as to what might happen 
» the attractive but unknown maidens whom he had 
‘eated mentally without their knowledge amounted at 
‘oments to a sort of terror. 

Such a moment had come to him a day or two before as, 
cording to his custom, he sat searching the columns of 
ie newspapers for any reports of extraordinary or out- 
‘geous conduct on the part of hitherto decorous young 
omen. 

And he had encountered a paragraph which disturbed 
‘mM greatly—an account of the illogical behavior of a 
outhful orphan maiden, whose suddenly developed ec- 
mtricities were now the gossip of the Berkshires. 

This paragraph he had carefully cut out, meaning to 
ow it to young Stephen Gray, who had recently acquired 
country place in the Berkshires near Lenox; and so 
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[ WAS now gen- 
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when Gray arrived, and they met at the club for break- 
fast, Manners took occasion to produce the clipping and 
reread it to himself in the faint hope of persuading him- 
self that he had no hand in the matter, and that, after all, 
he need not mention it to Gray. Yet, curiously enough, 
he was perfectly possessed to talk about it to somebody, 
and once more he lay back in his chair and, dropping his 
monocle from his eye, began to devour the quarter column 
of print, leaving his innocent cereal untasted. 

Young Gray sipped his coffee and watched him. Man- 
ners had treated Gray experimentally, but he didn’t 
know that Gray knew it. He had treated him for a 
conspicuous absence of artistic common-sense—Gray 
being in the sign and advertising business which covered 
town and country with the disfigurements of Glory Soap 
and Bylow’s Baby Food. 

As Manners had noticed no diminution of billboard 
atrocities in town, suburb or country, he began to believe 
that his mental suggestions to Gray had either failed or, 
like wireless messages, had gone astray and been inter- 
cepted by somebody for whom they were not intended; 
so, seeing no particular mental or physical improvement 
in Gray, he had not thought it necessary to confess to him. 

Meanwhile Gray, putting two and two together, became 
suspicious that he had been one of Manners’ victims. His 
sudden hatred for his own vandal business strengthened 
the suspicion; certainty settled upon him when he found 
himself the possessor of a farmhouse studio near Lenox 
and an unsuspected talent for art; and, amazed and, at 
times, furious with himself, he spent every spare moment 
in his new country studio, where he began to turn out 
landscapes in oils, marines in water-colors, statuettes in 
clay and wax and marble, at a rate calculated to alarm 
an Art Nouveau factory. 

And meanwhile his advertising business was being 
rapidly ruined by his neglect of it, and a rival company was 
taking what remained of his business away from him. 

But all these things he kept tucked away in the back of 
his head, making no sign to Manners or to anybody of 
what was happening. And every week or two he came to 
town to sell his pictures. In vain. 

Now- he sat there, sipping his coffee at intervals, quietly 
interested in the growing uneasiness which was creeping 
over Manners’ handsome features. And, as Manners read 
on, the conviction that he was responsible for what he was 
reading gripped him till he shuddered. 


‘“*Well,’’ asked 

Gray, ‘‘is it the mar- 

ket that’s upsetting 
your nerves?” 

‘‘Upsetting who?” de- 
manded Manners with a 
start; then, attempting to 
recover his self possession, 
he leaned one elbow care- 
lessly on the table and pre- 
tended to yawn. 

“Your elbow’s in your 
oatmeal,’’ observed Gray 
coldly. 

Confused and humili- 
ated, Manners suffered a 
servant to remove the 
traces of mishap. 

“William,” said Gray 
curiously, ‘‘you are acting 
like a criminal in danger 
of detection. Besides, you 
look like one. What's the 
matter? What’s that 
clipping ?”’ 

Suddenly guilt over- 
came Manners, and with 
it the instinctive and pan- 
icky determination to 
conceal his guilt by 
loquacity—to smother 
suspicion by actually in- 
viting a discussion of his 
crime. A mad desire to 
talk about it overcame a 
cooler judgment; the 
scared and conscience- 
ridden malefactor was pre- 
dominant in him, fasci- 
nated by the evil that he 
had wrought, terrified that 
it had been made public 
in print. 

And even now, shocked 
as he had been by Gray’s 
apparently innocent inquiry, Manners knew that he could 
not long have refrained from calling somebody’s attention 
to the report in the newspapers; could not have resisted 
the mania to drag in the subject that haunted conscience. 

““As a matter of fact,’’ he said frankly, ‘‘I was a little 
upset by a very sad occurrence which I’ve been reading 
about in the paper. You know, Stephen, what a sensitive 
and sympathetic nature I have. Any misfortune that 
happens in the world affects me violently. It’s foolish, 
it’s unmanly, but—b-b-but “as 

“Don’t blubber,” said Gray; ‘‘I can’t understand what 
you're saying.”’ 

“T e-can’t help it,’’ repeated Manners, dashing the un- 
manly moisture from his monocle, ‘‘ because I’ve just been 
reading the saddest paragraph in the p-p-paper 

He choked, adding with an effort: ‘‘It’s about such a 
foolishness rs 

““A—what ?” 

“Tt’s about a young girl—a certain Miss Valdes—of 
Lenox 

“Miss Valdes!” 

“Y-yes. She lives up your way. You don’t happen to 
know her, I hope ea 

“Do you mean that very young girl—you don’t mean 
Diana Valdes!”’ exclaimed Gray. 

SV es wLidox. 

“William! What has happened to her?’’ cried Gray, 
half rising to his feet in his excitement. 

“Do you know her?” 

“No—that is, I’ve seen her every summer for years! 
Ever since she was a child iS 

“Then, if that’s all, you’re making quite a hullabaloo,’ 
returned the other, taking refuge from his own growing 
alarm in the effrontery of bad temper. ‘‘I thought at least 
you must be engaged to her by the way you began jump- 
ing around the room.” 

He paused, but Gray made no observation; and, sup- 
posing he had squelched him, Manners went on: 

“According to this newspaper, it would appear that 
Miss Valdes has been exhibiting symptoms of classical 
eccentricity What’s the matter, Gray? Did any- 
thing sting you?” 

“What symptoms?’”’ demanded Gray, ignoring the 
question. 

“Why,’’ continued Manners, moistening his lips dry 
from increasing fright as he began to realize Gray’s 
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personal interest in the affair, ‘‘she’s got into the habit of 
going off by herself for days at a time; hiding herself in 
the fields and bushes and woods of her big country place 
there. You've heard that she has a huge and beautiful 
wooded estate a 

“Yes; goon!” 

‘‘W-well, don’t shout at me that way, Stephen.” 

“T’m not shouting. Besides, this dining-room is empty. 
Go on!” 

““You did shout; and my nerves are not what they once 
were. What are you glaring about? I’m going 
on, I tell you. Anybody’d think you were in love with 
her, fidgeting about like that! I know her as well as you 
do; I’ve never seen her, but Mrs. Kelvin knows her and 
has told me ail about her. So don’t get gay with me, 
Stephen.”’ 

And he waved the newspaper clipping and continued, 
sometimes quoting from the account, sometimes delivering 
a résumé of the afiair in his own language: 

‘Her servants became very anxious over her repeated 
and prolonged disappearances, scouring the woods and 
hills of the estate for some trace of their beautiful mistress 

” And, turning a wavering eye on Gray: ‘“‘ What 
the deuce do you suppose they found out she was doing, 
Stephen?” 

‘*Go on,” responded Gray between his teeth, 
hit you with the toast-rack!” 

“Tam. You’reina nasty temper this a.m. Well, then; 
Miss Valdes, it seems, has concluded to become a god- 
dess——" 

“A what?” 

‘“A goddess. Didn’t you hear what I said? She insists 
that it is the only sane, wholesome and logical outdoor life 
to lead. And so she runs about the woods with only a bow 
and arrow, and a half-moon stuck in her hair——” 

* William!”’ 

‘Well, that’s what the paper says,’ faltered Manners. 
‘“You can read it yourself, you unmannerly dub! That’s 
what it says 

‘““Wearing only a b-b-bow and arrow and a crescent!” 
whimpered Gray, utterly unnerved. 

‘‘Na-aw! Who said that! She wears some drapery, of 
course, and sandals, and she chases the dappled deer. 
A Tribune reporter caught sight of her running like fury 
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“Do you—does that fool newspaper mean to make us 
believe that the indolent, indifferent and statuesquely 
classical Miss Valdes goes racing over the Berkshires 
c-clad in cheesecloth and a crescent?” 

‘Sure thing,”’ replied Manners despondently. ‘‘She’s 
a changed girl; she tells people she’s invented a new health 
idea, and she calls it the Olympian cure; and the way 
you do it is to go out with as little clothing on as possible, 
and chase everything that runs away from you.” 

‘William!”’ cried Gray distractedly, ‘‘do you believe 
she has buzz-wheels? Do you?” 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Manners, paling; ‘‘it’s only that she 
now prefers, in her leisure moments, to go bounding about 
like Diana instead of taking ornamental siestas in ham- 
mocks, or lolling about all day under a parti-colored sun- 
shade: Here, read it yourself,” he added, thrusting the 
newspaper clipping at Gray and employing his handker- 
chief to wipe the cold perspiration from his visage. 

Gray took the clipping and read in horrified silence. 
Manners watched him, trying vainly the while to manage a 
roll and a cup of coffee. Both choked him; he couldn’t 
eat; his appetite had vanished with his peace of mind in 
the certainty that this unfortunate girl was one of his 
hitherto unknown victims. 

‘“What do you think about it?’’ asked Manners wretch- 
edly. 

“Think of it?’’ repeated Gray. 

““Y-yes; what do you think makes her act like that? 
W-w-wheels?”’ 

Gray turned red and his eyes began to look dangerous; 
but he said very calmly: ‘‘Nix for the wheels. If a girl 
wants to do the unconventional within the walls of her 
own estate, I think she might be allowed to without all 
this clamor in the newspapers.” 

“S-s-so do I,’”’ said Manners with a shiver. 
so, too.” 

“Tf,” continued Gray, ‘‘Miss Valdes wants to wear 
cheesecloth skirts and Grecian sandals and go about 
potting sparrows with a bow and arrow, why shouldn’t she? 
The old Greek costume is far healthier and far more 
beautiful than the skirts and corsets of to-day. And, as 
for the archery practice, why not? It’s fashionable to 
revive the quaint pastimes and sports of the past. They 
are taking up falconry in France; they ride the lists in the 
Cammargue; you’ve heard of the Marathon race, haven’t 
you? And of the Olympian games, where they are hurling 
the discus again?” 

“Certainly,” nodded Manners hopefully 
the time of Nero they played Red Lion.” 

“Well, then,’’ continued Gray. ‘‘It’s probably quite 
natural and instinctive for Miss Valdes to revive in herself 
the charming and graceful pastimes of Diana.” He paused, 
and fixed a withering eye upon Manners, who promptly 
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“and even in 
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began to tremble. ‘“‘I say it is probably natural for Miss 
Valdes to do this. But if it isn’t natural—if some con- 
founded, impertinent, mischief-making, idle and wealthy 
young pup has ventured mentally to suggest to this in- 
nocent girl any such games and practices rt 

Manners, pale and astounded at the discovery of his 
guilt, pushed back his chair violently and rose to his feet 
prepared for fight. 

“What’s the matter with you?’’ demanded Gray. 
“Sit down!” 

‘‘T)-d-do you c-care for her?” 

“Ya-as,”’ said Gray, “I do! 
you!” 

“What are you g-going to do about it?’’ stammered 
Manners, dropping instinctively into the popular attitude 
of self-defense. 

“William! William! I don’t know what I am going to 
do about it. I want to do something primitive—throw 
everything on the table at you, for example—but I’m not 
going to; I want to run after you and, at the end of a 
savage and terrible chase, corner you and destroy you. 
But I’m not going to do that, either. As for delivering you 
to the police, what’s the use? They wouldn’t believe it of 
you. Wizard! Witch doctor! Conjurer < 

‘Besides, they might believe something queerer about 
you,’’ retorted Manners with dignity. And, becoming 
irritated: ‘‘See here; I don’t mind the names you call me, 
but, if you think of assaulting me, I’ll fight with the fury of 
despair. Ask Todd. Besides, I’m horribly mortified and 
sorry for what I did to Miss Valdes 

““What’s the good of being sorry and mortified?’’ de- 
manded Gray, hammering on the table with doubled fist. 
“‘She’s the most attractive girl I ever saw, and you’ve 
turned her into a side-show, and given her the ambitions 
of a spear carrier in the Black Crook!” 

‘But you said yourself that it was natural for her to 
act that way 

“You put her up to it! 

““Well—what if I did? 
ancient sports and pastimes? 
done to you to be injuriously described as a voodoo 

“You impudent dabbler in second-hand magic!” 
shouted Gray in impotent fury. ‘‘You’ve ruined my 
advertising and publicity business! That’s what you’ve 
done to me! And you’ve turned me into a tenth-rate 
landscape painter! 
gifts 

‘“Were those awful daubs yours ?”’ exclaimed Manners. 

“Yes, they were! And I stood by and saw you laugh 
at them when the board of governers rejected them! 
And now you’ve taken a lovely, scarcely mature orphan 
maiden, celebrated in Lenox for her lazy repose, languid 
beauty and absent-minded indifference, and turned her 
into a classical tomboy, and set her racing madly about 
the backwoods like a demented white rabbit with the 
pip ! ” 

Manners stared at him in horror, opened his mouth to 
deny everything; then, as though stunned, dropped both 
arms on the table and laid his head between them. 

Gray gazed at him for a moment enraged, but after a 
while his visage softened. 

“T don’t mean to be too hard on you,”’ he said. 
can we do about this matter?” 

Manners moaned. 

‘‘Something’s got to be done, of course,” insisted Gray; 
‘‘and you’d better begin! If you don’t, I’ll run at you!”’ 

“T can’t!” groaned Manners; ‘‘I don’t know how to 
work it’ backward; I can’t reverse mental suggestion. 
Great Heaven, man, if I could, don’t you think I would? 
Do you think I’d let you go on painting those awful 
pictures? Do you think I’d permit this young girl to risk 
catching cold in her cheesecloth, buskins and crescent? 
I’d rather see Bylow’s Baby Food frescoed all over the new 
public library than give you the contract to decorate it. 
I thought there was nothing worse than Glory Soap. 
There is; and you’ve produced it! I treated you for lack 
of artistic appreciation, expecting you to clear the Hudson 
Valley of your defacing billboards. But you immediately 
began to produce Fourth Avenue Corots, and your tech- 
nique was not Fontainebleau but Bylow 2 

“‘Let up on my art,” protested Gray, incensed. ‘‘It may 
not be good, but I like it. And I must say it’s pretty 
shabby of you, William, to set me painting landscapes 
and then never even offer to buy one = 

“‘Gray! I can’t buy one of those things! 
’em ” 

““You’ve got to! You owe me something. My adver- 
tising business is utterly ruined. It’s only fair that you 
create a market for my pictures. I tell you, Manners, you 
ought to begin collecting my landscapes for a private 
gallery of your own; that’s the way to launch me; that’s 
the way to create a public furore for my works. Let it be 
known widely that the wealthy and fashionable young 
connoisseur, William Manners, Esquire, has, with greatest 
difficulty, indefatigable patience and lavish expenditure 
of money, succeeded in collecting a hundred of my master- 
pieces sd 

“Yours!!!” 
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You voodoo doctor!” 
Isn’t it fashionable to revive 
Besides, what have I ever 
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‘Exactly,’ said Gray calmly. ‘‘That’s how you ca) 
make partial reparation. I've got to go on painting; 
can’t help it as long as you are unable to reverse you 
mental treatment; and as long as I go on painting yo 
ought to go on buying my pictures, unless you can creat 
a healthy market for me. How else am I to live, now tha 
you’ve ruined my sign business?”’ 

Manners, very pale, mopped the starting perspiratio: 
from his forehead. 

“‘Tt’s horrible,’ he said under his breath. 
will think I’m crazy % 

“Not after you’ve bought a hundred or two of m 
pictures,’ said Gray cheerfully. ‘‘As soon as the publi 
reads about it, I’ll be allright. And, William, perhaps, yo 
had better begin to acquire my works immediately. I’v 
nearly thirty upstairs—the ones that the club wouldn’ 
accept as a gift 2 

Manners convulsively covered his eyes with his hand: 

‘“‘Beaman!”’ said Gray kindly. ‘‘Come upstairs and le 
me explain them to you. Begin by purchasing two o 
three. Easy does it. Get the habit. And by and by yo 
may find it rather interesting to acquire ’em. They’re no 
so bad to look at when you get accustomed to them. It’ 
purely a matter of habit. J like them; I really do. Chee 
up; you may come to care for them some day.” 

Manners lifted a haggard face. 

“‘T__T suppose it’s only fair,’ he said. ‘‘I didn’t kno} 
I’d ruined your sign business, Stephen. If I have it’s onl 
decent for me to do what I can. H-how many pictures di 
you say you had left unsold?”’ 

“‘They’re all unsold,” replied Gray. ‘‘I’ve simply go 
to sell some to make a living. Of course, if you feel th 
way you do, I hate to have you make a collection aj 

“T’ll do it! Ill try my best to make you popular an 
fashionable if it’s possible. I’ll ask Kelvin and Todd an 
Billy West and Kelly Jones to buy ’em, too! I'll engag 
a press-agent for you. 
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I'll do anything—only, you won’ 
mind if I—I dispose of my gallery after you’re famous 
will you, Stephen? It would kill me to live very long wit 
those things; it really would.” 

So it was arranged between them that a campaign b 
started immediately to alleviate the financial conditio 
of Stephen Gray; and they adjourned to Gray’s room t 
agree upon the plan and try to accustom Manners to th 
sight of the thirty pictures. 

About noon they lunched together—that is, Stephd 
lunched, but it was empty form for Manners to sit at th 
table, as his mind was distracted with his dreadful respor 
sibility for the classical antics of Miss Valdes, and als 

upset by an inspection of Gray’s pictures. 

‘Awful, isn’t it?” he repeated again and again to Gray 
“Nobody will ever care to marry such a girl as that 
She’ll never find a man who can stand for that sort ¢ 
thing. I—I suppose, in decency, I ought to go up ther 
to Lenox.and dress up in billygoat skins and pretend | 
be Pan, and offer to marry her a 

“You don’t have to,’’ observed Gray coldly. 

“But it’s the only reparation I can make 

“T’ll do any repairing necessary,” said Gray firmly. _ 

CYCO tes 

“Certainly.” | 

‘“‘What are you going to do? You probably won’t f 
able to get near her if she’s ranging the woods —unless yo 
dress up like a faun or a water-nymph 

Gray dropped knife and fork. ‘‘Do you think so?” I 
asked, agitated. | 

““T’m afraid so. You see, when I noticed that indolen 
eyed, languid young girl rolling past the club window j 
her victoria, I gave her a vigorous dose of mental pers ‘ 
sion. All the fuss and feathery furbelow and nonsense thi 
decorated her I suggested that she shed in favor of ¢ 
sical simplicity. ‘Go out and range the fragrant woods an 
fields!’ I insisted. ‘Kick off those French heels, and be? 
unconventional and free-limbed as Diana!’ Oh, Stephe 
I didn’t mean to be literal! I didn’t intend to have hi 
act the way she’s acting. I—my intentions were of tl 
best—the purest, the most chaste Stephen, ye 
know that Diana was chaste ee 

Gray gazed at his omelet. ‘She got stuck on El 
dymion,”’ he observed gloomily. ‘‘See here, William, tl 
thing for us to do is to go up there to the Berkshires, 
upon Miss Valdes, confess frankly the horrible wrong 
have done her i 

“What good will it do?’’ demanded Manners, aghas 
“T—I’m perfectly willing to endure her scorn and Fr 
proach and hatred, but all that won’t prevent her fr 
continuing to behave like a goddess “a 

“Don’t you think so?”’ 

“No, I don’t. I don’t know any antidote for what Ty 
done. If I could reverse treatment I would, but I ca 
and there are no anti-goddess pills that I ever heard 
Only cold weather can make her dress warmly agai 
fear.” 

“‘Then,’’ said Gray resolutely, ‘‘I’ll marry her, anyw 
if I ean—if she’ll have me. What do I care whether 
chooses to roam free and untrammeled in a classical ¢ 
tume of cheesecloth when the weather permits? It 
always be inside private grounds, and, besides, I, persona 
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like Grecian costume and customs. Why not?—they’re 
artistic, and as art is about all I live for now it will suit 
me perfectly. So I’m going up to Lenox to-night. And 
you must come, too.” 
“T don’t want to,” 
proached a whimper. 
“Oh, you’ve got to go to her and explain,” insisted 
Gray. ‘‘It can do no harm, and it may, perhaps, do some 
good. So tell the valet to pack your suitcase and trunk. 
After all, I’m not so very sorry you did this to us. 
if you hadn’t 7 probably would never have gathered 
enough courage to ask Miss Valdes to marry a man who 
had only known her by sight for years, and whose business 
was as low-down as mine 
was. Asit is, think I can 
venture to ask her to con- 
sider the respectful ad- 
vances of an artist ——”’ 
“D-don’t let her see 


said Manners in a voice which ap- 


your pictures,’’ muttered 
Manners. ; 
“‘T most certainly shall,”’ 


returned Gray, very 
naughtily. ‘‘I’ll sail under 
ao false oil-colors; I'll 
oractice no deceptions. 
[f she takes me she takes 
me with all my faults and 
dictures. She will know 
2>xactly what she’s get- 
‘ing; she won’t plunge 
slindly into matrimony. 
And, William, I 
am wondering whether 
ny pictures are as bad as 
shey are painted? After 
ill, you don’t know every- 
hing, do you? Suppose, 
ifter all, I’ve been found- 
ng a new school which 
1obody yet appreciates or 
inderstands?”’ 

“Perhaps,” groaned 
Manners, collapsing in his 
shair. 

i 

N A BEAUTIFUL 
summer afternoon 
‘wo young men ap- 
yroached the great door of 
i stately country mansion 
t few miles from Lenox. 
3oth young men carried 
suitcases. One wore a 
rock coat, silk hat, an old- 
ashioned string tie and a 

alse beard. 

To their formal in- 
juiries the sepulchral 
ervant at the door re- 
plied, in a voice like the 
‘ound of a half-gulped 
ob, that Miss Valdes 
vas not at home. 

“Might we see the park 
ind the gardens?”’ in- 
juired one of the young 
nen. “‘I would like to 
iave Doctor Manners be- 
‘ome familiar with the— 
uh — environments ——” 

The butler said that 
risitors were permitted 
intil five. 

A parlormaid conducted 
hem to the terrace. Her 
‘yes were red as though 
he had been weeping. 
{nother maid appeared 
nd piloted them through 
he summer conserva- 
ories. Her eyes were red. 

Then a gardener came to take them through the 
aperies; and his eyes were red. 

“What's the matter with everybody?” ventured Gray 
‘t last. 

“Doin’s,”’ said the gardener briefly. 

The gardener’s wife received them at her cottage door 
nd conducted them through the celebrated vegetable 
arden. She had been weeping. 

_“T suppose,’ ’ suggested Manners, wagging his big, false 
veard, ‘‘that you’ve been crying on account of the doin’s, 
aven't you?” 

_“Y-yes,”’ sniffed the woman; 
mow ?”’ 

“Friends of the family—physicians,’’ muttered Gray. 
‘I mean that I am not exactly, but this medical gentleman 
3 old Doctor Manners s 
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“but how do you 


“Oh, sir!’’ broke in the woman, clasping her hands, 
‘“‘nerhaps, you can tell me, then, if they have found my dear 
young mistress! We are all so frightened; Miss Valdes 
has been gone three days this time, and if she hadn’t told 
us she’d dismiss us if we bothered her again we’d have 
went for the town constable and the fambly doctor.” 

Manners began to shake; Gray wagged his head. 

“So she is still in the woods?” he asked gravely. 

“Yes, sir, we suppose so—judging from the state of the 
pantry last night.’ 

“Sad, very, very sad,’’ he observed. ‘‘But old Doctor 
Manners and I are extremely hopeful—ah—I may say 
almost sanguine, that Miss Valdes may return this evening. 


Not Knowing Whether He was Going to Receive a Blunt Arrow in the Neck, or a Civil Greeting 


That is why we are here; but you are not to say anything, 
do you understand ?”’ 

eiesw sirs” 

“‘Are.those the woods Miss Valdes usually haunts?” 

“Sir?” 

“Those umbrageous solitudes over there on the hill—is 
that where your mistress is accustomed to seclude herself ?”’ 

“She goes into them woods, doctor—yes, sir.’ 

“Quite so. Thank you.’’ And, turning gravely to 
Manners: ‘‘ Now, doctor, if you are ready.”’ 

And very solemnly, arm in arm, the two young men set 
off across the fields, carrying their suitcases. The sun was 
hot; perspiration bedewed Manners’ countenance. 

“This beard and this accursed silk hat are fierce,’ he 
said, ‘‘and my black frock coat weighs tons. I don’t think 
it is necessary for me to a 
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“Yes, itis. You look the part. Besides, she’ll be more 
likely to listen to you if you look like that. Do you re- 
member what you are to say when you meet her?” 

‘““Yes,’’ said Manners sulkily; ‘I’m to say that I’m old 
Doctor Manners, specialist on all kinds of feminine fidgets, 
and that if she doesn’t go back home and stop behaving 
like a goddess, I’ll commit her to my sanatorium.” 

“Well, try to put it more medically, William. Whew! 
This shade is refreshing!’’—as they entered the woods. 
“‘Isn’t this stunning ?—these fine old trees and rocks a? 

Manners was down on all fours drinking out of a brook 
that came rippling through the woodland silence; and as 
he eagerly lapped up the icy water his silk hat fell off and 
danced roguishly away 
downstream. Gray 
brought it back. 

‘“When we sight her,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I’ll hide, and you 
advance and try to reason 
with her; and if there’s 
nothing doing then I'll put 
on these pink tights and 
the billygoat coat, and tie 
a ribbon across my fore- 
head, and begin to play 
on my fife, and let her dis- 
cover me by the brook.” 

“You ought to have had 
a reed pipe,”’ said Manners 
doubtfully. But Gray 
seemed confident that his 
fife was just as classical. 
Besides, he could play 
Rally Around the Flag on 
the fife. 

When Manners had 
drunk his fill and removed 
the icy drops that 
twinkled on his nose and 
on the point of his false 
beard, they moved for- 
ward, rapidly at first, then 
cautiously, listening, alert, 
wary aS men ought to be 
who were liable at any 
moment to encounter a 
goddess in the next thicket. 

“Any signs?”’ whispered 
Manners, picking up his 
silk hat which a young 
tree had playfully snatched 
from his head and deftly 
punctured. 

‘‘No; did you hear any- 
thing?’’ questioned Gray 
with trembling lips, peering 
forward. 

Manners, after vainly 
attempting to smooth the 
nap of his hat, crammed it 
firmly on his head. 

““She’s probably camp- 
ing along this brook some- 
where,” he said. ‘‘You 
find game along water- 
courses, and probably it’s 
the same with goddesses. 
Hark!” 

“Hark!” repeated Gray 
in a whisper. 

Very far away a twig 
had snapped sharply; then 
the woodland silence fell 
over all—a stillness the 
more profound for the 
ceaseless sound of the shal- 
low brook slipping swiftly 
over silver sands. 

‘‘Hush!’’ breathed 
Manners through his false 
beard, hand to ear, as 
though intent on listening 
to something off-stage. Gray glanced at him with artistic 
disapproval; the attitude was admirable, but the top-hat 
clashed with the background. 

“It actually hurts me to look at you,” he said. ‘‘Come 
on; I can’t hear anybody making a noise like a god- 
dess.”’ 

They stole stealthily forward, Indian file, Manners lead- 
ing through the fragrant tangle and holding on his hat with 
one hand. 

A rabbit, bouncing up and hopping noisily away over 
the dead leaves, almost paralyzed them; the thundering 
whir of a partridge halted them again with a shock. 

“Tf—if those little creatures make all that noise,” 
panted Manners, ‘‘w-what sort of an uproar do you 
suppose a scared goddess will make? She'll go off like a 
regiment of cavalry, I suppose pe 


‘“S-s-st!’’ cautioned Gray, listening off-stage in his turn. 
A distant crashing sounded far in the dim forest depths, 
nearer, louder, suddenly lost, then startling in its distinct- 
ness. 

‘‘S-s-something’s coming on a jump!”’ faltered Manners. 
‘“W-which way had we better run, Stephen?” 

Before Gray could reply, a deer crossed the brook at full 
speed, flag up, and continued onward, taking most prodi- 
gious bounds into the leafy thickets beyond. 

Manners recovered his speech after a second or two. ‘‘I 
just hate to be startled,’’ he said fretfully. ‘‘Everything 
in Nature seems to delight in jarring you.”’ 

Gray, who had been watching a low wooded crest to the 
right, suddenly squatted behind a barrier of low fir trees. 

“There she is!”” he hissed. ‘‘She'll cross the brook 
above us, where that deer crossed! Quick, Manners! It’s 
up to you to do what you can!” 

Manners gaped vacantly at a swiftly speeding glimmer 
of white emerging from the distant foliage on the hill. 
Gray muttered: ‘‘Run upstream, idiot!’”’ and gave him 
a violent shove; and Manners, following the direction in 
which he had been unceremoniously projected, crammed 
his silk hat over his ears and cantered on, suitcase in one 
hand, long, black coat flapping. And the next moment 
he saw the goddess in full chase. 

She was a tall, lithe girl, clothed in the white, heavily 
plaited body-blouse and short skirt of the classical 
Grecian huntress. Arms and neck flashed like polished 
ivory, and above her big, gray eyes a heavy mass of bronze 
hair whipped the wind. 

Hopping hopefully upstream, Manners emerged into 
view, and, as she caught sight of him, he attempted to bow; 
but that was a difficult matter while running, for his hat 
was jammed on hard. 

The girl halted in a flash, eyes widening, scarlet lips 
parted; and as Manners wrenched off his hat with a con- 
ciliatory flourish, and dropped his suitease, panting, she 
stood for an instant like a slender silver birch rooted 
among the shaggy giants of the pines. 

Then a swift frown bent her delicate, straight brows in- 
ward; and she whipped an arrow from the quiver and 
fitted the nock to the string of the bent bow 


FORGOTTEN STAGE LINES 


What Happened When the Actor Missed 
His Cue and Lost His Courage 


Mazeppa—Zip! 


HE firstlings of my professional en- 
Ab deavor saw light at a minor theatre 

in Philadelphia. Life there was stren- 
uous, salaries small and fitful in appearance, and art, if 
it was spelled at all, was spelled with a small a. But it 
rhymed with heart and was backed by ambition. 

At nineteen I was tentatively the ‘‘first old man”’ of the 
company, and I know now that my nimble and over- 
youthful legs and wildly-gesticulative arms were fearfully 
inconsistent with the powdered hair and gray wigs in which 
I played 


Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 


Once I was cast for a miser in an archaic melodrama 
called The Seven Clerks. The important scene in this play 
was one in which I gave my keys to a newly-engaged 
secretary, and bade him unlock a cabinet containing seven 
bags of gold. These he brought down to a table, counted 
solemnly (he could really have seen at a glance that there 
were seven, but the audience couldn’t), and carried back 
to the cabinet, which he locked, returning the key to me. 

One night the cabinet would not open. I don’t know 
what had happened; it was probably the work of a prac- 
tical joker in the company. The secretary pulled and 
rattled the cabinet door, but in vain. Then something 
like the following dialogue ensued: 

Srecrerary: Master, ’twill not open. 


Miser: Ha! Try again. 
Secretary: ’Tis useless. 
Miser: Is’t so? Mayhap the wrong key. Remain 


here. (Miser goes off stage, and desperately demands keys — 
they are given hurriedly by various stage-hands. He returns 
to secretary, who has been left alone to voice his fears im- 
prom ptu.) 

Miser: Here, young sir, among these you will find the 
key. Unlock the cabinet. 

(Secretary tries several, while the orchestra wails dis- 
mally.) 

Miser: Varlet! Why soslow? Are thy brains addled? 

SECRETARY (with fine dramatic gesture throwing all the 
keys down on the table): Before Heaven, master, not one 
will fit the lock! 

MisEr (seeing property-man frantically waving a bunch of 
keys just off stage): Ah, yes. My old brains grow forgetful. 
Stay! I did give them to my servant. (Reaches off and 
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““Good Heavens!’’ panted Manners; ‘‘you are not going 
to shoot, are you?” 

‘““What are you doing in my woods?” she asked in a 
clear, menacing voice. ‘‘Are you a tramp?” 

“T—I’m a doctor—old Doctor Manners.” 

*“A doctor ?” F 

“‘Certainly,”’ said Manners, summoning all his dignity. 
“T have come here from New York, profoundly interested 
and moved by the pathological aspects of your evident 
condition - 

“What!” 

“T say I have ventured to take a personal and scien- 
tific interest in you.” 

A bright flush mounted to her cheeks. 

“This is abominable!”’ she said, stamping her sandaled 
foot. ‘‘If you please, you will instantly leave.” 

“If you insist,” he said soothingly, ‘‘I will reluctantly 
do as you request. But first, Miss Valdes, it is absolutely 
important that I make plain to you in the interest of 
science and of humanity a 

“What do you mean?” she asked impatiently, moving 
a pace nearer. 

“Miss Valdes, I am a physician. The mission of a 
physician in this sad world is sacred. Pathos and pathol- 
ogy are closely linked in a % : 

“Pathos and pathology!’’ she repeated coldly. ‘‘Do 
you mean bathos and biology?’’ And, in swiftly mount- 
ing scorn and vexation: ‘‘I understand, I think. Some 
meddler has sent for you to interfere with me because I 
choose to amuse myself in my own fashion on my own 
estate. Please let me at once assure you that I am not in 
need of a physician ve 

“You are!’’ said Manners firmly. 

She flushed crimson. ‘I beg your pardon 

“You are, Miss Valdes,” he repeated. ‘‘It is only right 
that you should know that your present lamentable mode 
of life is not caused by any fault of your own. That is 
why I have come here to warn you—to admit —confess— 
that—that it is my fault.” 

She stared at him without a word. 

“T did it,’”’ he said gloomily, ‘‘three months ago. Itisa 
dreadful and humiliating confession for me to come here 


1”? 


“T Will,” She Said, Quite Matter of Fact, “‘ When 
You Give Me the Cue” 


grabs the bunch hastily.) Now, young sir, proceed, and with 
haste. (The attack is resumed, but with no result. The 
members of the orchestra are growing hysterical.) 

Miser: Come, you trifle. 

Srcrerary (in profuse perspiration) : Not one will fit— 
not one! 

Miser (seizing keys): Curses! Ah, then, I see some 
usurper has stolen the key. But remember, young man 
(coming back to the real text of play), in that cabinet are 
seven bags of gold. As you value your life let them be 
found there on the morrow. (Exit Miser.) 

Stace Manacer (in the wings): Well, Skinner, you got 
out of that very decently. But why did you say ‘‘usurper”’? 

“T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘It was the only word I 
could think of, and it sounded well.’’ 

And that, by the way, was almost the key-note of the 
art of acting in those days: 

It sounded well. 
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and make. I am perfectly overwhelmed with horror at 
myself. But, if there is any remedy at all for this classic- 
ally mythological mania now obsessing you, it perhaps 
lies in my confession of guilt.” 

“Three months ago,” she repeated ; “‘I—I don’t under- 
stand x 

“Three months ago,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘you were a 
perfectly ordinary girl—idle, luxurious, indifferent, vain, 
selfishly absorbed and physically and mentally indolent, 
with the intellect of a canary, and the ambition of a 
Persian kitten Ag 

““W-what!”’ 

““Then,’”’ he continued, moving a little nearer to where 
she stood, ‘‘on an evil day I saw you, rolling along in your 
victoria on Fifth Avenue, all a-flutter with lace and 
furbelows and knickknacks and beribboned what-nots. 
What you were was perfectly apparent to me in your face 
and figure and attitude and dress. And I thought it a 
pity; and—and I fixed my eyes on you—and —and . 

““W-what?’’ she faltered. 

“Changed you!’’ he said, still cautiously approaching 
her. ‘‘I concentrated upon you the powerful, intellectual 
batteries of my mind! [ altered you by hurling after you 
wave after wave of mental suggestion. I willed that you 
become vigorous and active and athletic! I—unfor- 
tunately urged you to an emulation of the classical ladies 
of Greek mythology. I didn’t mean to have you influ- 
enced so morally and literally, Miss Valdes——”’ 

“You did this to me!!!” . 

“‘Alas!”’ he sighed, continuing his way toward her. 

“To me!!’’—gazing at him in slowly flushed wonder. 
“This insolence—this shame Stand still! Stand 
where you are!”’ 

Suddenly the gray lightning flashed in her eyes; she 
whipped the arrow across the string, drew it to its head, 
and deliberately opened fire at him. 

“Leave these woods!’’ she cried. ‘‘Leave instantly!” 
And a blunt arrow rapped him smartly across the ribs 
and rebounded rattling on the stones of the brook. 

Manners grasped his suitcase and with one frantic 
bound cleared the brook. Blunted arrows rattled a livel 

(Continued on Page 28) 


I have seen some of the old-timers forget 
their lines, roll out a lot of fragmentar 
senseless phrases in a furious roar accom- 
panied by various maniacal gestures, stal 
down the stage at the audience in a dominating manner 
and get a round of applause. 

But there were times when this ‘‘sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing” did not work well. 

In our company was an incorrigible named Harold 
Fosburg. We played Mazeppa, and Fosburg was cast 
for the Khan of Tartary. 

At rehearsal he noticed that one very long speech, in 
which he commanded to be brought forth ‘‘the fiery, un 
tamed steed”’ that the hapless youth may be bound thereon 
and sent galloping over ‘‘the burning plains of Tartary,” 
was completely drowned in the hubbub of shouting supers 
and the rattling of the fiery, untamed one’s hoofs on the 
stage flooring. The air was full of noise, and Fosburg was 
apparently creating the most of it. The star was some 
thing of a humorist, and, noticing that the Khan was not 
speaking the text, on one occasion, suddenly stopped the 
shouting and checked the uneasy horse. 

Fosburg, to every one’s amazement, was heard from 
his corner of the stage howling out: ‘‘Blim! Blang! San 
Francisco! Sacr-r-r-ramento! Aynes! Fones! Bloom 
Maginnis! Bar-r-ratta!”’ 

However, I think that was pretty nearly as good as the. 
real text of Mazeppa. —Oris SKINNER. | 
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Ask that Man! 


HE recollection of forgotten lines, and the more or less 
dire consequences, never fades, though the name o 
the play itself may escape entirely from memory. 


the climax came in a courtroom scene. At that poin 
everything was supposed to go with a snap to sustain the 
tense excitement of the action. 

The judge was none too certain of his lines, but on some 
papers before him were written his cues. The chief witness, 


and stood, book in hand, in the wings, frantically trying to 
memorize her part. Her cue came and went, but she was) 
studying too intently to hear it. Taking her by th 
shoulders, the stage-manager pushed her on. 

“What do you know of this case?’’ asked the judg 
severely. 


Blinking in the sudden light of the stage, she looked at 
him and then at the rest of us, trying to hide the play- 
book, that she had brought on with her, in the folds of her 
rown. 

“Speak, woman,” he began again. ‘What do you know 
of this case?”’ 

‘Ask that man!” she exclaimed suddenly, pointing to 
1 ‘‘super,”’ who stood with a halberd held three inches in 
ront of his nose. 

A chill shook us. The man hadn’t a line to say. The 
judge fumbled at his papers excitedly. Perhaps, he and 
‘he star witness had missed connections. 

“What do you know of this case?”’ He thundered it 
‘hat time, for he had found out that he was in the right. 

There she stood, the rest of us paralyzed, and piped out, 
‘Ask that man.” 

“That man,” not knowing what might come next, fled 
‘hrough the wings. 

The stage-manager, in a frenzy meanwhile, and trying 
0 prompt her, ordered the curtain rung down. 

Another time we had a woman in the cast whose com- 
osure was almost as disconcerting as had been the other’s 
atal gift of invention. 

I had played the piece many times, and thought I had 
‘iven her the cue. But I hadn’t, and there she stood silent, 
almly eying me. 

“Why don’t you speak?” I asked, pretending a viva- 
ious interest in what might come next. 

“I will,” she said, quite matter of fact, “when you give 
ae the cue.” 

I did, and ahead she went, when the audience quieted. 

In Madame Sans Géne, one night, we had two new 
eople in the cast. The man was an actor of note, who 
id not know his lines, and the woman a veteran, who 
vas shaky in hers. 

To help the man in his long speeches, some one was hid 
ehind the sofa on the stage to act as prompter. All was 
oing finely when the woman forgot what she was expected 
9 say. Thinking to help things, the prompter gave her 
he lines. She didn’t hear, but the actor did. 

“That isn’t mine!” he called. 

Again the prompter repeated them, this time louder. 

“You fool you, you know that isn’t mine!” he called in 
esperation. ‘‘But I’ll say it, any way!” 

And he did. When the woman heard her speech, a sud- 
en light dawned in her face. Repeating it after him she 
dded, with emphasis, ‘‘ As you just said,’ and went glibly 
head, saving the day for them both. 

—Henrietra CrosMan. 


Mason on the Wrong Track > 


N AMATEUR playing Cheviot Hill, in Gilbert’s En- 
‘+ gaged, was taken with stage fright and forgot his 
nes in the first important situation, where he is supposed 
) ask Simperson, the father, for the hand of his daughter 
imarriage. Everything centred on that one speech. 
Cheviot stood, open-mouthed, vacant-eyed, and could 
1ink of nothing on earth to say. But Simperson, more 
lected, suavely broke in, ‘‘I see by your face, my boy, 
iat you want to ask for the hand of my daughter in 
arriage. Take her; she’s yours.’’ 

Rather hard on the daughter’s sensibilities, but the 
ady wit of it saved the play. 

Well, a veteran would have been in agony over a situa- 
on like that, for the veteran, unlike the amateur, has 
professional reputation, 
id feels obliged ‘‘to live 
) to his blue china.” 

A danger as great as 
‘idging over forgotten 
1es is the transposing of 
tters; for instance, like 
1other young amateur, 
the Baltimore Wednes- 
ty Club, who came on 
ra sentimental scene 
‘th the lady playing his 
veetheart, and began: 
uet us retire within this 
sey cook.” 

It is useless to try to 
2ar up a slip like that by 
rrecting yourself, for it 
ly calls attention to 
e disaster. Better let 
e people doubt their 
m sense of hearing as 
fault. To go back is to 
urt trouble. Yet, in a long run, when the piece goes 
ea thing of mechanism, these verbal twists are likely 
happen. 

Jack Mason, now with Mrs. Fiske, was once playing in a 
ce with me when his false entrance got us both into 
yuble, and gave me a busy five minutes. 

His dressing-room was on the opposite side of the stage 
‘the one where he had to make his entrance. The call- 
y, like the famed bell-boy who said, ‘‘If you are the 


| 
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“IT Cannot Tell You. Read it for Yourself” 


gentleman to take the six-o’clock train, it’s six-thirty,” got 
Mason started behind time. 

Meanwhile, I was trying to hold the scene. Looking 
toward the side he was supposed to enter, and wondering 
at the delay, I started in to invent. 

“There he is!”” I began. ‘‘He is coming this way! No, 
he has stopped!”’ 

It seemed to me like ten minutes that I kept this thing 
up, when I heard a roar from the audience. There stood 
Mason back of me. He had come on a run from his 
dressing-room, and, fearing to take the time to cross 
behind the scenes, to get his proper entrance, had rushed 
in at the first one he came to. 

Not wishing to be tripped 
any harder than I could help, 
I caught him by the arm and 
said, ‘‘Come, look at that man 
coming toward us!”’ 

Mason said, underhis breath, 
“Are you dotty?”’ 

“Isn’t that a remarkable 
case?’’ kept on. ‘‘The man, 
the one coming toward us, he 
is your double!” 

The audience, catching the 
joke of it, burst into laughter 
and then applauded. 

—WILtToN LackayeE. 


Miss Dressler’s Jailer 


M* FIRST chance to sing 
a part came while I was 
in the chorus of Offenbach’s 
La Périchole. In those days none of us even knew the 
color of money, except the manager, for nobody was 
getting any salary. In the company was an old Ger- 
man called Carlsbad—at least, that was the name that 
clung to him—and Carlsbad was bitter at the close money 
market. 

He was utility man, and as chief speech spoke three 
lines as the jailer. But those three lines, as I heard them 
night after night, seemed very important. And Carlsbad 
was very important, too, when he said them. 

One night, the prima donna ill, I was called from the 
ranks to replace her. The beginning and end of my idea of 
a prima donna was fine clothes. I thought with them on I 
would be beautiful, though I have learned better since, and 
that, when I came out into the searchlight, the whole audi- 
ence would fall in a faint. But they didn’t. Presently, 
I got over the surprise, for there was plenty to do; but 
Carlsbad had a worse one in store for me. 

He was always what nice people who sleep with the 
dictionary under their pillows might call ‘“‘somnolent,”’ 
and it was not from tea. That night he needed rest more 
than usual. Being in the way, somebody put him into a 
wardrobe trunk and carelessly forgot all about him. On 
I came for the scene with Carlsbad’s long speech in the 
prison. 

The tenor, as prisoner, lay on the straw. My line was, 
“Jailer, is he violent?” His reply ran, ‘‘Oh, no! but 
should he make any attempt, three strong men will chain 
him to the wall.” 

I waited, but there was no jailer there to talk to. 

Suddenly, behind the scenes, there was an awful thump. 
They had found Carlsbad and were getting him out of the 
trunk. But I didn’t know that 
then. Out he flew. Somebody had 
thrust his lantern into one hand, 
and his bunch of keys into the other. 

“Jailer, is he violent?’ I asked. 
But Carlsbad only blinked; he was 
getting over the shock. 

There I stood, trying to look like 
Blanche Walsh. 

“Jailer, is he violent?” I re- 
peated. 

Carlsbad found his tongue. ‘‘I 
don’t know,” he shouted, ‘‘and I 
don’t care!” 

That wasn’t all he said, oh, dear 
no! for he was talking about 
salaries and the manager. It was 
short, but vivid. 

When he stopped I didn’t know 
who I was or what I was playing. 
Now, I could talk a whole book 
if a thing like that happened. 
But that was my first appearance 
as a “‘star,’”’ and it ended just there, for the curtain 
was rung down. —Marie Dresster. 


Was it on Faversham? 


F THE many instances of ‘‘stage waits” vividly in 
recollection, there is one that holds the palm. It 
happened a good many years ago, when I was playing with 
Mrs. Fiske. In the company at that time was an old stock 
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actor, nervous as a tyro, whose memory was none of the 
best, and possessed of a fatal ingenuity in shifting upon 
others the trouble of his impromptu lines. 

When forgetfulness seized him, there was no foretelling 
what he would say next, and those who had scenes with 
him were under constant strain to keep pace with his in- 
ventions. The worst of it was his agility in bundling the 
responsibility on to somebody else. At last, with patience 
worn threadbare, I determined to teach him a lesson at the 
next opportunity. It came very promptly. 

Late for his entrance in the second act of the piece, and 
excited by the fact, he rushed on to the stage, where I was 
waiting. Only the opening 
phrase of his speech seemed 
to have remained in his head. 

“Something terrible has 
happened!” he gasped, and 
then stood stock still, wait- 
ing for some cue, as was his 
habit. But none came. 

“Something terrible has 
happened!”’ he repeated va- 
cantly, and stopped again. 

“Tell me the worst?” I 
returned, throwing him back 
on his wits. 

But as usual he was agile 
in dodging things. 

“Tt is too terrible, I can- 
not,’ he answered. 

“‘T’m strong; tell me the 
worst,”’ I retorted. 

“No, it is too much,” he 
fenced. 

“That is not right,’’ I returned, determined not to let 
him escape. ‘‘This suspense is terrible; I demand that you 
tell me the worst.” 

He was in a quandary. For an instant he hesitated, 
then he came back gamely. Quickly taking a letter from 
his pocket, he said brokenly, ‘‘I cannot tell you. Read it 
for yourself,” and, turning, walked up stage. 

The prompter was wildly gesticulating in the first en- 
trance, but the wily veteran was out of earshot, the plot 
completely forgotten. Any one could see that the curtain 
was in danger of being rung down. But as I had taken the 
letter from him the knowledge came that it was distinctly 
up to me to find a way out of it. Following him swiftly, 
and taking him by the shoulders, I said, “You know my 
eyes are bad. I have forgotten my glasses; read it to me, 
Harold.” 

Nonplused, he looked about him despairingly, floun- 
dered into another improvised speech, and, knowing the 
day lost, fled. Down came the curtain. 

Ten minutes later, after the stage-manager had ex- 
plained the situation to the audience, the play proceeded. 
During the rest of the season the old actor played his part 
without a hitch, but he never forgave me. 

—WitiiamM FaversHam. 


“I Don’t Know,” He Shouted, 
“and I Don’t Care!” 


A Financial Loving-Cup 


Hee multiplies that David Warfield’s perform- 
ance in The Music Master is one of the very great dra- 
matic successes in the history of the stage. Artistically, 
it has been compared for technical finish and ripeness 
in the portrayal of quaint character to Joseph Jefferson’s 
Rip Van Winkle; and, though it lacks some of Rip’s 
mellowness of humor and poetry of atmosphere, it is 
doubtless, on the whole, well worthy of the comparison. 

It is, however, on the financial side that the perform- 
ance has been most industriously paragraphed. At Mr. 
Warfield’s latest engagement in the Academy of Music, 
New York—the downtown precursor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House—he broke all records of the box-office. 

Booth and Barrett played in their repertory for two 
weeks to twenty-one thousand dollars a week. The Music 
Master played four weeks to over twenty-four thousand 
dollars a week, or, in precise figures, to ninety-eight thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. To commemorate the event, 
Mr. Warfield’s manager and the manager of the theatre 
united to present the actor with a silver loving-cup. On 
one side of it was an engraving of Mr. Warfield as Herr 
Von Baring, and on the other a tabulation of the receipts 
for the run. 

Meanwhile, those four weeks proved that Mr. Warfield 
is no more to be regarded in his own person as thriftlessly 
devoted to self-sacrifice than Jefferson was a shiftless and 
drunken vagabond. It is the general custom for the man- 
agement to provide all properties used in the play; but, 
during this record run, it was ordained that the actress 
who plays Miss Bates, of Houston Street, should provide 
the tea which she serves on the stage. 

That is one respect in which the older convention of 
idealism on which Mr. Jefferson always insisted is at an 
advantage over modern realism. The schnapps which 
was so liberally served in Rip Van Winkle was such stuff 
as dreams are made of, and cost nobody anything. 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


AN INVITATION AND AN ATTACK 


By ROBERT BARR 


and gazed through the telescope. 


\ | ACKELLER, now wide awake, sprang to his feet, 
he cried triumphantly, ‘‘I was right, 


““You see,”’ 
after all.” 

““Yes, you were right on one point, and wrong on 
another. I confess I did not believe in the floating mine, 
because it is not an article you can buy at every iron- 
monger’s, but you were wrong in predicting they would 
leave a channel for the Rajah to get out; they have com- 
pletely sealed the river. Of course, that is an advantage. 
When it is time for the Rajah to leave you will see these 
mines picked up and brought in shore, so by watching the 
mine-field on the river we will receive notice of the Rajah’s 
departure.”’ 

‘And do you intend to follow her out when the mines 
are cleared away?”’ 

“Bless you, no. We will depart by the main channel.” 

“Then you will do nothing about this nest of explo- 
sives?”’ 

‘“‘What is there to do? If we were Japanese we might 
steal down there and set the mines adrift, but that would 
be a dangerous business, and if one or more got out into 
the ocean we might find ourselves practically responsible 
for the destruction of a Cape liner. But, after all,’’ con- 
tinued his lordship dreamily, sprawling at full length on 
the place that Mackeller had deserted, ‘‘after all, what is 
the use of this gold? You can’t eat it or drink it, except 
in London or Paris, or some such centre of so-called civili- 
zation. I have arrived at a theory. I believe this spot to 
be the Garden of Eden. I intend to found a modern 
Utopia, and have selected a spot where this very day we 
will begin to clear away the forest and build log huts. 
The nucleus of our colony will be situated at the head of the 
delta, alongside the stream that passes the goldfield and 
flows direct to the ocean. I shall move the steamer over 
there, and thus, Peter, you will be deserted; for I insist 
that you shall watch our potential enemies from this spot, 
and report by wireless what they are doing.”’ 

‘‘So you intend to give up this mining property without 
a struggle?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I hate struggling. By the way, Mackeller, there 
is something afloat on the river near the yacht that would 
interest you. Did I tell you I had picked up a little gem 
of a motor-boat at Thornycroft’s, actually armored and 
bullet-proof? In it we could go down and visit the mine 
and return, letting them pepper away at us, while we lay 
full length on deck, protected by the armored bulwarks. 
No one could be hit, unless the shooter were on top of a 
church steeple. I think I’ll visit the mining camp.” 

‘“‘T strongly advise you, sir, to do nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, very well, I won’t, then; but this little craft will 
come in handy for visiting you.’’ He rose, lazily stretched 
himself, nodded good-by to Mackeller, and walked in 
leisurely fashion down the hill. 

The yacht proceeded to the side of the plateau that 
Stranleigh had selected as the site of his first village. 
Gamekeepers and crew were all set to work. 

Mackeller and the telegrapher occupied their lonely 
perch night and day, and sent in reports of progress. At 
last Mackeller announced that the loading of ore had gone 
so far that the Plimsoll’s mark on the Rajah’s side was 
already submerged, which fact, added Mackeller, showed 
that the steamer did not intend to sail to England. Within 
half an hour of the receipt of this message the swift little 
motor-boat brought Stranleigh and the doctor to the foot 
of Outlook Hill, and presently the two arrived at the 
summit. 

““Mackeller,” said Stranleigh, ‘turn your telescope up- 
stream to the first bit of clear water you see.’ 

While Mackeller was doing this, the chief turned to the 
operator and said: 

“Send a message to your colleague—these words: ‘Let 
em all come.’ Ask him to repeat them to show that he 
has understood.’’ 

“‘Are you expecting an attack?” asked Mackeller, put- 
ting his own interpretation on the familiar, defiant phrase, 


“A sort of 
an attack,” 
replied 
Stranleigh. 
“You watch 
the surface 
Oo fe te Dudee 
water, and 
tell me what 
you see.” 

“Oh!” said 
Mackeller, 
‘there seems 
to be a raft 
coming 
down.” 

“No, they 
are separate 
logs. They 
have under- 
stood our 
signal, Doc- 
tOr,.a-nd 
have acted 
promptly. 
Now, Mac- 
keller, turn 
your glass on the floating mines and give up your place 
to the doctor. I have promised him the first sight. How 
many mines did they lay down, Mackeller?”’ 

*‘T don’t know, sir.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, I remember; you were asleep at your post. 
Well, I’m happy to inform you that the number I saw 
placed in the river was exactly twenty-seven. Now, Mr. 
Telegrapher, stand up here and make yourself useful. If 
explosions occur, no man is to speak, but each is to keep 
count of the number of spurts of water he sees, then we 
will compare notes at the end of the fusillade.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the doctor, his eyes glued to the 
telescope. 

A tall pillar of water, white as snow, rose into the air, 
paused, broke like a skyrocket, and subsided in a rain of 
mist, which the wind caught and blew along the surface of 
the water. Then three more shot up into the air, as if in 
competition. A sound like distant thunder came across 
the delta, and now it seemed that one mine had set off 
another, or else the logs were even thicker than might have 
been expected, for a wall of water rose from the surface of 
the river, extending, with breaks here and there, from 
shore to shore, and, instead of a rumble, a sharp thunder- 
clap was heard by the four men on the mountain. This 
made counting impossible. For a few moments nothing 
further happened, then a quarter of a mile down the river 
the line of mines went off practically simultaneously, form- 
ing, for a brief instant, a Niagara in the sky. 

“T think we’ve got them,” said Stranleigh quietly, as he 
slung the binoculars he had been using over his shoulder 
again. ‘‘Turn your telescope to the land again, Doctor, 
and see those comical people tumbling over each other in 
their haste to find out what has happened. They look 
like a nest of disturbed ants.” 

‘“What have you done with the yacht?” asked Mac- 
keller. ‘‘If any of those people have seen sawn logs float 
down the river there will be an investigation very speedily 
to discover who has done the sawing.”’ 

“That is true, Mackeller. I have therefore taken the 
yacht across the river out of gunshot range. If they 
come by land they can’t reach her.” 

“They are not coming by land,” said the doctor. ‘‘The 
steam-launch is being got ready, and three men are stand- 
ing on the rock ledge preparing to go aboard, I fancy. 
They are armed with rifles, too.” 

“Just glance through the telescope, Mackeller,”’ said 
Stranleigh, ‘‘and'tell me if you recognize the three men.” 

“Yes; there is the tall manager, with the captain of the 
Rajah on one side of him and the first mate on the other.” 


URAWN BY GEURGE GIB3S 


“If We Were Japanese We Might Steal Down 
There and Set the Mines Adrift” 


“Don’t say ‘first mate,’ Peter,’’ corrected Stranleigh. 
“‘He is merely the mate, and then you have second and 
third mate, and I don’t know how many more. Well, 
Doctor, let us get away, and meet them in the motor-boat. 
We’re innocent lumbermen, searching for timber that hag 
tumbled off the bank, remember.” 

“You are surely not going down there,” proteetal 
Mackeller. 

“Why, of course. We’ll fill them up with our story 
before they even begin to ask questions.” 

“But you are unarmed.” 

“Quite.” 

*“And they possess rifles.”’ 

‘“So it seems.’ 

“Then it is a foolhardy thing to meet them without 
being accompanied by an equal body of armed men to 
protect you, at least. I should take all that the motor- 
boat will hold.”’ 

“T know you would, Peter; but then, as I have often 
said, you are a bloodthirsty person. We can drop behind 
the bulwarks flat on our faces before any one of the three 
can shoot, then in that recumbent position I will explain 
to them as well as I can that the Thornycroft motor-boat 
possesses a submarine prow as effective as that of a battle- 
ship, and if they don’t want their steam-launch rammed 
and sunk they’d better drop their rifles to the deck. I shall 
insist that whoever speaks to me shall talk as one gentle 
man to another. I’ll tell them I’m a member of the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. Come along, Doctor. We'll 
invite those johnnies to lunch, and cheer them up with the 
best wine and cigars that’s to be had in Africa.”” And with 
that, Stranleigh and the doctor departed for the pr 
motor-boat. 

The steersman of the little motor-boat crouched over his 
wheel, which had some resemblance to that of an auto 
mobile, as the swift craft sped up the river until it “— 
to the branch that led to the mine, then into this water 
lane it turned at full speed. Stranleigh and the doct 
were standing up and, on rounding a bend, came in sight 
the steam-launch laboriously churning up against thé 
current toward them. 

“Stop the engine,”’ said Stranleigh. ‘‘Swing round the 
stern of the launch and come up alongside at a distan 
of about twenty feet, then regulate her speed to suit t 
of the launch.” 

The manager, captain and mate, all standing up, seeme 
struck into immobility with astonishment at seeing su 
a cutter in such a region. They made no motion to rai; 
their guns or even salute the oncomer. The motor-boa 


came past them like a wild duck, without sound of ma- 
chinery or sight of vapor, swung gracefully round, and 
came up alongside with a light precision which should 
have aroused the admiration of an old salt like the captain 
of the Rajah. 

But the three men were filled with consternation. The 
ruddy, weather-beaten face of the captain turned to a 
mottled purple; his jaw dropped, and he stood: there 
gaping, with fear in his bulging eyes. The erect, easy 
grace of Lord Stranleigh, clad in white, instantly sug- 
gested to his experienced eye the British naval officer. 
This error was heightened by the natty, gold-braided hat 
worn by the doctor; but the attitude of the two men in 
white was not so disquieting as the demeanor and appear- 
ance of the boat herself. She was most expertly handled, 
and came alongside with that impudent, saucy air charac- 
teristic of midshipmen and the smaller units of the British 
Navy. There was a touch of arrogance in her rakish 
build, as if she knew the whole power of a maritime nation 
was typified in her. The significance of her armored sides 
was not lost on the two seafaring men, even though the 
manager of the mine did not become immediately con- 
scious of it, but all three recognized the sinister signifi- 
zance of that projecting prow of steel, which was plainly, 
£ waveringly, seen through the transparent green waters, 
Jangerous as the nose of a man-eatiny shark. 

Lord Stranleigh smiled as he realized the panic his 
sudden appearance had caused. 

““Good-morning,”’ he greeted them pleasantly. ‘‘Have 
you seen anything of timber floating down this river?” 

“Timber?’’ gasped. the manager of the mine. ‘‘Yes— 
7es—we have.” 

“Ts it lost, do you think?” 

“I—I suppose most of it is bobbing about in the surf of 
the Atlantic Ocean.”’ 

“Not lost, but gone before,” murmured the doctor. 

Stranleigh surmised that captain and mate knew more 
if the piratical, thieving nature of their expedition than 
1e had supposed. They were both well aware that British 
Tuisers were nosing about in all sorts of odd corners of the 
vorld, mostly where they were not wanted; but, even so, a 
vorthy seaman, if engaged in his lawful occupation, had no 
eason to fall into a state of nervous collapse at the sight 
f a craft which looked like a baby torpedo-boat. 

“‘Are you a naval officer, sir?”’ stammered the captain. 

“Oh, dear no,” replied Stranleigh airily; ‘‘merely a 
rivate person. I’m cruising about the coast in my 
acht.” 

“That isn’t your yacht, is it?” asked the mine manager. 

“No, my yacht lies a few miles farther up the river, and 
san ocean-going affair. It is built with an eye to comfort 
nd to the housing of a good number of men.” 

“Ah, how many men do you carry?” demanded the 
anager, his courage visibly returning. 

“Blest if I know,” replied his lordship. ‘‘How many 
1en have we, Doctor?’’ 

“I never counted them, sir,” replied the doctor non- 
ommittally. 

“They are scattered over the face of the country,’ con- 
nued the chief. ‘‘Many of them are woodmen, and the 
st are gamekeepers from my own estates in England. 
hey can all shoot a bit—trust a gamekeeper for that. I’d 
ke very much to show my yacht to you, if you will honor 
ie with a visit. I should be delighted if you three gentle- 
‘en would be good enough to lunch with me.” 

The manager whispered to the captain, who somewhat 
subtfully nodded his head. The manager then spoke up: 
“Thank you, sir,” he said. ‘‘We’ll be very glad of a bite 
idasmoke. My friend here is captain of the Rajah, and 
tis is Mr. Thompson, the mate. I am Frowningshield, 
presenting the owners of this district.” 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, gentlemen. 
y_ name is Stranleigh. S-t-r-a-n-l-e-i-g-h,”’ spelled his 
rdship. 

“‘May I inquire the object of your visit in these regions?’ 

‘ked the manager as they got aboard. 
“In a small way I am looking after big game, and so 
try some of my gamekeepers with me. Then, again, as 
a are probably aware, I am interested in timber, hence 
y woodmen with their axes and saws. I had some 
oughts of founding a settlement here, or in any other 
althy and suitable spot not too far from the coast. 
me days ago I gave orders to my woodmen to prepare 
zs for the building of huts. I was away shooting at the 
ne and they piled the logs too near the brink of the river, 
1ere the incline is steep. This morning the logs seem to 
ve tumbled one after another into the water. I took 
is launch and followed down the river, thinking, perhaps, 
e sawn logs had lodged or jammed somewhere.” 

Frowningshield listened to this recital with wrinkled 

ow and intense gaze upon the speaker, who talked in an 
sy, indolent manner which impressed the manager. 
Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. Stranleigh,”’ he said, 
hat the timber you are cutting is situated on private 
dperty.” 
“You are surely mistaken,” protested the young man. 
ill the maps I have seen depict this district as a sort of 
-man’s-land.”’ ; 
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Clambered Up the Black Cliff of the 
Rajah, Hand Over Hand 


“Such is not the case, Mr. Stranleigh. More than a 
hundred square miles of this territory has been acquired by 
a European syndicate, of whom I am the representative.” 

“You amaze me. From what government did this 
syndicate buy the property?”’ 

“They did not buy it from any government: they ac- 
quired the concession from native chiefs. No European 
government holds jurisdiction over this section of Africa.”’ 

“That’s what I thought. Are you forming a settlement, 
then, farther down the river?”’ 

Yessy’ 

“You arrived in the steamer you spoke of —I forget the 
name?” 

“The Rajah. Yes. I ama mining engineer, and we are 
experimenting with the mineral resources of this country.” 

“Tsee. Then you are probably loading the Rajah with 
such ore as you can find, and are taking it back to Europe 
to test it.” 

“Exactly.” 

“What you tell me is most interesting. Then you are 
clothed with authority to order me to move on?” 

“‘T assure you, Mr. Stranleigh, that so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned you might form your settlement. In 
the interest of my employers, I fear I must warn you off.’’ 

‘Could you oblige me with the address of that European 
syndicate?” 

“It would be useless, sir. I was instructed that they do 
not intend to grant any concessions or franchises to out- 
siders.”’ 

““My dear Mr. Frowningshield,”’ protested Stranleigh, ‘‘I 
should not dream of disputing your authority. I confess I 
was rather taken with this upper country, though I don’t 
think much of the stretch of land along the coast. How- 
ever, Africa is large, and I do not doubt I may find some 
spot equally favorable for the carrying out of my plans. It 
seems so strange that I, of all people, should be a tres- 
passer and a poacher, for, when at home, I am a stern 
upholder of the rights of property. I own several estates 
in England, and so I should be the last man to trespass on 
the rights of others.”’ 

Meanwhile, the launch was speeding up the river and, 
as they approached the triple outflow, Stranleigh waved 
hishand. ‘There, Captain,” he said, “‘ what do you think 
of my yacht?” 

“Very fine lines, sir,” replied the captain, as he and the 
mate gazed at the white steamer. 

Stranleigh and the doctor sprang up the steps; the 
motor-boat gave itself a flick astern, and then the steam- 
launch came to the floor of the gangway. Stranleigh con- 
ducted captain and manager to easy-chairs aft. He made 
a mental note of the fact that the mate had remained in 
the launch, and from this surmised that he had not suc- 
ceeded in allaying the suspicions of captain and manager. 
He resolved to give them an opportunity of consulting 
alone together, wondering what their action would be when 
they had come to a decision regarding recent events. 

“I must go below to see about the wine.” With this 
the genial host went down the companionway with the 
doctor. 

“What do you think of him?’ muttered the captain. 

“‘Oh, he’s all right,” said Frowningshield confidently. 
‘‘A rich ass, good-natured, without too much brains, blow- 
ing in the money he has inherited.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” replied the captain. ‘‘Do you 
see that this boat is fitted up for wireless telegraphy? 
That’s the meaning of the line between the masts.”’ 

Frowningshield looked aloft. ‘‘Well, I don’t see any- 
thing to worry about, even if it isso. Plenty of yachts are 
fitted with the apparatus nowadays.” 

“He might be in communication with some one outside.”’ 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“‘Keep an eye on him, and not drink too much of his 
wine.” 

“T think you are unduly suspicious, Captain. This boat 
must have left England before we did.”’ 

“I’m not so sure of that. Some of these ocean-going 
yachts are very fast. She may be turbine-engined. Ah, 
here comes,a waiter with the drinks. Well, my man, this 
is a very nice yacht you have here.” 

s*Yies,, Sirs?” 

“Turbine engines, I suppose?” 

“T don’t know, sir. The engineer would be able to tell 
you,” 

“Yes, I suppose he would. How long is it since you 
left England?” 

“Very sorry, sir, but I don’t remember the date. The 
captain or the owner would know.”’ 

“Why, of course. Have you been stopping at many 
places—Lisbon or Teneriffe, perhaps?” 

‘Well, sir, I never had no head for them foreign places. 
They all look alike to me, sir.” 

“You see,” said the captain, as the man respectfully 


- withdrew, ‘‘even the stewards are on their guard.” 


“Oh, that’s the non-committal nature of the English 
servant! Stranleigh is by way of being a swell. I can’t 
imagine a la-de-da chap like this, with a fashionable yacht 
and a gang of gamekeepers, sent out to interfere with us. 
What can he do?” 
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“My Name is Stranleigh. 
S-t-r-a-n-l-e-i-g-h,”’ 


| ' k Spelled His Lordship 


“The steel prow of that motor-boat didn’t look fashion- 
able,” growled the captain. ‘‘She could sink the Rajah, 
loaded down as she is, in about ten seconds. The tumbling 
of all that timber in the river may have been an accident, 
as he says; but I don’t believe it.” 

“Yes, it does take a bit of explaining, doesn’t it? Still, 
he daren’t attack us; there are too many of us.” 

‘“‘T think you’ll change your opinion before the week is 
out, Mr. Frowningshield. See what he’s already done. I 
tell you what it is, Mr. Frowningshield: there’s been a 
miscalculation, and that man Schwartzbrod isn’t as clever 
as you thought he was. Now, what has happened? They 
have chartered the quickest yacht they could find in 
England, and they have cut in here ahead of us. They’ve 
been spying upon us ever since we came here. The other 
fellows in England have taken their time in fitting up a 
steamer, or perhaps two steamers, or perhaps three. This 
chap has cleared the channel for them, and any fine morn- 
ing you may see three or four ships in the offing, carrying 
perhaps three or four hundred men. Then what are you 
going to do?”’ 

“There wouldn’t be anything to do, of course, if all 
that happened. But even if the worst should come to 
the worst, they couldn’t touch us. I tell you old 
Schwartzbrod assured me he would get from the new 
owners a legal document, covering everything he had 
ordered done.” 

“But suppose he didn’t get that document?” 

“‘Oh, trust him! Of course he’s got it, but, even if he 
hadn’t, we are doing nothing illegal. Here you are with 
your fortune made if you run three trips to Lisbon and back. 
You are quite safe, whatever comes, for you are bound 
to obey the orders of those who chartered the vessel.’ 

“‘T don’t like the job a bit, Mr. Frowningshield.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, man. If any one is in danger it’s me, and 
I’m not afraid. You’re protected by your ship’s papers. 
It isn’t criminal to sail a ship from Southampton to the 
West African coast, and it isn’t criminal to make voyages 
to Lisbon and back.” , 

The captain, sorely troubled, but somewhat comforted 
by the confident tone of his comrade, was absent-mindedly 
turning the picture pages of the Sphere, which he had 
taken from the wicker table at his elbow. Suddenly some- 
thing caught his eye. 

“By Jove, Frowningshield, look at the date of the 
Sphere! Twenty-fourth of May, it says, and we sailed on 
the thirteenth —a mighty unlucky day, I call it. He 
bought this paper more than a week after we left! I tell 
you, Frowningshield, we’re done for. We’re blooming 
prisoners; that’s what we are!” 

Mr. Manager Frowningshield took up the copy of the 
Sphere in his hand and gazed at this conclusive evidence 
of the date. 


The captain was now standing up, 
his fists clenched. ‘‘I should like to 
know whether we are here as his 
guests or his prisoners. We were 
fools to have accepted his invita- 
tion.” 

“But, hang it all, Captain, he 
came on us so unexpectedly that 
there was no time to plan, or even 
to suspect. He seemed to speak so 
honestly and straightforwardly. Of 
course, he’s got us aboard here, and 
could steam away past your ship 
and my settlement with us two flung 
down the hold and helpless, just as 
I put away that Scotch engineer on 
the Rajah at Southampton.” 

“Don’t you think your men would 
give her a shot as she went by?” 

“Not unless I was there to com- 
mand them. I’ve left nobody in 
authority. I wonder what he’s doing 
so long down below? Ah, here he 
comes.” Stranleigh, debonair and 
smiling, appeared at the head of the 
companionway. 

“‘T hope you'll excuse me,”’ began 
Stranleigh, coming forward. ‘‘The 
gong will ring, they tell me, in about 
a quarter of an hour.” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Stranleigh,”’ 
replied the captain, ‘‘but I am a 
little anxious about my ship. I must 
ask you to excuse me. I cannot re- 
main to lunch. You see, those logs 
are piled up still very close to the 
brink of the river, and I fear, if 
they tumbled down also, coming end 
on upon us, they might do the Rajah 
some damage. Some of them cer- 
tainly struck her before.” 

“Then, Captain, you must let me 
pay for whatever damage has been 
done. I come of a sporting race. 
’ll give you a hundred pounds here 
in gold, win or lose. If the damage isa thousand pounds, 
then you’ve lost. If there’s no damage at all, you've 
won a hundred pounds. Come, Captain, what do you 
say?” 

“Tf no damage has been done, Mr. Stranleigh, I don’t 
want any money from you. After all, the affair was an 
accident.” 

‘Are you satisfied to give me a quit-claim for a 
hundred pounds, cash down?” 

“ll be quite satisfied if you excuse me from attend- 
ing luncheon and allow me to go back to my ship.” 

‘Very well, Captain; the only 
point between us is the hun- 
dred pounds or not.” 

“Take the money, Captain,” 
said the manager, looking up at 
him with a smile. It was evi- 
dent that his fears had once 
more been overcome, but the 
captain was not so easily 
cajoled. 

“‘Very well,” he said, anxious 
to end the situation and learn 
whether he was to be let go or 
not. 

“And now, Mr. Frowning- 
shield,’ continued Stranleigh, 
turning to the manager, ‘‘let us 
settle all our financial affairs 
before lunch, so that we may 
enjoy our meal without the 
thought of commercialism ate 
the board. You have seen the 
damage I have caused in your 
forest, thinking all the while it 
was my own property. At 
how much coin of the realm 
do you place my depreda- 
tions?” 

“How many trees did you 
cut down, Mr. Stranleigh?” 

“Oh, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty or a hundred, per- 
haps. We’ll send a man across 
in the motor-boat to count the 
stumps.” 

“Oh, it isn’t worth while. 
Would you be content to part 
with another hundred pounds?” 

“Done. Just pardon me a 
moment until I get the money,” 
and once more he disappeared 
below. 
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“‘He’s gone to give the signal,” said the captain. ‘‘ Will — 
you stop here and give me a chance to get away?” 

“Willingly.” 

‘“‘Very well, if I once get out of sight there are ten 
chances to one he can’t catch me before I’m in the Tagus.” — 

Stranleigh soon reappeared with some rolls of gold done — 
up in paper, and these he divided equally between the 
captain and Frowningshield. The latter could not resist 
the temptation of asking a question. 

“‘T’ve been- looking at this illustrated newspaper, and I 
notice its date is very recent. You must have made a 
quick voyage from England, Mr. Stranleigh.” 

Stranleigh took the journal in his hand and looked at the 
date. ‘‘Yes, they do these things quickly nowadays; 
but, perhaps, not so quickly as one unaccustomed to — 
journalism would imagine. I believe that the illustrated — 
weeklies are dated some time ahead, and I have been told © 
they send forth their foreign editions as far in advance as — 
possible. This, now, could have come from London, 
through by way of Paris to Lisbon, and reach that city 
probably several days before the date mentioned on the 
cover. I must ask the doctor where he bought this copy, 
whether at Lisbon or Teneriffe.” 

He flung the Sphere carelessly down on the table as if 
the matter, after all, was of no moment, and even Frown- 
ingshield, who was watching him like a detective of fiction, 
could distinguish no note of hesitation in his voice, nor 
catch any glance of annoyance from his eyes. 

“Well, Mr. Stranleigh,” said the captain, ‘‘I am very 
much obliged to you for your invitation, even though 
I cannot take advantage of it, so I shall bid you good-by.” 

‘Oh, you’re not away yet, Captain,” said Stranleigh, 
and the captain drew himself up with a start of surprise. 
Stranleigh walked to the head of the companionway and 
said: ‘‘Will you be as quick as you can down there?” 

Then he turned, followed this time by a steward carry- 
ing a hamper. 

“I don’t like to think of your losing your lunch, Cap- 
tain,” he said, ‘‘so I’ve had them put up a basketful for 
you and the mate on your way to the Rajah. There is in 
the hamper several bottles of champagne that I think will 
commend itself to you, or to any other judge of a good 
vintage, and there is also a box of cigars. So, good-by, 
and good luck to you. May you sail the high seas prosper- 
ously and safely. Here’s hoping I shall meet you again 
when you are not in such a hurry.” 

Basket and hamper had been placed in the launch, and 
Stranleigh waved his hand at the captain and mate 
their craft steamed for the mining camp. 

The gong sounded out at last. 

‘“Well, Mr. Frowningshield,” said the young man return 
ing from the side, “‘if you’re as hungry as I am, you'll 
enjoy this meal. Come along.” J 

The manager did enjoy the meal, and they lingered 
long over the consuming of it, coming up on deck after ig 

(Continued on Page 26) — 
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taken in January, 1904, 
shows a dozen unpainted 
wooden buildings and an equal 
number of tents. One taken 
from the same point on the first 
of this year depicts a street 
walled with stone and brick, its 
sidewalks thronged till the 
overflow surges back and forth 
between the curbs. There are 
big office buildings, cafés and 
stores, while back of them are 
luxurious residences, and over 
all a sense of solidity and 
permanence. 

“This camp must have been 
well organized and well gov- 
erned to have resulted in this 
amazing growth,” I remarked 
to one of the leading operators. 

““Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘we have 
had less violence here than in 
any camp I ever saw.” 

“Which speaks loudly for 
your police force, eh?’ 

“We haven’t any.” 

“What kind of government 
is it that requires no police?” 
I asked. 

“Now that I come to think 
of it, we haven’t any govern- 
ment, either,” he confessed. 
“There’s no town organiza- 
tion at all, no trustees, nor supervisors, nor anything of that 
sort. At least I never heard of any. We just began to 
grow, and we’ve never caught up with ourselves or stopped 
to bother about how we did it.” 

This is true. In this, the most virile mining camp on the 
continent, there is no government other than that of the 
county, and the county seat has been one hundred and 
seventy miles away, across bleak hills and waterless valleys, 
till very recently, when it was moved. 

It is the strangest community on the map, for its fifteen 
thousand people were drawn hither in a feverish scramble 
and yet are constrained by no semblance of municipal 
government. They are without a mayor or city council, 
with no board of health and without a fire department. 
This does not mean that there isno fire protection, for there 
is, and every able-bodied man is a fireman. When a blaze 
starts, drays, carts, carriages and automobiles are used, 
and every one who is threatened moves out upon the 
desert. Asbestos curtains in the fireproof buildings are 
quickly lowered, and there is no hesitancy in dynamiting 
any structure which lies in the path of the flames and 
threatens other property. 

At a recent fire a wagon, loaded with giant powder, was 
driven up at a gallop, the explosive was tossed out and laid 
before the occupants had left the house. 

Tremendous sums are being invested in mines and mills 
and city real estate, and yet the law is there only in the 
shape of sheriffs and their deputies. Those to whom I 
mentioned the city government subject said they had 
never thought about it before, and saw no reason, now, for 
quitting work and making one. 

This fever of industry commenced with the first dis- 
coveries of ‘‘pay,’’ and reached its height last fall when 
still greater riches were bared, when the world 
stopped to stare at this unknown corner of an 
unknown State, and when the stock market, which 
had been feverish before, went crazy and acted as 
no other mining market has acted since the bonanza 
days of the Comstock. 

There had been sensational advances in stocks 
prior to this, and the men of the desert were hot 
with the lust for speculation; but when excitement 
climaxed with a production of fifty thousand dollars 
a day from one mine they went completely mad and 
took the outside world with them. Followed such 
a blind struggle, such a frantic rush for Nevada 
stocks that the market stampeded, ran away, kicked, 
snorted and bucked off those who were hanging on. 
The capacity of the local Exchange was overtaxed, 
and overflow meetings were held on the curb and in 
thealleys. Men traded on the streets, in saloons and 
in cafés. Brokers in passing shouted prices to each 
other across the streets, bought and sold, and hurried 
on their ways. 

During the month of November deposits in the 
Goldfield banks ran as high as one million dollars a 
day, with clearings of twice that sum. The business 
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Goldfield, the Camp Which Has No Police or Local Government 


of one young broker during this month amounted to two 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 

One building is filled with brokers’ offices. After Ex- 
change hours their windows were thrown open and jammed 
withshouting men, while the street below became a riotous 
mob of people screaming orders. Night shifts were put 
on and office forces doubled, yet, trade as they would, so 
hungry had become the general public that orders ran 
behind. Messenger boys were paid one hundred dollars per 
month and would not work, and, in one day, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company received and sent forty thou- 
sand messages from their Goldfield office. 

A certain flotation company at this time was spending 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per month in news- 
paper advertising throughout the East, all of which was 
frequently sent by wire. 

Each day came rumors of new strikes, and each day the 
values of the ore in sight increased. One mine encountered 
a streak of such value that it could not be shipped by 
freight, and, as the express companies refused to handle it 
till suitable arrangements were made for its protection, it 
wassewed up in sacks and deposited in the banks, where it 
was guarded like bullion. From one of the biggest leases 
came the announcement that this ‘“‘high grade’’ would be 
held till there was sufficient to make a million-dollar ship- 
ment. Another property made like declaration. 

The excitement grew and spread till all America wanted 
Nevada stocks. Brokers would meet on the streets in pairs 
and begin to barter. They would be joined by others, and 
in a few moments there would assemble a shouting crowd, 
and a curb market would come into being. Men ‘‘scalped”’ 
as high as fifteen thousand dollars from this market in a 
day without putting up a cent or without a dollar’s capital. 
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One day in particular had 
been marked by great fluctua- 
tions on ‘‘’Change,’’ owing to 
strikes and rumors of strikes, 
and of course the curb was four 
times worse. Buyers, sellers 
and spectators jostled and 
fought with each other, execut- 
ing flying wedges and other 
football formations toward 
each centre of interest. Shares 
were bought and sold by tens 
of thousands. From the win- 
dows of the buildings on both 
sides of the street men leaned, 
shouting offers and accept- 
ances, when, in the midst of it 
all, a wagon loaded with sixty 
thousand dollars of “high 
grade”’ backed up to the bank 
and began to unload. 

There were no actual trans- 
fers of certificates nor checks 
in all this, for everything was 
done by word of mouth. Al- 
though these stocks went up 
and down, and although these 
men had nothing but each 
other’s words or nods to go 
upon, they settled their gains 
and losses to the cent, and 
there was no single case of 
“‘welshing.”’ 

Men grew wild-eyed from 
this excited strain and hag- 
gard from loss of sleep as the days went by. Brokers 
became distracted and their forces broke down, yet their 
patrons clamored for action. The Exchange worked over- 
time with relays of callers, while the curb worked all the 
time, and still the desires of those who wished to trade 
increased. Finally, one firm announced that it would 
receive no commissions till further notice, and others 
followed suit. Then the Exchange adjourned that this 
congestion might be cleared away. One house required 
three weeks with double shifts to catch up with its orders. 

This halt gave the curb broker a wonderful chance, and, 
without any official quotations as a guide, almost any 
price on the same stock might have been heard, varying, 
in some cases, as much as a dollar a share, and this kept 
up for days. The telegraph office was from eight to 
twenty-four hours behind in its deliveries, and brokers 
were submerged in orders which they could not execute. 

Nor were the brokers and the speculators the only ones 
to reap a harvest from these advances, for on every street 
corner one will hear tales of poor men who made fortunes 
from that which cost them little. 

One man told me of doing one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars’ worth of assessment work ona property for which 
he was paid 122,500 shares of stock, which later went to 
two dollars and forty cents. 

It were easy to form the belief that the money of 
the Nevada camps has been made on paper, that the 
financial possibilities of the country are limited only by 
the capacity of its printing presses and the temper of the 
stock-mad public; but that is far from true. I do not be- 
lieve that all the mines are worth that valuation which 
the public has placed upon them. Likewise no one will 
dispute the assertion that the greater part of the great 
fortunes that have been made out there in the past 
two or three years have been made by stock manipu- 
lation, promotions, etc., and hence that the size of 
these fortunes is extremely variable. But few of the 
so-called millionaires could cash in and get the half 
of their estimated fortunes, consisting so largely, as 
they do, of stocks, the least disturbance in which 
will cause a shrinkage. 

And yet there is a good foundation underneath 
it all. The most wonderful gold mines in the world 
are there, and their values do not alter with the price 
of stocks. 

The Director of the Mint estimated that the pro- 
duction of gold last year from Colorado would 
be about twenty-three million dollars, from Alaska 
about twenty-one million dollars, and from Nevada 
about nine million dollars. As a matter of fact, 
Goldfield began its real production and struck its 
pace in the three closing months of the year, when it 
was mining the precious metal at a rate greater 
than that of either of the first two, at a rate never 
equaled by Cripple Creek, and at a rate which, if 
continued, will show more yellow dollars annually 
than will the whole of Alaska. 
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Lack of milling and transportation facilities has 
kept down the desert’s record and cut it in half, for 
from Goldfield no rock has been shipped which assays 
less than thirty dollars to the ton, while many mines 
have great quantities of low grade on the dump and 
only the richest stringers and shoots have been taken. 
When mills are built, and when this rock is treated 
on the ground, the figures will swell, and many mines 
which now are adding nothing to the total will be 
working at a profit. 

In Tonopah it is stated that but twenty-five dollars 

of outside capital was used to develop one big claim. 
Her sister camp indulges in the proud boast that not 
one dollar of foreign money has been used in opening 
any of her producing mines. The mines have either 
paid from the surface down or Goldfield gold has dug 
them. Furthermore, they make the assertion that 
there has never been a dollar of capital intrusted to 
reputable operators in this district that has been 
misappropriated. 

I met men who are officers in many mining com- 
panies, and I undertook to get a line on the salaries 
paid them, but I found no single instance where a president, 
secretary, treasurer or director of any large Goldfield mining 
company received a salary of any kind. Furthermore, I 
found no case where moneys received from the sale of 
treasury stock in companies handled by Nevada operators 
of decent standing have been diverted from their legitimate 
purposes. Investors have been fleeced, and fleeced unmerci- 
fully, but had they made inquiry before they bought, had 
they exercised that measure of care which they would 
have used in other ventures, they could and would have 
ascertained the odor of the enterprises. I learned of two 
instances where well-known men were placed upon direct- 
orates without their consent, but both of the gentlemen 
resigned upon discovery of the fact. 

I may seem to imply that there is no evil in the desert, 
that the men there are different from the ones we have at 
home, but they are not. There are rogues there, and 
scoundrels, whose morals are atrophied and who live, as the 
“‘live-easy’’ world lives, by the exercise of wits, but they 
are in no greater numbers there than elsewhere, and, as 
elsewhere, they are outnumbered by honest men. 


A Short Cut Through a Volcanic Bed 


INCE its first boom Goldfield has set a pace with which 
its inhabitants have never been able to keep up. All 
things are behind the town and too small for it, excepting 
only prices. These areample. The hotels are inadequate, 
the stores are understocked, there are insufficient trains, 
horses, automobiles; there is a lack of fuel and of every 
other supply. 

In one saloon as many as one hundred and twenty-five 
men slept on the floor in one night. 

At the beginning of this year the Tonopah and Gold- 
field Railroad refused to accept more than fifteen carloads 
of freight per day from the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
as a result some sixty cars a day accumulated. Every 
siding was filled with freight, and every day the congestion 
became more hopeless. Meanwhile, leasers whose time was 
growing short were crying to the skies the tale of their 
despair. One concern needed machinery, and hired a 
special train from Salt Lake at an enormous figure. Other 
trains were side-tracked to let this special pass, and there- 
after it became the custom to ship machinery and supplies 
in this manner or by express. Lumber, fuel and general 
merchandise came that way, till the congestion of express 
matter became so serious that the Wells Fargo Company 
refused an offer of one thousand dollars to haul a twenty- 
ton car of coal from’Frisco to Goldfield. Wood 
went to forty dollars a cord and coal to ninety 
dollars a ton. Two women were arrested for 
carrying off railroad ties from the railroad 
right-of-way, but the town authorities released 
them, saying: ‘‘If the railroad doesn’t want 
its ties stolen, then it should take them out 
of town.” 

Three cars of wood were ordered for free 
distribution, bearing the sign, ‘‘For the relief 
of Goldfield.”” They lay six weeks at Hazen. 

Despite all these there were no poor. Some 
philanthropic gentleman decided to give a free 
Christmas dinner to the suffering, and widely 
advertised his intention. He made vigorous 
preparation, but no one came. By dint of 
earnest inquiry he heard of a washwoman 
with three children, and sent her a turkey 
together with a basket of other good things, 
but she indignantly refused his aid, and said 
she earned four dollars a day with her tub. 

The local express office did the largest vol- 
ume of business of any office on the Pacific 
Coast, not even excepting San Francisco, 
Seattle or Los Angeles. 

Automobiles rented for one hundred and 
fifty dollars a day while these gold-mad men 
scurried over the desert in chase of options, 
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The Montezuma Club, Goldfield. A Gentleman’s Club 
Crowded Nightly with Mining Operators 


leases and the like, and it may be said here that there are 
more motor-cars in use in these camps than in any cities 
of twice their size on the continent. It is claimed that a 
million dollars has been invested in them during the past 
year. 

The figure does not seem unreasonable after one has 
ridden there and seen them driven, for the average life of 
a machine is about four months. 


Hay at Record Prices 


MINER fresh from the hills one windy winter day be- 

held a herd of burros huddled in the shelter of a hotel. 

They looked poor and undernourished as if from a diet of 
wrapping-paper and soft pine shavings. 

Thereupon the generous one called to the proprietor, 
saying: 

‘“Take them canaries to the livery barn and have ’em 
fed. Stuff ’em full and put it in on my bill.” 

‘“What’s the size of your bank-roll?”’ inquired the land- 
lord, 

“Medium.” 

“Tt ain’t enough. Hay is fifty dollars a ton.” 

One Mining Exchange being insufficient to handle the 
volume of business, another was formed, and buildings are 
being erected for each. 

Now, with the development of remarkably high-grade 
ore there came complications which led to later difficulties 
of considerable magnitude. Insome of the mines rock was 
being worked which ran from two dollars to fifty dollars a 
pound. Asa result great portions of it were stolen by the 
miners. They carried it away in their pockets, dinner- 
pails, inside their underclothes, and in specially-devised 
pack-saddles and ore-belts which they wore beneath their 
shirts. Men tied the bottoms of their overalls and filled the 
legs with samples which they finally disposed of to the assay 
offices. 

Under normal conditions three such offices would have 
been ample for the business of the town, but the number 
increased to about fifty, many of which bore no signs and 
were, in effect, ‘‘fences.”” Some of these remained open all 


night toaccommodate the miners who were on the day shift. 
So unusual was the mineralization of much of this rock that 
men hired for five dollars a day made two hundred dollars 
a shift in addition to their wages. 

The practice became so general that it was estimated 
that three hundred thousand dollars per month were being 
Miners boarded trains with valises 


stolen in this manner. 


Sacking Ore for Shipment at a Desert Mine Before the Arrival of 
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and blanket rolls filled with ‘‘high grade” which 
they took to San Francisco to avoid the extortionate 
rates of the local assay offices, preferring to pay 
railroad fares to the coast and return rather than be 
“robbed.” 

One man entered a saloon with four hundred and 
eighty dollars as the result of his day’s work, flung 
it on the bar and blew it in, knowing that he would 
do as well the next day, and in this place alone it is 
claimed that five hundred thousand dollars in assay — 
office checks were cashed. 

Naturally, steps were taken to stop this, but so — 
general was the practice that they failed. Miners — 
who would not ‘‘high grade” were driven off their 
jobs, and when the owners attempted to establish a 
system of watchmen and guards they were threatened 
with a general strike and tie-up of the mines. There 
were many leases operating under a limited period, 
and the owners of these could not afford the loss of a 
single day, so they said: 

‘Go ahead, boys, but leave some for us.” 

Three men were arrested as they stepped off a 
cage, each loaded down, whereupon it was moved at the 
next meeting of the local union that the owners of the © 
property be compelled to fire the superintendent who — 
caused the arrest. Watchmen were drugged, wagons and — 
pack-trains driven up to the dumps and loaded with rich 
ore, while one engineer was compelled to lower robbers 
into a mine. Then attempts were made to establish 
‘‘change rooms,’”’ but every miner rose up in his modesty 
and swore he would die rather than”submit to the un-— 
speakable indignity of undressing before his fellows, 
and a general strike was again threatened if the issue 
were pressed. 

The aid of the United States courts was invoked and ~ 
shipments of stolen ore amounting to fifty thousand dollars — 
were replevined from the Wells Fargo Company while in | 
transit, but still the thefts continued. } 

Then one day, as the miners went on shift, they pre- 
sented a new scale of wages, and without an hour’s notice 
to their employers demanded that it be accepted, again 
threatening a strike. It was known by them that many 
leases had but a few days to run, and it was known, 
likewise, that there were certain incomplete mergers — 
in the air which might be ‘‘queered”’ by a labor contro-— 
versy. : 

Certain leasers acceded to the demands, but the opera- — 
tors as a body did not, and a lockout resulted which tied — 
up the mines for weeks and resulted in great suffering and — 
a tremendous flurry in stock, the prices of which fell off — 
from thirty to fifty per cent. ; 

An adjustment was finally reached under which mutual 
concessions were made, mainly on the part of the miners. i} 
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Among other things that were agreed upon was the estab- — 


lishment of ‘‘change rooms,” and it is believed that the i 
‘“‘high-grade”’ evil has been largely ended. t 


Strikes and Sagging Stocks 
1p IS just as difficult for men ignorant of mining to win — 
at it as at any other unfamiliar commercial enterprise. ; 


Nor is it easier to mine from a distance than to runacloth- | 
ing store in Nevada from a New York office. 


Asa whole, © 
the business is not an alluring one when conducted out-_ 


side of the market, and were Nevada stocks unlisted, : 
were the hope of unwarranted advances in shares elimi- — 


nated and nothing held out but the possibility of legitimate — , 


dividends, the many ads which fill the back pages of our 


Eastern papers would not yield even as much per acre as _ 
it costs to put them into type. 

No man can gamble conservatively. He | 
may do so in moderation, but that is ue 
ferent, and when he plays at mining he should | 
know the men who sit in with him. If not, | 
he should watch them deal, and never turn | 
his head, for the percentage is so largely 
against him that he cannot afford to gamble 
on the honesty of those across the table. 

Therefore, to those who would put money | 
into Nevada mines there can be but one word 
of caution: Before you invest, investigate. 
The frauds have been exploited elsewhere, 
unduly, I believe, for in Nevada all men are 
not bad. I believe that most of the mines — 
out there are not intrinsically worth what the 
stock in them will figure up, and yet no man 
cansay. Ifthe valuesof those ledges continue 
to ‘‘go down’’ as they are doing now (and, in 
the words of Jim Butler, ‘‘It’s a cinch tha 
they don’t go up’’), then the one camp o 
Goldfield will produce annually more of the 
precious metal than any one of our mining 
States. 

If Nevada continues to develop for the nex 
two years as she is doing now she will add on 
hundred million dollars to ourwealtheach year. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two article 
by Mr. Beach upon the Mines and Miners of Nevada. 
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E. H. Harriman, Who Furnishes Material for the 
Human Interest Historians 


YOU want to invest yourself with picturesqueness in 
Wall Street all you have to do is to get the ‘‘Man of 
Mystery” habit. Then you can do all sorts of pro- 

scribed things, from juggling with railroad finance to 
operating a security foundry, and it is all laid up to your 
mysterious qualities. 

E. H. Harriman and Thomas F. Ryan had a monopoly 
on this Mystery Proposition, but now there is a new 
Human Enigma. He is Henry Clay Frick. He labors 
under the misfortune of being a ‘‘ Pittsburg millionaire,’’ 
but he does not belong to the particular group which has 
made that town notorious. 

Frick is not exactly ‘‘in” Wall Street, but many of his 
interests are, and already his shadow is falling across the 
great market-place. The coils of his power are tightening 
on the whole financial map, and people are asking: ‘‘ Will 
he succeed Harriman as the Master Manipulator of Amer- 
ican Finance?” For Wall Street, like Satan, is always 
finding something for idle millions to do. 

He has all the qualifications for imperial financial suc- 
cess. First, he isa man of masterful silence. This, in Wall 
Street, often spells gold. Frick moves in a mysterious way 
his coups to perform. Few know him, and you do not 
hear stories about him floating up and down the Street. 
He believes in what old Commodore Vanderbilt believed 
in: ‘‘Never tell anybody what you are going to do until 
you have done it.” The hundreds of people who daily 
touch his elbows in the crowded thoroughfares or in the 
elevators of the Trinity Building, where he has his office, 
do not know that this silent, stocky and bearded man is 
the arbiter of many millions and is making his way to a 
stewardship of a big part of our corporate life. 


Raised in the Shadow of an Oven 


RICK was raised in the shadow of a Pennsylvania 
coke-oven. Thus he gota hot start, and he has been 
“heating it up” (for the other fellow) ever since. He 
became a giant in the steel industry, as everybody knows. 
In fact, he got so strong that his principal associate, 
Andrew Carnegie, did not like it. He wanted all the glory 
himself. That is the Carnegie way. He wanted to shelve 
Frick, but Frick is not the shelving kind. There began 
the feud between these men that has involved half of 
Pittsburg. It is a silent war, in which millions do the 
talking and fighting. 

When Carnegie’s subsidized Peace Congress (paid for 
with money made in armor-plate) was holding forth in 
New York, some one in Wall Street asked: 

“Why doesn’t Frick get up a war?” 

Frick has turned from industry to railroads, for the 
genius that first saw the vision of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the relentless energy that crushed the 
Homestead strike cannot be inactive. He has a grip on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and he is a power 
in the Baltimore and Ohio. He has harnessed up three 
stout yokefellows: Harriman, Rogers and Rockefeller. 
Will he become one of the Railroad Over-Lords? Wall 
Street is waiting and guessing. 

Mr. Harriman still furnishes matter for discussion 
and material for the human-interest historians. From 
long experience he has come to know the ways of news- 
paper reporters. There was a conspicuous example of 


this on the day the Union Pacifie directors voted for a 
big issue of stocks and bonds. Of course, this was an im- 
portant news item, especially in the financial world. Many 
reporters had assembled in the large boardroom at 120 
Broadway to get the details. The rivalry between the 
various news bureaus which furnish ticker service is very 
keen. A ‘‘beat’’ of a minute in announcing a dividend or 
stock issue is an achievement. 

So, when Mr. Harriman, who was personally explaining 
the plans, had said just enough to show his hand and make 
an item, the representative of one of the news bureaus 
made a dash for the door. Mr. Harriman stopped in the 
midst of his talk about millions and called to the escaping 
reporter : 

“Mr. ” (calling his name), ‘‘where are you going?” 

‘“‘Out with this story,” replied the newspaper man. 

“‘Please come back,’’ said the magnate. ‘‘ You reporters 
must all go out together. After you have left this office 
you can beat it as fast as you want.” 


Keene, the MarKet-Maker 


VERY once in a while you hear that James R. Keene 

is out of the Wall-Street game. Then, all of a sudden, 

the ticker breaks into action and the wise people who 

study the tape say: ‘‘ Keene is at it again.’’ They can tell 

the old man’s operations just as if they were reading an 

account of it in longhand. This is one of the Keene pecu- 

liarities. He is not only the biggest operator in the 

Street, but the most distinctive. Gates used to go at the 

market with a sledge-hammer and he made lots of noise; 
Keene uses finer weapons and cuts out the brass band. 

History has recorded his opinion of the financial ability 
of a certain Secretary of the Treasury, of whom Keene 
said ‘‘that he has as much sense as the last worm-eaten 
cabbage on the lowest-down truck farm in darkest Long 
Island.” 

Keene has had a fighting career, and he is leaving a real 
impress. He says he is seventy years young and a fighter 
still. He made his first stake out West, after he got tired of 
law and journalism. He mixed it up with the old Bonanza 
Kings and rolled up a fortune at a time when a few millions 
meant riches. Now, it is only a drop in the Wall-Street 
bucket. Keene, they say, started for Europe from San 
Francisco in 1877. He came by way of New York and 
stopped over to get a near look at Wall Street. Then it 
was all over. He was a born speculator; got tangled up 
in the tape and has been that way ever since. He has 
known what it is to be trimmed and go broke; but, as yet, 
he is unfamiliar with the sensation of being down and out. 
He has as many financial lives as the proverbial cat has 
chances to keep going. 

For years he was the Big Bear, and financial history will 
register him as the Master Market-Maker. Yet he was not 
a destructive bear, like his old-time colleague, Jay Gould. 
He was a bear that made markets—often to order. Then, 
by the sheer power of his speculative resources, he could 
turn bull and do the trick just as well. He helped to create 
the checkerboard on which men played for millions. It is 
a tradition that ‘‘the Street likes to trade with Keene,” 
for he is on the square, and he takes and gives a run for the 
money. 

When the great syndicates and corporations wanted to 
float their stock in the open market they got Jim Keene 
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Thomas F. Ryan, Who had a Monopoly on the 
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H. C. Frick, the Man of Masterful Silence, Which, 
in Wall Street, Spells Gold 


to doit. He planted Amalgamated Copper for the Stand- 
ard Oil crowd; and on that frenzied and account-breaking 
day in May, not so many years ago, when Hill and Harri- 
man were lined up for the mastery of Northern Pacific, it 
was Keene who was hurled into the market by J. P. 
Morgan and wrested victory for the Hill forces. 

“Keene loves speculation like a bulldog loves fight,” 
they say in Wall Street. The sweetest music that reaches 
his ear, save, perhaps, the sound of the hoof-beats of a 
thoroughbred bearing the Keene colors going under the 
wire first, is the rattle of the ticker and the tumult of the 
market-place. 

One day a stranger in the Keene offices saw a white- 
bearded, slender man pacing up and down the floor, nery- 
ous and excited. Every now and then he would dash for 
the ticker, read the tape and resume his frenzied pacing. 

“‘TIs that man crazy?” asked the stranger. 

“No,” he was told. ‘‘Mr. Keene is interested in the 
market. That’s all.” 

Yet this manipulator of markets has a very human side. 
Once he was laid up with a bad leg in his rooms at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel. It was in the midst of one of his 
great campaigns, and he was directing it from his bed. In 
the corner a ticker sputtered, and close at hand were two 
telephones that jangled all the time. It was a bitter-cold 
day, and a fierce wind howled about the big hotel. 

Looking out of his warm room Keene saw a poorly-clad 
woman standing on the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. She shivered and looked hungry. Turning 
to his seeretary, the old man said gruffly: 

“Spend $20,000 during the next twenty-four hours on 
people that are cold and hungry.” He remained still a 
moment and then added: 

“Tell the boys not to ask any foolish questions when 
they give the money away.” 


A Little Touch of Royalty 


T FALLS tothe lot of few mento have been, insuccession, 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, of the New 
York Clearing House Association and of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. New York business holds no 
higher gifts. Yet all three of these distinctions have come 
to J. E. Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank, 
which rears its venerable head on Nassau Street, just out- 
side the pale of Wall Street. But Mr. Simmons has had 
another unique distinction, and this is the story of it: 

He is a very high Mason, and once, while filling the 
office of Grand Master of the New York Grand Lodge, he 
paid a visit to England. He was invited to visit the lodge 
of which the Prince of Wales (now King Edward) is a 
member. The Prince is Perpetual Grand Master of the 
English Grand Lodge. When the lodge session was over, 
and the time came to go to the banquet which had been 
prepared, Mr. Simmons noticed that there was consider- 
able uneasiness among the brethren. Finally he asked 
what was the matter. He was told this: 

“You are the only Mason present of equal Masonic rank 
with the Prince, and there is some question as to who shall 
go in first.” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Simmons, ‘‘I am only a plain Amer- 
ican. Let the Prince go in first.” ‘ 

At this juncture the Prince came up and, taking the 
Wall-Street banker by the arm, said: ‘‘We will go in 
together.” 
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WHEN THE FLAG FALLS 


Batty Logan, of ‘‘the Trach,’ Meets the Queen and Comesa Fall ! 


HAT is Batty 
T Logan—that 

slender little 
chap there with his 
cap pulled down 
over his eyes. No, 
the one in the red 
sweater just this side of 
the stout woman with the 
diamonds. He used to be 
a tout, and before that a 
jockey; has lived on the 
race-track all his life, and 
all that sort of thing. He 
has made a good deal of 
money in the last year or 
so—fifty or sixty thou- 
sand dollars, perhaps— 
but he has known what it 
is to be hungry. All the 
race-track regulars have 
known that; it’s part of 
the game. Batty is just 
like a thousand others 
around you, except per- 
haps a little more so, and 
now his ship happens to 
be in. 

He is an integral part 
of all this seething, chat- 
tering mass; and they 
are all mad, men and Sie 
women alike, with the lust 
of gold. They are gam- 
blers, every one of them, from the little shopgirl there with 
the flushed cheeks and innocent blue eyes, to the broken 
old man leaning against the rail yonder. This immacu- 
late young fellow to the right here is a clerk in a broker’s 
office; and the handsome, overdressed woman bending 
forward from the box to speak to him is the wife of a 
millionaire. She used to be a chorus girl; now she thinks 
he might ‘“‘know something.” 

Interest languishes now for a moment among the spec- 
tators. The third race has been run and it will be twenty 
minutes before the post call for the handicap. From far 
down, past the field stand where the yellow track swerves 
into the stretch, on past us and beyond the paddock, there 
is, outwardly at least, a breathing spell—a few minutes of 
comparative calm. Here and there the waving sea of 
color is broken into groups; for instance, there are three 
men exultingly recounting the last race. They won. And 
that miserly chap over there. See his roll of banknotes! 
He won, too. Yonder, and beyond and beyond, are those 
who lost. Their faces are solemn, most of them, and some 
are white and drawn. One might conjure up all sorts of 
comedies and tragedies out of their varying expressions. 

But this momentary pause is only in the grandstand. 
There are two places on the track where a breathing spell 
is never felt, where there is always a turbulent hurrying. 
One is the paddock; the other is the betting ring. The 
paddock is up this way—those buildings where the flags 
are flying. There the horses are prepared for the races. 
They are rubbed, caressed, coddled and sworn at; and 
saddled and bridled! There you will find the ‘‘wise ones” 
—owners, trainers, jockeys, stable-boys. Possibilities are 
eternally under discussion, sometimes in cautious whis- 
pers and at other times in loud-mouthed blatancy. There 
is some knavery there, too. 

And the betting ring? That is below us—down under 
the grandstand. That is where the bookmakers are— 
dozens of them —shrewd-faced, coatless, perspiring. Beat- 
ing everlastingly against the line of stools, which are their 
business offices, is a waving, crushing line of gambling-mad 
men and boys. From end to end the vast inclosure is 
packed. Occasionally there come swift, eddying rushes 
on the stools as waves splash against rocks. The book- 
makers take the money —that is their business. Generally 
they keep it. 

From the yellow track the crowd down there catches 
the quick spud-spud of a horse’s hoofs as a contender for 
the handicap is warmed up. All over there is a craning of 
necks and a ripple of hand-clapping when the horse is 
recognized as the favorite. Then the horse is led away, 
anticipation grows keener, the chattering breaks out 
afresh from a momentary hush, and secret consultations, 
mysterious whispered things, are renewed. Then comes 
the clangor of the bell—clear the track! A sprinkling- 
cart lumbers by, wetting down the stretch, and the betting 
ring becomes a raging vortex. It is the last chance for a 
wager. Voices are raised now, and there is the rancor of 
excitement in them all. 
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There You Will Find the ‘‘ Wise Ones” Uy 


A brazen bugle blares! The note trills out over grand- 
stand and paddock and stirs one’s blood strangely. It is 
the call to the post. In a minute, now, the horses will pass 
us on parade—see, there they come from the paddock 
now, on to the track. The wind-whipped sleeves of the 
brilliant-hued jockeys snap and flutter; the horses turn 
and gallop off to the start. Watch the crowd rush out 
from the betting ring to grandstand and rail; here are the 
bookmakers, those men with the stools and field-glasses. 
Every eye is on the writhing, wriggling horses as they line 
up in front of the starter. Then comes the vicious snap 
of the elastic barrier, the fall of the flag, the official clatter 
of the judges’ bell and the muffled rush of feet. 

““They’re off!”’ 

There is a stringing out of colors on the yellow track as 
the horses hammer along into the back stretch, a sup- 
pressed roar from the grandstand, an instant’s breathless 
silence. Watch the faces of all these people—did you ever 
see anything like it? There come the horses around the turn 
into the stretch; now they are straightening out for home. 
Here is where the jockey does his work. There isa frenzied 
shrieking of favorites’ names which grows insistently as 
the horses come on; men and women are standing. You 
see they are all mad. The horses flash under the wire; 
the race is run and won. Half a million dollars changed 
hands on the result. Listen at them chatter! This is 
the race-track—the breath in the nostrils of Batty Logan. 


gh WAR 
Vai i 


““Do You Happen to Know Any Horse Here that 
Looks at All Like Don Pedro?” 


od ONEST, Beau, 

I ain’t seen 
you since Methuse- 
lah was a kid in 
short pants.’”? And 


Batty Logan cordi- 
ally gripped the 


- hand I offered. 
i 


““On the 
level, you do me lamps 
good. Fleshin’ up some, 
eh? I guess it don’t agree 
with you to be a Bene- 
dict? An’ how is the 
goddess—the—the Bene-_ 
dictine, as it were? The 
goddess!’’ Batty repeated : 
reminiscently, for once he ~ 
had temporarily fallen a_ 
victim to the mystic eyes 
which now held me per- 
manently enthralled. i 

“The goddess,” and I 
smiled a little, too, at a_ 
recollection of some 
months before, ‘‘is in ex- 
cellent health and spirits 
and sent her best regards. © 
How are tricks? How is 
the world treating you?” 

“Split silk, Beau, split © 
silk,” Batty responded. 
“‘T haven’t amurmur, not 
acheep. Things isa little 
dull, though, now.” ig 

“Nothing doing to-day?’’ I asked. ‘‘Don’t you know 
something ?”’ : 

“‘Oh, me gran’mother!”’ exclaimed Batty in cheerful 
derision. ‘‘I guess, perhaps, the goddess needs a new pair | 
o’ shoes, eh? Beau, I don’t know nothin’. My brain is a 
vacuous hole. There .ain’t enough in it to fill baby’s 
thimble.” 4 

Now, I had known Batty for a long time; therefore I had — 
reason to doubt the absolute accuracy of such a statement. 
I looked at him accusingly. 

“Just between us,’’ I urged. 

‘“‘Nothing to it, Beau,’ said Batty earnestly. ‘‘I think 
I’ve lost me grip. I thought I had a good thing the other 
day, but the bookies yanked the earth out from under me 
and put a crimp in me bank-roll that you could craw] into, — 
A day or so before that I got away with five thou’ on a 
three-legged goat—but, oh, Laura! If they didn’t get it 
back! Well!” . 

We strolled over and negotiated the purchase of two_ 
fat, black cigars. i 

“Tt ain’t like it used to be, Beau,” Batty resumed. 
‘“‘Remember the time the buggy old nut came up from > 
Tennessee with The Gray Ghost? Them was the days! | 
Maybe we didn’t make the bookies googly-eyed—me an’ | 
you an’ the Colonel. Remember when the Colonel packed 
up the horse an’ shipped him back to Tennessee with the 
nigger? Money! After he got the coon an’ the horse in | 
the box-car, there was just enough room to crowd in his. 
bank-roll. And me! I hocked me clock for forty real | 
bones and plunged. On the two races I got twenty-seven 
thou’. Honest, I’m ashamed to talk about it. Oh, me! 
Oh, my! Oh, mamma!” | 

“T remember very distinctly.”’ | 

‘‘An’ that other time,’’ Batty continued, ‘“‘when the- 
goddess used to come down with you? Gee, Beau! The 
first time I ever see her it nearly puts me lamps out. An’ _ 
didn’t I get mushy about it, eh? Remember, you had to. 
take me over an’ pump ice-water on me head? My, but 
I was sloppy weather!”’ | 

And thus we chatted on foratime. Batty’s attention 
was finally attracted by some one tugging at his sweater. 
He glanced around and accepted from a small boy a sealed” 
envelope. He ripped it open and drew out a sheet of 
white paper. I was somewhat surprised to see that it was” 
blank. 

‘‘New system of wordless correspondence,” Batty exe | 
plained to me with a grin. “‘I did have a hunch that we 
might fry an egg on the fifth race, but this is what the 
trainer says,” and he exhibited the blank sheet. ‘‘ Honest, 
Beau, if things don’t brace up pretty soon I’ll have to go 
to work. Can you see me behind the lace counter?” : 

We wandered out into the open space in front of the 
grandstand and watched the running of the next race 
with a perfunctory interest. When the winner’s number 
was run up, Batty looked at it in disgust. 

‘‘Now, wouldn’t that give you a pain?’’ he demanded 
‘‘That skate has been out five times in the last three weeks, 
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and every time he finished so far back the track hands had 
\to go shoo him off with a broom so they could run the next 
‘race. An’ now he win! The longer I study it, Beau, the 

less mamma’s little boy knows about it. If ever there was 
fa dog with a yellow stripe, he’s it. An’ he win!” 

““Tsn’t some of these Willie-boys who wear red sweaters 
the fresh things?’’ inquired some one behind us. 

It was a girl’s voice. I glanced around involuntarily. 
She was in a box directly behind us, not more than three 
feet away, and while the remark had evidently been ad- 
dressed to a girl companion she was gazing steadily at the 
back of Batty’s head. He had not deigned to turn, but 
was looking away across the race-track. 

‘“Mame has a day off from the ribbon counter,”’ he re- 
marked to me easily. 

“You wouldn’t think,” continued the girl to her com- 
panion, ‘‘that these Noo Yawk Willies would be so fresh, 
living right here by the salt water. We have real gents 
in Chicago.” 

“Cas-as-ash!”’ called Batty softly. 

‘*Tsn’t red sweaters becomin’ to some styles of beauty ?”’ 
eame the girl’s voice again, followed by a giggle. 

“Thirty-seven cents a yard, mam, an’ it’s the hand- 
somest in State Street,’’ Batty went on. 

I hooked my arm through his and led him away. A 
dozen yards off he half turned and looked at the girl for 
the first time. She was leaning forward with her elbows 
on the rail, smiling derisively. Her hair was piled high in 
orderly disorder and was surmounted bya large picture hat. 
Batty stared at her with growing admiration in his face. 

“Gee, Beau! If she comes from Chicago the town’s 
Why, she looks like she might belong. 


He turned squarely, tilted his black cigar at an acute 
angle and stared at her frankly. There was a taunting 
smile about her lips; but, as he continued to stare, it gave 
way to a cold haughtiness. Wholly unabashed, Batty sat- 
isfied his curiosity andthen we walked ontogether. Batty, 
always susceptible, was in a sort of trance. 

“Well,” I said finally, ‘‘four races have been run, and I 
haven’t had abet down. Let’sgo on something in the next.” 

“Beau, did you notice them glims?” Batty demanded 
suddenly. ‘‘I’ll bet she couldn’t tell you things with them 
if she wanted to? Oh, no!” 

“But this fifth race ” I suggested. 

‘An’ did you pipe her mouth?” Batty continued. ‘Just 
a bunch o’ dimples with real teeth in it.” 

“Do you think Sweetwater has a chance to ——”’ 

‘An’ her complexion, Beau!’”’ Batty rushed on. ‘‘It’s 
just like—just like ” and words failed him as he 
turned again and gazed at her in a rhapsody. ‘‘Gee, ain’t 
she a beaut, though?” he burst out enthusiastically. “‘A 
regular lallakerzazzer! Me for her in a minute,’’ and he 
started away. 

‘‘Where are you going?” I asked. 

“I’m goin’ up to tell her my name is B. Logan an’ ask 
her what hers is,” Batty explained. 

“But do you think it would be quite ——” I began in 
protest. 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, Beau—I’m busy!”’ 

And Batty was gone. 


vif 
T WAS several days before I saw Batty again. Then 
he was in the box with the girl, leaning forward and 
gracefully buzzing into herear. Their 
interest in each other was so evident 


passed, but I was not invited to join 
them, and wandered off into the bet- 
ting ring with my nose out of joint. 
It was just before the second race 
that Batty clapped me on the 
shoulder. 

“Well, how is it coming on?” I 
asked. 

“Beau, ain’t she a beaut?” he 
queried. ‘‘She’s a queen! Maxine 
Russell and Lillian Elliot to the tall, 
tall pines when she sails into the 
offin’. You never noticed her hands, 
I guess? Say, Beau, she’s got a left 
flipper that’s just made to hang dia- 
monds on. There ain’t but one 
other in the world like it—and 
that’s her right. And, if you don’t 
watch out, your Uncle Fuller’ll have 
a spark on that heart-digit that'll 
make the sun black.’ 

“What?” I asked. “So soon?” 

“Tl get it there all right, all 
right, if she ain’t lookin’,”’’ Batty 
grinned. ‘‘I seen her first, an’ let me 
tell you, Beau, she ain’t shied at me 
face yet. I know it’s an awful thing 
to take aroun’ an’ talk to a lady 
with, but if she can stand it I can.”’ 


Gert 


I put one hand on Batty’s shoulder, and backed him up 
into a corner out of the whirling crowd. 

“I suppose you’re going to take me up and introduce 
me?”’ I said sternly. 

“Sure,” said Batty, without enthusiasm. 

“Right now?’’ I insisted. 

“Surest thing you know, Beau, but’’—and Batty’s tone 
dropped a little apprehensively —‘‘you ain’t goin’ to say 
nothin’ about the—the goddess?”’ 

“No,” I promised. 

Batty poked me jovially in the ribs. 

“Tf she ever heard about that —that other thing, Beau,”’ 
he assured me, “‘it’s seven dollars to a doughnut she’d 
have me up a tree in five minutes. Jealous? Well, say! 
I took her out to feed last night, an’ somehow me eye 
slipped, an’ I winked at the waitress. Oh, Laura! You 
should have seen the balloon go up. You know how I 
licked Kid Sears? Well, I thought for a minute I was 
goin’ to get it back. I bet she could hit me so hard that 
next Friday’d be to-morrow—there wouldn’t be no Tues- 
day an’ Wednesday an’ Thursday.” 

“T shouldn’t think,” I ventured, ‘‘that it would be 
pleasant to have so jealous a woman around the house.” 

“Why, Beau, it’s stealin’ candy from babies. As long 
as they’re jealous it’s all right. Come on. Let’s get a 
pike down on this race. I know a skate that ought to get 
in some time this afternoon if she starts early. She ain’t 
worth more’n a tenner, though. I’m puttin’ the queen 
on for a five speck,” and he jerked his head toward the 
grandstand. 

We made our modest bets and then Batty led me away 
in triumph to the box. Just beyond the hearing of the 
young woman he stood on his toes and whispered to me: 

“Don’t mention the goddess, on your life.’ 

“T won’t,’”’ I assured him. 

We entered the box. 

“Gert—friend 0’ mine!”’ said Batty, with a graceful 
wave of his hand. ‘‘Beau—Gert! Ain’t she the goods!” 


“Gert, I’m a Shine!” Batty Began Valiantly 
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The girl tapped Batty playfully with her fan. 

“My, but you are fresh!” she said reprovingly. I 
bowed low over the hand she offered me, then took a seat. 
‘‘Are you beatin’ ’em?’’ she queried politely. 

“T wasn’t on the first,’’ I told her. ‘I’ve got Diana 
straight and place in this. Who do you like?” 

“Diana in a walk,” she responded. ‘‘Spider Sullivan 
has the leg, and that’s good for a pike by itself. Diana 
all the way —a procession!”’ 

I glanced at Batty inquiringly. Here was wisdom in 
the ways of the track. His face was flushed with pride. 

“Gert don’t know a thing about horses,’’ he explained. 
‘Oh, no! Notathing! Follow her dope, Beau, an’ you'll 
have diamond headlights in your bubble!” 

“So few young ladies know anything about horses,’’ I 
apologized. ‘‘I remember one case of a young lady 
who ty 

Batty shot a warning glance in my direction. 

“Gee, Beau,”’ he exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘Pipe the long 
guy there with the pink whiskers! Remember him? He’s 
Jim Reed, the fellow whose horse Kid Sears rode that day 
I had to lick him. Wonder what he’s doin’ here?”’ 

The girl only glanced in the direction he had indicated, 
then she turned to me. 

“You was sayin’ something about a young lady —— 
she began. 

‘“‘There’s the bugle!’”’ exclaimed Batty quickly, and he 
nervously mopped his handkerchief across his brow. 

Our attention was centred on the race-track. In the 
excitement of winning fifty dollars between us there was 
no further reference to the young lady. Batty and I went 
down to the betting ring together to collect. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Beau,” he expostulated, ‘‘not to 
mention the goddess? You simply mustn’t think women 
around her; she gets peevish about ’em. I thought for a 
minute we were goin’ to have another balloon ascension.” 

“T’m sure I had no intention of arousing Miss—Miss — 
by the way, what zs her name? I didn’t catch it?” 

““Gert,”’ responded Batty tersely. ‘‘Ain’t it a peach of 
a handle, eh? Beau, she’s a queen.”’ 

“But her last name?” . 

“Gee, I don’t know,” said Batty. ‘‘I guess she’s got 
one, but I never thought of it.’”’ He stared at me blankly 
for a moment, and grinned. ‘‘Wouldn’t I have been the 
red-hot member to send for the marriage license, eh? 
Miss Gert an’ Mr. Bat. Oh, me gran’mother!”’ 

We loitered in the betting ring for a time and then 
started back for the grandstand. 

‘““The queen says she has aces up with ice cream on ’em in 
this next race,’”’ Batty volunteered. ‘‘She’s a wizard at 
pickin’ the ripe ones! Talk about me in me pammy days! 
An’ no rail-roostin’ for her at four a. x. neither, Beau.”’ 

‘*Where does she get her information?” I inquired. 

“Forget it, Beau, forget it! You know how the god- 
dess used to stick her hatpin through the program? Well, 
I guess it’s somethin’ like that—she just guesses right.’ 

We walked up the steps and along the aisle toward the 
box. Batty stopped suddenly and gripped my arm. 

“There’s Pink Whiskers talkin’ to Gert,’’ he exploded 
violently. ‘‘I wonder a 

His teeth were clenched tightly and his eyes blazed with 
anger. He started forward, but I held on grimly. 

“Now wait a minute,”’ I advised. 

“IT don’t see where Jim Reed gets on,’’ Batty panted 
fiercely. ‘‘He’s the crookedest crook that ever walked on 
a race-track. I think it’s just about 
up to me to poke a hole in his block.”’ 

‘‘What for?’ Iasked. ‘“‘ You don’t 
know anything at all about it. Per- 
haps he knows her. Surely no harm 
is done by him speaking to her. 
There he goes now. Stop a minute 
and cool off.” 

Batty jerked away from my de- 
taining hand and ran toward the 
box. Reed passed on along the aisle 
and down the steps into the betting 
ring. I was immediately behind 
Batty when he stepped into the nar- 
row inclosure and faced the girl. 

“Jim Reed was talkin’ to you,” he 
burst out accusingly. ‘‘Who told 
him to butt in?” 

“My, but you are fresh,’’ said the 
girl quietly, cuttingly. She turned 
tome. ‘‘Did you cash in?” she in- 
quired. 

Batty silently handed over her 
share of the winnings, then stood for 
an instant glowering at her. I tried, 
with a gesture, to stop the explosion 
which I knew was coming. 

“Me an’ Jim Reed can’t stay 
together in the same block,’’ he said 
slowly, at last. ‘‘If he said somethin’ 
to you that he shouldn’t I’ll go down 
an’ mess his face all over the bettin’ 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Wherefore This Gloom? 


AY we never outrage all propriety by throwing fire- 
crackers among the mourners. Yet, as toa numerous 
band whose lamentations now strike our ears, we feel 
bound to reserve some doubts—knowing, from Hamlet, 
that a man may simulate grief. We note their customary 
suits of solemn black and windy suspirations of forced 
breath, the ever-fruitful river in their eyes and the de- 
jected havior of their visages. But—is it possible that Mr. 
Hill just then winked at Mr. Ripley? 

It is true that the stock market is in the dumps—which, 
with a view to the general good of the country, is the most 
hopeful of all possible positions for it. For the first five 
months of this year bank clearings in the United States 
outside of New York City showed an increase of 9% per 
cent., and gross earnings of railroads increased 9? per cent. 
The May output of pig-iron was the biggest ever known; 
individual deposits in national banks the largest ever 
reported. In the five months, big corporations planned 
new issues of stocks, bonds and notes to the amount of 
three-quarters of a billion—which indicates that there is 
some capital available. 

The wheat crop is short; the cotton condition indiffer- 
ent; a number of States have passed two-cent-fare laws. 
But no one needs to view the prospect through a glass 
darkly unless he wishes to. We hear that the Adams 
Express Company declared its two-hundred-per-cent. 
dividend because it was so blue about coming under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Most of us could stand a good deal of melancholy which 
repressed itself in that form. We even hear that capital 
cannot endure restraints; that it will not operate at all 
except upon its own terms. Experience abundantly 
proves the falsity of this. If it were true, there would be 
no alternative to socialism. 


The Making of Cripples 


N THIS year of grace a certain per cent. of all the 
workmen on railroads and in mills will be disabled, 
temporarily or permanently, by accidents which no pru- 
dence on their own part could haveaverted. Some of them 
will be hurried into the company hospital, visited by the 
company claim-agent and persuaded to settle for a nom- 
inal sum. Some will go to a contingent-fee lawyer and, 
after two years of litigation, receive a fraction of the 
amount awarded them by the jury. Others will be barred 
from any recovery whatever because the negligence of 
some ‘‘fellow-servant’’ whom they never saw contributed 
to the accident. Finally, a great part of the loss of 
earning power which results from these constant accidents 
will fall entirely upon the workman himself and his wife 
and children. 

As accident is a constant factor of machine industry, the 
President thinks that the loss ought to be borne by the 
industry itself, and not by the hapless worker and his still 
more hapless dependents. Hewould have the loss adjusted 
and assessed to the company, and not compel the victim 
to maintain a long, costly lawsuit that is sure to eat up a 
good part of the recovery. 

The single weighty objection to this happens to be 
voiced by a distinguished railroad president. He says 
such a law as Mr. Roosevelt proposes would ‘‘ broaden the 
market for fingers and toes.” This typical view is evi- 
dently based upon a theory that the ruling passion of 
employees consists of a malevolent determination to get 
money out of the company without returning a due equiv- 
alent in labor. According to this theory, if recovery 
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for bodily injury were made easy, rights-of-way would be 
simply strewn with the dissevered members of workmen. 
The ancient car of Juggernaut would be a mere pony-roller 
smoothing a lawn as compared with the progress of a 
locomotive through a switchyard, with brakemen, switch- 
men, yardmen and wipers all vying with one another to 
thrust their limbs under the wheels. 

And it isn’t that the railroads would mind the money! 
But how could they give the public a satisfactory service 
when, among all their employees, there was never a hand 
or a foot left? 


Why Englishmen are Thankful 


OT long ago we read in a London dispatch, ‘‘Many 
Englishmen these days are thanking God for the 
House of Lords.’”’ And assuredly many have good reason. 
We are reminded of that fact by current doubts as to 
what the upper chamber will do with the government’s 
little land bill. That England has ceased to be an agri- 
cultural country is well known. Only twenty per cent. of 
the wheat consumed in the United Kingdom is grown at 
home. The rest is imported. Last year the Kingdom 
bought over a hundred millions dollars’ worth of our meats. 
That England could be starved into submission should 
she lose command of the seas has often been pointed out. 
At various times a system of huge national warehouses in 
which to store imported food-stuffs against need in war 
has been proposed. Some rural districts have already lost 
most of their population to the cities. Only a third of the 
tillable land is in crops. 

The government proposes, in effect, to acquire land 
suitable for agriculture, by purchase or condemnation 
proceedings, and parcel it out in small holdings. To this 
purpose it would devote one hundred thousand pounds. 

Obviously, a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of land 
reform would not go very far. But it is deemed doubtful 
whether the House of Lords, for which Providence is 
thanked, will sanction even so tiny a revolution. It might 
prove but an opening wedge—to be followed possibly by 
interference with that beautiful scheme of taxation under 
which the pleasure preserves of the great landholders pay 
searcely anything, and tracts which are now in the metro- 
politan district of London are still valued for taxation as 
though they were vacant fields. 

Were we an opulent English landlord, we should cer- 
tainly be thankful for the House of Lords. 


The Man Behind Schmitz 


E ARE not particularly enthusiastic over the con- 

viction of Mayor Schmitz, of San Francisco. It is 

well, of course, to detect and punish this weak, incom- 

petent boodler; but it is merely a local matter. We do 

not believe that, in itself, it will have any effect in the way 
of discouraging bribery elsewhere. 

Men like Schmitz have neither the brains nor the 
character to make a condition. They will always shape 
themselves to whatever condition is made for them. Like 
jellyfish, they go with the tide. 

Another man of Schmitz’s sort will be dishonest when- 
ever corruption surrounds him. He will not be deterred by 
Schmitz’s example, his nature being to yield to the 
nearest influence. Nor is Reuf, the abler villain, of more 
than minor importance. 

The San Francisco supervisors confessed that they 
were bribed to grant certain franchises. The money to 
bribe them must have come from the favored corporations ; 
and it must have been a deliberate investment for profit. 
Somebody, high in authority, must have known that 
money was going for bribery and have sanctioned it, 
expressly or tacitly. 

Unless Prosecutor Heney’s campaign uncovers that 
person and puts him in the penitentiary, it will have been 
of only local importance. It will have forged no sword to 
arm every other city against a condition which always, 
actively or potentially, threatens it. 

There is no city in which some corporation could not 
discover an avenue to profit in corrupting the local govern- 
ment. There is no extensive bribery in behalf of a cor- 
poration, such as was confessed to in San Francisco, but 
some man, high up and absolutely free to choose between 
honesty and villainy, deliberately and in cold blood wills 
that the bribery shall be committed. 

To set up an example in San Francisco which shall 
deter men in such a position from willing in the wrong 
way will be an achievement of very great general impor- 
tance and value. 


“Smoke, Nothing but Smoke!” 


ET a dozen Englishmen meet,” wrote Turgenieff a gen- 
eration ago, ‘‘and they will begin to talk about the 
submarine telegraph or the tax on paper—of something 
practical and definite. But let a dozen Russians come to- 
gether, and instantly there springs up the question of the 
significance and the future of Russia, all in general terms, 
beginning with creation, without facts or conclusions. 
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They worry and worry away at that unlucky subject 
children chew on a bit of India rubber.” | 

The bitterest words about Russia are to be found in the 
pages of the great novelist, who assuredly loved her well 
and who as surely loved liberty not less. Without initia- 
tive, he said, her only distinctive products, the samovar, 
bast shoes and the knout, were borrowed from the East. 
His nearest approach of optimism seems to have consisted 
of a vague hope of the common people. ‘‘Never mind if 
there are swarms of all sorts in Russia,’’ says Paklin at the 
end of Virgin Soil. ‘‘Never mind that; but let me tell 
you that our only true way lies with the Solomins: coarse, 
plain, shrewd Solomins!”’ 

Turgenieff’s pessimism comes irresistibly to mind in 
these days. The second Douma, elected under a restrictive 
suffrage, has been kicked out of doors for opposing the 
bureaucracy, some of its members arrested, others chased 
out of the country. The electoral law has been cast aside 
and suffrage further restricted to such a degree as, in the 
opinion of the administration, will insure a subservient 
Douma next fall. There can be no possible mistake about 
the bureaucratic intention. The government, in effect, 
gives notice that it will accept a ‘‘representative”” Douma 
which will do as it is told, and no other. 

By successively dissolving such parliaments as prove 
refractory, and further restricting the suffrage at each elec- 
tion, the ministers will, of course, eventually secure an 
acceptable ‘‘popular branch.” Will this farce of constitu- 
tional government amuse the Russian people? How 
accurately did Turgenieff judge his countrymen, or whe 
change has a generation wrought in them? 

‘Smoke! All seems forever changing, on all sides new 
forms, phantoms flying after phantoms, while, in reality, it 
is all the same and the same again. Smoke, nothing but 
smoke!”’ Such is the concluding summary of the best of 
his political novels. q 


Prosperity and Music | 


E DO not make a practice of printing letters to the 
editor on this page. Usually, we are able to think 
up subjects for ourselves; and, when we cannot do that, 
we feel perfectly free to write a second time upon the 
same subject. As for critical epistles, we are always de- 
lighted to get such comment from our subscribers, and 
we try honestly, although fallibly, to profit by them; but 
we don’t generally see the necessity of passing them along 
to the rest of our readers. On the other hand, if people 
do not know how great and virtuous we are, we can tell 
them in the first person—which is certainly more authori- 
tative than any statement by a mere outsider could beg 
But we make an exception of the following: 


“Kansas Crry, June 20, 1907. 
“Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 

“‘Has prosperity beneficially affected the cultivation of 
music in the United States? Many say that it has, point- 
ing to the success of the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, 
New York’s two flourishing grand-opera organizations, 
Madame Nordica’s proposed American Beyreuth, and so 
on. But true growth must be from the bottom upward. 

“Twenty years ago, I lived inthe trans-Missouri country, 
and have just revisited it for the first time since then. 
Going out, I met an old friend, of this city, who formerly 
did a large business selling cottage organs to farmers on 
the installment plan. Naturally, I asked him how the 
organ trade was. He said that, in the last six or seven 
years, you couldn’t give organs to farmers, and his house 
was now exclusively engaged in selling them grand and 
upright pianos, usually with a mechanical-player attach- 
ment, and often with a large phonograph to sing accom- 
paniments. Arriving at the old homestead, I found this 
statement to be literally true. 

‘Every man to his taste, of course; but give me the old 
farm organ, bought on the installment plan. When a mere 
lad, sitting in the gloaming, with mother at the pedal, I 
imbibed my love of music from its low, mournful, slightly 
asthmatic tones. Its airs were almost always of a slow, 
solemn character—rapidity of action too often resulting in 
an accident to the bellows. This gave the music a chance 
to sink in and permeate one thoroughly. The occasional 
martial air came in a series of fierce and surprising snorts, 
so to speak, suggesting the fiery war-horse, and all the more 
inspiring because in such marked contrast to the customary 
effect of gentle, long-drawn-out melancholy. To master. 
this instrument, moreover, required much patient study 
and practice. 7 

‘‘Now, they have an upright piano, with a mechanical 
player, and there are nothing but quick, jiggly tunes from 
one week’s end to another. My niece, aged twelve, rushes 
in from basketball, turns on the mechanical player, rattles 
off a two-step and runs out to finish the game. er 
takes music seriously. 

‘“‘When mother played the organ you had to take it 
seriously. True growth must be from the bottom upwar 
Has prosperity really benefited music? 

“Yours truly, 
fA he 8 B ae)! 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Advance Agent of America 


MERICAN diplomacy is of the shirt-sleeve kind, 

A and, occasionally, we do a job of diplomatizing 

with both coat and waistcoat off. Obviously, there- 

fore, our diplomatists must have shirts, for it would never 

do to have one of our ambassadors or ministers to a for- 

eign land tackle a great international difficulty in his 
balbriggans. 

When John Barrett, then Minister to Panama, wrote 
home, not complainingly, but with a sincere desire to let 
the country know the difficulties which beset his path, 
that shirts in Panama cost thirteen dollars apiece, the 
Cabinet took cognizance of the statement and discussed it, 
not because thirteen is an unlucky number, but because 
a diplomatist is in hard case who has to pay thirteen dollars 
for each one of those unobtrusive—in some cases—but 
necessary articles of wearing apparel he uses, especially 
30 as the wages of diplomatists do not contemplate any- 
thing better in the shirt line than $1.65, marked down 
from $2. 

It was agreed that Minister Barrett’s wail was just, for 
the man does not live who can get a thirteen-dollar shirt 
past the auditor of the State Department in an expense 
bill, no matter what his standing as a diplomatist may be. 
There was some little discussion of this important topic— 
important to Barrett, at any rate—and opposition devel- 
oped from a Cabinet member or two who took the shirt 
problem to be one of the penalties of the job. President 
Roosevelt was enthusiastically for Barrett. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘‘shirts that fit Barrett cost thirteen dol- 
lars apiece, how much would Taft have to pay if he was 
there?” 

Everybody laughed but Taft, who knew, and the Presi- 
dent brought John Barrett home and made him Director 
of the Bureau of American Republics, after he had allowed 
him the privilege of riding muleback up to Bogota as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of Colombia. 


A Hint at the Right Moment 


HE Bureau of American Republics is an institution 
maintained in Washington to promote trade, com- 
merce, good will, pleasant relations and a few other things 
between the United States and such governments in Cen- 
tral and South America as are not in hiding out in the tall 
zrass. Every country is supposed to have a voice in the 
conduct of the Bureau’s affairs; but, usually, they are all 
quite hoarse when it comes time to do the talking, and the 
United States does not hear them distinctly. They all 
vote for the Director, who, as is arranged in the organic 
law of the institution, is a man selected by the votes of 
the entire outfit. Just so there may be no mistakes, the 
United States always tells the gentlemen from our sister 
republics whom to vote for, and provides the ballots. This 
does away with annoying delays and provokes a unan- 
imity that is desirable in the great work of the Bureau. 

Until recently, the. duties of the Director of the Bureau 
have consisted, in large part, in issuing a neat little bro- 
chure at regular intervals, discussing in light and airy 
terms—half of the terms in Spanish and half in English— 
such engrossing questions as the tariff on hides and the 
best way to get bananas to market, and in being ready, at 
instant call, to speak or write concerning the great future 
of our vari-colored brethren to the south of us. 

As Mr. Barrett can write eloquently on any two topics 
at one and the same time, using both hands with equal 
facility, and as it is no trick at all for him to talk—in fact, 
it may be said to be much more of an effort for him not to 
talk—he soon cast about for something else to do to occupy 
his time. With an inspiration rarely equaled, he decided 
to invent a flag for the Bureau, a banner to be thrown to 
the breeze to wave above the home of the Bureau and 
announce, with its shimmering folds, that here is carried 
on the great work of educating the Latins in the immortal 
principle that it is far better for them to spend three dollars 
with us than it is for us to spend one dollar with them. 

The flag was unfurled a short time ago with appro- 
priate ceremonies, including a speech by Mr. Barrett. 
[t is long and pointed, befitting the purpose for which it 
was designed—the pointed end being for the Latins—and 
resembles in color a rum omelet that has been in collision 
with a ribbon counter. It typifies much, Mr. Barrett said, 
but he was quite annoyed when some thirsty persons, 
seeing the letters B. A. R. that are so prominent on it, 
surged into the Bureau:and demanded mint juleps. 

When it was unfurled, there was a speech by Mr. Bar- 
jrett, as has been mentioned. There always is a speech by 
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John Barrett, Who Believes that Speech is Golden 


Mr. Barrett. No occasion is complete without a speech by 
Mr. Barrett, and Barrett is never complete without a 
speech. He took the prize for oratory at Dartmouth 
College years ago, and since that time has labored under 
the conviction that the judges meant it. 

Impressed with the idea long years ago that language 
is golden, his naturally businesslike mind recently brought 
that idea up to date. ‘‘Language,”’ said he, ‘‘is two-dollar 
bills,’’ which is a thought that must appeal to persons who 
are not troubled with congestion of the vocabulary, which 
Mr. Barrett is not. 

He proved it, too, and at his own expense. 

They were raising money in Washington for one of the 
local universities. Barrett was at a dinner where the 
project was discussed. He said he would pay two dollars 
a minute into the fund for every minute he talked. Then 
he talked fifty-five minutes. There is no reason why he 
could not have talked fifty-five hours or fifty-five days, 
except his early training. He was born in Vermont, 
where they never do things—with two-dollar bills tied 
on them—in extremes. 


Always a ‘‘ Personality ’”’ 


ARRETT went West when he finished college, went as 
far as he could, and landed in California. He was a 
newspaper man out there and a teacher, and in 1894 was 
appointed, from Oregon, Minister to Siam by President 
Cleveland. He retired in 1898, went to the Philippines, 
returned and made speeches, and in 1902 began to be a 
diplomatist again —officially, of course, for he never ceased 
to be one personally, as is evidenced by the fact that his 
1902 appointment came from President Roosevelt, who 
sent him as Minister to Argentina. After that came 
Panama and Colombia, and now Washington has him. 

The President wanted to send him to Japan, but the 
Japanese made some inquiries, extremely tentative, of 
the State Department along these lines: ‘‘ Will the hon- 
orable State Department of the august Republic of the 
Western Hemisphere deign to inform the abased and hum- 
ble Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs what the illus- 
trious‘and honorable John Barrett said on one particular 
occasion when he referred to the yellow races?” 

It was merely an inquiry, but it showed Japan had 
heard something. Nobody knew quite what it was and, 
apparently, it did not worry Barrett, for he would not 
take the place. It did not interfere with his standing at 
home, for the President promptly gave Barrett another 
post. 

Although he has been in the diplomatic game for a good 
many years and has had important posts, there is a disposi- 
tion at the State Department to regard himasan advertiser, 
which is what he is ina great‘measure. He is the Advance 
Agent of America. It is quite likely he has known as much 
about the requirements of the Orient and of Central and 
South America as any man in the diplomatic service. It 
is also true that when he is advertising he incidentally 
throws in a few words about John Barrett, and that he is 
a ready adviser on all topics that pertain to statecraft. 
Still, when it is considered that advertising is quite as nec- 
essary as diplomacy at times, and more so at others, it will 
be seen that Barrett has his value. At any rate, he is 


constantly progressing from one important post to another, 
and there isn’t so much sentiment about these things as 
some people imagine. 

Barrett is a percolator. He intends to be and is the 
centre of everything that happens in his vicinity, from 
a congress of nations to a mass meeting in a tent. If he 
cannot get in the door he will get in the window, and if he 
cannot get in the window he will come down the chimney. 
He’ll be there. He will have something to say. Far be it 
from him to remain silent when there is a voice to be lifted. 
He is always on the job. 

“‘John Barrett is here,’’ said a member at a Gridiron 
Club dinner. 

‘“Why, you must be mistaken,” said another. 
not hear him.” 
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The Privilege of HicKing 


VEEN Colonel Bill Sterret first went to Washington 
to report the news of the Capitol for his Texas 
papers, he had desk room in the office of the late General 
H. V. Boynton, then the militant correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

General Boynton spoke out in meeting. He said things 
about statesmen that made the statesmen angry. He had 
many personal encounters with patriots whose feelings 
had been ruffled. 

One night a man came into Boynton’s office loudly pro- 
claiming that he intended to shoot Boynton. The General 
grabbed a chair, beat the intruder over the head with it, 
knocked him down and threw him out. All this time 
Sterret sat at his desk looking on in great amazement. 

When the man landed in the gutter Sterret came tim- 
idly over to Boynton. ‘‘General,’’ he said, ‘‘being a new 
hand here I don’t know the practices of this office nor the 
customs that pertain to Washington correspondents, and 
I didn’t want to intrude. Now that I have seen what has 
happened I trust you will allow me a question?” 

“Go ahead,” said Boynton. 

““When the next man comes in would it be too forward 
if I should crave the privilege of kicking him a few times 
in honor of the sainted Confederate dead?” 


A Pull Without Pay 


SAN FRANCISCO dentist went to luncheon one day 
lately and sat at a big table with a dozen of his 
friends. He was silent and sad. 
‘‘What’s the matter?”’ asked somebody. 
‘Why, I’ve had an ulcerated tooth, and yesterday it 
got so bad I had to pull it myself.” 
“Didn’t you get relief?” 
“Oh, yes.” 
“Then why this grouch?”’ 
““Why this grouch? Because, you idiot, I once got 
$500 for treating a tooth just like that.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Seott C. Bone, editor of the Washington Herald, is 
another of those Indiana literary fellows. He comes from 
Shelbyville. 


CH. E. Huntington, of Los Angeles, who owns the street- 
car lines there, is a book collector. His particular fad is 
early Spanish literature. 


@ President Roosevelt does not smoke, but he knows 
about good cigars and always has a lot of them at the 
White House for his friends. 


@ If Governor John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, is nom- 
inated for President by the Democrats—he has a small 
boom—all the Seandinavians will vote for him, for he is 
one of them. 


C President Ripley, of the Santa Fe system, is enthusiastic 
about two things, the Grand Cafion and golf. He is think- 
ing about laying out a nine-hole perpendicular course on 
the Corkscrew Trail. 


@ Senator Simon Guggenheim, of Colorado, intends to 
be a social leader in Washington. He has offered Million- 
aire Thomas F. Walsh $50,000 a year rental for the Walsh 
palace at the Capital. 


@ Samuel Hill, the son-in-law of James J. Hill, the railroad 
magnate, is trying to get a system of good wagon roads for 
the State of Washington and Montana, which fad has 
succeeded his former one of introducing jiu-jitsu into this 
country. 
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m A Sporting Proposition and a Trans-Atlantic Pursuit 


By EDWIN BALMER 


LACING me under 
Pisreeste” Preston de- 
manded. 

“Under arrest?” the girl 
echoed in her astonishment. 
“You mean, Captain——” 

“JT repeat,” the captain said 
sternly, ‘‘personally, I greatly — 
very greatly—admire the simplic- 
ity with which he stole his own 
money as a preliminary for simply 
stealing ours. I will not now say,” 
he said, turning to the girl, 
‘‘whether he was capable of rob- 
bing you, his friend, or you capable 
of assisting thisman. But in either 
case, I cannot but admire this 
whole arrangement which he 
brought about. No less do I ad- 
mire his coolness and temerity in 
stealing, packing and then sending 
down to this ship his boxes and 
rug. I cannot say that he even 
overreached himself there—had he 
counted upon our ‘wireless.’ The 
task of identifying them at the 
dock in New York upon merely 
cabled instructions would have 
been colossal. But he had not 
counted upon our ‘wireless,’ and, 
however cleverly he played but for 
that, he must pay the penalty of his 
oversight. I am sincerely sorry 
that it appears to be so heavy a one. 

“For, in the King’s name, I ar- 
rest you, Mr. Preston-Manling, 
upon the twenty-seven charges 
here enumerated, ranging through 
all manner of house-breaking and 
grand larceny, the last one includ- 
ing the theft of that peculiarly dis- wae am 
tinctive plaid steamer-rug, herein 
accurately described, and also the 
leather traveling-box—Shibby, 
London, number 783, lock number 
4721, also herein described and 
corresponding in every detail to 
your box in your cabin.” 

He turned to the girl, as Preston 
stood speechless. 

“T am glad that this came up in 
your presence, Miss Varris. Un- 
pleasant stories have connected you 
with this man’s robberies. I do not believe them, my dear 
young lady. I see no reason to doubt that the man with 
this record,’ he smoothed the form in his hand, ‘would 
even have entered your room and taken the things of one 
who was good enough to befriend him, if it furthered his 
purpose. Iam told that he was ina position to do you small 
service once or twice this summer when you were travel- 
ing with your mother in England, and that, therefore, 
you have done nothing more reprehensible than follow the 
dangerous practice of your country in making friends of 
acquaintances. It was necessary for you to know all this,” 
he ended kindly, ‘‘so that you can henceforth govern 
yourself accordingly.” 

He waited a moment, as though he expected the girl to 
reply. Her face went white, and then red, as she looked at 
Preston. He had recovered himself and moved quickly to 
spare her. 

“Tam ready to go with you, Captain,” he said. 

“Wait,” the girl commanded calmly. ‘‘I thank the 
captain,” she said, half to the group which had gathered 
about, ‘‘for defending me and explaining for me that I 
have erred no more than in following the custom of my 
country in believing that my countrymen wherever met— 
even in England—are gentlemen. 

“T have stood before you all here as this man’s friend and 
he asmine. I am now put into the position before you all 
of practically declaring whether I believe him to be the 
man known as Manling, the professional thief. I think it 
entirely absurd.”’ She caught her breath. 

‘““Mr. Preston happened to mention to me yesterday 
that he had to buy a new rug and trunk —oh, box, of course, 
I mean—at Southampton, just before sailing. Has it 
occurred to the captain, who professes to admire Mr. 
Manling so greatly, that Mr. Manling might have disposed 
of the stolen ones to Mr. Preston and had others delivered 
for himself aboard ship?” 

“And that Mr. Manling also sold him his height, skin, 
eyes and hair?” the captain asked politely. ‘‘Wait; I 


“Really, a Police 
Examination, 
Added to Quar- 
antine and Your 
Beastly Customs 
Inquisition, Would be 
the Final Straw” 
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will answer a Yankee question like a 
Yankee. Do you yourself believe 
that?” 

The girl flushed. ‘‘No,’’ she said. 

“T forgot to mention,” the captain 
said, ‘‘that the police state that they 
have identified the man they are after 
with the one of the same description 
who bought, under the name of Pres- 
ton, the cabin uf Mrs. A. H. Burrett. 
I think this is final.” 

‘“‘T am ready to go with you, Cap- 
tain,’’ Preston repeated patiently. 

“But, Captain,’ Dunneston ob- 
jected suddenly, as there was a pause; 
‘Captain, really, don’t you think that 
the fact that you have every reason 
to believe Mr. Preston is Manling is, 
in itself, quite the best reason for not 
putting him under arrest just yet?”’ 

‘“The best reason, sir?” the captain 
demanded. 

‘“Precisely,’? Dunneston answered 
unruffled, while some of those about 
laughed softly in anticipation. ‘‘Pre- 
cisely, Captain. If he were not 
Manling, really it would make no 
difference; but if he is, it will quite 
spoil the interest in the pools—oh, 
quite. And you know that, more- 
over, we have really no evidence, as 
yet, that he is at all concerned in the 
taking of the pools. 

‘“You, Captain, or rather the Scot- 
land Yard, undoubtedly have all the 
evidence to sustain your case against 
him already; and if you let him go 
now you can, of course, retake him 
at any time; so give us a chance at 
him. I believe,’’ he looked about the 
circle for support, ‘‘that if he keeps on 
taking the pools as successfully as he 
has started, and we ourselves cannot 
take him with them, the gentlemen 
will agree with me that we will make 
no charges against him, but rather 
leave him with the pools to use for 
his defense upon your charges. Under our agreement, 
which he has kept, and to maintain our sporting proposi- 
tion, you should release him, Captain.”’ 

“And under the circumstances of an absurd mistake,” 
Miss Varris persisted, ‘‘you, Captain, should release him 
and give him an opportunity to prove the mistake.” 

“Well,” said the captain, ‘‘you want him released 
because you believe he isn’t Manling,”’ he said to the girl, 
“‘and you want him released because you believe he is,” he 
said to the others. ‘‘ Well,” he shrugged; ‘‘take him!” 


IV 
“EMNE hundred shillings! Thank you. Do I hear five 
hundred and fifty? Remember, gentlemen, that any 
accident, however trivial, will require a slow-down and give 
this pool to low field —without suggesting any of the major 
accidents which will likewise make the purchaser of this 
most excellent chance the winner of thousands of shillings. 

‘“‘And remember that with the winning of this pool you 
win also the privilege of the last trial against Mr. Manling,”’ 
the voice of the amateur auctioneer floated out of the 
smoking-room deck windows, mingled with laughter. 

“Come, gentlemen, this is the last pool of the voyage. 
Do I now hear six hundred shillings, or one hundred and 
fifty dollars? One hundred and fifty? Dollars? Thank 
you. Do I now hear six hundred and fifty shillings? Do 
I hear six hundred and fifty? No? Going, once!’’—the 
bang of the hammer was audible even upon the deck. 
“Going, twice! Three times! The low field sold to Mr. 
Marseden for six hundred shillings. 

‘And now, gentlemen, last of all, as there will be no pool 
sold to-morrow night, since we will be off New York day 
after to-morrow, I sell the last opportunity for any one to 
win a pool during this trans-Atlantic voyage and—if Scot- 
land Yard does its duty —the last chance any one will ever 
have to pit himself against Mr. Manling. 

“‘T offer you the best chance of all—high field. You all 
know that the captain is trying to make record time, that 
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the coal is the best Welsh va- 
riety and that the sea is 
smooth and the engines run- 
ning without a hitch. It is 
really certain that high field 
will win, asithas ... ” . 

Young Preston followed the new bidding mechanically, 
as he and Miss Varris seated themselves upon the deck 
without. He had bought one of the earliest numbers and 
then had broken from the smoke and closeness within for 
the clear freshness of that next to the last evening upon 
deck. 

‘Hight hundred shillings!’’ floated out. 

‘They are bidding it a bit higher than usual, aren’t 
they?” the girl asked. 

“Yes; as it is the last, there will probably be over five 
thousand shillings in this. But there were almost that 
many in the one won to-day.” : 

‘And to be stolen to-night?” 

Preston shivered. ‘‘I guess so. He’s got away with 
all of them so far. But let’s not talk about it. It’s not 
pleasant.” : 

The girl was watching him curiously. 

“Do you know,” she said finally, ‘‘sometimes you—don’t 
make me believe you are doing it, but you almost make me 
believe you believe you are doing it.” 

“‘Sometimes,’’ Preston admitted, ‘‘if it doesn’t involve 
my having robbed you, too, I almost think I do believe I 
do it. I’m sure I can’t explain it upon any more rational 
hypothesis. I used to read in college about the alter ego, or 
the Latin for Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. And I’m about 
ready to accept it or anything which can explain how I— 
when I am sure I am not Manling or have done what he 
has done—can be described in the most perfect way by 
those on shore as Mr. Manling, and howI have the identical 
things they tell me he stole.” He turned impulsively to 
the girl. ‘‘How you can believe in me, with all this against 
me, is beyond me!”’ 

“Oh, I,” the girl began teasingly, ‘I 4 

““Twelve hundred shillings, once! Twice! For the last 
time, gentlemen, I give you opportunity to buy this most 
certain chance upon the best and last pool of the voyage. 
Twelve hundred shillings, three times! Sold! High field 
sold to Mr. Dunneston for twelve hundred shillings, 
Thank you. May you win the pool to-morrow, sir, and 
keep it from Mr. Manling!”’ 

“Listen,” the girl interrupted herself. 
ton’s bought the high field.” 

‘And I hope he’ll win with it. It almost breaks his heart 
when he thinks that he hasn’t had a chance to go against 
me—TI mean Manling,’’ Preston corrected, smiling quickly. 
‘There I go again, you see,’”’ he explained. ‘‘When the 
whole shipboard impresses upon me momentarily that I 
am Manling, really it is almost impossible not to fall in 
with their point of view.” 

“The whole shipboard?” the girl asked. 

‘Did I say that?’”’ Preston rebuked himself. ‘I meant 
only—all the others. Only all the others,” he repeated. 
“You——” He caught himself quickly. ‘‘I mustn’t say 
it now, I know. I mustn’t try to tell you now how I—I 
appreciate you—the way you have treated me through all 
this business. I knowI mustn’t now. But I tell you, when 
this awful trip is over and I have had a chance to put my- 
self right before you, I am going to you then and tell you!” 

The men pouring out of the smoking-room were passing 
in twos and threes and finding places in the chairs beside 
the women upon the deck. Many of them grouped at the 
stern when the band was playing; but many more scat- 
tered themselves along the side rails and against the deck 
cabins opposite. 

As they settled in couples all about, there came to them 
all the calm and peace of the smooth night sea. Above, the 
moon shone down steadily in a clear, bright ball, and from 
below, as you dropped your eyes, it glinted again from 
the sea in a thousand shining fragments. | 

In the deep shadow of one of the lifeboats hung in the 
davits, Preston and the girl drew back a little from the soft, 
silver light; and from their darkness all the rest of the ship 
and the other couples, even those that almost touched 
their feet as they passed, seemed separated and put far 
away. F 

The girl sighed contentedly as she lay back in her chair. 


“Mr. Dunnes- 


“This awful trip?” she repeated. j 
“You know how I meant that!” Preston charged. 
“But—listen!”’ : 


“It’s God Save the King! The English are singing. 
Then they will play another verse so that we can sing 
America, if we want to, and it will be all over.’”’ 

‘“You mean you must go in then? Can’t you wait ev 
a bit more?” Preston hesitated anxiously for an argument. 
‘‘There’s a Scotch girl down in the steerage with one of | 


nest natural voices I ever heard. She has been singing 
he last few nights after you all have gone down, and you’ve 
een missing it. Can’t you stay and hear her to-night?” 

Miss Varris thought a moment. ‘‘If the other women 

tay,” she said at last, ‘‘I’ll wait, too—so as not to miss it.” 
The band had stopped and the bandmen were putting up 
heir instruments, but the word seemed to have traveled 
long the deck, forgno one got up except the few who, for 
he better hearing, moved down nearer the rail over the 
teerage deck. 
“Look!” said Preston. ‘‘They are clapping for her now. 
‘he other night some of them—more Americans than 
Inglish, I am ashamed to say—threw down money and 
he wouldn’t sing. She is not that kind. You will under- 
tand when you hear her.”’ 

The clapping ceased suddenly, and through the silence 
yhich hushed over the deck a pure, sweet tone rose in 
he warm night air.”’ 

“Tt sounds like a flute!’’ Miss Varris whispered. 

Preston smiled pleasedly. ‘‘No; it’s her voice,’’ he said, 
‘a flute accompanying. They are keeping together on 
he same notes now; but pretty soon the flute will drop 
nd you’ll hear the words.” 

4 braes are bonnie, where a’rly fa’s the dew 
The flute, which had started with the air, sank into an 
.ecompaniment and the words came clearly. 

' “Oh, it’s Annie Laurie!’’ Miss Varris exclaimed, as she 
ay back again. ‘‘It’s Annie Laurie!” 

“Her brow is like the snaw drift, her throat is like the 
wan 3 

All along the deck, the listeners, as the verse came to an 
nd, seemed to catch breath and hold it again as the voice 
yegan once more. Then, wondering and as if in awe itself 
f the spell it cast, the voice came more softly over the 
eck and relaxed the figures straining to listen. Head 
fter head bent forward and those sitting side by side drew 
earer together unconsciously. 

“Like the dew on th’ gowan lying, is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 
her voice is low and sweet D 
It came once more with a catch of the breath softly and 
sweetly and—as the wonderful, simple little love song 
lways has—personally to each couple. 

“ and she’s a the world to me 

In the deep shadow of the lifeboat, Preston turned to 
she girl beside him, and she had turned to him. 

As their eyes met, the blood mounted hot in him and 
beat in his finger-tips. High and clear above the flute, the 
zirl’s voice rang sweetly upon the last words. The eyes 
ooking into his closed and opened to his again. 

“When this—this trip is over’’—the song came to an 
ond, but no one about them moved or spoke—‘‘and when 
[ can have put myself right again,”’ Preston continued, ‘‘I 
am going to—tell you, then. But, though I may not really 
say the words till then, I shall think of them always as 
elonging first to this moment—this moment here with 
you beside me in the shadow of this boat and with a little 
girl singing up to us from the deck below.”’ 

“Do you think,” Preston just caught the words, ‘‘you 
‘must put yourself in the right—with me?” 

' About them no one had yet stirred, and in the shadow 
of the boat it was quite dark and apart. But, suddenly, a 
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“T Quite Almost Wish it 
Were Only Possible for 
Him to Get Away with 
This ‘ Wireless,’ Too” 
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coarse, lumbering figure passed, stared 
directly into the shadow and stopped. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Manling!’”’ The voice 
rolling over them recalled Preston to 
himself with a start. ‘‘Oh, pardon,’ the 
other mocked in drunken courtesy. ‘Mr. 
Dunneston told me I might find you here, 
but he didn’t say you were with—your 
lady.” 

Preston had jumped to his feet. 

“Well?”’ he demanded. 

“T was only going to say,” the other 
cringed a little, ‘‘that I won the pool to- 
day, as you probably know. My cabin is 
341, and I’m ready for a visit from you— 
any time!” 

Preston laughed unpleasantly. 

“T hope to accommodate you with a— 
visit,” he said grimly, ‘‘as soon as I can 
return Miss Varris to the ladies.’ 

Miss Varris found herself wondering at 
him a little, as he left her at the door of 
her companionway. 

“Three-forty-one?” she repeated. 
‘Why, that must be the cabin just be- 
yond mine.” 

There was a light in it and some one 
moving about within as she entered the 
passage. As she opened the door of her 
own cabin, the occupant of the one beyond 
came out and went the other way, with- 
out coat or vest. He was quite clearly 
more under the influence of liquor than 
he was even the moment before. 

Miss Varris shut her door and was ar- 
ranging her things when some one passed 
her door from the direction she herself had 
come and entered the next cabin. She 
reopened her door hastily, turning out 
her light. The light in the passage, too, 
had been turned out; but she could see 
the man in the cabin beyond glancing 
down the passage in both directions as he came out. 

He came opposite her door and stopped. There was a 
step behind him. The owner of three-forty-one had re- 
entered from the other direction, and ‘‘Thief!” his thick 
voice bawled. ‘‘Thief! I left it here just a second and he 
got it. Thief!” 

Running steps sounded on both ends of the passage, and 
with a sudden, violent start Miss Varris recognized the one 
who had stopped before her door and now stood there 
irresolute. The steps sounded nearer, and, with a sudden 
impulse, almost before she herself knew what she did, she 
threw her door wide open and caught in the man without. 

The running steps met together as her door closed and 
scattered rapidly away again. 

“You!’’ Miss Varris cried. ‘‘You! You!” 

She had turned on her light again, and Preston, as he 
read her accusation, drew back from her hopelessly. 

“And five minutes after!” she cried. 

He turned out the light and, as she opened the door, 
went out into the 
empty passage. 

“Well, he got away 
with it again!” the 
breakfast-table greeted 
Miss Varris almost 
pointedly, it seemed to 
her, as she came in late 
the next morning. 

“Well, he got away 
with it again!” her 
nodding acquaintances 
met her with upon the 
deck. 

“Really, he seems 

. to have got quite 
away with it again,” 

Dunneston finally 

hailed her, as he caught 

step with her as she 
paced the deck alone. 

“And really, you 
know,” he continued 
admiringly, ‘‘I quite 
almost wish it were 
only possible for him 
to get away with this 
‘wireless,’ too. Actu- 
ally, it seems to me he 
deserves it. I under- 
stand, of course, that 
he did not require great 
cleverness to get the 
pool last night; but 
yet he had to be clever 
to know precisely when 
to get it. And I do 
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wish he could beat the ‘wireless.’ But they have only to 
press a little key, you know, and—tick! spark jumps across 
and talks to ship four hundred miles off and ship sends on 
message or sends back answer.” 

“Are we in communication this morning?’’ Miss Varris 
asked, glad of any chance to change the subject. 

‘With the Salvadore and the St. Petersburg, both east- 
bound. TheSt. Petersburg is now passing us on the south, 
about a hundred and fifty miles off; but the Salvadore is 
between us and land—the American side now, of course. 
We picked her up about three hundred miles away, just 
as she had lost land directly. Operator says atmospheric 
absorption of electric waves is very strong this morning; 
but, as it’s improving, he hopes Salvadore may pick up the 
land again before she gets too far off to communicate with 
her height mast. 

‘We can’t get anything just yet, anyway,” the English- 
man continued, as the girl looked up toward the ‘‘ wireless” 
room, which they were just passing, ‘“‘as operator isn’t 
there now. But listen,’’ he corrected, as they halted and 
a faint plu-ush-plu-sh became audible. ‘‘He is back and 
we must have been getting a message from somewhere. 
The Salvadore must have picked up the land again and 
got us our message. That is the ‘wireless’ for ‘Thank 
you,’ I believe,’’ the Englishman explained. 

“T hope it’s not that which is exciting the captain,” the 
girl said, wondering at the flutter of apprehension within 
her as she looked down the deck. ‘‘Look; he and the 
second officer again, and the purser. And—who are they 
stopping there?” she demanded suddenly. 

“T say,” the Englishman cried, ‘“‘but they seem to be 
arresting Mr. Preston! But, I say, they promised not to do 
that, unless we caught him with the pools, till New York!” 

‘‘Perhaps,” the girl felt herself weaken suddenly, ‘‘per- 
haps they caught him with the pool!” 

‘“What?’’ Dunneston asked. 

‘“‘You’re an idiot, Captain,’ Preston’s words came 
excitedly as the group drew nearer. ‘‘ Heavens, Captain!” 
he was objurgating, ‘‘I say, do anything you well please 
with me, but don’t drag a girl into this fool’s business! J 
can stand the racket, I say, till this crazy trip is over, when 
I’ll show you what asses you all are,” he went on diplo- 
matically; ‘‘but don’t be jacks enough to disgrace a girl by 
dragging her into this.”” He hesitated impotently. ‘‘Cap- 
tain,’ he went on more calmly, ‘“‘I say I don’t hope to 
convince you you are wrong about me; but, believe me, 
she isn’t in this or has anything to do with it.” 

He stopped and the captain and officers hesitated as 
they came to where the Englishman and Miss Varris were 
standing. 

‘‘Miss Varris,’”’ the captain began; then, ‘‘I 

“Captain,” the girl swallowed nervously, and then faced 
the officer resolutely. ‘‘I heard, of course. Mr. Preston, 
of course, thinks that he does me a service in denying my 
connection with the robbery last night.”’ 

The captain started, but the girl, unnoticing, went on: 
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“But I prefer not to conceal it. I hid 
Mr. Preston in my stateroom for an instant 
just after he came out of the next one, 
three-forty-one, and then let him go. I 
do not know why I did it. I a 

Preston was spluttering and trying to 
speak. The officer smiled triumphantly. 

‘““Why—what is it?” the girl stammered. 

“Merely, Miss Varris,’”’ the captain said 
with exaggerated politeness, “‘that we were 
not arresting your Mr. Preston, Manling, 
or whatever his name may be, for the theft 
of the pool last night. Really, we had no 
direct evidence at all that he was con- 
cerned in it till you spoke just now. In 
any case,’’ he gestured carelessly, ‘“‘that 
would be now really a minor consideration. 

‘‘For I am instructed by the wireless 
message just received via the Salvadore, 
whom we asked to relay our message out 
from land, to arrest and hold for the special- 
service police, who will meet this vessel at 
New York, the man who is known to have 
shipped under the name of Preston and 
here accurately described, upon the charge 
of bank robbery and assault with intent 
to kill, committed at Applestone, England, 
some seven weeks ago. 

“The police further inform me that he 
was arrested for those crimes at Tavistock 
—to which he himself confesses—and was 
released upon an alibi now known to have 
been entirely false. That was what in- 
cluded you in this affair, Miss Varris. For 
I am further instructed to hold for perjury, 
and perhaps for conspiracy with him, Miss 
Ethel D. Varris, who is also known to have 
shipped with us and was one of the two 
persons who swore to the false alibi. 

“These advices further make it clear 
that the police have now positively identi- 
fied the man known as Manling, concerning 
whom they have sent us advices before, 
with the Applestonecriminal. And, though 
I might have stretched the point the other 
day to give this man his freedom then, the 
instructions received to-day, of course, pre- 
clude that. 

“‘T shall hold him, therefore, for delivery 
to our.special police at New York. My ad- 
vices, Miss Varris, state that the extent of 
your complicity with this man is doubtful. 
I am sorry that your first action before he 
contrived his rather remarkable scheme 
the second day out must be considered in 
making that less doubtful; and especially 
your statement a moment ago must pre- 
vent me considering you most leniently. 
But I believe that if you report yourself to 
the head stewardess I shall merely hold 
her responsible for your care.” 

The captain, with the miserable Preston 
beside him, passed by. The girl turned 
helplessly to the Englishman. But he was 
considerately looking ahead over the bow 
of the boat. 

“High field is absolutely certain to win 
to-day,’ he lamented, ‘‘and there is really 
no chance for me now to lose the pool.” 

Fire Island had passed astern to star- 
board. Ahead the big hotels and, under 
the glass, the bathing-houses of Rockaway 
Beach appeared. On the port side, Nave- 
sink and Sandy Hook took form. 

Miss Varris put on her heaviest veil and, 
with the head stewardess’ permission, went 
out and stood at the rail. 

Overhead in the silence the faint plu-ush 
of the ‘‘wireless’”’ hissed softly. 

“What is that, Mr. Dunneston?” she 
asked, as the Englishman, recognizing her, 
came and stood beside her. 

“We received information from Nan- 
tucket Land Station early this morning,’’ 
the Englishman explained, ‘‘that, under 
cable instructions from Scotland Yard, the 
special police would board us at quarantine 
to search for Mr. Manling. But, of course, 
as we can avoid that scandal now, the 
captain sent back a request for the officers 
not to come on board till all the other pas- 
sengers had landed, when he would deliver 
Manling. I understand, Miss Varris, that 
there were no special instructions received 
about you. So I believe,” he said, listen- 
ing to the hiss of the “‘ wireless,” “that we 
are Just now confirming that arrangement 
direct with New York. Really, a police 
examination, added to quarantine and your 
beastly customs inquisition, would be the 
final straw; would it not?” 

The whistle and heavy passing signals of 
the great vessels in the Narrows changed to 
the confusion and tumult of the North 
River. Even to Preston, below, the wash 
of the ferries and the puff of the tugs, with 
the rest of the medley, told that New York 
was at hand. 

The engines stopped, backed and stopped 
again. One’screw pushed forward, the 
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other pulled back. At the bow, half a 
dozen tugs grappled and pushed to port; 
at the stern a half-dozen others bumped in, 
caught om, snorting, and pushed to star- 
board; and at last the great ship was 
straight with its pier. There came cries 
and a rattle and the rush of feet. 

Preston sank back. ‘‘ Well, he’s off!’’ 
& murmured, half admiringly, half resign- 
edly. 

He arose as he heard steps without. 

“T think, perhaps, I can guess who he 
was, gentlemen,’’ Preston said calmly. He 
had prepared himself for the consternation 
of the visitors. ‘‘But please don’t ask me 
for any explanation. I want one even 
more than you.” 

“Will you be good enough to accompany 
us to the captain, sir?”’ one of the officers 
asked respectfully. ‘‘Of course, sir,’’ he 
spread his cable before Preston, ‘‘this 
obviously cannot be you.” 

Preston read the cable and whistled ap- 
preciatively. 

“Yes,” he said delightedly, ‘‘I’ll go with 
you to the captain!”’ 

Yet, as he came in and saw that the cap- 
tain already knew, he was robbed of his 
triumph; for Miss Varris was in the cabin, 
and, as she looked up, the glance that told 
him she knew despoiled him of his revenge. 

The captain handed over his sheaf of 
““wireless’’ messages to the special officers 
without comment and watched them as 
they read. But the purser, glancing em- 
barrassedly at Preston, took up a box from 
the table. 

“The steward brought this to the cap- 
tain from your cabin, Mr. Preston,’’ he 
said. ‘It contains your watch and other 
personal things, as well as Miss Varris’ 
rings and her other things. She says that 
all her things were there; are all yours 
here, too?”’ 

“All except the pool,’’ Preston smiled, 
as he examined. ‘‘By the way, did he re- 
turn your shirt buttons this way, too?” 

The purser colored. ‘“‘No. He—handed 
them back to me just before landing,” he 
said. ‘‘But there is a note here at the bot- 
tom, which I did not see.”’ 

“Oh, of course,” Preston said. ‘‘Manling 
not only returns the personal things he 
doesn’t need, but he also explains. This is 
addressed to me, but I guess I’d better read 
it to you all: 


““* Dear Mr. Preston: 

““Just a note so say thanks awfully, 
dear chap. Really, am sorry to have had 
to put it over you such a way; and wouldn’t 
have wished to do it for the mere money. 
But had to get off the ship, you know. 

‘“Sha’n’t insult you by telling how easy 
it was with the pools. First law of larceny: 
get some one else suspected and watched 
for and rest is—infantile. 

“*Should apologize for instigating inebri- 
ated countryman of yours insult you before 
Miss Varris. Rather expected you would 
want to punch his head directly’”’ (Pres- 
ton’s voice accented this part significantly), 
“and so followed him on the chance; but 
can hardly say anticipated result quite so 
simple for me. 

““Do you know, actually, that, though 
operate ‘‘wireless’’ myself, quite over- 
looked possibilities of it till mentioned it to 
you off Land’s End? Remember? 

““Only way to prevent such thing being 
turned against one, is turn it from one 
against some one else. And, really, dear 
chap, I wouldn’t have turned it against 
you, but you made it too impossible not to. 

‘“*“When you and operator gave it up and 
I could hear Hibernia sending frantic waves 
everywhere in radius of three hundred 
miles for a description, I had to send 
something pretty quick, or they might 
have reached shore—and would then have 
been trouble, perhaps. And when tried to 
think of description, the one you gave me 
of yourself really wouldn’t cease running 
in my head. 

““Of course I told them I was shore 
operator, and, when they had it, I had to 
call you back to get it. 

““Now wait. I recognize, my American 
friend, that if Scotland Yard was trying to 
get me on the “‘wireless,”’ we might have 
had trouble. Once or twice, really, I feared 
I had given them just a trifle too much be- 
fore I started; but what would have been 
the trip for me without that? 

““No; I took the chance that, if they 
really got description of me after a few 
days—as they might—they would then 
merely cable it under the sea in the good 
old precedented way and catch me on the 
pier without having to establish a ruling 
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for precedence. So, you see, really only 
had to worry about messages originating 
on board which I could follow. 

““*So when captain went after Hibernia 
for details of luggage, I-had to have an 
answer ready, and really if I wanted to send 
other description couldn’t have described 
other luggage than yours—or my own. 

““And, old chap, should have no hard 
feeling for last message. I really took little 
more than your own statement; and, 
really, didn’t you do that Applestone busi- 
ness? J didn’t; so how was I to know? 

“* “ DUNNESTON. 


««P_S. Of course, keep pools under the 
agreement; but here’re the other things. 
It should have been obvious to you that I 
didn’t take Miss Varris’ things to keep, and 
had no idea of going after ladies’ things in 
general. How in the world would I have 
got by your beastly customs with anything 
—but money? And want to explain, I did 
not chloroform. Had a little of the stuff for 
toothache and, after getting the things, 
scattered just a bit for—the effect. Really 
felt so bad about that that I thought I’d 
better keep Miss Varris’s, too, to make it up 
—to you both. Ask her to look at her 
rings.’”’ 


The captain was looking down at the 
floor and the others withdrew as Preston 
finished—all but the girl. 

She arose and faced Preston with steady 
eyes. 

Me ‘Ask her to look at her rings,’’’ Preston 
repeated. ‘‘ What does he mean by that?” 
he asked. 

“He gave back,” the girl said, ‘‘he gave 
me—one more ring than he took. I sup- 
pose that was what he meant.” 

“Oh, he tried to make it up to you by 
giving you an extra one?” Preston said, 
wondering, from his disappointment, what 
he had expected. ‘‘But he said ‘to us 
both.’ What—what kind of a ring was 
it?’? he demanded suddenly, with a hot 
twinge. 

_ “Here it is.” She held it out to him. 
“It’s a diamond—solitaire.” 

Preston grasped it hotly and the hand 
with it. 

‘“‘And he’s had the—brass to put our 
initials in it!’’ he cried. 

The captain cleared his throat. His em- 
barrassment had melted away into a smile. 

‘“‘T was going to ask most sincerely,” he 
said, ‘‘your forgiveness; but instead may 
I not be the firstto . . .” 

A hurrying step sounded without, and 
the ‘‘wireless’’ operator rushed in. 

‘“Message for Mr. Preston,” he said, 
smiling. ‘I was up in the room testing our 
apparatus when I got our call from some- 
where or other.” 

Preston read the paper and handed it to 
the girl. She smiled again and, turning to 
the captain, gave him one hand, while she 
held the other in Preston’s. 

“Thank you, Captain,’ she said, ‘‘but, 
you see—Mr. Dunneston has sent us his 
congratulations first—by ‘wireless.’”’ 


(THE END) 


Nay, Nay, Alphonse! 


MBASSADOR JUSSERAND, from 
France, was one of the party of 
diplomatists who accompanied the Pres- 
ident to the opening of the Jamestown 
Exposition. 

The Ambassador, who is small and 
nervous, grew tired of the exercises before 
they were over, and concluded to go back 
to the hotel. He left, accompanied by 
Madame Jusserand. Conveyances were 
few. The Ambassador looked around and 
saw several surreys standing. 

He clapped his hands, whistled and 
shouted, but the drivers paid no attention 
to him. Then he trudged over and said: 
“‘T desire to engage this carriage.”’ 

“‘Can’t,”’ replied the driver. 

“Cannot? And why?” 

‘‘Because these carriages is reserved for 
the President’s friends.” 

The Ambassador hopped up and down. 
“But I am ze President’s friend,’’ he ex- 
claimed, lapsing slightly from the punctil- 
ious English he usually employs. 

The driver looked the Ambassador over. 
““You one of the President’s friends?’’ he 
inquired scornfully. ‘‘Which one?” 

“IT am ze Ambassador from France—ze 
Ambassador from France, I tell you.” 

The driver grinned. He leaned out and 
shook a warning finger in the diplomatist’s 
face. ‘‘Now, see here,” he said, ‘“‘ you can’t 
come that over me, Alphonse.” 
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Kindly mention colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


214 West 24th Street, New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World — 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


California 
3) % SILK 
Culture 


An industry of im- 
portance to American women. 
Very fascinating, scientific and 
» | instructive. Learn how silk 
“*/ is made from egg to needle. 

: Write for illustrated literature. 
Sent free on request. 


Mail Order Dress Silks 


36 inch pure dye Black Taffeta $2.00 per yard. 
Sent prepaid to any part of the United States 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Samples of dress silk, 
various colors, sent on request. 


CURTIS SILK FARMS 


Department F Los Angeles, California 


that has never been equalled. — 
The guard on the spring — 
prevents tearing the cloth. 
The only pin that fastens — 
from either side and can’t — 
slip through. See that all 
cards have our name on. 
Send 4 cents ia stamps for sample 
worth double the money. 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Box:28, Bloomfield, N. J. 


[feeniises that PROTECT =—— 
| Our8 books forinventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


tho voted for Schmitz. ‘‘Good, easy, loose 
mes”’—and if a little money passed, what 
vas the difference? Then came Rudolph 
preckels, who guaranteed a hundred 
10usand dollars for a fund for graft prose- 
ecg and Heney and Burns went to 
ork. 

It did not take long to round up the 
4pervisors, who were saloonkeepers and 
ack-drivers and men of that stamp. They 
ad taken money, and they told about it. 
‘hen they saw they were face to face with 
roof. Nor was abe Reuf so hard a job. 
‘euf, the political boss, who owned the 
,ayor, Schmitz and the supervisors, and 
tho demanded toll for every project, 
‘anchise, concession or contract the city 
ad in its power to give, confessed. Like 
very man of his type, he has a streak of 
ellow in him as big as a railroad tie, and he 
roke down and told all he knew. Nobody 
xpected much else of Reuf. He looks like 
n informer. Reuf’s confession showed 
he extravagance of the system. He wasa 
1ost generous briber. He gave men five 
housand dollars he could have bought for 
wenty-five. He incriminated his former 
rincipal, the mayor, too, and the mayor 
vent to trial for bribe-taking and was con- 
icted. 

But Reuf and Schmitz and the super- 
isors were but incidents. Heney and 
surns were after bigger game. They 
ranted to catch the bribe-givers, and they 
weated out of the confessed criminals the 
ames of the men who, they said, supplied 
he money for the bribe-giving and in re- 
urn for franchises. 

There are two sides to this bigger-game 
tory. Some of the leading men in the city 
eclare the whole scheme of graft prosecu- 
ion is based on a personal quarrel between 
-atrick Calhoun, president of the United 
tailways, by which name the street-car sys- 
em of San Franciscois known, and Rudolph 
spreckels. TheCalhoun partisans take that 
lew. 


Heney is Still Burrowing 


Teney has uncovered much rottenness. 
Te and his detective, Burns, are not yet 
t the bottom of the mess. And San 
francisco is still governed by a board of 
upervisors the majority of whom are self- 
onfessed bribe-takers. That is another 
ngle of the situation that puts so much 
neaning into the ‘‘Poor, old San Fran- 
isco!’’ plaint of the men whoare struggling 
o bring order out of chaos. 

Bad as the present conditions are, there 
3 no doubt in the mind of any person who 
ias looked over the ground that San Fran- 
isco will come out all right eventually. It 
nay take more years than the sanguine 
xpect, but it will not take so many as the 
yessimists predict. Much has been done in 
_year. The municipal house-cleaning was 
lue, whether the city burned or not. Reuf 
nd Schmitz could not have gone along if 
here had never been an earthquake. No- 
sody can think so badly of his fellows as 
o imagine that San Francisco would not 
lave revolted at these conditions and put 
Xeuf and Schmitz and all the other bribe- 
tivers and bribe-takers in jail. Just now 
he people are on edge. Their nerves are 
trained to the utmost. They have been 
iving in a city where ninety per cent. of 
‘verything that has happened since the 
lisaster has been discouraging. They are 
ying together ends that have been flung 
o the four winds. They are assembling 
hemselves and their property. 
| It seems like ‘‘ Poor, old San Francisco!’’ 
iow. Broken and bruised and bleeding, 
ier commerce appears to be drifting away, 
ier internal difficulties seem insuperable, 
ier physical conditions beyond repair. 
3ut you can keep your ‘‘Poor, old San 
"rancisco’s” to yourself. San Francisco 
vill come back, perhaps without the old 
itmosphere that made everybody who 
new it her slave; certainly with better 
ouildings for her business, and certainly, 
so, with a decent internal management. 
“he towns on the coast that boast they will 
natch her trade with the Orient are cele- 
rating prematurely. 

San ncisco was the result of a natural 
yeographical condition. That condition 
till exists. The harbor and the railroad 
vere not destroyed. When San Francisco 
loes what she must do for herself she will 
ind herself in the old commanding place, 
vith outside capital ready to come in, and 
hat is what she must have. 
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THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


And the reason why San Francisco will 
come back, why she will conquer all her 
difficulties, is because the people of San 
Francisco are Americans. hey couldn’t 
lose if they tried. 

Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of 
papers by Mr, Blythe on the struggle for suprem- 


acy among the Pacific Coast cities, The next 
paper will deal with Los Angeles, 


Buncoed in Oil 


it; WAS before the day in which Standard 
Oil was christened, but not before the 
business world was amazed at the vast out- 
Paws of oil in Pennsylvania and Ohio. One 

right April morning, at work in my field 
as a farmer, there came over the still air the 
soft, mellow notes of a flute—the air of 
Annie Laurie, followed by other pieces of 
old-time music. This continued, day after 
day, until curiosity as well as business led 
me to an interview with the musician. 

On the roadside, a quarter of a mile away 
from my field, lying beneath a couple of 
broad boards raised on stakes at one end, 
with a blanket or two and sack of hay for 
pillow and bed, a kettle, frying-pan and 
coffee-pot in which to cook his frugal meals, 
was the person who had charmed me with 
his flute. His sole business pursuit was, in 
local mining terms, gophering for lead— 
that is, digging such holes with pick and 
shovel as one man could put through soil 
and gravel on lines distinctly marked by 
ochre, which, if not always, is frequently 
associated with the lead mines of Wiscon- 
sin. There was some lead about, as I knew, 
having myself often picked up little cubes 
of ore styled float mineral. In such man- 
ner this humble, civil, suave person passed 
the summer away. 

The next time I saw him, however, it 
was ina newrdle. It was late autumn, in 
the beautiful little city of Prairie du Chien, 
and I had sold my load of oats at the prin- 
cipal hotel in the town. In its office were 
many business men, and in the midst of 
these was my quondam acquaintance, the 
gopher miner, in his hands a large bottle 
chiefly filled with water, but on top, at least 
an inch in depth, was crude petroleum. 

SONI peatieinen* he was saying, ‘there 
is no doubt about it. I have a certain, 
good, valuable oil proposition on my land 
up near Seneca, and I want you men with 
cash in hand to help me develop it, for I 
am poor. There is no risk to run, as some 
of these gentlemen have visited the place 
and have viewed with their own eyes the 
oil oozing out of the ground and flowing 
down with the water from the spring. You 
all may go and see for yourselves.” 

A dozen bottles were displayed to con- 
firm the statement made by a dozen other 
parties. 

But the case was already won, the jury 
were agreed, the verdict, “It is oil,’’ was 
returned, and a company formed promptly, 
and officers elected, with our anhee miner, 
owner of the land and discoverer of the oil, 
as treasurer. He, claiming experience in 
the oil fields of Pennsylvania, was granted 
full power to proceed to Pittsburg or other 
suitable place, and purchase a complete 
outfit to operate the plant. In order more 
fully to carry out this provision, he said, 
cash must be forthcoming at once. For 
his land and oil the promoter was to have 
half the capitalization, being twenty thou- 
sand dollars. ; 

No money ever rolled more rapidly into 
any enterprise than the cash which was 
cast into that treasury. In due course the 
treasurer departed. With him went the 
treasure. e has not yet returned. 

After days of anxious waiting, a self- 
appointed investigating committee visited 
the plant and were made wise. Above the 
spring on that bluffy hillside were found 
beneath the soil two empty barrels, which 
had once contained petroleum. Planted 
there and tapped at the proper intervals, 
they had allowed oil to seep down through 
the soil into the waters of the spring. Below 
the spring a little dam had been built to 
catch the oil, whilst the water escaped be- 
neath. The whole contrivance showed the 
skill of the gopher miner in the setting of 
a bunco trap. He had even awaited the 
growth of vegetation to hide any traces of 
disturbed soil in planting those barrels, be- 
fore he aoe 3 is scheme. For my own 

art, I had lost five dollars, as the promoter 
ad insisted I should take at least one 
share. —J.W. B. 


than $37.50 per thousand feet. 


A little expenditure for painting regularly saves repair, replacement 


t 
and rebuilding. 


Wood 1s Worth Preserving 


Lumber is growing more expensive every day; hardwood is almost 
priceless, and the once cheaply held pine cannot now be had for less 
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Wood will last indefinitely if always kept well protected, and the cost 


too soon. 


Examine your buildings. 


I i made by the Old Dutch Process. 


owners’ use. 


NATIONAL 


in whichever of the following cities ts nearest you: 


of such protection is not great if good paint is used. 
I There is sometimes a temptation to make an apparent saving of a 
i few dollars by buying cheap White Lead and oil, or by hiring cheap 
labor to put on aready-prepared paint instead of pure and fresh White 
Lead and oil. Such ‘‘saving’’ is never real; the cost by the year is invari- 
ably greater, for these makeshifts last only a fraction of the period which 
| good White Lead and oil would, and another painting bill comes around 
. And the bill is bigger the second time than it should be, 
because of these cheap paints— for they scale off in spots and necessitate 
1 the application of the dangerous blast flame to get the old paint off 
i of which takes time—and, at mechanics’ wages, time costs money. 
If the paint film has worn down thin or | 
| has scaled off in spots, it will be money inthe bank to you to have them 


all 


painted at the earliest possible moment. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark identifies absolutely Pure White Lead 
It does not stand for a new brand, 
| but is simply a new guarantee of our old, time-tested brands. All first- 
| class dealers have our White Lead. 


Guide to the Use of Paint 


We have published a book in which the essential facts 
about paint— usually found only in large, expensive, tech- 
nical books—are condensed and simplified for house- 


Look for the boy. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated, | 


Freeifyoumention thismagazine. AddressDept.P. 


LEA DCCL, Ai 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia(John T. Lewis & Bros.Co.); 
Pittsburg (National Lead and Oil Co.). 


Money-saving and health-pro- 
tecting plumbing is also a vital 


subject to property owners. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘Good Plumbing.’’ 


Little Mascot Propeller 


The ‘‘Best Made and Cheapest in Price’’ car on 
the market. From our Factory to you— direct. 


Constructed of iron, steel and the highest grade of 
hard maple, it is lighter and stronger than the 
clumsy, complicated cars of other types. Hanc- 
soniely finished in black, red and yellow. Built 
to withstand rigorous wear and tear. No dirty, 
greasy, dangerous gears or chains to soil , 
and tear the clothes or crush the fingers. 
Give your child an opportunity to ex- 
pand its chest, develop its lungs and grow 
strong and healthy. Adapted to children 
from two to ten years. Safe, Simpl 
and Sensible. Send for Illus- Tm 
trated Free Booklet To-Day. . 


Standard Furniture Company 
89 Goundry St., North Tonawanda,N.Y. 


overnment Positions 


41,877 Appointments isha made to Civil 


Service places during 
the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each 
year we instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass these 
examinations and a large share of them receive appointments 
to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
containing full information about all government examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


days, by specially chartered S.S. 


“Arabic,’' 16,000 tons. 3 TOU RS ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. February 6,’08, 70 


barn )— by the Andrews Air Pressure Water System. 


jections. 


last a lifetime, and besides 


it Costs Less than any other System of Water Supply. 


Hot Water Plants, Furnaces, etc. 
Write for Air Pressure Water Supply System; also send names of others 
interested. 


588 La Salle Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 


“ANDREWS “AIR-PRESSURE 


WATER. SUPPLY 
SYSTEM 


JOUR HOME can have running water from well or cistern with sanitary closets 
and fire protection—a_ never-failing water supply in every room (lawn or 


All the Conveniences of City Water Connection in any country home 


It has all the advantages of the elevated water tanks, yet avoiding all the ob- 
The Andrews Air Pressure Water System does not freeze in winter, nor 
get stale in summer; never overflows, is never blown down by wind storm and 
does not mar the aspect of a beautiful lawn as a windmill tank does. 


We are manufacturers and sell direct, factory to user, Water Supply Systems, we Teles | . 


It will 


646 Heating Bldg. (aq “i lee PR NS oeasemenrit 
Minneapolis, Minn. f \F 


Designs 


fancy. 


Perfect in detail. 
Beautiful in finish. 


- 9, trated catalogue and 
tosuit every state whether you 
foot and are interested in Ice 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Send for our illus- 


or Roller Skates. 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 
8 Long Lane, E. C., London 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


INDUSTRIAL PITFALLS FOR INVESTORS 


HE desire of many people to live with- 
it out working or to get rich over night 

has enabled the shrewd promoter to 
dig attractive pitfalls for the investor with 
savings. Last week the various mining 
schemes were explained. But these lures 
comprise only part of that large number 
of ‘‘gold-brick”’ propositions created, in 
many cases, with the sole idea of fleecing 
the public. The second group, which will 
now be taken up, includes the various so- 
called ‘‘industrial’? schemes which are 
launched under the guise of ‘“‘invest- 
ments,’’ and which provide a quick and 
sure way for the investor to be separated 
from his money. 

The word “‘industrial’” covers a multi- 
tude of speculative sins. It is used to good 
and profitable advantage by the promoter 
with people who have a prejudice against 
mining stock, but who do not stop to realize 
that the ‘‘industrial’’ swindle is sometimes 
worse than the mining fake. 

During the past few years more “ wild- 
eat”’ industrial schemes have been floated 
in this country than during a great many 
years preceding. In one way, they grew 
out of the great prosperity of the people 
who have had a good deal of money to 
invest. These schemes include inventions 
of many kinds, electric railroads, musical 
instruments, time and labor saving devices, 
rubber plantations, and the usual and ever- 
present oil well. Most of them are labeled 
“safe investment,” but the real truth of 
the matter is that they are, for the most 
part, speculations of the worst kind and the 
very propositions that the investor with 
savings should avoid. With these pitfalls, 
as with many others, the way of the pro- 
moter is the same: he cloaks his scheme in 
the most glittering phrases, makes impossi- 
ble promises of big and quick profits—and 
the investor does the rest. 


“ce 


The Punctured Oil Boom 


In many sections of the United States you 
eannot throw a stone without striking 
some one who has, at some time or other, 
been interested in, or lost money, in, oil. 
These oil booms are very much like the 
mining booms already described in this 
department. 

Oil is ‘‘struck’”’ on a farm; then every- 
body goes oil-mad, and expects to get rich 
inahurry. The reports of fabulous wealth 
made from these ‘‘finds,’”’ coupled with the 
glamour that has hung about the Standard 
Oil fortunes, have helped to stimulate peo- 
ple to sink their money in wells in the hope 
of pulling out riches. But most of the 
money remains in the well. 

The Beaumont “‘strike’’ enriched some 
people, but it impoverished a good many 
more. So with Kansas, Indian Territory, 
and many of the other oil fields. At one 
time during the past three years there were 
five hundred oil companies doing business 
(that is, selling stock) in Kansas. To-day 
you would have difficulty in finding a good 
many of them, and you would have to 
search harder for profits. 

Let us take a concrete case which shows 
the way of most of these companies. Dur- 
ing the height of the anti-Standard Oil 
excitement in Kansas in 1905 a large com- 
pany was formed with headquarters in the 
midst of the oil region. The promoters 
owned a few wells that ‘‘ promised much.” 
An elaborate advertising campaign was 
started. Full-page advertisements were 
printed in leading newspapers all over the 
country offering the stock at twenty-five 
and forty cents a share and promising 
great profits. Thousands of people bought 
shares. Altogether the company took in 
more than one million dollars in cash. 

But all the money was coming in and 
precious little going out to the stock- 
holders. Some of them got anxious and 
applied for a receiver. Then the company 
collapsed. It developed that while more 
than a million dollars had been taken in, 
just exactly ten thousand five hundred 
dollars had been paid out in dividends. 
The promoters had spent a quarter of a 
million dollars in advertising. All that the 
great majority of stockholders received 
was the certificate of stock, which was 
handsomely engraved. 

So with hundreds of other companies 
that deluded the investor with promises of 


quick profits. Of course, much money has 
been made in oil; but, as in the case of the 
Nevada goldfields, many of the big 
‘strikes’? were made by individuals who 
got private capital to develop them, and 
the public did not have a chance to get in. 
Besides, there was always the Standard 
Oil Company ready to take the lion’s share 
of the finds. 


Lures in Invention Schemes 


But no kind of industrial pitfall has lured 
more investors than ‘‘the invention that 
will revolutionize industry.’’ Every man 
who has ever invented anything believes, 
like Colonel Sellers, that there is ‘‘ millions 
in it.’”’ This feeling is often contagious, 
and affords one reason why so many people 
are willing to put their money into that 
kind of speculative proposition. 

Practically all promoters of inventions 
use the same method. It is this: Nearly 
every mechanical device, no matter what 
its use, is heralded as being ‘‘as good a 
proposition as was the Bell Telephone 
stock.”’ There is big fascination in that 
statement, because it is pretty generally 
known that the people who were fortunate 
enough to buy Bell Telephone stock years 
ago made a great deal of money out of it, 
though they did not make half as much as 
the shrewd promoter of the present day 
would have you believe. So thousands of 
people are looking for just another good 
thing and the promoter encourages this 
hope to his own advantage. 

But telephones and air-brakes do not 
happen every day, and, if they did, the 
chances are that they would not fall into 
the hands of ‘get-rich-quick’ promoters 
for exploitation. 

Some people find it difficult to resist 
these allurements. In the case of hundreds 
of companies whose fstock is being sold 
broadeast to innocent investors, the same 
situation is presented, and it is this situa- 
tion that the investor should keep in mind. 
In the great majority of cases the invention 
has not had a commercial test, and is, there- 
jore, still an uncertainty as a money-maker. 

To buy its stock is to help finance a 
theory that has only a remote prospect of 
being able to earn money. In other words, 
it has not been tried out in a practical 
way. 

The buyer of stock is shown models and 
sample machines in the offices of the com- 
pany. But these models and sample ma- 
chines do not earn money. 

If the investor with savings who is 
attracted by the golden promises of such 
industrial advertisements would only do a 
little investigating on his own account he 
would soon see how doubtful the alleged 
“investment” is. Investigation should 
always be the first step in the making of 
any investment. 

A great many industrial schemes could 
be cited to show how the public is being 
fleeced. In almost every case it is the same 
story: the investor with savings is asked to 
take the word of the promoter that ‘‘here is 
a golden opportunity,” that consists mainly 
of an impossible undertaking that has no 
chance of practical success. 

The shrewd manipulator of ‘‘industri- 
als,” wrongfully called investment, is now 
using the mail-order idea in the exploita- 
tion of his stocks. In New York, Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere there are energetic firms 
that are selling millions of dollars’ worth of 
stock by mail. They secure lists of names 
of people all over the country and del- 
uge them with cunningly-written circulars, 
prospectuses and other kinds of literature. 
a are very persistent and they never 
et go. 

One of the most accomplished of the 
mail-order promoters of stocks told the 
investor that it was wrong to let his money 
stay in savings-banks or to buy bonds. 

Most of the promoters of industrial 
snares for investors frame up their proposi- 
tions so cleverly that they evade legal prose- 
cution. Butit isa very good plan to turn 
over this “ get-rich-quick”’ literature to the 
post-office inspector. It will spare you 
further temptation, and may helpina small 
way to suppress a growing evil. 

There is just one good rule to follow with 
regard to all these industrial lures, and it is: 

“‘Let it alone.” 
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SMITH @- WESSON. 
Single Action .44 SMITH ©. WESSON 


Railroad Bond Investment 


Yielding about 5.60% 


$2,500,000 
Missouri, Kansas &Texas R’y Co. 


General Mortgage 4149 Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. 


Dated January 1, 1906. Due January 1, 1936. Interest payable 
January and July rst. In coupon form, $1,000 each. Bonds may 
be registered as to principal. Authorized issue, $20,000,000, 
Outstanding, $10,000,000. 


LISTED UPON THE NEW YORK AND LONDON 
STOCK EXCHANGES. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas R’y operates about 
3,043 miles of railroad. The total bonded debt, inclusive 
of the above bonds, is $104, 234,000. 

Following is statement of Income Account for the 
TEN MONTHS ending April 3oth : 


1907. 
$21,798,955 
14,612,307 


$7, 186, 648 


1906. 
$17,851,922 
13,033,058 


$4, 818, 864 
4,155,304 3,734,319 
$3,031,344 $1,084,545 
The $13,000,000 preferred stock of the Company receives regular 
dividends at the rate of 4% per annum. There is also outstanding 
$63,300,000 common stock. 


Gross Earnings = = = = = 
Operating Expenses and Taxes = = 


Net Earnings = = = = 
Interest on Bonds and Rentals = 


Surplus - = - - = 


Price and circular furnished upon application. 


Mackay & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. 


16 Nassau St., New York. William & Pine Sis., New York. 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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triumph that follows a 

good shot at the target may 
be anticipated by even the 
amateur who shoots With a 


The 


Revolver is spécially designed for tar- ‘ 

get use as well as for hunting. It em- ———~_ 44 
bodies’ the famous SMITH @ WESSON Single 
qualities of beauty, gracé, extreme care in 
make-up and finish, and an exactness in alignment 
and balance that assures the utmost reliability. 


Our complete catalog -“THE REVOLVER’’—sent free 
: to any address. 


| SMITH @ WESSON : 
35 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 
a Pacific-Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Alameda, Cal. 
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ia Bank 

Money Order Plan 
of 

BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


> fs 4 A 

L yous’ is paid from the moment 
Satie your money reaches us, 
Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 
good interest, yet you have the money in your 
possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘*C,"' which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio 
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DO THIS TODAY 


Ask us to send you our 
Five per cent. Book — 

The more you know about 
this company, the surer you 
are to become a depositor. 

This company is strong —conservatively 
managed and every dollar of its deposits is 
backed by more than double the amount in 
First Mortgages on improved real estate. 

We pay 5 per cent. interest on deposits 


—and you can withdraw at any time, 
without loss of interest earned, 


But write for the booklet —that tells all about it. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA 


The Land of 


- OPPORTUNITIES 


Few men ever see greater personal opportunity for 
industrial or commercial prosperity than is offered to- 
day by Portsmouth, Virginia. In the midst of the 
marvelous resources of the South, linked to the markets 
of the North, West and South by nine great railway 
systems and a score of water transportation lines. 
Labor abundant and contented, cheap fuel for manu- 
facturers at the very door. The fertile region sur- 
rounding Portsmouth would support a colony of canneries, 
and almost any industry would be an assured success. 

Only a few minutes’ ride from the Jamestown Expo- 
sition Grounds. Be sure to visit Portsmouth. Booklet 
and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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You may be one of many who are worry- 
ing about your income from your savings. 
The Industrial Savings and Loan Company, 
established fourteen years and conducted under 
New York Banking Department supervision, 


Pays 5% a Year 


on every dollar every day left with 
us, with absolute security and 
your money always under your 
control, available in emergency 
without forfeiture of earnings. 
Let us send you full particulars 
ancl letters of endorsement. 
Industrial Sayings and Loan Co. 
1Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd St. 
New York City 


Assets $1,750,000 


This pros- 
perous, busy 


South Bend 
h ity, 
Wants You ome city, 


shop of Northern Indiana, offers 
Manufacturers right now, special ad- 
vantages and opportunities to join 
its hive of industry. 

For full particulars address Dept. B 
Bureau of Publicity and Promotion, South Bend, Indiana 


-WESTINGHOUSE 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds, 
pay Over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Prices. Write for details. 


Security Investment Co. 
PI'UTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


Water Supply 7. 


for Country Houses Sojved. 


No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. ‘Vank located in cellar. Any 

ressure up to 60 lbs. The Ideal 
Fire Protection. Send for illustra- 
ted Catalogue “L.” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs, 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market Street Boston 


a a i a a cea ate tacatai 
ODAK FI LM Finished Promptly by Experts. 


One roll developed and twelve unmount- 
Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c with 
ler. Highest Gracle Work. Write for Prices and Sample print. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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SENSE @([o... 
NONSENSE Release the Blade 


Rondeau to a Saleslady 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Ain’t she the peach? You oughter see 
That girl when she goes out wid me 
Saturday nights. That Mary Moore 
Has ’em all frazzled at the store — 
Mary: she calls it May-Marie. 


(Gimme a light.) Too chesty? Gee, 
Only when fly guys gits too free — 
And say, just pipe that pompadour ! 
Ain’t she the peach? 


It’s her for mine! I'd like ter be 
A Dago millionaire marquee : 
When other girls ’ud goo-goo, or 
Try gittin’ next, not one’d score: 
The whole bunch don’t count one-two-three. 
Ain’t she the peach? 


N: t Amphibious 


(Sere from Wyoming moved to Denver 
the other day and began house hunt- 
ing. After a long search, he succeeded in 
finding a house that fitted his ideas of 
comfort and cost, but he could not under- 
stand why the rent was so reasonable. 

The agent explained that the house 
rented cheaply because it had no bath. 

“Oh,” said he of Wyoming, much re- 
lieved, ‘“‘that’s all right—I only want it a 
year.” 


Joshua, the Wonder-Worker 


A ee EMORY SPEER, who presides 
with grace, dignity and ability in the 
United States Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, has a fund of humor that 
not infrequently manifests itself upon the 
bench. ecasionally, some old darky of 
the ante-bellum type is before him for an 
offense, and usually there follows a dialogue 
that causes a smile around the courtroom. 
Illicit distilling is not so prevalent in 
Judge Speer’s district as it formerly was, 
but it is not infrequently the case that a 
distiller of ‘mountain dew”’ appears before 
him to have sentence passed. One such 
offender recently was Joshua King, an old 
negro. Joshua had been caught in the act 
by the revenue officers, and there was 
nothing for him to do save plead guilty. 
Shambling before the bar of justice, the 
old negro awaited the judgment of the 
court. His Honor regarded the old darky 
for a moment, as though deliberating what 
punishment should be meted out to him. 
Then, as though his memory had finally 


solved a point upon which it had been at | 


fault, the judge said: “Joshua; Joshua; 
why, Joshua, you are the man who made 
the sun stand still, aren’t you?” 
Joshua’s Biblical education, unlike that 
of most darkies of his class, had been 
neglected. ‘No, sir, Judge, please yo’ 
Honor,” he said; “I’se de man what made 
de moonshine.” —J.H. B. 


Her State 


Nee ae. of tourists were returning 
from a cog-road climb up Pike’s Peak, 
when an imposing-looking female, pointing 
a scornful finger toward the vanishing 
summit, volunteered to her neighbor across 
the aisle: “‘Them rocks and them mount- 
ings may be pretty to such as care fer ’em; 
but, as for me, I prefer the culture of the 
East.” 

To which the neighbor, awed and im- 
pressed, responded by meekly inquiring 
what State the lady hailed from. 

With overpowering satisfaction came 
the proud reply: ‘‘J’m from Missouri.” 


The Allen Hin 


HEN General James Allen, chief 

signal officer of the Army, was a 

major, he was sent to Fort Sam Houston, in 
Texas, on a detail. 

While he was waiting at the station for 
his baggage a very black negro came along 
and asked for employment. 

‘‘What’s your name?” asked the officer. 

“James Allen, sah.” 

“James Allen, eh? Why, that’s my 
name, too. I wonder if we are related.” 

“‘Now, see here, sah,” protested the 
negro. ‘‘You cain’t claim no kin wif me. 
They ain’t a drop of white blood in my 
veins.”’ 


Ligh tly and 


T0uu t 


O OVER your face every 
@& morning with a RAZAC— 
the new safety razor that shaves. 
Even if your face won’t stand a 
barber’s shave every day you can 
RAZAC with comfort. A cool, 

‘easy shave, no matter how tough 
or wiry the beard. 

RAZAC blades are of Swedish 
razor steel : hard—not ‘‘ flexible.’’ 
Each shaving edge is tested and 
perfected separately. One step is 
the stropping—on revolving wheels 
of felt charged with jewelers’ rouge. 


RAZAC 
The Perfect Safety Razor 


Nothing to it but Shave 


Anyone can use this little instru- 
ment. It will clean the face of every 
vestige of hair and stubble —simply, 
quickly, pleasantly, and leave it as 
smooth as the palm of your hand. No 
stropping, no honing, no trouble atall. 

The price of the RAZAC is $3.50. 
Try it for thirty days and if at the end 
of that time for any reason you are 
willing to part with it we will refund 
your money. Good drug-stores, cutlery 
and hardware dealers want RAZACS 
faster than we can make them. 

Send forthe new little RAZAC book. It ex- 

plains and illustrates everything you’d like 

to know about shaving. You needn’t en- 


close anystamps. Just say you want the book. 


HAPGOODS SALES CoO. 


Suite 101,305 Broadway, New York 


A Remarkable : 
Motor Car 


ORIENT Friction Motor Car 


f 4H. P. 
we Air Cooled. 
Sim Weight 600 Ibs. Maximum 
speed 25 miles per hour. World's record for fuel economy — 
101% miles on 2 gal. gasoline Power ratio 40 to 1, more than 
double that of any gear driven car. Will easily nesrotiate 25 per 
cent. grade with two passengers. Powerful through sand and 
mud, 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse. As noiseless as any single 
cylinder Touring Car. The lowest priced and best selling 
Motor Carin the world, With two cylinder 8 H. P. Engine $525. 
Energetic Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
Write for free catalogue and agency proposition. 


WALTHAM MFG, CO.,Waltham, Mass., U.S, A. 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Send for my 64 page illustrated 
OOK, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathing 
clearly described with dia- 
grams and illustrations, 

‘The information given in this 


strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address 


Respiratory Specialist, 

861 Bristol Bldg. , 500 5th Ave,, NewYork 

EA SHELLS you know the names. 
Catalogue describing 


and illustrating hundreds of rare and curious varieties 
ee if you mention this magazine. 


fi 
IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia, 


Your collection will 
be more valuable if 


book has led thousands into | 
the correct path to health and | 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, | 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
is extremely 
unusual in that 
tte si Ser let 
weight and 

durable—a combi- 

nation of desirable 
qualities peculiar to 

Knapp-Felt hats. 
Knapp-Felt De- 
uxe hats are Six 

Dollars, Knapp-Felts are 

Four Dollars —everywhere. 

WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


' THE 
"CHANGE 


Poel 


Re ee 


A hand camera that is 
smaller than the hand 


Premoette 


The smallest camera in the world for 
24% x 3% pictures. 

Can be carried even in a boy’s pocket, 
and makes pictures equal to those produced 
by any regularly equipped camera, no 
matter what its size. 

Loads in daylight with twelve exposure 
Film Pack, and permits the removal of one 
or more films for development at any time. 

Weighs only eleven ounces. Costs but 


Five Dollars 


Catalogue of this and twenty other models, 
mailed free on request. 


Rochester Optical Company 
51 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 


circle on the label. 
tverything that goes 
on with a brush—paints, 
enamels, stains, varnishes— 
of known definite worth bear 
this mark. Insist on it 
when you buy. 


How to correctly select and apply 
paints is explained by practical 
painters in “‘ The Selection and Use 
j of Paints and Finishes," the only 
} complete paint text book ever pub- 
lished. Very valuable, but mailed 
absolutely free on request. 


/ Dept. Q 
j Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Seneca eer te 


ea | 


(ree report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO.,.WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


EXTENDEDGETL TTI & FOLDED 
—_ eee __ 2 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 


sauces, because it perfects 


the flavor of the greatest 

variety of dishes. 
CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 


SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES— 


all are improved by the 


judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


Beware of Imitations. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. | 


x ao =.) 
C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


My Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the best and 
purest and finest flavored Olive Oil imported 
into this country. lam anexpert in Olive Oils 
» «and I know allabout them. I 
= know how they are made and 
=| |) wherethey aremadeand where 
Hi the best comes from. 
; If there was any better Olive Oil 


made than the brand I am selling I 

@ would get it at any cost—I will sell 

E )] only the best. 1 personally guaran- 

3 €xtra Fine tee my Olive Oil to be the purest and 
/ LUCCA 44 best Olive Oil that money can buy. 

a alli] §~Guaranteed Pure, Serial No. 5400. 

AL Packed in cans and bottles. CANS 


Eire ng —1 gal. $3, % gal. $1.60, 4 gal. 85c. 


fl To introduce 

| [SPECIAL OFFER— Zp 2trednce 
Olive Oil we will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. S, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867. 


o 


LITTLE HUMMER 


Marine Engine 


The 2-Cycle-Engine-Marvel of the Age. 


Entirely new and im- 


proved design introducing many exclusive features. Runs on 
Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 
Pats. 
Pend. i H.P. Bare 
+, . . 


ey Engine 
© it) COMPLETE ENGINE 
4x/ with Fresh Water Boat 

} Fittings, $69.90; with 


‘ Salt Water Boat Fittings, 
$74.90. Swiftest, most powerful, 
efficient and reliable engine of its size 
on earth. Drives 18 to 23 ft. Launch, 


with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. 
AS Catalog Reversible, easy to install and operate, 
FREE. unfailing endurance powers, econom- 


ical and safe, cannot back-fire. Sold under Five Year Guarantee. 


Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 


AG ENTS sign letters for office windows, store 


fronts, and glass signs. Easily puton. Write to-day fora 
ree sample anc full particulars. Address 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 70 N, Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


make good money selling our new 


| who showed no desire to depart. 
| after came the second message: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


(Continued from Page 12) 


| was over to indulge in coffee and cigars. 


The manager fell under the charm of the 


| young man’s conversation, and began to 


revise his first estimate that his host was a 
fool. He had drunk but sparingly of the 
generous wine, yet in the glow of content- 
ment which it produced he laughed quietly 
to himself, now and then, at the unfounded 
fears of the captain, which had caused him 
to run away from so excellent a repast. 
“Tf this is a cigar from a similar box to 
the one you gave the captain, the old man 


| is to be congratulated.” 


“Yes, itis. I must beg of you to accept 
six boxes in remembrance of the enjoyable 
time I have spent in your society.” 

“Why, Mr. Stranleigh, I’m awfully much 
obliged, and I may tell you at once I am 
not going to refuse. A man doesn’t get a 


| present like that every year of his life, 


worse luck.” 

“Then, to make up the average, Mr. 
Frowningshield, you must let me add a few 
cases of our champagne.” 

‘Really, you are most kind. 
know how to thank you.” 

“Don’t attempt it, I beg of you.” 

A steward approached and presented 
Stranleigh with a sealed envelope, which, 
begging the pardon of his guest, he tore 
open, saying: 

“‘T give all my orders in writing, so that 
there can be no mistake, and I rarely re- 
ceive verbal reports from any one.” 

““& good idea,” said Frowningshield. 

‘Yes, it prevents disputes afterward.”’ 

He read to himself the penciled words of 
the telegrapher, who had transcribed a 
wireless message from the hilltop: 


I don’t 


The Rajah is turning around, and is 
evidently about to depart. 


Stranleigh, with a pencil, wrote on the 


| back of the letter the following dispatch 
to Mackeller: 


Report once more if the Rajah 
actually sails; then take with you any- 
thing you don’t want to leave, and 
come down to the water. The motor- 
boat will be waiting for you. Come 
aboard at the prow, and get imme- 
diately out of sight in the forecastle, 
for sitting aft with me is the man who 
kicked you down into the hold, and I 
don’t wish him to recognize you. 


Giving this to the waiting steward, Stran- 
leigh resumed conversation with his guest, 
Shortly 


The Rajah has sailed. Send motor- 
boat now. 


Stranleigh folded up the sheet of paper 
and handed it to the steward. 

‘“Give that to the captain,” he said, and 
a few minutes later the purr of the motor- 
boat was heard leaving the ship. The 
sound aroused Frowningshield. 

“ Are you sending away the motor-boat?” 
he asked. ‘‘As our steam-launch has not 
returned, I fear I must depend on you for 
getting me down to the camp.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Stran- 
leigh easily. ‘‘The boat isn’t going far; 
just to pick up two of my men who’ve been 
prospecting in the hills. In fact, this is the 
end of my trespass, for there is little use in 
my gazing on a Promised Land that has 
been promised to somebody else. As for 
the motor-boat, and getting to camp, I can 
take you there more comfortably than on 
that little craft. You see, there’s nothing 
further to keep me here, so I think I shall 
cast off and away. But whether I shall go 
north or south will depend on circumstances 
when I get out to sea.” 

‘“‘What! You are not going to sail to- 
night, are you?” said Frowningshield, sit- 
ting up. 

‘“Yes, there’s no use in stopping here 
any longer. Do you happen to know any 
place along the coast which would be suit- 
able as a colonizing place for Englishmen ?” 

“No, Mr. Stranleigh; this is the only 
portion of Africa I am acquainted with.” 

In due time the motor-boat returned, and 
its occupants entered the yacht without 
being seen by their master’s guest. The 
boat was hoisted on board and the captain, 
coming aft, said: ‘‘Any further orders, 
sir?”’ 

““Yes. Plymouth, if you please. And, 
Captain, just stop on your way at the camp, 
which, I am informed, is on the left-hand 
bank of the river. Draw up at the landing, 


if there is one; if not, perhaps Mr. Frown- 
ingshield’s launch will be waiting him. 
There are some packages to go ashore.”’ 

The steamer proceeded down the river 
with just enough speed to give her steering 
way. Frowningshield sat very silent. 

The captain drew up expertly at the 
landing. Nothing was to be seen of the 
Rajah that so lately had been berthed there. 
Large groups of men had ceased work, and 
were standing twenty or thirty yards back 
from the landing, viewing with eyes of 
wonderment the trim white steamer that 
had come out of the wilderness. Frowning- 
shield stepped ashore like a man ina dream, 
and a couple of stewards placed the cases 
of champagne and the boxes of cigars on 
the rock beside him. Lord Stranleigh 
leaned against the rail, and bade farewell 
to the manager. 

““Wouldn’t you like to come on to 
Plymouth with us?” he said. ‘Penny all 
the way. County Council express boat. 
No stop between Chelsea and London 
Bridge.” 

‘‘T wish I could,” said Frowningshield, 
with a deep sigh. 

‘“Well, at least,’’ cried Stranleigh cheer- 
fully, ‘‘we’ve had one pleasant afternoon, 
and I’m more than grateful for your com- 
pany. Good-by—good-by.” 

The steamer was moving off down the 
river as Stranleigh waved his hand at the 
choice gang of ruffians that manned the 
highest outcrop of the reef. 

“After all,” he murmured to himself, 
““they’re Englishmen, poor devils, and 
we're all a long way from home!”’ 

The manager standing there on the rock 
suddenly bethought himself, and raised his 
hat. A cheer broke forth from the outlaws, 
and they waved aloft tattered caps. 

‘Pull the whistle, Captain, with a hip- 
hip-hip-hooray,’’ and the siren sounded 
across the delta. 


The manager stood for a long while | 


watching the retreating boat, with his 
hands clasped behind him. 

“Gad,” he said, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
make of that man. I believe the captain’s 
right, and that he’ll capture the Rajah 
before nightfall; yet he’ll have no shot from 
my cannon.”’ 

The Woman in White, as soon as she was 
out of sight of the camp, made record time 
to the coast, traversed the deep channel 
between the river and the sea with some 
caution, then struck straight out to the 
west. The sun was still about two hours 
above the western ocean. Far to the north 
the Rajah could be seen keeping closer in 
shore than seemed quite safe, the captain’s 
idea being doubtless to get out of sight 
behind the first headland he might en- 
counter. The heavily-laden boat was now 
burning up coals with reckless prodigality, 
the slight wind from the shore carrying out 
to sea a great, black banner of smoke. 
Stranleigh walked forward to the captain. 

‘“Can you overtake him before sunset?” 
he asked. 

sole think sossitee 

“‘Well, I imagine our best plan is to con- 
vince him as speedily as possible that he 
can’t run away from us. I don’t like to see 
him wasting coal like that. Coal is more 
valuable than the ore he carries until we 
reach Teneriffe. Full speed ahead, Cap- 
tain.” 

The hum of the turbines rose and rose, 
and the trembling of the yacht perceptibly 
increased as the sharp prow clove through 
the waters with the speed of a torpedo-boat 
destroyer. The steward, setting out cups 
and saucers for tea on a wicker table, 
found some difficulty in keeping the jingling 
dishes from catastrophe. The Rajah had 
about four hours the start, and had prob- 
ably worried away thirty knots of the long 
route she was to travel. Higher and higher 
she seemed to rise in the water, and the sun 
was still a good quarter of an hour above 
the horizon when The Woman in White 
came tearing up alongside to landward of 
her, carried now by her own momentum, 
for the turbines had been stopped some 
distance away. Apparently everybody on 
board was leaning over the rail, watching 
the amazing speed of the swanlike craft, 
white and graceful as she gradually slowed 
down. Stranleigh recognized the anxious 
face of the captain, and shouted up at him: 

fest your stokers to economize on that 
coal.”’ 

The captain replied truculently: 
one gives orders on this steamer but me.” 


July 13, 1907 


WHAT EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
SAYS ABOUT 


PEIRCE SCHOOL| 


In an address Philadelphia 


to a Peirce 
School Gradu- 
ating Class in 

1900, Ex-Pres- 

ident Grover 
Cleveland 
said : 

“Tn my opin- 
ion, the partic- 
ular type of 
education 
aimed at in 
‘Peirce School 
has some important advantages 
over others.’’ 

Many of the country’s foremost 
public men have expressed similar 
sentiments, praising the thorough 
business education provided by Peirce 
School. 

Parents interested in starting sons 
or daughters on the road _ success- 
ward should write at once for ‘‘43rd 
Year Book.’”’ Address 


The Director, Peirce School 
Philadelphia Record Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


%e 


Ont Le 2 a 
JULY DIVIDENDS 


Those persons seeking an absolutely safe 
investment for Dividends or Interest payable 
in July, will find it to their advantage to de- 
posit their money with this bank at 4% interest, 
compounded semi annually—the rate paid 
by Cleveland banks for over sixty-five years. 
Send for booklet “M” Banking by Mail. 


KCITIZENS 
SAVING S & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Men and Women who 
Appreciate Comfort 


enjoy my shoes and write 
me that they are the easiest 
shoes they ever wore. They 
are stylish, fit neatly and 
give the foot a handsome 
appearance. 


THE WORTH 


CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole is damp-proof, and isa non- 
conductor of heat and cold. The foot 
rests easily anil with even pressure 
upon the cushion sole, 

which exactly conforms to 

the shape of the foot, insur- 

ing rest and comfort. 


MEN’S, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00. 


Send ali 
orders ffx 
and cor- 
respona- 
ence to 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. 5, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Lf your dealer hasw't 
them, send us his ~ 
name and ask for 

booklet. / 


Southern Dental College | 


ATLANTA, GA. 

A high class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated im 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue | 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured” 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
winter climate. For particulars get catalog — address 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler Street 


a 7YPEWRITERS.3:.. 


Au the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTE! 

4 | ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Price: 
Fg) allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped wit! 
= privilege of examination. Write for CatalogueD 
Typewriter Emporium, 230 Fifth Ave., Chicag’ 


“Quite right,”’ replied Stranleigh, with 
Jess imperiousness than had barbed his 
first shout. ‘‘That’s why I’m asking you 
to give the command.” 

he captain, after a moment’s hesitation, 
sent the order below, then turned again to 
the white vessel, which was now keeping 
exact time with his own black one. 

“Captain,” said Stranleigh, in his ordi- 
nary tone of voice, ‘“‘both Frowningshield 
and myself were very sorry you could not 
lunch with us; so perhaps you will be good 
enough to come aboard this yacht and dine 
with me.” 

os apy ele cannot leave his ship,”’ curtly 
replied the master of the Rajah. 

“Ordinarily, no; but this is an excep- 
tional case. I’ve got a letter for you, 
Captain.” 

“Then why didn’t you give it to me at 
noon?”’ 

“Oh, come now; a man can’t think of 
everything when he is overjoyed at re- 
ceiving an unexpected and very welcome 

est. You must admit, Captain, that once 
I undertook the work of ocean postman I 
lost no time in giving you the double knock. 
I don’t think there’s anything in these 
waters that would have overhauled you so 
quickly as I have done. Won’t you, then, 
make an exception and honor us with your 
presence ?”’ 

_ “No, I will not. If, as you say, you’ve 
got a letter for me, I'll throw down a line 
“Well, on the face of it, that seems fair. 
A man in England drops you a line, and 
you drop a line for his line. Nevertheless, 
this letter, although addressed to you, I 
do not intend to part with. There are 
several documents in my pocket which I'd 
like to show you, and I wish to make some 
explanations that will interest you.” 

_ “Look here, Mr. Stranleigh, I’m cap- 
tain aboard this steamer, and I’m on the 
high seas. I warn you, before witnesses 
here, that any interference on your part is 
piracy. I shall not come aboard your 
steamer, nor shall I allow any one from 
your steamer to come aboard of me. I 
take orders from none but my own masters, 
the owners of this ship. I am now under 
their orders, and acting upon them. I 
won’t stand any interference.”’ 

“Again I say, quite right, Captain. Your 
entiments are admirable, and your views 
of nautical duty are correct. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary that you and I should enjoy 
a quiet talk together, and I ask you to 
favor me by coming aboard.” 

“Well, I won't.” 

_ “Then, as the mountain wouldn’t come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet went to the moun- 
tain. I ask your permission to go aboard 
your vessel.”’ 
- “T sha’n’t give it. I’ve told you that 
before. Now, sheer off, or I'll put a 
cannon-ball into your engine-room.”’ 

_ “Oh, have you got a cannon-ball on 
board? How jolly! We are entirely un- 
armed, so far as ordnance is concerned; 
but I’d like to say, Captain, that the 
chances are ten to one your cannon-ball 
wouldn’t do much harm. You might even 
ot a floating mine in front of The 
Woman in White, and, although it prob- 
ably would blow her prow up, yet I think, 
erablike, I could crawl backward to the 
nearest port, as a certain ocean liner 
made her way from the Lizard to South- 
ampton.” 

_ “Are you going to sheer off, sir?”’ 

“No, and you are not going to fire, 
sither, Captain. It isn’t etiquette at sea to 
shoot cannon-balls at a man until you have 
inished the cigars he has presented to you. 
( dislike very much to allude to my own 
zifts in this way, but still I wish you to 
anderstand that I am very well versed in 
aautical law.”’ 

“T want to get along with my voyage, 
Mr. Stranleigh, unmolested.” 

_ “Why, bless your tarry heart, Captain, 
zet along with your voyage. If you can 
‘un away from us, don’t let me put any 
obstacle in your path.” 

| “Will you sheer off, sir?”’ 

“Certainly not. I’m quite within my 
peel. This part of the ocean belongs as 
nuch to me as to the Rajah. I’m not de- 
aying you in the least, and all your talk 
of interference is mere humbug. If I ran 
‘ny craft close enough to endanger yours, 
you might have a right to object; but I 
call your attention to the fact that we are 
inder perfect control, and I can keep the 
listance between the ships to an inch. If I 
went farther away I should be unable to 
sonverse with you without straining my 
‘throat, which I decline to do. Now, you 
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will neither come aboard my vessel, nor 
allow me to go aboard yours?”’ 

“‘That’s right.”’ 

“Well, I don’t think it is. Nevertheless, 
you force me to do what I should much 
rather, for your sake, not do, and that is, 
I am compelled to read your letter and the 
documents I have referred to in the hearing 
of your crew and my own.” 

“You may read what you like to the 
crew.” 

“Captain, I ask you to reconsider that 
dictum. I grant that you might honestly 

shave made such a remark on any other 
voyage you have ever taken during your 
long seafaring life, except this one. Just 
think for a moment. Don’t reply rashly, 
and be assured that I mean no harm to 
you, nor to anybody else aboard your ship. 
Quite the contrary. What I intend to do 
will be greatly to your advantage, and to 
that of every man who is with you.” 

When Lord Stranleigh made reference to 
his present voyage, the captain, who had 
been leaning against the rail, stood up 
suddenly. The men were whispering with 
one another. The captain saw that Stran- 
leigh had taken from his pocket several 
envelopes, and stood there patiently await- 
ing his reply. At last the captain said 
huskily: 

“Will you come aboard alone, sir?”’ 

“Oh, quite alone, of course, since it is 
your wish; or you can come aboard here 
with half a dozen or a dozen men as your 
bodyguard, if you like. Bring the cannon, 
too, if it makes you feel any safer.” 

“‘T’d rather you came aboard here, sir.”’ 

“Very good. Fling over a slightly 
stronger line than you’d have sent down 
for the letter, and I’ll be with you in a 
jiffy.” 

“But how am I to know some others 
won’t climb up?”’ 

“Well, hang it! arm your men with 
handspikes, and knock ’em down again. 
Don’t keep me waiting here all night. It 
will be dark very soon, and I sha’n’t 
occupy more than ten minutes of your 
time. You seem spoiling for a fight, but I 
can’t accommodate you. I’m a man of 
peace, and that’s why I shudder when you 
speak to me of cannon. You're a positive 
danger on the high seas, with your ulti- 
matums, and your shots through the engine- 
room, and all that. Heave over a line, and 
get your men to watch that the yacht 
doesn’t spring aboard of you.” 

The captain seemed rather ashamed of 
his fears in face of this bantering. A rope 
fell coiling through the air and came slap 
on deck. 

“Hang tight, aloft there,’ cried Stran- 
leigh, as he jerked the rope taut, swung 
himself free of his own boat, and clambered 
up the black cliff of the Rajah, hand over 
hand, feet against the side, like a monkey. 

Editor’s Note—The next installment of Young 
Lord Stranleigh will appear in a fortnight. 


The Majesty of the Family 


VERY one who has lived South knows 

that peculiar brand of loyalty among 

old servants that expresses itself in a pro- 

found conviction that their family is the 

“‘fust family.”’ Consequently, every South- 

ern town and city is still full of ‘‘fust 
families.” 

This particular ‘‘fust family’? was mak- 
ing its annual pilgrimage to the White 
Sulphur Springs, the great coach laden 
age children and trunks as well as the 
mistress, with her nearest and dearest 
relatives. 

Old Simon, mindful of the glory of his 
house, and filled with the all-powerful 
dignity of an old retainer, drove the fat 
coach-horses and admonished his small 
charges, who, wedged in beside him on the 
box, crowded him to desperation. 

His master rode on horseback a little 
distance behind the coach, and, as they 
Modnsipa a railroad crossing, was aston- 
ished to see Simon drive calmly before a 
passing train, which hurled the coach one 
way, horses another, and family and trunks 
in all directions. Galloping up he called to 
his coachman: 

“Simon, you old nigger, didn’t you see 
that train coming?”’ 

“Yassuh.” 

“You saw it coming, and deliberately 
drove upon the track? What made you do 
such a crazy thing?”’ 

“Well, you see, Marse George,’’ explained 
that bewildered individual, scratching his 
gray wool, ‘‘Ah thought when dey see it’s 
we-all’s ka’idge, dey’d stop.” 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED 


tattoo all over him as he fled; Gray, from 
his hiding-place in the fir thicket, saw his 
friend pass at a maddened gallop, the air 
around him singing thick with arrows. 

“Good Lord!’’ he thought, appalled; 
‘‘what a very unusual sort of a girl she is!’ 

He had—seeing how matters were turn- 
ing—concluded that Manners’ mission 
would be useless. There remained only one 
way to make amends to Miss Valdes, as he 
understood it, and that was to offer him- 
self, hand and heart, to this beautiful but 
eccentric girl, barred by her eccentricity 
from the faintest chance of matrimony 
with a normal man of her own caste. 

To that end, and during Manners’ con- 
fession of guilt, he had hurriedly divested 
himself of his fashionable apparel, drawn 
on the pink silk tights and sandals, and 
swathing his figure in a goatskin rug, he 
secreted his suitcase in the bushes and 
seated himself on the moss, fingering his 
fife and watching the outcome of Manners’ 
mission. 

But the abrupt termination of the parley 
and the shocking manner of his friend’s 
retreat frightened him. A flight of arrows 
rebounding from his own pink silk attire 
did not seem very attractive; he sat quite 
still on the moss, fife inserted between his 
lips, hesitating, and peeping nervously 
through the foliage where his goddess stood, 
a rosy-cheeked vision in white, speeding 
the last arrow in the wake of the crashing 
but now invisible Manners. 

When she sent the last feathered mes- 
senger of vengeance into the golden gloom 
of the trees, she stood for a moment rigid, 
erect, a statuesque and charming miracle, 
left arm outstretched clutching the bow, 
right arm drawn back, her slender white 
fingers, from which she had just loosed 
the bowstring, brushing the little close-set 
ear. 

Then the snowy vision of dead ages 
slowly dissolved, and out of it emerged a 
very lovely and very modern young girl, 
graceful, relaxed, laughing now, now 
listening, the smile tremulous on lid and lip. 

The distant racket of Manners’ flight 
died away; again the silence filled with the 
low murmur of the stream, and the girl 
came forward and looked down into the 
water, and stood so, thoughtfully, her head 
bent, the curve of her neck dazzling under 
the bronze crown of silky hair. 

Slim, distractingly pretty in her white 
tunic, which fell in close folds below her 
knees, she seemed absolutely without 
blemish there in the warm, green-gold glow 
of the leaves. 

Head, shoulders, arms, the straight 
young limbs, all were of one exquisite and 
symmetrical ensemble, pure, serene, flaw- 
less as the marble out of which she might 
well have stepped, so Greek, so perfect, 
so divine she seemed. 

Then the spell broke; from the white 
doeskin pouch at her side she slowly drew 
something flat and square, and pensively 
pressed it to her delicate red lips. It was 
a ham sandwich. 

Except for that anachronistic intrusion 
of modern realism —the abrupt transforma- 
tion from the celestial to the human—Gray 
understood that he would never have dared 
hope, or speak of hope to himself, much less 
to his divinity. 

But the magic had faded into a more 
wonderful and delightful actuality; with 
a thrill he beheld his pagan goddess eating 
a sandwich—a wholesome, health-giving 
sandwich constructed of home-made bread 
and the rose-tinted residue of the domestic 
pig. From Olympia she had come flutter- 
ing down to the world, alighting daintily 
upon the same earth that he inhabited. 
And, if it pleased her divinity to set her 
small, white teeth in a ham sandwich, 
perhaps—perhaps, she might not drive a 
living specimen of the human kind from her 
with accurate arrows! 

“First,”’ He said to himself, ‘‘T’ll naively 
discover my whereabouts through the 
music of my fife. Then I’ll admit that I’m 
a fellow-victim of mythological obsession. 
And then—then we'll see Bs 

And, grasping his fife with determina- 
tion, and watching her askance through the 
leaves, he produced a loud, shrill toot. 

The effect upon the goddess was electri- 
cal. For a second she sat absolutely 
motionless, stiffened to a statue, the half- 
bitten sandwich suspended in mid-air; 
then, as he blew hopefully into his fife, she 
sprang erect, incredulous, astounded. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


Gurgling tootles continued to proceed 
from the fir thicket. Like a wild doe at 
gaze, she stared at the spot, seeing nothing. 
And all the while Gray, laboring faithfully, 
elicited from the fife his version of Rally 
Around the Flag, Boys, and kept a furtive 
eye on her, determined to seize his secreted 
suitease and fly if his goddess approached 
him with arrows instead of curiosity and 
questions. 

She was approaching now, on tip-toe, 
noiselessly, gracefully as a curious dryad, 
one finger classically raised and pressed flat 
across her lips. 

“Just like a Greuze picture,” thought 
Gray? captivated; but he continued to 
toot, and his goddess continued to advance 
over the moss with noiseless steps, bow in 
hand. 

At length Gray realized with a delicious 
thrill that she stood close behind him 
looking down at him over the low evergreen 
hedge; and his fingers danced madly over 
the stops, and he puffed out his cheeks and 
blew his whole love-smitten soul into the 
fife, not knowing whether he was going to 
receive a blunt arrow in the neck, or a civil 
greeting. 

“In about a minute,’’ he thought to 
himself, ‘‘I’ll turn carelessly around and 
become transfixed with wonder at seeing 
her there.”’ 

And in about a minute he did—and so 
naturally that the wonder and delight in 
his attractive face were too real to doubt, 
and really were absolutely genuine, so 
wholly beautiful was the engaging and 
youthful face gazing down at him over the 
hemlocks. 

‘“What in the world are you doing in 
my woods?” she asked softly, the pretty 
astonishment in her face deepening. 

He stood up, fife in hand, the goatskin 
falling classically over him from his shoul- 
ders. 

“The stupidity of civilization bores me,”’ 
he said, smiling. ‘‘I heard that you were 
sensible enough to revert to the old simplic- 
ity of the Golden Age, and you gave me the 
courage to be myself. So I came into these 
woods to listen to the stream and play on 
my fife—meaning no harm. Do you 
mind?” 

““N-no, I don’t mind. Who are you?”’ 

“T am an artist, Stephen Gray.” 

“An artist!” 

Soe CSaa: 

“Oh,’’ she said, nodding her head, ‘‘I 
can understand artists doing anything. 
And I don’t think I mind your coming into 
mywoods. . . . You—youare dressed 
like a faun. Why?” 

““T feel like one—sometimes,”’ he said, 
unconsciously touching the tips of his ears 
as though to find out whether they had 
grown pointed and hairy. 

“Do you? Do you really feel pagan at 
moments?”’ 

“Very. Do you?” 

““Everynowand thenI do—periodically,”’ 
she admitted frankly. ‘‘And,whenI do, I 
come out into my own fresh, sweet woods, 
and—and I behave like the mischief, I 
suppose—according to conventional ideas. 
- . . Do you know my name?” 
“‘Diana,”’ he said very gently, and witha 
faint accent of caress. For the gray eyes 
into which he looked were bewitching him, 
and her voice was stealing his senses from 
him, and the delicate lips, resting so sensi- 
tively upon one another, were most elo- 
quent when dumb, calling him, calling to 
him in the oldest language in the world. 

He, too, seemed to fascinate her with an 
innocent curiosity. She stepped through 
the aromatic evergreen barrier that sepa- 
rated them and confronted him with clear, 
direct gray eyes. 

“Tell me,” she said, ‘‘where did you 
hear about me?” 

“In Lenox.”’ 

“Do you live there?”’ 

“Near there.” 

“You have a studio?” 

““Yes—a sort of one.” 

““And—and did you 
me?” 

‘““Yes—often—ever since you were a 
child.” 

She was silent, gazing searchingly into 
his eyes. Then she laughed: 

“T think I like you. Shall I sit down?” 

She seated herself with the unconscious 
grace of a child; he stood a moment; then 
she looked up confidently, and he dropped 
beside her on the thick, green moss. 
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*“‘Tsn’t it delicious to escape from the 
commonplace?’’ she asked frankly. ‘To 
escape from noise, and ugliness, and the 
vulgarity of ostentation into this? It is 
strange that the remedy never occurred to 
me until this spring. I was indolent, 
languid, mentally dissatisfied, and all I 
knew was that I was bored with the world 
in which I had not figured very long. 

““Then suddenly it occurred to me that I 
had a right to escape. It was as though a 
voice had abruptly awakened me from the 
dull inertia of mere existence. A strong, 
wholesome, overwhelming desire for free- 
dom seized me—the desire for untram- 
meled freedom of soul and body—the 
longing for the freedom that wild things 
have, to range the open unhindered; the 
determination to learn the meaning of 
liberty of mind in some soft sylvan fastness 
which the world had overlooked in its 
half-crazed crusade of destruction! : 
Does all this interest you?” 

BV) ea 22. 

She looked up at him, smiled, and, bal- 
ancing the gilded bow across her knees, 
went on thoughtfully: 

“The world, whose life mission seems to 
consist in meddling with other people’s 
privacy, held up its centipede arms in 
horror. Gossip started like fire in dry 
grass; reporters came poking impudent 
noses into my house and gardens; friends 
arrived in procession to remonstrate; 
busybodies even induced my servants to 
follow me. But I stopped that. And now, 
what do you suppose happened?” 

“What?” asked Gray, wincing. 

“Why, a perfectly horrid old doctor 
came after me into these woods and pre- 
tended he had made me do all this sort of 
thing! As though it were not of my own 
mind and of my own free will! And so I 
became vexed, and I was rude enough to 
shoot some of my arrows at him a 

She broke into a bewitching ripple of 
laughter. ‘‘Oh,” she said, ‘‘if you had only 
seen him run! I—I know it was horridly 
rude of me—unpardonable—but I was so 
—so indignant.” 

He was laughing, too; he tried not to, 
out of some instinct of loyalty to the un- 
fortunate Manners, but the vision of 
Manners in headlong flight came suddenly 
before his eyes, and he leaned back against 
a beech tree and laughed and laughed till 
the woods rang with their gay duet. 

“Oh,” she said breathlessly, ‘“‘you are 
perfectly delightful! You seem to under- 
stand—to be part of this free, unhampered, 
pagan life Iam leading. I am so glad you 
came into it. Don’t mind what I said 
about these woods being mine; they are 
as free to you as to me. Indeed, I love to 
see you in that shaggy goatskin cloak and 
sandals, stretched out on the moss like a 
laughing, mocking faun. It was the one 
touch needed.” 


He laughed, then a shadow of perplexity | 


gathered on his brow. 

“One thing,” he said: ‘‘I—I think it’s 
jolly good fun to live this way from time to 
time—far more fun than motoring or golf- 
ing or driving or polo—but—but I don’t 
exactly see how you keep it up.” 

““Keep what up?” she asked, puzzled. 

““The—ah—the whole business. H-how 
do you find anything to eat out here?”’ 

She blushed. ‘‘I’ll have to confess,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘that I’ve ordered my servants to 
leave the pantry window unlocked. And, 
in the moonlight, I go stealing down 
through the meadow when everybody is 
abed, and I climb into the pantry window 
and take everything I want.’’ And, as he 
looked at her in blank amazement: ‘‘It’s 
such fun,’”’ she pleaded. ‘‘I—I know it 
isn’t very classical—a goddess climbing 
into a pantry window—but I tried so hard 
to live on berries and nuts and things, and 
the berries were unsatisfactory when they 
were not green, and the nuts were last year’s 
and mould ee 

“Your bow and arrow,” he hinted se- 
verely. 

“Why—why, you didn’t think I could 
ever have the cruelty to kill anything, did 
you?”’ she asked. 

‘Don’t you chase the deer?” 

‘Oh, yes, I run after the big, fat things, 
and shoot my blunt arrows at them, but I 
never hit them, and it wouldn’t hurt them 
if I did.” 

He raised himself from the moss and sat 
erect, cross-legged, and she did the same, 
confronting him. 
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“How often do you do this sort of 
hing?’’ he asked. 

“What sort of thing?”’ 

“Behave like a goddess!”’ 

“About twice or three times a month,”’ 
ne said frankly. 

“And the remainder of the time?” 
“Oh, I go about—teas, lawn parties, 
riving—the usual, my shepherd friend. 
nd I don’t mind it now; in fact, I rather 
i But it is always de- 
cious to get back into my white hunting 
ress, and throw myself, wide-armed, into 
ae heart of the woods. eee Lellme 
bout your pictures! May I see them 
yme day?”’ 

Br ney are not very good pictures,” he 
uid. 

Her red mouth grew sensitive and piti- 
il. ‘‘ Don’t people care for your work?” 
“No, I think not.’’ 
Well, J do!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I know 
li like your pictures. I am perfectly sure 
will. And I'll tell everybody—every- 
ody that they are good! And then they'll 
egin to sell 

“They’re beginning to sell now,”’ he said, 
incing. ‘‘A friend of mine bought thirty 
ie other day, and some other friends of 
tine heard of it and they have ordered 
»veral; and that means a scramble by 
ye public for anything I do. I—it isn’t 
sar of poverty that worries me any longer; 
fa—it’s ee ee 

““What?’’ she asked, raising her gray 
yes. 

“Fear of —you!”’ 

“Of me/’’? And her eyes were very 
weet and friendly, and very wide with 
irprise. 
“Listen,” he said. ‘‘Is it true that here, 
| this woodland, you have found freedom 
thought as well as of body?” 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“Do zou think I also might dare to rise 
bove t 


ee 


Why should you 
sel fettered in thought, here beside me in 
ie forest?” 
‘Because I came here—here WEL 
\ltered; she looked at him steadily. 
|‘“‘I am listening,” she said. ‘‘Are you 
‘raid to speak freely to me?” 
“Yes. But I am going to. It is this: 
—I came here because you were here— 
ecause, for years, since you were a child, 
have seen you every summer here. And 
om the first I never, never forgot you.”’ 
She spoke coolly, but with heightened 
ylor: ‘‘I knew you by sight. I knew also 
iat you had heard I was here. You told 
ie. But you didn’t come to see me; you 
ume, moved by the same desire for that 
mple, pagan happiness that inspired me 
eee Didi t youn. 


qriosity!’’ she stammered, the painful 


ylor staining her face and neck. ‘‘ You 
idn’t do that—did you?” 

ae No.’”’ 

“W-well, then—well, then sat 


2r voice refused to obey her, and she sat 
1ere with beautiful eyes dilated, staring 
> him fascinated. 

“Before I tell you once more and unmis- 
ikably why I came,” he said gravely, ‘‘I 
sust be absolutely honest at, you con- 
ormning myself.” 

“Have you not been?” 

“Partly. But I cannot endure that 
ven the faintest shadow of evasion or de- 
sit fall between us.”’ 

“No, it must not,” she said calmly. 
Tell me what there is to tell.” 

“This: that three months ago I was a 
ymmonplace, rather clever business man. 
y business was about the most degraded 
“any you ever heard of * 
a won’t believe it!’’ she said, paling a 
ifle. 

“You must. I—I—my business con- 
sted in defacing city, suburb and country 
ith signs 4 
“Oh!”’ she breathed, ‘‘don’t—don’t tell 
——” She stretched out both white 
‘ms as though to thrust away the dread- 
ni Beowledge ; but he set his jaw and went 
1 grimly: : 
“That was what I did; that is what I 
as. I abhor it; I look back on that life 
ith a shudder. But, if I am to tell you 
hat I have come into these woods to tell 
du, I must go on. Shall I go on?” 
The distress in her eyes almost unnerved 
m for the confession he must make; he 
yuld scarcely endure to paint himself in 
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such sombre and hideous colors for her to 
see him as he was. 

“Shall I go on?”’ he asked with an effort. 
“‘T came here to tell you something—but I 
must first make clean confession if I am to 
say anything else. Shall I go on 
Diana?”’ 

““Y-yes,’’ she breathed in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“Then listen. A man I knew, a friend, 
endowed with strange and capable powers 
of mental suggestion, seeing the sort of 
thing I was, took it upon himself to treat 
me for all those qualities I lacked.” 


““Yes,’’ she whispered, ‘‘yes. Oh, go 
on!—Please go on!”’ 
‘That is all,” he said slowly. ‘‘He did 


treat me, although I was not aware of it at 
the time. I began to loathe my business; 
I began to live only for art. My business 
went to smash; I couldn’t sell my pictures. 
Now I see that I am to sell them; I see 
ahead of me success, affluence, happiness.’ 

“Yes,”’ she whispered, ‘‘I see it, too.” 

“Tt is for you to prophesy,” he said, 
looking at her; ‘‘for you alone can decide.” 

““T?— Decide fa 

““Whether happiness is to be added to 
success and affluence.”’ 

““How—how could I decide?’’ She 
looked suddenly straight into his eyes, 
then sprang to her feet and walked to the 
brook’s edge. And after a long while she 
seated herself on a moss-grown boulder, 
her elbow on her knee, soft, round chin 
cupped in her palm, staring absently 
across the stream. 

He stood erect, watching his absent- 
minded goddess, his heart beating like a 
hammer. A wild idea that recourse to his 
fife might help matters was dismissed as 
hopeless, because all he could play was 
Rally Around the Flag, and a mellifluously 


minor love song was what this crisis re- 


quired. 

“Diana!” 

““Yes?”’ she responded absently. 

“May—do you mind if I come over 
where you are?” 

“N-no.”’ 

He walked across the moss and pebbled 
shore, and stood beside her, looking down 
at her. 

Saree 

She raised her eyes without apparent 
interest. 

“Do you despise me for what I once 
was?”’ he asked, his voice not under good 
control. 

“No,” she said indifferently. 

‘“Then—then—as long as I have con- 
fessed, may I go on?”’ 

‘““Was there more to say?” she asked 


Caly ecte 

“To me ?” 

“SY eg.” 

“Why to me ?” 

“Because I Her sudden pallor 
checked him. She rose abruptly, stared 
around her like a person suddenly and un- 
pleasantly awakened, then, without looking 
at him, she walked swiftly away into the 
forest, head lowered, the gilded bow swing- 
ing from one small hand. 

And Gray hurried back to where he had 
hidden his valise, seized it, and started 
after her. But to his despair she had dis- 
appeared amid the trees—gone, vanished 
utterly; and, valise in hand, he began 
running distractedly about, and finally 
called to her in a low voice, then louder and 
persistently, his voice unsteady with the 
terror of losing her. 

To and fro among the trees he hurried,up 
hillocks, down into moist, fragrant glades 
full of the late red sunshine of departing 
day, hastening blindly forward, yet, like 
those lost in forests, unconsciously drawn 
into the inevitable circle. 

The sun had gone out in the woods; here 
and there a high-crested pine glowed ruddy 
against the sky; but soon the last rays 
faded from the top branches of the tallest 
forest giant, and the purple, transparent 
evening light fell over the world like a spell. 

He had been lost for some time, and he 
knew it. And at last, just on the edge of 
evening, he came out in a tiny clearing 
where the brook ran through; and he saw 
her leaning there against a silver beech tree, 
looking silently at him. 

He halted, scarcely believing his eyes; 
she neither spoke nor stirred, and after a 
moment he started toward her, calling her 
by name. But she made no reply. 

He came up and stood before her; she 
did not move, nor did she answer when he 
spoke again; only her beautiful gray eyes 
watched him under the dark-fringed lids; 


” 
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only the rose color came tinting her face, 
fee as the afterglow above them in the 
sky. 

“T had only one more thing to say,’’ he 
stammered, ‘‘when you left me—so sud- 
denly. 
time—everywhere 2 

““T saw you,” she said. 

“You saw me—all the while? 
heard me call you?”’ 

““Yes. Why should I answer your call? 
Why should I follow you?” 


You 


I’ve looked for you such a long 


“Not—not if you do not desire to,’’ he | 


said slowly. 

“One may answer without speaking,” 
she said unsteadily. ‘‘I am here. Is that 
n-not my answer?” 

And as he stood silent: 

“Do you suppose you could ever have 
found me if I had not—not permitted it?” 

He bent forward, striving to read her 
face in the dusk: her eyelids trembled 
slightly. 

“Diana!”’ 

““Yes,’’ she whispered; and, as he fal- 
tered, tongue-tied and abashed: 

‘““Time is rushing like the wind through 
legends,”’ she murmured. ‘‘Can you stop 
it—can you do anything for—for us? This 
is all wrong—all wrong—like the loves of 
the old-time gods—sweeping you and me 
together. : Let me cling to my tree 
while it lasts—while the whirl of the vision 
lasts 2 

“Diana—my darling!” 

“T could have escaped,” she whispered; 
““but—but I followed ——”’ 

“Diana!” 

“A goddess seldom follows a man. 
But—b-but when she does 4 

He bent swiftly and caught her hands 
in his; but she freed them and clung des- 
perately to her tree. 

“But when she does,’’ she breathed un- 
steadily, ‘‘it is because she—she can’t — 
help—it.”’ 

“Diana, Diana!’’ he whispered; ‘‘I 
have loved you so many years—so many 
years ——”’ 

““And I you—years and years in a single 
hour—pagan—shameless pagan that I am! 
Oh, you don’t know—you don’t know—but 
I know I was made for this—fashioned for 
this swift wooing—this woodland embrace 
— here—breathless in your arms—my own 
symbol, the moon, above us. bh. 
This moment cannot last—this twilight 
madness—in your arms. 
me! 


yet!” 


But he had his way, until at last it be- | 
came her way also; and the moon watched | 
them, silvering their bodies with her living | 


celestial beauty 


“In a week,”’ he insisted. 

““A—a month,”’ she pleaded tremulously. 
“‘T am dazed.” 

Arm encircling her slim waist, he halted 
on the hill’s grassy crest. 


‘No, not even a week,”’ he said. 
morrow! Will you?”’ 

“Dear!” 

“To-morrow. Will you?” 

““Y-yes,’’ she sighed adorably. ‘‘I wish 


it, too. Oh, why—why must you go?” 
“T—I’m not accustomed to this—ah — 
costume,” looking down at his pink tights. 
“Fact is, my darling, that I’m a trifle 
cold i 


“Oh,” she cried, in alarm, ‘“‘put on your | 


hat at once!” - 
“‘Tt’s a horribly inartistic combination — 


derby hat with what I’m wearing,” he | 


protested. 

‘“Put it on!’’ she insisted; and he did. 
She must have been very deeply in love to 
have endured the ensemble. 

For a while they lingered there in the 


moonlight, looking off over the valley. | 


Her house stood down there among the 
trees; they could see one dimly lighted 
window. 

“The pantry,’ “Shall 
we climb in?” 

“Do you think 3 

“Certainly!’’ she cried, enchanted. ‘‘It 
will be the most delicious supper in the 
world! Take hold of my hand, quick! 
Are you ready?” 

‘“Ready,”’ he said. 

And away they raced together down the 
hill, he in his pink silk tights, clutching 
his suitcase, the derby hat crammed firmly 
over his ears. 

And in this fashion was the flight of 
Stephen Gray and his absent-minded 
goddess into the divine splendors of 


Olympus. 


’ 


she said softly. 


Dearest, release | 
Have I not told you I loved you? | 
Have I not—oh-h!—not my lips—not | 


“To. | 
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Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


Won Out on His Nerve 


WAS born and reared in the South, and 

fortunately moved into a good town 
of about twenty thousand people, in ’94, 
when bicycles were the real thing. I 
started in this business, and made good 
until, in ’99, in a little over four years, I had 
built up a nice business, from a small repair 
shop, carrying all the cash in my pocket, to 
a regular sales department store and a 
bank account. In’99 I had about seventy- 
five bicycles on hand and a full line of 
other things. 

Then prices began to slide, and, in 1900, 
I was glad to break even. 

I had always done too well in the town 
to be satisfied with a small salary and work 
for some one else, which was the only thing 
to do or leave town; so I went to a neigh- 
boring town, where there was a large cotton- 
gin manufacturing plant. There, instead 
of asking them for a job, I simply told them 
I was anxious to be familiar with their line, 
and would like to look through the plant. 
They gladly extended the courtesy, and the 
assistant manager went through with me, 
and he and I became very friendly. I 
invited him to lunch with me, and, in turn, 
was invited to make myself at home around 
the plant; which I did, and cultivated the 
acquaintance of the superintendent. 

A few days later I was talking to the 
superintendent, when the assistant manager 
walked up and said: ‘Baker, I wish you 
were well enough posted on our work to 
superintend the erection on a job in 
Louisiana. We just received a telegram 
to send a man at once, and all of our men 
are out.” 

My meeker self was about to say, “‘I 
wish so, too,’’ when my nervy self spoke up 
with as much composure as possible, and I 
BAI dl Can Goat. 

The superintendent said: ‘If Baker 
says he can, then Baker can.” 

The assistant manager looked at his 
watch and said: “All right. It is now 
four o’clock. Be ready to leave at six.’ 
And gave me an order on the cashier for 
expense money. 

I thought they ought to have given me 
more instruction, but they didn’t, and I 
was too ignorant of the details of the prop- 
osition to ask intelligent questions, and 
knew it would be detrimental to my cause 
to ask any other kind. So I started to the 
town of L——, in Louisiana, about two 
hundred miles away. 

When I got there I found that Manley 
Brothers, the people who bought the ma- 
chinery, owned the town, and either owned 
or leased all the land around the place. 
They owned a well-equipped commissary, 
a steamboat, a large cottonseed-oil mill 
and the ginning machinery which I had 
come to show them all about. The owners, 
their department managers, superintend- 
ent, overseers, and the men who worked 
for them were the only people who lived 
in L I was further chagrined to find 
that my company had sold only a part of 
the machinery, the balance having been 


bought from another company, thus mak- 
ing a combination plant in which the blue- 
prints of my company were practically 
useless. 

It seemed to me every soul in the village 
laid off to see how I was going to do it. 
The first thing I did, in order to gain time 
to locate a beginning point and get some 
conception of how the job was to stack up, 
was to begin deliberately to invoice each 
casting, pulley, shaft, and, in fact, every- 
thing, although the manager of the cotton- 
gin department for Manley Brothers 
assured me he had checked everything over 
and it was all there. So, by the time I 
was through, I had become familiar enough 
with some of the parts to call them by 
name. I also had learned that Mr. Simons 
had been the guiding star for Manley 
Brothers in placing the order for the outfit ; 
that he knew all about it, and that the only 
reason he did not put it up was because he 
didn’t have nerve enough to assume the 
responsibility. Nevertheless, he took great 
pleasure in going around, saying how he 
thought it ought to be done and I took 
still more pleasure in hearing him say it. 

All I had to do was to tell the workmen 
what he told me, and every one there but 
myself thought I was the head boss on the 
job. Thefact that lagreed with Mr. Simons 
on everything convinced him I was a bright 
young fellow. 

As soon as the job was done he O. K.’d it. 
Manley Brothers ee it and paid for 
it, and every one was happy. 

The company wired me to go at once 
to another Louisiana town. Altogether, I 
was away from the factory about two 
months, and when I got back knew all about 
the condenser, vacuum box, the brush, 
elevator, and other things connected with 
their line. They had paid all my expenses, 
and when they handed me a check for 
about $280 I felt better than I had for a 
long time. 


The mental strain had been greater than | 


any I have ever had before or since, for the 
same length of time, and, when I walked 
through the factory and saw four hundred 
men at work, some who had been with the 
company for ten years, and I knew that 
all of those who had ambition did not hope 
to accomplish more than J had done in two 
months, I could not help but think that 
whatever had been the chances of the meek 
man when Moses was in his prime, fortune 
favors the man with plenty of nerve to-day. 

I stayed with the company for two 
years. In all they sent me out on eighteen 
jobs. The manager asked me one day how 
I always got such complimentary letters of 
acceptance. I told him I would not accept 
any other kind, and if the first was not 
satisfactory to me I insisted on it being 
written over. 

The company was always good to me, 
and gave me an opportunity to learn lots 
of things. I worked several months in 
their pattern shop, and they sent me out to 
adjust several bad jobs that the customers 
had refused, and I never failed to get the 
money. 


WHEN THE FLAG FALLS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ring. If he’s a friend o’ yours,I pass. He’s 
crooked an’ he knows that I know he’s 
crooked. If there’s any doubt 4 

The girl arose suddenly with a quick, 
upward motion of her hand which checked 
Batty’s words, stood for a moment, staring 
at him with defiance flashing in her eyes, 
then, turning without a word, left the box. 
Tears were trembling on her lashes. 


WI 

fee was a widespread belief in 

racing circles of the West that Don 
Pedro could outrun any horse that had 
appeared since the year of the Big Wind. 
Somebody out in ’Frisco took Don Pedro 
from between the shafts of a light delivery 
wagon and set him down on the race-track. 
Don Pedro took one look around at the 
other horses, then went away from there. 
Within a couple of weeks he had become 
a racing marvel. He won all sorts of 
races, from a five-furlong sprint to a 
heart-breaking mile and _ three-quarter 
grind. Then Don Pedro’sfield of operations 


was shifted from the far West to Chicago. 
There he went stale and lost half a dozen 
races one after the other. He was retired 
for a couple of months. At the end of that 
time he ran the legs off some other horses 
in work-outs and his name again appeared 
among the starters. He won three races of 
varying distances, and every time the boy 
came in sitting up straight, sawing at the 
bit. Then the racing men of Chicago 
unanimously agreed with their brethren 
farther West. 

Don Pedro wasn’t pretty to look at. He 
was a lumpy sort of ahorse. His legs were 
long and sinewy, but they were thick; he 
was heavy-headed, with the droop of a 
draft-horse about the shoulders. In ap- 
pearance he was precisely like a thousand 
other horses that were plodding their lives 
away between the shafts. But the fact 
remained that he had done things, and an 
idolizing West planned to load him into a 
car and start him to New York. 

Three or four days before he was to start 
Jim Reed had an inspiration. Jim Reed 
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Ordinary steel pens always write all right. 
trouble about getting the ink to flow regularly and evenly— 
none of the thumping and coaxing often necessary to 
make a cheap, freak construction, fountain pen write. 
That’s because ink flows both above and below 
the nib to the writing point of steel pens, according to 
In most fountain pens ink is fed only 
below the nib—that’s why they need “coaxing.”’ 


is the one American product that is 
pre-eminent in Great Britain and in Eu- 
rope. 
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ynged to the under world of the race- 
ik; his reputation was malodorous in 
extreme. There had been, at various 
es, rumors that he would be ruled off 
} turf. That these rumors didn’t materi- 
le was, perhaps, a compliment to his 
) eely, slippery ee Spey So he lived 
unmolested, and throve on trickery. 
teed outlined his inspiration to a com- 
gion in knavery, Frank Chester, who 
): tolerated at the track as Reed’s trainer. 
ster had just come from the West, 
nce came Reed himself to escape the 
eance of a Western racing association. 
'Ches, did you ever happen to see that 
91 Pedro horse?’’ Reed began. 
Yep,” replied the trainer. 
/ What does he look like?” 
Nothin’. So help me, he looks more 
nothin’ than any horse I ever see.”’ 
Can he really run?”’ 
Can he really run?’’ Chester repeated. 
e-sure-can-really-run!”’ 
Who is his owner? I mean,what is he?” 
He’s a Dutch grocer out in ’Frisco— 
luman sauerkraut—Speigleheimer, or 
sG.ething like that.” 
Know anything about horses?” 
Doesn’t know a horse from a bale o’ 
You know, Don Pedro never has been 
f#ned—he just naturally runs. Sauer- 
‘ut does everything for him but ride him. 
Jesn’t have a trainer or anything else. 
it’s why Don Pedro went stale at Chicago 
idn’t have any attention.” 
veed took several long pons at his cigar, 
Ba leaned forward with his elbows on 
table. His voice waslowered cautiously. 
Do you happen to know any horse here 
Bt looks at all like Don Pedro?” he in- 
ced. 
Nope,” replied Chester with conviction. 
yiese horses here are race-horses—at 
@t, they look like race-horses—and this 
1 Pedro looks like something you never 
a@ in your life on arace-track. Why, Jim, 
fou’d take a dozen loose-lookin’ nags out 
heir coal-wagons and corral them with 
1 Pedro you’d lose him sure. He looks 
like all of ’em ” 
eed tilted his chair back with a little 
ser in his eyes and rubbed his hands 
@ ther briskly. 
That’s something like,’’ he commented. 
guess you could go out and pick up a 
se almost anywhere that would pass 
@Don Pedro?” 
Sure—blindfolded,’’ was the confident 
@y. ‘I know every corner and curve on 
phenom. I looked him over from hoofs 
@ars two or three times, trying to find out 
‘it was he could run so fast. I didn’t 
if out, but I know the horse better’n his 
ier does.”’ 
here was a long silence. Reed was 
ing in deep abstraction at the glow of 
cigar. Chester was staring at Reed. 
That green filly of mine over in the 
jle’s pretty good now,” he remarked at 
4}, irrelevantly. 
Dolly Q.?” asked Chester. ‘Bet your 


She can beat anything in the Withers 
dicap.”’ 
Except Don Pedro,” Chester put in 
Mhatically. ‘‘She’s only got to take 
andred and five pounds, and she’ll do 
mile in thirty-nine. Don Pedro has got 
ake one hundred and twenty-nine, but 
| spread-eagie the field at that. I tell 
, Jim, you never see a horse run till you 
ithis Don Pedro.” 
gain Reed was thoughtful for a time. 
The Lee stables offered me ten thou- 
1 dollars for Dolly yesterday,”’ he said. 
iey want to start her in the Withers, 
‘they don’t really know how good she is. 
ome knows that but you and I. I think 
sell her to ’em.”’ 
Sell her?” exclaimed Chester. ‘‘ Why, 
‘recrazy! If you count Don Pedro out, 
3 one of the best pieces of horseflesh I 
w. Why, I wouldn’t sell her for fifty 
isand, not if 4 
Wait. a minute,” interrupted Reed 
ply. ‘We'll admit that, while Dolly 
as no chance to win over Don Pedro, 
outclasses everything else in the race. 
a moral certainty that she’ll run 
nd, and it’s also a moral certainty that 
von’t be able to get any place odds on 
But her odds to win will be big; 
efore, if she did beat Don Pedro, there’d 
some real money in it for whoever 
ced her.” 
tester absorbed that while Reed sat 
at him with steely eyes. 
ou say, Ches, that Don Pedro looks 
every other horse that isn’t on the race- 
k, Suppose you jump out to Chicago 
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and buy in four or five old plugs to match 
Don Pedro, and arrange to ship one that 
looks precisely like him at the same time he 
starts. Don’t you see the possibility of 

etting them all together and losing Don 
Basins: as you say? Wouldn’t there be a 
chance of handing the Dutchman a lemon? 
If he doesn’t know anything about horses, 
isn’t there a chance to fool him with one of 
the others?” 

Chester’s eyes snapped with excitement. 

“Jim, you're all to the mustard!’ he 
exclaimed admiringly. ‘Sure I ean doit!” 
He arose and paced up and down the room 
in exultation. ‘‘I can do it just like we did 
that stunt at Erie, and—sure I can do it,” 
he repeated. 

““Now, don’t be too sure,’’ Reed advised. 
“There’s only a chance, of course; but it’s 
worth the gamble. If you can do it, we 
ought to make a couple of hundred thou- 
sand out of it. If you can’t, we can hang on 
to Dolly Q. and keep our mouths shut. 
You must wire me immediately whether 
or not you succeed. But don’t you make 
any mistake about the horse; don’t you get 
him tangled up with the others.” 

“IT won’t,”’ Chester promised; “but, 
say ” He gazed at Reed curiously. 
“What are we selling Dolly Q. at all for?” 

“The stewards don’t like me, anyway,” 
Reed replied. ‘‘When I sell Dolly Q. on 
the eve of the race, it will mean to them 
that I have little hope for her, and it will 
help the odds, too, because the books are 
liable to see it the same way. Then, when 
the row comes, ij it comes, we are safely 
out of it—we haven’t even got a horse in 
the race. A straight tip, Ches,’’ and Reed 
smiled cynically; ‘‘ Dolly Q. will win.” 

The trainer started West that night. A 
couple of days later Reed received this 
telegram from Chicago: 


Don Pedro shipped East to-day. 
Advise you to sell Dolly Q. 
CHESTER. 


IV 
HEN next I saw Batty Logan, on 
Withers handicap day, there was a 
placid, complacent satisfaction in his man- 


ner which was highly reassuring to a pro- 
spective investor. 
““There’s something diddin’, Beau,” he | 
bubbled at sight of me. ‘A puddin’- 
heimer, if ever there wasone. Ain’t but one 


horse runnin’ to-day, an’ he can stop for | 


meals at every furlong post, an’ come in an’ 
pick his teeth before the others start home. 
Did you ever make money from your own 
plates? Well, this one’s got the counter- 
feit game skun a mile.” 

““Meaning—who?”’ I asked. 

Batty leaned forward with a mysterious 
wink and whispered to me. 

“Don Pedro!” he explained. ‘‘Sounds 
like a Spanish onion, don’t he, eh? Well, 
he ain’t. Friend o’ mine, out in Chicago, 
wires that he done a workout in better’n 
thirty-nine on the mornin’ before he was 
shipped; an’—an’—honest, Beau, they 
tell me old Limburger, his owner, has to 
take a club an’ beat him in the face to keep 
him from runnin’ right on off the earth. 
Remember The Gray Ghost? Well, he’s a 
has-been!” 

This satisfied me. My modest little bet 
seemed well assured. 

‘“What are the odds?” I inquired. 

“Any odds is good odds,” replied Batty 
confidently. ‘“‘You can get one to three 
now, but I’m just bug enough to think 
that, after Don Pedro warms up, they’ll be 
better’n that, because he won’t get none of 
the foolish money—not after they get a 
look at him. I see him this mornin’ in his | 
stall, an’, honest, Beau, it is to laugh. When | 
he comes out here he’ll get the giggle all 
along the line. The wise Willies will all pile 
on Dolly Q. or something else, and maybe 
we can get one to two—one thou’ cold 
plunks to two thou’ cold plunks.”’ 

“And how much are you going to put 
on?”’ IL asked warily. 

“‘T’m ashamed to tell you, Beau,’’ and 
Batty grinned cheerfully. ‘‘ Remember 
that time when I hadn’t et in so long 
me stomach thought me throat was cut? | 
When I was chasin’ the festive bean an’ | 
didn’t believe there was ever such a thing 
as a ham in the wide, wide world? When 
I couldn’t have looked a sinker in the face 
without faintin’? Oh,me! Oh,my! Oh, 
mamma! But this is a plunge, Beau. If 
I get as good as one to two, me on for twenty 
thou’, an’ then it’s stealin’.”’ 

“Twenty thousand?” I fairly gasped. 
““Twenty thousand ?”’ 


‘Sounds like it’s me. for the wheel-house, 
don’t it?” Batty asked. ‘‘And on the , 
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level, Beau, I can squeeze a dollar bill till 
the eagle on it says ‘Mamma’—I’m the 


| only an’ original T. Wad—but I don’t 


mind leapin’ on with all two feet when I 
see a cincherino. You just follow your 
Uncle Fuller, an’-——”’ So we chatted on. 

“By the way,” I ventured after a time, 
‘‘have you seen Miss—Miss Gertie?”’ 

Batty glanced at me quickly. 

““Yep,”’ he answered tersely. ‘‘What’s 
it to you?” 

‘‘Nothing,”’ I hastened to explain. I 
felt that I had trodden on forbidden ground. 
‘‘I merely wished to express my hope that 
your little misunderstanding had been 
adjusted.” 

**Ain’t nothin’ doin’, Beau,’’ Batty re- 
sponded grimly. ‘‘As long as she stands 
for Jim Reed, it’s all off. If he was just a 

lain second-story man, I wouldn’t holler. 

ut Jim Reed! ‘Wow! Wow!’ said the 
fox!” 

The first and second races had been run. 
Batty and I were passing the grandstand 
just before the third, when I glanced up and 
caught the girl’s eye. She looked away 
quickly without a sign of recognition; her 
face was crimson. 

‘“‘She’s up there now,” I told Batty 
casually. 

He glanced neither toward her nor me. 

“T know it,” he said. 

‘It is given to no man to read the soul of 
his fellow. JI had imagined that, all things 
considered, Batty would have remained as 
far away from the box as possible; yet, 
imperceptibly and with ostentatious lack 
of design, he led me now to that point where 
we had stood on the day he made himself 
acquainted with the girl. With studied 
care he evaded her eyes as she evaded his. 
Thus the three of us silently witnessed the 
running of the third race. 

“Now, Beau, we are down to nuts an’ 
coffee,’ Batty remarked, when the official 
red card went up. ‘‘Don Pedro for us—a 
plunge—an’ go as far as you like.” 

His tone was such that the girl must have 
heard; perhaps it was intended, even, as 
a hint to her—I don’t know. But he 
didn’t look back, nor did I, and, after a 
minute, we were absorbed in the whirl and 
swirl of the betting ring. Don Pedro was 
then one to three; soon he appeared on 
the track for a warm-up. Instantly there 
came a rush of money on Dolly Q., who 
was three to one and out. Don Pedro 
dropped to one to two and Batty took 
these odds—ten thousand dollars to his 
twenty! He did it without the quiver of an 
eyelash, whereupon I marveled. 

He had just negotiated the last install- 
ment of the bet when a dapper betting 
commissioner from the grandstand swooped 
down upon us. 

“Hello, Bat!” was his greeting. ‘‘A 
goil upstairs told me to give you this, sure! 
I guess she ain’t somebody’s apple dump- 
lin’? Huh?” 

He thrust a note into Batty’s hand, was 
rewarded by a savage glare, then was 
swallowed up in the vortex about the 
bookmakers. Batty turned and looked at 
me with a certain relieved, quizzical ex- 
pression about his mouth. 

“T guess Gert woke up, eh?”’ he said. 

He opened the note gingerly, stared at 


it a moment, then passed it to me. Hur- 
riedly scrawled in pencil was this: 
Don Pedro can’t win. I know. 


Protect yourself. 


I glanced again at Batty; and, for the 
first time in my life, I realized that this 
child of the race-track was a man. It had 
never occurred to me before, and I had 
known him a dozen years. He smiled a 
little sadly, deliberately tore the note into 
small bits and scattered it on the ground. 

““Come on, Beau,” he suggested. ‘‘Let’s 
go see what’s doin’.”’ 

Naturally we gravitated to our place in 
front of the box. As we approached, the 
girl leaned forward with heightened color 
and anxious face. Batty stared at her in- 
solently, straight in the eyes, and turned his 
back. Then came the cry of the bugle, the 
flaunting of colors as the horses passed and 
galloped off to the start for the mile. Don 
Pedro shuffled along behind. 

From flagfall to finish Don Pedro was 
a joke. Batty saw it instantly—it was 
twenty thousand dollars tossed into the 
fire. There was a flash of surprise in his 
face, then bewilderment and anger. Dolly 
Q. won by half a dozen lengths; a furlong 
back Don Pedro wobbled along in majestic 
solitude. I looked at Don Pedro, then at 
Batty. He grinned with the irrepressible 
optimism which made him Batty Logan. 
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“Well, if we ain’t a pair o’ corne-ons,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘All we need is some spinach 
on our chins. Twenty thou’! Oh, me 
gran’mother! Wake me quick, Beau; 
wake me quick!”’ 

I was still staring at him in speechless 
amazement and chagrin when I became 
conscious of the fact that the girl was call- 
ing Batty. He looked at her, then obeyed 
her beckoning finger. She leaned forward 
from the box and excitedly whispered 


something to him. He gazed at her in- | 
credulously; then she said something else. | | 
Turning quickly, Batty scuttled off through | 

the crowd with an expression on his face | 
the like of which I had never seen before. | 


I followed as a matter of course. 


When Batty burst in on the stewards I | 


was only a dozen feet behind him. Those 
solemn gentlemen looked up in austere 
reproof at the unceremonious intrusion. 

“That wasn’t Don Pedro in that race!” 
Batty declared explosively. ‘‘It’s some 
old plug from Chicago; he’s a ringer.” 

The stewards looked from one to an- 
other, then at Batty. My own attention 
was concentrated on him, too, because the 
statement was as much of a surprise to me 
as to them. 

“Not Don Pedro?’’ repeated one of the 
stewards. ‘‘How do you know?” 

““That’s my business,” said Batty ve- 
hemently. ‘‘That skate ain’t Don Pedro— 
I know that. It don’t matter how I know 
it. You all know me, an’ you all know the 
five years I jocked here, an’ the thirteen 
years J been around, an’ no man never 
opened his face to holler about nothin’ I 
did. Now I’m hollerin’. I was twenty 
thow’ on Don Pedro, an’ it’s up to some- 
body to show me I lost it.”’ 

“But where did you get your informa- 
tion?”’ the steward insisted impatiently. 

“Of course, [ll tell you that—I do not 
think!”’ said Batty scornfully. ‘‘Suppose 
you send for old Limburger, the owner, an’ 
the jock an’ a few other folks, an’ find out 
for yourself.”’ 

Two minutes later Batty and I were 
outside. The grandstand was waiting im- 
patiently for the judges’ red card, while 
there was a mighty scurrying around of 
owners, trainers and jockeys in the vicinity 
of the judges’ stand. At the end of ten 
minutes a megaphone announcement was 
made: 

‘All bets off on the handicap!”’ 

Batty breathed a deep sigh of relief, and 
we started on through the surging, buzzing, 
chattering crowd toward the box where the 
girl sat. Suddenly Batty stopped and 
turned on me. 

“Beau, she’s a queen!”’ he volunteered 
flatly. ‘‘I’m goin’ right up there with me 
hat in me hand an’ bump me head on the 
floor till she makes me stop.” 

“What is it all, anyway?” I asked in 
perplexity. ‘‘What did she do?” 

“Don’t you see?”’ he demanded. ‘‘She 
was wise there was a ‘ringer,’ an’ that’s 
what she meant when she sent me the note. 
Wise me—B. Solomon Logan—couldn’t 
see it! Then, rather’n let me lose she coughs 
up about the ‘ringer,’ an’ I makes the 
scream to the stewards. All bets off! I 
get me twenty thou’ back, you get your 
pike, an’ nobody loses nothin’—not even 
the people who played the game.” 

I stood staring at him for a moment, and 
gradually comprehension came to me. 

“But how did she know there was a 
‘ringer’?’’ I inquired. 

“Jim Reed,” said Batty shortly, and his 
teeth closed fiercely. ‘‘It’s piastres to 
poses he had somethin’ to do with it, 

i 

Batty prevailed upon me to accompany 
him to the box and witness his abasement. 
The girl received us haughtily, but there 
was a spark of triumph in her eyes. 

‘Gert, I’m a shine!” Batty began vali- 
antly. ‘‘A nix, a dent, a hole in a pretzel, 
a—a——”’ 

Some one entered the box behind him 
and he glanced around. It was Jim Reed. 
For one instant the two men stared at each 
other; then I saw Batty shut his teeth and 
close his hands. The girl arose with quick 
apprehension in her face. 

“Mr. Logan,” she said evenly, ‘‘this is 
Mr. James Reed—my father! Father, this 
is Batty Logan!” 

Batty’s hands loosened and he drew a 
long, deep breath. 

“Hello, Jim!” he said. 

I invited Reed down to have a cigar, 
and we went, leaving them together. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Futrelle relating the adventures of 
Batty Logan. 
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Narcissus, the Near-Poe 


The Studio of Sophie 
Van Cort, 
West 57th Street, 
Sunpay, Apri 28, 190—. 


Y NAME is Sophie 

MI Van Cort. I am 

almost an orphan. 

My poor, dear papa is dead, 

and my mamma is an ac- 
tress. 

I am really an old maid’s 
child, for Jane, who nursed 
mamma and who has moth- 
ered me since I was born, 
is a spinster. Nature 
assisted Jane’s preference 
in this matter by giving 
her tomato-colored hair, 
and a puggy face like a 
Blenheim spaniel’s, and a 
bad temper to everybody 
but me. Jane is an old, 
fussy prude, and a tyrant, 
and a darling, and I love 
her. 

This is the beginning of 
my journal. I am now 
seventeen, and nothing of 
the least importance has 
happened to me. That is 
why I have decided to 
begin the journal: just to see if it wouldn’t hurry whatever is coming. As soon as 
Marie Bashkirtseff began her journal things just happened one after another; and what 
didn’t, she made up. I sha’n’t be able to do that; I can’t make up. 

I suppose I had best begin by writing down my pedigree and what I know of it. 
That’s the way they enter young animals at the dog-show. 

Well, I am just a nobody who might have been somebody—but perhaps all nobodies 
think that. Papa’s name was Richard Malcolm Van Cort. He was a Knickerbocker 
on his father’s side, and a Scotchman on his mother’s, so naturally he was serious-minded 
and went into the ministry. Like many serious-minded young men, however, he fell 
recklessly in love with a gay, disturbing, beautiful girl Mamma was the daughter 
of French parents. Papa saw her first in church, forgot everything and married her, 
then—he died six months after I was born. It seems perfectly natural, I suppose, 
that stiff people like the Malcolms and Van Corts should not care for any one so gay 
and pretty and irresponsible as mamma. They were horrid to her, and when they said 
they would take her baby, but would not provide for her, she cut the whole lot and 
took me and Jane and went on the stage. 

Imean she went. She sold all her jewels and kept Jane and myself in a little flat on 
Washington Square. 

She doesn’t seem the least like a regular mother, but like some kind, lovely princess 
who drops into my life from another world, now and then. She has been married three 
times, but I have never met any of her husbands, because, whenever she came to us and 
took us abroad, or to the seacoast on this side, in her vacations, she always left them 
behind. 

Oh, those lovely vacations! We played together, mamma and I, like two little sisters, 
and had beautiful times. 

Jane has stood for conscience and religion, and mamma for art and beauty. I have 
never seen mamma act. Jane says her plays are not the sort for an angel child, but, if 
she ever does come on this side again, I am going to slip off from Jane and go to a matinée 
—that is, I will if I can. Jane never leaves me a moment. 

When mamma is here her friends flutter in, but I am sent out of the room usually, 
or, if I stay, mamma says ‘‘Hush,” and puts her fingers to her lips, and I feel so 
uncomfortable that I bolt. Soit is I’ve never had a chance to know anybody much. I 
have been educated irregularly and in spots by special tutors and governesses; then, 
when I was fifteen, I found I could draw, and so mamma sent me to an art school, and 
I’ve managed to learn something in the intervals when the little bantam of a master 
was not talking about himself. 

I do not grieve over Jane’s strict vigilance. I love to read, and all the nicest men 
and women and girls and boys I know are in books. I am afraid my reading is dreadfully 
old-fashioned. Papa inherited a fine library from a bachelor uncle, and I have it all 
except Smollett and Sterne and things of that sort, for Jane burned them. Then I 
have my own little-girl library: Miss Alcott, and Eugene Field, and Grimm’s, and The 
Arabian Nights. Of course, everything is out of date in the grown-up library —Dickens 


Cah 


“ Willed to Me Own Great-Grandmother by the Great Irish 
Beauty, Lady Mona McDermott” 


By ANNULET ANDREWS 


and Scott and Jane Austen and Thackeray; but I like the people in them much better 
than in the new books I’ve read, or tried to read. I love everything to turn out 
beautifully and people to be happy after they are married. 


I was interrupted here. Something has happened. I knew it would as soon as I 
began the journal. It’s not romantic, but it is an event, because it has never happened 
before. Jane is going away. She came in just now with a letter in her hand. She 
said her mother’s sister was dying up in Albany. Now, mamma had always said that 
Jane was a Real Irish Emerald because she never had dying relatives, and here, at the 
end of forty faithful years, this old aunt turns up to disturb the peace of my nurse. 

“Tt ain’t the grievin’, me darlint,” she said, ‘‘over the blissed ould laidy who is that 
mane an’ close as she wouldn’t let a crumb dhrap through her fingers for a starvin’ 
canary while she lived; but it’s the promise I made to me own dyin’ mother that, 
whin me Aunt Bridget did see fit to lave this airth she has never bettered, I’d go and 
claim the silver taypot and the Carrickmacross lace shawl the wicked old soul took, 
which she shouldn’t, whin the things was divided.” 

So Jane thinks if she doesn’t keep her promise, and bear away the teapot and the shawl, 
the spirit of her mother will haunt us here in the studio and make us feel awfully creepy 
at night. And she is going this very afternoon. 

It’s only for me and the superstition that she would wrest these treasures from the 
gnarled, miserly hands of Bridget McCrea. For she said tenderly: ‘‘Me darlint, I will 
bring thim back with me and kape thim for yer weddin’ day, for faith they be fine 
treasures, willed to me own great-grandmother by the great Irish beauty, Lady Mona 
McDermott, whin me ancestors was in her service.” 

Jane proposed that a friend of hers, one Molly Dooley, come and guard me during 
her absence; but Molly is as ugly as Jane without the ameliorating grace of love in her 
eyes for me, and I knew I should not love Molly, so I have begged off. There is a great, 
big, brawny, good-natured older girl at, the art school—an English girl whom mamma 
knew in London and whom I have seen something of. After much pleading, I persuaded 
Jane to let me ask her to come and look after me while the teapot and the shawl were 
being secured in Albany. Jane growled and demurred. 

“T know thim,” she said, ‘‘an’ yer own mother, who has had to be one av thim, though 
it didn’t belong to her to be—she told me niver to let ye get mixed up with thim artists 
and fakers and anarchists.” 

“But, Jane ” T argued. 

“Yis,”’ she said, ‘‘they are all av a piece, the lot. An’ Oi’ve read av their meetin’s 
in the Sunday papers, and sometimes they have spirit-rappin’s, or ag’in it’s a black 
man called a Mahatrass, who comes from the East where he ought to have stayed; and 
faith, he takes a look at ye and tells ye whether yer grandfather swapped horses or 
was hung; and,” she said, her voice raised in 
alarm, ‘‘he knows to-day the things that is goin’ 
to happen to ye to-morrow an’ the nixt year, 
and the kind o’ light or dark man ye’re goin’ to 
marry —and the saints knows I want ye to be 
spared such evil knowledge before it comes!’’ 

And as I have been writing Jane has 
called in to me from the little room 
opening on the kitchenette, where she 
is packing: ‘‘Me darlint, if that big, 
rawboned English girl takes ye to 
any av thim meetin’s, don’t ye go; 
yell get yer head 
all up with cobwebs 
about love, and the 
future state, and 
Oi’ll come back to 
find ye married to 
one o’ thim long- 
haired animals 
what writes poetry 
or throws dyna- 
mite!”’ 

And so Jane 
leaves this after- 
noon and Mildred 
Bond has tele- 
phoned me she will 
be glad to come 
and look after me. 
She will do as a 
chaperon, for she 
is fully thirty, and 
that’s the same as 
being married. 
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“You are a Baby!”’ She Said, 
Her Big British Feet Stuck 
Up on the Brass Fender 
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She is clever—does posters and magazine-covers—queer, 
bloodless things, except for the red lips and red hair. 

It’s funny about artists, how the big, brawny people 
usually do sublimated or grotesque work, while the little, 
pale, bushy-looking brutes paint big canvases and red, 
Rubensesque women. 

The master says I am one of the few people who paint as 
I look, He thinks my work is frank and wholesome, and I 
may do something good if I’m not too lazy and don’t get 
married. 

I feel as if something must happen. Maybe something 
very interesting will come from Jane’s going. It’s time; 
I am seventeen; the journal is begun; who knows? 


Turspay, Aprit 30. 

Well, I have peeped in at the animals! I have done 
more: I have mingled with them, and one interesting 
thing —very interesting indeed—has happened. 

Perhaps, I should not have disobeyed Jane; but 
what am I to do all my life: read books and walk miles 
and miles in the park with my nurse at my heels, and 
know nobody? 

The first night Mildred came she wanted to know 
if I knew any artists or went to any studio-parties. 

I told her no. 

“You are a baby!” she said, her big British feet 
stuck up on the brass fender. She is rather awful, 
I’m afraid; she smokes cigarettes, and she asked me, 
when she arrived, if I did not take a ‘‘nightcap.” 

Well, she said I was a silly not to know about the 
people who were painting and acting and all that—a 
perfect silly, if I ever expected to do anything myself; 
and she laughed at me so that I did feel green asa 
sunless melon, and admitted that I was a stupid, and 
begged her to take me somewhere. 

We went last night. A very rich woman has a studio 

downtown over on West Twenty-third Street. She is 
a Mrs. Morle. I thought her husband was the butler 
and the butler her husband; one looks so meek and 
inconsequent and the other so potential. It seems 
that Mrs. Morle does not paint much, but she gathers 
the artists all together in her house and feeds them. 
It is one of the old New York houses with a little grass- 
plot in front and a pretty old carved doorway. The 
studio takes up the top floor and has a domed ceiling 
of opal glass. Above this is a glass roof with red 
lights in it, so that it looked like a wonderful gold sky 
illumined with suns of flame. 

It was fascinating at first—the hum of voices, the 
heavy incense in the air, the moving mass of bright 
and grotesquely arrayed human beings, with a back- 
ground of old Venetian embroideries and tapestries. 

Mrs. Morle posed on a sort of a throne with peacock- 
colored glass at the back. She wore a long-trained 
black velvet gown and a tiara, and nothing to speak of 
about her arms and shoulders. She had the figure of six- 
teen and the face of sixty. Two very young boys with 
rosy faces and idiotic expressions danced attendance. 
Although she smiled and bowed to everybody, I don’t 
think she saw or heard anything except the boys, and 
I heard her whisper to a woman with the face of sixteen 
and the portly figure of a grandmother: ‘‘My dear, I 
have them both in my pocket.” 

Just as Jane had prophesied, there was an Oriental 
creature who stood in a sort of palanquin and looked like 
a sacred ox, but he wasn’t black or brown. It seemed he 
was just an American who had gone out and played Hamlet 
for some of the East Indians. Mildred said: ‘‘They 
wouldn’t have stood for it if they had known what he was 
about.” Anyway, he was not a pleasant-looking person, 
for he had a square head with wide-apart, swimmy, pale 
eyes. He wore a headdress with a cat’s-eye dangling in 
the middle of his forehead, and a gorgeous embroidered 
robe with a jeweled girdle, and his body was so long and his 
legs of so little consequence that he suggested a brilliant 
caterpillar. Mildred, being perfectly English, didn’t 
introduce me to anybody—just left me at the very begin- 
ning to wander about in this strange mass of color and 
music and perfume and do the best I could. 

The sacred ox with the caterpillar body was telling a 
white-haired old lady who looked sad and poor that she 
must wear nothing but shimmering silks and gray pearls 
and rose diamonds. It seemed to cheer her up and she 
said she would. And then he turned to a little parchment- 
colored woman in brown. ‘‘And you,” he said, giving her 
a mystic smile, ‘you, O priestess of the inner temple of the 
soul, you must wear cat’s-eyes—great, wonderful, fierce 
cat’s-eyes—symbolizing your seductive, feline spirit— 
gleaming in the dark, stirring the imaginations of men 
who behold you!”’ 

I was so interested in this I drew quite close. The ox- 
eyes rested on me, and I heard the caterpillar murmur: 
“Pink coral and pink topaz; blue stones, too, to make 
her all the whiter; yellow and brown topaz like the light 
in her wondrous hair.”’ This pleased me, of course, just 
as the sad old lady was pleased, but I was awfully embar- 
rassed and slipped out of sight behind a fat woman who had 
her lorgnettes bent upon a creature at the piano—yes, a 
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creature—all in white and scarcely anything about her 
shoulders. I don’t know which looked the boldest—her 
bare, marvelous, white flesh, or her bold, wise face with its 
gleaming, all-knowing eyes, eyes as wise as the lips of Mona 
Lisa, only not refined. 

The fat woman purred to a man witha red, pointed beard 
and pointed eye-teeth and soiled finger-nails: 

‘“To think she escaped without having her head cut off!” 

‘‘Women succeed in everything now,” said he. 

“Yes, in some darker day an American woman would 
not have dared to enter the Shah’s harem.” 

‘‘No, not dared,” said the man. 


Leste WAL pHa 


How Little I Dreamed that I, Sophie Van Cort, Would be a 


Poet's Ideal and Inspiration! 


“‘But we dare all things,”’ said the woman, and her pudgy 
hand trembled with excitement. ‘This is the era of 
feminine expression.” 

“Tt is,” said the man. 

“‘ And she,” said the woman, pointing to the baleful white 
creature at the piano—‘‘she—it was her expression of her- 
self! She felt it! She knew it! She was called to know 
life beyond the mystic veil of the harem! She went. It 
was wonderful!”’ 

“Tt was wonderful. 
done it.” 

And I suppose it was wonderful, if that was the way she 
wanted to express herself, though I don’t see why. 

The fat lady and the pointed beard fairly suffocated me 
as they passed by in the jam. Then came another clump 
of people talking loudly and gesticulating—three thin, 
small, bedraggled-looking women, all foreheads and eyes 
and no waist-lines or shoulders—and they said the strangest 
things. 

“Enough of it. 
in a green blouse. 

““Yes, we have,” said another, waving a yellow pamphlet. 

“But you’ve never been married,” said the one with the 
biggest eyes. 

‘“‘Suppose I haven’t!”’ tartly shrilled the pamphlet. ‘I 
have seen the results of it in the tenements. I tell you 
those children down there, they ought to be chloroformed 
—I’d chloroform them myself with my own hands.” 

She looked so bent upon it I grew quite frightened and 
moved away to a harpsichord in a corner where a man in a 
long beard and sandals and the robe of a Carmelite was 
making what somebody whispered was wonderful Gothic 
music. It was wonderful, and it must have been florid 
Gothic. He made the harpsichord whine a while, then 
he beat with little croquet mallets on a wineskin, then he 
clanged a brass gong with a hammer. The hostess sent 
one of the boys to stop him, while the other boy announced 
in a shrill treble that a debate as to whether the coming 
woman would marry would begin. 

It did!. A large, authoritative man, with a head like a 
silver-skinned onion, got up and said the woman of the 
future would not have a chance to marry if she continued 
to be so extravagant and waste her husband’s salary on 
bonnets. 


None but a woman could have 


We’ve had enough of it!” shrieked one 
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A soft, sentimental gentleman said men would always be 
willing to marry the women who had pretty faces beneath 
the bonnets. 

A strange woman, stark and angry looking, with all of her 
features at war below a high, slick pompadour, then took 
the floor—quite a lot of it, for the people about her looked 
alarmed and moved out of her way. Somebody whispered 
she was the great anarchist, and she must have been, for 
she went on to denounce marriage as a mess and a bond and 
slavery. 

After this something tall and foreign, all over bristles, 
with eyes bulging like ripe chestnuts, spluttered. But 

nobody understood him. 

A pretty young woman, who at least looked modest, 
said fervently she hoped the day was not far off 
when women could discharge unsatisfactory hus- 
bands as they did cooks. 

I was getting rather sick, with the incense and the 
heat, before this strange discussion began, and, just 
here, I felt so weak and dizzy I made for a cozy- 
corner where I saw an open window, and stumbled 
over a horrid little Buddha into some cushions and 
an inch of fresh air. I was tired. I could almost 
have cried. What strange creatures these were! 
Here they had been haranguing about marriage for 
ever so long, and not a word had they uttered about 
little children and home! Not a single word. Not 
much about love and faith either, and not a breath 
about the sweetness of children and a woman needing 
something to love, and a home with all her nice things 
in it, and some one coming to make herself sweet for 
in the evening. 

I looked out on that strange, turbulent mass of 
people, and a mind-sickness came over me some 
way, and I was almost crying when I felt some one 
was observing me. I turned, and my eyes met those 
of a Beautiful Being. We looked at one another in 
silence for some time. The artist in me responded 
to his loveliness. Beneath the light of a gold-shaded 
lantern, swinging above his head, he looked as 
opaque and sublimated as a Burne-Jones ideal. I 
saw that he was tall and slender, with exquisite, 
white, transparent skin, blue-veined on the temples, 
and great, yearning, black-lashed, languorous, violet 
eyes. His nose was long and slim and slightly 
aquiline; his lips scarlet, delicate, clear-cut; the ex- 
pression of the mouth sweet, and slightly satirical. 
A quantity of thick-curling, golden hair with the light 
shining on it made a nimbus about the luminous 
face. Hewas the only fair and beautiful thing I had 
found in this turgid place, and I finally gave him 
an answering smile out of pure gratitude. 

“You were almost crying, Aurora, when you 
stumbled over that squatty little brass god,” said the 

Shining Being in a most beautiful, liquid, alluring voice. 

‘““Was1?’? Lanswered. It seemed quite simple and easy 
to talk to him. 

“Aurora in a junk-shop!” he exclaimed. He came and 
sat close to me on a great blue cushion with a sprawling 
yellow dragon. ‘‘Tell me, what was it?” 

I told him how strange it all sounded to me—the people 
screaming about marriage and bullyragging it, and not 
one of them saying a kind word about home and love and 
little children. He smiled again, a mystic, indulgent smile. 

“Ah,” he said, “‘I see you are an alien here, Aurora. 
You’d better let me call for your hansom of golden clouds, 
drawn by moonbeams, and go back to your sky. You've 
no business in this place—you beautiful, wonderful Rose 
of the Morning!” 

Was 1a Rose of the Morning? Hownice! Nobody has 
ever told me I was pretty, except Jane, and, of course, she 
couldn’t think of things to say like that. Such pretty 
fancies ! 

How foolish, I thought to myself, to be so pleased! 
I was a poor, little, green goose. not really pretty, but only 
healthy and rosy and Saxon like papa. My hair was nice, 
but every girl has nice hair and rosy cheeks. 

“‘A flower,”’ whispered the Being, clasping his hands— 
‘a wild rose in Bohemia!” 

“No, not at all,’ I said rather bluntly. ‘I am not 
morbid and discolored like those people out there, but lam 
like dozens of healthy girls you can see riding and walking 
in Central Park any nice afternoon.” 

“No,” said the Being; ‘‘you are only like yourself.” 

‘And you,” I said, suddenly catching his reflection in a 
mirrored panel. ‘You How slim and fawnlike and 
lovely he was! His long, delicate hand, blue-veined and 
filbert-nailed, rested upon his cheek. What strange ears 
he had: pointed at the top and sloping down right into the 
cheek, without lobes at all, but fitting nice and close to his 
gold-crowned head! ‘Oh, I know,’ I said; ‘‘your name 
is Narcissus! That’s it!”’ 

“That’sit,” hesmiled. ‘‘ Narcissus turned from his own 
image to worship Aurora, the Rose of the Morning.” But, 
as he said it, I could see he was watching his own beautiful 
reflection in the mirrored panel. 


“The myths say Narcissus worshiped nobody but — 


himself,” I said. 
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“Ah, that was long before he discovered the big rose with 
petals pink and pearly as the dawn and a heart—a heart 
of gold.” 

“Nonsense,” I said; ‘‘I am just a girl.”’ 

“And a bit of a woman, too,”’ he added, bending so close 
to me that I scented the faint, exotic perfume of the orchid 
in his buttonhole. 

“No,” I said, drawing away slightly, ‘‘no, I sha’n’t be a 
woman until I am perfectly happy.” 

“So, you are looking for happiness, Aurora?” He gave 
a queer up-curving smile. ‘‘This is an odd hunting 
ground!” 

“T am not looking,’’ I answered. 

“What then?” 

“Oh, just feeling it must come—some day!” 

“And what is your idea of happiness?” 

“The fulfillment of what one is.”’ 

“And what are you, Aurora?” 

“Just a girl When I am fulfilled I shall be a 
woman.” 

“Have you any books up in the clouds?” he asked. 

When I told him of my library and the heroines I 
loved he seemed more amused than ever. Then a lanky 
woman, with the least clothes of any, parted the cur- 
tains and came and knelt at Narcissus’ feet on a grinning 
tiger’s head that must have hurt her thinly-covered 
knees. Her hair, which was red and orange in streaks, 
was all done in a bunch of Psyche curls, and there was a 
wreath of ivy around her head. Jephthah’s daughter 
couldn’t have had on more arm-things. There were big 
gold bands above and below her 
elbows and the rest of the costume 
was pink, spangled gauze. 

“Sapho,” said Narcissus. 

“My beautiful singer,” purred 
Sapho, “who is this new-found 
Egeria?”’ 

I didn’t like her. ‘‘I am not an 
Egeria,’’ I objected. ‘‘My name is 
Sophie Van Cort, and I am sleepy 
now, and I want to call Mildred 
Bond and go home.” 

“Wait, Egeria,” said the ivy- 
crowned one, ‘‘let me tell your for- 
tune.” 

Thad risen. She took my hand. 

“Ah,” she said, holding my palm 
under the lantern. ‘You have 
suffered.” 

“Have I? Let me see, I had 
measles and the other things, but 
I don’t remember. Jane was the 
one who suffered,’”’ I replied, and 
I’m afraid I yawned. 

“Suffered, suffered, I° mean!” 
moaned Sapho. So I tried and 
tried to think if I hadn’t some 
sorrow I didn’t know about; but 
just then came Mildred’s voice, for 
it seemed she had been standing 
there some moments. 

“You are wrong, Sapho,”’ said 
Mildred in her cool drawl. ‘‘Sophie 
has just met Arthur. She hasn’t 
suffered yet.” 


“But—but——” moaned Sapho. 
“Oh, never mind, dear!’ said 
Mildred impatiently. ‘Come 


along, Sophie; it’s time all good 
little girls were put to bed.” 

I followed Mildred, and Narcissus 
followed me, leaving Sapho on the 
tiger’s head with the brass Buddha 
for company. 

“Come, let’s go home,’’ said Mil- 
dred. ‘‘One of Mrs. Morle’s boys is 
going to recite, and we'll be in for it if we don’t hurry.” 

So we pushed and squeezed through the crowd, got our 
wraps—and, when we reached the door, there was 
Narcissus. He came out in the chill air beneath the 
great, big silver moon, and called our cab. 

“‘Mildred, dear, where have you been?” asked Narcissus. 
“Have not seen you in ages.” 

“Working for bread and butter, Arthur,” said Mildred 
laconically. 

He tucked me in last. ‘‘Good-night, Aurora,” he 
whispered. ‘‘A garland of dreams for the princess in her 
castle of clouds!” 

Werolledaway. Neither Mildred nor I said a word until 
after she got into her purple kimono with the scarlet border, 
and sat down by the fire, and I climbed to my balcony, 
tumbled into bed and began combing my hair. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Well what?” I was tired and not amiable. 

“How did you like it?” 

“T don’t want to go any more,’ I said. My hair got all 
tangled up and I felt irritated. ‘‘No, I love the color of 
it and some of the perfume, and the spectacle of that 


mass of life; but the people, Mildred, dear—they all seem 
queer. It’s sweet of you to take me, and I’m an ingrate, 
I know, yet I'd rather live with the people in my old- 
time books.”’ 

“They are a bit rotten,’ admitted Mildred through the 
disengaged corner of her big, square mouth. ‘‘What did 
you think of Arthur?” 

“cc Who ? ” 

“Arthur. You know who Arthur is, of course?” 

“You mean that beautiful Being with the crinkly, gold 
hair?” 

“Certainly you know he is Arthur Inness.”’ 

“Arthur Inness. Who is he, Mildred?” 

“You don’t mean to say, Sophie, that you don’t know 
Arthur Inness! He is the new Welsh poet who wrote that 
famous cycle of sonnets, The Nymphs of Orion.” 

“Are they like the Lay of the Last Minstrel?” I asked. 

Mildred gave a disgusted growl; then I conjured my 
brain. 

‘““Oh, yes,’’ I said feebly, ‘“‘I believe I did read some- 
thing é. 

“Something!” Mildred’s voice was enraged. 
you ever look at newspapers, Sophie?’ 

“Not real newspapers, dear. I read the Sunday papers 
sometimes.” 

“And you never read the Cycle?” 

“Never, dear. But I do remember seeing pictures 
of this Mr. Inness and reading something about him.”’ 
I was sorry to appear so ignorant. Mildred seemed to 
take the explanations as an affront to the British nation. 


“Don’t 
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“And Then—O Aurora, in Bohemia — in the Fetid Junk-Shop of Life —I Found My Perfect Rose!” 


“Arthur is wonderful,’’ she said. ‘‘He is the leader 
among the New Hedonists.”’ 

““And who are they, Mildred?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; get Arthur to tell you, if you ever 
see him again. Did you like him?” 

“T don’t know, quite,” I replied, curling up and snapping 
out the electric light. ‘‘It is a feeling I can’t define. He 
is beautiful, and he draws interest—it is charm, I think 
—charm, enchantment. You know in the fairy-tales, 
Mildred, when the maidens are enchanted, they don’t 
stop to think. They can’t.” 

“No, they can’t,” said Mildred, who looked like a great 
Druid priestess down below me in all that bluesmoke. If 
I had known how her green eyes were going to shine at 
night like a cat’s I’d have had Mollie Dooley, who has no 
eyes to speak of. Mildred is much more interesting, but 
she never sleeps and she talks very little. A silent woman 
frightens me; it’s so unnatural. 

I had a gruesome night and I do feel queer this morning, 
all head and little tired slits of eyes, though I opened my 
windows early to let the smoke out. Mildred must have 
sat in that chair most of the night, because, just as I would 
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drop into a beautiful dream with Narcissus leaning over 
me and saying the loveliest things and looking like a saint 
on a Christmas card, ‘“‘Clank’’ something would go and 
I'd be awakened by Mildred knocking that great big, 
silver bracelet with a padlock against the chair. I wonder 
why English women love these hideous gyves on their 
arms. I suppose it is a relic of medizvalism. 

I wonder if I shall ever see Narcissus again. He is 
the sort of elusive Being, I fancy, who might just flit across 
a girl’s path once in a lifetime. 

I wonder! 

Wepnespay, May 8. 

I have seen nobody but Narcissus for days and days. 
I’ve lived Narcissus, dreamed Narcissus, walked with him, 
sat with him, fed with him constantly. I have had not a 
moment to write in my journal. The minute I took it up 
something happened —at least Narcissus happened. How 
little I dreamed that I, Sophie Van Cort, would be a 
real heroine—a poet’s ideal and inspiration! It’s all 
perfectly lovely, and the romantic part is that it’s a 
secret. 

Narcissus came early in the afternoon the day following 
that queer studio-party. I was all alone, so we went out 
and sat in Central Park together. It is heavenly to be 
with him. He makes a fairyland out of every-day 
surroundings. As we were coming home he made me 
promise to meet him under the wistaria arbor, near the 
fountain and the flower-beds, the following day; and it 
was all to be asecret. Mildred was not to know—nobody 
was. It would spoil everything, because Narcissus and 
the Rose of the Morning could not 
any more endure the unveiling of 
their secret than could Cupid and 
Psyche. The dream would vanish 
—everything would be cold and 
dreary and real, just as it was in 
Cinderella when she stayed too late 
at the ball and her fine clothes 
turned to ashy rags before she 
could get into the pumpkin with 
the white mice. 

I can’t keep things, usually, but 
this is all so like a dream that it’s 
not so hard. Of course, I’d tell 
Jane if she were here, because Jane 
keeps my conscience; but Mildred 
is different. 

Narcissus and I have a trysting- 
place and post-office. It is the little 
florist’s shop on Sixth Avenue near 
Fifty-seventh Street. I can scarcely 
wait until Mildred goes to her 
studio in the morning before slip- 
ping around the corner for my mail. 
Oh, such beautiful, beautiful letters 
and sometimes sonnets with them, 
and always a bunch of violets or a 
gardenia! He writes on the sweet- 
est lavender-colored paper with a 
unicorn and a dove rampant in sil- 
ver. I have not read his poems. I 
do not want to know what he felt 
or thought before he met me. 
That’s silly and jealous, like a girl, 
I suppose, but I can’t help it. I 
have never had anybody to wor- 
ship and love and praise me. I 
have been so lonely; and I am 
young, and I love love and life and 
flowers and beautiful love-letters 
every day from a Being, a wonder- 
ful Being, worshiping at my feet. 

There is nothing really serious 
between us. He talked one day of 
my marrying him. It quite fright- 
ened me. I don’t want to be mar- 
ried. I just want to be loved and adored and written to 
and crowned queen of somebody’s heart! 


: Fripay Mornina, May 10. 

We had a beautiful time in the park yesterday, but it 
ended strangely. It was like a fairy-story. There, in the 
sunlight, all dappled amethyst and gold, sat Narcissus 
waiting for me. The wistaria arbor is in bloom, and he 
looked like the beautiful spirit of the gold and violet day. 
When I came he took my hand and held it for a long, long 
time. We were silent. He drew my soul through my eyes 
with his yearning, black-lashed, hypnotic gaze. With the 
waving clusters of wistaria and the blue sky beyond as a 
background, he looked like a lovely piece of stained glass, 
and I wanted to paint him. 

“This is the day,’ he said, ‘‘of Narcissus and the Rose 
of the Morning.” 

Then he told me how he had dreamed all his life of this 
day; how he lived for it; how he had gone forth in his 
youth looking in every maid’s face to find the Rose of the 
Morning, but, until now, the dream had not come true. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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SAVING BY A PLAN! 


Little Ways of Building Up a BanK Account 


By JOHN MAPPELBECKH 


Chicago trust company’s savings 

department went over the books, 
jotted down the names of depositors 
whose accounts grew rapidly and with 
greatest regularity, and made it his business to get 
acquainted with them, one by one. He wanted to find 
out how they contrived to lay aside more money than, per- 
haps, ten times as many other depositors whose accounts 
grew either on the hit- 
and-miss plan, or not 
at all. 

‘How do you do it?” 
he asked, and in nearly 
every case it was learned 
that these prize depos- 
itors saved by a definite 
plan. 

“T save money by 
never spending a cent,”’ 
explained one man— 
that is, he kept every 
copper received in 
change, paying even for 
a newspaper with a 
nickel. The coppers 
went into a home bank, 
and were deposited once 
a month. This was a 
modest system, but by 
sticking to it rigidly his 
account had grown intoa snug nest-egg. Another man had 
a baby, and thought it worth at least a dollar a week, so 
that was set as a minimum to be saved to send the baby to 
college. A third depositor had observed that when he 
owed any one money he had to pay it, so decided that he 
had better become one of his own creditors. The first week 
he made out an imaginary bill against himself fora dollar, 
and came around promptly on pay-night to collect it. The 
second week he owed himself two dollars, the third week 
three, and so on up to ten dollars, when he dropped back 
toa dollar again. Still another depositor saved money on 
his daily expenses, starting each morning with an allow- 
ance of ten cents carfare, twenty-five cents for lunch and 
twenty cents for cigars. If he walked to work, or smoked 
only three cigars, or omitted pie at lunch, that was so much 
saved. 

There were dozens who saved every coin of a certain 
date, and others who shaved themselves with safety razors 
and paid from ten to fifty cents into the bank for each 
shave. A man who made it a rule to give his wife every 
dime she found in his pocket at night had a surplus of a 
hundred dollars at the end of a year. One ingenious plan 
was that of the depositor who put a silver dollar into a box 
on pay-night, when money was plentiful. Next night it 
was a half-dollar, the next a quarter, the next a dime, 
then a nickel. Sunday was a day of rest, and on the night 
before pay-day he put ina cent. This made $1.91 a week 
— enough to carry nearly three thousand dollars in twenty- 
payment life insurance. 

The value of a regular system for saving impressed this 
trust company Official so forcibly that he then tried an 
experiment on his own hook, making life insurance the 
basis. When he found a depositor carrying policies he 
suggested that, instead of the usual scrimping and scurry- 
ing once a year to meet premiums, the policyholder pay in 
one-twelfth of his premium each month, and at the end of 
the year the trust company would pay the premium by 
check. Dozens of men adopted this plan, and never 
realized that it carried a ‘‘joker.” For after one year of 
such finance, free from worry, seventy-five per cent. of 
these policyholders began to roll up savings accounts on 
the side. 

These plans were chiefly of modest proportions, involv- 
ing pennies, dimes and quarters, and running to a yearly 
total of, perhaps, two or three hundred dollars. There isa 
widespread notion that all saving involves such hoarding 
of small coin. That notion accounts, perhaps, for the fact 
that wage-earners, who are not above saving nickels, are 
fundamentally more thrifty than salaried men, who dis- 
dain small economies. For it is a truism that the least 
thrifty of all classes are the men who earn two thousand 
five hundred to five thousand dollars a year. Their in- 
comes take them ‘‘above”’ savings-banks, yet are not 
always large enough to bring them into the scope of a 
checking account. If the salaried man fancies, however, 
that no such plan can be applied to his finances, let him 
consider the system by which Mr. Hugh Chalmers laid 
aside five thousand dollars a year. 


(\: of the officers in charge of a 


Editor’s Note —This is the first of Mr. Mappelbeck’s series on 
methods of saving. 


The Annoyed Expression has Led Many a 
Diner to Infer that He Thinks it Not Enough 


The income of a salesman is unlike a salary, for it comes 
in commissions, and can be expanded by extra effort. 
Mr. Chalmers formed the saving habit when a boy earning 
five dollars a week, putting by a definite sum monthly. 
When he started out as a salesman he immedi- 
ately drew up a plan to fit his new conditions. 
Computing all fixed expenses, such as rent, cost 
of living, clothing, insurance, etc., he found that 
$300 a month had to be earned before he could 
set anything aside. On the first of each month, 
therefore, he took a sheet of paper, drew a vertical 
line down the centre, and headed the left-hand 
column ‘‘Expense” and the right-hand ‘‘ Profit.” 
There was a line for each day, and every night 
he set down that day’s commissions. Every- 
thing went into the expense column until three 
hundred dollars had been cleared. That put a 
mortgage on each month, and he worked hard to 
clear it off by the twelfth, or earlier if possible. 
When this mortgage had been wiped out, then he 
began to earn money for himself, and set down his 
daily commissions under ‘‘Profit.”” And because 
he was now making profits, he worked harder than 
ever. The last three days of each month were 
always exciting times for closing up stray sales, 
for they were his if closed before the first, and the 
landlord’s or butcher’s if they hung over. 

There are literally thousands of these plans for saving, 
adapted to all conditions and incomes. Bringing them to 
the surface is an interesting line of research, and a simple 
one. Go among men and women anywhere. Draw a long, 
serious face, say that somehow you never seem to get 
ahead, and ask for advice on saving money. Immediately 
humanity divides into two classes. One is made up of the 
Ants, and the other of the Grasshoppers. 

The Grasshopper laughs with the dry, harsh note of the 
cicada itself, and says he has never been able to save, and 
doesn’t believe in maxims or systems. He means to live 
while he does live, for he expects to be a long time dead. 
And almost invariably his confession winds up with some 
reference to stinginess and misers. 

Here comes in a curious notion about saving that the 
non-thrifty hold—this association of thrift with miserli- 
ness. 

For the true miser is one of the least thrifty persons in 
the world, judged on basic economical lines. Your un- 
relenting, greedy usurer, putting out money at criminal 
interest —he may be genuinely thrifty. But the miser? — 
seldom. He keeps his hoard ina teapot, and it draws no 
interest. He lets his earning power and ‘‘plant” run down 
for want of food and repairs. He loses profits by lack of 
shrewdness in spending at the proper time—a vital ele- 
ment in any consistent frugality. Few of the famous 
misers of history left fortunes worth all their work and 
pains. The noted Dancers, for instance, brother and sister, 
who scrimped in partnership through a long life, left but 
twenty thousand pounds. Among present-day misers, 
almost any person can bring to mind individuals like a 
certain New York editor who saved three-fourths of his 
salary during ten years. He wore cast-off clothes and ate 
saloon lunches, working and hoarding until his health 
broke and he was at an end of 
productive energy. He had ten 
thousand tucked away in savings- 
banks. But he only knew how to 
take care of dimes. So,ina year, his 
hoard was gobbled by a sharper 
with a worthless promotion scheme. 

The real miser, the simon-pure 
skinflint, suffers, according to some 
of the scientific authorities, from a 
definite mental disorder that 
induces an exaggerated fear of want. 
He is a paradox, living in misery for 
very fear of it. Anecdotes about 
him belong to the alienist—as that 
of the London miser who, on his 
death-bed, having willeda thousand 
pounds to a hospital, eagerly drew 
a check for nine hundred and fifty 
when the trustees assented to his 
plea for five per cent. off for cash. 

When Mr. Grasshopper confuses 
miserliness with thrift, he reveals 
how superficially he has thought 


Goptache Va 
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about the latter. Dig a bit further 


** Fine Idea,”’ said Younghusband. “Great!” 


into him, and probably other errors of 
financial judgment come to light. The 
reasons why he has never set aside a 
surplus are often as good, in the way of 
suggestion, as the exact plan of Mr. Ant. 

As for the Ants, there is never any possibility of con- 
fusing them with the Grasshoppers. Ask one for advice, 
and, as soon as he is assured the inquiry is made in good 
faith, he enthusiastically unfolds his plan of saving. 

These plans are as varied as humanity itself. Some 
persons have so sure an instinct for thrift that probably no 
system could ever be devised to prevent their saving. 
Others go it alone with a self-imposed rule of some sort. 
Others can’t save unaided, and need company, and beyond 
this class, again, there are others who must assume severe 
obligations. Some of the plans are almost haphazard, and 
from these the idea may be followed upward into financial 
programs that have been the basis of success in a whole 
lifetime. 

Among the haphazard plans—what might be called the 
invertebrates—there are such devices as putting away 
every coin of a given denomination, of a given date, or 
each coin of an odd or even date, or all dated earlier than 
1880, or 1890, or each coin of the year of one’s birth with 
a fat premium if it is 
scarce, or each one, or 
two, or five-dollar bill 
bearing a certain letter in 
the four serial marks— 
A, B,C, or D. Some of 
these invertebrate plans 
are a trifle silly, perhaps, 
but a dash of idiocy may 
be necessary to create 
interest, as with an 
election bet. The chief 
thing is to get started. 
After that, habit and the 
human interest of saving 
oftentake care of the rest. 

A newspaper reporter 
had never saved money 
as a bachelor. Some 
men begin saving when 
they marry. He was 
married, however, and 
still didn’t begin. So 
after that, Fate gave him another chance. It came in the 
form of a baby. The man who won’t begin to save when 
his first baby arrives is exceptional. 

This reporter started among the invertebrates, putting 
aside every new coin for the baby. His wife did the 
same. After a few months, though, sorting out new coins 
became a nuisance. Then a weekly average was struck, 
and two dollars found to be the rough mean of the hoard, 
and the baby was put on a little private pay-roll at two 
dollars a week, and got his wages regularly. A few more 
months, and the youngster had reached an age where his 
Dad’s departure every morning grieved him deeply. His 
father set up the practice of giving him a dime to play with, 
and that eventually became a quarter six days in the week, 
and then the baby’s income was $3.50 a week. So the 
thing grew. To-day that baby is four years old, and has 
nearly $600 to his credit in a savings-bank, and each week, 
to his father’s seven half-dollars, the bank now adds an 
eighth half-dollar in interest. 

One of the simple plans is that of a 
school-teacher who saves a cent the 
first of each month, two cents the 
second, three cents the third, and so 
on to the first again. This runs to an 
average of $4.78 a month, or $57.38 a 
year. Almost any man or woman 
could use two thousand five hundred 
dollars. This plan becomes thoroughly 
strenuous if dimes are saved instead of 
pennies. Add a dollar for every 
Sunday, and in four years it runs to 
that amount, with interest besides. 

Two baseball players on a big league 
team got into the habit of betting with 
one another on base hits. If one batted 
out a base, the other paid him fifty 
cents. This private agreement, how- 
ever, involved a good deal of accoun 
ing and collecting, and sometimes a 
dispute. So each of the parties to it 
got a small coin box, and when one 
hammered outa base the other dropped 
a dime in his box, and a dime for each 
additional base, or fifty cents for a run, 


When One Hammered Out a Base 
the Other Dropped a Dime in His Box 


: 
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s there are about one hundred and fifty 
umes in a season, and each brings a player 
» bat four times, and a fair season’s batting 
verage is seventy-five runs and a hundred 
ise hits, with perhaps another hundred bases, 
tis odd plan is likely to run into a snug sum. 
Sometimes the man who savesalone depends 
1 a rigid rule under which, come fair, come 
ul, a certain proportion of his pay must be 
ved weekly. Some divide the income into 
ve parts—two for living, one for dress, one 
r amusements, vacations, ete., and the re- 
aining fifth for saving. Others find ten per 
nt. sufficient. Others, again, settle upon a 
iflimg sum, so that there will never be any 
fficulty in keeping it back, and then adhere 
their rule uncompromisingly. 
In one of the New York savings-banks they 
ill remember a depositor who years ago came 
every Monday night—the only evening the 
ink was open—to add three dollars to his 
‘count. He came so regularly that, as the 
shier said, “‘you could tell time by him.” This depos- 
or was a mechanic, and on pay-night liked a social glass 
th the rest of the boys. The entrance to that bank 
those days was rather odd, for its door lay between 
ro other doors, and both of the latter led into saloons. 
ven with good intentions, a depositor often found him- 
lf walking into a bar instead of the bank, and sometimes 
is one reached the cashier with a general air of its being 
ways fair weather when good fellows get together. But 
‘never failed to arrive. . 
One wintry Monday night a fearful blizzard raged 
rough the streets of Manhattan. Cars had stopped, 
body was out, hardly any deposits had been made that 
ening. 
“Guess here’s where we lose Haggerty and his three 
mes,” observed the cashier. It was five minutes to 
»sing time. 
But before the clock struck, in came Haggerty with his 
ual deposit. For more than ten years he never missed a 
ek. His savings then, at this rate, without interest, 
yuld have amounted to one thousand six hundred dollars. 
it, with interest, he eventually drew more than two thou- 
nd five hundred dollars, purchasing a home. 
Some men find it necessary to adopt a plan with an 
ment of gambling interest. A certain clerk, fond of 
1ying the races, had his attention called one autumn to 
at exceedingly knotty part of the encyclopedia dealing 
th the Law of Probabilities. So he stopped playing 
ong shots”’ and made his own book on a few favorites. 
ie hundred dollars was set aside, and he made his wagers 
ainst this surplus, drawing out two, or three, or five to 
e when his horse came in first. When he lost, the bet 
mt into the book. In that way he could afford to play 
ich better horses, and the Law of Probabilities took care 
the book in such fashion that it eventually became a 
ug sheet-anchor to windward. One day a friend asked 
w he got the first hundred dollars to start with. He 
nfessed that he didn’t get it at all, but began by playing 
ainst an imaginary hundred. 
ie Law of Probabilities took 
re of that, too—aided by, per- 
ps, an indifferent judgment 
horses. 
About the only way that the 
xck market can be beaten in 
2culative play is by putting 
margins in the same way, 
ling long orshort, letting one’s 
nk account hold the margins 
d paying in profits. This 
ght be rather a dangerous 
m, however. It may tempt 
2 operator to put up real mar- 
is. It may lead him into the 
ne temptation that once in- 
lved Uncle Russell Sage’s 
okkeeper. 
Years ago, when Northern 
cific was selling for next to 
thing, after the slump fol- 
ving promotion, Uncle Russell 
ze’s bookkeeper caught the 
fection of the Street and 
ught a single share outright. 
was his first stock purchase, 
dhis last. Booms and panics 
ne and went, but this bookkeeper never lost his head 
uin. Years went by, and he clung to his single share of 
rthern Pacific until 1901, when the great battle for the 
itrol of that road suddenly sent its stock up to 1000. 
en the bookkeeper brought out his share and sold it at 
rofit of more than $950. But it had taught him a lesson, 
said—he would never speculate again. 
Ine excellent saving plan widely followed is that of 
king up a budget January 1, setting down opposite the 
t day in each month the aggregate one’s surplus must 
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He Kept Every Copper Received in Change 


He Keeps His Hoard in a Teapot, 
and it Draws No Interest 


show at the rate of so much 
saved per week. Then keep up 
to the budget through the year. 
Some economists settle on a 
stated sum to be saved every 
three months. Others makea 
checking account with a bank 
the basis of their economies, 
because in this way the man 
who receives the money and 
the man who pays it out are 
absolutely separated. 

One salaried man with a plan 
of this sort says that in every 
instance where he has ex- 
plained it to a friend, and the 
latter adopted it, he is fairly 
certain to be asked two or three 
years later for advice about 
investments. In his own case 
he began by saving five dollars 
a week until he had a hundred 
dollars. Then a checking account was opened and all his 
expenses put ona monthly basis. ‘‘A”’ is the depositor, and 
earns the money. ‘‘B” is the bank, that receives it and 
pays bills. Rent, food, clothing, amusements and pocket- 
money are reduced to monthly bills or averages, and the 
surplus each month is certain to be in the bank because 
“A” starts by putting everything in. 

The annoyed expression of a German waiter when given 
a dime instead of a quarter has led many a diner to infer 
that he thinks it not enough. But frequently he is an- 
noyed, not at the size of the tip, but because his method of 
saving has been interfered with. The German waiter’s 
income trickles in bit by bit, and he has to take steps to 
conserve it. As soon as five dimes and two quarters are in 
pocket, he immediately ‘changes them into a dollar bill, 
and thus has a tangible unit that will not get away. When 
the dining-room is deserted late in the evening, and he 
lacks a quarter to make up another dollar, and gets a dime 
instead, he may mutter under his breath, ‘‘Himmel! vot 
a cheap skate!’”’ But a tip of thirty cents, starting off a 
new dollar, might have been more disturbing to his exact 
temperament. 

For the man who cannot save alone, it might be well 
to arrange to have company. Every large office and 
factory has its clique of two to half a dozen persons who 
have agreed to bank a certain sum together on pay-day. 
Bank cashiers see them come in together once a week, or 
one of the clique banks for all. Out of this plan has grown 
the building and loan association, an agency for thrift that 
built cities in its infancy, and then got into an unfortunate 
period of expansion and speculation that brought it into 
discredit, and which has now returned to its original field 
as a mutual and neighborhood institution. Probably no 
other form of financial institution, taken by and large, is 
conducted at so reasonable an expense for management. 

The right sort of wife often furnishes the element of 
companionship in thrift. But she needs the right sort of 
husband. It was a young wife who took the initiative in a 
certain household after the first baby arrived. 
Nothing had been saved up to that time. 

One night the husband came home and was 
shown a contrivance with about six pockets, 
made of cloth, the first marked ‘‘ Rent,” another 
“Food,” a third ‘‘Clothes,’’ the fourth ‘‘Life 
Insurance,” and so on. At theend hung one of 
the baby’s socks, for surplus, and the idea was 
to put the income into respective pockets, in 
requisite proportions, and each week transfer 
what was left to the baby’s sock. 

“Fine idea,” said Mr. Younghusband. 
“Great!” 

The system was set a-going at once, and fora 
few months went beautifully. Fundamentally 
it was good—couldn’t have been better for a 
beginning ineconomy. But Mr. Younghusband 
was a born Grasshopper. When he thought of 
money at all he dreamed of it in great sums, 
coming in suddenly, and to realize these dreams 
was perpetually devising schemes for making a 
fortune quickly. The more he thought of this 
economy plan the more he saw in it. Giving 
the little sock a chance to pay dividends was 
too slow a process. He elaborated the device, 
applied for a patent on it, put the budding 
surplus into fees, got up a lot of samples, and 
spent half his time the next few months trying 
to market this novelty and make a fortune out of it. 
When his enthusiasm cooled he had gone into debt. 
And so ended a saving plan that might have shown a 
very different result had Mrs. Younghusband kept it to 
herself. 

These are a few of the plans followed by beginners in 
thrift, and persons with small incomes. Their value lies 
largely in novelty. For a beginning, it is always well to 
make the plan both easy and a bit fantastic. Oddity 
makes human interest. 
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A Chicago judge hit upon the right idea some months 
ago. Certain prisoners discharged on parole—petty of- 
fenders whose misdemeanors grew out of poverty or bad 
habits—were sentenced to a bank account. Each paroled 
prisoner was started off with a pass-book and a balance of 
five dollars, and required, under penalty of contempt of 
court, to deposit two dollars monthly for a year, drawing 
nothing out. 

The purpose of such a sentence, of course, is to give a 
ne’er-do-well an opportunity to see for himself how money 
grows. Few human virtues have such intrinsic vitality 
as thrift. The man or woman who builds up a hundred- 
dollar account by dimes and fifty-cent pieces is almost 
certain to start on the second hundred with wholly new 
habits, and a new conception of life. The improvident 
man or woman, scoffing at ‘‘ Poor Richard” and his ‘‘ Way 
to Wealth,” have in very few instances given economy 
even this brief trial. 

In thousands of shops, offices and factories there are men 
on salaries and wages who could go out to-morrow and 
find places that would pay ten to fifty per cent. more 
money. But they never go, simply because the whole 
current of their affairs and thoughts rushes forward 
anxiously to next week’s pay-envelope. A change of 
employment or employers might mean a difference of 
several hundred per cent. on the returns for their working 
lives as a whole. 
They never make the 
change, however, 
because they cannot 
finance it. 

Grasshopper on 
salary passes one 
month of the year, as 
a rule, in a little in- 
ferno of alternating 
hopes and fears. He 
goes down into it 
December first, and 
stays there until New 
Year, and gets into 
such a state of nerves 
and worry that a 
ruler dropped behind 
him would lift him 
from the floor. ‘‘ Will 
the firm raise my 
salary?” That is the 
problem that troubles 
him. If the hoped-for 
increase really comes, 
however, it means 
only a week or two of 
joy. Then his outgo 
sweeps prodigally up 
to the new salary, 
bringing usually a few more folderols and sundries rather 
than new comforts of solid worth. He is going ahead just 
a little more vivace. 

Ten years ago he earned fifteen dollars a week, five 
years ago thirty dollars, this year forty dollars. Ask him 
if he lived comfortably on twenty-five dollars, and he 
admits that he did. Would he have considered thirty 
dollars then a salary upon which he might save something ? 
He concedes that he would. Well, on the basis of thirty 
dollars for living he should have saved fifteen hundred 
dollars the past five years. Where is it? Grasshopper 
laughs, and echo answers ‘“‘Where?” With each suc- 
cessive increase of income he has probably acquired a new 
habit —the habit of orchestra seats instead of the balcony, 
cabs instead of trolleys. He has tried many other habits, 
perhaps, relinquishing some because they were too costly 
or not congenial. But the astonishing thing about Grass- 
hopper is that he has never given the thrift habit a decent 
trial to see how he might like it. 

The thrift habit, of course, doesn’t care. A good many 
wiseacres have been at pains the past twenty-five centuries 
to organize a sort of propaganda for it, and put it into 
maxims and generalities. But the thrift habit doesn’t 
need a propaganda—it asks merely a trial, and cheerfully 
refunds money in case of dissatisfaction, or will exchange 
for something else in the habit line. It has plenty of ad- 
herents among the Ants, who have tried it, and seen the 
point, and finance themselves from place to place, and 
finance the world from age to age. 


But, with Interest, He Eventually 
Drew More Than $2500, 


Purchasing a Home 


Jones was Lonesome 


{ Firat Senator Jones, of Nevada, who quit the 
Senate several years ago, met Senator Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, who had just resigned. 

“‘Spooner,”’ said Jones, “‘I hear you are going to quit.” 

“Yes,’’ Spooner replied. 

“What for?’’ 

“What did you quit for ?’’ asked Spooner. 

‘“Why,” replied Jones, ‘‘I quit because I was lonesome. 
There were so many new Senators coming in that I didn’t 
know half of them by sight.” 
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The Prettiest Girl and the Homeliest Man 


’M JUST square ’nough to own up it was 
| oneonme. But I reckon I can afford to 
be honest, and let anybody snicker that 
wants to—seein’ the way the hull thing 
turned out. ‘Cause how ’bout that party 
from Noo York? Say! he ain’t cheeped 
since! And me? Wal, all J got to do if-I 
. want to feel happier’n a frog in a puddle is 
yto lean back, shut my two eyes and say: 
’ “Tiadies and gents, this is where you git the Blackfoot 
Injun Root-ee, the Pain Balm, the Cough Balsam, the 
Magic Salve and the Worm Destroyer—the fi-i-ive reme- 
dies for two dollars!” 

That medicine-show outfit hit Briggs City toward sun- 
down one day, in a prairie-schooner drawed by two big, 
white mules. It druv up to the eatin’-house. Out gota 
smooth-faced, middle-aged feller in a linen duster and half 
a’ acre of hat—kinda part judge, part scout, y’ savvy; 
out got two youngish fellers in fancy vests and gray dicers; 
next, a’ Injun in a blanket, and a lady in a yalla-striped 
shirtwaist. Wal, sir, it was just like they’d struck that 
town to shuffle up things for me! ’Cause it was that very 
night a brand-new deal was laid out on the table for you’ 
little Alec! 

The show hired the hall over Silverstein’s store. Then 
one of them fancy vests walked up and down Front Street, 
givin’ out handbills. The other sent word to all the 
ranches clost by, and the Injun went ’round to them scat- 
tered houses over where ‘‘Hairoil’”’ Johnson and Doc 
Trowbridge lives. 

Them handbills read somethin’ like this: 


The Renowed Blackfoot Medicine Company Gives its 
First Performance To-Night! Grand Open-Air Band Con- 
cert. Come One, ComeAll. Free! Free! Free! 3—The 
Marvelous Murrays—3. To-Ko the Human Snake, The 
World Has Not His Equal. Miss Vera de Mille in Be- 
witchin’ Song and Dance. America’s Greatest Nigger 
Impersynater. The Favorite Banjoist of the Sunny South. 
Injun Shadda Pictures —— 


Oh, and a hull lot more I can’t just recall. 

When I seen that such a big bunch was a-goin’ to per- 
form, I walked over and peeked into that schooner. I 
figgered, y’ savvy, that they was some more people in it 
that hadn’t come out yet. But they wasn’t—only boxes 
and boxes of bottles. 

Right after supper, that medicine outfit played in front 
of Silverstein’s. The judge-lookin’ feller beat the drum, 
the Injun blowed a big brass dinguss, the gal a clari’net, 
and the two other fellers some shiny instruments curlier’n 
a pig’s tail. But it was bully; that’s all J got to say, and 
drawed like a mustard-plaster. ’Cause whilst in Oklahomy 
a Injun show don’t count for much, bein’ that we got our 
fill of Injuns; all the same, with music throwed in, Briggs 
City was there. And Silverstein’s hall was just jam- 
packed. 

The front seats was took up by the town kids, a-course. 
Then come the women and gals—a sprinklin’ of men 
amongst em; back of them, the cow-punchers. And in the 
rear end of the place a dozen or so of niggers and such. 
Whilst they was a wait for the show to begin, the punchers 
done a lot of laughin’ and callin’ to each other, and makin’ 
some consider’ble noise. I was ’long with the rest, only up 
in one of the side windas, sittin’ on the sill and swingin’ 
my hoofs. 

When the show opened, they was first a fine piecee—a 
march, I reekon—by the band. All the time, more people 
was a-comin’ in. ’Mongst’em was Doc Trowbridge and his 
wife, and a cityfied cuss I hadn’t saw afore; then a gal—— 
Say! it was the same little gal I seen that one time at the 
Odd Fellows’ picnic, and ’d never been able to locate. 
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Right After Supper, that Medicine Outfit Played in Front of Silverstein’s 


An Epidemic of Bliggers and What it 


Brought to Alec Lloyd 


By ELEANOR GATES 


AUTHOR OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PRAIRIE GIRL 


‘‘Hairoil;” I whispered eee was sittin’’ byside me), 
‘‘who’s that?” * 

‘“Tha-a-at?’’ answers Hairoil, makin’ a turrible face; 
‘‘that’s Slocum, a Noo York tenderfoot, that’s come out 
to the Bar Y ranch to see what Western life is like——’’ 


But I cut him short. ‘‘Net the feller,’ I says. ‘‘I ast 
*bout the gal.” Z 

‘Why, she’s Billy Trowbridge’s sister-in-law,’ says 
Hairoil; ‘‘ole man Sewell’s youngest daughter. She’s 


been up to St. Louis,’ goin’ to school. Her name’s Macie.” 

‘“Macie—Macie Sewell—Macie,”’ I said it over to myself 
two or three times. Sounded awful pretty to me. The 
band was still a-playin’, but I didn’t pay much attention 
to it. I kept a-watchin’ the slim little figger a-settin’ 
*twixt Billy and the tenderfoot—a-watchin’ till I plumb 
forgot where I was, almost. Never’d saw a perter haid or 
a cuter face—side-view. They was two or three good- 
lookin’ gals at the eatin’-house them days, but they couldn’t 
hold a candle to this one. ‘‘Macie—Macie Sewell.” 


Say, Them Eyes of Hern Come Nigh Pullin’ 
Me Plumb Outen that Winda! 


Just: then, I'm another af shewdidieewan 


’round! And square at me! She wasn’ 
smilin’ —just sober, and sorta inquirin’. H¢ 
eyes looked dark and big. She had a squai 
little chin, like the gals you see drawed 1 
pictures, and they was some soft, white la 
stuff restin’ ag’in’ her neck. Took it all1 
whilst she looked—me lookin’ straight bae 
at her. Say, them eyes of hern come nig 
pullin’ me plumb outen that winda! 

Then the Judge come out on to the platform, and s 
faced forrards again. ‘‘Ladies and gents,” says the o 
feller, talkin’ like his mouth was full of mush, ‘‘we hay 
come to give you’ enterprisin’ little city a free show. 
free show, ladies and gents—it ain’t goin’ to cost you 
nickel to come here and enjoy you’self ev’ry night. More 
that, we plan to stay as long as you want us to. And ¥ 
plan to give you the very best talent in this hull Unite 
States.” 

All this time the fancy-vest fellers was layin’ a carpé 
and fixin’ a box and a table on the stage. The Judge, 
turned and waved his hand. ‘‘Our first number,’ he say: 
‘will be the Murrays in they marvelous act.” 

Wal, what do you think? The fancy-vests and the lad 
was the Marvelous Murrays! And they was all in pin 
circus clothes. ‘‘Two brothers and a sister, I guess,” say 
Hairoil. I should hope so! ’Cause the way they jerke 
each other ’round was ’nough to bring on a fight if th 
hadn’t ’a’ been relations. All three of ’em could walk ¢ 
they hands nigh as good as on they feet, and turn some 
saults quicker’n lightnin’. But when the somersaulti 
and leap-frogin’ come to oncet, it was grand! First th 
big feller’d git down; then the other’d step on to his bad 
And, as the big one bucked, his brother’d fly up—all i 
ball, kinda—spin ’round two or three times, and lig 
right side up. And they stood on each other’s faces lil 
they’d plumb flat ’em out! 

When they was done, they all come to the edge of tl 
platform, the lady kissin’ her hand. All the punchel 
kissed back! ; 

Wal, ev’rybody laughed then, and clapped, and th 
Judge -brought on the Injun. That Injun was smart, 2 
right. Wiggled his fingers behind a sheet and made ’ 
look like animals, and like people that was walkin’ 
bowin’ and doin’ jigs. I wondered if Macie Sewell liked 
Guess she did! She was a-smilin’ and a-whisperin’ 
Billy and to Rose. But not much to Slocum, J thougl 
Oh, I was glad of that! Wasn’t none of my busine 
a-course. ’Course it wasn’t. But, just the same, whene 
I seen him lean clost to her, it shore got under my skin 

The Judge was out again. ‘‘Miss Vera de Mille,” he se 
‘‘will sing Wait Till the Sun Shines, Maggie.’’ Wal, 
hadn’t ’a’ had reasons for stayin’, I wouldn’t ’a’ wail | 
a minnit—regular thrashin’-machine, in place of a voie 
y’ savvy. What’s more, she was only that Marvelo 
Murray woman in diffrent clothes! (No wonder th 
wasn’t no more people in that outfit!) But I didn’t cai 
*bout the show. I just never took my eyes offen 

She looked my way again! 

Say! did you ever git roped?—Right round you ’ she ou 
ders, so you was plumb helpless? Wal, that look of hi 
was a lasso, pullin’ me to her, steady and shore. “Macie 
Macie Sewell,’’ I whispered to myself. 

“You blamed idjit,” says Hairoil, out loud, al 
“‘what’s the matter with you? You'll have me outen t 
winda in a minnit!”’ 

The Judge was bowin’ some more. ‘‘ We have now co 
to the middle of our program,” he says. ‘‘But’fore Ib 
announcin’ the last half, which is our best, I want to 
you alla story. 


“‘Ladies and Gents, I come to Briggs to bring you a 
message—a message which J feel bound to deliver. And 
I’ve gone through a turrible lot to be able to stand here 
to-night and say to you what I’m goin’ to say. 

‘Listen! Years ago, a little boy, ’bout so high, with his 
father and mother and ’leven sisters and brothers, started 
to cross the plains with a’ ox-team. They reached the 
Blackfoot country safe. But there, ladies and gents, a 
turrible thing happened to ’em. One day, more’n four 
hundred Injuns surrounded they wagon and showed fight. 
They fit ’em back, ladies and gents, the father and the 
mother and the children, killin’ a good many bucks and 
woundin’ more. But the Injuns was too many for that 
pore family. And in a’ hour the reds had captured one 
little boy —whilst the father and the mother and the ’leven 
‘sisters and brothers was no more!’”’ (The Judge, he 
sniffed a little bit.) 

“‘The little boy was carried to a big Injun camp,” he 
goes on. ‘‘And it was here, ladies and gents—it was here 
he seen wonderful things. He seen them Injuns that was 
wounded put some salve on they wounds and be healed; 
he seen others, that was plumb tuckered with fightin’, 
drink a blackish medicine and git up like new men. 
Natu’lly, he wondered and wondered what was in that 
salve, and what was in that medicine. Wal, he made 
friends with a nice Injun boy. He ast him questions ’bout 
that salve and that medicine. He learnt what plants was 
dug to make both of ’em. Then, one dark night, he 
crawled outen his wigwam on his hands and knees. Be- 
hind him come his little Injun friend. They went slow and 
oft to where was the pony herd. They caught up two 
fast’ ponies, climbed on to ’em, dug in they spurs, and 
started Eastwards as fast as they could go. The white 
boy’s heart was filled with joy, ladies and gents. He had 
a secret in his bosom that meant health to ev’ry man, 
woman and child of his own race. As he galloped along 
e said to himself: ‘I’ll spend my life givin’ this priceless 
ecret to the world.’ 

“Wal, ladies and gents, that’s what he begun to do— 
straight off. And to-night, my dear friends, that boy is in 
Briggs City!’”’ (A-course, ev’rybody begun then to look 
‘round for him.) ‘‘Probably,’’ goes on the Judge, ‘‘they’s 
more’n a hundred people in this town that’ll thank Provi- 
dence he come: they’s little children that won’t be orphans, 
hey’s wives that won’t be widdas. For he is anxious to 
tell ’em of a remedy that will cure a-a-all the ills of the 
body. And, ladies and gents, ]—am—that—boy!” 

The punchers was so excited ’bout the story, and so 
tickled, that they hollered and stamped and banged and 
done ’bout twenty dollars’ worth of damage to the hall. 

““My friends,” goes on the Judge, ‘‘I have prepared, 
ided by my dear Injun comrade here, the sev’ral kinds of 
medicines discovered by the Blackfeet.’ (The fancy-vests, 
tigged like Irishmen, was fixin’ a table and puttin’ bottles 
yn to it.) ‘‘I have these wonderful medicines with me, 
and I sell them at a figger that leaves only profit ’nough 
‘or the five of us to liveon. Ido more’n that. Ev’rywhere 
{ go I present, as a soovyneer of my visit, a handsome, 
solid-gold watch and chain.” 

Out come that singin’ lady, holdin’ the watch and chain 
n front of her so’s the crowd could see. My, what a lot of 
whisperin’! . 

_ “This elegant gift,” continues the Judge, ‘‘is awarded by 
neans of a votin’ contest. And it goes to the prettiest 
zal.”’ 

_ More whisperin’, and I seen a brakeman git up and go 
over to talk to another railroad feller. Wal, J didn’t have 
0 be tole who was the prettiest gal. 

“Ladies and gents’ —the Judge again —‘‘in this contest 

werybody is allowed to vote. All a person has to do is to 
ake two dollars’ worth of my medicines. Each two-dollar 
yuy gives you ten votes for the prettiest gal, and to adda 
ittle fun to the contest, it also gives you 
en votes for the homeliest man. If you 
yuy these medicines you’ll never want 
0 buy no others. Here’s where you git 
he Blackfoot Injun Root-ee, my friends, 
he Pain Balm, the Cough Balsam, the 
Magic Salve and the Worm Destroyer— 
she fi-i-ive wonderful remedies for two 
lollars!”’ 
Then he drawed a good, long breath 
md begun again, tellin’ us just what the 
liffrent medicines was good for. When 
1e was done, he says—playin’ patty-cake 
vith them fat hands of hisn—‘‘Now 
vho’ll be the first to buy, and name a 
thoice for the prettiest gal?” 

Up jumps that brakeman. ‘‘Gimme 
wo dollars’ worth of you’ dope,” he says, 
‘and drop ten votes in the box for Miss 
Mollie Brown.” 

(Eatin’-house waitress, y’ savvy.) 

“And the ugliest man?” ast the Judge, 
vhilst one of the fancy-vests took in the 
ash and handed over the medicine. 

“Monkey Mike,’”’ answers the brake- 
nan. Then the boys begun to devil Mike. 
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“And You Can Chalk Down Twenty Votes for 
Miss Macie Sewell” 


“T’m a sucker, too!”’ hollers the other railroad feller. 
“‘Here’s ten more votes for Miss Brown.” 

Just then, in she come—pompydore stickin’ up like a 
haystack. The railroad bunch, they givea cheer. Huh! 

I got outen that winda and on to my feet. ‘‘Judge,” I 
calls, puttin’ up one hand to show him who was a-talkin’, 
“‘here’s four dollars for you’ rat-pizen. And you can chalk 
down twenty votes for Miss Macie Sewell.” 

Say! can’t you hear them Bar Y punchers?—‘‘ Vip / 
yip ! yip! yip ! yip ! yip ! ye-e-e !”” A-course, all the other 
punchers, they hollered, too. And whilst we was yellin’, 
that tenderfoot from Noo York was a-jabberin’ to the 
Doc—madlike. But Macie Sewell? Wal, she was laughin’ 
and blushin’, and lookin’ back, and shakin’ that pretty 
haid of hern—at me / 

I was so excited I didn’t know whether I was a-foot or 
a-horseback. But I knowed ’nough to buy, allright. Wal, 
that medicine went like hot-cakes! I blowed myself, and 
Hairoil blowed hisself, and the Bar Y boys cleaned they 
pockets till the bottles was piled up knee-high byside the 
benches. And whilst we shelled out, the Judge kept on 
a-goin’ like he’d been wound up: ‘‘Here’s another feller 
that wants Root-ee! And here’s another over on this side! 
And, lady, it’ll be good for you, too; yes, ma’am. The 
Blackfoot Injun Root-ee, my friends, the Pain Balm, the 


Only a Stay-Chain Could ’a’ Helt Me Then 
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Cough Balsam, the Magic Salve and the Worm Destroyer 
— the fi-i-ive remedies for two dollars!”’ 

When I come to, a little while later on, the hall was just 
"bout empty, and Hairoil was pullin’ me by the arm to git 
me to move. I looked ’round for Macie Sewell. She was 
gone, and so was Billy Trowbridge and Rose and that 
tenderfoot. Outside, right under my window, I ketched 
sight of ’em goin’ past—knowed ’em by her white dress. 
“Macie,”’ I whispers to myself —‘‘Macie Sewell.’’ 

That night I couldn’t sleep. I was upset, kinda, and 
just crazy with thinkin’ how I'd help her to win out. And 
I made up my mind to this: If more votes come in for 
Mollie Brown than they did for the gal that ought-a have 
‘em, why I’d just shove a gun under that Judge’s nose 
and tell him to ‘‘count ’em over and count ’em right.” 
Cause, I figgered, no eatin’-house gal with a face like a 
flat-car was a-goin’ to be ‘lected the prettiest gal of Briggs. 
Not if J see myself; no, ma’am. ’Specially not while 
Sewell’s little gal was in the country. Anybody could pick 
her for the winner, if they had on blinders. ‘‘ Alec,” I says, 
“you hump you’self!”’ 

Next day the Judge he give consultin’s in the eatin’- 
house sample-room. I went over and had a talk with him, 
tellin’ him just how I wanted that votin’ contest to go. 
He said he wished me luck, but that, if the railroad boys 
felt they needed his medicine, he didn’t believe he had any 
right to keep ’em from buyin’. And, a-course, when a 
feller made a buy, he wanted to vote like he pleased. Said 
the best thing was to git hole of folks that’d met Miss 
Sewell and liked her, or’d worked for her ole man, or’d 
just as lief do me a good turn. . 

I hunted up Billy. ‘‘Doc,’’ I says, ‘‘I hope Briggs ain’t 
a-goin’ to name that Brown waitress as its best sample. 
Now Ey 

“Oh, well,” says Billy, ‘‘think how it’d tickle her!” 

“Tickle some other gal just as much,” I says. ‘‘And the 
prettiest gal ought to be choosed. Now, it could be fixed — 
easy.” 

“Who do you think it ought-a be?’’ ast Billy, lookin’ 
sly. 

“Strikes me you’ wife’s little sister is the pick.” 

““H-hem!’’ says Billy, diggin’ me in the ribs. 
was on my side, O. K.) 

“Now, Doe,” I goes on, ‘“‘the way for you to help is to 
prescribe that medicine.” 

“To folks that don’t need no medicine?” says Billy. 
“Oh, I don’t like to.’’ (Billy’s awful white, Billy is.) ‘‘It 
won’t do ’em any good.” 

“Wal,” I says, “‘it won’t do ’em any harm.” 

Billy said he’d see. 

“Or,” I goes on, ‘‘you could let it out that somebody in 
town’d been cured by the stuff.” 

“‘Only make them railroad fellers buy more.’ 

“‘That’s so. Wal, I guess the best thing for me to do is 
to hunt up people with a misery and tell ’em they’d better 
buy —and vote my way.” 

Billy throwed back his head and haw-hawed. ‘‘You’re 
a dickens of a feller!” he says. ‘‘When you want to have 
you’ own way, IJ never seen anybody that could think up 
more gol-darned things.”’ 

“Wal,” I answers, ‘“‘if that Root-ee just had a lot of 
forty-rod mixed in it it’d be easier’n all git out to talk 
fellers into takin’ it. And if they’d try one bottle they’d 
shore take another.” 

“Now, Alee,’’ says Billy, like he was goin’ to scolt me. 

“Or, if ole man Baker’d take the stuff and git his hearin’ 
back.” 

“No show. Nothin’ but sproutin’ a new ear’d help 
Baker.” 

Next person I seen was that Noo York tenderfoot. He 
was a-settin’ on Silverstein’s porch, teeterin’ hisself in a 
chair. ‘‘Doc,” I says, ‘‘I’m goin’ over to put that critter 
up to buyin’. He’s got money; he might 
just as well spend it.”’ 

Slocum was uppy, and made some re- 
mark ’bout a gal’s name bein’ ‘‘ handed 
"round town,” and that a votin’ contest 
was ‘‘vulgar.”’ 

Wal, he put it so slick that I didn’t 
just git the hang of what he was drivin’ 
at. All the same, I felt he was layin’ it 
on to me, somehow. And if I’d ’a’ been 
shore of it, I’d ’a’ knocked him down. 

Wish now I had—on gen’ral principles. 
Cause, thinkin’ back, I know just what he 
done. If he didn’t, why was him and that 
Root-ee Judge talkin’ together so long at 
the door of Silverstein’s hall—talkin’ like 
they was thick, and laughin’, and ev’ry 
oncet in a while lookin’ toward me? 

I drummed up a lot of votes that after- 
noon. Got holt of Buckshot Milliken, 
who wasn’t feelin’ more’n ordinary good. 
Ast him how he was. He put his hand to 
his belt, screwed up his mug, and said he 
felt plumb eaten up inside. 

“Buckshot,” I says, ‘‘anybody else’d 
give you that ole sickenin’ story ‘bout 


(But he 
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it’s bein’ the whisky you drank last night. Reckon you’ 


wife’s a’ready tole you that?”’ 

‘‘That’s what she has,’”’ growls Buckshot. 
‘Wal, J knowed it! But is she right? 
Buckshot, I think you’ve got the bliggers.”’ 

on the spot.) 

“The bliggers!’” he says, turrible scairt-like. 

“That’s what 1 think. But all you need is that Root-ee.”’ 

He perked up. ‘‘Shore of it?” he ast. 

“Buy a bottle and try. And leave off drinkin’ anythin’ 
else whilst you’re takin’ the stuff, so’s it can have a fair 
chanst. Ina week you'll be a new man.” 

“T’ll do it,’ he says, makin’ for that prairie-schooner. 

I calls after him: ‘‘And, say, Buckshot, ev’ry two dol- 
lars you spend with them people, you git the right to put 
in ten votes for the prettiest gal. Now, most of us is votin’ 
for ole man Sewell’s youngest daughter.’’ Then, like I 
was tryin’ hard to recollect, “‘I think her name is Macie.”’ 

“All right, Alec. So long.” 

Met Sewell a little bit later. Went right up to him—hot- 
footed. ’Cause for two reasons: First, I wanted him to do 
some buyin’ for his gal; then, I wanted to find out if he 
needed another puncher on the Bar Y. 

Ole feller was nice as could be. Said he’d want a man 
the first of the month to ride line. Hired me on the spot. 
But ’bout the other proposition, he wouldn’t do a lick. 
Said he knowed his gal, Mace, was the prettiest gal in 
Oklahomy, and it didn’t need no passel of breeds or 
quacks to cut her out of the bunch of heifers. 

All the same, I was plumb set on havin’ her win, and, ’fore 
night, I rounded up as many as five people that had a bony 
fido grunt comin’, and was glad to hear the grand things 
Doe Trowbridge said ’bout Root-ee! 

Wal, when the show started up in the hall after supper, 
and I slid in to take my seat in the winda, a lot of people— 
women and kids and men—kinda turned round towards 
me and whispered and grinned. ‘‘They know I’m for 
Macie Sewell,” I says to myself, ‘‘but they can’t josh me!”’ 

That Blackfoot Injun, who was turned into To-Ko, the 
Human Snake, was a-throwin’ squaw-hitches with hisself. 


Now, J think, 
(Made it up 


THE SOLDAN’S NAVIGATOR 


The Brig that Sailed with Destiny as Passenger 


HE brig Soldan lay 
df. over her anchor in 
the harbor of St. 
Pierre, and all about her 
the velvet tropic night hung 
in an impressive hush. 
The bay swept out to 
palm-feathered headlands 
beyond them; and inshore 
the lamps of the city rose in 
bows and terraces on the 
high slopes of Martinique. 
Farther back yet, a sombre 
bulk in the depths of the 
darkness, Pelée rose over 
all, a climax to the scene. 
The brig floated in an abso- 
lute detachment, a cell of 
life aloof fromthe humanity 
of the town, a little commu- 
nity apart. 

The deck of the Soldan 
was lifeless save for the man 
who took the first hours of 
the anchor watch, and the 
last quarter of the tropic 
moon came up over the 
shoulder of Mont Pelée and 
shed a light on the harbor. 
The deck gleamed white under it, the spars and the rigging 
were abrupt silhouettes, an intricate skeleton of gear; and 
across the water the beams made a great lane of radiance. 
The seaman on watch, a tall negro, sat on the hatch staring 
landward, dimly and uncomprehendingly intrigued with 
the wonder spread before him. 

““Tt’s a show,” he murmured dreamily. 
surely a show.” 

He watched it in silence, smoking contemplatively, his 
black face upturned and bathed in serene moonlight, con- 
tent to see without defining, to feel without naming, the 
splendor of the night. Four hours were his to watch alone, 
and a pair slipped by insensibly. 

““Ah don’t blame de cap’n for stoppin’ ashore so long, 
Ah don’t,” he said, as he moved to refill his pipe. ‘‘ Dis is 
de place to stop in. It surely is.” 

It was then that the far noise of oars reached him, and 
he slouched lazily to the rail. A boat was moving some- 
where; the huge shadow of Pelée hid it as yet, but the 
sound of rowing was plain to hear. Jordan, the negro, 
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The Judge come to the edge of the platform, and pointed 
over his shoulder at him. ‘‘Do you think he could do that 
if he didn’t take Root-ee?”’ he says. ‘‘Wal, he couldn’t. 
Root-ee makes a man as limber as a willa. Ladies and 
gents, it’s wonderful what that remedy can do! It'll pro- 
long you’ life, make you healthy, wealthy, happy and wise. 
Here you get the Blackfoot Injun Root-ee, the Pain Balm, 
the Cough Balsam, the Magic Salve and the Worm De- 
stroyer—the fi-i-ive remedies for two dollars!” 

Say! It made my jaw plumb tired just to listen to him! 

‘“‘Hairoil,”’ I says to Johnson, ‘‘they got the names of the 
prettiest gals up on the blackboard, but where’s the names 
of the homeliest men?” 

Johnson snicked a little. Then he pulled his face 
straight and said that, bein’ as Monkey Mike had kicked 
up a turrible fuss "bout the votes that was cast for him, 
why, the Judge had decided to keep the homeliest-man 
contest a secret. 

Wal, I didn’t care—was only interested in the way the 
prettiest gal countin’ ’d come out. I got holt of Dutchy, 
who'd come in from his thirst parlor to look on a minnit. 

‘Buyin’, Dutchy?” I ast. 

SaINT Kes 

“But I reckon you need Root-ee, all the same. Do you 
ever feel kinda full and stuffy after meals?” 

“SY aw. 

“Now don’t that show? 
cinch you got the bliggers.”’ 

Wal, he bit. 

The station-agent was standin’ right next me. ‘‘Alec,” 
he whispers, ‘‘I hear you got a candidate in for the pret- 
tiest gal. What you say bout runnin’ as the homeliest 
man?”’ 

“No,” I answers quick; ‘‘I don’t hanker for the honor.” 
(That’d hurt me with her, y’ savvy.) Then I begun 
chinnin’ with Sparks, that owns the corral. 

“Great stuff, that Root-ee,’’ I says. ‘‘Reckon the red- 
skins knowed a lot more ’bout curin’ than anybody’s ever 
give ’em credit for. Tried the medicine yet, Sparks?” 

Sparks said no, he didn’t think he needed it. 


Dutchy, I’m sorry, but it’s a 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON 


waited contentedly for her to emerge into the moonlight, 
and marked her at last for a dingey with two men’ pulling 
and a third seated in the stern. 

“Gosh, if she ain’t headin’ this way!” he exclaimed. 
Even then he caught a sudden outburst of music from the 
town, a high scream of reeds and the threatening monotone 


of the drums. He thought the man in the boat stood up 
and looked back. 

“What in creation 
occurred to him. ‘De cap’n,” he ejaculated. 
cap’n. Gosh!” 

He threw down a coiled brace upon a pin and stood by 
to cast a line to the boat. The man who pulled bow 
shipped his oar and caught it, and the captain, stepping 
into the main chains, came aboard. 

“Pile those things in the cabin,” said the captain. 
‘Send the mate to me on the poop and call all hands.” 

“Yes, sah,’’ responded the negro obediently. Some- 
thing in the captain’s voice, neither urging nor any im- 
periousness, buta cold quality of unconscious command, 


” he wondered, and suddenly it 
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‘“Wal,a man never knows,’’ I goes on. ‘‘Now,mebbe, of 
a mornin’, when you wake up, you feel tired and stretchy ; 
wish you could just roll over and take another snooze.” 

“Bet I do!” 

“That ain’t right, Sparks.’’ And I turned in and give a 
Root-ee talk. 

But he hung off till I tole him ’bout the scheme of that 
railroad bunch. Seems that Sparks had a grudge ag’in’ the 
eatin’-house ’cause it wouldn’t give him trainmen’s rates 
for grub. So he fell right into line. 

Macie Sewell didn’t come to the show that night, so I 
didn’t stay long. Over the bunk-house I got a piece of 
paper and some ink and (ain’t ashamed of it, neither) 
wrote down her name. Under it I put mine. Then, after 
crossin’ out all the letters that was alike, and countin’ 
‘‘Friendship, love, indifference, hate, courtship, marriage,”’ 
it looked like this: : 


i 


By jingo, I reckon it stood just bout that way! 

Next mornin’, whilst I was standin’ outside the post- 
office, she come ridin’ up! Say! all to oncet my heart got 
to goin’ somethin’ turrible—’fraid she’d hear it; no josh. 
My hands felt weak, too, so’s I could hardly pull off my 
hat, and my ears got red and my tongue thick. Felt 
like the time I got offen the trail in Arizony and didn't 
have no water for two or three days. 

She seen me, and smiled sorta bashful. 

‘Miss Sewell,’ I says, ‘‘can I ast for you’ mail? Then 
you won’t have to git down.” ; 

Oh) thankiye 

When I give it to her I’d got my sand back a little. ‘‘I 
hope,” I says, ‘“‘that you didn’t mind my puttin’ you’ 
name up in that votin’ contest. Did y’?”’ 

“Why —why, no.” 

“‘T’m awful glad. And, say, I’m comin’ out to the Bar 
Y the first, to ride line.” 

(Concluded on Page 24) 


something unwonted and 
daunting, spurred him to 
haste. He woke Mr. Gam- 
mon, the chief mate, who 
got up wonderingly, roused 
thesecond mate and passed 
forward to call the men. 

Mr. Gammon, an expert 
and a precisian, dressed in 
two and a half minutes, 
smoothed his hairand came 
before the captain point- 
device in his equipment. 
The captain was aft by the 
wheel-box, leaning with his 
elbow on a spoke. 

“Good-evening, sir,” 
said Mr. Gammon form- 
ally. ‘‘All’s well aboard, 
sir, and glad to see you 
again.” 

The captain returned no 
answer to his greeting. In 
the shadow of his wide hat- 
brim the mate could see his 
face white like dead flesh. 

‘Loose all sail,’’ said the 
captain at last, ““and man 
the capstan.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied Mr. Gammon mechanically. 
As he turned to obey he felt a rising breeze touching his 
face. The men were already coming on deck, and the 
second mate met him at the foot of the poop ladder. 

“The skipper’s on the poop, Jordan says,”’ began the 
second mate. Mr. Gammon stopped. 

‘Put the hands to loosing all sail, Mr. Lewis,”’ he com- 
manded. ‘Hurry, please; they’ll be wanted on the 
capstan in ten minutes.” , 

Forthwith the bustle of work broke out. The tri 
yards lost their trimness as the men loosed the gaskets and 
the canvas fell into the gear. The moon lighted them, and 
Mr. Gammon’s lantern, as he cleared the windlass, was 
pale in its gleam. The voices of the sailors shattered the 
sanctified stillness of the night, and presently these joined 
in a mellow chanting, timed to the clanking of the paw 
as both watches breasted the bars and tramped round th 
capstan. The grand old melody, the tune of pig-taile 
mariners who sailed over the borders of the charts to se 
wonders, rang magnificently as the windlass gathered i 


the cable link by link, while Mr. Gammon lay on his belly 
to watch it in at the hawsehole. 
Heave, my lads, yo ho! 
For Californ-i-o! 
There’s plenty of gold 
As I’ve been told 
On the banks of the Sacramento! 
‘Vast heaving!’ shouted Mr. Gammon. He rose to his 
feet and bawled aft: ‘‘Anchor’s a-trip, sir!” 

‘ There was a pause ere the answer came, and the men, 

trooping from the bars, halted for it in surprise. 

“Set tops’ls,”’ it came at last. 

“Seems the Old Man’s lost his voice,’ remarked one of 
‘the men. “It weren't his way of old to speak as quiet and 
politeful.”’ 

The brig was well manned; the time had not yet come 

when shipowners pared farthings and grudged sailors and 
banished studding-sails from their ships because they 
needed men to handle them. So Lewis called away the 
starboard watch and led them aft-to set the maintopsails. 
When the upper topsail halliards were passed out, he had 
to go on the poop and stand well aft to watch the yard 
mount and govern the hoisting. The captain was 
still standing by the wheel, his eyes fastened to the 
lights in the town. Lewis touched his cap, but 
gained no response. He started and turned his 
head for a moment only, as the men commenced to 
lift the yard, to the old dot-and-carry-one strain of 
“Haul on the bowline’’; then resumed that silent, 
shoreward gaze. 

The little breeze strengthened as they lifted the 

anchor to the hawsehole, and the captain stood 
aside when a man came aft to take the wheel. Mr. 
Gammon was at his station onthe forecastle, Lewis 
at his on the poop, and the captain walked to the 
binnacle to set the course. The light over the 
compass shone in his face, so that the second mate 
could see it. It was dead in its pallor; the cheek- 
bones stood out hard; the brows were high over 
the deep eyes. It wasa face of misery; pain spoke 
aloud in it, pain and trouble of mind, and some- 
thing else, something delicate and dreadful, which 
the second mate could find no name for, but which 
chilled him to mark. He saw how the captain 
stood staring into the binnacle like a man deep in 
thought; and how then he shrugged and bit his 
lips and came to the immediate matter as though 
with an effort. 

“Weather main brace!”’ he commanded, and had 
the yards squared in, to lay the brig close to the 
point. He conned her himself, standing there at 
the binnacle so that the man at the wheel could 
not see the compass, issuing his steering orders in 
so low a tone that the helmsman could only just 
hear them. The contagion of his manner spread 
over the ship; he had brought some gloomy spirit 
aboard with him, and now there was hardly a pre- 
tense at a song as the men hauled, and Lewis 
walked the poop with careful quiet. 

The brig heeled handily as the wind cameabeam, 
and her wake gleamed with sparks of phosphor- 
escence. ‘‘Port,’ bade the captain, barely overa 
murmur. ‘Port it is,’ answered the man at the 
wheel, scarcely louder, as he dragged the spokes 
over. Between ill-ease and wonder, Lewis could 
not but admire the captain’s mastery of his craft. 
It was plain he was lying to go as near the point as 
he could, and now he conned the ship with a dex- 
terity, a sureness, a daintiness of method whichany 
seafarer must have admired. He was a seaman of 
renown; he was known in a score of ports for an adroit 
sailor and an expert navigator; and he handled the Soldan 
as a jockey handles a horse. The point narrowed as the 
brig rode up to it, and soon its white beach lay like a streak 
of snow at the feet of its palms. The spur of rock that 
arms its end like a fang was skirted neatly; Lewis could 
almost have spat into the water that boiled dangerously 
above it. He stood at the rail and marveled. 

“That’s the last of Martinique,” said the captain in a 
level voice. ‘“‘Mr. Lewis, do you ever pray?”’ 

Lewis stammered in embarrassment, but answered that 
he did, sometimes. 

“Lucky for you,” said the captain, still in that toneless 
voice. ‘‘Lucky you’ve something left to pray for.” 

He walked over to the weather side of the deck, leaving 
she second mate amazed. When Mr. Gammon came aft to 
stand his watch the captain gave him his course. Mr. 
Jammon was well content. He was pleased to put to 
sea again; pleased with the fair wind and the fine weather; 
and more than pleased to be done with an irksome and 
neomprehensible situation. 

“Nor’-nor’east it is, sir,” he repeated, rubbing his hands. 
‘Very good, sir. Shall I set the stuns’ls?”’ 

“Why?” asked the captain. 

“Why, sir?”” Mr. Gammon was puzzled. ‘‘She’d carry 
em nicely, sir, and they’d give her as much as two knots.” 

The wind held throughout the night, and dawn came 
Tesh and strong with salt. Martinique had sunk from 


sight, and already the memory of it and of the long, listless 
days at anchor in the harbor of St. Pierre was fading in the 
minds of the Soldan’s crew as the ancient routine of the 
sea laid its bond onthem. The sea has but one atmosphere; 
here tradition and circumstances are dominant, and no 
man’s mood avails to vary it. In harbor, anything may 
happen. Life under the land has change of hues; am- 
bition may salt it, passion paint it. But at sea all things 
have a nature in common; storm and calm are kin for 
the sailor, and the sea is a link between life and death. 

It was chiefly to Lewis that the demeanor of the captain 
seemed strange and like a portent. Mr. Gammon was not 
a man to bruise his faculties on a problem. If a thing 
baffled his understanding, he got even with it by accepting 
it without further question. Such minds enjoy life easily. 
The men talked the matter over voluminously; it was for 
some days the staple of fo’c’sle argument, those long, windy 
disputes that end nowhere. And the captain said nothing. 
He took his meals alone, and his manner repelled question. 
He “‘took the sun” daily, and was punctual and perfect in 
his duties; but when he had not to be on deck he remained 
alone in his stateroom. Lewis took careful note of him as 


“De Cap’n,” He Ejaculated. ‘‘It’ll be Cap’n” 


often as he appeared, and it seemed to him that the 
captain grew daily sharper in the face, more white and 
more strangely remote. That was it—the quality he had 
not been able to put a name to! A remoteness, an ethereal 
and almost spiritual aloofness. 

“You mind what I say,’’ he told Mr. Gammon the fourth 
day out; ‘‘the skipper’s deadly sick.” 

Mr. Gammon had come on deck an hour before his time 
and was walking the poop with the second mate. He 
lifted his cap and wiped his forehead. 

“Tm not feeling more than half well, myself,’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Headaches I despise, but a headache I’ve 
got, and what’s more, my lad’’—he stopped short in his 
walk and turned to Lewis with decision— “‘if I feel such 
another qualm as I felt a minute or two ago, I go to the 
rail, and, come what may, I fetch it up.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’re seasick!’’ exclaimed 
Lewis. 

Mr. Gammon grunted. ‘Nelson wasn’t above it,” he 
answered. ‘Thirty-six years, man and boy, I’ve trod 
deckplanks and turned out at eight bells, and now— it’s 
coming!”’ 

He went to the rail. As the spasm passed a faintness 
took possession of him; Lewis saw that he wavered on his 
legs and hurried to his aid. Mr. Gammon hung gasping 
on his arm, and choked for breath. 

“‘Something’s got me,”’ he managed to say, ina strangled 
whisper. ‘‘Pass me below, boy.” 
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The cook came to Lewis’ shout, and together they got 
Mr. Gammon down to his berth and stretched him in his 
bunk. He was nearly unconscious with the effort of the 
passage and Lewis was frightened at his inertness. The 
cook, an elderly man of Devon, folded his arms and looked 
down wisely at the spare figure in the bunk. 

‘Tis sudden,”’ he said, speaking into his gray beard. 
“Tis to be hoped he was ready.” 

Lewis, bending over the mate, looked round and snarled 
at him. ‘Shut your mouth,” he ordered, ‘‘and go and tell 
the captain!” 

“You can shut my mouth,” replied the cook, departing, 
“but you can’t stop me thinking.” 

While he was gone, the big youth labored over the mate 
to restore him to consciousness. He dragged the coat from 
him and loosed the collar of his shirt, ungirt his belt and 
took his boots off. He soaked a handkerchief in the wash 
hand basin and drenched the still face with cool water to 
restore any signal of life. 

He was still laving the forehead of the unconscious man 
when a noise at the door made him look round. Tke 
captain had come. He staggered into the little cabin es 

though his legs were failing under him, and Lewis 
shrank from him as froma personified plague. He 
was coatless, and the thin shirt he wore, which 
hung loosely about him as though the body within 
were shriveled, was not whiter than his face. He 
seemed to hold himself upright only by a savage 
effort, for his brow was beaded with the sweat of 
agony and the eyes were bright and dry like the 
eyes of pain. Over his shoulder the stout cook 
stared with round eyes. 

He came to the bunk and stood holding by its 
edge and swaying as he stood, looking down at the 
mate. 

“Ah,” he said at last, and his voice was thin 
and reedy, yet Lewis could have sworn there was 
triumph init. ‘‘Ah, you would crowd the stuns’ls 
on her, would you?” 

Then he noticed the wet kerchief in the second 
mate’s hand. 

“Yes, bathe his head,” he said weakly. ‘‘Do 
you think you can wash that off?” He pointed to 
Mr. Gammon’s face with some force of gesture 
which carried the young man’s eyes with it. 

‘Look close, man; look close,” bade the cap- 
tain, rocking where he stood, and Lewis bent and 
searched the calm brow. It seemed that there was 
some dim tracing of red on the weather-beaten skin. 

“There’s something,’”’ he said, bewildered. 

The captain laughed mirthlessly and signed to 
the cook. ‘‘Help me back to my bed,’’ he said. 
“There’s nothing man can do.” 

The cook grasped his arm cautiously with one 
hand. 

“Hold me up, man!” cried the captain. ‘Are 
you afraid?” 

“Yes,” said the man of Devon, ‘‘I be scared 
you'll drag me down.” 

Mr. Gammon opened his eyes at last, after Lewis 
had worked over him desperately for an hour. He 
came back to full consciousness without warning, 
and groaned as he lay. 

“How are you feeling now, sir?’’ asked Lewis 
anxiously. 

Mr. Gammon seemed to hesitate. ‘Troubled,’ 
he answered. ‘Troubled sore.”’ His lean face was 
creased with a kind of perplexity. “If I was to 
ask you now, Lewis, would you say I was looking 
anyways pale? It’s an idea I’ve got in my head.” 

“You’re looking fine,’ Lewis assured him. ‘‘ Your 
whiskers is a bit unsettled with handling you, but except 
for that you’re fine.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Gammon was gratified. ‘But pale, eh? 
Just enough to be noticeable, isn’t it?’’ he insisted. 

Lewis shook his head. ‘‘The other way,’ he said. 
bit red, if anything.”’ 

Mr. Gammon closed his eyes and lay still for a space of 
minutes. 

“T half guessed it,’’ he murmured at length. ‘‘I half 
guessed it. It’s a wonder he wouldn’t stay ashore, with 
this on him. Has he been in here?”’ 

“Who?” 

“The captain. Did he come in just now to gloat?” 

“Well,” said Lewis, “he surely did come, and sick 
enough he looked.” 

Mr. Gammon opened his eyes sharply. ‘‘I’d sick him,” 
he said, and frowned to himself. ‘‘Lewis,’’ he went on, 
“have you a guess what’s got me?”’ 

Lewis sat down on the tiny settee that ran athwartships 
across the cabin. His strong boy’s face was pale. 

“Ts it smallpox?” he asked. 

Mr. Gammon could just see him over the edge of the 
bunk. ‘In them islands,” he answered, ‘‘they call it 
‘verette,’ and they’re mostly itching with it from one 
year’s end to another. And I’ve got it.” 

Lewis sat still, staring at the sick man’s sharp profile 
—the long, thin nose, the formal mouth and the bleak 
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side-whiskers. He had nothing to say: the sailor is no 
adept at words in the face of great things. 

“Tt will be time for you to go on deck,” Mr. Gammon 
continued. ‘If I was you, I’d live on deck and in the 
wind. For you'll have the ship in your hands soon enough, 
and I’d do a bit of thinking, my boy, for it’s my belief 
there’ll be no sun took aboard of the Soldan from now on.”’ 

He would have it, and Lewis was not able to protest, 
so presently the second mate went on deck again. His 
thoughts were all adrift; the prevailing impression in his 
mind was of Mr. Gammon’s cabin, its formal neatness, 
like the tidiness of an old maid, and the mate lying limp 
in his bunk under the porthole, talking of smallpox and 
fate. 

It was Mr. Gammon’s watch on deck and the wheel had 
been relieved, but the men of the starboard watch had not 
gone below. The hands were standing about in the waist, 
and Lewis marked how their talk ceased and they turned 
to look at him as he emerged from the companion. He 
gave them a stare in return, and walked aft to look at the 
compass. The man at the wheel saw him approach and 
fidgeted. 

‘‘Took-a here, sir!’”’ he called, when Lewis was yet ten 
feet off. 

Lewis stopped. ‘‘Well?”’ he demanded. 

The man spat. “‘Duty’s duty,’ he answered. “But if 
you come alongside o’ me, Mr. Lewis, I drops this wheel 
and goes for’ard, and I can’t say any plainer than that.” 

‘“What the devil’s this?’’ said Lewis. ‘‘ You'd best be 
mighty careful, Simon, or I’ll show you something that’ll 
puzzle you. I'll teach you to give orders here.” 

“Keep off!’’ cried the man, as Lewis took a step toward 
him. He was manifestly aquake with some anxiety or 
other. ‘‘If I let go this wheel now, she’ll come aback and 
you'll have the sticks out of her.’’ He pulled over a spoke 
or two and steadied her. 

Lewis sat down on the cabin’s skylight. ‘If you’ve 
got your understanding,” he said bitterly, ‘‘you’d better 
tell what’s up. For I’ve a mind to come over and make a 
hospital case of you.” 

The man Simon touched his cap. ‘‘There’s only one 
thing, sir,’ he said respectfully. ‘“‘If you’ll be so good as 
to tell us on your oath that the skipper and the mate ain’t 
down with the smallpox, it isn’t me will say a word against 
your comin’ nearer.”’ 

Lewis nodded. ‘‘That’s the cook,” ‘he said, aloud but 
to himself. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ answered Simon, giving hélm as he spoke, in 
response to a flap of the main royal leach. “‘Yes, sir, he’s 
told the truth and all hands is in it. Act o’ God and peril 
of the sea—them’s all in the day’s work, but the hands says 
they didn’t sign on for smallpox. Maybe, sir, you’d call 
the hands aft and speak a word to them.” 

“You shut your mouth!’’ commanded Lewis. * ‘‘ When 
I want to speak to the hands, I sha’n’t need the advice of 
any tarry-shirted fo’c’sle ornament. And perhaps, since 
I mustn’t look in the binnacle, you’d be so nice and kind 
as to tell me how she’s heading.” 

“Nor’east be nor’, sir,’’ answered the man. 

‘Keep her well up,” ordered Lewis. ‘I guess I'll go 
down and have a word with the captain.” 

But the door of the captain’s room was locked within, 
and he could get no answer to all his knocking. In the 
main cabin sat the cook, his elbows on the table. The 
men had refused to have him forward. 

“Ts the captain in his bunk?” asked Lewis. 

The cook rolled an eye at him. “Aye,” he answered. 
“T put him there. An’ by his orders I locked the door 
when I came out and dropped the key in by the grating.” 

“Was he—was he—anyways queer?’’ whispered the 
second mate. 

Thestout cook pursed his lips. “‘Queerish,” he answered ; 
“‘queerish for him. He’ve took a way of talking like as if 
he was alone. And him in his senses at that.” 

The second mate sat down at the table and looked 
across it blankly at the cook. The little cabin was very 
quiet, for their accustomed ears took no note of the creak 
of the ship as she moved. 

“You'll be putting back to the islands, eh?’’ the cook 
inquired. 

“Back to‘ the islands?”’? The second mate started. 
“No. Why would 1? We’re bound for Bristol, ain’t we?”’ 

The cook shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘’T'was only a 
question,” he said. ‘‘ You’re a navigator, then?”’ 

“Me?” Lewis stared at the stout man resentfully and 
rose from his seat. f 

“Bristol we’re bound for,’’ he said significantly. ‘‘It 
may be the Old Man’s past sailing his own ship, as you 
think, but the time hasn’t come when I’ve to give an 
account to you. D’you see?”’ 

““No,”’ answered the cook bluntly. ‘‘A man’s a man 
and a question’s a question. The hands’ll be asking it, 
so why not me?”’ : 

‘“When the hands ask, I’ll have their answer ready,”’ 
retorted Lewis. ‘‘But as for you, you’re in an error. I'll 
put you right now. You'll eat when I’ve finished and 
you'll turn in on the lockers, and you'll keep a civil tongue, 
or I’ll cut it out for you.” 


A Sea Chest Stood 
Open on the Floor, 
as Though the Captain 
Had Been Seeking Something 


He leant across the table and thrust an iron fist under 
the cook’s nose. 

“And you'll ask no questions to bother me, either,” he 
said. ‘‘D’you see now?”’ 

The cook rose to his feet. 
corously. 

“Then go and attend to the mate,’’ ordered Lewis, and 
went on deck again. ; ; 

There was a small chart-house on the poop, just for’ard 
of the skylight, and he carried a pillow and a blanket up 
here, and lay down from time to time for a brief rest. The 
wind strengthened in the first watch, and puffed frequently 
into little vehement squalls, so that royals and the foretop 
gallant were furled. Walking the weather side of the poop 
between whiles, in his stiff oilskins, Lewis had leisure to 
gain some realization of his position. He was not a navi- 
gator, as the cook had hinted. Admirable sailor though 
he was, judicious, prudent and unafraid, with the whole 
gear of a ship indelibly catalogued in his brain, the sextant 
was still a mystery to him. Give him a course, and he 
could handle anything that carried canvas; but he could 
no more find his way to Bristol or back to St. Pierre than 
he could fly there. That did not greatly disconcert him; 
but, as he strode the planking by the rail, with the hollow 
boom of the mainsail in his ears and the rush of the water 
at his elbow, he began to realize how he stood alone— 
utterly alone, between the plague and the doubting, un- 
reasonable crew. They would look to him for leading and 
salvation, relying on him entirely, with the instinctive 
trust of seamen in their officers, the while they hampered 
him with their fancies and withheld all help. 

He went into the chart-house to see the course on a 
telltale compass that hung there, for it galled him to have 
to ask the man at the wheel. The wind was hauling to 
the north; it was running fair, but he would not know 
how to take advantage of it. At daylight the cook came 
up and said Mr. Gammon wished to speak to him. 

A little hurricane lamp was burning over the mate’s 
bunk, and Mr. Gammon’s face was directly in the light of 
it. The cabin was as neat as a boudoir, but, as he entered, 
Lewis baulked momentarily at some taint in the air, a 
whiff of disease. 

“You mustn’t come here again, Lewis,’’ began Mr. 
Gammon. “It don’t lie with your duty. But I’m wishful 
to speak to the captain.” 

Lewis explained how matters stood. 

““Ah! Well, then, he’s dead,” said Mr.Gammon. ‘‘No, 
don’t argue. I say he’s dead, an’ I’ll take the responsibil- 
ity, Mr. Lewis. Now, him being dead, who’s captain here?”’ 

He turned on his pillow and looked up at the young 
man’s face. 

““Why,” answered Lewis carefully, ‘‘him being dead, 
you are.” 

A gleam lived momentarily in the sick man’s eyes and 
he turned away again. ‘‘That’s so,” he murmured. 
“That’s so.” 

‘What are your orders, Captain Gammon?” asked 
Lewis. 

Mr.Gammon sighed. ‘I take that kind of you,” he said. 
““My orders is these. You’ll take a hatchet and you’ll 
open Captain Appleyard’s door and then report to me.” 

“‘ Aye, aye, sir.”’ 


“Yes, sir,” he replied de- 


‘temptuously, ‘‘which of you is the sea-lawyer?”’ 
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There was no difficulty in opening the door of the 
captain’s room. Lewis drove the edge of the hatchet 
between the lock and a jamb and laid his knee to the haft. 
The lock promptly drew from its place and the door swung 
back. 

He laid his hatchet on the table, doffed his cap and en- 
tered. A sea chest stood open on the floor, as though the 
captain had been seeking something. In the bunk lay 
what was left of Captain William Appleyard. He had 
drawn a handkerchief over his face and Lewis lifted it. 
Smallpox was naked beneath. He put back the kerchief 
with a shudder; it was not a thing to see. 

Lewis reported to Mr. Gammon, who showed no surprise. 

“He ought to be buried,” hesaid. ‘‘ But you say there’s 
trouble with the men? H’m. Well, there’s you and the 
cook, and maybe you could get that nigger Jordan aft and 
scare the bounce out of him. I wish I was on deck. I do 
that! I’ve drunk a whole bottle of Number Seven from 
the medicine chest, but, do what I can, I can’t keep a 
sweet peace from stealing over me, and there ain’t any 
plainer symptom than that sweet peace.” 

He gave some counsel about the course, and then Lewis 
asked if he could do anything to ease him. 

“Not a thing,” replied Mr. Gammon. ‘‘Save for the 
pains o’ hell here and there, I’m doing nicely, thank you. 
And it’s good to be in command, Thirty-six years, man 
and boy, I’ve turned in and out at eight bells and stood my 
watch and done my duty aboard of ships, but I was getting 
to hunger for a quarterdeck of my own. And, now I’ve 
got it, I’m in my bunk.” 

The news of the captain’s death was soon all over the 
ship, and when Lewis, red-eyed with want of sleep, went on 
deck again, the hands came aft to speak to him. They 
mustered in the waist, and he leaned on the rail at the 
break of the poop to hear them. They were all ill at ease; 
a break in the routine of a ship’s life always disconcerts a 
sailor, and Lewis took a grip on his faculties to make the 
best of his position. 

“Well,” he said, snapping the word at them con- 


They shuffled and fidgeted, the nine weather-worn, hairy 
men, whose experience was wide as the sea, whose dreams 
were narrow as the ship. 

Only the negro grinned. 

““Come!”’ cried Lewis. ‘‘ You do no work to speak of — 
you ought to be able to talk. Give a name to it or get 
for’ard.”’ 

An elder man spat and pulled the cap from his head. 
His face was the hue of hand-worked leather, and his — 
regard was a child’s. 

“Well, Morgan,” said the second mate. 
you at your time of life?”’ 

“Tt’s this way of it, sir,’’ began Morgan: ‘‘this crew 
knows its place, which is for’ard in due season. But this 
crew wants to know, beggin’ your pardon, who’s com- 
mandin’ of this ship?”’ 

“*Go on,” ordered Lewis. 

“‘Cap’n Appleyard bein’ dead, an’ Cap’n Gammon 
moored to his bunk and as good as dead,” continued 
Morgan, gaining confidence, ‘‘this crew is wishful to know 
who’s layin’ the course, and where the brig is bearin’ up for.”’ — 

“T see,” said Lewis. He straightened up and looked 
them over witheringly. ‘‘So that’s why the watch has 
knocked off and come aft in the middle of the morning 
watch? Now, if this don’t beat cock-fighting! You’re 
about as fingerless a crowd as ever I had the ill-luck to 
ship with, but I did think some of you had the beginnings 
of sense. Is this your first voyage, Morgan? Have you 
just left mother, eh? Or have you bought the brig?” 

He was working himself up into a rage in the orthodox 
style, and the men quailed. Their coming aft without 
leave had not been in order, and this was Lewis’ advantage. 
But Morgan was staunch. 

“This crew don’t value that kind of talk no more than 
bilge,’ he persisted stoutly. ‘‘The hands wants to know 
who’s navigatin’ this brig, and we means to have ou 
answer.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?’’—Lewis thundered it at them. 
“Well, then, here’s an answer for you! You ask where 
we're headin’ for? If I have a short answer or a slow fist 
aboard of this brig while I’m an officer on her, it’s Newgate 
you're headin’ for. Mutiny, isit? You dogs! I'll give yo 
your answer. Get for’ard, every man-Jack! Morgan, yo 
stop where you are. I’ve something more for you.” 

The men gaped at him, but Lewis had not risen fro 
the fo’c’sle by seamanship alone. His voice of authority | 
carried it off, and they began to retreat. Ina moment only 
Morgan was left—sullen and abashed. 

“Come up here, Morgan,” bade Lewis, and the grizzle 
seaman climbed the lee ladder and stood before him. 

“Oh, I’m not asking you to scare yourself by touching — 
me,” said Lewis. ‘‘This is a fine beginning, isn’t it? 
Here’s you, that ought to be a sailor anyhow, leading the 
hands in a mutiny. For mutiny is what it is, my man 
I’d thought better of you, Morgan. I was going to put you — 
on to keep watch and watch with me ——”’ 

He paused. Morgan stared in astonishment. 

““Me?”’ said Morgan. : 


““What’s took 
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“Yes, you,”’ answered Lewis. ‘“ But how can I trust you 
» boss the hands when I find you speaking for them on a 
rn like this? They’d get all round you: they’d do what 
1ey liked with you. They'd oe 

“Would they!’’ Morgan answered with emphasis. ‘‘If 
yur orders goes with me, sir, they’ll go with the hands, 
1’ you may lay to that, sir.”’ 

“Very well,” said Lewis quietly. ‘‘ You'll take the port 
atch. Tell the cook anda pair of hands to get the captain 
to his blankets and on to a grating. We'll bury him 
ow.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,’’ murmured Morgan without flinching. 

By what means Morgan drove the men to that sombre 
sk Lewis never asked, but before midday the brig was 
ear of the corpse. The second mate had a long talk with 
r.Gammon and carried the chart to him, and received in- 
ructions about keeping the dead-reckoning and the course. 

“Not that the dead-reckoning will 
»much for you,”’ said Mr.Gammon 
the end of it. “‘ But some reckon- 
gisonlyright. The thing to do is 
2ep your eyes skinned for a ship an’ 
ta navigator from her. You'll be 
eeting one soon, for I’m feeling 
ost marvelous resigned.”’ 

Lewis rolled up the chart and 
yssed it on the settle. 

“Take a brace on yourself,’”’ he 
id. ‘‘Maybe you'll pull through 
at, and it gives me the chills to see 
yu lyin’ there so calm and talkin’ 
‘dyin’ that way.” 

Mr. Gammon smiled faintly. The 
wful ill had come to the surface in 
vots on his face. _ 

“My last ship,” he said, ‘‘was the 
aulamander, with Captain Love, 
ad he was pickin’ up moorings in 
io Harbor. I was on the fo’e’sle, 
here I’d ought to be, and I checked 
ax way toosoon. Wecome to, with 
1e main-yard aback, twenty fathom 
om the buoy, and I mind the kind 
‘disappointment I felt. ’Tis that 
ay 'm feeling now with my 
aarterdeck up there and me not 
dle to putafoottoit. I’velaid here 
ours looking up at them planks,”’ 
Some desolation took hold of 
ewis and he bowed his head. 
“Luff you may,” said Mr. Gam- 
on gently. ‘‘This is in the articles 
id comes under Act of God. 

ke hands with me, my boy; I’ve 
gged you for a good officer and a 
ne sailor. Shake hands.” 
Lewis took the hand and then, 
oved to his foundations bent for- 
ard and touched his lips to the 
ck man’s forehead. 
Two days more Mr. Gammon lay 
_ his bunk of the Soldan; on the 
1ird they passed him over the side. 
‘was a stiff day and they beat to 
indward under topsails, and even 
sword went to lift the grating and 
ve the captain his discharge, a 
ash of spray curled inand drenched 
1emen. Lewis kept a man aloft on 
ie fore as lookout, in the hopes of 
dming up with some ship that 
ight have a navigator to spare, 
ad for the rest he held as close to 
wrthwest-by-north as the wind 
ould let him. 
Save the cook, no man on board 
ould touch him. Morgan might 
ive been bullied or shamed to it, 
at Lewis would spare no word to 
ake him. An understanding pre- 
uiled that he was to keep his 
stance from the seamen; he had 
xt seen the steering compass for 
iys. The demeanor of the men was respectful; there was 
ren some awe in it. He knew that they watched him 
}aman under a curse, awaiting his fall into the disease 
iat had killed his superiors. But the work of the ship was 
»ated no jot. Morgan proved an efficient watch-officer, 
nding a little to tyranny, and Lewis’ hand had closed. 
e ate and slept aft, and Morgan had established his 
iarters in the small locker next the galley. 
An empty week passed, a week of wind and rain, with 
2ver a sign of a sail. When at last the lookout on the 
reroyal-yard announced one, Lewis was in his bunk, and 
as called in haste by the cook. He tumbled up at top 
iste, and found Morgan superintending the work of 
weading every stitch of canvas that would hold wind. 
othing wasto be seen from the deckas yet, but the lookout 


pointed the direction and the brig was braced up sharp 
for a chase. The Soldan was a good model, and carried a 
fairly clean bottom, and it had been Appleyard’s boast that 
he had never been passed by anything with square sails. 

Lewis ordered all hands on deck, and soon the booms 
began to sprout from the irons and the stuns’ls were 
hauled out to windward. The little vessel felt them at once 
and put her lee shoulder down purposefully and set her scup- 
pers awash. She was reeling off the knots finely; and the 
men who presently came aft to heave the log grinned as 
Morgan chalked the tally on the slate. The only question 


was whether she could come up with the ship ahead before 
dark, and there was scum in the sky up to windward that 
seemed to promise she would. 

It was early in the forenoon watch, about two bells, 
when the ship was sighted, and Lewis established himself 
under the weather cloth in the main rigging to sail her all 


“Pll Ship You to Navigate on My Brig. One Shilling for the Passage is the Wages”’ 


day. Poor Mr. Gammon would have been aghast at his 
tenacity. When the scum up-wind thickened to a blot and 
came screaming down as a squall, he merely called to 
“stand by tops’l halliards.” Royals and topgallants 
might carry away if they couldn’t hold up. Even the men 
who stood by to lower away if need should be looked 
uneasily aft, as the brig lowered her rail from poop to 
fo’e’sle into the racing water and scooped it in by the ton. 
But Lewis stood braced, his eyes on the clew of the main- 
royal, and the squall blew over with no harm done. By 
four bells in the afternoon watch they had lifted her tops’ls. 

“‘We’re comin’ up with her,” said Lewis exultantly. 

Morgan chuckled. ‘‘I think you’d run down the 
Flyin’ Dutchman, sir, the way you hang on to them kites,” 
he answered, with a note of admiration. 
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By four bells in the dog-watch—six o’clock in the 
evening —she was only a couple of miles ahead, and the 
Soldan ran up her ensign. The evening had come in gray 
and bleak; rain was in the air; and when the stranger was 
at last prevailed upon to reply with her ensign, Lewis saw 
that it would be too dark to communicate by flags. The 


- ship ahead was a great full-rigger, with skysails and royals 


already stowed for the night, and Lewis determined to 
run down to her and interview her captain by word of 
mouth. 

“Stand by weather main-braces,” heordered. ‘‘Morgan, 
stand by to back the main-yard. I’m going to bellow 
across to this fellow.” 

He got the speaking trumpet from the chart-house and 
they forged down to the big ship. Jordan, the negro, was 
at the wheel, and none could steer like he. Lewis conned 
and the big black man steered her to a hair. Close quarters 
at sea are justly hated and avoided 
by every sailor; one has but to 
touch, once, and a ship’s side crushes 
like an egg. From his place on the 
poop Lewis could make out shapes 
of men at the other’s rail, and as the 
brig forged up on the ship’s quarter 
he caught the bark of an order that 
manned braces for an emergency. 
Deftly he sailed in, snapping the 
steering orders over his shoulder, 
and soon the great ship was along- 
side, no more than fifty feet away. 

Lewis climbed on the sheer pole, 
lifted the trumpet, and vociferated 
impressively. 

“Back your main-yard,” he 
roared. ‘‘Want to speak to you.” 

A voice thinned by the inter- 
vening water replied from the ship’s 
rail. 

“What ship are you?” it asked. 

“Soldan, of Cardigan, from Mar- 
tinique for Bristol,’ replied Lewis. 
“‘Captain and chief officer dead; no 
navigator aboard. Who are you?”’ 

There was a pause before the 
answer came, and meanwhile the 
two vessels rode side by side in the 
growing dark. 

“What ship are you?” roared 
Lewis again. 

“Vavasour,’’ came the answer at 
last, ‘“‘of London. Rio for Cardiff. 
How did you lose them?”’ 

“Smallpox,” replied Lewis. ‘‘Can 
you send me a navigator?” 

He strained his eyes at the ship, 
and it seemed to him that the man 
who had been speaking to him 
turned from the rail to others who 
stood near. The tinkle of distant 
talk just made itself audible, and 
then he was hailed again. 

“Back your main-yard,”’ shouted 
the ship. 

Lewis gave the order joyfully, 
and a cheer rose from the main deck 
as the men laid the yardssquare and 
stopped the way of the brig. The 
ship forged past them, a superb 
sight, with her long sheer and her 
tall spars, and from her the second 
mate could hear the orders flying. 
Evidently she was going to lie to 
ahead and lower a boat, and all 
would be well in half an hour. 

“You can get those stuns’ls off 
her, Morgan,” he shouted, for it 
seemed likely to be a squally night, 
and as the hands clattered aloft to 
the work he saw to it that a line 
was cleared for the boat and a 
Jacob’s ladder roused up for the use 
of the officer who should come 
aboard. The sidelights were out to 
serve fora mark for her, and when all was done he walked the 
poop and waited. He was unaffectedly glad of the forth- 
coming relief; no disappointment darkened his thoughts 
at his impending supersession in the command of the brig; 
and when Morgan came aft, the stuns’ls in, he said as much. 

“My people live at Penarth,” he said. ‘I’ve hardly 
given them a thought this passage. It’s only just across 
the water from Bristol, too.” 

Morgan nodded in sympathy. ‘‘I used to have a wife in 
Stockholm,”’ he volunteered. ‘‘Suited me very well. 
Some day I'll try the Baltic again and come to alongside of 
her. It’s fourteen years now since I clapped eyes on her.”’ 

“T wonder if I'll get anything out of the owners over 
this?’’ mused Lewis. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY‘: 


HROUGHOUT 
fp its young and 

strenuous life the 
University of Chicago 
has had to struggle 
against two damaging 
accusations—that it is 
a Standard Oil institu- 
tion, and that it isa 
hotbed of revolution- 
ary doctrine. Across 
its official letterheadsis 
inscribed: ‘‘ Founded 
by John D. Rocke- 
feller,’ and from day 
to day the newspaper 
press has flaunted in 
staring headlines irre- 
sponsible utterances of 
its Faculty, in literature and in sociology. Either fact 
would condemn an ordinary institution of learning. Shall 
this one survive them both? 

For fifteen years it has not only survived them, but pros- 
pered exceedingly. It has taken its place, in size and in 
the character of its teaching as in wealth, among the fore- 
most universities in the land. 

The chief source of misrepresentation of the university 
has been the Chicago daily press, and through it the press 
of the entire country. One of the most profitable means 
of self-support for students is to write up the university 
news. Flagrant exaggerations increase the earnings and 
are welcomed as an evidence of journalistic skill. 

A highly characteristic example occurred in recent 
memory at the University of Michigan. A professor 
enlivened his lecture with a little talk on various conven- 
tions in courtship. The student-journalist —representing 
a paper that boasts itself, and not without color of justi- 
fication, the best all-round newspaper in the country — 
reported that he illustrated his lecture by getting a 
woman-pupil up on the platform and acting out with her 
in realistic detail the form of proposal—and acceptance 
—which he himself preferred. The item was widely 
copied and hilariously commented upon. The under- 
graduate was expelled—and was immediately taken on 
the staff of the great newspaper. 

When applied to Chicago University, the effect of such 
methods may easily be imagined. The case of Professor 
Triggs is well known. That he lacked common-sense and 
balance is obvious. None the less, he was a victim of perse- 
cution. His first leap into the spot-light was the result of 
a speech at a fraternity dinner on the topic of The Most 
Important Question in the World: he said that for himself 
it was what to name his new baby. Postprandially foolish 
the remark undoubtedly was, but what shall be said of a 
press that made a sensation of it? From that time what- 
ever he said—and he had the gift of tongue—was wildly 
exaggerated and shamelessly perverted. Rockefeller, he 
once remarked, was as original a genius in industrial com- 
bination as Shakespeare in the poetic drama—a proposi- 
tion that is at least debatable. He was reported as having 
said that Rockefeller was as great a genius as Shake- 
speare, and the incident was so twisted as to give 
the impression that the chief end of the University 
was to glorify its founder. 

I was told, and on the best authority, that Triggs 
would have lost his position in the university 
much sooner if it had not been for such persecu- 
tions. Above everything President Harper valued 
liberty of speech, and long refused to abandon 
one of his Faculty under fire. A similarly credit- 
able scruple prevents the expulsion of offending 
reporters. The Faculty is indulgent of self- 
supporting students, and they usually maintain, 
very plausibly, when questioned, that the work 
of falsification is done by copy editors in the 
newspaper office. 

The simple fact is that the teaching of the 
university cannot be said to lean either toward 
capitalism or toward socialism. The department 
of economics, as it happens, is under a man of 
slow-going, highly conservative opinions. That of 
sociology is so advanced as to be sometimes up in 
the air. All is well, for it is the function of a 
great university to teach, not what to think, 
but how to think. Its spirit is that of scientific 
culture unhampered by authority—the freedom 
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Chicago: A University by Enchantment 


By JOHN CORBIN 


to teach and the freedom to learn without any inspira- 
tion but the love of truth. 

Doctor Harper’s ideal for his new institution was of a 
largeness approaching grandiosity. It was to be a com- 
plete and perfect university, combining all the ideals recog- 
nized in American education. Himself a graduate of Yale 
and a professor there when called to Chicago, he held 
firmly in mind the two principles of the Eastern university 
—that of the liberal training of character, both mental 
and moral, which we have inherited from the English uni- 
versities; and that of pure scientific culture, which in 
recent decades we have adopted from the German. To 
these were to be added the principle of technical education 
which, already recognized even at Yale and Harvard, is 
dominant in the newer universities of the West. 

If his physical strength had been commensurate, there 
is no telling to what heights he might have raised the 
institution during his lifetime. But at the outset his 
physique gave warning of a breakdown. The only wonder 
is that he survived his gigantic labors so long. 

To the end, however, his mind and will were master. 
On his death-bed he dictated incessantly to a stenographer, 
bringing to such completion as was possible his labors as a 
scholar and an educator. There is something really ter- 
rible in the grim composure with which he met hisend. He 
prescribed in minute detail the arrangements for his 
funeral, even directing that the watchers who guarded his 
coffin should be served with luncheon at midnight. 


“The Fabric of a Dream” 


N A RECENT address before the Yale alumni of Ohio, 
President Hadley described the Western institutions as 
local rather than national, and lacking in ‘‘an atmosphere 
charged with tradition.’”’ The great Eastern institutions 
have expanded with the nation from its earliest begin- 
nings, year by year, generation by generation. The few 
Colonists and Indians of the seventeenth century have 
slowly grown to three and four thousand young men from 
all corners of the land, from many nations widely scat- 
tered over the globe. The earliest curriculum of divinity, 
spelling and arithmetic, has expanded until it includes all 
modern arts, sciences and professions, each a spontaneous 
growth from the soil of our national life. The sod is en- 
riched with the tares of old harvests, nourishing even in 
decay. The University of Chicago, on the other hand, 
has sprung forth out of nothing, as if by a stroke of magic. 
And if it has the glamour of enchantment, it has also some- 
thing that seems as yet fantastic and of questionable 
stability. It is a mingling of old and new, of native and 
foreign—‘‘the fabric of a dream” that time is only grad- 
ually proving not to be “baseless.” 

Certain of President Harper’s innovations once seemed 
to strike at the root of the spirit of American education, 
and notably ‘‘the quarter system.” 

Elsewhere the unit of residence and instruction is a 
year of eight or nine months, which must be satisfactorily 
completed in order to count for a degree. During the 
summer, the entire plant lies virtually idle. Classes come 
and go in phalanx; and in the class spirit, it is thought, 
lies the local spirit and tradition, the genius of the place. 
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At Chicago the unit is a quar 
ter of three months, at the en 
of which every course of in 
struction is brought to a defi 
nite close; and the teachi 
continues throughout the year 
For both teachers and taught this means a vast increas 
of freedom. As elsewhere, a normal year’s work consists 0 
three quarters. But a professor who so chooses may teal 
six consecutive quarters, and at the end of them have 
uninterrupted vacation for study or travel of half a ye 
Or, if he is willing to take less pay, he may teach at t 
rate of only two quarters yearly, thus gaining an annu 
vacation of six months, or a biennial vacation of twelve 

For the students the liberty is even greater. The ma 
jority of them take their degrees in the usual manner fo; 
four years’ work of three quarters each, omitting the su 
mer quarter, and so maintain considerable class spiri 
But a student may, if he chooses to work continuously 
gain his degree in three instead of four years, or he may 
make any interval between quarters. Many student 
have left college to teach, completing the work for thei 
degrees in successive summer quarters. One spread hi 
undergraduate career over fourteen years, not qualifyi 
as bachelor of arts until he was father of a family. 

In a section as busy as the Middle West there is abu 
dant use for such an institution. The sacrifices oftel 
made to get a degree are little short of heroic. Many st 
dents light street lamps, tend furnaces, wait on table 
wash dishes. One student, an athlete of national rep 
tation, tutors in his spare hours all day and manages 
telephone exchange until early morning. 

The situation has its dangers. On the one hand, bo 
are tempted to strive for a university education who 
abilities would better be employed in the manual arts an 
trades; while, on the other, able fellows break down under 
the continued strains of money-making and study. But it 
will be a sad day for our democracy when it ceases to be 
theambition of our youth torise through learning. Accord- 
ing to Dr. James H. Canfield, one per cent. of Ameria 
men are educated, and these hold forty per cent. of 
positions of trust and distinction. r 

As yet both time and money have been lacking t 
build up the technical departments at Chicago. Indu: 
trial chemistry, it is true, is very ably taught, and the de 
partments of pure science are among the most advanced i 
the country; but there are no schools of engineering, civil 
mechanical, electrical or mining; there is no school of 
architecture or of agriculture. The utilitarian needs of the 
Middle West are in a large measure already supplied, and 
very well supplied, by the State universities. 

Not only the University of Wisconsin, but the Univer 
sity of Illinois at Champaign, have agricultural and engi: 
neering departments of the highest efficiency. Purdue, in 
Indiana, has an admirable school of engineering with a 
strongly ‘‘practical’’ bent. 

President Harper’s idea seems to have been to give the 
West the kind of education it lacked rather than the kind 
it wanted. Yet there are manifest difficulties in starting a 
new institution against the grain, and especially in face of 
the tide of Western youths of greater leisure which has s 
long been flowing East. Mr. Rockefeller’s latest gift has 
been spent for the technical schools. 

Original as was President Harper’s scheme in certain 
details, it is prevailingly imitative, even assimilative. 

At the outset a complete prospectus of the university 
as a whole, worked out in the minutest detail, was sent fo 
criticism to over fifty American institutions, with 
a view to coming in touch with all the latest a 
most progressive developments in education. In 
every case in which an older university had made 
itself preéminent in the teaching of a particula 
subject, its system and organization were repro 
duced. Thus the Harvard department of Englisk 
was exactly copied and placed in the hands of ¢ 
group of its most brilliant young graduates. 

The schools of the learned professions have 
advanced slowly, but with the same minuteness 
and breadth of purpose. The Law School is ¢ 
replica of that at Harvard, which developed th 
“case”’ system of studying the law in its evolution 
from the practice of centuries, and is in charge of 
one of its most distinguished professors. In his 
plans for the Medical School, President Harpe Ss 
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ripe for benevolent assimilation. 

There are human difficulties in the way of sue 
a plan—as Harvard has found in the course of i 
efforts to incorporate the Massachusetts Institu 
of Technology. As yet Rush is no more thai 


nevolently affiliated. The first two years of the univer- 
y course in medicine are pursued in the admirable 
entific laboratories on the Midway, after which the 
asses migrate to the elder institution. 
The Divinity School, like the university as a whole, is 
minally Baptist, and its head is a Baptist, as are the 
esident and a majority of the board of trustees. The 
iiversity of Chicago is scarcely more Baptist than Har- 
rd is Unitarian or Yale Congregational. It is in the 
aduate school that the university has made 
strongest mark. At the outset leading pro- 
ssors in all subjects were induced by the 
gnificence of the new foundation and by 
eral salaries to migrate to the new institu- 
mm. Few, even of our oldest universities, 
elled Chicago, either in the number and 
riety of subjects taught or in the ability 
d reputation of the men teaching them. 
ie university library, containing 367,442 
‘lumes and 1287 current periodicals, is one 
‘the three or four largest in the country. 
-boratories and museums are equally strong. 
ie students in the graduate school reach the 
traordinary number of 1121. The univer- 
y issues twelve periodicals recording original 
ances in science and philology, several of 
tich are of world-wide reputation. 
The new president of the university, Harry 
‘att Judson, is an older man than his pred- 
sssor—older in temperament as in years. 
ctor Harper’s chief failing, and especially 
m the point of view of the founder, was the 
aguine largeness of his undertaking and the 
'ishness of his expenditures. Under Doctor 
fdson the institution has for the first time 
come approximately self-supporting on the 
sis of its endowment. For the present the 
irk of expansion is in abeyance. The effort will be 
ther to perfect the departments already in being by an 
trease in equipment and in funds available for teaching. 
it the original aim of completeness is held firmly in 
Ww. 
President Harper’s ‘‘immense forethoughtfulness’’ is 
where more clearly evident than in his plans for 
> residential and social life of the students. The 
parent failure of the Eastern type of university to 
ike the local atmosphere and traditions permeate the 
ident body as a whole must have been obvious to him, 
dhe had, besides, to counteract a new set of forces tend- 
; to render undergraduate life uncompanionable and 
homelike —the distracting influences of the city and the 
sorbing earnestness of the students, the disintegrating 
ltuences of the quarter system and the large proportion 
‘graduate students. The scheme he hit on to give char- 
‘er and tone to the student body was that which the 
tiversity of Wisconsin has lately projected: the resi- 
tial hall. 
As yet the system is very imperfectly developed. Three 
the organizations, one for men and two for women, are 
re clubs of students residing off the campus or even in 
» city, and have no home except a clubroom appointed 
the Faculty in one of the university buildings. Nine of 
»m, five for men and four for women, have separate 
idential buildings in the campus. Each has as its head 
nember of the Faculty appointed by the president and 
subject to certain general university statutes, but each 
ets its own house committee and other officers, and is 
tually self-governing. None of them has a separate 
‘ing-hall. The members take their meals in two large 
Js, one for each sex. 
Chey differ in development, but the purpose is even- 
ily to make them genuinely social and residential 
nmunities. 
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breakfast is served. 
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conceived it in its logically perfect form. A larger com- 
munity is requisite for the most perfect social and athletic 
development —the English universities have found that the 
ideal number is somewhere between one hundred and 
seventy-five and two hundred and twenty-five. And to 
give each hall individuality of character and compactness 
it is essential to centre its life in a closed quadrangle. 
Fraternity and club life also bear the stamp of President 
Harper’s mind. It was his purpose to build each chapter 


a house on the campus and rent it 
at a minimum price; but the under- 
graduates proved untractable. It is 
said that they objected to being 
herded together on a basis of seeming 
equality. They are, however, ad- 
ministered as halls and subject to the 
general rules for halls—an arrange- 
ment that is said to have lessened the 
evils of the fraternity system. There 
are fourteen undergraduate, five 
medical and three law chapters, with 
an average membership of something 
over twenty. 

To represent the student body as 
a whole, President Harper devised a 
junior council for the two lower 
classes and a senior council for the two 
upper. The elections to the councils 
are free from machine politics, and the 
membership in consequence very rep- 
resentative. They manage such mat- 
ters of general interest as the junior 
promenade. A characteristic exam- 
ple of their activity occurred lately, 
when they protested against the 
prices at the university bookstore. 


The women’s halls are open to any 
student, appointments being made 
For three months 
the newcomer resides as guest and 
cannot become a member except by 
election of the community. All the 
halls have a common room or parlor 
for general use, receptions and 
dances, in which freshmen, upper- 
classmen and graduates meet, to the 
manifest advantage of all. 

The farthest advanced of the 
men’s halls is Hitchcock, a very 
beautiful and richly-furnished build- 
ing, divided into five sections or 
entries connected outside by a beau- 
tiful Gothie corridor. 
nearest the athletic field is given over 
to the athletic teams in the training 
season, an arrangement which should 
prove fruitful in developing precisely 
that esprit de corps which a city uni- 
versity is pitifully prone to lack. The 
entry at the other end has a hall 
library and a lounging-room in which 

It is the conscious purpose of the 
authorities, as soon as may be, to make the hall of limited 
size, with common rooms and individual dining-rooms, the 
normal centre of undergraduate life. 

Some such plan, as I pointed out in the article on 
Wisconsin, is inevitable if the American university is to 
make its spirit and traditions permeate the entire body of 
students. But, though the University of Chicago has car- 
ried the system farther than any other, it has not yet 


by the registrar. 


Each class has its society, made up mainly of fraternity 
men, though there are usually two or three independents. 
The senior society, the Owl and Snake, corresponds closely 
in a measure to the three great senior societies at Yale. 
Its membership is chosen strictly on the basis of prom- 
inence in the leading undergraduate activities. Its gather- 
ings are so secret that it is not generally known where 
it meets, or whether it has a house of its own. Its influ- 
ence is said to be strong and well directed. There are 
other undergraduate societies, as, for example, the Black 
Friars, who give a college play every year. 

To supplement the exclusive organizations—halls and 
fraternities and societies--there is the Reynolds Club, 
which is open to all students of the university. Its func- 
tion is that of the Harvard Union, which in turn was 
modeled on tke celebrated Oxford Union, with the excep- 
tion that it does not hold debates—a feature which has 
fallen into subordinate position in its prototypes. It has 
bowling-alleys and billiard-tables, a library and periodical- 
room, and very beautiful rooms in which it holds monthly 
dances. Thus even those students without special affilia- 
tions are afforded a point of contact with the undergrad- 
uate life. 

Socially as educationally, in short, the University of 
Chicago has projected, and in a considerable measure real- 
ized, an ideal type of the American university, and the 
only type, so far as I can see, which restores it to its original 
and normal character as a school for manners and morals 
as well as for the mind. It has done this in the face of no 
little opposition. The undergraduates used to sing a de- 
risive song, The Profs Make Student Customs at the U! 
But, in the end, it will be able to say that every student 
finds the way open to an association with the body of 
undergraduate life which is calculated to bring him nor- 
ma!'y and easily under the influence of its 
traditions. 

What these traditions now are an outsider 
can only imperfectly surmise. One thing 
seems reasonably certain: they are strenuous 
to the point of exuberance. It is not only 
the “‘Profs’”’ who have been busy in making 
student customs. 

A graduate, whose undergraduate life saw 
the birth of the institution, told me that the 
fellows were singing a sentimental college song 
about Old Haskell before the varnish on the 
door was dry. The composer of the first under- 
graduate burlesque, now a professor in the 
English department, related that the show 
set a high example of ‘‘spontaneity.”’ His 
best topical song, which had the refrain, Girl 
Wanted! was producing less than its due 
effect, so at the end of a stanza a member of 
the company whooped things up by smashing 
the glass in one of the doors, which almost 
stampeded the audience. Those were the 
good old days. There is no such spontaneity 
nowadays, the librettist lamented. 

To the superficial Eastern view the West 
is wild and woolly, just as to the Western mind 
the East is lackadaisical and snobbish. But 
there is no virtue without its compensating 
defect, no defect without its virtue. The qualities of the 
Chicago undergraduate are democratic good humor and 
efficiency. 

A fraternity house at which a graduate had invited me 
to dine proved to be without a cook. For several days 
things had been up to the student steward, whose name, it 
appeared, was Bill. At the outset Bill spilled the entire 
pepper-box into the soup, with the result that certain 

(Continued on Page 18) 


The entry 


The Mitchell Tower from Hull Court, Looking East. Botany Building to Right. 
Zodlogy Building to Left. Above the Connecting Corridor Rises 
the Men’s Commons (Hutchison Hall) 
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The Useless Metal 


[hte = is altogether too much bother about gold ship- 
ments, and it ought to be stopped. For many months 
New York, Paris and London, backed by their respective 
governments, have engaged in a continual contest for the 
metal. Last year New York held the best hand, and drew 
a hundred million dollars across the Atlantic. Just now 
Paris has the call and is taking gold from New York. The 
money world is always anxiously watching this movement 
of gold, in response to which its nerves tighten and relax. 

Now, the odd thing is that nobody has any actual use 
for this gold. Scarcely anybody ever sees it. Certain 
packages, alleged to contain gold bars, are put on ship- 
board and carried across the water to New York. There 
they are turned over to the assay office in exchange for 
certain neatly-engraved strips of paper. The newspapers 
say that the bank reserve is increasing, and everybody is 
happy. Or, the same weighty packages are shipped back 
to Paris, to disappear into the vaults of the Bank of France. 
The newspapers say the bank reserve is falling, and every- 
body is blue. So far as the packages are concerned the 
effect would be exactly the same if they contained cast 
iron or pig lead. 

In ten years the actual movement of gold across the sea 
to and from the United States has amounted to more than 
a thousand millions. It is obviously wasteful, foolish and 
useless to transport this great bulk to and fro over the 
ocean. If the commercial nations would agree upon a 
common depository which would hold all the metal and 
issue international certificates against it, the gold move- 
ment would consist simply in transmitting these certif- 
icates by mail. Except for the tiny amount used in the 
arts, nobody would ever see any gold or really know that 
any existed. And if the nations would further agree to sink 
the hoard held by the common depository, nobody would 
know the difference. 


Ifs of a Government Telegraph 


OVERNMENT ownership of telegraph lines is not 
quite so simple a thing as many people suppose. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company has outstanding 
$97,340,606 of capital stock and $28,615,000 of bonds. It 
also guarantees interest and dividends on outstanding 
bonds and stocks of various companies which it has ab- 
sorbed, the rate ranging from 43 to 7 per cent. a year, to 
the amount of some $20,000, 000. From time to time, as 
the profits of its business accumulated, it issued stock 
dividends, the last one being in 1892, when $8,620,148 was 
distributed. 

The Postal Telegraph Company underwent a capital 
inflation in 1904, each one-hundred-dollar share of its 
stock being exchanged for four one-hundred-dollar shares 
of the Mackay companies. It has $20,000,000 of bonds, 
and the Mackay companies have outstanding $82,026,000 
of stock. In short, the telegraph business supports about 
$250,000,000 of interest and dividend paying securities 
which are held by a great many persons. Sales of Western 
Union stock on the Exchange last year amounted to 
76,520 one-hundred-dollar shares, and to 28,544 shares in 
the first five months of this year. 

The companies handle more than a hundred million 
messages a year, and charge about twice as much as they 
ought to for doing it. Yet they give only a modest return 
to each investor in their securities. 

Suppose the Government should intervene. It might 
establish telegraph lines of its own, to be operated by the 
Post-Office Department, in accordance with the practice of 
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most civilized governments. This governmental compe- 
tition, at just rates, would destroy the value of a great 
many securities that innocent investors have bought. 
Or, suppose the Government bought the existing lines on 
the basis of the current value of their outstanding stocks 
and bonds. Then there could be no important lowering 
of telegraph tolls, because about all the earnings now 
derived from such tolls are required to pay interest and 
dividends on outstanding securities. The Western Union, 
for example, after meeting expenses and the interest and 
dividend requirements on account of its stocks and bonds, 
has left a surplus equal to only about three per cent. of its 
gross receipts. 

The companies, having been given an absolutely free 
hand for fifty years, have thoughtfully created a situa- 
tion which can hardly be remedied in the simple manner 
that many people urge. 


The Everlasting Tip 


E HAVE just read that news item which tells that 
John D. Rockefeller, the younger, gave the Pullman- 
car porter a tip of twenty-five cents. 

We are sure that every one has read this piece of infor- 
mation a great many times. It has been sent out from 
nearly every considerable city in the country. Older 
readers will recall, of course, that, for many years, they 
were given the same bit of news at short intervals con- 
cerning John D. Rockefeller, Senior. 

Long ago we used to wonder about that item, and even 
asked persons learned in the ways of journalism what its 
significance was supposed to be, that the newspapers not 
only published it over and over, but usually put it in a 
conspicuous place. For a time we considered that, in the 
course of nature, Mr. Rockefeller would cease giving any 
one tips, and the item would die with him. But the news- 
papers have already prepared against that contingency by 
putting the story upon his son. That son having issue, 
the item promises to be practically everlasting. 

What does it signify, anyway? Wherein does an in- 
telligent interest attach to it? Why is it published? 
Hundreds of thousands of newspaper readers must be won- 
dering. We speak in their behalf. In their interest we 
suggest that the newspapers should put all their pointless 
twaddle on a page or a page and a half by itself, as they 
do the sporting news, thus enabling readers to skip it 
more easily. 


The Politics of Hings 


E TAKE little stock in reports that a republican 
revolution in Portugal will be prevented by foreign 
intervention. The long day of kingly politics, described 
in Schiller’s line, when tyrants reached hands to one 
another, is ended. 

Sixty years ago, when Garibaldi and the remnants of 
his republican army escaped from captured Rome, with 
twenty thousand French troops at his heels, a Spanish 
army at his flank, and a swarm of Austrians ahead, the 
London Times described his plight and voiced a pious 
assurance that this ‘‘worst enemy of Italy’? would soon 
be destroyed. And when Garibaldi, after his wife had 
died in his arms, managed to slip out of the marsh and 
escape, the Austrian general was recalled in disgrace for 
his failure to kill the rebel—although the failure was 
obviously due to no lack of zest on his part. 

The route along which the hunted liberator fled is now 
marked by heroic statues of him. Italy is preparing a 
great celebration of the centennial of his birth. The 
London Times does not regret that it was mistaken in its 
unctuous prediction of a speedy death. The Austrian 
emperor, in whose name the whitecoats chased down 
Garibaldi’s companions and shot them at sight, even to 
boys, is the same Franz Josef who, only the other day, 
gave the empire universal suffrage. 

The farmers and artisans of one country are still em- 
ployed occasionally in shooting those of another country 
into submission to an alien government—but only in 
far-off, uncivilized places; not on the near, well-lighted 
stage of Europe. Looking back at the kind of government 
which was supported by foreign arms in Italy sixty years 
ago, and the rule against which German patriots arose, 
ineffectually, at the same time, one realizes that liberty 
grows day by day, although, often, a short view does not 
disclose it. 


Get-Rich-Quick Swindles 


OLLOWING the failure of a savings-bank on the West 
Side, the Chicago Clearing-House Association took 
steps calculated to discourage dishonest and reckless bank- 
ing in that city. Itappointed its own expert examiner 
and required all institutions enjoying the privileges and 
countenance of the clearing house to open their books to 
him at his pleasure. 
This was not only a matter of self-protection, but a duty 
tothe general public; and in other large cities the associated 
banks do a certain amount of financial policing of this sort. 
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It seems to us that the banks might very properly 
profitably extend their police powers. <A great lot of gi 
rich-quick swindling comes under their notice. The co 
stant preying upon small and ignorant investors through 
mining-stock swindles and highly-named ‘‘investment” 
companies which promise returns that stamp them as 
fraudulent is a matter that directly concerns the banks, 
Perhaps a notice from the clearing house that certain 
advertisements were swindles might reach some dormant 
sense of decency in the newspapers and move them to 
cease touting the frauds. 

If not, then the question whether the newspaper is not 
liable for losses that are traceable to the swindling 
vertisement should be thoroughly tried out. A notice 
the postal authorities would nip many a promising swin- 
dle in the bud. Mere knowledge that the banks wer 
on the watch for frauds upon investors, and eager to 
prosecute, would deter many. ; 

The trouble with the get-rich-quick industry is not t 
discover the fraud. Usually it flaunts itself. The trouble 
is that the many people who know it for a swindle simph 
shrug their shoulders. There ought to be somebody in 
every town whose particular business it is to go after the 
cheat. 

Here is a work which the banks might very properly 
and profitably perform for the public gooce. 


Democracy— With a String _ 


T IS pointed out that to abolish the House of Lords 
would make a fatal defect in the English government 
England, of course, has no Constitution and no political 
institution corresponding to our Supreme Court. le 
monarch’s veto-power has fallen into disuse. Hence, 
under their system, the only effective instrument for 
balking the will of the people is the upper house of Par 
liament. Abolish that house and the people would be 
complete control of the government. They could e 
any sort of legislation they pleased. That this would 
horrid condition. is the conviction of many good 
thoughtful democrats. Fl 
Even a hundred and thirty years ago the great question 
concerning democracy was as to how far the people could 
be trusted to respect property. The impression was t 
if given political power they would at once despoil the 
rich. So it was deemed necessary to take a bond of the: n; 
to permit them to exercise self-government only undet 
such a restriction as insured protection of property. | 
restriction in our case is the Constitution; in England’: 
case the House of Lords. | 
Just how long the Bank of England would endure if this 
check were removed and the predatory instincts of th 
masses released is a matter of conjecture. Some think i 
would be only until the demagogie Commons could pass @ 
bill to divide the money pro rata; others think it might 
be several thousand years. i 
The notion that the people cannot be trusted in respeel 
to property, but that they will suppress their natur: 
lareenous proclivities out of deference for a Supreme 
Court or a House of Lords, is not quite so prevalent as il 
was in the eighteenth century; but it still shows “ 


vitality. 


The Princeton Plan 


ie IT possible to banish cliques, factions and all mann 
of invidious social distinctions from college life? Pres 
ident Wilson, of Princeton, thinks it is, and proposes to tr 
an experiment. 

His plan is comprehensive. He would ‘draw 
undergraduates together in residential squads, in whiel 
they shall eat as well as lodge together er’ 
undergraduate being required actually to live in hi 
squad,’ each squad being likewise provided with 
handsome common room for the purposes of social im 
tercourse, in addition to the common dining-room 
common kitchen. 

This is admirably democratic and it ought to succeeé 
But we sometimes wonder whether, contrary to # 
historical theory, democracy is not an acquired taste ant 
snobbery the natural instinct of man. In the ancient ger 
with all property held in common, did those who toed ii 
refuse to associate on terms of equality with those wh 
toed out? Did the fattest ladies band together and snul 
the lean ones? 

We shall watch the Princeton experiment with dee 
interest, anxious to see whether a subtle line of demarea| 
tion does not spring up in the residential squad betwee 
the few who have a pair of suspenders for every pair 0 
trousers and the many who have not, or whether tho: 
who eat the communal bread with butter can really tre: 


matically burst asunder. 
In any event the experiment will result in much valua) 
ble sociological information. 


An Unusual Offer 


Suits—Skirts—Jackets—Raincoats 

(MADE-TO-ORDER) Ww 
For a short time only, 
we will make any Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain 
Coat illustrated in our 
Summer Catalogue of 
New York Styles at 
one-fifth less than 
our Catalogue 
prices. 

You assume ab- 
solutely no risk when 
ordering from us, as 
we guarantee to 
fit you perfectly 
and to give you en- 
tire satisfaction or 
refund your money. 

The fact that over 
500,000 women find 
our System of Fitting 
by Mail a convenience 
and an economy should 
convince you of the 
wisdom of ordering 
from us. 


$6.00 Suits reduced to = $4.80 


$12.00 « ae cs = $9.60 
$15.00 «§ sé Os = $12.00 


$3.50 Skirts «+ &: = $2.80 
$5.00 “é “cc se 
$7.00 sé 66 66 oo $5.60 
or ear sh Fee 8 Ig 7120 


Write today for Summer Catalogue of New York Styles and 
mples of materials, sent free to any part of the 
nited States. Kindly state colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


214 West 24th St., New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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CuanNike 


Perforated Leather Garters 


(Patented April 23, 1907) 


The “Cantslip’"} 


Slide Button Fastener 


{Cantstip ” (Patent Pending) 
eention No other leather Gar- 


ter can truthfully 
claim our exclusive 
perspiration, odor- 
proof features, because 
these all-important 
Bee ee vd characteristics, Pexfo- 
feature. rated Leather and Odor-Proof 
Fabric Lining, are firmly controlled by us and 
protected by patents. 

The garters are MADE IN THREE sizes. Each size 
has three inches latitude for adjusting. To retail at 

50 CENTS and $1.00 a Pair 

If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, on receipt of 
price. Measure just below the knee to find size required. 
CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, 826 Broadway, N. Y. 


Write for Illustrated and Descriptive Booklet and Folders. 


One Hundred < 
Million Stogies . 


are made in Wheeling each | 
year. The cream of this 
vast production is the 


Draknel Wheeling Stogie 
- “A genuine old Wheeling product” 


Split one lengthwise with your knife; do 
the same with a cheap stogie or a Sc cigar, 
, and note the difference. My DRAKNEL 
WHEELING S1TOGIES are finest long filler, hand 
_ made. ‘heir5inch panatella shape is a new and good 
thing in Wheeling stogies. ‘V'ry the genuine article. 
By mail in fragrant cedar boxes, $3.50 per 100 — 
$1.75 per 50, charges prepaid in the United States, 
and your money back if you do not like them, 


Earle A. Lenkard, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Write for free booklet about my stogies —it'’s interesting. 
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is the only 
fastener 
which abso- 
lutely cannot 
slip under the 
strain of wear. 
This also is 


iT PAYS BIG 
To amuse the 
Public With 


as our instruction Book and 
“*Business Guide’’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 


travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can doit. Astonishing 


Opportunity in any locality for a 

man with a little money to show 

. in churches, school houses, lodge 

Jalls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment. Others do 

t, why not you? It's easy; write to us and we'll tell you how. 
Catalogue free. 


\MUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 


| they leave the public schools. 
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ING Ve eS Mi EeNedh Site On P:R. O:V.1 DE 
EDUCATION FOR THE BOY 


N EVERY pane of the United States 
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to-day, bright, ambitious boys are ask- 

ing the question: ‘‘How can I get to 
college?’’ Many of these boys are the 
sons of clerks, small merchants, or of men 
who work with their hands, who have large 
family responsibilities and who are unable 
to pay for their children’s education after 
While a 
boy’s inability to go to college has not 
prevented him from being a successful 
man, for we live in a time of self-made men, 
there is a sense in which the college, and 
especially the technical college, is a large 
and constructive force in the making of 
a man. 

The struggle for success requires every 
possible equipment, and one of the great- 
est of these is education. Hence the con- 
stantly recurring problem of how to get 
a college education when the means for it 
are apparently lacking. 

One answer to this question lies in a form 
of investment which has not hitherto been 
taken up in this department, and an effort 
will now be made to explain it in concrete 
terms. In the first place, all investment 
does not consist in the mere buying of 
bonds, stocks or real-estate mortgages. 
There is stillanother kind of investment, 
a sort of human investment, in which the 
investor may be a boy who wants to go to 
college and who may stake his future on his 
confidence in his ability to make good. 
Like all other forms of investment, this one 
begins with the savings-bank, which, after 
all, is the very cornerstone of investment 
and one of the real bulwarks of the people’s 
money. 

The whole story of American achieve- 
ment is rich in the records of men who 
owed their success to their realization, at 
an early age, of the value of saving money, 
and who found, richly enough, that it is 
not what you earn, but what you save, that 
starts you on the road to wealth. 


How it Can be Done 


Let us see how this form of investment can 
be made. Take a boy, for example, living 
in any part of the United States with an 
ambition to go to college. This ambition 
manifests itself before he is out of his teens, 
and it is in an early preparation that the 
best chances for the achievement lie. His 
father may be a clerk whose living expenses, 
together with premiums on life insurance 
and small savings for an emergency, take 
up all his income and make it impossible 
for him to think of paying for his son’s 
education. 

‘But I mean to go to college,” says the 
boy, looking ahead through the stretch of 
years. What can he do? Simply this: 

First, get a vacation job. This is not a 
difficult task, no matter where the boy may 
live. If it happens to be in an agricultural 
community he can do farm work, or chores 
for a neighbor, or sell wood or berries; if 
it is a small town he can work in a store or 
sell a weekly paper; if it is a city he can 
work as errand boy or get a position in a 
manufacturing establishment. The oppor- 
tunity is always to be had, if the boy is 
willing to work. 

Assuming that this boy lives at home and 
gets his board free, the problem before him 
is to save every possible cent. At this point 
the savings-bank comes in. Not every boy 
knows, probably, that a savings-bank will 
start a deposit with one dollar. It is well 
to remember the old adage, ‘‘Take care of 
the dimes and the dollars will take care of 
themselves,’ for dimes have grown to 
hundreds of dollars in savings-banks. It 
is well to remember, too, that the smallest 
amount of money is worth saving and 
worth putting out to work to earn more 
money. 


Suppose that the boy we have in mind 
starts to work when he is ten years old, and 
that he can put away forty dollars the first 
summer, working up to October first, when 
he should put the money into a savings- 
bank. Each succeeding year on October 
first he should put away fifty dollars. If he 
started this account on October first of this 
year, his savings, at four per cent., com- 
pound interest, would represent the sum of 
$511.53 on October first, 1915, the principal 
being $440 and the interest $71.53. This 
is enough to pay for the first year in one of 
the average colleges. 

But the boy now faces the problem of 
making enough money to tide him over the 
three remaining years at college, because it 
is assumed that he will use up all his 
savings the first year. 

As there are many scholarships and many 


opportunities for a bright boy to work his | 


way through college, this is not so difficult. 
He can get a job during his first college 


vacation which will yield him enough money | 
to goback toschoolon. Ifhegetsascholar- | | 


ship he can provide for his board by becom- 
ing a laundry agent, tutoring, or doing any 
one of the many honorable things that 
hundreds of ambitious boys do every year 
to secure an education. The start is the 
most difficult thing, and it is made possible 
by a small amount of money put away 
each year in a savings-bank. 

There are other ways by which invest- 
ments may provide for the education of 
boys and girls. If people are in fairly good 
circumstances and are able to buy, for 
example, a bond and put it aside for the 
education of a child, it is interesting to see 
what can be accomplished. 

If a thousand-dollar bond is bought 
when the child is born, the interest on it, 
put into a savings-bank, would make a neat 
sum by the time the child is grown or 
ready for college. Take a thousand-dollar 
bond paying five per cent. The interest 
each year would be fifty dollars. Assuming 
that the interest is payable January and 
July, there could be deposited the sum of 
twenty-five dollars every six months. At 
four per cent. this interest alone would 
amount to $1299.47 by the time the child, 
for whom the bond is bought, is eighteen 
years old. In other words, there would 
have been deposited $900 in interest, and 
the interest on these various deposits would 
be $399.47. This would more than pay for 
half of the college education, and the prin- 
cipal of the bond (for the bond could easily 
be sold) would pay for the rest. 

If, on the other hand, the parent de- 
sires that the boy should go into business 
when he leaves the high school, the bond 
can be sold, and, with the interest that has 
piled up in a savings-bank, give the young 
man a start in some commercial enterprise. 

Herein comes the importance of buying 
a bond for this purpose. It not only pro- 
vides an annual and assured income, but 
it is a form of security that has a steady 
value and can be readily sold. 

A merchant in a large Southern city hit 
upon a good plan to provide a fund for his 
children when they should reach the age of 
twenty-one years. When each child was 
born he deposited a dollar in the savings- 
bank in its name. The next year he de- 
posited two dollars. 


He kept this up each | 


year for each child, depositing the number | 


of dollars that the birthday represented in 
years. 
there was $306.16 to its credit in the 
savings-bank. The putting aside of this 
money was scarcely felt by the parent. It 
came in small amounts and at intervals. 
It had a good effect on the children, espe- 
cially on the boys, who realized that they 
had a bank account, and it made them 
see the value and importance of saving 
money. 


When each child became of age | 
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TAX BONDS 


Bonds payable from taxation, such as 
School, City, Village, County Drain 
Bonds, etc., like Government Bonds, are 
as sure of payment as taxes themselves. 
The Central West and South is today 
the most attractive field in America to 
select from. We own and offer: 


200 — $500 Iowa County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 

175 — $500 Missouri County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 
70 — $500 Mississippi County 5% (Court House) Bonds, 
200 — $500 Hot Springs, Arkansas, 5% School Bonds, 

and many other long or short time in- 

vestments, netting unusual interest. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BUY TAX BONDS 


High Banking rates have reacted on prices of 
all Bonds and excellent values can now be se- 
cured. We want to tell you of our decided 
bargains. We can furnish you convenient 


references—we have customers everywhere. 
Let us have your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
8 Wardell Bldg., MACON, MO. 


iInvestment Securities 
Are Now Low 


The best securities may now 
be bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the nor- 
mal rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the princi- 
pal to increase in value. This 
firm deals only in high grade 
securities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the New 
York and Boston Exchanges. 


Send for our little book — 
How to Invest. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


(G%XCERTIFICAT ES DEPOSI 


These Certificates pay 50% better thana Savings 
Account at 4%, and are alssolutely secure. Interest 
paid monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually as cle- 
sired. Send for our free booklet‘ C."’ 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 


} SALT LAKE SECURITY: 


of 


TRUST Os 


Wwiinnnmnn,£ OALT. LAKE*CUTY imma 


FINaNncing pumice 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
‘The only successful work on promotion, Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 


JUST INTEREST 


We pay you a just amount of in- 
terest for your money. We pay 
6 per cent. upon a plan four- 
teen years old and of unim- 
peachable reliability. Write 
at once for booklet A. 


Equitable Banking and 
Loan Co., Macon, Ga. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds, 
pay over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Prices. Write for details. 


Security Investment Co. 
PI''TSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


Our Institution is unique in its strength and safety. 
We are legally compelled to maintain 75 


Trustee for the depositors’ protection. 


We pay 5 and 
6% on demand and time deposits. 


Write for booklet. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 


KODA K FI LM Finished Promptly by Experts. 


One roll developed and twelve unmount- 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c with 
order, Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sainple print. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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DOTS COLLE 


Technology 


An engineering institute of the highest 
rank in the heart of the progressive South. 
Advanced courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Textile, Mining and Civil Engi- 

g@ neering, Engineering 
ye Chemistry and 
e == Chemistry. 
Extensive and 
new equipment 
of Shop, Mill, 
Laboratories, 
etc 

The demand 
for the School’s 
graduates is 
much greater 
than the sup- 


Dormitories. 
Cost rea- 
sonable. 

Climate un- 

surpassed. 


For illus- 


K.G.Matheson, A. M., LL.D., 
| President 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school ; Master educators, com- 
plete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in preparing 
boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb 
dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. The new 
‘‘Megaron”’ contains a noble recreation hall and a big swim- 
ming pool, Gymnasium. Cinder track. Oval. Eight tennis 
courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 
74th year begins Sept. 10th, 1907. Illustrated catalogue. 


D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Evanston Classical School 


An ideal school for girls located in 
Chicago’s most exclusive suburb— 12 miles 
from the city. Within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions 
for which Chicago is famed. Cultured 
instructors. 
associations. 
some, French and German by native 
teachers. Music, Art, Elocution, Swedish 
System of Gymnastics. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Our catalog 
outlines our methods and the advantages 
to be obtained here. Write for it to-day. 
Address 


MRS, ALICE CLAWSON GOVE, Principal, 
625 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 


Delightful home life. Refined 
Social advantages whole- 


igs 


Military Academy 
ee — Columbia, Tenn. 
One of the best equipped Military Schools 
inthe country. Splendid buildings ; campus 
of 67 acres; every means of recreation, 
pleasure, and physical development. 
Individual instruction. Students prepared 
for any college or for business. 

For catalogue address 


Columbia Military Academy. 


The Winona Academy 


FOR BOYS WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Prepares for best colleges and universities. Location in the Winona 
Assembly Park gives the benefit of educational and inspiring in- 
fluenc es of the great Assembly. Clear spring water and pure air 
in an elevated region make the place unusually healthful. All 
outdoor sports under best direction. Ideal home life and moral 
environment. Three courses. Tuition $300. Don't decile the school 
question for your boy before writing for catalogue of this school. 


| and cost the students less. 
| off with a gusto of comradeship beyond the 
| power of any high-salaried chef to inspire. 
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In this connection it is interesting to see 
to what large amounts small sums of money 
can grow when put into savings-banks. If 
a parent will put aside five cents every 
day, $1.50 a month, and deposit it in a 
savings-bank, at the end of ten years it 
will amount to $222.56 in principal and 
interest. The sum of ten cents, saved 
every day and put into a savings-bank, at 
compound interest, will aggregate $445.36 
in ten years. The sum of fifteen cents, by 
the same process of savings and deposited 
in a savings-bank, will roll up to $668.18 in 
ten years; while twenty cents a day, in 
ten years, will represent the neat sum of 
$890.99. 

All this results from the fact that money 
works all the time if you will only put it 
out to work for you. Here is an interesting 
example: 

One hundred years ago a man in a small 
town in Massachusetts left one hundred 
dollars to be divided between the Con- 
gregational Church and the town school 
fund. Ifa division of the bequest had been 
made at the time the will was probated 
each one of the beneficiaries would have 
received fifty dollars. But the man who 
left the money was a New Englander with 
all a New Englander’s money sense, so he 
stipulated that the money should remain 


Which College for the Boy? | 


out at compound interest for a hundred | 


years before it was divided. 

The time limit expired the other day 
and it was found that the original hun- 
dred dollars had grown to the imposing 
sum of $19,431.72. As a result of this 
New Englander’s foresight, the town got 
enough money to build an addition to the 
schoolhouse. and the church got enough to 
repair the old edifice and pay the minister’s 
salary. 

Thus, through the medium of the sav- 
ings-bank, the opportunity is presented to 
everybody to amass asum of money which 
may be used for investment, for the edu- 
cation of children or for provision for old 
age. 

In nearly every State there are savings- 
banks, the investment of whose funds is 
regulated by law and thus safeguarded. 
If you happen to live in a community 
where there are no savings-banks, you can 
send your deposit by mail to the nearest 
savings-bank. Banking by mail has come 
to be a regular feature of the big banking 
institutions of this kind, especially in 
New York City. One bank there has 
started a special department for the sol- 
diers and sailors of our national defense 
and receives deposits from them from all 
parts of the world. 


(Conlinued from Page 15) 


finicky graduates turned up their noses and 
sneezed at his stewardship. But the dinner 
as a whole was edible. At the freshman 
table it even inspired the exuberant sing- 
ing of the fraternity song. Taken for all 
in all, this makeshift meal was far better 
than many I have eaten in Memorial Hall, 
And it went 


The life of the women, I was told, is of a 


| higher social quality than that of the men, 
| and higher than that of the women in most 


of the other coeducationalinstitutions. The 


| majority of the young men of leisure and 


means still go East to college, while the 
women of the State universities are mostly 
from local rural communities. The high 
standard of instruction at Chicago in polite 
learning attracts young women of the best 
traditions in the city, and to some extent 
from the entire West and South. Chicago 
was fortunate, moreover, in having, for its 
first Dean of women, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
whose large and dignified ideal—‘‘the 
union of learning with the fine art of liv- 
ing’’—gave permanent character to the 
women’s halls. 

It is the settled policy of the authori- 
ties to lessen the mingling of the sexes both 
socially and in the classroom —in President 
Harper’s phrase, to segregate them. As 
in most universities, coeducation had its 
origin in an economic necessity—it in- 
creased the number of students and avoided 
duplicating the instruction. 


Coeducation and Matrimony 


As the funds of the university permit, 
the sexes are to be separated, and espe- 
cially in the earlher years. Theoretically 
there is much to be said for comradeship 
between youths and maidens, but, practi- 
cally, it is said at Chicago to have 
worked ill in both directions. On one 
hand it forces the Faculty to exert its 
influence against undergraduate engage- 
ments, and on the other it encourages 
bachelorhood. One unmarried graduate 
relates that he had deep tribulations while 
in college in the effort to make his fraternity 
pay its coal bills before giving dances. 
Another, also unmarried, alleges that he 
lost the illusion necessary to matrimony 
by crawling into a sweater for an early 
lecture and seeing the girls with whom he 
had romantically danced into the small 
hours of the night before, heavy-eyed and 
hastily dressed. 

President Harper had all a Yale man’s 
love of athletic victory, and a shrewd sense 
of its value in attracting students. At the 
great games a prominent box was always 
reserved for him, and usually another be- 
side it in which he managed to land the 
most distinguished personalities of the 
hour. Long after he was too ill to sit in the 
open, he witnessed contests from a window 
A er gymnasium overlooking the athletic 

eld. 

In A. Alonzo Stagg, double hero of the 
baseball and football fields as a Yale under- 


Address Box 1306. H.E. DUBOIS, Prin. S.C. DICKEY,Pres. | graduate, and later a paid coach, President 


Harper found a general of consummate 
craft. With an eleven of slender Y. M. 
C. A. men he once scored against his alma 
mater; and he has been no less successful 
with the sparse material of this new city 
university. A few years ago he had the 
problem of meeting an eleven from Michi- 
gan which even he regarded as uncon- 
querable. He trained his team to play a 
defensive game only, in the hope of pulling 
off a tie at nothing to nothing. His men 
checked their mighty opponents in every 
one of their repertory of plays, and by the 
most fortunate of accidents succeeded in 
forcing the fullback to a safety, so that they 
won by the score of two to nothing. 


Athletics and Advertising 


In the East there was much discussion over 
the fact that Stagg, though by virtue of his 
office a professional, once played on the 
Chicago eleven—which made not only his 
own team, but those who played against it, 
technically professionals. The answer of 
the West is characteristic. Without him 
the team of the new university would have 
been too weak to deserve to meet its 
rivals—which was why no objection was 
made. The incident happened in the fall 
of 1892, and has long been forgotten. 

The question of importing paid athletes 
is, however, a live wire, to be handled with 
care. The East has had its periods of 
iniquity, and is even now none too virtu- 
ous. The West, with its lack of athletic 
standards and traditions, and its exuber- 
ant delight in success, was ripe for all evil 
influences. At all the great universities, it 
is said, promising material was, until lately, 
eagerly competed for and liberally paid for. 
In many universities, members of the 
Faculties connived at the traffic, and even 
assisted in it; but I have every reason to 
believe that, contrary to the general belief, 
the Faculty of the University of Chicago in 
general, and Stagg in particular, kept their 
skirts uncommonly clean. When athletes 
were imported it was by irresponsible 
graduates. 

To-day the checks against professional- 
ism are not less rigid in the West than in 
the East. No man is allowed to compete 
until he has been in good standing an en- 
tire year, and he cannot compete more 
than three years all told. For the present, 
athletics in the West are pure. 

Stagg’s position is far different from that 
of the paid coach, or even of the one-man 
instructor in athletics. Physical culture 
is a part of the curriculum. The student 
may choose whatever exercise he likes and 
is fitted for, but he must take ten ‘‘majors”’ 
of some sort or he does not qualify for his 
degree. The ideal of the university, which 
Stagg has repeatedly voiced, is that no man 
shall graduate who has not learned to do at 
least some one thing for the health of his 
body. Here, again, forethought has done 
what it can to correct the tendencies nat- 
ural to a city university. 

The most wholesome form of athletic 
competition, it is generally conceded, is 
that between rival factions within the 
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ly GHOOLS: & COLLEGES 


A boy 

who has had a 

preparatory course 

of study at a military 

school has a decided advantage 

when he enters college or business 

life. He’s stronger physically, more 

Self-reliant, more effective, and is 
better able to accomplish things. 

In the preparation of boys for college 
or business life, no school presents 
better advantages than Culver. Its 
course is unique and it appeals espe- 
cially to all active, wide-awake boys. 
Its military equipment is second only 
to that of West Point. 

A beautifully illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing many of the interesting features 
of this great military school, will be sent 
free upon request. Address 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, Culver, Ind. 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


er lain instine 


3] Randolph, N.Y. 


A high-grade preparatory mili- 
tary school for boys and young 
men. One of the Regent’s Acad- 
emies of the University of the 
State of New York. Admits to— 
leading Universities. Sulstan- 
tial brick buildings on a magnifi- 
centsite. Boys from 12 years old 
and upwards received. Limited 
to 100 Cadets. The routine and 
associations of this school, with 
its superior equipment and un- 
= surpassed location, appeal alike 
to earnest boys and earnest teachers. Moral, mental and 
physical development receive the fullest attention. The In- 
stitution is endowed, making the cost low in comparison with 
the same advantages elsewhere, and has the most valuable 
property of any of the private military schools in the State of 
New York. Annual charge $350.00. Fifty-seventh year begins 
September 23d, 1907. For illustrated catalogue address the 


Commanding Officer, Randolph, N. Y. 


Chicago College oi 
‘i880’ Dental Surgery 


1880 

Located in the center of the great Medical 
College and Hospital District of Chicago with 
plentiful material for Clinics, an invaluable ad- 
vantage to students of this institution. Equip- 
ment complete, including every modern appli- 
auce known in Dentistry. Highest standards 
maintained and every possible advautage offered. 
The best evidence of our thoroughness and } 
painstaking care in every branch is evidenced by 
our 2,800 graduates, most of whom aretoday suc- 
cessful practitioners, many having attained great 
prominence in their chosen calling. You owe 
it to yourself aud your future to Investigate 
thoroughly before deciding. Catalog sent Free. 


Address TRUMAN W. BROPHY, D.D.S., Dean | 
760 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, IL. 


B a HEL ACADEMY 

Fifty miles from Washing 
ton. Prepares for Business 
Universities and Governmen 
Academies. Able faculty 
Thorough instruction. Indi 
vidualattention. Excellen 
record for 43 years. Charge 
$275. For illustrated catalog 
and information, address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt 


MontclairAcademy 


(Formerly Montclair Military Academy) j 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY | 


20th year under the present headmaster. Montclair ha 
gradually developed a new idea in military training, whiel 
is explained in our Special Booklet. This booklet ani 
“Your Boy and Our School ”’ will prove invaluable to parent 
no matter where their sons are educated. Both books oj 


request. JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place. 


NEw YORK, Chappaqua, Westchester County. 7 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. #e 


for boys and girls under Society of Friends. 37th year. Colleg' 
Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training and Special Courses! 
32 miles from New York. Modern buildings. 40 acres. 600 feé 
elevation. $250 to $375 a year. Separate residence for y | 
children. Address for catalogue CHAS. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box 
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New fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
rent QF MUSIC "22" 


Sept.19, 
1807 
BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


! 
| 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges 
jin a musical education that are within the 
jreach of no other school in this country. 


Situated in Boston, the acknowledged mu- 
sic center of America, it affords pupils the 
jenvironment and atmosphere so necessary 
<0 a musical education. 


Reciprocal relations established with Har- 
jvard University afford pupils special ad- 
vantages for literary study. 


Every department under special masters, 


Class or private instruction. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
ind Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
»y such other branches as Composition, His- 
ory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Lhoir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment. 
Practi¢al Pianoforte Tuning Course in one 
year. ‘Yhe Normal Department trains for 
ntelligent and practical teaching in conform- 
ty with Conservatory Methods. 


A number of free violin scholarships avail- 
tble for 1907. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences, and the 
aily associations are invaluable advantages 
io the music student. Graduates are much 
n demand as teachers and musicians. 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Ithaca High-School 1907 College Entrance Class 


CORNELL’S siwicrS, 


Fitting School” 


“ My acquaintance with the preparatory schools 
of the United States leads me to believe that the 
Ithaca High School stands in the very front rank.”’ 
J. G. SCHURMAN, President, Cornell University. 
This school gets students from nearly every county in 
N.Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
very country. It is thoroughly equipped — libraries, 
»oratories, etc.— employs only teachers of proved suc- 
iss. In recent years it has won 96 State and 28 University 
holarships, and has the distinction of having prepared 
arly 1000 students for various colleges. Special classes 
: State scholarship work. Has gymnasium, 7-acre 
‘etic field, on which are 2 football fields, 3 baseball 
amonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball courts, etc. 
‘Both sexes. Enterany time. Tuition $100. 

For catalogue, address 


F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Principal, 
294 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 


3taunton Military Academy 


| An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
825 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
yi 
| 


sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South, Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Goverument 
Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. . Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys 
from homes of refinement only desired. 
Personal individual instruction by our 
Tutorial System. Academy 
y-seven years old. New $75,000 barracks. full 
ment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome 
ogue free. Acidress: 


TAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


e e 
and River Institute, 
TINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oldest board- 
ol in Ohio. Co-elucational. College Preparatory, Music, 
ss andl Art Courses. Large endowment. Tuition, room 
board only $130 per year. For catalogue, address 
oO. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 4 


RKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 

(dat Kirkwood, Mo, Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
2eS; individual training; each boy’s needs carefully met; 
dharacter developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
d college; every place filled last year; Ten vacancies now. 
reasonable. Col. Edward A. Haight, A. M. & Supt. 


an Hall, a Military School for Boys 

In the Beautiful and Historic Champlain Valley 

+s for Harvard, Yale, and all Scientific Schools. The most 

al climate, the best physical training, elegant mansion 

Eight teachers, forty-five boys. New catalogue free. 
C.L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont 


I1CK RIDGE SCHOOL 


v8. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very swall classes. 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific 
ind business. Young boys in separate building. 

s Dr. G. H.White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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university, in that it engages the largest 
number of men in sport least likely to tend 
to notoriety and animosity. It is here that 
the English universities, with their twenty 
distinct colleges, have their most enviable 
advantage. If ever the Chicago halls de- 


velop in sufficient size and number all the | 


essential features of the English system 
will obtain. Already an intelligent effort 
has been made in this direction. The 
university is divided for athletic purposes 
on the basis of the Schools of Science, Arts, 
BRHOSODRY, ete. It is to the development 
of active home contests, and not to arbi- 
trary abolishments, which they have often 
futilely attempted, that the Faculty may 
look to hope to minimize the evil effects 
of the great games. 

Architecturally, the somewhat mechan- 
ical origin of the university has been wholly 
fortunate. What is bad in institutions 
sooner or later perishes, but bad buildings 
are a permanent offense. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that through all the period of 
their greatest expansion the erchiteetire 
of the Eastern universities has been mon- 
strous. Harvard and Yale suffer from 
what Charles Eliot Norton used to call the 
plague of Romanesque. And there is that 
worse plague of pseudo-Gothic. It was not 
until the era of the University of Chicago 
that we discovered the true style of 
academic architecture—genuine residen- 
tial Gothic. And Chicago had the further 
advantage of being able to plan a complete 
university as a uniform and consistent 
whole. The site is flat and the buildings 
are of necessity somewhat crowded; but 
the latest acquisitions of land have been 
shrewdly made on the farther side of the 
Midway, thus virtually incorporating into 
the site of the university a pleasance six 
hundred feet wide. 

The most recently erected buildings are 
positively and memorably beautiful. They 
are copies or close imitations of master- 
pieces of the English universities made by 
Mr. Coolidge, of the Boston firm of Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge. The Law School 
has of necessity wandered rather far 
from the chapel of Trinity, Cambridge. 
To a layman’s eye, at least, the tower, 
though simple and forcible, lacks the re- 
finement and the spirituality of the tower 
of Magdalen, Oxford. But the hall is a 
faithful copy of that of Christ Church, 
Oxford, while the interior of Reynolds 
Club is an original creation of astonishing 
richness and beauty. 

Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of 
articles on American Colleges by Mr. Corbin. 


THE SOLDAN’S 
NAVIGATOR 
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“*Tt’s likely,” said Morgan. ‘‘ You ought 
to have a pretty handsome pay-day, sir.”’ 

“That boat’s a long time,” said Lewis. 

He went forward to the forecastle, with 
Morgan at his side, and found four or five 
men grouped there, watching. They made 
room for him hastily. 

‘Can you see anything of her?” he asked. 

One of them grunted. ‘‘Last we see of 
her, sir, she was shakin’ out her royals,”’ he 
said. 

“Shaking out her royals!’”’ repeated 
Lewis incredulously. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

Morgan uttered an oath and smacked his 
thigh. 

“Done!”’ he cried furiously. ‘‘That’s 
what come of telling ’em about the small- 
pox. She’s took the weather gauge and 
left us.” 

“The dirty cowards!’’ exclaimed Lewis, 
as the trick dawned on him. He turned.on 
the men with a spasm of energy. ‘‘Lee 
main-brace,”’ he roared. ‘‘I’ll run the beg- 
gars down, if I chase ’em to Cardiff.” 

He rushed them to the braces and worked 
the brig on to the wind again. Something 
of his wrath and his spirit ignited the men; 
they snatched the yards round savagely, 
and “‘beefed”’ them taut up to the long yell 
of sailors at urgent work. The night had 
come down dark and threatening; already 
half a dozen squalls darkened the horizon 
to windward. Lewis ran up to the poop 
and looked at it. When he turned his eyes 
inboard, Morgan was at his elbow. 

‘‘What she can’t carry she may drag,” 
said Lewis. ‘‘Set your lower and topmast 
stuns’]s.” 

“Now?” queried Morgan. ‘‘She’ll never 
stand it, sir.” 
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ISCTOOLISNE CODDE 


Boys to Learn Trades 


The School That Gives the Boy a Chance 


This school isthe boy’s opportunity. 
the boy with a trade. 
earn while he Jearns. 


There is a future for 


He can learn here and 
Quicker 


COURSES : 


Foundry and more thorough than an 
Printing apprenticeship. Good pay- 
theses ing positions await all 
Civil, Electrical and | graduates. Make "4 
Mechanical Engineering up your mind 
Pane to learn a 
foael Any boy over 
Machine Trades Sixteen can 
Pee enter. Liberal 
and Others contributions 


from men of wealth, 
and the support of large manu- 
facturers who need trained help 
make low tuition possible. Every 
boy is given a chance. If he lacks 
funds, special arrangements can be made for 
enrollment without immediate outlay. The 


Trade Schools of 
Winona Technical Institute 


were founded solely to help ambitious American boys earn good wages. 

are practical and up-to-date. 
of the latest type and pattern. 
This is a wonderful opportunity open to all go-ahead boys. 
to-day for circulars and all information. Address 


S.C. DICKEY, President, Winona Technical Institute, 1513 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


u é n Methods of teaching 
Every facility is offered students in the use of tools and machinery 


Take full advantage of it by writing 


Fr = — = —— 
ait Boonville 

Kemper Military School "yavile 
A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. Buildings 
modern. Home departinent unsurpassed. Expensive building for phys- 
ical culture, containing fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, gai- 
lery for target practice, etc. Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball 
field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full last year. Patronage 
from 19 States, Mexico and Canada. Army officer detailed to schuol by 
President. Rated in highest class by War Dept. Recognized preparatory 
school for Missouri State University and all leading colleges. For cata- 
logue address Col.T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL.D., President 
Worcester, Mass. ‘Three year course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gymnasium. For 


information address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


Miami Military Institute 


Germantown, Ohio, (near Dayton). 

Individual instruction, Commandant detailed by Secre- 
tary of War. Faculty of ten; capacity 54 Cadets. Offers 
courses leading to baccalaureate degrees, Gymnasium. 
Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M, A., President. 


es 
Blees Military Academy 
MACON, MO. $600,000 plant. Modern, fireproof buildings, 
especially designed for College preparatory, Business aud Physical 
training. 15 Instructors for 110 boys. 
Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL. B., A. M., 
Box 114, Macon, Missouri. (West Point '80) Sup’t. 


The Birmingham School 


For Girls. A Girls’ School in an invigorating 
mountain climate. For full information, address 


A. R. Grier, Mgr., Birmingham, Pa., Main Line, P. R. R. 


= For Y M da 
j] Eastern College Women. in besanfal 


| Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, D. C. 
‘| College, Normal, Preparatory, Business. Con- 


‘| servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution. 
| Students from 23 States. Yearly rates $190. 
J.S. GRUVER, A. M., Prest., Front Royal, Va. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational boarding school. College preparatory and 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Lake. §250per year. For catalogue, address 


F.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit.D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y, 


The Yeates School Lascaster, Pa. oostns 


Line P. R. R. New %% mile cin- 
der track (220 yds. straight). New gym. (with swimming -pool), 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own grounds. 
Complete scientific and classical preparatory course. Send for 


illustrated Register. F, GARDINER, A. M, (Harvard) 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


FE R R ‘vi H A ie Thirty-ninth Year. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior college. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. Art, music, 
domestic science, physical training. Beautiful location, home 
care. For catalogue and book of views address 


MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 401. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres, 
New Auditorium and Gymnasium, Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. ‘lerms reasonable. Address 

S. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


Rac SS <— 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T 


WHAT SCHOOL? vou'beciee 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency 
1040,41 Park Row, New York,or, 340 Manhattan Bldg. ,Chicago 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


‘Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Positions in public and private schools 
and colleges procured for teachers. Parents advised about schools. 


Write for particulars. Wm, O. Pratt, Mer. 


LIBERTY Ladies’ College 


LIBERTY, MO. 
14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 
American Mozart Conservatory. C. M. Williams, Pres. 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 


FREEHOLD, New Jersey. 
New Jersey Military Academy 


Prepares for college or business. Special depart- 


ment in separate building for quite young boys. 
Cor. C. J. Wricut, A.M., Principal. 


An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is fained. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 


Streets, N. E. Washington, D. C. 


Missouri Military 
Academy 


Prepares for the best. 
associates. Perfect health. Lovely roo-acre Campus, with lake and stream 
and shady lawns, for all kinds of manly sports. 
for nice boys. Applyearly. 


Educates the whole boy. Slights nothing. Choice 
The ideal school-home 


Col. W. D. FonviLiE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 


MEMORIAL HALL 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country. Eight new granite buildings. 
Park, woods, garden and athletic fields, 160 acres. A lofty 
site on the Susquehanna. The equipment cost $1,000,000. 

Preparation for college, technical school, or business. 
Manual training. A college course of two years. Tiwenty- 
eight teachers. Accommodations for 200 boys. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, quarter mile cinder track, 
golf links, football, baseball, tennis. Physical Director. 

Annual Charge is $700, with a reduction of $100 to 
Maryland boys. Scholarships of $300 each awarded on 
admission €xamination. Fall Session begins September 
19th. For catalogue, address 

FRANCIS RANSOM LANE, A.M.,M.D., Director, 

Box 510, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory School 
for Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional work. Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art. Spacious build- 
ings, located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. 


Outdoor exercises—tennis, croquet, basket | 


ball, rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application. 


~ Bordentown 
Military Institute 


meg Om 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 

The purpose of this school —study, drill, 
recreation, associations —is to develop 
strong, manly character. Courses prepare 
for College, Technical School, or Business. 
22nd year under present management. No 
compromise on tobacco, liquor, or hazing. 
Summer camp in Canada. 

Write for our illustrated book, which 
describes our methods. 


Rev. T. H. Landon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Major T, D. Landon, Commandant. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location, 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome cultured community. 
Organization, Military drill strictly subordinated to 
academic training. Lower School for younger boys. 
Advantages. Individual attention. Certificates admit to 
many colleges — Graduates in both government academies. 
Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics 
and physical training under intelligent direction. For 
Catalogue address A, M, Henshaw, Commandant, 
Box 22, College Hill, Ohio. 


GEM CITY 
Business 


College 
Quincy, Ill. 


20 experienced teachers; 1400 
students; $100,000 school 
building, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, 64- 
page illustrated catalog free. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 

51 Musselman Building, Quincy, Ill. 


A Future in Farming 


The two years’course of practical an 1 scientific instruction in agri- 
culture given at the WINONA ACRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
provides a young man with an earni,ig capacity equal to the best of 
the trades or professions. Scientific farming pays. The course at 
Winona includes Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry, 
Dairying, Fruit Growing, Forestry, Irrigation and every branch of 
practical farming. Instructors are men of wide experience and all 
graduates of the best Agricultural Colleges. Tuition and expenses 
very low. Attractive farm life combined with fine School and Lab- 
oratory facilities. Fall term opens Sept. 30th. Write for Catalogue. 


J.C. BRECKENRIDGE, Dean, Box 1205, Winona Lake, Indiana 


Electrical Engineering 


is the most profitable and fascinating of modern pro- 
fessions. We teach it practically in our new seven-story 
building, having an electrical equipment costing $65,000. 


Write TO-DAY for superbly illustrated book, telling what 
we teach, how we teach it and the great pecuniary rewards 
that follow the pursuit of the electrical professions. 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Department “E,” 39sWest 1'7th Street, New York 


The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau aids self-supporting students. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Lewis roared at him. ‘‘Set ’em, you 
dog,’ he shouted. ‘‘ You want me to kick 
you down the ladder?”’ 

He walked on the man, and Morgan gave 
way. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he said, and went to 
carry out the order. 

If she had heeled during the day, now 
she wallowed. Two men had all they could 
do to manage the wheel, and Lewis kept 
the rest busy rigging preventer gear to take 
the abnormal strain which each successive 
squall put upon the rigging. He took in 
his royals and reefed topgallants, for, in the 
day of the Soldan, canvas came in inch by 
inch and all but the smallest kites were 
fitted with reefbands. The brig stood the 
rush gallantly; it was such ships that 
made proud captains and loyal sailors. 
From the break of the poop to the cathead 
her lee topsides were under and she was 
spooning in the water with her bows with- 
out intermission. Lewis felt the heave of 
her under him as she traveled with a thrill; 
the canvas boomed mightily in his ears and 
its voice was like a great anthem of effort. 
The wind sang in the rigging with the 
shriek of baresark warriors. 

Lewis was counting on the probability 
that the captain of the Vavasour would 
also be crowding on sail, and when, at 
last, the vehement night gave place to a 
vicious, stormy day, with a high sea run- 
ning and the wind thickening up to a five- 
man gale, he blessed his guess. For the 
Vavasour lay up to windward about five 
miles away, making heavy weather of it 
but still hanging on to her canvas. To run 
alongside was now no longer to be thought 
of; the big ship had filched the weather 
gauge during the night, and besides, the 
sea put the manceuvre out of the question. 

Morgan, bundled in his stained oilskins, 
shook a timber fist at her from the poop. 

‘Roll, you tinker!’’ he gritted through 
his teeth. ‘‘I wouldn’t be as scared as you 
are, not for a public house and two pounds 
a week.” 

“He isn’t as scared as he’s going to be,” 
Lewis said grimly. ‘‘I’ll stick to him till it 
blows over, and then we’ll board.” 

“Will you?” asked Morgan quickly. 

“J will,’ answered Lewis. “It’s piracy, 
but I’d do it if it was arson.”’ 

Old Morgan touched his cap. ‘‘ You can 
count on this crowd, sir,’’ he said persua- 
sively. ‘‘The hands is saying that the 
right thing to do is get a navigator off her 
and then set her alight.” 

Lewis laughed. ‘‘I won’t go so far as 
that,’ he said. ‘But I'll hammer that 
captain to a pulp.” 

All that day the wind grew, and the 
barometer prophesied evil. The Vavasour 
surrendered to the weather early and 
furled her topgallants, and the Soldan 
saluted her prudence by running up a pair 
of breeches to the foretruck. But in the 
afternoon ordinary sanity compelled her to 
follow suit, for the brig had commenced to 
labor. Morgan and Lewis snatched alter- 
nate naps on the locker in the chart-house, 
each waking the other with news of the 
Vavasour and of the weather. By night 
the gale had arrived in earnest, and the 
hands were turned to snug her down. 

They rode out the night comfortably 
enough, with only a close-reefed spanker 
and spencer showing, and the watches were 
able to get the sleep they needed. When 
Lewis came on deck at midnight to relieve 
Morgan, the wind was tremendous, but the 
little brig, now hove to, was riding as dry 
as a chip. 

“D’ye think, sir,’ roared Morgan in 
Lewis’ ear, ‘‘as that feller’ll try to set 
tops’ls and pull out durin’ the night?” 

‘He may,’ shouted Lewis in reply. 
“But I doubt if he’ll risk his masts.” 

Morgan slouched off, and Lewis supposed 
he had gone below. But he was back again 
in a minute or two, with his sou’wester in 
his hand and a demeanor of some embar- 
rassment. 

“What is it?” asked Lewis. The con- 
versation had to be carried on in shouts to 
master the wind. 

‘Beggin’ yer pardon, sir,’’ bawled Mor- 
gan diffidently,‘‘ but, knowin’ you and likin’ 
your style, I was thinkin’ I’d be glad to 
take you by the hand and d—n the small- 
pox ! ” 

He stuck out his hand, hard like the hoof 
of a horse, and Lewis wrung it. 

‘And if you was wantin’ to look in the 
binnacle, sir, I’ve passed the word to the 
hands,” said the old sailor, and off he rolled 
to his bunk. 

At four Lewis was relieved, and at six 
old Morgan came and called him. The old 
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75% of the Family Food — Save 75% on Fuel 
Bills — Save 75% Time and Trouble 
—Food 75% Better Cooked 


Ye can do all this—and more—and keep COOL while 


doing it—with the CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER 
the ideal adjunct to the regular kitchen stove or range 
Every kitchen should contain a CHATHAM FIRELESS 
COOKER — the greatest labor-saving — fuel-saving 

and trouble-saving device known in the preparation of 
the daily meals. Take any one of a hundred different 
Foods that are boiled—steamed—or stewed. Heat them thor 
oughly on the regular range for a few minutes—then put then 
into an air-tight compartment of the CHATHAM FIRELESS§ 
COOKER ~and they will continue to cook until thorough! 
done, without any further time — trouble—or fuel. No danger of burning or boiling dry — no waste 
of the natural flavor of the food in steam. All of thenutriment is retained in the food, which i 
cooked to a tenderness unattainable by any other method of cooking. These things you can do witha 


CHATHAM 
Fireless Cooker 


and Ican PROVE it. Will you Ze¢ me prove it—to YOU? Will you let me send you a CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER 
by express, all charges prepaid — to use in your kitchen /or a month — FREE —asa test?—not only to prove every claim we 
make for it— but to prove to yozr entire satisfaction that it pleases yo and that you wouldn't be without it under any circumstances, 

I want to do just ‘hat —send you a CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER on a thirty days’ free test. 

I want you to prepare your meals on it —see what a great fuel — time — and trouble-saver it is —see how convenient it is to 
simply heat the food and then put it away in the FIR1i1-ESS and leave it until thoroughly done — without another thought about 
it or any more attention to it. 

Then—after the thirty days’ test—if you're 
NOT pleased with it in every way —if it hasn't won 
its way into your favor and convinced you that you 
don't want to keep house without it—you can send 
zt back to us — we'll pay all the transportation charges 
both ways and refund every cent of your money — 
so the test won't cost you a single penny. 

The CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER will 
pay for itself many times over in a year from the 
price of the fuel it saves —to say nothing of the 
time—trouble—and inconvenience. The 
CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER does away 
with the unpleasantness of hot weather cook- 
ing. It gives the housewife time to do other 
things instead of watching the food being cooked. 

A hundred recipes of things to be cooked in 
the CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER —at 
a saving of 75% in fuel—is sent with every 
COOKER. Many wholesome and dainty 
foods can be prepared with this Cooker at 
very little expense. 

Will you send for my booklet ‘* Cooking 
Without Fire’’— together with price—selling © 7% 
plan—and a few other things every house- 
wife wants to have? These areall FREE— 
and I'll send them to you for the asking. 
Just drop a postal card to-day and address 
me personally. 


MANSON CAMPBELL, Pres., ra 

The Manson Campbell es 
Company, Ltd., . 

98 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Dept. 98, Topeka, Kan. Dept. 98, Chatham, Ont. 


Canadian trade on these Cookers can be supplied from our Chatham Factories, at Chatham, Ont. 
Canadians please address me at Chatham for booklet and other printed matter. 


MANSON CAMPBELL, 
President, 
The Manson Campbell 
Company, Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Chatham, Ontario. 
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A College or Conservator 
Education Without Cos 


To the young man or young womat 
who desires an education of any sort 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers the opportunity to realize his of 
her ambition. In return for one 
two hours’ work each day we will pa 
your expenses in any college, music 
conservatory or business college in thi 
country. More than a thousand of the 
scholarships have already beenaward 


Liquid Toilet 
Soap is strictly ixdividwal Soap — Abso- 
lutely pure, clean, econom- 

ical, convenient and sanitary. 


Fresh unused soap at each 

using. Supplied from the 
Patented Holder or Sprinkle Top 
On sale at drug and department stores. 


Write for illustrated booklet giving full 
information as to its uses and advantages. 


4LandTitle Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SKIDOO!An 


MARINE ENGINE 


ACTUAL Bare 
2 H.P. Engine 


} With Accessories and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 


Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re- 
liable engine of its sizeonearth. Drives 
Canoe, Rowboat, or 14to 20 ft. Launch, 
% with load, 6to 10 miles per hour, Re- 
versible, easy to install and operate. 
Catalog Runs on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene re 
FREE orAlcohol Soldunder 5-Year Guarantee. ; 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 


Bottle. 


There is nothing competitive about 
the plan. In return for a stated 
amount of work we pay all your ex- 
penses in any educational institu- 
tion which you may prefer. You 
select the course; we pay the bills. 
A postal card asking for information 
will bring full details. 


Educational Bureau 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa 


8 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Da 
ens from an Investment of $135: 


is the result of the operation of one 
of our ox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind, 


(Patented) 9 


asl Fs Fi 
Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS ¥ 
smallcapital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not aga) 
bling device. It isforamusement and physicalexercise,andlib 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teat 
ers, in factall classes of both sexes play Box Ball. More than 5! 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. 
be installedin 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Boo 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapoli 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘*‘ MONEY IN DRAWING”; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. Estab. 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


10 Gillette Blades 25 cents 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2 cents each for extra blades. We resharpen by automatic machine! 
restoring fine, smooth, keen edge, better than new. 
Your own blades promptly returned in neat mailing box for future use. 


CHEMICAL STEEL COMPANY, 17 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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Nothing counts for so 
huch in a letter as your 
wn good ‘gray matter” 
ut—don’t neglect the sta- 
onery you write on. 

Common, bad, cheap 
aper takes the “snap” out 
f the best letter— good 
japer makes a good letter 


hill better. 


The best paper for business 
or private correspondence is 


SOUPON BOND 


‘Even the man who knows nothing 
out paper /ee/s that GOURON 
OND is the best when he gets a 
eet of it between his fingers. 

The splendid color and surface, the 
ength, the whole “make-up’’ of 
SUPON BOND —tell its story 
stantly. 

COUPON BOND is made by the 
d slow process that has never been 
anged in fifty years. It is made from 
w, unused clean white rags. It is 
wly beaten out and slowly dried. 
is this slow process which makes 
OUPON BOND the finest stationery 
the market to-day. 

Order 500 sheets and envelopes from 
ur printer. They will give just that 
ded value to your letters that you 
int, 


The COUPON BOND book—showin g 
various weights, finishes and colors, and how 
finely the paper prints, will be sent you with the 
name of a local printer or stationer who can sup- 
ply you. Write us on your business letterhead. 


MERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


argest Manufacturers of the Commercial 
Paper inthe World. 29 Mills. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


| Minnow that Swims 


jomething entirely new in artificial bait which 
) taken fishermen by storm. : 


t & K. Animated Minnow 


\vims and has all the action of a live 
tnow. No lures, no spinners —just 
\rtificial Golden Shiner jointed so as to produce active, 
Neeunvenients. Rights itself in water instantly. Only two 
'ks. When bassstrikes, the minnow pulls away from the fish. 
yeasting or still fishing —streain or lake. Sent prepaid to 
fermen. Bass size $1.00; large sea-bass or muscallonge, 
}0. Dealers be the first in your locality to take advan- 
+ of the enormous demand. Write for descriptive booklet. 


t. & K. MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Send Dime 
. for 20 Dazzling ‘‘Shines’’ 


j f 
“@AGLE BRAND” | ne Eagle Brand Ad 
Seer 2) Shoe Cream 


in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
screw cap. To quickly introduce this 
shoe polish made from pure wax con- 
i taining oil, we make this liberal offer. 
dazzling lustre to any fine black leather, Box Calf, Vici Kid, 
ir, Cuban Wax Calf or Patent Leather Shoes. J/i/d not rud 
| Soil the garments. Preserves the leather. Makes shves 
bertable. Sample box contains enough Shoe Cream for about 
mes. Regular size 25 cents, contains sufficient for 80 shines. 
Hdlime and dealer's name today for sample box. 


smerican Shoe Polish Co , 216 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
i 

i 
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ving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS 18) You Can Make BIG 


MONEY Entertain- 
LP 


ing the Public. 

Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 


Ped 

y 4 YW @7> ing complete outfits 
— @\ and explicit instruc- 
o, ‘oe tions at a surprisingly 

low cost. 
i) FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
] ture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
s and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
»}’ Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 


; 0 Projecting Co,, 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 
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man was in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment. 

“That Cardiff boat,”” he roared, pound- 
ing Lewis to wakefulness. ‘‘He’s been at 
his tricks, sir, and the Lord have so done by 
him. Come up an’ look at him, sir.” 

“What is it?’”? demanded Lewis, sitting 
up. 

“Tried to set tops’ls!’’ cried Morgan, 
dancing clumsily. ‘‘Just what I said—a 
dog’s trick, and sink me if his sticks ain’t 
gone by the board. All three of them!” he 
howled triumphantly. 

Lewis rolled from his bunk and picked 
up his boots. 

“He’s signalin’,”” added Morgan, whose 
face was a mask of delight. ‘‘He’s waggin’ 
at us from the stump of his mizzen. The 
hands is aloft makin’ long noses at him, and 
he’s got his telescope on ’em.” 


? 


“What’s the weather like?’’ asked 
Lewis, donning his oilskins. 
“Strong,” replied Morgan. ‘‘Nice and 


strong. I shouldn’t wonder if he wasn’t 
sinking. Of all the luck I ever see, this is 
the pinkest an’ the prettiest, or I’m a canni- 
bal nigger.” 

Sure enough, when Lewis reached the 
deck the Vavasour, crippled and in the 
trough, was signaling pitifully. Her flags, 
strung from the stump of the mizzen, 
which had parted ten feet from the deck, 
flapped as though with the urgency of their 

assage. ‘Sinking,’ they mourned. ‘‘No 
oats,” they suggested. ‘‘Come and help 
or we die,” was their general tenor. 

“Strained open,’’ was Morgan’s verdict. 
““An’ her pumps’ll be smashed when the 
masts carried away.” 

Very cautiously, Lewis got a little canvas 
on the Soldan, courses and lower tops’ls 
and foretopmast staysail, and drove the 
brig up to windward of the Vavasour, going 
about with danger and difficulty to pass 
her. He lay to about three-quarters of a 
mile from her and then got his long-boat 
over. Fortunately they carried her on 
davits. Save from Morgan, who proved 
himself tenacious of wrath, there were no 
objections to helping the stricken ship: 
sailors have short memories for such mat- 
ters. Lewis decided to go in the boat him- 
self, and for this purpose provided himself 
with certain documents. 

“Now, Morgan,” he said, as he prepared 
to go over the side, ‘‘you’re in charge. 
Let her drift down to leeward, an’ if she’s 
slow, give her helm. You'll lie to under the 
lee o’ that ship as near as you can.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded Morgan, and 
as the boat was borne up to the rail by a 
sea, Lewis tumbled in and set off. 

His four hands had a stiff pull, even with 
the wind, for the sea was running high, and 
they were glad enough to come round the 
handsome stern of the Vavasour and catch 
a line on her lee quarter. Above them the 
rail was lined with anxious faces. The 
man at the bow fended her off while Lewis 
addressed them. 


““Where’s the captain?” he said. ‘‘I 
want that hound of a captain.” 

“T am the captain, sir.’ A_ stout, 
bearded man looked over. ‘‘We’re badly 
strained and our pumps 4 

“That'll do,” interrupted Lewis. ‘I’ve 


a job to offer you. I'll ship you to navi- 
gate on my brig and sign you on now. One 
shilling for the passage is the wages. I’ve 
the papers here’”’—he produced them from 
his breast pocket, standing up in the danc- 
ing boat—‘‘and you can come down and 
sign. Are you coming?” 

The stout man gasped. ‘‘We’re sink- 
ing,”’ he cried, and would have added more. 

“You can drown, too, unless you take 
the job,” called Lewis. ‘‘These is my terms 
and no others. You come down and sign, 
or you and your hands can swim to Cardiff, 
for all you get from me.” 

There was some excitement aboard the 
ship at this. The men in the boat could 
not see what was going on, but the voice 
of discussion and dissension made itself 
heard. Then the captain poked his head 
over again. 

“Bring your boat in,” he called. ‘I’m 
coming down.” 

Lewis spread the paper on a thwart, un- 
corked a bottle of ink, and signed him on. 

““Now,” he said, when this was accom- 
plished, “you’ll work well, you’ll speak 
civil, and you’ll obey orders. I’m not 
going to crow over you, but bear that in 
mind. Now, the others can get into the 
boat.” 

And thus it was that the Soldan fetched 
up in quarantine at Bristol in command 
of Wesley Lewis, captain, and Raphael 
Morgan, chief officer. 
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Whata 
Watch 

Number 
Signifies 


The number of a watch move- 
ment means but little in an ordinary 
watch. In a HOWARD Watch it 
stands for the life work of the best watchmakers . [7 / 
in the world. 2 


Not only is the number of the movement of |) 
vital significance, but likewise the number of the 
case. Together they form the basis for the most F 
definite guarantee ever made for a watch. Every | 


is so exactly constructed and adjusted that it must 
be put in its own case by the makers and again 
adjusted until even the slight variations naturally - 
caused by casing are corrected. Thus you see the [| & 
important relationship between the number of the 
movement and the number of the case. 

When you buy a HOWARD Watch—no 
matter where you buy it or what its price—it 
comes to you works and case as one, in a velvet- 
lined solid mahogany cabinet, accompanied by 
Certificates of Guarantee based on the numbers 
of case and movement, with the fixed price at 
which the watch must be sold. 
HOWARD Watches are made in 
men’s sizes only. Prices range from 
$35 to $150, the difference being not in 
grade of materials or workmanship, 


but in quality of case, number of jewels 
and adjustments. 


‘“Watch Wisdom” — 
FREE 


We want you to have a 
free copy of ‘¢ Watch Wis- 
dom,’’ a mighty interesting 
book which tells more about 
time than you ever knew be- 
fore. It’s written by Elbert 
Hubbard. Write to-day. 


E. HOWARD WATCH 
COMPANY, 
Charles Street, 


THE 

Waltham, ae 
Mass. wel 
A 

USS. A: HOWARD 
WATCH 
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THE SATURDAY 


NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“‘There were lilies,” he said, ‘great, 
white lilies with golden hearts; there were 
flaunting poppies beckoning me, and proud, 
cold, coral-pink peonies. I woke beneath 
the light of the silver moon in search of the 
rose, and I found wraith-blossoms, a great 
cluster of night-blooming cereus; and so, 
after wandering through all the gardens and 
labyrinths of bloom, I grew disheartened 
and weary, and ceased to expect, to hope; 
and then—O Aurora, in Bohemia—in the 
fetid junk-shop of life—I found my perfect 
rose!” 

The air about us tingled and chanted with 
the joy, the triumph, the love of Narcissus. 
I felt ensnared, enveloped, by the wonder- 
ful spirit of him. 

We walked beneath the trees in mute 
ecstasy. We came to the fountain and the 
grotto below the arbor. There Narcissus 
touched my arm. 

‘Look, Aurora, there is the Rose of the 
Morning,”’ he said. 

I turned, and there, standing all by itself, 
in a bed of coleus, was one perfect pink 
rose on a tall, strong stem. 

‘The rose is a princess,’’ said Narcissus: 
‘‘the princess of love and youth and inno- 
cence.” 

““Yes,’? I whispered, sighing. 

‘Presently,’ he went on, “the lover of 
the princess, who wants her more than 
anything in all the world, will come to 
her.”’ 

“«Ah,’”’ I whispered, trembling in answer- 
ing emotion. ‘And then?” 

“And then he will take the rose up into 
his arms in the sky. For the prince who 
loves the rose is a rainbow, and he will take 
his princess and crown her with stars. All 
the tiny stars in the Milky Way will weave 
her a bridal veil of moonbeams. Then up 
high, high in the heavens on the star- 
scattered aisle of the Milky Way, they will 
float together to be married by Heaven’s 
high priestess, the moon.” 

*“‘Lovely!”? I cried. Then I told Nar- 
cissus about my prince, and I grew 
embarrassed. 

“‘Because,”’ I said, ‘‘my dream is not half 
so lovely as yours—at least, I cannot tell 
it so beautifully.” 

We two were sitting on the steps above 
the rose. 

‘‘See, Narcissus,”’ I said, pointing east- 
ward. ‘‘See that one beautiful, dark tree, 
standing out against the green elms over 
yonder. He is a prince!”’ 

“Certainly,” said Narcissus, ‘‘a black 
prince.” 

“Yes, yes, how did you know?” 

“Of course, I know. He comes from 
Thuringia,’ answered Narcissus. 

““Yes, and I have known him a long time 
—ever since I was a little bit of a girl. He 
is an enchanted prince from the Black 
Forest. He loved a princess over there 
many years ago. She was an enchanted 
princess, so he could not have her, because 
the wicked troll or genie to whom she 
belonged turned the prince into an acorn, 
or something, and a seabird brought it 
here and dropped it over there in the green 
sward. Then the Black Prince grew up 
strong and brave and stately, because he 
knew he had to be all that if he was 
going to exorcise the spell and be a prince 
once more and go in search of the prin- 
cess.”’ 

‘The princess,’’ added Narcissus, ‘who 
is probably blooming in phlegmatic content 
in some honest burgomaster’s garden.” 

“T don’t know,’ I replied dreamily. ‘‘I 
haven’t thought much of the princess. 
But maybe she is a rose, too.” 

‘‘No, no, dear Aurora, a German princess 
could never get beyond a tulip or a dahlia. 
Roses are too imaginative for a fraulein. 
Now, let us have tea.” 

“Tea, Narcissus? Where?” 

‘‘Beneath the Black Prince tree.” 

I followed without question, for I be- 
lieved in the magic powers of Narcissus 
and knew that, if he said we were to have 
a feast with a boar’s head and plum- 
pudding, it would be forthcoming. More- 
over, I had been curiously regarding an 
embossed leather casket which he carried 
under his arm. 

We seated ourselves on the smooth green 
turf, warm and soft and porous as it is only 
in the month of May. A little snap and the 
wonderful box was opened—so tiny, so 
complete—two dainty cups, a silver spirit- 
lamp and kettle, a tea-caddy, and, in a 
secret drawer in the bottom, wafers wrapped 


in ethereal paper napkins with violet 
borders. 

“Now, be a good girl and keep quiet a 
moment,” said Narcissus, lighting the lam 
and pouring the water from a silver flas 
into the kettle and putting it on to boil. 
‘“‘Then,” he continued, ‘‘the Rose of the 
Morning married the rainbow, and they 


“They lived in a wistaria arbor in the 
very middle of the Milky Way, and drank 
tea out of gold boxes and silver pots, and 
ate vanilla wafers and were happy forever 
after,’ I added, in bubbling joy. 

‘Will you marry the rainbow, Aurora?’’ 

‘Certainly, if he will furnish the wistaria 
arbor and the tea. But the arbor must be 
perme: and the tea always fresh. 

lease give me another cup and another 
wafer.” 

Narcissus drained the little pot for me 
and the last wafer warned me of coming 
spinsterhood. Just as it was melting 
down I felt a great splash on my nose. 

“It’s going to rain, Narcissus. Let’s 
fly across the common and get under the 
bridge near the arbor,” I urged, picking up 
my white skirts. 

We took to our heels just in time to be 
saved from the strangest electric storm, 
with yellow clouds and zigzag swords of 
fire darting through them, and all about 
us the pelting rain of great hailstones. 

“‘T told you,’ said Narcissus, ‘‘the rain- 
bow would send the storm to frighten the 

rincess, and then he would come and bear 
er away.” 

The hailstones beat the flower-beds with 
fury. I was awed and frightened. I felt 
all alone. I wanted to be at home, and, 
someway, though Narcissus was so near 
and I had adored him out there in the 
ae and flowers, I drew away from 

im. 

The sunlight rushed out presently on the 
clattering heels of the hail, and the great 
green and rose and gold day had her fair 
face freshly bathed and was all the fairer. 
We came laughing from the dark archway 
beneath the bridge. As we passed up the 
steps I looked back, and there was our 
rose, our beautiful princess, all broken. 

“Oh, Narcissus!” I cried, clasping his 
arm. ‘‘Look, Narcissus: the stem of our 
rose is snapped, and there she lies on the 
earth with cold hailstones in her golden 
heart.” 

“But look over there, Aurora. The 
princess has gone, the broken rose is merely 
the symbol of the broken spell that bound 
her. Look!’ He pointed across the 
common. And, sure enough, there, rising 
above the Black Prince tree, shone a 
rainbow. 

‘‘But, Narcissus,’’ I cried, ‘‘look at the 
rainbow! Itis broken, too. Itis only half 
a rainbow.” 

Someway I grew chilly in my white 
dress, and the spell of the day seemed 
broken. I said: ‘‘Come, Narcissus, I want 
to go home.”’ But he told such beautiful 
stories, and made it almost all right about 
the broken rose and the half of a rainbow, 
that we lingered on the walks and in the 
avenues, and it was sunset with a yellow 
sky above the world as we turned home- 
ward on one of the paths along the drive- 
way. 

I had taken off my hat and it was swing- 
ing overmy arm. Narcissus was loitering 
behind when an automobile glided by me— 
a runabout motor with a man init. He 
sat straight and square-shouldered. I 
could see his silhouette against the yellow 
sky, and J caught the impression that he 
was dark with clear features and a square 
chin. He looked different from other men ; 
but it may have been the glamour of the 
golden light. I paused to watch the motor 
fade into the dusk. Narcissus came up. 

“Did you notice that man, Narcissus?”’ 
I asked. , 

“‘T never notice men, Aurora.” 

“T am sure he was the Black Prince. 
The storm released him, too. He saw the 
princess. He is following, but it is growing 
dark. I don’t believe he will find her.” 

And again a strange chill and sadness 
came over me, and again I felt alone and 
frightened and about to cry like a little 
child in the dark. 

Fripay Niext. 

I wish Jane would come home. I’m 
lonesome in the evening when Narcissus 
cannot be with me, for Mildred is worse than 
no company. Her posters are getting 
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NCE a week, at least ! 


Beans, you know, are 
among the most zourishing 
of all foods. 

Great Tissue-formers,—fine 
Muscle-makers ! 

Rich in Nitrogen and Proteid,— 
the most expensive and necessary 
factors in food. 

Beans contain 23 to 24 per cent. 
of Nitrogenous Proteid, while Beef- 
steak contains only 20 per cent., 
and Bread 7% per cent. 

Beans used to be comparatively 
indigestible. 

Because, as ordinarily treated and 
cooked, they were so dense-fibred 
that the juices of the stomach could 
not penetrate them sufficiently to 
fully digest them. 


* *K * 


But ¢hat is all changed now, since 
the ‘‘Szzder-Process’’ of treating 
and cooking Pork & Beans was 
invented. 

Snider Beans are rendered porous 
and absorbent by this Process so that 
the Digestive Juices of the Stomach 
can fully enter, and act on, them 
while they remain firm, cheesy, and 
toothsome. 

They are mellow, fine-textured, 
and deliciously flavored with that 


Al ositive Relief tee 


Prickly Heat, “A ttle 


higher 
1 in price, perhaps, 
Chafing, than portiiees 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it.” 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after Shaving. 
Get Mennen’s 


Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
(the original). Sas2ple Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


We Want Story-Writers 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commis- 
sion. We read, criticize, and revise all kinds of 
MSS., and advise the authors wheretosellthem. We 
teach Story-Writing aud Journalism by mail. Our 
students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit ’’; tells 
how and gives the proof. Established 1895. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin 


SN 050 HN O's: 


Eat Beans for 
Strength! 


Indianapolis, Ind. | 07 Ex7ress paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, 


? MAT ) 
HIS bank was established in 1868 and to-day stands as one of the oldest an 
largest Savings institutions in the Country. 

is paid on Savings Accounts, thus affording an immediate investment as safe 

Government Bonds and yielding a much higher rate of income. 

Please send for booklet “‘M” Banking by Mail. 


ZENS SAVINGS & TRUST C 


nese rs SOVERKFORTY -TWO MILLION: OOLLAR'S ii: 


July 20, 19 


seven-spiced Tomato Catsup whi 
has made the name of ‘‘Snider 
famous. 

Just get atin of ‘‘Snider-Process’ 
Pork & Beans /o-day, and try them, 

Your money back from the Gro 
cer if you do not find them the dest 
you ve ever eaten. 

This advertisement is your au 
thority for the refund. 


The T.A.Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati,U.S.A. 


PARROTS 


The most jolly, sociable and interesting of all 
home pets, and our PAGE PARROTS have 
been for years considered the best of all. 
They are from a certain district of Central 
Mexico, and are bright, vivacious and learn 
quickly to almost perfectly imitate the 

human voice. Each bird personally se- 
lected and fully guaranteed. Worth 
$20.00; but on orders received before 

September 1st will furnish for 


ONLY $9.50 EACH 


including shipping case and food for a 
journey. Fine large cage, $3.00. Nice 

young parrots of a cheaper kind but guaranteed talkers, 
each, Good cage, $1.40. Page’s complete book on 
showing leading varieties in natural colors,25 cents. Illa 
catalogue of Parrots, lmported German Canaries, Gold Fis 
FREE, if you mention this magazine. 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moine 
“Save THe H 


= PAVIN Cir 
) a), Z 4q | 


‘5 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. 
. 


for copy, booklet and letters from business me 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures 5! 
Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, } 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons @ 


Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse worksas usual. 2 


Interest at the rate of 4% per annun 


Ste Ae CLT. OF BANKS 


Era 


The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable 
age is timed. 

Used by men of action—women of 
initiative—people who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favor- 
ite of the punctual—a companion of 
ideal habits. Grades differ—prices 
differ, according to jewels and 
metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with 
a fame earned by years of service. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.”’ 

Adjusted to temperature—with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 

ELGINS of equal grade and rea- 
sonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Hl. 


Your shaving brush? Do the bristles 
come out over your face? Jf so, your 
” brush has been the main cause of all that 
irritationand soreness you feelaftershaving. 
‘Throw it away and get a practica/ brysh. 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


are practical brushes, Their bristles can’t 
come out. They are set in Hard Rubber— 
proven by test to be the oniy brush-setting 
made that can stahd the action of hot 
water, ‘That’s why the ‘ Rubberset’’ is 
the best brush made. Just remember 
your face and get a ‘‘ Rubberset.’’ Beware 
ofimitations. Look for trade-mark. 

Send for handsome booklet showing 

many styles from 25 cents up to $6.00. 

Sold by leading dealers or sent by us 

on receipt of price. 


RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY 
63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


SANTA CRUZ 
TALIFORNIA © 


uists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. ‘‘ Natural Sanita- 
um” forhealth seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 
in Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET C 


Climatethe 


best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
year round. 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 


The Toledo Computing Scale Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
a large and progressive Company, making the 
highest type computing scales, the sale of which 
has met with phenomenal success, is extending its 
business and wants several high-grade salesmen; 
applicants must be between the ages of 26 and 42, 
lave good ability, fair education, successful sellin 
®xperience and be now employed; fidelity bond 
required, Address Sales Department. 
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worse and worse—the women’s necks and 
the men’s hair longer, and their faces skin- 
nier and eyes more woebegone. She often 
does them at night when she comes from the 
studio. I get so lonesome and have such a 
dreary feeling that I take to my bed up here 
in the baleony and read or scribble, and I 
don’t sleep well, because it is so smoky and 
stuffy. 

I don’t know when Jane will come. 
To-day she writes that her aunt is still 
living and perfectly conscious. ‘‘And 
there’s little use hoping, my darling,” she 
concludes, ‘‘for anything that rightly be- 
longs to me until she is clean gone, for 
she sleeps with the lace shawl under her 
pillow and the silver teapot between the 
mattress and the feather-bed.”’ 

But I wish Jane would come on anyway, 
and leave Bridget and the things, and give 
me my milk and my bun at night when I 
go to bed. The maid we have drinks the 
milk and eats the bun, and I miss them — 
and Jane. 

I don’t think I will go to meet Narcissus 
to-morrow. I didn’t like that storm. 

I wonder where the Black Prince went, 
and if he has found the tulip in the German 
garden? I wonder what he will say to her? 
Nothing, maybe, because I don’t think a 
Black Prince would talk much, but the two 
would understand. I know they would. 


I stopped there and wrote Narcissus I 
would not see him again. He enchants me 
when I am with him, but when I get away 
things grow strange and blurred and I 
grow afraid. 

I’m just a girl. 
and my art and break the spell. 
not see him again —ever. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


I'll go back to my books 
I shall 


*““Music Hath Charms’”’ 


ea years ago the value of newsboys as 
distributors of evening papers began to 
be manifest in the publishing business. In 
all except a few largest cities the supply of 
street arabs is inadequate to a large carrier 
service. So the public schools were drawn 
upon for boys. In one or two cities pub- 
lishers were especially successful in organiz- 
ing newsboys’ associations. The publisher 
who first organized the boys usually had 
the best carrier system, and rivals seldom 
got them away. 


In a certain city where the newsboys’ 


association had not yet taken root there 
were two rival publishers. Both woke up 
to this new idea about the same time. 


| Both posted off to a city where a fine 
| association was in existence, to study the 


how and why of it. Both returned about 
the same time, but one publisher antici- 
pated the other, announcing a free picnic 
to every schoolboy who would come to his 
office on a certain day. His rival was not 
to be outdone, and advertised a picnic a 
week earlier. 

The latter hadn’t given much attention 
to the mere routine of this new thing. An 
efficient handler of men, he thought that 
managing a thousand boys would be simple 
enough. But on the morning of his picnic 
a howling mob of youngsters swept down 
on the office. It took all his force and half 
the police in town to line them up, two and 
two. They started for the picnic ground in 
line, but at the first peanut-stand broke 
ranks, swept over the Italian and cleaned 
up his stock to the last peanut. Every 
fruit-stand on the line of march was swept 
as though a column of soldier ants had 


struck it, and before the mob reached the 
picnic grounds the publisher had become | 


liable for a dozen large damage bills. At 
the grounds he was called names unspeak- 
able, jeered, threatened, pelted. When he 
got rid of his guests only two thoughts were 
uppermost in his mind: first, the resolu- 
tion to let the newsboys’ association scheme 
go hang; second, gleeful anticipation of 
what would happen to his rival a week later. 

The other publisher, however, had looked 
a little closer into the system of this new 
notion. A mob even larger swept down 
upon his office as per advertisements, but 
was quickly lined up and controlled. When 
the order to march was given, the long 
string of boys moved off in strict order, and 
though two dozen peanut-stands and fruit- 
stores were passed, there was no breaking 
out of the ranks. The first publisher, 
waiting on the walk to gloat over his com- 
petitor in a time of humiliation, saw what 
he had failed to see before. At the head of 
this long string of boys marched the biggest 
brass band in town. 
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Seattle 


and 


Every Day, until September 15, from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior. 


$75 from Chicago. Low rates from all eastern points. Same 

rate to Portland, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver 
and all Puget Sound points. Return limit, October 31, 1907. 
Equally low rates to many other points in the northwest. 


Summer Vacation Trips 


If low rates are an inducement, you will make a western trip 
this summer. 


If mountain scenery has a charm for you, take the daylight 
ride over the Rockies and through the Cascades via the Great 
Northern Railway. 


For a comfortable trip, leave St. Paul or Minneapolis any 
morning, on the 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 


Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car and Compartment- 
Observation Car. Meals in Dining Car on the a la carte plan. 
For iniormation regarding routes and through 
rates, address 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern Pass’r Agent, 379 Broadway, New York 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
A. L. CRAIG, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul 


_ Great Northern Railway — 
SEB 
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PY 


Don’t Suffer In Hot Weather 


From tight-fitting underwear. 
LOOSE FITTING 


B.V.D. 


Trade Mlark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


ee Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable because they allow 
perfect freedom of motion and permit refreshing 
air to reach the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 


Insist upon seeing on every garment you purchase, the B.V. D. 
red woven label which consists of three white letters B. V. D. 
on a red woven background. Jt insures you a correctly cut, 
perfect fitting, well-made undergarment. Do not be deceived. 
Accept no ‘‘ just as good.’’ 

LOOK FOR THE B. V.D. RED WOVEN LABEL. 
IT’S YOUR GUARANTEE OF VALUE. 

If your dealer will not get B. V. D. underwear for you, write us. 

lllustrated seven-color booklet free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept. ‘A,’ Worth and Church Sts., New York City 


Copyrighted, 1905 
By Erlanger Brothers 


COPYRIGHT 1906 


BY ERLANGER BROTHERS 


Some C OLT, Hevolver Points 


Catalog “ Pistols" 
i describes all models. 
Mailed on request. 


these features have been the first and foremost consideration in the production of these famous arms. 
ments and Police Departments of the world have adopted them. 


As a result, Govern- 
COLT Revolvers and Automatic Pistols are made for use. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Colts Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 


No attorney’s fee 


15a Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 


PATENTS 2! 


ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Seamless Banded Antwerp Homers 
are the best breeders. Purchase 
Five pairs $10; fifty 


SQUABS 


stock direct, save importer’s profit. 
pairs $80 ; unbanded birds half price. Write for information, 


prices. Macdaniel, Boite 460—P, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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The Prettiest Girl and the Homeliest Man 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


Them little cheeks of hern got pink. 
‘Are y’?”’ she says. And she smiled back 
at me as she loped off. ‘ 

Say! I never was so happy in all my life! 
I went to work gittin’ votes for her, feelin’ 
as if I liked ev’rybody—even Charlie Miller, 
that ’d had words with. That railroad 
bunch was a-workin’, too, and a-talkin’ up 
Mollie Brown. And I heerd that they 
planned to hole back a lot of votes till 
Macie Sewell’s count was all in, and then 
spring ’em to elect the other gal. That got 
me worried some. 

’Bout six o’clock one of them fancy vests 
went ’round town, callin’ out that the 
show’d give its last performance that night. 
‘“What’s you’ sweat?” I ast him. ‘Oh,” 
he said, ‘‘nothin’, only the Judge reckoned 
’bout all the folks that intended to buy 
Root-ee ’d bought a’ready.”’ 

Wal, the show got a turrible big crowd 
—hall chuck-full; ’nd I tell y’ things was 
livelier’n at a dog-fight. The Mollie Brown 
crowd was rushin’ ’round and_lookin’ 
corkin’ shore, and the punchers holdin’ up 
people as they come in, and the Marvelous 
Murrays doin’ anty-I-overs with theyselves 
plumb acrost the stage. 

All the time the Judge was exercisin’ that 
jaw of hisn. ‘‘Ladies and gents,” he says 
(banjo goin’ ev’ry minnit), ‘‘here’s where 
you git cured whilst you stand—like buffalo 
grass. Don’t be ’fraid to buy; I got more 
down cellar in a teacup!”’ 

Then She come in, and I wouldn’t ’a’ 
pulled outen that place for a new dollar. 
She looked so cool and pretty, that little 
haid up, and a wisp of hair blowin’ ag’in’ 
her one cheek ’cause they was a breeze 
from the windas. That Slocum was on one 
side of her. What did I care? She wasn’t 
noticin’ him much. 

I just never looked anywhere else but at 
her. Oh, I hoped that pretty soon she’d 
look ’round at me! 

Wal, she did—straighter’n astring. And 
the hull room got as misty and full of 
roarin’ as if a Santa Fe engine was in there 
a-leakin’ steam. I tried to smile at her. 
But my face seemed hard, like a piece of 
leather. I couldn’t smile. 

Then my eyes cleared. And I seen she 
was sad, like as if somethin’ was botherin’ 
her mind. ‘‘She thinks she’s goin’ to git 
beat,” I says. ‘‘Wal, she ain’t.” And I 
reached down to see if my gun was all right. 

She turned back towards the stage. The 
Murray woman’d just finished one of them 
songs of hern, and the Judge was talkin’ 
again. ‘‘Ladies and gents,” he says, ‘‘we 
shall not drag out our program too long. 
For the reason that I know just what you- 
all want to hear most—and that is, the 
result of the contest.”’ 

That railroad gang begun to holler. 

Don’t know why—wasn’t no reason for 
it, but my heart went plumb down into my 
boots. ‘‘Oh, little Macie!”’ I says to my- 
self—‘‘ Oh, little Macie!”” Say! Lain’t never 
come nigher to prayin’ than I did then. 

‘‘The count for the prettiest gal,’’ goes 
on the Judge, ‘‘is complete. Miss de Mille, 
kindly bring forrard the watch. I shall 
have to ast some gent to escort the fortu- 
nate young lady to the platform.’”’ (I seen 
a brakeman start over to Mollie Brown.) 

‘‘T don’t intend’’—the Judge again—‘‘to 
keep you in suspenders any longer. And 
I reckon you'll all be glad to know”’ (here 
he give a bow) ‘‘that the winner is—Miss 
Macie Sewell.”’ 

Wal, us punchers let out a yell that plumb 
cracked the ceilin’. ‘‘Wow! wow! wow! 
Macie Sewell!” And we whistled, and 
kicked the floor, and banged the benches, 
and whooped. 

That Slocum got to his feet, puttin’ his 
stylish hat and gloves on his chair and 
crookin’ a’ elbow. Wal, I reckon this part 
wasn’t vulgar! 

Then, she stood up, took holt of his arm 
and stepped out into the aisle. She was 
smilin’ a little, but kinda sober yet, I 
thought. She went towards the Doctor 
slow, and up the steps. He helt out his 
hand. ‘‘ With the compliments of the com- 
pany,” hesays. She took the watch. Then 
she turned. 

Another cheer—a whopper. 

She stood there, lookin’ like a’ angel, or 
a bird, or a little bobbin’ rose. 

“Thank y’, boys,’’ she says; ‘‘thank y’.” 

If I’d ’a’ knowed what was a-goin’ to 
happen next, I’d ’a’ slid out then. But, 
a-course, I didn’t. 

‘‘My friends,” says the Judge, ‘I will 
now read the vote for the homeliest man. 


Monkey Mike received the large count of 
twenty votes. But they’s nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty for—Alee Lloyd.’ 

All of a suddent two or three fellers had 
holt of me. And they was a big yell went 
up—‘‘Alec! Alec! The homeliest man! 
Whee!”’ The next second I was goin’ for- 
rards, but shovin’ back. I hated to have 
her see me made a fool of. I seen red, I 
was somad. I could’a’ kilt. But she was 
lookin’ at me, and I was as helpless as a 
little cat. I put down my hand, and was 
just kinda dragged on to the platform. 

She went down the steps to her seat then. 
But she didn’t stop. She leant over, picked 
up her coat, whispered somethin’ to Billy 
and his wife and, with the tenderfoot 
trailin’, went to the back of the hall. There 
she stopped, kinda half turned, and waited. 

I wished for a knothole that I could 
crawl through. I wished a crack in the 
floor’d open and let me slip through, no 
matter if I tumbled intoa barrel of molasses 
down below in Silverstein’s. 

““Alec!”? ‘You blamed fool!’ ‘‘Look at 
him, boys!” ‘‘Take his picture!” “Say! 
he’s a beauty !’’ Then they hollered like 
they’d bust they sides, and stomped. 

I laughed, a-course; sheepish, though. 

The Judge, I reckon, felt kinda ashamed 
of hisself. ’Cause I’d helped to sell a heap 
of medicine, and he knowed it. ‘‘That’s all 
right, Lloyd,” he says; ‘‘they ain’t no 
present for you. You can vamose—back 
stairway.” 

‘‘Whee-oop!”’ goes the boys. 

I seen her start down then. Billy and 
his wife got up, too. 

I kinda backed a bit. When I reached 
the stairs, I went slower, feelin’ my way. 
Minnit, and I come out on to Silverstein’s 
rear porch. Nobody was there, so I went 
over to the edge and leant ag’in’ a’ upright. 

Right back of Silverstein’s they’s a line 
of hitchin’-posts. They was two hosses fast- 
ened there when I come, but it was so 
dark and I felt so kinda bad that I didn’t 
notice the brones particular, till, ’round the 
corner, toward them, come that Slocum. 
Next, walkin’ slow, come Macie. 

But she got on to her hoss quick, and 
’thout no help. All the time, Slocum was 
fussin’ with his mustang. But the brone 
was nervous, and wasn’t no easy job. 


Macie waited. She was the nighest to me, |} 


and right in line with the light from a 
winda. I could see her face plain. But I 
couldn’t tell how she was a-feelin’ —put out, 
or quiet, or just kinda tired. 

Slocum got into the saddle just then, his 
hoss rearin’ and runnin’, and him not able 
to handle the critter. He turned to holler: 
“‘Comin’, Miss Sewell?”’ 

She said she was, but she started awful 
slow, and kinda peered back and up to the 
hall. At the same time, she must ’a’ saw 
that they was a man on the back porch, 
*cause she reined a little, lookin’ hard. 

I felt that rope a-drawin’ me, then. I 
couldn’t ’a’ kept myself from goin’ to her. 
I started down. ‘‘Miss Macie,’”’ I says; 
““Miss Macie!”’ 

““Why—why, Mister Lloyd!”’ She pulled 
up short and wheeled her hoss. ‘“‘Is that 
you?” 

I went acrost the yard to where she was. 
“Yes—it’s me,” I says. 

She leant down towards me a little, them 
sweet eyes of hern a-shinin’. ‘‘ You been 
awful good to me,” she says. ‘‘J know. It 
was you got all them votes. Billy said so.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“‘ And—and’’— (I heerd her breathe way 
deep, kinda like a sob)—‘‘you ain’t the 
homeliest man—you ain’t. Oh, it was 
mean of ’em. And it hurt fd 

‘‘Oh, no, it didn’t — please, J don’t mind.” 

“Tt hurt—me.” 

That an the cheek of ten men into me. 
I straightened up, and I lifted my chin. 
‘““Why, God bless you, little gal!” I said. 
“Tt’s all right.” 

Her one hand was a-restin’ on the pom- 
mel. I reached up—only a _ stay-chain 
could ’a’ helt me then—and took it in both 
of mine. Say!—did you ever hold alittle, 
flutterin’ bird ’twixt you’ two palms? 

““Macie,’”’ I says—‘‘Macie Sewell.”” And 
I helt her hand ag’in’ my face. 

She leant towards me again. It wasn’t 
more’n a soft breath that I could hardly 
hear. But nobody but that little, ole 
bronc of hern’ll ever know what it was she 
said. 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of two stories 
dealing with the same set of characters, each story 
being, however, complete in itself. 
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A twist of your fingers — 

That's all it takes to start the “ Self-Working ” 
Washer. 

Turn on the water — or electricity —and, in six minutes, your 
tubful of clothes is clean. 

The Washer does all the work —works 4y itse/f—while you 
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Then —when the clothes are washed, another twist of your 
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Does All the Washing 


Servants are contented where there is a“ Self-Working "’ 1900 
Motor Washer. "1 
They don’t have to worry about ‘* Wash-day.” 
They don't leave and get other p'aces. : | 
Then the 1900 Motor Washer Saves Its Own Cost and — 
Pays for Itself. | 
Don't de/zeve this! - j 

Prove it—at our expense! 

You can test a 1900 Motor Washer a full month without paying 
us a penny. 

We will send one of these Wasliers to any responsible party and — 
prepay the freight | 

All you do is — agree to test the Washer. | 

Use ita month. Do four weeks’ washings. 

And— if the Washer isn’t all we claim, don’t keep it. 
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If you keep the Washer —as you surely will wish to when you 
see all that it will do and all it will save—you can Let the 
Washer Pay for Itself. 
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you the book dy retin mail, postpait. ‘ 

Address — The 1900 Washer Company, 3082 Henry Street 
Binghamton, N.Y. J 

Or—if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 
Washer Company, 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
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O YOU mean to say 
that you actually 
effected this radical 

transformation in me through 
mental persuasion?” asked 
Kelly Jones with misleading 
mildness. 

He was sitting on the edge 
of the bed in Manners’ room 
at the Lenox Club, his straw 
hat on the back of his head, 
his walking-stick balanced 
vertically between flattened 
palms. From time to time 
he spun it on its ferrule. 

Manners screwed his mon- 
ocle into his left eye and 
smiled benignly upon Jones. 
The monocle fell out; he re- 
placed it and waved his hand 
as though modestly disclaim- 
ing credit for the regeneration 
of Jones. 

“Dear friend,” he said ina 
deprecating voice, ‘‘while 
perhaps a vainer man than I 
might claim, with reason, 
some little credit for this 
happy and—ah—unexpected 
moral development in your 
character a 

“So you did do it,’’ mused 
Jones very calmly. ‘Gray 
and Kelvin and Todd noticed 
how I was acting at a house- 
party the other day; and 
they all seemed to think it 
was their duty to inform me 
that you are responsible for 
the sort of citizen I’ve turned 
into during the last three 
months.” 

“Tt’s very kind of them,” 
replied Manners with a mod- 
oe est cough. ‘‘I—ah—was for- 
_tunate enough to be of some slight service to these gentlemen—using on them the 
Science of mental persuasion which I have also employed with such happy effect 
upon you ——”’ 

“Oh! So you did deliberately employ mental influence on me? They said you did. 
IT couldn't believe it.” 

Manners beamed with pride and affection on the cool, but nowslightly trembling, Jones. 
“I did, dear friend; yet I shrink from claiming the entire credit, because, at first, I 
} had no real belief in my power and ability to influence and alter other people’s char- 
/acters and natures for the better. It was merely out of curiosity —just to see whether 
)anything could possibly be done to make you less objectionable than you were—that 
I concentrated my mind on what at that time served you for an intellect. And I gave 
|you the most powerful mental treatment I was capable of giving. And then, slowly, 
‘gradually, but perceptibly p? ; 

_ “What happened?” asked Jones in a voice audibly unsteady. 

“Why, you began to behave so strangely —so—so decently 

“Oh, I did, did 1?” his voice ending in a partly developed snarl. ‘‘ Well, what sort 
of a creature do you think you’ve turned me into—you infernal and outrageous 
‘meddler? What, in the name of ten thousand idiots, did you want to interfere for? And 
I don’t know now whether to let you live any longer or not, or whether to give you a 
hance of undoing what you’ve done to me. Personally, I prefer to destroy you!”’ 

Stiffened to a human gargoyle in his amazement and grief, Manners gazed at his 
cetim with protruding eyes. 
| “D-don’t you J-like what I’ve t-turned you into?” he gasped at last. 
_ Jones merely barked at him. 

__B-b-but you were such an offensive little snob!” stammered Manners. “Why, 
Jones, don’t you remember what an arrogant, inflated ass you were? A narrow-minded 
| hincompoop! —a conceited worshiper of caste and fashion, toddling about town from 
ction to function, lisping small-talk, making love to millions and leading inane 
j°otillons? Can you blame meé for trying to inject into you a vigorous dose of manly 
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democracy—an unslaked 
passion for social equality and 
human brotherhood?” 

“T may have been every- 
thing you say,’ retorted 
Jones, turning livid to the 
ears, ‘“‘but it was none of your 
business, William. Do you 
know what you’ve turned me 
into? Do you realize what 
I’m doing now? I’m drifting 
headlong upon the rocks of 
moral and social disaster! 
I’m driving toward social ex- 
tremes which appal even my 
own servants! I’m _ misbe- 
having most horridly, 
William! I was put out of 
Tuxedo.” 

“W-why?” faltered Man- 
ners. 

“For wafting kisses at my 
hostess’ French maid!” 
snapped Jones. ‘‘And no 
sooner did I find myself in 
town again than I seized 
the opportunity to issue in- 
vitations for a big dinner to 
introduce our second parlor- 
maid to society. Nobody 
came, and I understand 
everybody in town, including 
the parlor-maid, thinks I’m 
going crazy. That’s what 
you've done for me with your 
social equality and universal 
brotherhood!’ 

Manners sat stunned, star- 
ing at Jones, who glared 
back, nervously clenching 
and unclenching his hand. 

“Then,” continued Jones, 
“‘although I seemed to realize 
it was not usual, I invited 
our colored furnaceman, the 
local policeman, and some very honest and efficient members of the municipal street- 
cleaning service, to meet our butler and the housemaids socially at a pink tea. For- 
tunately, my parents are at Bar Harbor—for it was a dreadful scene, William —they 
drew the color-line at the furnaceman, violently, and many things were broken in the 
drawing-rooms. And now what I am afraid of is that, in a moment of socialistic 
enthusiasm, I might inadvertently lead our estimable and cleanly cook to the altar, 
unless you do something at once to check my mania for social equality.” 

“Your cook!/’’ shouted Manners, leaping to his feet. 

“Yes,” said Jones firmly. ‘‘She is very honest and clean and sober, and she makes 
wonderful entrées # 

“Jones! You are crazy!” 

“Maybe I am,” retorted Jones wrathfully, “but you made me. Now, what I want 
to know is, whether you’re going to do something for me before I satisfy my raging 
social appetite for a permanent life below stairs? I tell you, I’m perfectly possessed 
to marry my own cook or somebody else’s. Confound it, William, I’ll do it this very 
afternoon if you don’t look out! I’m liable to do it at any moment, I tell you ~ 

““N-now?’”’ stammered Manners aghast—‘‘Now? You don’t mean now, do you, 
Kelly; you wouldn’t approach your cook with s-s-such intentions to-day, would you, 
Jonesey, old friend?”’ 

“Ya-as, I would,” growled Jones. ‘‘Do you know what I’ve been doing this 
morning? Well, I’ve been washing off our sidewalk and exchanging sociable banter 
with my neighbors’ scullions. I invited a trolley gripman to lunch with me at the 
Stuyvesant Club, but he couldn’t leave his Broadway car; I wrote my sister’s friend, 
Mrs. Magnelius Grandcourt, asking her to propose our laundress for the woman’s new 
Commonwealth Club.” 

“Jones!!!” 

‘“What?” 

““W-wait a moment; wait until I can g-get between you and the door,” said Manners 
soothingly, edging around his friend. 
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Jones swung about in his chair. 

‘‘Are you going to lock me in?” he asked. “You'd 
better not, because I want to go home and see how the cook 
is getting on. I’ve arranged to have her take piano 
lessons. She didn’t seem to want to, but I engaged a 
teacher for three o’clock.”’ 

Manners’ teeth were chattering in terror as he backed 
toward the door. ‘‘Th-that’s all right, Jones,’’ he man- 
aged to say. ‘‘I’ll fix it up for you—I’ll g-go out and fix 
it some way or other. Only you stay here, Jones—won’t 
you? Listen, Jones; you wouldn’t sneak out as soon as 
I’m gone and make straight for that c-c-cook and m-m- 
marry her—would you, Jonesey?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Jones gloomily. ‘‘I know I ought 
not to, but I’m likely to do almost anything in the culi- 
nary line. I tell you, I’ve got a perfect mania for an alliance 
below stairs, the farther downstairs the better!”’ 

““W-well, you wait. If you feel that way—if you've 
g-got to m-m-marry somebody within the next few hours, 
I’ll try to do something suitable for you #! 

““What are you going to do? I refuse to marry any 
suitable girl. How are you going to arrange that for 
me?” 

“T don’t know; just give me a—a moment to think it 
out.” 

‘Well, hurry, then,” said Jones. ‘‘That cook makes 
good entrées, and I'd be perfectly willing to marry her 
and pass my examinations for policeman.” 

‘Will you wait here for me until I come back?”’ pleaded 
Manners, mopping the starting perspiration from his cold 
brow. 

“Yes—if you think you can do anything for me. 
give you half an hour, and not another minute 4 

“You promise, Jones? Will you give me an hour?— 
two—I mean three hours? Will you?” 

““Yes—yes,” with reluctance; ‘‘but not another second. 
I want to go back to the cook. I tell you that cook is a 
perfectly good cook—and I don’t mind being a policeman 
for her sake e 

Manners slammed the door, sped to the cloakroom, 
seized hat, gloves and walking-stick, and ran out into the 
sunny streets of the metropolis, his head in a whirl. 

His first intention had been to rush distractedly to some 
physician, confess the perilous situation of Jones, and 
frantically beg medical assistance to wean Jones from his 
obsession with a strait-jacket. 

Then it occurred to him that his own sanity would in- 
stantly be under suspicion, and that, if they detained him 
indefinitely for medical examination, Jones would consider 
himself free to continue his headlong progress kitchen- 
ward. And he had but three hours before him. 

What in the world could he do? He stopped short in 
full career up Fifth Avenue, and stared vacantly about. 
What was there to do? Time was beating it around the 
world; every double-tick of his watch seemed to repeat 
the warning: ‘‘Quick—quick! Quick—quick!” Even 
the minute-hand pointed to twenty-three; and, in the dis- 
tant siren of a motor-car, he seemed to hear the ominous 
wail, Skidoo —oo0—oo! 

Whatever he was to accomplish must be executed with 
dispatch. He had only three hours!—three hours be- 
tween Jones and a declaration to the cook! And in his 
excitement he began galloping uptown as though driven 
by Furies. 

It is said by some that the motion of the legs incites 
thought, although the brain is not always in the feet. 
And, as Manners ran, a grotesquely forlorn idea took 
shape—that some amiable and attractive girl of his 
acquaintance, if all the deadly and imminent facts of 
Jones’ peril were laid before her, might, out of a noble 
impulse of pity, consent to inspect Jones with a view to 
matrimony. For what Jones required was a lady in haste. 

But everybody feminine and possible was out of town; 
he drove madly in a hansom from house to house, only to 
be confronted with boarded doors and windows and lowered 
shades displaying the round, particolored disk of a 
burglar-insurance company. 

For an hour he scoured the districts where some stray 
girl of his acquaintance might still chance to linger in 
town. Itwas useless; Fashion had fled the city long since— 
to return to a hotel for a day, perhaps, in transit from one 
watering-place to another—from seaside to mountain, 
and vice versa—but not to reopen the big, closed houses 
in the residential district. 

And now, as he sat in his cab, baffled, beaten, desperate, 
he looked longingly at the pretty women passing, doubt- 
less in town for a day’s shopping. And, hoping that 
among them might appear some woman he knew, he 
sat for another hour, his cab drawn up along the curb, 
anxiously scanning the passers-by. 

If Jones had only given him three days instead of three 
hours he might have advertised in the papers: ‘‘Wanted! 
a lady in haste!” and stood a fair chance of capturing 
something available for Jones in a town where anything 
can be had by advertising. 

“Tf somebody I know doesn’t appear pretty soon,’’ he 
muttered excitedly to himself, ‘‘I’ve a notion to pick out 
the prettiest girl I can find and tell her the whole harrowing 
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situation, and beg her to take a look at Jones, object 
matrimony. The most she could do would be to 
call a policeman; but Heaven knows my intentions! 
Heaven knows them to be pure as an unborn kitten’s 

“The thing to do,” he said, as the suggestion grew and 
took hold of him more firmly —‘‘The thing to do, at any 
cost, is to save Jones from that cook! He mustn’t wed 
her! I—I won’t let him—I can’t!” _ 

Dark thoughts swarmed about him; dreadful dreams, 
unbidden, came crowding upon him. 

“No—no!’”’ he muttered, appalled; ‘‘I cannot do that, 
even for Jones. I cannot marry her to save my friend! 
There must be some way—there must remain some other 
solution of this hideous problem!” 

He leaned from his hansom, staring stonily out at the 
passers-by. 

“Tf only I could see a human girl who looks as though 
she wouldn’t call a policeman! If only in this passing 
throng, so selfishly absorbed in its own petty concerns, I 
could see one kind, mild, noble face—one lofty counte- 
nance capable of understanding, of pity, of sublimely 
generous impulse ” His muttering ceased abruptly, 
his astonished eyes became fixed; then the bright flush of 
shame mantled his features. 

A young girl in a dainty black summer walking-gown 
was advancing leisurely along the avenue, glancing se- 
verely and fearlessly about her out of a pair of unusually 
intelligent eyes. Under one arm she carried a packet. 

“By Jove!” muttered Manners; ‘‘another of my 
experiments!” 

For instantly he had recognized in that graceful, slender 
figure and pretty, absorbed face another of his subjects* — 
one of the five unknown and attractive girls whom he had 
observed from the Lenox Club window that fatal after- 
noon three months or more ago, and on whon,, in his idle 
perversity, he had experimented —treating each, mentally, 
for whatever, in his presumptuous opinion, each seemed to 
lack in character. 

As soon as he recognized her he remembered what he 
had treated her for. He had projected toward her an 
emergency dose of unworldly generosity to correct the sen- 
suously selfish modeling of the chin, and the cold, thin, 
calculating expression of the lips. ‘‘What you need,’’ he 
had suggested vindictively, ‘‘is to learn to do your own 
housework and cooking! Think less about yourself; give 
up your horses and use the feet Heaven gave you! Let 
your greatest luxury be the yielding to generous impulse! 
Go and revel in emotions, and smile and sigh with the 
great out-world!”’ 

And everything that he had willed for her came back to 
him now—the scene itself, that fresh, sunny April after- 
noon, himself at the club window, and she, pale, indifferent, 
overdressed, glancing out upon the young world so dis- 
dainfully from the comfortable cushions of her smartly- 
appointed carriage. 

And now here she was, afoot this time, sauntering 
democratically up Fifth Avenue in midsummer, her beau- 
tiful dark eyes looking out on the dusty world, and with a 
new and pensive intelligence. And Manners noticed that 
her chin and the thin, coldly selfish lips had now grown 
full and sensitive and delicately rounded. 

As she passed she glanced up at Manners, considered him 
for a second, then her gaze quietly shifted elsewhere, and 
she passed on her way along the sunny avenue, composed, 
unconscious that behind her an excited individual, wearing 
a monocle, was hurriedly settling obligations with his cab- 
man, determined to pursue her and persuade her to over- 
look informality and listen to the strangest story that a 
young girl had ever dreamed of in the metropolis of 
Manhattan. 

As he hastened after her he drew out his watch and 
glanced at it. He had half an hour—twenty minutes to 
persuade her; ten minutes to get back to Jones! 

For a moment his courage failed in full realization of the 
almost hopeless situation. But the very shock of it seemed 
to nerve him to desperation; the girl was walking just 
ahead of him, and he took two quick strides forward and 
removed his hat with terror written on every feature. 

“‘[D-don’t run!’’ he said hoarsely; ‘‘there’s no danger!” 

So alarming was the countenance she turned to look 
into that she involuntarily halted, alert and startled. 

“‘D-don’t stop, for Heaven’s sake!” stammered Man- 
ners, replacing his hat: ‘‘Keep straight on, please! I 
only want a lady in haste 8 

‘What is the matter!’”’ she murmured, paling a trifle, 
but hastily moving forward again. ‘‘Is anything dreadful 
behind me?”’ 

“No, only I. 
street to avoid me. 
I’ve simply got to tell you something 

She halted instinctively, a wave of astonished dis- 
pleasure crimsoning her pretty face. 

“Oh!” he cried in an agonized voice; ‘‘don’t do that! 
Don’t look at me as though you thought me imper- 
tinent.” 

““You are /” she said under her breath, moving swiftly 
forward to avoid him at the same time. 

*See The Mischief-Maker. 


Don’t call a policeman—don’t cross the 
I—I don’t mean to be offensive, but 
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“‘N-no, I’m not! Look at me! Do I look impertinent? 
I only look half scared out of my senses, don’t I?” he 
pleaded, keeping step with her. ‘‘Can’t you tell when a 
man is in desperate need of help?” 

She slackened her pace; her flushed and averted face 
slowly turned part-way toward him. ¢ 

‘Are you asking for charity ?”” she demanded incredu- 
lously. 

“N-not ‘ha! sort of help,’ he explained, as her hand 
mechanically sought her purse, while the dark, disdainful 
eyes looked him steadily in the face. 

‘Wha! is it you wish?” she insisted impatiently. 

‘A lady —just a plain, ordinary lady—and—and a few 
moments’ conversation with you. Don’t mistake me! 
Don’t condemn me the way you—you are doing! I—I’m 
in a perfectly ghastly predicament, and I need help.” 

“What?” 

‘A predicament. Please, please believe that only sheer- 
est desperation drove me to this unconventional step. I’m 
a perfectly decent man—if there was time I’d ask you to 
look me up in the Blue Book and Social Register—but 
there isn’t. I—lI’ve only half an hour to make my appeal 
to you and get back to Jones before he succumbs to his 
cook : 

‘‘Jones!’’ she repeated, astonished; ‘‘his cook !” 

‘‘Y-yes. He’s the man who is in this terrible predica- 
ment i 

“You said that you were!” 

‘‘So I am—not as badly in as Jones! Oh, help us—help 
us, please 2 i 

‘“Who is Jones?” she asked, utterly perplexed. 

““K-K-Kelly Jones—a f-friend of mine. P-perhaps you 
know him!” 

“Did you say Kelly Jones?” 

“Yes. He’sin the Blue Book, too, but he won’t be very 
long unless you do something about it!” 

“IT?” she repeated, helplessly bewildered. Then a sud- 
den glimmer of fear grew in her dark eyes. Manners saw 
it growing. He had expected it. 

“You think I’m biting crazy?” he said sadly; ‘‘don’t 
you?” 

She flushed painfully, but the strange little glimmer 
died out. 

““What do you mean?” she asked, looking at him in 
impatient perplexity. ‘‘If you really believe that any- 
thing justifies your speaking to me in this manner, please 
explain it as briefly as possible. You spoke just now in 
behalf of a Mr. Jones—Kelly Jones. What has happened 
to this Mr. Jones?” 

“Do you know him?” asked Manners eagerly. ‘“‘He’s 
in most hor-r-r-rible danger! You alone can aid him! De 
you know him?” | 

“You say he is in danger?”’ she asked with a little 
quaver in her voice. | 

‘“Tey-y-r-rible!’”’ he insisted anxiously. ‘‘Do you know 
him?” | 

“JT was once at boarding-school with a sister of a Mr 
Kelly Jones—Kelly De Lancey Jones—and I believe hy 
came down to Ferndale once or twice. He probably 
wouldn’t remember me ”” She broke off, surprised at 
the evident delight breaking out on Manners’ face—inno 
cent, guileless delight; and even she recognized the naiw 
harmlessness of the joy now illuminating the features 4 
Mr. Manners until they fairly exuded a sort of unctuouw 
benevolence. 

‘The gods,” he said brokenly, ‘‘are occasionally goor 
to the Irish. My grandfather came from Roscommon, ani 
my name is William Manners.” 

‘Are you that amazing man!” she exclaimed in dismay 
shrinking back a pace. ‘‘Are you the—the Mr. Manner 
—the one who—who changes people into % 

“Which victim of mine do you know?” he asked calmly 
“Kelvin? Gray? Todd?” | 

“Mrs. Todd,” she admitted, her beautiful dark eye 
reflecting her astonishment and curiosity. 

‘“‘Oh!” he said bitterly. ‘‘So you know what I was idic 
enough to do to the Todds? Well, what I did to the Todd 
and Grays and Kelvins isn’t a circumstance to what I'v 
managed to do to Kelly Jones and y ” He bit th 
pronoun off short on the very instant of self-betrayal. _ 

‘W-what have you done?” she breathed excitedly, ‘‘an 
why do you speak so bitterly about it? It—it is certainl 
a terrible and fearful power you have—and yet—and ye 
you have made Mr. and Mrs. Todd very, very happy.” 

“That may be,” he muttered; ‘‘but you don’t kno 
what I’ve been through. By Jove! When I think of tk 
agony I’ve endured! And now I’m distracted over Kell 
Jones 2 | 

“Ts—is Mr. Jones—wha! did you do to Mr. Jones?” sk 
ventured. 

“T injected a lot of imbecile ideas into him! I dose 
him full of democracy! I fguratively turned a ment 
hose on him and soaked him all over with the milk ¢ 
human brotherhood! He was a snob, and I hurled wav 
of social equality at him! What an as3 I was!” A 
Manners fairly writhed as he walked. }! 

‘“‘But—but was not that rather helpful to Mr. Jones? 
she asked, intensely interested. 3) 


a 
— 


run. Will you promise?” 


a minute or two. 


tinued, ‘‘were allowed me 
‘pressed determination. 
‘those fatal hours are now 
which is no fault of his; 


assorted scullions; his 


democracy; driving head- 
long upon the rocks of 


girl pitifully; ‘“‘“you must 


lessly kitchenward in spite 


“Helpful! Do you know what he’s trying to accomplish?” 

““W-what?”’ 

“Marriage! With his family cook!” 

“Oh-h!” she said faintly. ‘‘Why?” 

“Because I didn’t know how to work those waves,” 
groaned Manners; ‘‘and because I don’t know how to 
stop ‘em! Now he’s so full of social democracy that he 
wants to be a policeman!”’ 

“Mr. Manners!!”’ 

“He does! That’s why, driven to despair, I dared risk 
speaking to you.” 

“But,” she said, confused, ‘‘I don’t yet understand 7 

“Shall I tell you the startling truth? —but I’ve simply 
got to tell you, anyway; and all I ask you to promise, in 
the beginning, is not to run away.” 

“I certainly shall not run in any direction,” she said, 
with heightened color. 

“W-well, don’t make me 


She continued walking 
in self-possessed silence for 
Pres- 
ently she glanced up at 
him as though awaiting 
further enlightenment. 

“As a matter of indis- 
putable fact,’’ began 
Manners solemnly, “Kelly 
Jones is at this moment 
in my room at the Lenox 
Club, determined to return 
to his house and make the 
family cook his bride.” 

The girl shuddered, but 
kept her eyes on Manners. 

“Three hours,’’ he con- 


to find some remedy, some 
alternative, to his ex- 


Two and three-quarters of 
over. Poor Jones! Poor, 
unfortunate Jones!—in 
the clutches of a mania 


mad on the subject of 


judgment befuddled with 
the complexities of social 


” 


social extinction 
“Oh-h!”’ breathed the 


do something!” 

“Think of it!’ insisted 
Manners; ‘“‘think of this 
handsome but wretched 
young man driven help- 


of himself! a most attract- 
ive, intellectual, orna- 
mental young man he 

“This is actually w- 
wicked, Mr. Manners!” 
said the girl hotly. ‘This 
's the most shameful a 

“It certainly is!” said 
Manners miserably. ‘I’m 
it my wit’s end to know 
what todo. That’s why I 
ventured to speak to you. 
And,” he added solemnly, 
“so long as I have spoken 
‘0 you nothing now re- 
mains between that unfor- 
unate young man and the 
‘oup —to speak metaphor- 
cally —except you!” 

“I? What do you 
nean, Mr. Manners?’’ . 
_ The hot color crept into her cheeks again. ‘‘Why do 
‘ou come to me? What do you expect I could do in this 
"ery cruel and shocking matter?” 

“T expect you’d tell me how to get Jones out of it.” 
“I?” she repeated—“‘I? How can I mitigate this per- 
eetly dreadful thing you have done to him a 
_“Tt’s not half so dreadful a thing as what he’ll do in 

ut ten more minutes,” said Manners, dejectedly in- 
pecting his watch, ‘unless you prevent it.” 
_ “What is he going to do in about t-ten more minutes?” 
sked the girl tremulously. 
_“T told you,” he replied, ‘‘that he has honorable de- 
‘gms on the family cook.” 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, revolted; 
omething! You must /” 
“What?” he asked vacantly. 
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““you have got to do 


| 
| 
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“Get rid of that cook!” she said with spirit. ‘‘Why 
not? You must get rid of her instantly and forever!” 

“TI? How am I to get rid of her?” he asked aghast. 
““M-m-murder her—do you mean? And h-hide her m-m- 
mortal remains in the t-t-tubs 4 

“Don’t talk that way,” said the girl nervously; ‘‘even 
in jest. There must be some way—some other way of 
getting rid of her ——” 

“What way? We've got about nine minutes left.” 

The girl halted, standing stock still. Then, looking up: 

“Where does Mr. Jones live?”’ 

“In Fifty-eighth Street—the next block.” 

“You know the house, of course?’ 

Manners admitted that he did. 

““Then,”’ she said with determination, ‘‘it will be easy 
enough to get rid of that cook. All that is necessary is for 


““ Sweetheart,”” He Whispered Naively, Partly Because He Didn’t Know Her Other Name 


you to go there, ask what wages she’s getting, offer her 
double to leave the house in eight minutes, and take her 
away with you ‘ 

“But what am I to do with a cook?” asked Manners. 

“Why, take her into your own service, of course a 

““How can I when I live at the club?” 

“You must take her, anyway!” said the girl warmly. 
“It doesn’t make any particular difference to me what 
you do with her. The main thing is to get her out of Mr. 
Jones’ house before he can # 

“Yes, I know. But what would I be doing with a fe- 
male cook? I couldn’t put her up at the club, you know. 
I—you don’t expect me to pass my entire time in walking 
about the streets with a cook, do you?” 

“Mr. Manners! You must get that cook out of Mr. 
Jones’ house this instant! It’s wicked and shameful and 
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outrageously selfish of you to leave her there another 
moment!” 

““Great Heaven!” said Manners; ‘do you expect me 
to adopt her? How can I pay her double wages when I 
haven’t any kitchen for her? If I take that unfortunate 
woman out of the house there’s apparently nothing left 
for me to do but start on a wedding tour with her!”’ 

“What a horridly selfish man you are!” she said. 

Manners breathed harder. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed impatiently; “are you going to 
stand there when every moment is perilous? Are you 
going todonothing? Are youafraid?” And, flushing with 
a generous impulse of pity, she said: ‘‘Show me that house! 
I cannot stand by and let such a thing happen to anybody!”’ 

Mannersstarted forward with alacrity. ‘‘That’s the very 
thing,”’ he said. ‘‘A woman understands how to manage 
cooks and things. Here’s 
the house. I—I’d better 
not go in, I think wv 

“You must!” she said. 

He stood at the door, 
hesitating, but she leaned 
forward and touched the 
electric button. 

‘“‘“Anyway, all the serv- 
ants have left,’ he mut- 
tered. 

“Why?’’ she asked 
blankly. 

“Because Jones gave a 
pink tea yesterday, and 
invited the colored furnace- 
man, and they drew the 
color line with violence.” 

“Then—then is there 
nobody to let us in?” she 
asked, appalled. 

“Only the cook ‘4 
He stopped short as the 
door was opened. Then he 
attempted to back away, 
but the girl, reckless of ap- 
pearances, laid her hand on 
his arm so that he was 
practically forced to enter 
the house with her and 
confront a mature Hiber- 
nian of female persuasion, 
who returned their scrutiny 
out of two small, greenish 
and strabismatic eyes. 

“Are you the cook?” 
asked the girl calmly. 

“Tam that /”’ replied the 
woman emphatically. 

The girl turned and bade 
Manners remain where he 
was in a voice of such 
remarkable decision that he 
stood a moment transfixed ; 
then, as the girl and the 
cook disappeared into the 
drawing-room, he feebly 
protruded one arm to sus- 
tain himself, found nothing 
to support him, and col- 
lapsed upon a gilded hall- 
seat, his hat on his knees. 

For exactly two minutes 
the girl and the cook re- 
mained invisible; then the 
cook appeared, laboriously 
waddling toward the sery- 
ants’ stairway in the rear, 
and, in an incredibly short 
space of time, reappeared 
enveloped in an imitation 
India shawl, carrying a 
bag in one fist and vigor- 
ously pushing her prehis- 
toric bonnet straight with 
the other. 

At the same moment the girl walked swiftly into the 
hallway and threw open the front door. 

“This is the gentleman, Maggie,” said the girl cruelly. 
“He will, I hope, be very, very kind to you, and very gen- 
erous. Perhaps he may continue to raise your wages from 
month to month, Are you ready, Mr. Manners?”’ 

Manners, dazed, stood up and gazed fearfully upon the 
cook. As ina horrid sort of dream he slowly realized that 
the cook was not sober. Then he heard the girl behind 
him saying: ‘Hurry, Mr. Manners; you are already a 
little late.’’ Then he found himself on the sidewalk, the 
Irish nightmare waddling at his elbow, and he ‘halted, 
casting back one wild glance at the open door behind him. 

From the doorstep the girl was looking at him, and in 
his exasperated eyes she detected the nascent frenzy. 

(Concluded on Page $0) 
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Is Roosevelt an Opportunist? 


What He Wrote About the Trusts and Said Roosevale' warmed Bets Hea 


has been called the prince of 

opportunists. Newspapers, 
North, South, East and West, have 
commented on the readiness of 
Roosevelt to grab off the passing 
sensation of the hour and create of 
it a great national issue. They 


Pp ESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


About the Railroads in 1899 


By FORREST CRIS 


accuse him of being almost miraculously devoid of any- youth who has just been handed his sheepskin. Just how 

thing like a fixed line of constructive policy, but alert to much truth is there in this version of the matter? 

mix up with any issue that chances to come along in a In June, 1899, Mr. Roosevelt invited Mr. Kohlsaat to 

catch- -as-catch-can, rough-and-tumble kind of a squabble, join his party at Chicago and attend with him the reunion 
‘unbecoming the dignity of a President of the United of the ‘‘Rough Riders” at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Mr. 


States and impossible toa 
mind possessing the first ele- 
ment of statesmanship.”’ 

The stinger in the business 
end of all these accusations is 
the statement that Roosevelt 
is temperamentally devoid of 
well-settled convictions, that 
he ‘‘goes off at half-cock,” 
that he acts on impulse in- 
stead of judgment, that his 
policies are hatched on the 
instant. Particularly has the 
President been lampooned on 
his attitude toward the trusts 
and the railroads. 

There is at least one man in 
the country on whom this sort 
of criticism grates, because he 
knows it to be untrue. This 
man is Herman H. Kohlsaat, 
of Chicago, the intimate of 
two Presidents and the man 
who wrote the word ‘‘gold”’ 
into the money plank of the 
McKinley platform. If he 
needs further distinction, he 
has it in the fact that he re- 
fused an Ambassadorship of 
the first rank, and that his two 
President friends have never 
been able to offer him any- 
thing he would accept. 

There are two things which 
Mr. Kohlsaat always carries in 
his pocket. One is a little 
quoted saying by Abraham 
Lincoln, the other is a letter 
written to him by Theodore 
Roosevelt, when Governor of 
New York. This letter con- 
clusively nails the charge that 
President Roosevelt’s policy 
on the trust question is, or has 
been, that of an opportunist, 
formulated for the purpose of 
catching step with popular 
clamor. Itis prima jacie proof 
that the President’s position 
on the trust problem was not 
taken until he had studied the 
subject carefully and in the 
light of the views and advice 
of the men in whom he had 
greatest confidence. More 
than this, the letter, repro- 
duced here in fae-simile, car- 
ries its own proof that Mr. 
Roosevelt was carefully study- 
ing the trust question as far 
back as 1899, before his nom- 
ination for the Vice-Presidency 
and while he was Governor of 
New York. 

But how about the Presi- 
dent’s policy on the matter of 
Federal railroad regulation? 
Perhaps he has been more 
widely accused of ‘‘opportun- 
ism”’ on the railroad question 


r 


Oyster Bay, N.¥., 
August 7, 1899. 


Hon. H. H. Kohlsaat, 
The Times-Herald, 
Chicago, Tll. 

My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: 


I write to you for two bits of advice. 


The Minnesota league of Republican Clubs want me to 


November lst. I don't feel much like going out at this time. I do lieve thevgeie Naalecine al 
we must have Federal super- 
not see that the good that I could do would counterbalance the strain vision or Federal control of 


and effort and I think I had better keep my western trip for same future 


time. What do you think? 


How about trusts? I know this is a very large question, but more 


and more it seems to me that there will be a good deal of 


the trust matter in the next campaign and I want to consult with men 
whom I trust most as to what line of policy should be pursued. During ject; his attitude appeared te 
the last few months I have been growing exceedingly alarmed at the judgment. 

growth of popular unrest and popular distrust on this question. It is came President he invited Mr 


largely aimless and baseless, but there is a very unpleasant side to portfolio was repeatedly de 


this over-run trust development and what I fear is, if we 


some consistent policy to advocate then, that the multitudes will fol- navy portfolio was out of hii 
low the crank who advocates an absurd policy, but who does advocate 
something. Have you thought enough about the matter to say whether this, he bluntly told Presiden 


any legislation, and if so, what, should be undertaken, or whether 


there is any other remedy that can be wisely applied? 


Faithfully yours, 


than on any other. The newspapers and orators, the rail- Paul Morton, then vice-president of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
roads and their managements, have spared no means to tendered the party the use of his private car from Chicago. 
promote the understanding that on this particular problem, When ‘‘Governor” Roosevelt came to the Santa Fe 
vitally affecting millions of securities and the whole indus- station, in Chicago, Mr. Morton was introduced to him by 
trial system of the country, the President of the United Mr. Kohlsaat. This was the first meeting of Mr. Roosevelt 
States has acted on the impulse of the moment, has played and his future Secretary of the Navy. All the members of 
to the excited prejudices of the masses, and has been about the party were together for a week. The special had 
as unprepared to deal with the question as a college scarcely started on its way to New Mexico before Governor 


blond official, and began to probe 
him with keen and intelligent ques- 
tions on the relation of the railroads 


to the Government and the people. 
S E y “These conversations,’’ says Mr, 
Kohlsaat, ‘‘were both frequent and 


animated. Mr. Roosevelt was full 
of the subject and was constantly recurring to it. The 
railroad question was the ruling topic of the trip, and the 
questions with which Mr. Roosevelt plied Mr. Morton were 
searching. He wanted to know all about it, and he went 
after the information in his characteristic way. 

““My recollection of those 
talks is vivid, and I was im- 
pressed with the knowledge 
of the subject that Mr. Roose- 
velt displayed in his questions, 
He came at the question from 
almost every possible angle, 
and probed it to the bottom. 
The drift of all his inquiries, 
however, was to get at the sit- 
uation in a practical way —to 
get at the abuses of the sys- 
tem, and at the same time to 
find out what remedies would 
be practical and work out in 
common justice for the roads 
and for the people. 
come out there “Toward the end of the 
trip he came out squarely 
with this declaration: ‘I be- 


railroads. I am utterly op- 
posed to the Government 
ownership of railroads. How- 
ever, I believe that, if we do 
not get Government super- 
vision or control, the radical 
demand for Government own- 
ership will come with force 
and, perhaps, sweep the pea 
importance to ple along with it.’ 

“There was much talk on 
the subject of railroad pool 
ing, but Mr. Roosevelt did not 
express himself on this sub: 


be that of a man with an oper 
mind and an undeterminec 


“After Mr. Roosevelt be 


Morton to become a member 0} 
his Cabinet. This offer of ¢ 


clined, but President Roose 
velt insisted. In the course 0 
do not have the conferences on the matte 
Mr. Morton declared that thi 


line, and that all the practica 
knowledge he had of ships wai 
gained in touring Kansas in 
‘prairie schooner.’ More thal 


Roosevelt that his own road 
the Santa Fe, had been tech 
nically guilty of rebating. 

“But the President stil 
urged him to come into thi 
Cabinet, and gave as his rea 


strong, practical railroad 
at his elbow, as an advi 


thoroughly familiar with th 
railroad question from a prac 
tical viewpoint. He felt tha 
the Federal supervision 0 
railroads was one of the biggest problems of his Administra 
tion, and he wanted to know all about it from the inside 


his faithful Cabinet adviser. And on this point Roosevel 
covered the situation by saying: ‘I’d have been a skun 
if I'd done anything else.’”’ 
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CRAWN BY JAMES M. PRESTUN 


If Jesus came to London, 
Came to London to-day, 

He would not go to the West End, 
He would come down our way; 
He’d talk with the children dancing 
To the organ out in the street, 
And say He was their big Brother, 
And give them something to eat. 


He wouldn’t go to the mansions 
Where the charitable live, 
He’d come to the tenement houses 
Where we ain’t got nothing to give. 
He’d come so kind and so homely 
And treat us to meat and bread, 
And tell us how we ought to behave, 
And we’d try to mind what He said. 


In the warm, bright West End churches 
They sing and preach and pray. 

They call us ‘‘ Beloved brethren,’’ 
But they do not act that way. 

And when He came to the church door 
He’d call out loud and free, 

‘¢You stop that preaching and praying, 
And show what you’ve done for Me.’’ 


Then they’d say, ‘‘Oh, Lord, we have given 
To the poor both blankets and tracts, 

And we’ve tried to make them sober 
And we’ve tried to teach them facts. 

But they will sneak round to the drinkshop 
And pawn their blankets for beer, 

And we find them very ungrateful: 

But still we persevere.”’ 


BYaE NES BIE 


Then He would say, ‘I told you, 
The time I was here before, 

That you were all of you brothers, 
All you that I suffered for. 

I won’t go into your churches, 
I’ll stop in the sun outside. 

You bring out the men, your brothers, 
The men for whom I died!”’ 


Out of our beastly lodgings, 
From arches and doorways about, 
They’d have to do as He told them — 
They’d have to call us out. 
Millions and millions and millions, 
Thick and crawling like flies: 
We should creep out to the sunshine, 
And not be afraid of His eyes. 


He’d see what God’s image looks like 
When men have dealt with the same, 

Wrinkled with work that is never done, 
Swollen and dirty with shame. 

He’d see on the children’s forehead 
The branded gutter sign 

That marks the girls to be harlots, 
That dooms the boys to be swine. 


Then He’d say, ‘¢ What’s the good of churches 
When these have nowhere to sleep ? 
And how can I hear your praying 
When they are cursing so deep ? 
I gave My blood and My body 
That they might have bread and wine, 
And you have taken your share and theirs 
Of these good gifts of mine! ”’ 


Then some of the rich would be sorry, 
And all would be very scared, 

And they’d say, ‘‘ But we never knew, Lord!’ 
And He’d say, ‘* You never cared! ”’ 

And some would be sick and shameful 
Because they’d know that they knew, 

And the best would say, ‘‘ We were wrong, Lord. 
Now tell us what to do!’ 


I think He’d be sitting, likely, 
For some one ’ud bring Him a chair, 
With a common kid cuddled up on His knee 
And the common sun on His hair; 
And they’d be standing before Him, 
And He’d say, ‘¢ You know that you knew. 
Why haven’t you worked for your brothers 
The same as I’ve worked for you ? 


‘¢ For since you’re all of you brothers, 
It’s clear as God’s blessed sun 

That each must work for the others, 
Not thousands work for one. 

And the ones that have lived long-idle, 
If they want Me to hear them pray, 

Let them go and work for their livings 
The only honest way! 


“‘T’ve got nothing new to tell you. 
You know what I always said — 

But you’ve built their bones into churches 
And stolen their daily bread; 

You, with My name on your foreheads, 
Liar, and traitor, and knave, 

You have lived by the death of your brothers: 
These whom I died to save! ”’ 


I wish He would come and say it; 
Perhaps they’d believe it then, 
And work like men for their livings, 
And let us work like men. 
Brothers? They don’t believe it, 
The lie on their lips is red. 
They’ll never believe till He comes again, 
Or till we rise from the dead ! 
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utton of the Great Snow 


ORTHWARD. intermi- 
nably, and beneath a 
whitish, desolate sky, stretched the 


white, empty leagues of snow, unbroken by 
rock or tree or hill, to the straight, menacing 


horizon. Green-black, and splotched with 
snow that clung here and there upon their 
branches, along the southward limits of the barren crowded 
down the serried ranks of the ancient fir forest. Endlessly 
baffled, but endlessly unconquered, the hosts of the firs 
thrust out their grim spire-topped vanguards, at intervals, 
into the hostile vacancy of the barren. Between these 
dark vanguards, long, silent aisles of whiteness led back 
and gently upward into the heart of the forest. 

Out across one of these pale corridors of silence came 
moving very deliberately a dark, squat shape with blunt 
muzzle close to the snow. Its keen, fierce eyes and keener 
nostrils were scrutinizing the white surface for the scent 
or trail of some other forest wanderer. Conscious of power, 
in spite of its comparatively small stature—much less than 
that of wolf or lynx, or even of the fox—it made no effort 
to conceal its movements, disguise its track or keep watch 
for possible enemies. Stronger than any other beast of 
thrice its size, as cunning as the wisest of the foxes, and of 
a dogged, savage temper well known to all the kindred 
of the wild, it seemed to feel secure from ill-considered 
interference. 

Less than three feet in length, but of peculiarly massive 
build, this dark, ominous-looking animal walked flat- 
footed, like a bear, and with a surly heaviness worthy of a 
bear’s stature. Its fur, coarse and long, was of a sooty 
gray-brown, streaked coarsely down each flank with a 
broad yellowish splash meeting over the hind quarters. 
Its powerful, heavy-clawed feet were black. Its short 
muzzle and massive jaw, and its broad face up to just 
above the eyes, where the fur came down thickly, were 
black also. The eyes themselves, peering out beneath 
overhanging brows, gleamed with a mixture of sullen 
intelligence and implacable savagery. In its slow, for- 
bidding strength, and in its tameless reserve, which yet 
held the capacity for outbursts of ungovernable rage, this 
strange beast seemed to incarnate 
the very spirit of the bitter and 
indomitable North. Its name was 
various, for hunters called it some- 
times wolverene, sometimes carca- 
jou, but oftener “Glutton,” or 
“Inj in Devil.” 

Through the voiceless desolation 
the carcajou—it was a female—con- 
tinued her leisurely way. Presently, 
just upon the edge of the forest- 
growth, she came upon the fresh 
track of a huge lynx. The prints 
of the lynx’s great pads were several 
times broader than her own, but she 
stopped and began to examine them 
without the slightest trace of appre- 
hension. For some reason best 
known to herself, she at length made 
up her mind to pursue the stranger’s 
back trail, concerning herself rather 
with what he had been doing than 
with what he was about to do. 

Plunging into the gloom of the 
firs, where the trail led over a snow- 
covered chaos of boulders and tan- 
gled windfalls, she came presently to 
a spot where the snow was disturbed 
and scratched. Her eyes sparkled 
greedily. There were spatters of 
blood about the place, and she 
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realized that here the lynx had buried, for a future meal, 
the remnant of his kill. 

Her keen nose speedily told her just where the treasure 
was hidden, and she fell to digging furiously with her 
short, powerful forepaws. It wasa bitter and lean season, 
and the lynx, after eating his fill, had taken care to bury 
the remnant deep. The carcajou burrowed down till only 
the tip of her dingy tail was visible before she found the 
object of her search. It proved to be nothing but one 
hind quarter of a little blue fox. Angrily she dragged it 
forth and bolted it in a twinkling, crunching the slim bone 
between her powerful jaws. It was but a morsel to such 
a hunger as hers. Licking her chops, and passing her black 
paws hurriedly over her face, as a cat does, she forsook the 
trail of the lynx and wandered on deeper into the soundless 
gloom. Several rabbit-tracks she crossed, and here and 
there the dainty trail of a ptarmigan, or the small, se- 
quential dots of a weasel’s foot. But a single glance or 
passing twitch of her nostril told her these were all old, 
and she vouchsafed them no attention. It was not till she 
had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile through the fir-glooms 
that she came upon a trail which caused her to halt. 

It was the one trail, this, among all the tracks that 
traversed the great snow, which could cause her a mo- 
ment’s perturbation. For the trail of the wolf-pack she 
had small concern—for the hungriest wolves could never 
climb a tree. But this was the broad snowshoe trail, 
which she knew was made by a creature even more crafty 
than herself. She glanced about keenly, peering under the 
trees—because one could never judge, merely by the 
direction of the trail, where one of those dangerous 
creatures was going. She stood almost erect on her 


haunches and sniffed the air for the slightest taint of 
danger. Then she sniffed at the tracks. The man-smell 
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was strong upon them, and 
comparatively, but not danger- 
ously, fresh. Reassured on this point, she 
decided to follow the man and find out what 
he was doing. It was only when she did not 
know what hewas about that she so dreaded 
him. Given the opportunity to watch him 
unseen, she was willing enough to pit her cunning against 
his, and to rob him as audaciously as she would rob any 

the wilderness kindreds. j 

Hunting over a wide range as she did, the carcajou w: 
unaware till now that a man had come upon her range that 
winter. To her experience a man meant a hunter—and— 
trapper, with emphasis distinctly upon the trapper. The 
man’s gun she feared—but his traps she feared not at all. 
Indeed, she regarded them rather with distinct favor, and 
was ready to profit by them at the first opportunity. 
Having only strength and cunning, but no speed to rely 
upon, she had learned that traps could catch all kinds of 
swift creatures, and hold them inexorably. She had 
learned, too, that there was usually a succession of traps 
and snares set along a man’s trail. It was with some 
exciting expectation, now, that she applied herself to 
following this trail. 

Within a short distance the track brought her to a patch 
of trampled snow, with tiny bits of frozen fish scattered 
about. She knew at once that somewhere in this disturbed 
area a trap was hidden, close to the surface. Steppit 
warily, in a circle, she picked up and devoured the sma 
scraps. Near the centre lay a fragment of tempting s 
but she cunningly guessed that close beside that mors 
would be the hiding-place of the trap. Slowly she el 
in upon it, her nose close to the snow, sniffing with caut. 
discrimination. Suddenly she stopped short. Throug 
the snow she had detected the man-smell, and the smi 
of steel, mingling with the savor of the dried fish. H 
but a little to one side, she began to dig, and prom 
uncovered a light chain. Following this she came pre 
ently to the trap itself, which she cautiously laid b 
Then, without misgiving, she ate the big piece of 
Both her curiosity and her hunger, however, were 
far from satisfied, so she again tot 
up the trail. . 

The next trap she came to wa 
open snare—a noose of bright wi 
suspended near the head of a 
ningly constructed alley of | 
branches, leading up to the foot 
a big hemlock. Just behind 
noose, and hardly to be reached sa 
through the noose, the bait 
evidently been fixed. But the cai 
cajou saw that some one little les 
cunning than herself had been befor 
her. Suchasnare would have caugh’ 
the fierce, but rather stupid, lynx 
but a fox had been the first arrival 
She saw his tracks. He had carefully 
investigated the alley of fir branche: 
from the outside. Then he hac 
broken through it behind the noose 
and safely made off with the bait 
Rather contemptuously the old wol 
verene went on. She did not under 
stand this kind of trap, so shi 
discreetly refrained from meddlinj 
with it. 

Fully a quarter mile she had to gi 
before she came to another; but he! 
she found things altogether differen 
and more interesting. As she cam 
softly around a great snow- 


ape 


boulder there was a snarl, a sharp rattle of steel, and a 
thud. She shrank back swiftly, just beyond reach of the 
elaws of a big lynx. The lynx had been ahead of her in 
discovering the trap, and with the stupidity of his tribe 
had got caught init. The inexorable steel jaws had him 
fast by the left foreleg. He had heard the almost soundless 
approach of the strange prowler, and, mad with pain and 
rage, had sprung to the attack without waiting to see the 
nature of his antagonist. 

Keeping just beyond the range of his hampered leap, 
the carcajou now crept slowly around the raging and 
snarling captive, who kept pouncing at her in futile fury 
every other moment. Though his superior in sheer 
strength, she was much smaller and lighter than he, and 
less murderously armed for combat; and she dreaded the 
raking, eviscerating clutch of his terrible hinder claws. In 
defense of her burrow and her litter, she would have 
tackled him without hesitation; but her sharp teeth and 
bulldog jaw, however efficient, would not avail, in sucha 
combat, to save her from getting ripped almost to ribbons. 
She was far too sagacious to enter upon any such struggle 
unnecessarily. Prowling slowly and tirelessly, without 
effort, around and around the excited prisoner, she trusted 
to wear him out and then take him at some deadly dis- 
advantage. 

Weighted with the trap, and not wise enough to refrain 
from wasting his strength in vain struggles, the lynx was 
strenuously playing his cunning antagonist’s game, when 
a sound came floating on the still air which made them 
both instantly rigid. It was a long, thin, wavering cry 
that died off with indescribable melancholy in its cadence. 
The lynx crouched, with eyes dilating, and listened with 
terrible intentness. The carcajou, equally interested but 
not terrified, stood erect, ears, eyes and nose alike directed 
to finding out more about that ominous voice. Again 
and again it was repeated, swiftly coming nearer; and 
presently it resolved itself into a chorus of voices. The 
lynx made several convulsive bounds, wrenching desper- 
ately to free his imprisoned limb; then, recognizing the 
inevitable, he crouched again, shuddering but dangerous, 
ais tufted ears flattened upon his back, his eyes flickering 
zreen, every tooth and claw bared for the last battle. But 
che carcajou merely stiffened up her fur, in a rage at the 
orospective interruption of her hunting. She knew well 
shat the dreadful, melancholy ery was the voice of the 
wolf-pack. But the wolves were not on her trail, that she 
was sure of; and possibly they might pass at a harmless 
listance, and not discover her or her quarry. 

The listeners were not kept long in suspense. The pack, 
is it chanced, was on the trail of a moose which, laboring 


It was a Deadly Grip 


eavily in the deep snow, had passed, at a distance of some 
hirty or forty yards, a few minutes before the carcajou’s 
trival. The wolves swept into view through the tall fir 
tunks—five in number, and running so close that a table- 
loth might have covered them. They knew by the trail 
hat the quarry must be near, and, urged on by the fierce 
orust of their hunger, they were not looking to right or 
ft. They were almost past, and the lynx was beginning 
) take heart again, when, out of the tail of his eye, the 
ack-leader detected something unusual on the snow near 
qe foot of the big rock. One fair look explained it all to 
tm. With an exultant yelp he turned, and the pack 
wept down upon the prisoner; while the carcajou, burst- 
1g with indignation, slipped up the nearest tree. 

The captive was not abject, but game to the last tough 
bre. All fangs and rending claws, with a screech and a 
ound he met the onslaught of the pack; and, for all the 


ideous handicap of that thing of iron on his leg, he gave a 
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good account of himself. For a minute or two 
the wolves and their victim formed one yelling, 
yelping heap. When it disentangled itself, 
three of the wolves were badly torn, and one 
had the whole side of his face laid open. But 
in a few minutes there was nothing left of the 
unfortunate lynx but a few of the heavier 
bones—to which the pack might return later — 
and the scrap of fur and flesh that was held in 
the jaws of the trap. 

As the carcajou saw her prospective meal 
disappearing, her rage became almost uncon- 
trollable, and she crept down the tree-trunk as 
if she would fling herself upon the pack. The 
leader sprang at her, leaping as high as he could 
against the trunk; and she, barely out of reach 
of his clashing, bloody fangs, snapped back at 
him with a vicious growl, trying to catch the 
tip of his nose. Failing in this, she struck at 
him like lightning with her powerful claws, 
raking his muzzle so severely that he fell back 
with a startled yelp. A moment later the whole 
pack, their famine still unsatisfied, swept off 
again upon the trail of the moose. The carca- 
jou came down, sniffed angrily at the clean 
bones which had been cracked for their marrow, 
then hurried off on the track of the wolves. 


CHAPTER II 

EANWHILE, it had chanced that the man 

on snowshoes, fetching a wide circle that 
would bring the end of his line of traps back 
nearly to his cabin, had come suddenly face to 
face with the fleeing moose. Worn out with 
the terror of his flight and the heart-breaking 
effort of floundering through the heavy snow— 
which was, nevertheless, hard enough, on the 
surface, to bear up his light-footed pursuers— 
the great beast was near his last gasp. At sight 
of the man before him, more to be dreaded even 
than the savage foe behind him, he snorted 
wildly and plunged off to oneside. But theman, 
borne up upon his snowshoes, overtook him in 
a moment, and, suddenly stooping forward, 
drew his long hunting-knife across the gasping 
throat. The snow about grew crimson in- 
stantly, and the huge beast sank witha shudder. 

The trapper knew that a moose so driven 
must have had enemies on its trail, and he knew also that 
no enemies but wolves, or another hunter, could have 
driven the moose to such a flight. There was no 
other hunter ranging within twenty miles of him. 
Therefore, it was wolves. He had no weapon with 
him but his knife and his light axe, because his 
rifle was apt to be a useless burden in winter, when 
he had always traps or pelts to carry. And it was 
rash for one man, without his gun, to rob a wolf- 
pack of its kill! But the trapper wanted fresh 
moose-meat. MHastily and skillfully he began to cut 
from the carcass the choicest portions of haunch 
and loin. He had no more than fairly got to work 
when the far-off cry of the pack sounded on his 
expectant ears. He labored furiously as the voices 
drew nearer. Theinterruption of the lynx he under- 
stood, in a measure, by the noises that reached him; 
but when the pack came hot on the trail again he 
knew it was time to get away. He must retreat 
promptly, but not be seen retreating. Bearing 
with him such cuts as he had been able to secure, 
he made off in the direction of his cabin. But at 
a distance of about two hundred yards he stepped 
into a thicket at the base of a huge hemlock, and 
turned to see what the wolves would do when they 
found they had been forestalled. As he turned, the 
wolves appeared, and swept down upon the body of 
the moose. But within a couple of paces of it they 
stopped short, with a snarl of suspicion, and drew 
back hastily. The tracks and the scent of their 
arch-enemy, man, were all about the carcass. His 
handiwork—his clean cutting—was evident upon 
it. Their first impulse was toward caution. Suspecting a 
trap, they circled warily about the body. Then, reassured, 
their rage blazed up. Their own quarry had been killed 
before them, their own hunting insolently crossed. How- 
ever, it was man, the ever-insolent overlord, who had 
done it. He had taken toll as he would, and withdrawn 
when he would. They did not quite dare to follow and 
seek vengeance. So in a few moments their wrath had 
simmered down; and they fell savagely upon the yet 
warm feast. 

The trapper watched them from his hiding-place, not 
wishing to risk attracting their attention before they had 
quite gorged themselves. He knew there would be plenty 
of good meat left, even then; and that they would at 
length proceed to bury it for future use. Then he could 
dig it up again, take what remained clean and unmauled, 
and leave the rest to its lawful owners; and all without 
unnecessary trouble. 


Creeping Out upon One of Those Branches, She Glared Down 
Maliciously upon Her Foes 


As he watched the banqueting pack, he was suddenly 
conscious of a movement in the branches of a fir a little 
beyond them. ‘Then his quick eye, keener in discrimina- 
tion than that of any wolf, detected the sturdy figure of a 
large wolverene making its way from tree to tree at a safe 
distance above the snow, intent upon the wolves. What 
one carcajou—‘“‘Glutton,” he called it—could hope, for all 
its cunning, to accomplish against five big timber-wolves, 
he could not imagine. Hating the ‘‘Glutton,” as all 
trappers do, he wished most earnestly that it might slip 
on its branch and fall down before the fangs of the pack. 

There was no smallest danger of the wary carcajou 
doing anything of the sort. Every faculty was on the 
alert to avenge herself on the wolves who had robbed her 
of her destined prey. Most of the other creatures of the 
wild she despised, but the wolves she also hated, because 
she felt herself constrained to yield themway. She crawled 
carefully from tree to tree, till at last she gained one whose 
lower branches spread directly over the carcass of the 
moose. Creeping out upon one of those branches, she 
glared down maliciously upon her foes. Observing her, 
two of the wolves desisted long enough from their feasting 
to leap up at her with fiercely gnashing teeth. But finding 
her out of reach, and scornfully unmoved by their futile 
demonstrations, they gave it up and fell again to their 
ravenous feasting. 

The wolverene is a big cousin to the weasel, and also to 
the skunk. The ferocity of the weasel it shares, and the 
weasel’s dauntless courage. Its kinship to the skunk is 
attested by the possession of a gland which secretes an oil of 
peculiarly potent malodor. The smell of this oil is not so 
overpowering, so pungently strangulating, as that emitted 
by the skunk; but all the wild creatures find it irresistibly 
disgusting. No matter how pinched and racked by 
famine they may be, not one of them will touch a morsel of 
meat which a wolverene has defiled ever so slightly. The 
wolverene itself, however, by no means shares this general 
prejudice, 

When the carcajou had glared down upon the wolves 
for several minutes, she ejected the contents of her oil- 
gland all over the body of the moose, impartially treat- 
ing her foes to a portion of the nauseating fluid. With 
coughing, and sneezing, and furious yelping, the wolves 
bounded away, and began rolling and burrowing in 
the snow. They could not rid themselves at once of 
the dreadful odor; but, presently recovering their self- 
possession, and resolutely ignoring the polluted meat, they 
ranged themselves in a circle around the tree at a safe 
distance, and snapped their long jaws vengefully at their 
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IS,” said Mrs. Haley, ‘‘everybody’s 

\ trouble comes to them different. 

Sometimes it’s your man drinks and 
sometimes he gits kilt in the shaft, and, if the 
children don’t die, they got to work in the 
‘preaker.’’’? Mrs. Haley’s husband had been 
a coal miner in a little town near Scranton, and trouble had 
come to her disguised as accident. It washer sister who 
told me about it. 

‘Poor Mary, she got it harder than she deserved,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Ain’t you heard about it? Only last week ’twas, an’ 
Mike workin’ in a new shaft, the only man in it, blastin’ 
along by hisself. Dan, his brother that’s the boss, knew 
Mike had a good thing, so he just left him alone. Twict 
Dan passed the end of the shaft and it was all quiet, so he 
thought Mike was workin’ good. But the third time he 
sung out to him, and there wasn’t no answer, so he went in. 
Well, you see it was a new shaft and they hadn’t got thim 
ventilators workin’ in it well yet, and o’ course the gas had 
got there in the night. Dan found him layin’ over against 
the timbers at the side of the shaft. The gas had exploded 
whin the blast went off, and pretty near burned him half up. 
Aw, no, it wasn’t the company’s fault. It was the venti- 
lators not workin’ and the gas comin’ in. Mary, she 
wondered what Mike had done with his pay, and she wint 
up to the company and found he’d deposited fifty dollars 
in the office the day before. Oh, yis, the company does a 
great thing by the men. It lets ’em put their savings back 
into the mine and pays ’em six per cent. interest on it, so 
that most o’ the men has somethin’ comin’ to ’em. No, 
they can’t take it out till the end o’ the year, but ain’t it 
the fine thing to have money in the company!” 

Mrs. Haley never thought of holding the company 
responsible for Mike’s death. It never occurred to her that 
it was a crime to allow explosive gas to collect in the shaft, 
or that it was anything but an act of generosity for the 
various mining companies to receive back into their own 
hands as much as possible of the five million dollars which 
they paid in cash each month to the miners. This dis- 
inclination to lay any sort of blame upon the company I 
found to be very general among the better class of miners’ 
wives. Their husbands may question the wage scale or the 
quality of the blasting powder, but the women accept the 
acts of the company stolidly, as parts of the order of Nature. 


Just Nobody’s Fault 


ARE too, was the attitude of Mrs. Lloyd, a pretty little 
Welsh woman, as she sat beside her spotless kitchen 
table and told me how trouble had come to her. Her 
bright, black eyes filled occasionally and her black hair fell 
in little ringlets about her flushed cheeks as she talked. 
“No, it had not been the company’s fault nor Lloyd’s either. 
Just nobody’s fault. It was a new kind o’ spills—them 
with sulphur in. What are spills?—Oh, like in this box, to 
light the powder with. You see, he drills into the coal and 
fills the hole with powder. Then he sticks one end of the 
‘spill’ into it, lights the other end and runs away till it 
goes off and blows out the coal. No, there ain’t so much 
danger, but Lloyd, he was usin’ that new kind o’ spills and 
he didn’t know it took ’em longer to burn up. Well, he 
waited till he thought it’d gone out; then he went back to 
look, and just as he got in front of it, it went off, an’ He 
Poor Mrs. Lloyd had to put her hands before her eyes. 
“No,” she went on after a moment, “his ‘benefit’ was 


only a hundred dollars—just enough to bury him. There. 
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It wasn’t the company’s fault— 
It was just nobody’s 


wasn’t none of it left. 
they would ’a’ buried him for me. 
fault.” 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Lloyd had had to look 
to her children for support. The eldest of these was her 
nineteen-year-old daughter Annie. ‘‘She’s workin’ nights 
in the silk mill, and I hate to have her do it,’’ said Mrs. 
Lloyd. “It’s cruel hard to see a girl goin’ away at half- 
past six an’ workin’ all night long till half-past six in the 
mornin’. But she has half an hour off at twelve, and she’s 
makin’ lovely money—seven dollars for only five nights a 
week. But, then, if her father’ad a-been alive, she wouldn’t 
’a’ had to done it.” 

Annie was a pale, anemic girl, with not half the vitality 
of her mother. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve been workin’ in the mill since I 
was twelve,” she told me. ‘‘I know all about the silk mill. 
I ain’t doin’ this night work because I like it, but I just 
had to earn more money so’s to have some clothes.”’ 


The Generous Company 


‘© CAN’T bear to have her do it,’”’ lamented her mother. 

‘““She’s as white as a sheet all the time and she has 
fainting spells. I’m scared about her, but keep a-doctorin’ 
her up with whisky, and that seems to help her. If her 
father had a-lived eB 

“Tt ain’t easy work,” the girl agreed. ‘‘But’’—and she 
brightened at the thought—‘‘do you know what the com- 
pany does? Why, if you work in the mill you kin git silk 
for just what the manufacturers makes it. I got a silk 
dress there two years ago. How much was it you paid for 
it, Ma? Wasn’t it seventeen dollars?” 

“My, no, Annie!” 

“Well, it was nearly that, anyway. But it didn’t wear 
long—all went to pieces, like rotten. But you know 
now,” she added, turning to me, ‘‘where you kin git a silk 
dress cheap if you want it. I kin git it for you at the 
factory as if it was for me.” 

Working in the mills from her twelfth year, standing all 
night at her machine, keeping up her strength on whisky, 
what chance for a decent or happy life had nineteen-year- 
old Annie Lloyd? 

During our talk, Mrs. Lloyd’s eldest son, William, a 
tall, thin lad of seventeen, with a frank, pleasant face 
and a soft voice, lounged in the corner on the sofa. 

“Tf his father had a-lived William wouldn’t be workin’ 
so, either, doin’ th’ outside work,” his mother said. ‘‘ What 
is outside work? Why, it’s all the work that ain’t down in 
the mine. It’s work in the ‘breaker’ and shovin’ the cars 
around. William, he’s doin’ a man’s work for a boy’s pay. 
He gits $1.38 a day, and, whin they have to put a man on 
in his place, they have to pay him $1.60. William, he 
ain’t got his strength yet, and it looks like he’d be all wore 
out before he gits it. He has to just run around all day 
shovin’ them heavy cars. He wears out a pair o’ shoes 
every week an’ most always he has to take off a day be- 
sides. Indeed, last month he got crushed in between two 
heavy cars and had to lie in bed five days and have the 
dector. But medicine ain’t much good when it’s rest you 
need. Oh, the work’s just killin’ him!” 
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I asked the boy if he could not get an 
easier job. 

‘‘Well,” he answered, “‘I did go to the boss, 
but he said if I didn’t go out nights I 
wouldn’t find this work too hard in the day= 
time. I said I didn’t go out nights, but he 
didn’t believe me.”’ ; 

“Indeed an’ he don’t,” the mother agreed vociferously. 
“The boy never has no ambition to go out after he once 
gits home—he don’t even git out Sundays.” 

“Have you ever thought of working on a farm?” I 
asked him. : 

‘‘T ain’t never seen a farm,” he laughed. ig 

“Well,” I persisted, ‘‘usually they give you good food 
and a good place to sleep, and I think a summer in the 
open air would do you good.” , 

‘Do you think I’d get fat ona farm?” he asked, looking 
at his thin hands. : 

As a matter of fact, it is easier to change the conditions 
of mine work than to uproot the mine workers. They 
begin sorting slate from the coal in the “‘breaker”’ before 
they are fourteen, trooping home, negro-black with the coal 
dust, except for little white lines about their mouths and 
under their eyes. The pay of the boys is about half what. 
the ordinary laborer receives, and yet the whole output 
of the mine depends on their work. Once when they de- 
cided to take a day off—some legal holiday that the com=| 
pany had refused to give them—all the skilled miners, all 
their helpers, all the machinery, had to be stopped. 
Thousands of men were made idle because the ‘‘breaker” 
boys refused to work. = | 

With Mrs. Davies, the wife of the mine “boss,” I 
walked through the streets of one of the towns wher 
ninety per cent. of the men work in the mines. There were 
no sidewalks, only cinder paths along the edges of the 
unpaved streets in which the black mud lay a foot deep. 
At some of the crossings ashes had been sprinkled over this 
quaking mass, and, as we walked across, it swayed up and 
down like ‘‘rubber” ice. Mrs. Davies’ home was one of @ 
row of gingerbread houses. Its gay paint was grimed 
over with coal dust and the elaborate scroll ornamentation 
was a good deal out of repair—but it was enshrined in 
Mrs. Davies’ heart. She showed me over the house, and I 
have never seen a more spotlessly neat place. There was 
no dirt, no dust, and little disorder. ij 


Their Measure of Prosperity .: 


RS. DAVIES told me that she had ‘‘ worked out”’ before 
her marriage, but that now it took all her time to take 
care of the house and the children. Her husband’s brother, 
John, lives with them and together they are buying a piano 
on the installment plan. 
With Mrs. Davies I visited the wife of her uncle, a 
retired miner, who is now keeping a grocery store. TE 
family lived above the store and seemed to be prosperous. 
I sat on a cracker-box and talked with Mrs. Jenkin. 4 
‘““My husband ain’t satisfied not to work in the ming) 
said Mrs. Jenkin. ‘Of course, he makes more money iD 
the grocery store, an’ it’s easier work, but it ain’t so ex it 
ing and you don’t see nothin’ of the men. And then 
pay-day he used allers to be glad and have a good tim 
But now he has to go around and get the money from th 
men that they owe him, so he hates it worse than any othe 
day in the week. Oh, yes, we done well. We got mont 
invested. Do you come from New York? You ever b 
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to Brooklyn? Well, we've bought six lots there, where 
the tunnel’s comin’ through.” 

“That ought to be a good investment,” I told her. 

“That’s what we bought it for,”’ she answered. 

The Jenkins have nine grown-up children, only one of 
whom was working in the mines. He came into the store 
while I was talking to his mother—a fine, sturdy fellow of 
about twenty-five or six, and already a mine “‘ boss”’ in one 
of the smaller collieries. Another son (who was cashier in 
one of the banks) also came in, and he told me something 
about the financial standing of the various classes of 
miners. To him only the people who did not speak 
English were foreigners, and of these he considered only 
the Lithuanians as decent, thrifty people. They save 
their money, he told me, while the rest spend it in drink as 
fast as it comes in. 


The Line of Demarcation 


i WAS Mrs. Jenkin who put definitely before rie the 
two great social classes into which the miners’ families 
are divided. 

“There is that Polack family down beyond us. I’ve 
‘been in to see the woman several times,” she said. ‘“‘ Yes, 
she’s a clean woman—good, too, and she sends her children 
to school. She talks some English. She ain’t like the rest 
of’em. I wouldn’t be goin’ into none of their places.” 

And from this I inferred that the places into which Mrs. 
Jenkin would not be going represent depths of social 
degradation—the homes of the great non-English-speak- 
ing multitudes— Poles, Lithuanians, Russians, Hungarians 
and Italians. 

I saw a miner’s wife of this lower social class, Marie 
Wallewsky—a young Polish woman seated in front of me 
in the train with her newly-wedded husband. He had 
been in the mines long enough to earn money to send for 
her, and they had just been married at Ellis Island. The 
girl was not pretty, according to our ideas. Her eyes and 
jaws were too heavy, her wrists too thick, her hands too 
elumsy. But she had the beauty of perfect cleanliness, 
and there were quantities of dull, blond hair in the close- 
pinned braids at the back of her neck. 

Her husband was certainly not a model of the attentive 
bridegroom. When she spoke to him, sometimes he 
answered and sometimes he did not. But the girl seemed 
to take this indifference for granted. She looked anxiously 
out of the window, however, at the region which was to 
be her new home. The train climbed up and up from ridge 
to ridge, and over barren rocks with a few trees straggling 
upon them. It swung through tiny passes and went deep 
down into narrow valleys, past great culm-piles that stood 
olack against the sky. It rose out of these valleys to other 
noills and down again into other barren valleys. It wasa 
zountry of desolation and death, not a region that God 
2ver made; and how it came to be is an unexplainable 
mystery. As the train went on, the culm-piles grew higher, 
the breakers more 
menacing. Skeletons 
of trees stood out 
igainst the sky like the 
masts of wrecked 
ships, the streams were 
yellow with sulphur, 
ved with earth, or black 
vith the grime of coal. 
Aswe neared Mahanoy 
Jity a merciful rain 
»egan to shut out from 
he eyes of the bride, 
irst the distant culm- 
niles, then the nearer 
»reakers, the coal- 
trewn earth, the holes 
vhere the mines had 
javed in, the foul 
treams, leaving at last 
othing for her to see 
ut the drops dashing 
gainst the window- 
vanes. 

' Marie Wallewsky 
ad met her husband 
1. Poland, but every 
ear more and more of 
he foreign workmen 
larry women already 
la this country. They 
)ave a curious custom 
i picking out their 
ives. Late Saturday 
fternoon the young 
ten stand in 
ws on the edge 
* the sidewalk 
‘certain busy 
laces in the 
IWns. I saw 
ne group of 


The Better Feelings have had Little Chance 
to Develop in These Slav Women 


perhaps two hundred of them. Their backs 
were toward the street, and they intently and 
soberly watched the procession of girls who 
passed them on their way home from work, 
Their attitude was a perfectly respectful one. 
They made no remarks and there was little 
laughter. The girls did not resent this in- 
spection nor seem especially self-conscious. 
Occasionally, one of the young men stepped 
forward from the waiting row and slouched 
along beside a girl. This action she accepted 
as a perfectly conventional form of introduc- 
tion, and she received her lover courteously 
as they walked along together. 

To exactly what home, I wondered, was 
Wallewsky taking his bride? Asan unmarried 
man he had probably been living in a com- 
pany lodging-house—a great, ram- 
shackle, wooden building, some- 
times as many as five or six stories 
high, with a common kitchen 
which is also parlor, dining-room 
and living-room. Here the men 
lounge in the evenings, drink, fight 
and tell stories. Sometimes, when 
a man marries, the scarcity of 
houses forces him to bring his wife 
into one of these lodging-houses; 
but he does not do this if he can 
avoid it—he knows that it is not 
a safe place for any young woman, BE? 

If, however, the husband has 
been fortunate enough to secure 
one of the houses built by the com- 
pany for its employees, things would go better with them. 
Even these are usually miserable, six-room affairs, with 
plumbing of a purely transitory character —ephemeral 
pipes, traps and bowls—‘“‘near-plumbing,’’ not even war- 
ranted to be as good as the genuine. The company 
charges six dollars and a half a month rent for them, 
although they are miserably unpainted, gloomy and drop- 
ping to pieces. Still, they are a blessing to the young 
bride who succeeds in getting one of them. 

As Marie Wallewsky sat there at the car window I 
hoped she could not see into the future; that she could not 
realize that one out of every three of her children would die 
before it was five years old, and that, like Mrs. Lloyd, she 
would probably send her boys to work in the “breaker” 
when they were twelve years old, and her daughters into 
the silk mill or button factory before they were fourteen 
years old. 

Possibly, however, such prevision would not have grieved 
her. The Slav mothers of the region seem to value their 
children chiefly from the economic standpoint. They say 
that it costs about eight dollars a year to bring up a child 
until it is five years old, when it can begin to help earn its 

own living; by the time it is ten it is ready to aid in the 
support of the family, so that a child of five or over has 
a cash value of forty dollars. And because the attitude 
of these mothers toward their children is an economic 
one, they treat them with an ignorant brutality which 
increases the already high death-rate caused by unsani- 
tary housing till it reaches thirty-six per cent., and 
leaves among the sturdy ones who survive many half 
blind or disfigured through abuse for life. 

““T was over at the priest’s house 
one day,’ an insurance man said to 
me, ‘‘when a fellow rushed in and tele- 
phoned for the doctor. Well, the priest 
grabbed up some cotton and bandages 
and ran to the house, and I with him. 
We found thata four-year-old child had 
; been playing with a dynamite cap that 
io had exploded and blown off the tips 
i of the thumb and two fingers. The 
mother was crying and taking on, but 
she hadn’t bandaged the child’s hand, 
i H nor even washed the blood off. Well, 
j the priest washed the hand, and he 
put cotton on it and a white bandage, 
and tied a rope around the arm to 


i 
i : stop the bleeding. 
{ 


4 “The kid had lost so much blood 

ee that he was sort of half-conscious, and 

i the mother thought he was going to 
j sleep; and as soon as she saw that 
white bandage she thought every- 

i thing was all right, and didn’t want 
i the doctor. We just had to fight to 
} get him in when he came. 
““No, these women don’t care much 

about their children. There was 

another kid that got hurt so badly that 
the people thought he wouldn’t get 
well, and they left him lying there four 
days, waiting for him to die, so’s they 
wouldn’t have to pay the doctor’s bill. 
They’re not likely, even, to call a priest 
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when a child dies. In fact, if we didn’t 
watch them closely they’d bury the 
children in the ash-piles or somewhere 
else on their own premises.” 

Of course the children who survive 
this treatment must be strong. I 
visited one of the schools where the 
LA scholars were all children of Slav 
2 miners. They were a healthy, hearty- 
= looking crowd, fairly clean and more 
intelligent than was to be expected 
from their heredity. These children 

must play in the 

streets, forthe houses 

of these little mining 

towns are crowded 

as closely together 

as in the city slums, 

— and the streets are 

in far worse condi- 

tion than any city 

streets. But they 

. splatter through the 

ef sticky mud and play 

““pat-a-cake”’ in the 

edges of the stag- 

nant ponds. They 

seat themselves con- 

fidingly on the edges 

of broken drain 

pipes, run about 

under the breakers, 

where the coal may 

drop down on their 

heads, and peer intrepidly through holes in boarding which 
covers mines seven hundred feet deep. 

I wondered if Marie Wallewsky would become as heart- 
less about her husband as are most of the Slav women. 
They have, of course, a certain animal affection, but it 
does not seem to survive the man’s power to support them, 


It was Just Nobody’s Fault 


The Useless Dead 


bj A an awful thing to see the women when some one is 
hurt in the mine,” a minister told me. ‘Of course, 
nobody knows who it is, because you can’t more than half 
pronounce their names. A doctor goes down into the 
mine, but it is so dark and dirty that he can’t do much, 
unless it is a burn. Then he just soaks the man with oil 
and covers him up. And the women—well, they crowd 
about the shaft, and all the children with them, and each 
one thinks it’s her man that is hurt, but nobody knows. 
And they all scream and yell together till the car that he 
has been put on comes up. Sometimes they have to wait a 
long time, for all the loaded cars that are ahead of him 
have to come up first. And when he does come—oh, it is 
an awful thing to hear the women till they find out who he 
is! They crowd around and scream, and yet sometimes 
when a woman finds it is her husband, and that he is dead, 
she will turn away and say: ‘Dead man; no good.’ If he 
is simply a lodger, the woman is almost sure to bar the 
door against him if he is hurt, or against his body if he is 
dead. This she will sometimes do, even if the man is her 
husband. But then we simply batter in the door and put 
him inside.”’ 

The better feelings have had little chance to develop in 
these Slav women. They have almost no pleasures, and 
those they have are of the lowest kind. Their greatest 
festivities are weddings and christenings, and often the 
wedding and the christening come at the same time. The 
people crowd into a hall over a saloon early in the evening 
for a heavy supper and plenty to drink. When they have 
eaten all they can they begin to whirl round and round 
in the old three-step waltzes, and dance many fantastic 
figures, nameless in this country, to the choruses of old 
folk-songs. All night the eating and drinking and dancing 
go on, and usually all the next day and for two days to 
come. 

This being their greatest opportunity for displaying 
clothes, the women are usually dressed in all the finery 
they can boast. But taste is a thing quite foreign to the 
Slav woman. In fact, she has little reason to exercise it, 
for her husband selects her clothes, even to her hats. 
Among the older women there is a tendency to keep to 
the ‘‘old country”’ skirt of red, blue or green, reaching only 
to the shoetops and full all the way around. I have seen 
these older women, while the dancing was going on, 
seated about the hall in heelless, cloth-top shoes, with 
handkerchiefs over their heads or around their necks, with 
heavy pendant earrings, and all sublimely indifferent to 
the civilizing influence of the corset. 

Still some of them have taken avidly, though blindly, 
to American clothes. I saw one woman at a dance in her 
Easter finery, which consisted of a skirt of green mottled 
plush, cut with an unrealized ambition to train at the back, 
a thin shirtwaist and a pink lace hat, under which her hair 
was drawn into a little round button at the back. 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


MAHING WORK A GAME 
BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


\ A 7 HEN it comes to the purely human 
element in handling employees there 
is a wide difference in methods. 

Mrs. Ella Rawles Reader, the ‘‘woman 
financier,’ once conducted a typewriting office 
in New York, with sixty girls. To insure sympathy she 
made it a rule to kiss them all 
the first thing every morning. 

Captain Bill Jones, who was 
America’s greatest steel maker 
in his day, sometimes started the 
morning’s work by dis- 
charging a lot of his bullies 
and hiring them all over 
again in the afternoon. 

Look at some of the 
indoor organizations, and 
it often appears as though rou- 
tine ran them. When men are 
able to make reports, take their 
cue from an authority-chart, and 
put a grievance into a type- 
written statement, things often 
run so smoothly that personality 
seems a secondary factor. But 
it seldom is. Time and again 
have experts worked out a 
mathematically accurate system 
for running a great organization, 
and set it going under their own 
supervision on a mathematical 
basis. It runs until they leave, 
and then runs down. Every- 
thing was there but personality. 

A few years ago one of the 
great Western railroads got a 
new president. There had been 
a long period of parsimony and retrenchment. New 
interests got control. The new executive came on with a 
reputation for reconstructing neglected transportation 
properties. But within a year he was out of office. It had 
been impossible for him to make his administration stand 
for anything personal to employees. Hundreds of brake- 
men, trackmen, switchmen and clerks, who had never seen 
him, felt vaguely that something was lacking in the Old 
Man. The Old Man wasn’t a “‘live wire’”’; that was all. 

Even the mildest tame-cat indoor organization lives 
largely on the nervous energy of its chief. When it comes 
to the outdoor organizations— men who cannot write, much 
less report—the value of sheer personality rises. Famous 
managers in this field seem to go it blind on vital energy 
and brute control. Yet even here there is a principle or 
two worth considering. 

Look among the contractors, the builders of bridges, 
tunnels, dams and skyscrapers, and it will be found that 
every man on one of their jobs is playing a game. These 
employers fascinate the mind. They can organize a work- 
ing foree among Bedouins of the desert, and reconcile 
warring Hindu castes. They can take the thick-skulled 
African native, who for centuries has had no conception of 
time, and could not comprehend the purpose of a watch, 
and interest him in breaking a world record in digging, or 
in beating some other contractor half-way round the globe. 
These men make work a game. They can set 10,000 
laborers straining to finish a contract a few days ahead 
of a rival who is often only a figment of the imagination. 
The job starts off with a ‘‘ Hurrah!’’ component that seems 
to be the best possible cohesive for an organization of 
elemental men. Frequently an application of fists is 
necessary, or a display of revolvers. The work is usually 
the most dirty and disagreeable in the world, and to a 
high degree dangerous, and seldom any too-well paid. It 
calls for the sudden organization of great working forces in 
places where men are scarce or have never learned how to 
work. Yet the contractor carries on his enterprises with a 
vim, speed and certainty that make other industrial 
problems appear mighty small in comparison. 


Frequently an Application 


of Fists is Necessary, or 
a Display of Revolvers 


Rushing a SKyscraper Up 


4 PE te STARRETT is one of the pioneer sky- 
scraper builders in this country, and credited with a 
vast amount of steel construction. It is a saying among 
steel workers that ‘‘every floor of a modern skyscraper 
costs a human life.” Records of accidental mortality 
among steel workers partly bear this out. Starrett has 
been building skyscrapers for more than twenty years, and 
has had constantly under him a force varying from one 
thousand to fifteen thousand men. In all that period his 
mortality bill will not amount to a dozen lives lost, and 
for more than ten years he had the record of not a single 
fatality on one of his jobs. 


Men lose their lives in steel construction chiefly through 
the pressure that is put on them for speed. Every steel 
construction job isa race. Starrett has been as speedy as 
the rest in putting up skyscrapers. He holds some world 
records. But he has been able to make work a game and 
a race, and still safeguard his men by good management. 
Steel workers do not always take kindly to safeguards. 
They are daredevils at heart, and will steal a ride on a 
girder while the boss’ back is turned, straight up 200 feet 
in the air on a single strand of steel rope. ‘‘Beat him to 
it’ is a maxim of this trade, and nothing is an obstacle in 
arace. A railroad car was derailed and thrown where a 
wall was to go on one of Starrett’s jobs. ‘‘Brick it in,” 
said the foreman, and but for the arrival of a railroad 
wrecking crew the car would have become part of the 
building. A trainload of brick was sidetracked fifteen 
miles away and the men halted for lack of material. The 
railroad company put forward its stereotyped plea of 
being unable to handle traffic. ‘‘Go to it,’’ said the fore- 
man. A yard engine was taken away from its crew and 
that train hauled up on to the job in two hours. 


Men Who Lag and Men Who Spurt 


TARRETT had the contract for a building in Chicago. 
Something happened down East, where the steel was to 
come from. Material was not on hand. Correspondence 
roused the temper of the steel maker, and he undertook to 
block Starrett with steel when he did begin to ship it, not 
so much in anger as by way of a joke—jokes are on a 
generous scale in this industry. Starrett did not intend to 
be blocked, however, and said he would handle the material 
as fast as it came. His liability insurance company heard 
about it, and notified him that double rates would be 
charged for insurance on his men on that job. Fourteen 
stories of skeleton were put up in thirteen and a half days. 
Not a man was hurt, and the record still stands. Another 
record was made on a fifteen-story office building in New 
York—‘‘a little one.’”’ It went up from the foundations 
to the broom on the topmost girder in twenty-six days, 
counting Sundays and bad weather. 

Formerly Starrett worked by the old system, one 
building at a time, and the job under his own eye. But 
now he has thirty to forty jobs going simultaneously. 
Yet his casualties are almost negligible. 

Ask him how he does it, and, although he is a Bachelor of 
Arts, he will tap the nearest wood and say that it is bad 
luck to talk about good luck. Bad luck means the death 
of twenty men ona fifteen-story building. What Starrett 
really has done is extend his system of individual 
supervision. When he hired and bossed the men himself 
it was a matter of judgment to pick the most agile and 
intelligent—it would probably not do to say the most 
careful in this business, though that might count, too, in 
a man’s care for others, if not for himself. He picked good 
foremen—not the sort of man who 
cursed a steel worker from the sixth 
story and then threw a bolt-keg at 
him, as is said actually to have 
happened in the construction of a 
building where nineteen men lost 
their lives. To-day Starrett is out of 
immediate touch with men. But he 
supervises the selection of foremen, 
supervises promotion, and keeps up 
the morale of his organization. When 
this is maintained, the force can be 
driven as fast as any other and with 
safety. 

The steel worker is a migratory 
bird, and the building business un- 
stable. This month ten thousand men 
are hurrying forward a big industrial 
plant in the Middle West. Next 
month they will be scattered to the 
four winds. A large factor in morale 
has been organization of work so that 
steadier employment could be given. 
Where once no limit of cost was put 
on haste, and every big building went 
up on the ‘‘skyrocket”’ plan, now 
there is a race to save cost. Ten 
great buildings put up in New York 
ran fifty per cent. over their first-cost 
estimate under the old system. 
Starrett is putting up the United 
States Express Building, and expects 


It Took Five Hours to Convince a Datto 


to save a half-million of the estimated firs 
cost. He does it by elimination of overtime 
work and keeping one gang of men righ 
behind the other on a schedule. Formerly : 
contractor did eighteen per cent. of construe: 
tion and sublet eighty-two per cent. to other contractors 
who got in one another’s way and worked at cross pur 
poses. Now he sublets not much over twenty per cent. 

While the city authorities in New York have been try: 
ing to agree upon a plan to connect two bridge termi 
nals a mile apart, the energetic contractors have driver 
fourteen tunnels under the river. Each is a race, anc 
carried on at frightful hazards. M. J. Degnon is putting 
the Steinway tunnels under the most difficult part of 
the whole water frontage of Manhattan Island and set 
ting a record that will probably stand for many years i1 
tunneling. He was picked for the job because this tunne 
had to be a race for a franchise, and his hundreds of ‘‘sanc 
hogs”’ are playing the game with him. 

By a long process of organization and strikes the Britisk 
workman has become known as the most deliberate me 
chanic in the world. The British Westinghouse Company 
sought bids on a sixty-four-acre industrial plant some 
years ago. English contractors talked in terms of years 
Yankee directors in the company called over Jame 
Stewart, an American contractor. He put it up in nine 
months, and said when the job was done that there wa: 
plenty of snap in the British workman if he saw snap ir 
his chief. A day’s work was from four hundred and fifty 
to six hundred bricks in England, against two thousane 
to two thousand seven hundred in this country. Stewart 
gradually interested his men until nine hundred was ¢ 
day’s work, and then one thousand two hundred, and ther 
one thousand five hundred, and finally one thousand eight 
hundred for a nine-hour day. Stewart did it by being or 
the job all the time, by turning the work into a speed game 
by paying ten per cent. above the highest union wages 
This last weeded out slow workers, and he got two hun. 
dred per cent. more work—rather a good investment. 

Uncle Sam finally called in the contractor, after his owr 
trial of canal building, as William J. Oliver, the lowes 
bidder, predicted he would four years ago. Oliver’ 
attitude on the management problem is indicated in hi 
saying that ‘‘a contractor is not a contractor until he has 
lived in contract camps.” Charles Jacobs has plannec 
fifteen tunnels running from Manhattan Island. He main- 
tains so close a supervision of men in the six Pennsyl. 
vania bores that not one death has occurred among ther 
from ‘‘bends,’’ the compressed-air disease. 


The Broom at the Stach-Head 


GREAT contractor nowadays has to give more atten- 
tion to routine, to office work, and to the multiplicatior 
of himself through subordinates than was the case a genera: 
tion ago. But the human personality of the man at the 
head is always evident, and no pretty little authority: 
chart, with its wheels and lines, will replace this element 
Work as a game made the steel industry of this country. 
At the Edgar Thompson Works, belonging to Carnegie 
in Braddock, Pennsylvania, ar 
enormous broom was formerly to be 
seen over one of the furnaces. This 
broom shifted from stack to stack 
and wherever placed indicated that 
the furnace beneath held the world’ 
record in steel production. By anc 
by other steel plants as far away as 
Chicago became interested in thi: 
little game of solitaire, and set ou! 
to break records, too. When a ne¥ 
one was established the figures wer 
telegraphed, and the victorious fur 
nace hoisted a broom. Ina few year 
the game became more importan' 
than the candle, and brooms wert 
abolished because they could not br 
shifted fast enough. 

This idea was introduced into thi 
steel industry by Captain Bill Jones 
a famous character in the steel coun 
try around Pittsburg. Jones wai 
born in Pennsylvania, of Welsh par 
ents, and rose from private to cap) 
tain in the Civil War. Beginning 
in Andrew Carnegie’s employ at twi 
dollars a day, he was eventuall 
made superintendent of the Brad 
dock plant. In less than four mont 
he had doubled its output with th 
same equipment. A year later h 
was making steel six times as fast 


oe 


and later still he doubled 
that record. His control of 
men was wonderful. He 
mixed profanity with quo- 
tations from Shakespeare, 
and would discharge his 
best workers right and left 
wheninatemper. But the 
crack steel makers of all 
that district flocked to 
Jones. 

He had three formule for 
men: 1. They must be 
young and ambitious and 
able to make steel in strong 
but pleasant rivalry. 2. 
They must have an eight- 
hour day to keep them fit. 
3. To make steel fast and 
well, he believed, a mixed 
nationality of workers was 
essential. Captain Jones 
lost his life among his men, 
dying of injuries received in 
a furnace accident, and a 
Hungarian laborer was 
killed alongside him. 

The Erie Railroad has a 
very interesting little variation of work as a game, which 
not only puts a premium on efficiency, but upon care. 
Every month, in a magazine distributed to employees, 
there appear three tables. The first lists each of the road’s 
twelve divisions according to the number of through pas- 
senger trains making schedule time for the month. The 
second lists the divisions according to efficiency in han- 
dling traffic during regular hours, the division charging up 
least overtime ranking first. The third is a car-damage 
table. The amount of damage in each terminal yard is 
given in dollars and number of cars, and it is easy to see 
how the disgrace of an expensive little freight smashup 
sits on the whole yard force when its cost is thus published 
comparatively. This first, second and third way of deal- 
ing out blame or credit has a subtle fascination for the 
mind of man everywhere—it is much the same thing that 
makes a horse-race fascinating. 

This road had another game for points a few years ago, 
when a veritable epidemic of broken wheel-flanges seemed 
to have descended on the freight equipment. A very small 
defect of that sort will cause a derailment, and the trouble 
is not easily located. But the company set its whole or- 
ganization on a still hunt for broken flanges. When aman 
found one, he got a credit mark on his record which might 
some day weigh against a blunder, together with a per- 
sonal letter of thanks from his division superintendent. In 
a little while this epidemic was cured. 


To Insure 
Sympathy, She 
Made it a Rule to Kiss 


Man-Handling in the United States Army 


|: ie Erie freight yards to the island of Mindanao, in 
4 the Philippines, is a long way to go for a suggestion. 
Mindanao is the great southern Moro stronghold. Spain 
nded it over to us almost an unknown land, and Uncle 
Sam found it necessary to cut two roads into its heart, 
meeting at Lake Lanao. These roads were to be Mindanao 
rivilizers. 
_ Troops landed and started construction. Then the 
jungle began to be alive with lean, spidery, venomous 
ittle Mohammedan men in brilliant 
lothes. Some shot into the camp in a 
entative way. Others lay in the grass for 
in opportunity to kill a sentry. By and 
dy strong parties began to come in, armed 
© the teeth. Major R. L. Bullard 
vas detailed to treat with them. 
Months of time were consumed in 
yalaver, and bushels of bad ciga- 
ettes and betel-nut. Finally, a 
latto here and there would swear friend- 
hip, and send a few of his scrawniest 
oys and slaves to work on this insane 
oad. These toiled an hour, then demanded 
vay. None had any tradition of work, 
nuch less the habit. One gorgeous datto 
ame on tothe job with his retainers and 
ell asleep. A soldier woke him. He took 
us slaves and vanished, mortally offended. 
Acchief got a contract. All others had 
0 have one like it, word for word. The 
lightest difference meant superior recogni- 
ton of chieftainship, and all were as jeal- 
US aSSo many sopranos. Sections of road 
vere put in charge of dattos. One was left 
ut by error, and, to preserve his dig- 
ity, laid out a little independent section 
Als own and built it without compen- 
ation. Major Bullard found no argument 
2 effective as talking about the magnif- 
‘ent work of one datto to several others. 


Them All the First Thing Every Morning 


Even the Pick-and-Shovel 
Man Can Get a Job on 
an Hour’s Notice 
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The first arrangement was for work by the day. 
A datto and his people came on to the job and 
prodded aimlessly with sharp sticks. ‘‘Now” 
meant, to them, ‘‘any time to-day.” But, during 
the noon hour, this primitive section gang would 
work its heart out cutting ecrdwood by the piece 
and carrying it a mile on their heads to the 
quartermaster. 

All these little parties clung at first to their 
dattos. All had murderous enmity for the sub- 
jects of every other chief. But acquaintance was 
bound to spring up, and then the power of the 
dattos began to weaken, tribal lines to disappear. 
Some dattos stayed back in the jungle—conserva- 
tives. Their people deserted and came to work on 
the road. Eventually these Savages were merged 
in large gangs, irrespective of tribes or dattoships, 
and put in long hours under the tropical sun, 
moved by bugle calls. 

Work as a game spurs on not only the savage 
and the big contract force, but is also the impel- 
ling motive with many an indoor force, and many 
a small one. Salesmanship is a perpetual game. 
Hundreds of sales forces are busy beating last year’s 
record —beating figures ina book. But back of them 
there is always a manager of a fine personality. 

The salesman is popularly regarded as a brass- 
bound creature, case-hardened and proof against 
defeat. But in reality he is often as high-strung as a 
prima donna. Good salesmanship isn’t so very far from 
good acting. The sales manager knows that his best 
men will sometimes fall into the dumps, and he is an 
able captain who can get them out again. Mrs. Reader’s 
plan of kissing the whole staff every morning isn’t prac- 
ticable here. But a good manager will rouse faltering 
ambition, and take his subordinate’s mind off setbacks. 

Who believes that a book agent hath organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, or that if you cut him he will 
bleed ? 

Nobody —absolutely nobody. 

The book agent is the Spartan youth of salesmanship. 
He goes to school to learn how a book is to be sold. 
He gets his lessons out of a book about that book, 
which contains every separate objection that the most 
adroit .nind can possibly advance as a reason for not 
buying it. Opposite each objection is the answer. 
There are hundreds. The book agent gets them 
all by heart. ‘But I have no children,” protests 
the victim. The reply is instant: “Buy it to throw 
at the cat.” A book agent, furthermore, is taught 
to take pride in selling books that nobody wants. 
Any one can sell the other kind. 

Now, when a phalanx of salesmen like this goes 
out, it often cuts its way straight across the con- 
tinent and back. One crew of book canvassers 
crossed twice from ocean to ocean in three years. 
And nothing escaped them. But a crew like that 
could no more work without its manager than without its 
little lesson. If a force of typewriter girls needs mother- 
ing, a crew ot book agents needs fathering. The manager 
is their Dad. He it is who has the sympathy, the appre- 
ciation, the encouragement —in a word, personality. He 
takes care of his team like an expert coach and trainer. 
He keeps up its ego, interest, vim. And>so it is in all good 
salesmanship. People who have never tried their hands 
at selling goods imagine that the basis of able selling is 
brass. But the real basis is nervous energy. It takes a 
man’s blood, drop by drop. There never 
lived a salesman who could go off for 
months and sell goods by himself, alone, 
unsupported. A game is not stimulating, 
even when you win, unless there is some- 
body to look on and applaud. 

Some executives endeavor to stimulate 
their workers through prizes. One of the 
industrial corporations that has been most 
successful in welfare work pays rewards to 
salesmen who have the largest showing of 
business each quarter. But level-headed 
managers hold that this is a form of bri- 
bery. They do not advocate niggardliness, 
but believe that such rewards should go 
only in the form of percentages on sales 
—‘“Give a man part of what he makes.” 

When an organization tackles its work 
as a game, there can be no doubt as to its 
being permeated with that most valuable 
spirit, pride of organization. This spirit 
cropped up finely in an Irish doorman for 
one of the great trusts. He was persist- 
ently annoyed by a well-dressed man 
with a troublesome load of liquor. The 
doorman kept his temper admirably, 
though it took half an hour to get rid of 
the interloper. Only when the latter tot- 
tered off did his own feeling in the matter 
come to the surface. ‘‘Bedad,’’ muttered 
he, “if ’twere not for the credit of the 
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And Then Threw a Bolt-Keg at Him 
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company I’d ’a’ punched yer head an’ had done wid ye!”’ 
Pride of organization came to the surface, too, when a 
great Eastern railroad, after a bad wreck, due to a cause 
quite outside fast running, ordered its crack train off 
the schedule, leaving a competing line the only train that 
made as fast time. In a week this train was ordered 
back again because, it is said, subordinate executives 
reported that their best men would leave in the face of 
such an admission of defeat to the organization. Spirit of 
this sort is not traced to a card index. 

An organization that attacks work as a game has some- 
thing else of greater value—a point of view. The employee 
who isn’t interested! How employers bewail him. Mini- 
mum return for a maximum wage is his idea, while 
changes and improvements, great or small, are installed 
against the steady current of his indifference. But the 
employer who can make work a game has solved this 
interest problem out of hand, and imposed his own point 
of view on his organization. Nobody is born with a point 
of view. Some men never have one imposed upon them 
until they become employers themselves. Anything that 
will lead an employee to step into the boss’ shoes for a 
week, even in theory, is likely to wake him up and set him 
off at a new tangent. The successful man, reviewing his 
career, usually perceives that the place at which he began 
to go forward was where he caught the boss’ view of the 
business. 

An elderly, crippled, cigar manufacturer had, in his tiny 
shop, a single employee, Bob, who was a cripple, too, with 
cynical, revolutionary opinions. Bob went to anarchist 
meetings three nights a 
week, and was a prime 
mover in the “‘propa- 
ganda.” His pay was 
comfortable, and he and 
the boss like brothers. 
Yet day and night, as 
he rolled cigars, Bob 
ranted against the 
oppression of the capi- 
talistic system, and cel- 
ebrated the sorrows of 
the proletariat. Bob 
would not use a two- 
cent stamp, but bought 
two green ones. Two- 
cent stamps bear the 
portrait of Washington, 
and Washington was a 


slaveholder. That was 
Bob in his “ before”’ 
days. 


Finally the boss died. 
Bob got his savings 
together and bought the 
tiny shop. The boss 
had never been very 
active, so Bob found he could carry on the business alone, 
rolling the cigars and delivering them. His profits came 
to not a great deal more than he had made as a journey- 
man. But his views were turned upside down. Bob 
abandoned the ‘“‘propaganda,”’ and declared venomously 
that all anarchists, socialists, walking delegates and 
reformers ought to be jailed for the public good. They 
were interfering with the broad-minded, constructive men 
who were building up the nation’s industries. He had no 
employees. But his opinions on the shiftlessness, in- 
gratitude and downright dishonesty of the proletariat were 
bitter. 

Bob had simply become boss himself. 

The employer who condemns Fate for the sort of raw 
material she supplies is much like the woman who cannot 
keep a servant. Both lack personality and tact. There is 
a type of woman who can keep a servant anywhere. Two 
or three experiments and failures, and then she lands a 
cook who sticks by the family till death, and wills her sav- 
ings to the children. There are employers who turn almost 
any timber into good labor. 


The Standard of Efficiency 


NE such, a man with a small force, says he starts with 
the assumption that no man is more than fifty per cent. 
efficient. The rest is the other thing, and often it amounts 
to seventy-five per cent. But ego flavors the combination, 
and Providence has wisely ordained that the employee 
with three-quarters inefficiency and downright cussedness 
usually has the most ego. Very often the latter looks like 
vanity. But this is the handle by which he must be taken 
hold of, and it is important not to destroy it. The late 
Charles L. Tiffany took pride in the fact that his retail 
organization had many men who had failed in business on 
their own account. Active industry and thrift are often 
developed in a man who has felt the pinch of hunger—a 
good hard pinch. Mr. Tiffany took a man who had learned 
what was what by failure, and developed his latent ability. 
He seldom made an error in selection. 
(Concluded on Puge 32) 
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THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


HOUSE- 
KEEPER 
in Seattle 


advertised for a servant to 
replaceaJapanese who had 
left. The first applicant 
was an Icelander, the 
second was a Korean and 
the third was a Syrian. 
Everybody in Seattle is 
from somewhere, and there 
is somebody there from 
everywhere. A reporter 
for the Post-Intelligencer 
wrote a story about a 
colony of Chaldeans he 
had discovered. 

“Here!” yelled the 
editor, ‘‘don’t you know 
that all the Chaldeans died 
three thousand years 
ago?”’ 

“No,” replied the re- 
porter, ‘‘I don’t know it, 
for there is a bunch of 
them here and, more than 
that, they are living next to 
a flock of Mesopotamians.”’ 

And they were. Scat- 
tered through the place are 
people from every country and every clime. All the seven 
seas bring tribute to Seattle in the way of population. 
When the emporium of the late Mr. Billy the Mug was in its 
glory you could walk in and find on the benches sailor-men 
from any port you chose to name, and they nearly all had 
friends who were living in the city. The place is a con- 
densed cosmopolis. One of the flaring electric signs on 
Second Avenue is ‘‘Chinese Grill.” If that doesn’t prove 
it, what will? That is a combination of Orient and Occi- 
dent that gives one pause. 

Moreover, the leading citizens of Seattle are from every 
State in the Union. They have landed in and on Seattle 
to make their fortunes, and if they are not doing it they 
are at fault. The opportunities are there. The visitor 
hears stories of increases in value that make him think 
the appreciation of property in the East is as slow as 
stalactite formation. 

Seattle is a city of young men. It is the favorite state- 
ment of the people who know that more university men are 
there, in all sorts of business and professions, than in any 
other city of similar size in the country. That is the usual 
formula for all assertions of that character—‘‘more than 
in any other city of similar size.” Seattle is a great place 
for ‘‘more thans.’’ It has them by the score. Still, the 
claim that the university men have flocked in is well 
grounded. The place is alive with them, all hustling, all 
taking advantage of whatever comes up, and all shouting 
for Seattle whenever a shout is needed and often when one 
isn’t. 

‘Go to it!” is the Seattle motto. ‘‘Gotoit and get the 
money!’ That is the spirit of the place. Catch them 
coming and going. Cash in on everything. Let no grass 
grow under hesitating feet, but hop in, grab it and hop 
out again. The place hums all day. The people are on 
edge from morning to night. The streets are crowded. 
The stores are filled. Everybody is doing something. -It 
looks like a real city, and feels like one. 


The I-Could-Have-Bought-It Man 


eee stand you on a corner and point out a piece of 
property. Two years ago it sold for whatever it was. 
Yesterday it changed hands for five or fifteen or fifty-six 
times as much. The I-could-have-bought-it man is much 
in evidence. In 1893 that lot was hawked around for six 
thousand five hundred dollars. Now, it is worth one 
hundred thousand dollars. Why didn’t you buy it? 
Didn’t have the six thousand five hundred dollars. The 
old, old complaint. Since the fire, a number of years 
ago, which cleaned out a lot of ramshackle buildings 
and gave the Seattle people a chance to build new ones, 
there has been an almost steady appreciation of real-estate 
values. The place has grown enormously, has spread out 
over the hills in every direction and is increasing in 
population so rapidly that any man who puts up a building 
is sure of a tenant. With the increase of population has 
come a tremendous expansion of commerce. Tacoma, 
once a rival, has been passed. Seattle is the big city of the 
Northwest, and is getting bigger every minute. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of papers upon the 
struggle for supremacy among the Pacific Coast cities. The third 
and last article, on Los Angeles, will appear in next week’s issue. 


SEATTLE—BY SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


Start of Jackson Street Regrade, Seattle — 


As a place to sell real estate it is so alluring the wonder 
is that all the men who deal in corner lots and subdivisions 
are not at work in it. There are times, especially if a 
stranger looks in any way prosperous, when it seems as if 
all of them are on the spot, but reflection will assure even 
the most harassed person that a few still are operating in 
Los Angeles, in Denver and in some places in the Hast. 
There is a great fresh-water lake on one side of the town. 
Puget Sound is on the other side. You can live in a villa 
on the lake and get to business in the heart of the city in 
twenty minutes. Or, if your taste does not incline you to 
fresh water, there are portions of the city that overlook the 
salt water, just as easy to get in from. You pay your 
money and take your choice. In any event, you pay your 
money. That is what the real-estate men are there for. 


Let No Loose Wealth Escape 


HE unit system of real-estate investment was invented 
in Seattle. Chaps who found the trade in lots and 
additions and in inside property tooslow, or discovered that 
many investors would like to buy inside property instead 
of lots outside, but did not have the great sums of money 
required for such investment, devised a plan whereby any 
man with a few hundred dollars could go into an office- 
building speculation. They organized trustee companies, 
and when they acquired a piece of business property and 
planned to erect an office building on it they divided the 
estimated cost into units. If the cost was to be one hun- 
dred thousand dollars the units ranged in size from ten 
thousand dollars to five hundred dollars or, perhaps, less. 
Any person with the money could buy a unit in the build- 
ing. If he put ina thousand dollars he owned a thousand- 
dollar unit, and was entitled to his share of the profits. 
If he wanted to sell he could dispose of his unit either in 
the open market or to a private bidder. The trustee com- 
pany did the building and ran the business. This plan let 
in many men with small means. In effect, it was building 
big buildings by popular subscription, although many of 
the units sold were for large sums. The plan has been 
successful. There are many men in Seattle who can point 
to some of the larger buildings and say they own some of 
them; and, what is more to the point, the investments 
have been profitable and have paid a good rate of interest 
thus far. 

The unit system illustrates the exact science to which 
the men who are taking care of the real-estate develop- 
ment of Seattle have reduced their business. Go to it, 
and get the money! Let no wealth escape. If aman with 
limited means thinks he can do better with his money in 
business property than in lots, give him a chance to invest 
in business property. That was the Seattle argument, and 
it worked out satisfactorily. The real-estate men of that 
city would have been no better than the real-estate men 
of any other city if they had not risen to meet this emer- 
gency. Perish, triply perish, the thought that any person 
who wants to buy anything should not find that thing 
for sale in Seattle! The idea of sending money out of town 
is absurd. Seattle people are for Seattle. That is why the 
place is advancing so rapidly. 

When, some fifty-odd years ago, Yesler built his saw- 
mill where Pioneer Square is now, and began to saw boards 


3,400,000 Yards to be Moved 


for the town thi 
was to be bui 
there, he made 
lot of trouble for the pe 
ple who followed him. - 
is quite likely that Yesl 
had no idea beyond sawir 
lumber. He did not loc 
around with prophetic e} 
and see broad streets ar 
great buildings. Instea 
he picked out a level sp¢ 
at the base of the hills an 
went to work. The spi 
he selected was about tl 
only level one in the su 
rounding territory, to 
All the rest was hills, risir 
one after another to. tl 
ridge that drops down 1 
the lake. When Seatt 
began to growitspread 01 
over these hills. The 
was nothing else to do- 
nowhere else to go. TI! 
consequence is that t) 
men who followed Yes) 
have been grading ar 
regrading and cuttir 
down ever since, and t] 
further consequence is that they are not half through ye 
The main business streets run along the sides of t] 
hills. It is a sharp climb from First Avenue to Secor 
Avenue, and a sharper one from Second Avenue to Thi: 
Avenue. If you can go up both without stopping f 
breath you are an athlete. They have regraded Fir 
Avenue and Second Avenue until they are broad, lev 
thoroughfares, on which most of the retail business of t/ 
city is done. Now they are at work on Third Avenue, a1 
pretty soon they will take up Fourth. The developme 
of the city demands cutting down and smoothing off gre 
humps of earth. The leveler is at work. 
There was Denny Hill. Some years ago, local capitalis 
who had faith in the city built a fine hotel on top of th: 
hill. The only way to get up there was by a counte 
balanced car that slid you up and down almost perpendic! 
larly. Then there was a period of depression. The hoi 
stood empty for years. When the city began to boc! 
again, the hotel was bought at a low price by a real-esta' 
man who had an idea. He opened it and ran it fom 
couple of years. It was hard to get to, but good after y’ 
got there. The landscape artists said Denny Hill could 
terraced and made a most beautiful spot, with the ho’ 
on top facing the wonderful view out over the Sound. | 
That was a good landscape idea, but it didn’t amout 
to much as a real-estate proposition. So they tore dow 
the hotel, cut off the hill to the grade of Second Aveni, 
built a new hotel on part of the ground, projected a thea 
for another part and, when the grading is all done, t 
real-estate operator who had the foresight to buy i 
place will have not only his hotel and his theatre, k 
enough level ground for half a dozen other buildings al 
the whole place will be worth ten or fifteen times as mu, 
maybe more, than it was when it was a hill that migt 
have been terraced, with a hotel on top. It will not bed 
pretty, but Seattle has scenery for miles around. Mie | 
wants in the city is level ground. This is a grossly wi 
itarian view to take of it, but you cannot convince Seate 
of that fact. Seattle needs space for business. It dl 
wait for the terraces. | 
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Cutting the Heads Off the Hills 


HERE are tremendous holes in some of the outer s> 
tions of the city. These holes were once hills. Ther 
who own them tell you that the lots on top of the hills we 
worth so much, and that the lots at the bottom of 
holes are worth thousands more. They talk of cutti 
down the grade of a street a hundred feet as if a hundi 
feet of excavation was a mere incident, not a considera! 
undertaking. The man who has seen work of this kind! 
the East begins to figure on how many men and how = 
teams the job will require. The Seattle excavator p 
men and teams aside. He does his excavating with wat’ 
and he gets pay for it two ways—catches it going ; 
coming with true Seattle enterprise. 
A young lawyer and a young real-estate man hous 
some lots on the top of one of these hills. They hoy 
to make a few hundred dollars out of the deal by level 
the land somewhat. Neither of them had much mon’ 
and they were appalled at the price of moving dirt 
the old method of steam shovel or the older neta 
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, seraper and team. They had heard of placer mining. 
_ They looked around to find a placer miner. In Seattle 
, you can find men who can do anything, who have done 
everything in all parts of the world. 
They found their placer miner. He examined the hill. 

“T can cut it off in no time,” he said, ‘‘if I can get a giant.”’ 
| They bought the giant, which is the big nozzle used by 
hydraulic miners, and they got the water. The placer 
; miner turned the stream against the hill and it began to 
, crumble. The young lawyer and the young real-estate 
| man didn’t know it then, but at that moment they had 
, opened the way for comparatively inexpensive regrading 
, of the city. They had made it possible to cut streets 
' through to outlying parts of the city cheaply, to build up 

suburbs and to facilitate transportation. Moreover, they 

had established themselves in the contracting business. 
) As soon as the hill began to crumble they saw there 
, must be some place for the dirt. There is no sense in cut- 
ting down one hill and piling up the dirt into another. The 
, solution of this problem came almost immediately. For 
| years Seattle had been clamoring to have its tide-land 
: filled in, to make place for railroad terminals and for 
| factory sites. The men who owned the hill made a con- 
| tract with the owner of a certain plat of tide-lands to fill 
| them in. Then they built a sluice and laid some big 
| wooden pipes, and as fast as the water tore the dirt off 
| the hill it was carried by the same water through the pipes, 
, and deposited on the tide-lands. 
+ There were many difficulties. They found the dirt and 
stones wore through the wooden pipes in a few days. 
| They tried lining the pipes with iron. The iron did not 
y last as long as the wood did. Presently, a pipe was in- 
vented that does the work. The placer miner who took 
| the original job made a wooden pipe with a slot in the 
bottom part. A thick piece of wood, grain up, was 
»Slid into that slot. As soon as that piece of wood was 
| worn out, a new piece of wood was put in. This solved 
the problem and enabled the contractors to work night 
pand day. 
; Their plan of carrying the débris from the excavation 
jfor long distances through the pipes and dumping it in 
)places that needed filling was successful. Now they have 
(great contracts and are excavating in one place and filling 
)in another half a mile to a mile away. They work three 
1 
| 
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Gion Court, ch. hegreoaeee BY A N N U 1s E T A N D R E W S 


i OcrosBER 21, 190-. 
‘T AM the wife of Narcissus. I 
| married him three years ago, or rather, Bernard Shaw 
| to the contrary, Narcissus married me. This I shall 
jimsist upon, because the morning after the storm in the 
park, when I went to meet Narcissus, I had no more idea I 
“would be married to him by high noon than that I should 
)be the chattel of the King of Madagascar. 
| Even now I cannot think clearly how it all came about. 
When I awoke late that morning I looked over in the north 
jend of the studio where Mildred’s couch was. She was not 
there, and it had not been mussed. 
| I got up and found a note on the chair by the fender: 
)Mildred said she had received a telephone message in the 
‘aight calling her out of town, and had gone early in the 
‘Morning without waking me. 

She did not know, she added, when she would be back — 
jiot for a week or so, at any rate. 

I dressed and flew to the park. There was Narcissus 
waiting for me at the entrance, beside the big golden statue. 
{told him of Mildred. 


“What must I do now?” I asked. ‘I don’t know 


where Molly Dooley lives. Janehasn’t comeback. Ihave 
iobody to look after me. The studio is awfully black and 
sreepy at night.” 


; Narcissus took my arm and we walked along the elm 
avenue. He gave a charming, wise smile, like one of the 
genii in the Arabian Nights just as he goes to present a 
solden key or a magic bottle to the bewildered princess. 
| “My lovely Aurora, there is but one thing you can do.”’ 
| “And what?” I asked. 
| “Why, marry me, my Rose of the Morning.” And when 
demurred, he encircled me with his enchantment. He 
jlas that way of making everything he does, or wants to do, 
>eautiful and original and altogether to be desired. If 
le had said: ‘Aurora, we will eat bread and treacle,” 
vhat material and sticky act would immediately have 
|\ssumed the aspect of a fairy feast. 
|_I knew people were married in New York every day, but 
Narcissus made the prospect an exclusive rite on our part. 
de lifted the idea of it way up into‘the blue heavens and 
aid it across the golden chords of his fancy until the whole 
arth and sky seemed chanting the marriage hymn of the 
“Rose of the Morning” and Narcissus. 


shifts of men during the twenty-four hours. They have 
secured enough water and they are ripping out hills and 
filling in tide-lands in a way that would make an Eastern 
contractor gasp. With three giants and about sixty men 
they can do the work of a thousand teams and scrapers 
and shovelers. They get twenty-five cents a yard for ex- 
cavating and filling, together. That price would make an 
eastern contractor gasp, also, but it gives a good profit. 
Being alert Seattle persons, the young lawyer and the 
young contractor catch them coming and going. They 
know the Seattle system. Meantime, the tide-lands are 
being filled rapidly, factory sites are made where there has 
been nothing but mud, railroads are given better facilities, 
and Seattle takes it as a matter of course. Why not? They 
do things in Seattle. 

When Seattle gets through cutting down hills and re- 
grading streets and has time to turn attention to munic- 
ipal adornment two statues should be erected, each in as 
conspicuous a position as that the totem-pole holds on 
Pioneer Square. One of these statues should be to William 
H. Seward and the other one to James J. Hill. The city is 
abcut equally indebted to these men: to Seward because 
he was the first American statesman who realized the enor- 
mous natural advantages of Alaska and fought for its 
acquisition, and to Hill because he built Seattle, with his 
railroads, contributing more than any one factor, with 
the exception of Alaska, to the present prosperity of the 
place and to the remarkable future it will have. 

When the steamer Portland came in, in 1897, with its 
cargo of Alaska gold, Seattle began to boom, and Alaska 
has been a potent force in the development of the city ever 
since, and always will be. Alaska is a suburb of Seattle, 
although it is rather Puget-Soundian to speak of a country 
of six hundred thousand square miles as a suburb. Still, 
that is practically what Alaska is, for the people who go 
in there buy their supplies in Seattle, and they spend their 
money in Seattle when they come out. 

Catch them coming and going, you know—the real 
Seattle practice. 

Nobody has kept an accurate count of the men who go 
into the North from Seattle every year, but the number 
runs a good way up into the thousands. The boats leave in 
rapid succession, and in the fall they bring back the miners 
with their gold, if they have any, but always with the 
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determination to go in again. The city is full of stores 
where Alaskans are outfitted and, if you do not want to go 
in yourself, you can buy a gold mine on any corner. The 
men who search for gold in that great northern territory 
say the surface has not yet been scratched. More seekers 
after gold and more men who have business interests or 
intend to go into business up there appear in Seattle each 
spring. The development of Alaska means the correlative 
development of Seattle. No port will ever get Alaska 
away from Seattle, and Seattle will always be there with 
opportunities to buy going in and spend coming out. 

Catch them coming and going—and how expert they 
are at it! 

When it comes to climate, the real Seattle man is ag- 
gressive. ‘‘Finest climate on earth!’’ That is all there is of 
it. You ask for particulars and are told that the summers 
are delightful, that there are two seasons, the sunshiny, 
dry one, and the one that isa little less dry and not quite so 
sunshiny. Further inquiries will develop the concession 
that it rains—sometimes—in the rainy season. It does. 
If you get a Seattle man on a confidential basis, where no 
other Seattle man is around, he will admit there are days 
between October and April when it is just as well to carry 
an umbrella. One can’t tell what may happen, you know, 
and it isn’t much of a job to lug an umbrella around. Dip 
into this question of rain further, and there will be a re- 
luctant statement that it has happened, from time to 
time, that there were several rainy days in the rainy 
season—days when gentle showers descended, nothing 
particularly wet, but rainy, if you want to call it that for 
lack of a better term. 

No resident will admit the rainy season is uncom- 
fortable. Probably, it isn’t. People get used to rain just 
as they get used to wind and to snow and to heat. The 
fact is, the rainy season is exactly that—a rainy season. 
It is damp and sometimes disagreeable, but that makes 
no difference. The Seattle people like it. Finest climate 
onearth! Great for nervous disorders! One man told me 
the climate cured Bright’s disease, which was somewhat 
of a recommendation. Passing over the rainy season, the 
sunshiny part of the year is delightful. It is always cool 
at night—sleep under a blanket all the year ’round—a 
testimonial used by all climate lauders everywhere in the 

(Concluded on Page 29) 


NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


We sat beneath the trees and 
he wrote, upon a little ivory 
tablet, the most enchanting 
marriage-notice, which he said was to be printed on rose- 
leaves in the morning paper in Paradise. 

Even now I get all tangled up in the memory of that 
morning. 

I tried to hold back, to make an excuse about my dress; 
but Narcissus said he was sure I had selected my toilet 
purposely for a high-noon wedding. 

‘Why, Aurora, what could be fitter than a white muslin 
dress? I see you have also honored the day with a leghorn 
hat wreathed in narcissus. How charming!’’ 

““But I haven’t any bride’s bouquet,” I laughed, for it all 
seemed a sort of child’s play in half-earnest. 

“Never mind.’’—And Narcissus arose and led me out 
of the park. He called a hansom. I remember the horse 
was white, and the little windows heart-shaped, and the 
cabby was young and grinning, and seemed deeply inter- 
ested. 

We drove away, all like a fairy-tale; and when, on a side 
street, Narcissus put his arms around me and leaned over 
to kiss me, I drew away. I loved the enchantment of 
him, but somehow I did not want to be kissed by him. 

“Oh, no, Narcissus. Jane said I must never let a man 
kiss me till after I am married,” I objected. 

He was amiable about it, but kept his arms twined 
around me very tight till I felt I couldn’t breathe, and I was 
relieved when he got out at the florist’s and returned with 
a big bouquet of white lilacs. 

“The wedding bouquet of the Rose of the Morning,’”’ he 
said, and I held it lovingly in my arms. 

“They look like fairy clusters of seed-pearls. 
pearls mean tears, Narcissus?’’ I asked. 

“Not when held by the Rose of the Morning and bathed 
in the light of the rainbow!”’ he whispered. 

“And the wistaria arbor will be perennial and the tea 
never, never bitter, Narcissus?”’ 

He promised that it shouldn’t. And I remember, when 
he got out for the license, I made a little prayer to keep love 
pure and true and good in my heart always; and I felt up- 
lifted. I would be everything, I said to myself, everything 
to my poet! I would make him even a greater being and 
a greater poet than he wasnow. I would be his daily bread 
and his heavenly manna. I was deeply moved, and, as we 
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neared the Little Church Around the Corner, my head was 
bowed and I could not speak. 

It seems somebody is always being married informally 
there, and we got inon the heels of a casual wedding. Nar- 
cissus found they were friends, so those who hadn’t got 
married stayed as witnesses, and then we were all married 
up in a minute. 

We went from the church to Sherry’s and had our wed- 
ding breakfast with no one but the haughty waiters to con- 
gratulate us—but they didn’t. At the breakfast Narcissus 
said something strange to me, something that affected me 
from the beginning. 

‘‘Darling,”’ he whispered, bending over me, ‘“‘ you know 
neither of us really believe in marriage at all.” 

‘Don’t we?’ I said in a tone of surprise—for, seeing 
that Mamma had been married those three extra times be- 
sides Papa, I felt that I was the last person on earth to 
whom such a statement should be made. 

“You know, my flower,’ he continued, ‘‘I mean that 
marriage is only tolerated by gifted people for the sake of 
ordinary, vulgar conventions. I have dreams and fancies 
that I must realize in a sense. I must follow the light of 
my ideals wherever it leads, else I cannot bea poet. You, 
little one, will ever be the mistress of my heart, the star 
of my soul’s inner chamber; but I shall rove and dream. 
And you, too u 

But before I could answer he caught himself. ‘Ah, 
women are different!’’ he said. ‘‘You may dream, but 
you will not permit yourself to rove. It is in your eyes 
and your innocent mouth.” 

Then he held my eyes with his own and I felt floating 
away helplessly in their blue depths. 

Yet what he said has clung to me from that day. Inthe 
early weeks of my strange, new life I would start to write 
in my journal. I would begin: ‘‘I am the hap ” then 
my pen wouldn’t go on. Again I would start: ‘‘Life is 
idea ” and it wouldn’t go again. So I gave it all up 
until to-day. Jam alone quite a lot now, and I think talk- 
ing things out to myself sometimes will be company for me. 

We went to the studio from Sherry’s and there was my 
old nurse who had come back from the death-bed of her 
cousin in Albany. When she found what I had done she 
was in a profane Irish rage—not with me, but with Narcis- 
sus, and I think she quite frightened him, for, when she 
roared, he bolted and I went flying after him. I told Jane 
at the door what I thought of her and how hurt I felt that 
she should not love the man I had chosen. She took me 
in her arms and hugged me tight, crying: 

“Oh, me darlint, ye needn’t tell me ye chose him! 
You're just a baby and didn’t know any better, and I 
might ’a’ known something would happen to ye, an’ ye’d 
get under the spell o’ one o’ them poets whilst I was gonel 
May the saints forgive me for goin’!’’—And the poor dear 
went and got the teapot and the shawl she had snatched 
after her aunt died, and someway I was overcome with all 
the humanness of Jane’s dear, homely love. And I felt 
all alone, as I did in the hailstorm, and I wanted to stay, 
but Narcissus stood at the elevator and called: ‘‘Come, 
Sophie!’”’ Then I realized he was my husband and that 
I had taken him for all time and must go. So I did and, 
when we got home, it was very pretty indeed, and full of 
artistic things, and we were quite gay and I lived in a 
dream-world for many weeks. 

Jane came up the morning after we were married, for, of 
course, she forgave me, although she vowed at the top of her 
lungs that she wouldn’t when I left. She arrived, pug- 
nacious and powerful, surmounting a van of studio things. 
She had bought me a trousseau out of her own earnings, too, 
the dear old saint, and very well selected the things were, 
considering Jane’s personal passion for Hibernian green in 
preference to all other colors. 

I was very pleased and happy in my pretty, bridey things, 
but someway what Narcissus said about marriage, or some 
queer instinctive feeling, affected me strangely. It never 
seemed a real, strong, lawful tie with laws and obligations 
of its own. I made my laws all for myself and stuck to 
them, but they seemed just my individual creeds born out 
of my own nature. 

I suppose the Dutch and the Scotch of Papa is pretty 
strong in me after all, because I believe I’m a natural-born 
wife—not exactly the sort of exalted, radiant wife to Nar- 
cissus that I dreamed in my girl’s fancy of being to some 
man, but a real woman and a domestic creature in a wifely 
sense. Ilove keeping house; I love all our little blue-and- 
white dishes and the pictures and books and rugs in these 
rooms; and it makes me happy to have pretty little dinners 
and things sweet and dainty when Narcissus comes in. It 
seems like keeping play-house in a way, but I go on hoping 
some day it will all come right and real, and I’ll stop ques- 
tioning and be completely happy. 

In August of the year we were married we went to 
England. 

Mamma had been acting Cleopatra in London during the 
season, and it had been a great hit, and Royalty had smiled 
upon her; so she had sent me the money to come over. 

She expected me to bring Jane, for I had not written her 
I was married. I thought that would be a delightful sur- 
prise. Looking back on it now, I know it was a surprise, 
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if not delightful, because Mamma hadn’t seen me in three 
years and hadn’t a notion I had grown to be much bigger 
and taller than herself. . lam sure she expected me to come 
trotting along, with Jane, in pinafores and baby-blue ribbons 
with my hair down my back. But when I turned up at 
her villa on the Thames in long frocks, and with a lovely 
Burne-Jones husband—well, it did give her a shock! 

But Mamma is so polite and kind! Of course, she didn’t 
act disagreeably about it. She came floating out to us 
from the rose pergola, at the water’s edge, as we landed, 
and she looked like a wonderful amber-and-lilac fairy in a 
gold gown painted in orchids, which went just beautifully 
with her new hair, which is deep red with violet lights in it, 
like Belgian grapes. Her other hair was gold and not half 
so becoming as the reddish-purple shade and, someway, 
although Sapho—the tawdry, yellow poetess whom I saw 
at Mrs. Morde’s—looked common with dyed hair, Mamma 
never does, because she can make any color she wants to 
wear seem chic and elegant. I suppose it’s because she 
isn’t common, but is a lady through and through; for, 
though Papa’s family sniffed at Mamma, she had, on her 
mother’s side, ancestors who were Spanish grandees, living 
in the Alhambra and having themselves painted by Velas- 
quez in the early days when the Van Corts were raising 
vulgar red cabbages in Holland. 

She floated around me like a golden cloud, and I hugged 


her so hard I am sure I must have mussed her up. The 
tears came to her eyes as she exclaimed : 
““My own baby-lamb girl, my little Sophie!’”” And then 


she held me away from her and looked at me some more and 
then kissed me again and again—such nice orris-and-violet 
kisses. Then I explained Naréissus as well as I could, and 
he relieved me by taking up where I had left off and telling 
her in his own poetic way all about it. This entranced her, 
of course, but she did look a little shocked and dazed. 

‘‘Well, my dear son,”’ she said to Narcissus in her gay, 
playful way, “‘I hope you will be very happy. . Sophie is a 
treasure. She is an old-fashioned girl, as good as gold and 
born to be a good wife. She’s not like me, but like her 
——"’ And then a mist came over Mamma’s eyes, as it 
always did when she referred to Papa. He, I know, was 
the real one and the others didn’t count. But she was 
laughing in a moment. 

“T hope you don’t mind very much, Mamma,” I said. 

‘My precious baby, of course not! JI don’t see why I 
should object to my little Sophie marrying just once.” And 
then she added: ‘‘ But, someway, I fancied the child would 
be borne away by some swashbuckling young soldier of 
fortune, and then I had also thought of taking her out to 
India and finding a nice British officer for her there.” 

I am sure Mamma had not thought of all this at all be- 
forehand, because my getting married, or her getting me 
married, was of no moment to her. 

Of course, she knew of Narcissus and his fame, and when 
we were having tea beneath the rose pergola, she asked: 
‘“How did you win my white-and-gold goddess, my beau- 
tiful Orpheus?” 

Narcissus told her of our days in the park. It sounded so 
lovely, it seemed almost real again. Mamma said she was 
never going to be married any more; that now she was liv- 
ing very quietly and leading a serious life, so I must stay 
with her and let Narcissus go up to town, if he liked, to see 
his friends and make his week-end visits without me. I did, 
and we were ever so happy. 

I saw little of people while with her. I think I disap- 
pointed all her English friends who met me, because, even 
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now, although we are making up girls in America on English 
patterns and sending them over to be married to dukes, and 
reading afterward how much grander they are than the 
real English-born duchesses—even with all this, the Eng- 
lish people still expect the American girls to slap on the back 
men whom they have just met and say, ‘‘ You bet!”’ and 
“‘Ain’t you a dandy ?’’—and things like that—all through 
their noses. When I didn’t, they seemed to take it as an 
affront to tradition, and that’s the worst affront an English- 
man can get. Sothey let mealone. Besides, I wasn’t ex- 
plained at all, for Mamma just spoke of me casually as 
Sophie and never said my married name. 

But when we went to tea with one of the Princesses— 
who was dreadfully respectable and middle-class-looking, 
with a hideous fringe and tight-fitting sleeves, and a cash- 
mere shawl over her shoulders her Mamma had left her— 
then my Mamma talked about me as her daughter and her 
dear little girl till Iam sure the Princess thought, as big as I 
was, that Mamma rocked me to sleep every night. When 
the Princess’ little grandchildren were trotted in for dessert, 
Mamma spoke tenderly of my marriage and how she hoped 
to have grandchildren of her own some day, though I know 
it gave her cold creeps down the back just to think of it. 
But Mamma has a perfect gift for saying the right thing 
and being sympathetic. 

When I went in to London before we sailed, I met the 
same sort of queer mob at the places Narcissus took me 
to as the mob at Mrs. Morde’s, and I didn’t care for it. 
Before we left England, Narcissus wrote the Cycle of Song 
nets to Circe, and had it illustrated with famous pencil-. 
drawings and photographs of Mamma. Then she thought 
him the most wonderful of living or dead poets and bourhil 
a thousand copies in advance to send to the critics and to, 
Papa’s relatives, who hated her. That gave us some more 
money. So Narcissus and I took a trip on the Continent 
before going home, and felt quite rich and gay at the time. 

When we got back, though, there was no money. I 
learned typewriting and did all that for him. And then I 
took up some social-secretary work. I do dinner-cards’ 
and favors, too. It pays, and it is not unpleasant. 

I was making something with illustration when Narcis- 
sus led me dazed and dreaming to the altar. But that was. 
too hazardous for daily bread, and we needed not only 
bread at once, but there were back debts Narcissus had 
overlooked. The checks he received from time to time! 
were often insufficient and always uncertain. He did not) 
seem to mind, but I’d rather languish in a dungeon and! 
eat three meals a day that I knew I’d earned than be eating 
unpaid-for delicacies from the stores of a justly irascible’ 
greengrocer. 

So I went to work and earned certain pay, and I made 
Narcissus put up all his checks for our summer vacations. 
He was deeply grieved at first to have me work so hard, | 
but he has grown quite used to it now. He is always very 
appreciative, though—calls me the good angel of his life, 
and sometimes he gets remorseful fits on him and tells me 
how little he deserves the love of a noble woman. Afte 
this he writes a snaky, sinuous, damp, hot kind of an} 
erotic poem and gets a good sum for it. . 

The whole pose, poem and all, seemsso unreal and pa pier- 
mdaché that I don’t mind. ‘ 

He says I am his only real love. If I, with this feeling 
of unreality and mirage, am a real love, the others whom 
he calls unreal must be the very downiest fluffs of mist on 
the edge of his imagination. 

Oh, if we women could only know men before we married 
them, how many more bachelors there would be in this 
world! i 

In the month of May, when he met me, he wrote a set of 
songs called The Rose Pergola. They were published 
that year. I believe they are considered his best. They 
were all to me, and were the first of his poems I ever read.| 
I read them over and over. They are beautiful; lyrically. 
beautiful. Butsomeway—I don’t know—they seemed not 
to be deep or complete. They are just like the others. J 
don’t know how to express it. After reading them, I took 
the Brownings and—well, it seemed to me the Brownings’, 
poems to one another had their roots deep, deep down in 
the heart of Nature and their heads in the skies. 

I’d rather have Narcissus than Carlyle, anyway; be 
cause, although Carlyle didn’t ever go off all day with girls) 
into the woods, and come back with their veils and ribbons 
and gloves in his pocket, or didn’t smell like their sachets, 
he behaved quite as bad. He let love die because he got 
cross and dyspeptic, and fussed about his mutton-chops, 
Narcissus doesn’t. He goes out to dinner when he knows 
things aren’t particularly nice, and that’s really mu h 
better than staying and looking gloomy like a jellyfish. 

I’m foolish, I know, to dream of perfect love. I can’t 
help it, though. I have an ideal. I found a knight 
marble in Ravenna that first year Narcissus and I were 
married. I called him in my heart ‘‘my Steadfast Knight. 
He lies calm and stately upon his tomb. I have treasured 
the photograph of his sleeping form. His name is Guid- 
arello Guidarelli. That is all I know of him, except that 
he was a Crusader who fell by the sword of a Saracen. 
has the face of an archangel —beautiful, clear-cut, pure 
and a holy brow, broad and noble. 


H 
{; 


Narcissus detests this photograph instinctively, for Nar- 
_cissus is as keenly instinctive as a woman. He says my 
Crusader is the sort of unimaginative, silent man weak 

women adore. 

_ “My dear girly” he declared, when I first hung up the 
picture, ‘‘that fellow couldn’t talk.”’ 

_ “Maybe not,” I answered; ‘but he could think, and feel, 
‘and love, and do fine things.” 

_ And so, not having been brought up with any special 
faith or anchor, and needing some sort of strength and 
comfort when I’m lonely and tired in body and spirit, and 
my heart feels aching and empty, and the tears will come, 
I just rest my face in my hands, look up at my Steadfast 
Knight, and tell him everything, and ask him to help me 
to go on striving and smiling. 


Monpay Nicat. 
I’ve had an awfully busy day, and haven’t been able 

to get out at all, and my head hurts. I wish Jane was 
more cheerful these days, but ever since I married she 
has been gloomy and not like her dear old self at all. 
_ I don’t know what I’d do 
without the engineer’s baby up 
on the roof. She is the only 
baby I’ve ever known person- 
ally, and if they are all as nice 
—well, I think their mothers 
ought to be the happiest women 
‘in the world, no matter what 
trials they have with their hus- 
‘bands. The engineer’s wife has 
‘had quite a difficult tirae about 
ner baby, because, some months 
ago, when the infant arrived 
and the proprietor heard of it, 
ae was perfectly furious, for 
oabies aren’t allowed at all in 
vhis apartment-house. He said 
‘t was an outrage, and started 
»o discharge the engineer. But 
whe engineer was so capable and 
mew better than anybody 
vbout the radiators and lights 
ind things and didn’t drink — 
‘o the proprietor weakened. 
de put the family in a sort of 
ittle bird-cage growth up on 
the roof, and made the poor 
roung wife promise to take the 
»aby out and walk it up and 
lown in the open air among the 
/himney-pots when it cried. 

| I rocked the little thing to 
leep to-night and she cuddled 
ip and crooned against my 
/houlder so sweet and warm 
md comforting! I am making 
‘er the cutest morning wrapper 
vith blue dots on it, with blue 
vaby-ribbon run through the 
ace, 

| They are just plain people, 
‘he engineer and his wife, but 
ove for each other and their 
‘ttle child makes them beauti- 
alas they bend over her cradle. 
t gives me comfort and 
“rength to see them happy and 
> know there is good, simple 
ve in the world. 

| Lam not going to be blue and 
lispirited any more. 

| 
ion Court, Central Park West, 
| Wepnespay Evenina. 
 Thave found him—my beau- 
ful warrior, my Crusader! 
I have seen him in the flesh —very little flesh, mainly 
: me and muscle. He presented himself in the smartest 
odern attire, though he should have appeared in silver 
mor with a flaming sword; but I doubt if then the 
nitor would have let him up. 
| I was up to my eyes in work this morning when my bell 
‘ng and I called, ‘‘Come in,” thinking the ring meant 
\ther a messenger or a bill, as all visitors telephone. 
‘resently I looked up from the envelope I was addressing 
id there stood at the door a tall young man with the 
est face I have ever seen —a face beautiful and strong and 
nder—the counterpart of that of my Steadfast Knight. 
“How do you do?” I said, and I smiled an unembar- 
ssed welcome. I*felt at once that I had known him 
ways—all of him except his modern clothes. 

“TI came in great haste; pardon my taking the liberty 
not announcing myself,” he said, coming up to the desk. 
'S manner was calm, but I felt a tense excitement in him 
neath the quiet exterior. 

“Won't you sit down?” I asked. 

He was scanning a blue basket of wedding invitations on 
e tabouret beside me. 
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“Oh,” he said, with evident relief in his voice as he seated 
himself, ‘‘those invitations have not been posted, I see! 
I’m glad I’m in time.” 

“No, they haven’t,” I replied; “but I’m to stamp them 
and post them at once.” 

“I’m so glad they haven’t gone,’’ he said. 

“But they are going now,’’ I insisted. 

“No, they are not to go,” he replied. ‘‘I am Mr. Morgan, 
Miss Morgan’s cousin, and the engagement has just been 
broken.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ I said. 

The situation was awkward. Weddings are such 
personal affairs, anyway, and of so little interest to out- 
siders. I had never even seen Miss Morgan; her order had 
been given through a friend of hers. 

““As soon as the information came which made it im- 
possible for my cousin to marry Mr. Morris, I came here to 
countermand the order.’’ 

“It’s too bad,” I said. ‘‘I’m sorry. 
doesn’t love him very much.” 


I do hope she 


“It’s Absurd,’’ He Said, “‘ But I’ve Hunted for that Girl Three Years” 


“T’m afraid ” he said—and then paused. 

“It must be hard to love anybody very much and not 
marry him. He is an attractive man—Mr. Morris?” 

“You know him, then?”’ 

**T remember him,” I answered. 
girl he used to come to see us.” 

“Us?” he questioned. 

“Mamma, I mean. He always came with ae] 
stopped, embarrassed. ‘But it’s of no interest to you.” 

“Would you mind telling me whom he came with?’’ 

“With a lovely French actress. Her name was Clemen- 
tine Benoit!”’ 

“Ah!” he said. 

“But why should that matter?” I asked. 
men I’ve known ——”’ 

“What sort of men have you known?’’—His voice was 
severe, commanding. 

“Oh, I haven’t really known them; I’ve only seen them. 
Mamma——”’ 

““Who is your mother?” he asked sternly, as if he were 
blaming me very much indeed~for having a mother of 
whom he might not approve. 


““When I was a little 


‘All the 
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“Don’t you know?’ I asked. ‘I am the daughter of the 
great actress and beauty, Camille Mareeau. My father 
was Richard Maleolm Van Cort.’’ 

“But your name is Miss Inness,” he said with a puzzled 
look. 

“‘No,’”’ I corrected, ‘‘Mrs. Inness. I’ve been married a 
long time. I’m the wife of Arthur Inness, the English 
poet.” 

Never shall I forget the expression in his eyes at that 
moment. They are gold-colored eyes with black pupils. 
They pierced my very soul. There was in them pity, sur- 
mise, criticism, and something else—a shining, enveloping 
sort of tenderness. They said frankly, those eyes: ‘‘ Well, 
poor thing, you are in a mess!” 

‘“My husband is clever and amusing,”’ I said, on the 
defensive. ‘And he has made a literary reputation, and 
I’m very, very proud of him.” 

“IT don’t know anything much of poets or poetry,’ he 
replied. ‘‘I thought you were a girl. It—I don’t mean 
to seem impertinent, but the idea of your being married 
at all seems absurd.” 

“T think you must not ap- 
prove of marriage, anyway,’’ I 
said. ‘I can’t help thinking it 
is odd and quixotic for you to 
object to Tom Morris.” 

“Tm not a prig, Mrs. 
Inness,” he said, ‘“‘but this 
affair is exceptional. There are 
ties How long, may I 
ask,” he inquired, ‘‘have you 
entertained these peculiar 
views of life?’”’ 

“Oh, they are not my 
views!’’ I replied. ‘‘They are 
the ideas and creeds I’ve been 
surrounded by from the time I 
was born. Now, my views 


‘And what are your views?”’ 
he asked, smiling indulgently 
as he leaned his arm on my desk. 
I turned my face away from his 
eyes: I felt myself flushing 
hotly. It seemed to me to tell 
him anything in my own heart 
would be to make a complete 
confession. 

“You see, I married at seven- 
teen, and I’ve no views worth 
telling —I just work and dream, 
that’s all.’’ 

Then he told me, in a few 
tense sentences, what he 
thought of life and its obliga- 
tions. It sounded like Moses 
proclaiming the Command- 
ments. I never heard a man 
speak so before. He said his 
cousin should never marry such 
aman as Tom Morris—no man 
who would lie to her before 
marriage and live a lie to her 
afterward. He said that even 
men should use every power 
within them to live up to their 
best selves. 

“Of course,’’ he concluded, 
“T know there are faithless men 
in the world—plenty of them. 
But there are good ones, too, 
and I assure you that if I 
couldn’t believein my own 
father’s goodness—in his fidel- 
ity and devotion to my dear 
mother—why, I wouldn’t be- 
lieve in anything in the world.” 

“T wish I had things to believe in, too,” I said—for he 
seemed very rich and enviable at that moment. ‘‘I wish 
I had—but it’s all different with me.” 

““Good-by,”’ he said abruptly. 

He stepped into the hallway: I thought he was gone. I 
stood at the window with my back to the door, the south 
window flooded by sunshine on this fair day, and then I 
heard an exclamation, and there he was again at the door. 
His eyes shone and his face was flushed. 

“My girl,” he said as if to himself. Then he came up 
to me. 

“Pardon me, do,” he said. ‘‘I must seem quite idiotic — 
but a few springs ago “4 

“Yes,”’ I said—for I knew then what was coming. 

“There was a hailstorm in Central Park, and I saw a 
girl walking there afterward.” 

“Yes,”’ I answered. 

“T saw only her back. And just now, when you stood 
at the window with the light in your hair, I knew you. 
Weren't you there?” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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An Unseemly Jest 


HOSE Socialists appear to be characterized by an ill- 
regulated, wanton and unseemly sense of humor. 
Witness the following: 

There is a great and really good newspaper which helps 
the poor. Every considerable city has at least one chari- 
table newspaper of this sort that furnishes free coal to the 
needy or provides summer excursions for children of the 
tenements, so there is no need to specify. This particular 
newspaper sends poor, ailing little boys and girls and 
babies to a beautiful summer camp. Not long ago it 
announced, with gusto, that its camp fund had been 
enriched by the receipt of two hundred and thirty-six 
pennies from inmates of a home for crippled children, and 
related how toilfully the crippled children had saved up 
these pennies in order that other afflicted little children 
might go to the beautiful camp. 

A deservedly obscure organ of Socialism tries to be 
funny over this touching incident. It asks why the great 
and good newspaper, which enjoys a net income of about 
five hundred thousand dollars a year, does not support the 
camp itself —since it obviously extracts a large advertising 
value therefrom —instead of playing upon the sympathies 
of crippled children and getting their pennies for that 
purpose. 

It even suggests that the poor little boys and girls and 
babies of the camp should now take the two hundred 
and thirty-six pennies contributed by the crippled children 
and donate them to another great and good and opulent 
newspaper’s free ice fund. Its idea is that, since the two 
hundred and thirty-six pennies represent so much toil and 
self-denial on the part of the crippled children, the chari- 
table newspapers ought to get the largest possible quan- 
tity of self-advertising out of them. 

Perhaps Socialism should be suppressed. 


Fountains that Squirt Perfume 


HE New England Society of Chicago celebrated Bunker 
Hill Day. Some members of it early in the day dis- 
ported themselves on the golf links. In the afternoon 
there were recitations and a solo. At four o’clock, tea was 
served. Then a lady read a poem which she had composed 
for the occasion. This we find obscurely located on the 
twentieth and last page of the newspaper, along with a 
number of other minor news items and six columns of dis- 
play advertising. 

But, on the front page of the same newspaper, we read of 
the celebration of the Chicago Sons of Indiana. For this 
event a large stage was erected on Banker Farson’s 
spacious grounds, the proscenium being constructed of 
American Beauty roses. By an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance the great fountain squirted perfumed water. A 
prominent architect especially designed the booths, and 
the value of the electric-light apparatus alone exceeded 
that of the entire bean crop of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

For our part, we are glad of it. We like to see Indiana 
rub it in. The classic school of New England literature 
was all very well in its day; but too many people make 
supercilious comparisons between its plain living and the 
complex, ornate and opulent mode of existence which, from 
the first, has distinguished, and yet distinguishes, the 
classic school of our day —meaning, as a matter of course, 
the Indiana school. 

We should be open-mindedly receptive to a legitimate 
criticism of that school could any such criticism be brought 
forward; but there is absolutely no point in the statement 
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that one glance at its collective bank-roll would have para- 
lyzed every New England immortal, from Cotton Mather 
down. 

We wish to be put on record as denying that it hurts 
literature to have fountains that squirt attar of roses, or 
to quaff soup from solid gold plates. 

It was good for most of the famous New England 
authors to live plain, because otherwise they would surely 
have been pinched for defrauding tradesmen. But the old 
order changeth—at least there is every evidence that it 
changeth in Indiana. 


The Ho-Ho of the Constitution 


R. KNOX has two important advantages over his 
chief rival, Mr. Fairbanks. The Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to the next Republican National Convention will be 
considerably more numerous than that from Indiana. 
And the favorite son of the Keystone State possesses a 
boldness of conviction, always attractive to the crowd, 
which is sadly lacking in the great Hoosier statesman with 
whom he must compete for conservative favor. 

Mr. Knox entered the Presidential arena searcely a 
month ago; but he has already—in his Yale Law School 
speech —sounded a keynote with a challenging decisiveness 
which we should hardly expect to see the Vice-President 
work up to short of a couple of decades. 

“The Constitution,’’ said Mr. Knox, ‘‘is not to perish at 
the hands of the impassioned phrase-maker!”’ 

This at once struck a responsive chord in certain highly 
conservative and sorely tried quarters. ‘‘How sound, 
sane, stable and timely this is,’ observes one eminent 
organ of financial opinion, ‘‘we need not urge.” 

It strikes us a good deal the same way, although we 
must confess to some doubts as to just what it means. 
If the Constitution ever does perish it will probably be 
at the hands of a phrase-maker, since most human institu- 
tions perish that way. But not, says Mr. Knox, an impas- 
sioned phrase-maker. Does he mean, then, that the 
Constitution is in danger of perishing at the hands of some 
passionless, wary, calculating, ice-wagonly phrase-maker? 
Can it be that he means—does he, in fact, mean that 
Oh, perish the thought! 


The Tangle of the Tariff 


“TT SEEMS to me,’ observes Governor Cummins’ 

speaking upon the tariff, ‘‘that we have gone mad in 
our zeal for the seller, and have abandoned the buyer to 
the tender mercies of monopoly and greed.” 

Opposition to the forty-five-per-cent. duty undoubtedly 
gains ground in many respectable and influential quar- 
ters. The scheme works imperfectly. It is not merely 
the little hand-to-mouth buyer that finds himself pinched, 
but many of a size and importance which justly entitles 
them to conservative consideration. Even Mr. Cannon 
cannot be wholly unmoved when big industries demand 
relief. 

To break squarely away from the stand-pat platform, 
however, would be exceedingly distasteful. A little expe- 
dient recently adopted in the State of New York suggests 
a way out. 

Owing to conditions in the investment market, that State 
has been unable to sell the $101,000,000 three-per-cent. 
bonds authorized some time ago for the purpose of re- 
building the Erie Canal. So the legislature recently pro- 
vided that purchasers of these bonds should enjoy a 
rebate of one per cent. on certain State taxes. All through 
this tight money period United States Government two- 
per-cent. bonds have commanded a premium of about 
five per cent., largely because the United States grants a 
special privilege to purchasers of its two-per-cents in the 
matter of issuing circulating notes against them. 

Of course, States and cities cannot alter the tariff. But 
why should not the general Government help them out, by 
providing that whoever bought certain amounts of certain 
public bond issues should be released from tariff taxes? 
No doubt, important industries in Massachusetts and else- 
where that complain of tariff burdens would joyously 
embrace such an opportunity, and everybody would be 
satisfied excepting the negligible multitude that has no 
money to buy bonds with. 

This, it seems to us, would be the perfect flower of 
stand-pat philosophy. 

We earnestly commend it to the careful consideration 
of Uncle Joseph. 


The Picture Morgues 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts is to have a new 
building. The plans have been adopted and pub- 
lished, and are generally praised. Probably, they deserve 
the praise. Yet we read them and sigh, and wonder 
whether the time will come, in this country. or in 
Europe, when a great art gallery will not also be a great 
weariness. 
The Boston collection is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant in the country. As with practically every other big 
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collection in the world, the delight which it ought to give is 
greatly lessened (except, perhaps, to the rare connoisseur) 
by the manner in which it is housed. In the new museun 
there will be the usual endless galleries and the usua 
crowded walls. . 

Probably every one not a case-hardened adept knows: 
the confusing atmosphere of an unfamiliar gallery —made 
up, one may say, of a turmoil of impressions struggling te 
be received; that distracting sense of feeling the picture: 
at your back and right and left. The ordinary visitor to ar 
unfamiliar gallery, therefore, comes out with his legs aching 
and his head in a whirl; and it is precisely for the ordinary 
visitor that the big public art galleries are supposed te 
exist. 

Modern hospital architecture points the way. We hops 
to see some city or plutocrat with sufficient money anc 
courage to put a great collection of paintings in many 
detached buildings—half a dozen, at most, in each—so thai 
a willing amateur will not be obliged to work long anc 
patiently in order to have about him the atmosphere o 
the picture that he wishes to look at. There would still be 
a use for the huge galleries. There are plenty of painting: 
that have only a technical value. They could go into the 
big morgues. 


Marriage and a Horse-Trade 


HERE is an old-fashioned notion that some sanctity 

attaches to marriage, making it essentially differen) 
from a contract to sell wheat or an obligation to pay 
money. 

The legal profession and the bench seem not to shar 
this view, but to hold that marriage, quite as much 4) 
anything else, may properly be played horse with, if oppor 
tunity to score a neat technical point offers. Not man) 
days pass but some marriage, contracted in good faith anc 
according to law in one State, is declared null and void in 
another. | 

Presumably, the medizval common law is not effectivi 
here, and no elemental consideration of common decenc) 
prevents the court from affixing the brand of illegit 
imacy if his statute-book has a semicolon where th 
one across the border has only a comma. To declan 
illegitimate the issue of an honest marriage that conforme 
to the law of the place where it was contracted is palpabh) 
a monstrous act. | 

Heretofore the scandal has been interstate. Nowill 
Western State provides a still more harrowing situation 
The legislature passed a certain act governing marriage 
A circuit court judge has held the act unconstitutional 
We hear that the case will be carried to the appellate ani 
supreme courts. P| 

Thus, in the usual course, about eighteen months ma, 
elapse before certain couples know whether they are reall, 
married or not. A marriage may conform to the law a 
interpreted by one decision, be contrary to it as lai) 
down in the next decision, and be legitimized again afte 
the third. 

In the case of a horse-trade this is tolerable, because w 
are so thoroughly inured to it. But in the case of mai 
riage we should think that even the law might put decene 
and justice above its common preference for skittle 
playing over technicalities. a} 


Arms and the Man i 


Javea! general who took part in fourteen engagt 
ments during the war with Japan, in one of which | 
third of his command was left dead on the field, says tha 
never, in any engagement, did he see a single Japanes 
soldier. 


been determined, the soldiers pitched their guns at th 
proper angle—usually holding them with the butts unde 
their arms—and worked the rapid-fire mechanism. | 
The Russian thinks the expert riflemen who won th 
battle of New Orleans for Jackson would be of no mor 
use in a modern European war than any other equi 
number of men capable of holding a rifle and working th 
lock. The object is, not shooting, in the ordinary sens 
of the word, but merely to pump as many bullets pé | 
minute as possible at a given angle. i 
The machine standardizes the world. In the coars¢ 
industrial processes skill of the hand counts for littl 
One man who can turn a crank is about as good as all 
other. War also, it seems, is standardized by the machin' ; 
In the next great European conflict there will be merel_ 
so many hundred thousand operatives pulling levers 
with an eight-hour day, we hope, and double pay ft 
overtime. 4 
We have learned heretofore that the percentage ( 
killed and maimed is about the same in war as in railroa(_ 
ing. If The Hague cannot discuss disarmament, wh 
should it not discuss reéstablishing the medizval tra 
of arms? cs 
Just now the governments might offer higher wages t 
Japanese than to Cossacks; but the trades union wou 
soon regulate that. 
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“It’s Plumb Wasteful, I Think” 


The Marble Stand-Pipe 


T A RECENT convention of the National Stock- 

Growers Association in Washington a Wyoming cow- 
man took a ride around the Capital with Senator Dubois, 
of Idaho. 

They drove around by the Washington Monument. 
‘By gee!” said the Wyoming man, ‘‘these people in 
Washington are extravagant, all right, all right. Now, 
just think of them building that there stand-pipe out of 
narble. Why, out our way they build stand-pipes of iron, 
ind it’s good enough for anybody; but here, I see, they 
aave to make them out of marble. It’s plumb wasteful, 
{ think.” 


The Man Who Talks 


HEN it comes to oratory, the supply exceeds the 
demand on the Democratic side of the United States 
Senate. There are orators straining at the leash for every 
possible occasion, and some for not a few impossible ones. 
30 the news from Oklahoma that the Senate is threatened 
vith another bulky addition to its already enormous word- 
yroduction strikes terror to the hearts of the official 
tenographers, although it is received with loud cheers by 
she printers who work on the Congressional Record. 

Thomas P. Gore is the man who is expected to freight 
his new consignment of language into that august cham- 
yer. He won, in the primaries, one of the Democratic 
lominations for the place. He hasn’t been elected yet; 
jut the prospects are that the new State will be strongly 
Jemocratic; so it is quite probable he will eventually 

t there and display his wares. The Senate has silver- 

ongued orators and golden-tongued orators and boy 
srators and all sorts of orators, but Gore will establish 
new brand. He is blind, and he will immediately flash 
(ip as the blind orator and will be known as such for 
‘ll time. Already, the code man for the press wires has 
wrepared his symbol, for when Thomas P. Gore gets into 
ction in the Senate he will also get action continuously 
a the press dispatches. 
' Gore was born in Mississippi, moved to Texas and, a 
Ww years ago, went to Oklahoma. By an accident he 
Ost the sight of one eye when he was eight years old. 
“hree years later, again by accident, he lost the other eye. 
ith no hope of seeing anything so long as he lived, the 
| ttle chap began to study. He had none of the modern 
'ppliances for the blind. He had people read to him and 
-@ remembered what he heard. He went through school 
ith honor, getting high marks in such studies as geom- 
‘try, when he never made a demonstration, but worked 
jut the propositions in his head and recited them. He 
‘tudied law at the Lebanon University. His classmates 
lead the textbooks to him, and he listened to the lectures. 
Vhen he was admitted he was as well-grounded as any 
1ember of his class. 

These accomplishments marked Gore as a remarkable 
sam He is just that. He has a most retentive memory 
ind has taught school with success, even though he is not 

ble to see a textbook or a student. All the time he was 
1 school, and while he was teaching, he was practicing 
ublic speaking. He could out-talk anybody on the 
ountryside. There was no topic, apparently, with which 
© was not familiar, and he trimmed the budding orators 
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of Mississippi without effort. He was in politics before 
he was twenty-one, and was nominated for the legislature 
by his admiring townsmen, who overlooked the fact that 
he was not of legal age. The law did not overlook it, and 
Gore was compelled to retire. He was a Democrat, of 
course, but he bolted Cleveland and stumped against him. 
He was a Populist in Texas, and has been a Democrat in 
Oklahoma, where he moved in 1901. 


The Congressional Record from Memory 


Oe of his earliest exploits was in a campaign in Missis- 
sippi. Senator Hernando De Soto Money was cam- 
paigning for something or other, and made a long speech 
about his own acts in Congress. Gore heard him. When 
Money had finished, Gore rose and, by quoting from mem- 
ory from the Congressional Record, proved Money to be 
mistaken about some of his own acts, or forgetful. Gore 
talked for two hours, ridiculing Money and attacking him 
ferociously. Money was very angry. ‘‘I’d whip youif you 
were not blind!” he shouted at Gore. 

“Blindfold yourself, and come on,” Gore yelled in reply. 

His ability on the stump made him feared more than any 
other man in Texas when he was in politics there. He had 
the great advantage, so far as his blindness was concerned, 
of getting the sympathy of his audiences as soon as he 
began to speak. His opponents in debate are, naturally, 
loth to go after a blind man as fiercely as they would 
after a man who can see, and the result has been that 
Gore is celebrated all through the Southwest as a stump- 
speaker with few equals. 

One night at Muskogee, Indian Territory, W. J. Bryan 
was due to arrive at ten o’clock. Word came that the 
train was several hours late. Some local orators talked 
until they were out of words and out of ideas. Then Gore 
was called. He talked for one hour, for two hours, for 
three hours—told stories, took up any topic that was 
suggested and discussed it—and at the end of three hours 
said: ‘‘I guess you are tired of me by this time.” 

“No,” the people shouted. ‘‘Go on!” 

“All right,” said Gore, ‘‘I can stand it if you can,” and 
when the train bringing Mr. Bryan arrived, an hour later, 
Gore was still talking, fresh as he was when he started, and 
the people were still interested. A man with that word- 
flow will certainly add noise to the loud cries already heard 
for closure in the Senate. 

Gore keeps up with the current topics of the day with 
the aid of his wife. He took dinner at the house of a 
farmer named Kay, in Mississippi, when he was a young 
man, and liked the sound of the voice of the hostess, who 
was the daughter of the house, Miss Mina Kay. He made 
a friend give him a detailed description of the young 
woman and went there as often as he could. In three 
years they were married. Ever since their marriage, Mrs. 
Gore has read to him until ten o’clock each evening, from 
the newspapers, the books of the day, his law-books, the 
Congressional Record, and he has kept up with the times 
closer than many a man with both eyes. 

Gore is a fervent talker. He is enough of a politician to 
get down among the people. There are no frills on his 
speeches. He hits out straight from the shoulder, and has 
the ‘‘rally-boys-rally”’ brand of talk at his finger-tips. 


A Grass-Root Campaign 


HEN he went out into the campaign for the nomina- 
tion for Senator he went among the farmers and 
talked to them at every crossroads. He called it ‘‘a grass- 
root campaign.” The agreement was that the two 
Senators from the new State of Oklahoma should come, 
one from the Territory of Oklahoma and one from Indian 
Territory. Gore lives on the Oklahoma side. He mort- 
gaged his house and began to talk. He talked inces- 
santly on every sort of a topic, but always with a plea to 
be sent to the Senate. 

If politics is propitious for Gore, and the legislature is 
Democratic, he will come to the Senate as one of the first 
two Senators from the newest State. A physically blind 
Senator will be a novelty, although there have been 
Senators—so it has been charged— who have been mentally 
and morally blind, and strabismus and astigmatism of the 
perceptions and convictions are not so uncommon as to 
cause remark. Gore is fated to become one of the show 
bits of scenery in the chamber. Every visitor will want 
to see the blind Senator and, unless reports have been 
greatly exaggerated, every tourist will hear him. 

There are happy days ahead for Gore—no closure to 
deprive him of his daily language-habit—nothing to do 
but talk. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


‘Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 


and the Near Great 


““How Well I Remember ——”’ 


A Pedler of Chestnuts 


ENATOR JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, of Iowa, was 
born in that part of Virginia that is now West Virginia. 
Last summer Dolliver went back to his birthplace and, 
of course, made a speech to the friends of his childhood. 
“How well I remember these old, familiar scenes!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Here is the house where I was born. Here is the 
old well and there the garden patch. Yonder are the 
woods and there is the meadow. Along the meadow is 
the row of stately trees where I picked chestnuts when I 
was a mere lad 3 
“Yes,” broke in an old neighbor who seemed to be a 
bit bored, ‘‘and you have been peddling them ever since.” 
Whereupon the meeting closed. 


A Gift from Tom Lawson 


BOSTON young man. who knew Thomas W. Lawson, 
was about to be married. He sent an invitation to 
Lawson. 

A few days before the wedding a large box came to the 
house of the bride-to-be. It was from Lawson. The bride 
hurriedly summoned her young man. 

“Look,”’ she said in great excitement, ‘‘at this enormous 
box Mr. Lawson has sent! It must be something magnifi- 
cent. Hurry and open it.” 

The box was opened. The gift was indeed magnificent. 
It was a large crayon picture of Mr. Lawson himself, in one 
of his favorite poses. 


When Theodore was G. W. 


Agee many Polish Jews have settled in Washington 
and gone into small business. It is their invariable 
practice to start a store of some kind, save their money 
and buy the property as soon as they are able. 

They take out their ‘‘first papers’ as soon as they arrive, 
and declare their intentions of becoming citizens. It is 
necessary for them to attain full citizenship before they 
can hold property in the District of Columbia. 

One Rozalsky had prospered and wanted to buy the 
little building in which he had his store. His lawyer told 
him to go down and get his final papers. Rozalsky ap- 
peared before the proper official and was examined. ~ 

‘Who is President of the United States?” he was asked. 

“‘The’dor’ Rosefelt.’’ 

‘“Who was the first President of the United States?” 

‘‘The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

‘‘What is the Constitution of the United States, and how 
was it adopted?”’ 

“The'dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

‘‘What great President lived at Mount Vernon?” 

““The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

“That will do,” said the examining official. 
aside.”’ 

Rozalsky went in great excitement to his lawyer. ‘‘How 
am I wrong?” he asked. ‘‘I been here six, seven year, and 
speak English good. I hear nothing but this man The’dor’ 
Rosefelt, and I tell his name every time, for they all tell 
me he’s whole thing.” 

The lawyer explained and told Rozalsky to study history 
a little. In a few days Rozalsky came back. ‘‘I got it 
now,”’ he exclaimed in triumph. ‘‘Wash’n’ton used to be 
The’dor’ Rosefelt, but now he’s dead alretty, an’ The’dor’ 
Rosefelt’s The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 


“Stand 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


evil-smelling den he called the cabin, 
and Stranleigh went down the steps 
with him, seating himself at the table. 

‘‘Now, Captain,” he began, ‘‘I should 
like to know if we can be overheard?” 

“No, sir. We are alone, and no one can hear us.” 

‘“Well, I come here as your friend. I want to save 
you, if possible.” 

“Save me?” 

§ SY es.” 

“T don’t need any saving.” 

“Yes, you do, and a good deal of it. I thought at 
first that Frowningshield was the sole culprit, and that 
you were merely an innocent victim. I learned to- 
day that such was not the case; in fact, I surmised 
it before, because, when you assisted in planting those 
mines across the Paramakaboo River, you must have 
known you were committing a capital offense.” 

“Then it wasn’t an accident; you did send down 
the logs?”’ 

“Of course I did.” 

“You watched us ever since we arrived there?” 

“Yes, I came from England for that purpose. I left 
a week after you did, and was there a week before 
you, more or less. My man, Mackeller, whom you kid- 
naped on board this steamer at Southampton ? 

“‘T didn’t kidnap him, sir. It was Frowningshield.”’ 

“Oh, I know all about it. Mackeller is on my boat 
now, within three hundred yards of where you are 
sitting. He was up on the hilltop with a telescope, 
scrutinizing every action of yours since you landed.” 

“But I’m compelled to obey orders.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, you aren’t. If you are ordered to do a 
criminal action, you must not only refuse, but you 
are in honor bound to give information to the authori- 
ties.” 

“T had nothing to do with putting Mackeller into 
the hold. Frowningshield put him in, and I didn’t 
know he was there till we were more than a day out. 

It was me insisted he should be sent ashore with the 
pilot. Frowningshield wanted to take him with us.” 

“‘That’s neither here nor there, Captain. Of course, 
whenever you knew a man had been kidnaped in that way 
aboard your ship, you should have turned, made straight 
back to Southampton, giving information to the authori- 
ties. But even if such an unlawful action did not arouse 
your suspicions, you must have known perfectly well when 
you planted those mines that they were not toy balloons 
you were putting in the water. It’s too late to pretend 
innocence. You’ve been bribed to commit a crime.” 

“The floating mines weren’t set in English waters.” 

“My dear sir, your offense is against international law. 
No man may place floating mines in a river up which a 
steamer may ascend, and yet you deliberately put them 
there to wreck a British steamer. You are at this moment 
commanding a pirate ship, filled with stolen ore.” 

“T know nothing about that, sir. This ship was char- 
tered, and I was told by my owners to obey the orders of 
them that chartered her, and 
that’s old Schwartzbrod and 
his gang.” 

“We're merely losing time, 
Captain. You talk about 
charters and owners. Well, I 
am the owner of the Rajah. 
I bought her from Sparling 
and Bilge.” 

“So you say. That’s noth- 
ing to do with me. Even if 
you bought the ship, you are 
bound by law to carry out 
the charter. Till a charter 
runs out and isn’t renewed, 
owners are helpless. I obey 
the charter while it holds, and 
as long asI do that I’m doing 
nothing wrong.” 

“You are perfectly well 
aware of what you are doing. 
Iam convinced of that. You 
were not born yesterday. 
Now, you are not sailing 
toward Portugal, you are 
sailing toward a policeman, 
and it is from that policeman 
I wish to save you.” 

“Oh, yes, you’d like to get 
possession of the ship and 
cargo for yourself, wouldn’t 
you?” sneered the captain. 

“Yes, exactly.” 


[Ne captain strode gloomily to the 
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By ROBERT BARR 


He Found the Captain Sitting 
Staring into Vacancy 


“Well, you won’t get it,” cried the master angrily, 
bringing his huge fist down on the table. ‘‘Talk to me of 
thieving! What are you? Why, you're a pirate, that’s 
what you are. I saidso to Frowningshield, and he wouldn’t 
believe me. He thought you wouldn’t dare come aboard 
of me on the high seas. You and your policeman! Why, 
I’d be justified in hanging you from the yardarm.” 

“You couldn’t do that, Captain,” protested Stranleigh. 

“Why couldn’t I?” 

‘‘Because those two masts of yours are not provided 
with yardarms. You might possibly hang me from the 
funnel, or allow me to dangle in chains from one of the 
arms of your steam crane, but that’s all.” 

““Why don’t you and your gang of ruffians climb aboard 
here like real pirates, and make me walk the plank?” 

“‘T have climbed aboard like a real pirate, and I am 
going to make you walk the plank.” 

“Youare! You are!” cried the captain, rising, his two 
clenched hands resting on the table, his naturally florid 


The Furtive Old Man was Palpably Nervous and II] at Ease 


face still further flushed with wrath. “I'll - 
show you—I’ll show you what we do to 
men of your kind that dare to come 
aboard a ship on the high seas.”’ | 

“Sit down, my dear man, sit down,” 
pleaded Stranleigh soothingly. ‘‘Don’t— 
bluster. What’s the use of making a fuss? Let's 
discuss the thing amicably.” 

““Make me walk the plank, will you?” roared the 
captain, aquiver with resentment. | 

“Oh, well, well, if you object, of course that puts a 
different complexion on the matter. I thought that 
walking the plank was a customary nautical amuse- 
ment. If it isn’t etiquette, let’s say no more about 
it. Do sit down, Captain.” | 

But the captain wouldn’t sit down. His eyes glared, © 
his face grew redder, and his lips quivered. 

““You come alongside with your toy yacht!” 

“Tt’s a toy, Captain, that spins along a little faster 
than this old tub.” 
“You, and your jackanapes dressed up like naval 
officers, dare to come aboard o’ me.’ | 

“‘That’ssplendid,Captain. [like that phrase, ‘aboard | 
o’ me.’ Yes, I come aboard 0’ you. What then?” 

‘What then? Why, then you try to browbeat me 
in my own cabin, on my own ship. Who—who do 
you think you are, I’d like to know?” 

“T am Earl Stranleigh of Wychwood.” 

The captain now slowly relapsed into his chair and 
gazed across the table at the young man. That latent 
respect for the aristocracy which permeates even the 
most democratic of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects 
caused an instant collapse of the truculence which had 
threatened an abrupt conclusion to the conference, 
Curiously enough, the honest captain never thought 
of questioning the statement, which had been made in 
a quiet but very convincing tone. 

‘‘Harl Stranleigh!’’ he gasped. 

““Yes, of Wychwood. We always insist on the Wych- 
wood, though I’m sure I don’t know why, for there isn’t 

another Lord Stranleigh, and Wychwood is far from being 
the most important of my estates. Still, there you have it, 
Captain. English life is full of incongruities.”’ 

“The rich Lord Stranleigh?’’ questioned the captain, 
with an accent on the adjective. 

“‘T’ve just told you there’s only one.” 

“‘Then why in the name of Neptune are you pirating on 
the high seas? Is that the way you made your money?” 

‘“No, my money was more or less honestly accumulated 
by my ancestors, but I think their method was highway 
robbery rather than piracy. My family prospered better 
than it deserved, and here am I the twentieth-century 
representative of it.” 

“Tf that is so, why the deuce are you meddling in this 
affair?” 

“Because I like to see a man minding his own business. 
The ship which you so worthily sail is mine. I bought her 
a few days after you left Southampton. Here is the deed 
of transfer, and here is the letter I spoke of, written to you 

by Messrs. Sparling and Bilge, 
informing you that I am the 

P new owner, that I shall be 

Hit responsible for your pay here- 
after, and as a consequence 
they will be much obliged, as, 
indeed, so shall I, if you do 
what I tell you.” 

The captain read the docu- 
ments with slow care, then 
looked up. 

“It’s Sparling and Bilge’s 
signature all right, and no- 
body knows it better than I 
do; but what about the 
cargo? Do you intend 4 
unship at Lisbon?” 

“No, I intend to run it to 
Plymouth. y 

“But, even if the ship's 
yours, the cargo isn’t.’ ‘ 

“Surely you knew they 
were stealing the ore, Caj 
tain?” 

‘‘They told me they had 
right to it for three months. 
Mr. Schwartzbrod showed m 
papers to that effect. That’ 
why they were in sucha hurry. 
Wanted to get as much ou 
in the time as they could 
and offered me a bonus 0 
five thousand pounds ove 
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and above my wages if I ran three voyages to Lisbon, 
and two thousand for each extra voyage within the time.” 

“Then, Captain, why didn’t they concentrate their 
energies on the mining of the ore, and not bother with the 
mining of the river?” 

“Why, Frowningshield told me that they were on the 
lookout for some pirates that were going to interfere with 
them. We didn’t intend to blow up any vessels unless they 
were determined to come up the river in spite of us. That’s 
why we didn’t put the mines at the mouth of the river. 
On the high ground west of the camp, Frowningshield had 
two men on watch all the time. If they saw any ship 
approach they were to go down the river in a boat that 
was kept below the mines and order the steamer to go 
back. If the captain wouldn’t go back then he came on 
at his own risk.”’ 

“T see. And did Frowningshield tell his men to inform 
captain and crew that the river was mined?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Now, Captain, talking as one seafaring man to 
‘another, didn’t all this, in conjunction with the large sums 
‘of money promised you, strike you as rather fishy? Did 
this appear to you as honest trading?” 

“Well, Earl, I’ve sailed to all parts of distant seas, and 
I’ve known things done that would have looked mighty 
‘queer in Southampton Harbor, and yet 
‘they were all right as far as ever I knew. 
Things happen in the South Seas that 
would seem rather odd in Bristol Channel, 
you know.” 

“You didn’t think you were running 
any risk, then?” 

“Oh, risk! A seafaring man runs risks 
very time he leaves port. If this was a 
tisk, there was good money at the end of 
t, and that isn’t always the case when a 
f ships on a tramp steamer nowadays, 
what with everything cut to pieces by 
‘oreign competition. You see, Earl, men 
born to money don’t always appreciate 
what people will do who’re trying to pile 
up a little cash against their old age. I’ve 
sot a wife and family in a hired house in 
3southampton—three girls I’ve got at 
iome, Earl, and girls is helpless left poor 
i—not to mention my old woman.” 

' The captain’s eyes took on a dreamy, 
ar-away look that seemed to penetrate 
4nd question the future. He had, for the 
noment, forgotten the young man sitting 
»pposite him, and went on as if talking 
‘o himself: fees 

“‘There’s a piece of land running down 
0 Southampton Water; five acres and a 
it more. Somebody built a cottage there, 
nd put up a flagpole on the lawn in front. 
“hen they got tired of it, and it’s for sale. 
{thousand pounds they want for the place, 
‘verything included. There’s a few trees, 
ind there’s outhouses; splendid spot to 
‘aise chickens. Then there’s a veranda in 
‘ront, and an oldish man might sit in an 
‘asy-chair smoking his pipe, and see the 
\merican liners come sailing past. And 
ay family’s living in a rented house on a 
‘ack street! I’ve always wanted that bit 
'f land, Earl, but never had the money to 
‘pare, and, when I come to settle down, 

‘ke as not somebody else will own it, and 

ve couldn’t afford it, anyhow. Risks? 

Mf course, there’s risks; but when I think of that little 
ottage—well, I took the risk, Earl.” 

| “My dear Captain,” said the Earl softly, ‘‘your bit of 
and makes me ashamed of myself and of my moral lec- 
ures. I have so much land, and others have so little. 
ere’s a hard-working man like you, landless, and here’s a 
afer like me with thousands of acres. Well, Captain, 
hat plot of land is yours from this moment. If somebody 
lse has bought it in your absence, we'll evict them. I'll 
‘0 bail that old Schwartzbrod will pay you all he promised, 
vhether you make the voyages or not. Indeed, you are 
ot going to make the voyages, asa matter of fact. I think 
can persuade Schwartzbrod to plead for the privilege of 
aying you. You may depend upon it, he and his crowd 
ave done everything in the most legal manner. You and 
pertain, are not shrewd enough to be a match for these 
-lascals,”’ 

There was almost a smirk of self-satisfaction on the 
aptain's face as he found himself thus linked with a man 
f Lord Stranleigh’s rank. 

“Well, Earl,” he said, ‘“what do you want me to do?”’ 

They were interrupted by the heavy steps of the mate 
yming down the stairs. 

“What do you want?” roared the captain. ‘‘Get out of 
ere, 

“Beg pardon, sir,” explained the mate, ‘‘but they’re 
stting uneasy on the yacht, and want to know what’s 
2come of the boss.” 
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‘“‘Just excuse me for a moment, Captain,” said Stran- 
leigh, ‘‘and I’ll speak to them.” 

The young man sprang lightly up the steps and went 
over to the bulwarks. 

“Ts it all right, sir?’’ shouted Mackeller. 

“All right, thank you. Everything’s going smoothly, 
and I expect to be with you within ten minutes.” 

Stranleigh returned to the cabin, where he found the 
captain sitting, staring into vacancy. Some one had lit 
an evil-smelling oil-lamp. 

“Well, Captain, before answering your question, I wish 
to say that I am interested in mercantile traffic aside from 
my ownership of the Rajah. Before I left England I 
reserved for you the berth of captain on a new steamer 
called the Wychwood, twice the size of this boat, that is 
intended for the South American trade. I think she will 
be ready for you by the time we reach Plymouth, and the 
moment we are in Plymouth I shall hand you a check for a 
thousand pounds to secure that bit of land by Southamp- 
ton Water. What sort of a crew have you aboard here: 
a mutinous lot, or easy going?” 


“Oh, the crew’s all right, Earl. They’re Devon men. 


It was a rough lot of passengers we took out under charge 
of Frowningshield, but they herded most by themselves.”’ 
“Do you think any of the crew knew what was going on?” 


all, 


“‘No, I don’t suppose anybody knew what was going on 
but me and Frowningshield.”’ 

“Would you like to have your present crew with you on 
the new steamer?” 

CONGEST 

‘Officers, too?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Very well; I want you to come aboard my yacht, and 
be captain of her from here to Plymouth. Take the mate 
with you, if you like, or any of the other officers, and take 
such of the crew as are not Devonmen. I’ll put some of 
my own fellows aboard in their place.” 

““You mean me to leave the ship, my lord?” 

“Yes. The yacht’s captain and mate will take the place 
of you and your mate.” 

The captain’s face was a study of indecision and doubt. 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite right, my lord.” 

“Your late owners have told you to obey me, and I am 
your new owner. It is quite right. I have merely trans- 
ferred you to the yacht as if I were transferring you to a 
ferryboat, in order to take you the more quickly to your 
new command. We’ll reach Plymouth in a fortnight or 
three weeks before the Rajah does. I’d rather you didn’t 
go to Southampton, but, if you think you can keep out 
of sight, I don’t mind your running across there, seeing 
your family, and securing that property. Indeed, if the 
property is still in the market, and the house empty, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t move your people 


““When Did You Say You Expected the 
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into it. You’ll have time enough. Then you can return to 
Plymouth, see to your new ship, and engage what men you 
need to supplement the Rajah’s crew when she arrives.” 

The captain made no reply: bowed head and wrinkled 
brow showed that a mental conflict was going on. 

“You see, Captain, I’m determined to get out of old 
Schwartzbrod the money wherewith to pay not only you, 
but Frowningshield and his men. I don’t intend to leave 
them marooned there while Schwartzbrod sits safe in 
London, so I wish no rumor of what has taken place to 
reach the ears of Schwartzbrod and his syndicate; there- 
fore I don’t want you to be seen and recognized by any- 
body, if possible.” 

“T see. You want to get all the witnesses shipped off to 
South America. Well, you know, my lord, meaning no 
disrespect, your way of doing things seems a little fishy, 
too, as you said a while ago.” 

“Of course it looks fishy, but you must fight a whale 
with a shark if you haven’t got a harpoon. I must either 
go to law, which is the harpoon, with old Schwartzbrod, 
who is the whale, or else adopt his own methods, and play 
the shark. You’ve got to choose which course of fish 
you’re going to take, and you’ve got to give your 
order to the waiter now.” 

“Suppose I refuse: what will you do? 
capture us?” 

“Bless you, no. I’ll merely follow you, 
just as a shark follows a doomed vessel. 
The moment ycu approach a port that 
contains a British consul, I’ll dash on 
ahead, show my papers, and set the law 
in motion, which, as I have informed you, 
I do not wish to do. The moment that 
happens I can’t save you, Captain. I don’t 
know what the penalty is, or whether there 
is a penalty. Perhaps, your obedience to 
orders may allow you to slip through the 
meshes of the net, and then, again, per- 
haps, it won’t. If it doesn’t, then that 
little cottage on Southampton Water, 
which was yours a moment ago, will never 
be occupied by your family. Oh, hang it 
all, I’m either coercing or bribing you now, 
whichever it is. You must make a free 
choice. Now, Captain: the whale or the 
shark?” 

The captain heaved a sigh that seemed 
to come from the very bottom of his boots. 
He rose slowly and ponderously, and 
stretched forth his hand. 

“Lord Stranleigh,”’ he said solemnly, as 
one about to cross the Rubicon—‘‘ Lord 
Stranleigh, I am ready to walk the plank.” 

When Lord Stranleigh emerged from the 
captain’s cabin of the Rajah, he drew a 
long, satisfying breath of the sweet even- 
ing air outside. At a word from him, the 
captain of the yacht drew her alongside 
the Rajah, and the engines of both steamers 
stopped. Captain Wilkie, forewarned, 
had all his belongings packed, and they 
were speedily swung aboard the black 
steamer. The captain of the Rajah and 
his mate flung their possessions into boxes, 
and thus the transfer was made without 
loss of time. 

“‘Mackeller,” said Stranleigh, ‘‘I fear 
that luxury is thrown away on you, and, 
besides, experience on the yacht has shown 
you that there is little chance of anything 
exciting happening. It must discourage you to remember 
that none of your repeating rifles has even been unpacked, 
so I will cause the cases to be swung aboard the Rajah, 
with sufficient ammunition to massacre our entire naval 
force, and I’]l give you six of my gamekeepers. You can 
either use the gamekeepers to shoot the crew, or arm the 
crew and eliminate the gamekeepers. Will you accept the 
commission, and sail for home on the comfortless Rajah?” 

‘‘T shall be delighted, sir,’ said Mackeller. 

“‘You seé, I feel just a little uncertain about the wisdom 
of leaving Captain Wilkie unprotected with what is, after 
all, a strange crew. It is well that he should have a blood- 
thirsty commander and irresistible force at his beck and 
call. But remember, Peter, that for every sailor you shoot 
one of your gamekeepers must take to the sailoring trade, 
which might turn out inconvenient ina storm. So call for 
six volunteers from among my men, and then fling your 
trunk aboard the lugger, after which it will be good-by till 
I meet you again at Plymouth.” 

When the exchange was completed, the white yacht 
drew away from the tramp and speedily disappeared to the 
north. Captain Wilkie watched her departure with re- 
gret, while the new commander of the yacht felt equally 
out of place in this trim, scrupulously clean, nickel-plated, 
bride’s-cake of a ship. However, the bluff captain under- 
stood his business, no matter what costume he wore, and 
Stranleigh, studying him unobtrusively as the voyage 
went on, came to have great confidence in him, Fast as 
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his yacht was, however, the young man had become tired 
of the voyage. He yearned for his morning paper, and a 
stroll down Piccadilly. 

One afternoon the captain strolled aft. 

“Captain,” Stranleigh said, ‘‘I have changed my mind, 
and you must change your course. Instead of striking 
straight across from Ushant to Plymouth, steer your course 
up the Channel for Southampton.” 

“Very good, Earl.” 

‘‘And when we reach Southampton Water I’ll go ashore 
in the motor-boat, will call on the land agent, secure the 
estate of five acres, give the deeds to your wife, and invite 
her and the family to come up and view the cottage. Ifyou 
will come ashore I’ll introduce you to the family. You 
may stop all night ashore. Next morning take the yacht 
and navigate her slowly round to Plymouth. There you 
may give everybody shore leave, but don’t overdo it. You 
understand what I want, and that is that no man shall 
talk about the mine in West Africa or the transfer in mid- 
ocean; so I expect you to keep your section of the crew in 
hand. I can answer for my fellows. Oh, yes, by the way, 
I'll take my woodmen off at noon to-morrow, together 
with all that are left of my gamekeepers, and send them 
home, including the excellent Ponderby; so you will have 
none to deal with except those belonging to the yacht.” 

The Woman in White did even better 
than the captain anticipated, and landed 
her owner in Southampton at ten minutes 
to eleven the next forenoon. He bade 
farewell to his men, and dispatched them 
to their homes, none the poorer for their 
long voyage. He visited the land agent’s 
office, transacted his business within ten 
minutes, drew his check, and told the man- 
ager to have the papers ready by twelve 
o'clock next day. 

At six o’clock that same day, Lord 
Stranleigh had the felicity of introducing 
the captain to his possessions, human and 
material, old and new. Then he rushed 
back in his motor-boat, and took the first 
fast train to London. 

A cab from the London terminus speedily 
deposited Lord Stranleigh at his favorite 
club in Pall Mall. Two acquaintances 
coming down the steps nodded to him 
casually—so casually that the salutation, 
taken in conjunction with the lack of all 
interest displayed by the men whom he 
encountered in the club smoking-room 
when he entered, caused him to realize that 
he had never been missed. 

In spite of being ‘‘touched”’ for varying 
amounts, however, Lord Stranleigh en- 
joyed to the full his return to the metrop- 
olis, and for many days strolled down 
Piccadilly with the easy grace of a man 
about town, the envy of less fortunate 
people who knew him. 

This period of indolence was put an 
end to by the receipt of a telegram from 
Mackeller. That capable young man had 
sent his message from the northwest 
corner of Brittany, having ordered the 
Rajah to be run into the roadstead of 
Brest. The communication informed Stranleigh that Mac- 
keller had hoisted up a portion of the cargo and placed it 
aboard a lugger, which was to sail direct for Portreath. 
This transshipment of part of the cargo had brought the 
Plimsoll’s mark on the side of the Rajah into view once 
more, and the steamer might now enter the harbor of 
Plymouth without danger of being haled before the au- 
thorities, charged with overloading. He expected to reach 
Plymouth next day. 

Stranleigh was lunching at home that day because in the 
morning he had been favored with a telephone call, and, on 
putting the receiver to his ear, had distinguished the still, 
small voice of Conrad Schwartzbrod, who appeared to be 
trying to say something with reference to the Rajah. 
Stranleigh was afflicted with a certain dislike of the tele- 
phone, and often manifested an impatience with its work- 
ing which he did not usually show when confronted with 
the greater evils of life, so, after telling the good Mr. 
Schwartzbrod to stand farther away from the transmitter, 
to come closer, to speak louder, he at last admitted he 
could not understand what was being said, and invited the 
financier to call upon him at his house that afternoon at 
half-past two o’clock, if what he had to say seemed to him 
to be important enough to justify a journey from the city 
to the West End. 

At the luncheon table Mackeller’s long telegram was 
handed to him, and, after he had read it, Stranleigh smiled 
as he thought how nearly its arrival had coincided with 
Schwartzbrod’s visit, and he wondered how much the 
latter would give for its perusal if he knew of its existence. 
He surmised that the Stock Exchange magnate was be- 
coming a little anxious because of the non-arrival of the 
Rajah at Lisbon, wh2re, doubtless, his emissaries awaited 
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her. In spite of his pretense of misapprehension, he had 
heard quite distinctly at the telephone receiver that 
Schwartzbrod had just learned he was the owner of the 
Rajah, and that he wished to renew his charter of that 
slow-going, deliberate steam vessel; but he could not deny 
himself the pleasure of cross-questioning so crafty an 
opponent face to face. He had been expecting an appli- 
cation from Conrad Schwartzbrod for some days, and now 
it had arrived almost too late, for he directed Ponderby 
to secure him a berth on the Plymouth express for that 
night. 

The young nobleman did not receive the elderly capital- 
ist in his business office downstairs, but greeted him, 
instead, in the ample and luxurious drawing-room on the 
first floor, where Stranleigh, enjoying the liberty of a 
bachelor, was smoking an after-luncheon cigar. 

The furtive old man was palpably nervous and ill at 
ease. He was sitting on the extreme edge of an elegant 
chair, and appeared not to know exactly what to do with 
his hands. 

The news which had reached him from Sparling and Bilge 
in Southampton, that Lord Stranleigh was the new owner 
of the Rajah, had disquieted Schwartzbrod, and his man- 
ner showed this to his indolent host, who lounged back in 
an easy chair, calmly viewing the newcomer with an 
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expression of countenance that was almost cherublike in 
its innocence. 

Presently, Lord Stranleigh said: ‘‘ You have come west, 
temporarily, to see me about some matter which the tele- 
phone delighted in mixing up with buzzings and rattlings 
and intermittent chattering that made your theme diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Perhaps, you will be good enough to 
let me know in what way I may serve you.” 

‘At the time when I expected to operate the goldfield, 
which you know of, my lord, I chartered a steamer named 
the Rajah, at Southampton.” 

“Oh, the Rajah!” interrupted his lordship, sitting up, a 
gleam of intelligent comprehension animating his face. 
‘“The Rajah was what you were trying to say? I thought 
you were speaking of a ‘jolly roger.’ Roger was the word 
that came over to me, and ‘jolly roger’ means the flag of a 
pirate ship, or something pertaining to piracy; so I, recog- 
nizing your voice, thinks to myself: ‘What can a respect- 
able city personage mean by speaking of the ‘‘jolly roger,” 
as if he were a captain of buccaneers?’ Oh, yes, the Rajah! 
Now I understand. Go on, Mr. Schwartzbrod.” 

The personage seemed to turn a trifle more sallow than 
usual as the other went on enthusiastically talking of 
pirate ships and buccaneers, but he surmised that the 
young nobleman meant nothing in particular, and, pres- 
ently, moistening his lips, he found voice: 

“‘T was about to say, my lord, that I had chartered the 
Rajah from a firm of shipping people at Southampton, 
intending to use her in the development of the mineral 
property in West Africa. That property having passed 
from the hands of myself and my associates into yours, my 
lord, I determined to employ the Rajah in the South 
American cattle trade, as we own an extensive tract of 
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territory in the Argentine, the interests of which we are 
endeavoring to forward with the ultimate object of floating 
a company.” 

Again the prospective company promoter moistened 
his lips when they had safely delivered this interesting 
piece of fiction. 

“So the Rajah has gone to the Argentine Republic, has 
she?”’ said Stranleigh. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Filled with dynamite and mining machinery, eh? 
Surely a remarkable cargo for a herdsman to transport, 
Mr. Schwartzbrod?”’ 

“Well, you see, my lord, the dynamite and machinery 
were on our hands, and as there are many mines in South 
America we thought we could sell the cargo there to better 
advantage than in Southampton.” 

““Of course, I don’t in the least doubt, Mr. Schwartzbrod, 
that you own large ranches in South America, but | 
strongly suspect 4 

He paused and opened his eyes to half width, looking 
quizzically at his vis-a-vis. ; 

“You strongly suspect what, my lord?’ muttered 
Schwartzbrod. 

“‘T suspect that you own a mine in South America that 
you are keeping very quiet about.” 

“Well, my lord,’ confessed Schwartz- 
brod, with apparent diffidence, ‘‘it is rarely 
wise to speak of these things prematurely.” 

“That is quite true, and I have really 
no wish to pry into your secrets; but, to 
tell the truth, I felt a little sore about your 
action with regard to the Rajah.” 

“My action? What action?” 

“You must admit, Mr. Schwartzbrod, 
that when I acquired those so-called gold- 
fields, I became possessor of everything the 
company owned, or, at least, I thought I 
did. Now, in the company was vested the 
charter of the Rajah, and it was the com- 
pany’s money which bought all the materi- 
als with which you have sailed away to 
South America. It, therefore, seemed to 
me—I don’t wish to put it harshly —that 
you had, practically, made off with a por- 
tion of my property.” 

‘You astonish me, my lord. It never 
occurred to me that such a view could be 
held by any one, especially one like your: 
self, so well acquainted with the facts.” — 

Stranleigh shrugged his shoulders. | 

‘‘Acquainted with the facts? Oh, ] 

ig don’t know that I’m so very well versed 
~*~ in them. I’m not a business man, Mr, 
Schwartzbrod, and although I engage 
business men to look after my interests, 
it seems to me that sometimes they aré| 
not as sharp as they might be. I thought) 
after the acquisition of the company’s 
property, that the charter of the Rajat 
and the contents of her hold belonged t¢ 
me, just as much as the company’s money 
in the bank did, or as its gold in Wes 
Africa.” : 

“T assure you, my lord, you are mis 

taken. The Rajah and her charter wer 
not mentioned in the documents of agreement betwee 
you and me, while the money in the bank was. But 
aside from all that, my lord, you gave me a documen} 
covering all that had been done previous to its signing 
and the Rajah had sailed for South America several day; 
before that instrument was completed. Everything wai 
done legally, and under the advice of competent solicitor 
—yours and mine.” ; 

“Do not mistake me, Mr. Schwartzbrod; Iam not com 
plaining at all, nor even doubting the legality of the docu 
ments to which you refer. I am merely saying that . 
thought the Rajah and her cargo were to be turned ove 
tome. There, doubtless, I was mistaken. It seems to me 
after all, Mr. Schwartzbrod, that there is a higher criterior 
of action than mere legality. You, probably, would bi 
the first to admit that there is such a thing as moral righ! 
which may not happen to coincide with legal right.” | 

‘“Assuredly, assuredly, my lord. I should be very sorr) 
indeed to infringe upon any moral law, but, unfortunately) 
in this defective world, my lord, experience has shown tha: 
it is always well to set down in plain black and whit) 
exactly what a man means when a transfer is made, other 
wise your remembrance of what was intended may diffe’ 
entirely from mine, and yet each of us may be scrupulousl} 
honest in our contention.” 

“Yes, you have me there, Mr. Schwartzbrod. I see thi 
force of your reasoning, and a man has only himself ti 
blame if he neglects those necessary precautions whiel 
you have mentioned; so we will say nothing more abou 
that phase of the matter, but you will easily understan¢ 
that, having thought myself entitled to the use of th’ 
Rajah, I may not feel myself inclined to renew your chart 
now.” 


own in black and white. The charter dis- 

netly states that I am to have the option 

= renewal for a further three months when 
ye first three months has expired.” 

“You corner me at every point of the 
ame, Mr. Schwartzbrod. take it, then, 
iat my purchase of the Rajah does not 
wwalidate the arrangement made with you 

'y her former owners?” 

“Certainly not, my lord. If you buy a 

‘operty, you take over all its liabilities.’ 

“That seems just and reasonable. So 

our application for renewal is a mere 

irmality, against which any objection of 

‘ine would be futile?”’ 

“Did not Sparling and Bilge explain to 
ou, my lord, that the steamer was under 
narter?”’ 

“TI never saw those estimable gentle- 

en, Mr. Schwartzbrod. The purchase 

jas made by an agent of mine, and I have 

» doubt Sparling and Bilge made him 

squainted with all the liabilities I was 

quiring. If you insist on exercising your 

tion, Mr. Schwartzbrod, I suppose I 

ust either postpone the development of 

y gold-bearing property, or charter 

10ther steamer ?”’ 

-“T should be sorry to put you to the 

ouble and expense of chartering another 

»at when the Rajah is so well suited to 

yur purpose, my lord. It is possible that, 

‘en before the first charter is completed, 

e Rajah may have returned to South- 

apton, and our experiments in the cattle 

ide may end with the first voyage. In 
at case I shall be very pleased to relin- 
ish my claim upon your steamer.”’ 

“That is very good of you, Mr. Schwartz- 

od. By the way, where is the Rajah 

iw??? 

“She is probably in some port along the 
‘gentine coast, south of Buenos Ayres.” 
“Really? Then perhaps you can tell me 

jvere Mackeller is?’’ 

‘“Mackeller? You mean the mining 

gineer, son of the stockbroker?”’ 

“Yes. I thought he was in my employ- 

j2nt, and sent him down to attend the 

ding of the Rajah, but he has dis- 
ared. Did you engage him?” 

“No, I know nothing of him.” 

““T think he should have given me notice 
he intended to quit my service. Proba- 

7 he has gone hunting a gold mine for 

Inself. Now, I take it with regard to this 

carter that I have to sign something, 

lven’t I? although I suppose I shouldn’t 
sn until my solicitors are consulted. 

Ie I feel quite safe in your hands, Mr. 
‘hwartzbrod, and if you will send me the 

(ecument, and mark with a lead-pencil 

be my signature is to go, I shall attend 
ites 

‘Lhave brought the papers with me, my 

| d,” said the financier eagerly, extracting 

tom from his pocket. 

jgould you also oblige me with a foun- 
n pen? Ah, thanks. You go about 

fly lee for business, Mr. Schwartz- 

bd. 

in.” 


hat’s what it is to be a methodical 


dis lordship cleared a little space on the 
tle, and wrote his name at the bottom of 
(9 documents, which, however, he took 
[> precaution to read with some care 
ore attaching his autograph to them, in 
ste of his disclaimer that he understood 
thing about these things. Schwartzbrod 
eg pape into his pocket with a satis- 
‘tion he could scarcely conceal; then, 
snding up, he buttoned his coat, ever so 
nich more alert than the weary young 
in, half his age, who stood up from his 
y ting as if the exertion had almost ex- 
lasted him. He, however, made a quiet, 
ual remark in parting that suddenly 
ctrified the room, and made his guest 
‘ver and turn pale. 
“When did you say you expected the 
F jah from Lisbon, Mr. Schwartzbrod ?”’ 
‘or a few moments there was intense 
‘Iness. Stranleigh was penning another 
"ar, and did not look up at the terror- 
cken man, whose bulging eyes were 
lod with fear. 
‘Lisbon—Lisbon?”’ he gasped, trying to 
ure control of his features. ‘‘I—I never 
ationed Lisbon.” 
Oh, yes, youdid. You said she was at 
‘1 point south of Lisbon, didn’t you?” 
I said Buenos Ayres.” 
‘tranleigh made a gesture of impatience, 
were annoyed with himself. 

y, of course you said Buenos Ayres. 
4W stupid of me! I am always mixing 
Ise mace” <n up. Well, good- 

r. Schwartzbrod. Anything 


2rnoon, 
can do for you, you know, don’t 


a, J 


) “Ah, there again, my lord, it is all set: 
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hesitate to callon me. We financiers must 
stand by one another while times are so 
bad in the city.” 

The young man stood at the head of the 
stairs, a cigar between his lips. When 
Schwartzbrod reached the floor below he 
cast one look over his shoulder up the stair. 
The young man nodded pleasantly, and 
““Ta-ta”’ he said, but the expression on 
Schwartzbrod’s face could not have shown 
greater perturbation if Satan himself had 
occupied Stranleigh’s place. 

“A very uncomfortable companion is an 
uneasy conscience, even in the city,’’ said 
Stranleigh to himself, as he turned away. 

Schwartzbrod hailed a cab, and drove 
down to his office in the city; anxious 
about the Rajah; glad he had secured the 
renewal of the charter without protest 
or investigation; uneasy regarding Stran- 
leigh’s apparently purposeless remarks 
about pirates and Lisbon. Arriving at his 
office, he rang for his confidential clerk. 

“Any word from Lisbon?” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir. The same code word. No 
sign of the Rajah there, sir.’’ 

“How long is it since you sent warning 
to all our agents along the Atlantic Coast 
and the Mediterranean to look out for her?” 

“Just a week to-day, sir, and a wire came 
in shortly after you left, from our man at 
Brest. I’d have telephoned you, sir, if I 
had. known where you had gone.” 

“Give it to me, give it to me, give it to 
me,” repeated Schwartzbrod impatiently. 
He oe it in his trembling hands, and 
read : 


Steamer flying English flag, named 
Rajah, Wilkie, captain, in roadstead 
to-day. Unloading ore into lugger. 


The moral Mr. Schwartzbrod now gave 
way to a paroxysm of bitter language that 
was dreadful to hear, but his stolid clerk 
seemed used to it, and bent his head before 
the storm. During a lull for lack of breath 
he ventured one remark: 

“Tt can’t be our ship, sir. 
Captain Simmons.”’ 

“What has that to do with it, you fool?” 
roared Schwartzbrod. ‘‘That old scoundrel 
Simmons can easily change his name. He’s 
sold me out, the sanctimonious hound. 
Very likely he and Frowningshield are 
both in the plot against me. Simmons is a 
thief, for all his canting objections when he 
was striking a bargain. I don’t believe 
Frowningshield’s any better, and he’s got 
more brains. They’ll smelt the ore in 
France, after carrying it to some suitable 
spot along the coast in sailing boats. But 
it’ll take two or three days to unload, and 
I'll give old Simmons a fright before that is 
done. See if there’s a steamer from South- 
ampton to St. Malo to-night. If not I must 
go to Brest by way of Paris. I can’t trust 
this job to any one else.”’ 

As it happened, there was a boat that 
evening for St. Malo, and so the two per- 
sons who had indulged in a long conversa- 
tion regarding the Rajah that afternoon 
were each in pursuit of her, moving west- 
ward; Schwartzbrod in his berth on 
board the St. Malo boat, Stranleigh in his 
berth on the Plymouth express, while be- 
tween the two the staunch old Rajah was 
threshing her way across the Channel be- 
tween Brest and Plymouth, heading for 
the latter seaport. 

Next day Stranleigh greeted Mackeller 
with something almost approaching enthu- 
siasm. Neither of them had the least sus- 
picion that the stop at Brest had put the 
opposition on the trail. 

The Rajah’s stay at Plymouth was very 
short, merely giving time for the crew of 
the yacht to take its station aboard the 
Rajah, under command of Captain Wilkie, 
while the crew that had brought the Rajah 
into port was placed in the care of Captain 
Simmons, whose big steamer, the Wych- 
wood, was not yet ready to sail. The 
Rajah then rounded the southwest corner 
of England, and found a berth in the little 
haven of Portreath, within easy distance 
of the smelting furnace. The Rajah was 
unloaded with the utmost speed, and the 
ore conveyed as quickly as possible to the 
inclosure which surrounded the smelting 
furnace. Theengineer of the Rajah reported 
certain defects in engines and boilers that 
needed to be seen to and mended before it 
was safe to face so long a voyage again. 
Therefore, that no time should be lost, the 
Rajah was hurried back to Plymouth to 
undergo the necessary repairs. 

Lord Stranleigh himself and Mackeller 
took train to Redruth, from which sta- 
tion they drove together to the copper 
mine, Stranleigh having given Mackeller a 
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statement of profit and loss on the mine, 
and instructing him what he should say 
when he met the manager of the mine. 

Arriving at the office of the works, Mac- 
keller consulted with the manager, while 
Lord Stranleigh, beautifully attired in fine 
garments quite unsuitable for such a local- 
ity, strolled around, taking such intelligent 
interest in his environment as a casual 
tourist displays in unaccustomed surround- 
ings. 

At last the manager and Mackeller came 
out of the office together, and word was 
sent down the pit that all the miners were 
to come up. An uneasy feeling spread 
among the employees that something un- 
pleasant was about to happen. Their in- 
tuition was justified when all the men were 
gathered together, and the manager began 
to speak. He informed them that the re- 
opening of the mine had been merely an 
experiment, and he regretted to add that 
this experiment had failed through the 
simple elementary fact that the amount of 
copper produced cost more than it would 
fetch in the metal market of the world. 
Operations had been conducted at a loss, 
and the proprietor was thus reluctantly 
compelled to disband his forces, all except 
four of the six smelters, who would remain 
to assist in converting into ingots the rem- 
nant of the ore which had been mined. 

The manager, after a pause, continued. 
The proprietor, he said, was Lord Stran- 
leigh, and he had given orders which, for 
generosity, the manager in all his experi- 
ence thought was unexampled. Each man 
was to receive a year’s pay. At this an- 
nouncement the gloom suddenly lifted, and 
a resounding cheer went up from the men. 

““And now,’’ concluded the manager, 
“as Lord Stranleigh is himself present, he 
will rf Se choose from the six smelters 
the four whom he wishes to employ.” 

Stranleigh had been standing apart from 
the group, listening to the eloquence of the 
manager, and now every one turned and 
looked at him with more than ordinary 
interest. His hands, as usual, were in his 

ockets. Slowly he removed his left hand 
rom his pocket. 

“T think, Mr. Manager,’ he said, ‘“‘we 
will retain all six,” and so the congregation 
was dismissed. 

The hoisting gang was retained until all 
tools and movable ore were removed from 
the bottom of the mine to the surface of 
the earth. Stranleigh himself went down 
when the cage made its last trip, and there, 
by torchlight, examined the workings, 
listening to explanations by Mackeller. 

At the first smelting the gold was run 
into ingots weighing about a hundred 
pounds each. When the smelters had de- 
parted for the day, and the gates were 
closed, Stranleigh said to Mackeller: 

““Come along, and I’ll show you my safe- 
deposit vaults.” 

ith this he hoisted to his shoulder one 
of the ingots, still warm, walked to the 
mouth of the pit, and flung it into space. 

“Not a bad idea,” growled Mackeller, 
as he followed the example of his chief, 
until between them all the gold from the 
first smelting rested on the deep and dark 
floor of the mine. 

One day, as the two were sitting together, 
a telegram was brought in to Lord Stran- 
leigh. The young man laughed when he 
read it, and tossed it across the table to 
Mackeller, who read: 


Rajah ready to sail, but to-day was 
taken possession of by legal authorities 
under action of a man named Schwartz- 
brod. Iam under arrest charged with 
stealing the Rajah. No objection go- 
ing to prison, but await instructions. 

WILkxiE, Captain. 


““By Jove, the enemy has tracked her,’” 
ejaculated Peter. ‘‘I wonder how they 
did it.’’ 

“That isn’t the point to wonder over, 
Peter, when you remember that the arrival 
and departure of shipping is announced in 
every morning paper. The wonder is that 
they didn’t get hold of her some days ago. 
And now, Peter, I am going to desert 
you. Continue the smelting as if we had 
not parted, and fling as many bars of gold 
down that pit as you can, thankful that 
for our purposes it is not bottomless, even 
though the possession of too much gold 
may lead to such.” 


Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of a series of 
six stories dealing with the adventures of Lord 
Stranleigh of Wychwood. Thesixth and last tale, 
telling of the great, final, financial struggle be- 
tween Stranleigh and Schwartzbrod, will appear 
in an early number, 
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Save Money 


On Your Summer Outfit 
One-fifth Reduction Sale 


While our Summer y 
fabrics last, we will 
make to your measure 


any Suit, Skirt, Jacket 
or Raincoatillustratedin 
our Summer Catalogue 
of New York Styles, ja 
at one-fifth less than * 
our regular prices. 

If you have ever or- 
dered from us you un- 
doubtedl1y appreciate 
what an extraordinary 
offer this is; if youhave 
not, our Catalogue will 
convince you. 

It shows the season's 
most exclusive designs 
in the finest fabrics. It 
places at your command 
the services of our ex- 


pert men-tailors and 

cutters. It enables you 

to have your garments 

made to fit and become 

you without the trouble t 

and inconvenience of *\ 

shopping and of numer- / \ 

ous “‘trying-ons.” Van 
Le 4 


OUR GUARANTEE—We 
guarantee to fit you perfectly 
and to give you entire satis- 
faction orrefund your money, 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes 3 


$6.00 SUITS Reduced to . $4.80 
$10.00 SUITS Reduced to . $8.00 
$15.00 SUITS Reduced to . $12.00 
$20.00 SUITS Reduced to . $16.00 
$3.50 SKIRTS Reduced to $2.80 
$6.00 SKIRTS Reduced to $4.80 
$9.00 SKIRTS Reduced to $7.20 
$12.00 SKIRTS Reduced to $9.60 


Simtlar reductions on our made-to-order Fackets and Raincoats 


Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue and Samples, sent FREE 
to any part of the United States, as well as for full particu- 
lars about our Great Sale, Kindly mention colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 


by the use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


The Original Worcestershire 


It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 


Beware of Imitations 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


all the year round — 
even with small capital 


You are sure to succeed if you start right — with straight- 


bred, properly mated Homers. Squabs raised from our 
stock are finest, plumpest, andl bring highest prices, at 
one month of age. 
We Absolutely Guarantee Actual Mating 
of Every Pair We Sell 
We also teacli you the business from beginning to end 
—and as we have succeeciled, we can ** Show "' you how. 
Write for our free booklet and testimonials. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB COMPANY, Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 


CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
ORIEN | CRUISE. February 6,’08, 70 
days, by specially chartered S.S. 


“Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 3 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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have You presented 
Zo your landlord 


HE rent payer actually pays for a 
house every ten or twelve years. 

The landlord gets the money —and 
keeps the house, too. 

This company makes it possible for 
you to be your own landlord, and the 
rent you pay buys your home. 

Our plan is absolutely original and 
sound. It has been approved by skilled 


actuaries and by State and Federal 
authorities. 
It is the most equitable plan ever 
devised for helping a inan to buya home. 
You select your own location — choose 


your own house. We furnish the money at 
less cost than if you borrowed from a 
bank. ‘The Free Booklet explains 
it all—let us send itto you. 
SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1012 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our Bank 
Money Order Plan 
2 of 


BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 

i your money reaches us. 

Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 

good interest, yet you have the money in your 

possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘ C,”’ which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 

The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio 


industries Wanted 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


No other location offers greater advantages to 
industries of almost every kind. Abundant supply 
of material, labor and low priced fuel available. 
Nine competing railway systems, and scores of 
water routes give finest transportation facilities on 
the Atlantic coast. Ideal climate, good health, good 
schools, good water. 


Only a few minutes’ ride from Jamestown Expo- 
sition Grounds. Je sure to visit Portsmouth, 
Booklet and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 


We invest the savings of thousands of 
prudent men and women where every 
dollar every day earns for them 


5% a Year 


An investment, not a speculation. Absolute 
security, no delays and your money in your own 
control available when needed. 
Open an account at any time, 
earnings begin at once and paid 
\ for each day. Probably we can 
) refer you to some of our patrons 
# in your locality. 
Full particulars on request. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42nd St. 


Assets $1,750,000 New York 


TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid by 
taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin to a 
Government Kond in safety. 

Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our busi- 
ness is national in extent. 

Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
8 Wardell Building MACON, MO. 


We invite youto send for our free booklet ‘C,”’ex- 
plaining hy our Certifica‘ es areas safe as govern- 
ment bonds while yielding twice theincome. In- 
terest pail monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 ; 
(SALT LAKE SECURITIQ TRUST. 


inna ALT LAKE Cll Yan 


INVESTMENTS 


IF YOU have $1700 we want to show you the best 
place in the United States to invest it. Chamber 
of Commerce, room 422, Astoria, Oregon. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The Weekly Bank Statement: What it 


Is and Means 


O MATTER in what part of the 
United States you live, if you pick up 
a newspaper on Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday morning and read the financial 
news from New York, you will see promi- 
nent reference to the weekly bank state- 
ment. If you read, for example, the 
reports of trading in the stock market, you 
will very likely see something like this: 
“Trading, up to the publication of the bank 
statement, was dull. After its appearance a 
forward movement set in, which carried 
prices upward.’ Or, perhaps, you will 
read: ‘‘The publication of the bank state- 
ment led to an advance in money rates,” or: 
“There was a feeling of relief when it be- 
came known that the bank statement 
showed a large increase in reserve.” 

Thus it is quite evident that, when- 
ever the bank statement becomes known, 
things of significance to the financial world 
happen. People, and especially people who 
have money, or hope to have money to 
invest, are constantly asking: ‘‘What is 
the weekly bank statement, and what does 
it mean?” An effort is here made to 
answer that question in concrete terms. 


The Value of Banks 


In the first place, there could be no bank 
statement without banks, and it might be 
of interest to see just what the bank does in 
the work of finance. The bank, to begin 
with, is, perhaps, the most important factor 
in the vast machinery of modern business. 
It is the agent that has helped more largely 
than any other to make possible the struc- 
ture of credit. Since about ninety per cent. 
of the world’s business is done on credit, 
you may get some idea of the bank’s place 
and part in the large drama of world 
progress. 

Money is the basis of credit. If you have 
no money, you have no credit. Through 
credit the power of money is greatly in- 
creased, for it enables one dollar to do the 
work of a number of dollars. 

The original banker was a mere money- 
lender; to-day the banker, with the aid of 
money and credit, shapes the destinies of 
trade and other empires. If banks, there- 
fore, are prosperous and have plenty of 
money to lend, the world of business 
breathes easy, and there is a feeling of 
security. Men who barter and trade (and 
all business, whether it is railroad, stock- 
exchange or store, is trading) will do more 
bartering and trading when they know that 
the banks are in good condition. But 
when fear, disaster, politics, or any of those 
subtle causes that menace credit, shatter 
public confidence and cause business to 
decrease in volume, the banks are among 
the first to feel it and to show it. They 
become cautious. If they havea great deal 
of money out in the shape of loans, they 
will call it in. 

This causes business people inconve- 
nience; sometimes they cannot raise the 
money due the banks, and they fail. Other 
people who have money in banks become 
alarmed and take it out. Banks thus lose 
some of their tools of trade. Credit is im- 
paired and panic looms large. The bank, 
in short, becomes a sort of barometer of 
financial conditions. 

When people know the condition of the 
great banks of the country, they know the 
status of the whole world of finance, and 
money is the sinews of modern business. 
Hence the interest with which the weekly 
bank statement is awaited, because it is the 
public declaration of the weekly condition of 
a large group of New York’s biggest banks. 


One-Fifth of Our Loans 


The weekly bank statement is sent out by 
the New York Clearing House. Every city 
of consequence has a Clearing House, which 
is an institution supported by the banks, 
in which they settle their business with 
one another, instead of settling it individ- 
ually. It saves much time, labor and ex- 
pense. The New York Clearing House is 
the largest and most important in the 
country, not only because New York is the 
financial centre of the United States, but 
because the New York banks which com= 
prise its membership, and the other New 


York banks, hold approximately one-fifth 
of all the loans in the country. 

The weekly bank statement that you see 
every Saturday is the statement of the 
banks that comprise the membership of the 
New York Clearing House, and it is upon 
their condition that part of the country’s 
credit depends. These banks number fifty- 
four, of which thirty are national banks. 
Two of the latter, the National City Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce, have 
a capital of twenty-five million dollars 
each. 

The Clearing House requires that each of 
these associated banks shall submit a state- 
ment of its average condition for the six 
business days preceding, at eleven o’clock 
Saturday morning. If it is a matter of 
loans, for example, the bank does not send 
the actual amount of loans outstanding, 
but the average for the week based on the 
average of each day. Thus the statement 
is not actual, but average. The specific 
items that the Clearing House requires 
reports on are: capital, net profits, circu- 
lation, loans, specie, legal tender, deposits. 
Circulation means the amount of notes 
bearing the bank’s name, and which are 
secured by deposits of Government bonds. 

The banks send in this information on 
printed slips furnished by the association. 
As soon as all are in, the total is made up 
by expert accountants as speedily as pos- 
sible. Elaborate precautions are taken to 
prevent the information from getting out 
ahead of time. No one is allowed to leave 
the Clearing House; telephone communica- 
tion is forbidden, and members of the 
Clearing-House Association scrupulously 
refrain from visiting the institution while 
the statement is being made up. As much 
haste as care permits is exercised, because, 
in every city in the country, financiers and 
business men are waiting for the results. 

It is usually about half-past eleven 
o’clock when the statement is completed 
and the summaries ready for distribution. 
Three copies are made—one for the stock- 
exchange ticker, one for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and a third for the 
ticker of the largest Wall Street news 
bureau. There is an operator at each wire, 
and each gets the summary at the same 
moment. In less than a minute it is speed- 
ing over the circuits, being ticked out in 
hundreds of places, and soon it is all over 
the country, telling the world what the con- 
dition of the big New York banks is. 

Only the summary is sent out over the 
wires and through the tickers. The de- 
tailed statement is rushed to the printer, 
and, in half an hour, the printed sheets, con- 
taining the specific information about each 
bank, the week’s clearings, the day’s clear- 
ings, with the previous week’s transactions, 
are ready for distribution by boys. 


The Meaning of the Reserve 


The summary that goes out on the ticker 
is the important news, as this is sufficient 
for the banker, broker, or man familiar with 
financial matters, to tell just what the state 
of finance is. It contains the following 
items, in terms of increase or decrease, 
given in their order of importance: reserve, 
loans, specie, legal tender, deposits. 

The most important item of all is the 
reserve. The National Banking Law re- 
quires all national banks to keep twenty- 
five per cent. of their deposits on hand in 
specie and legal tender. This is the legal 
reserve. Specie is gold or silver money, 
and legal tender is bills and notes. 

State banks—that is, banks other than 
national—are only required to keep fifteen 
per cent., but, by an unwritten law, they 
conform to the national requirement. When 
the cash holdings of a bank exceed the 
amount required by law, they are said to 
have a surplus; when the amount is below 
the legal limit, it is a deficit. 

The reserve, or surplus reserve, as it is 
technically called, is the difference between 
the surplus required by law and the actual 
amount of cash on hand. Since a bank 
works with money, it is apparent that to 
know the amount of reserve is a very im- 
portant thing. If banks, for example, use 
up a lot of their money, or lose it by with- 
drawals of all kinds, they will show a deficit. 
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$500 BONDS 


We have for sale several issues of 
Long Time 
Municipal Bonds 


which are direct obligations of 
cities and school districts in grow- 
ing sections of the country. We 
offer these bonds at prices to yield 


4.25% to 4.50% 


Send for Special Circular 830 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


21 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Chicago San Francisco 


One Hoxie Bull 


Kills / 


No other bullet mushrooms 
so perfectly on flesh. That 
ball insures it. 

One shot tears a deep wound, 
which kills at once, 

If you use Hoxie Bullets for 
big game, you’ll come back 
wit the game, not a story. 

A 30 Cal. Hoxie will kill any 
game in America, saving you rifle 
weight, ammunition and game. 

The most successful sportsmen 
are enthusiastic about Hoxie. 
Ask your dealer, or write direct. 
An instructive booklet for your 

name and address. 

HOXIE AMMUNITION CO. 


340 H Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IU. 


ORIENT 


A Remarkable 
Motor Car a 


Denver 


Friction 
Drive 


4H.F 
Air Cooled 
~ Weight 600 Ibs. Maximun 
speed 25 miles per hour. World's record for fuel economy= 
101% miles on 2 gal. gasoline. Power ratio 40 to 1, more tha; 
double that of any gear driven car. Will easily negotiate 25 pe 
cent. grade with two passengers. Powerful through sand am 
mud. 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse. As noiseless as any singl 
cylinder Touring Car. The lowest priced and best sellin, 
Motor Car in the world. With two cylinder 8 H. P. Engine $525 
Energetic Agents wanted in unassiyned territory. 
Write for free catalogue and agency proposition. 


WALTHAM MFG, CO.,Waltham, Mass., U.S.A 


<A 


BEST FOR BABY 
If your dealer cannot supply y 
write us. Best Baby Carriage Made. 
7 Don't Take a Substitute. 
ss a6 Write for Free Stork Book containing B 
RecordandValuableinformation for mot), 
SIDWAY MERCANTILE 
42 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. } 
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WaterSupply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 

No elevated tank to 

freeze or leak. ‘lank 

located in cellar, Any 

pressure up to 60 lbs. 


The ideal fire protection, 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “ L.” : 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Bos! 


for Country Hous 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS for SIXTY 


For Pumping, Cre 
Separators, Churns, Wash } 
. chines, etc, FREE TRI 
Ask for catalog—all si 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, V 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cit- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 

you know the nam) 
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ms 
and illustrating hundreds of rare and curious varie 
ee if you mention this magazine. 
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IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moines, } 


Your collection 
be more valuable} 


_ The news of a deficit sometimes has a 
ad effect on the stock market. It means 
“tight” or ‘Scarce money; interest rates 
idvance; holders of securities sometimes 
yecome alarmed, and, at a time of strin- 
rency of money, will sell their stocks for 
vhat they will bring. This feeling is con- 
agious, and causes a ‘“‘slump”’ or even a 
yanic. A good bank statement is usually 
me that shows a healthy increase in reserve 
s compared with former statements, and 
his means that money is, or will be, easier 
plentiful and cheap). 

_ Instudying or analyzing the bank state- 
aent, four things must be considered: re- 
erve, outstanding loans, deposits, and cash 
oldings. 

_ The reserve has already been explained. 
“he loan statement shows that the bank is 
ither expanding or contracting. Contrac- 
ion means the calling in of loans, and this 
ften works a hardship on the borrower 
nd is indicative of an advance in rates of 
aterest. Then people find it harder to get 
aoney, and business may be materially 
ffected. 

A large deposit, however, does not always 
jean a large amount of money on hand. 
iy the process of relending, the same de- 
osit may be expanded to a larger sum, 
ecause the various people to whom the 
ank lends the money deposit it in the 
‘ank again. 

A big decrease in cash holdings (specie 
nd legal tender) may not be due to un- 
atural causes, and, therefore, need not 
juse any alarm. There are many legiti- 
te ways to decrease these cash holdings. 
‘In the first place, the New York banks, 
hose business is set forth in the weekly 
atement, are the depositories for hundreds 
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of country banks—that is, banks all over | 
It frequently happens that | 


the country. 
these banks need money, particularly at 
crop-moving time, when hands on the 
farms must be paid and when the actual 
money must be shipped West. This de- 
pletes the holdings and sometimes causes 
a strain. Again, the banks may export 
gold to Europe, which reduces specie. 

The trust companies, too, all of which do 
a banking business, often deposit huge 
sums of money in the New York banks and 
withdraw it when interest rates are high, 
so they can get the benefit of lending it at 
these rates. 

Often when money becomes scarce the 
Government comes to the relief of the mar- 
ket by depositing the customs money, or 
extending loans, or buying bonds. This and 
other phases of ‘‘money” will be taken up 
in a subsequent article. 

The bank statement is not quite so im- 
portant in its bearing on the financial 
situation as it used to be. There was a 
time when a change in it meant a flurry in 
the stock market. Now, it is often dis- 
counted. Statisticians get daily reports 
from some of the banks, and these, together 
with the daily reports of the holdings and 
withdrawals of Government money, permit 
a pretty accurate forecast to be made 
sometimes. Bankers cannot always wait 
until the end of the week for news. 

Another factor which has lessened the im- 
portance of the weekly statement as reflect- 
ing the condition of New York banking is 
the invasion of the banking field by the trust 
companies, as their activities are very large 
and important. But of this there is no report 
in the statement, for the trust companies 
are not members of the Clearing House. 


IN THE OPEN 


American Sportsmen Abroad—Yachts 
and Amateur Sailors 


‘N THIS year of international and com- 
petitive struggles among golfers, and 
* yachtsmen, and cricketers, and horse- 
en, and players of tennis, both in court and 
i lawn, perhaps, the one contest with the 
ost significant results for America was 
/e horse show held during the first half of 
‘ime, at Olympia, in London. It was the 
ost time that American breeders had 
vaded England to any extent for the pur- 
ses of a trial before judges against the 
yme product; and, so far as the trotter 
‘Ick is concerned, the experience took on 
e nature of a triumph, while, considering 
|; comparatively few representatives, the 
tire American entry did very well indeed. 
» horsemen on both sides of the Atlantic 
was rather a surprise that the carriage 
‘imals of the American exhibitors should 
‘erage up so closely to the English, and it 
irtainly was a proud moment for the vis- 
irs when Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, the 
st conspicuous of American contestants, 
ceeeded in carrying off the blue ribbon 
i the important four-in-hand class with 
e four grays which already had become 
nous at home. 
In the matter of carriage horses, it is 
newhat difficult to place credit where it 
iy belong in this country, because there 
ears to be no breeding to a type, but 
“her an annual scurrying around by 
althy exhibitors for individuals likely to 
pe ribbon winners. The predominating 
od, however, in the majority of the finest 
“riage horses in America undoubtedly is 
‘tter—that splendid and true American 
9e which we overlooked too long in an 
ort to keep pace with the whims of 
i hion. It is this trotter blood which is 
'ponsible for the most serviceable horses 
the largest number of blue-ribbon 
mers in any one American season of 
tse shows; it always has been so; only 
hionable owners failed to recognize its 
ality and its possibilities until quite 
ent years, and now even the most ar- 
it supporter of the imported hackney 
| acknowledge that his pet blood is im- 
ved by a crossing with the trotter. 


The Get of the Trotter Blood 
id it has taken a show on foreign land 


| prove the commanding and invincible 
ments of this native of America! The 
atest personal success of the London 


)'W was achieved by Mr. Walter Winans, 


the American who has so long resided in 
England, and who maintains a very large 
stable in which the American trotter is 
overwhelmingly in the majority. Mr. 
Winans captured something like forty cups 
and ribbons, and in an interview after the 
show he said: ‘“‘I think it has been demon- 
strated that the American trotter is the 
best horse in the world.” We think so, too, 
and we take this occasion to suggest to our 
horse-owning readers that they look into 
the efforts being made in New England 
and in the Middle West to build up the 
dying Morgan stock and to establish a car- 
riage type from trotter blood that will bea 
credit to its noble ancestry. 


The Blue-Grass Mount 


Next to Mr. Winans, the most note- 
worthy winning of native American blood 
was by a Kentucky saddle-horse, which 
secured a second prize in the championship 
event; and to have secured a second against 
the magnificent saddle-horse display of 
All-England, with its well-known predilec- 
tions for certain types, is to have gained 
high honor. Curiously enough, and as 
indicating the vagaries of national horse- 
showing disposition, the American victory 
on which the English press bestowed the 
greatest praise was the capture by Sir 
Humphrey of the gold cup for the best 
hackney stallion in the show. There is no 
doubt that Sir Humphrey deserved the 
cup, for he is a grand example of this Eng- 
lish breed ; but there was nothing American 
about his winning except ownership, for 
the horse was bred where so recently he 
won the highest renown of his career. It is 
equally as sensible to credit, as was done, 
the successes of Winans to England. 

If an American resident of England wins 
events with American-bred horses, and his 
victories are credited to England, how 
many American-owned hackney stallions 
showing in England will it take to awaken 
the Americans, who have the best horse in 
the world—and do not know it? 

It is an interesting fact that there is 
always more general activity in yachting in 
the years when there is to be no race for the 
America’s Cup than in the seasons when 
every one’s thought is directed to the 
chances of keeping this time-honored 
trophy on its native heath. It does not 
follow from this that home yachting pros- 
pers better without international racing, 
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Every Building built by the Kahn 
System is fire-proof, enduring, and 
accumulates strength with age. 


The strenuous advance of commercial development demands action 
and results. Modern manufacturers, investors and business men in 
general keep constantly before them the motto ‘‘show me.’’ Sentiment 
and fine-spun theory find small space in industrial councils. 

Results alone count. 

Here is found the open secret of the Kahn System. 

The Kahn System des things. 

The Kahn System embodies the spirit of modern scientific, 
commercial and industrial activity. 

The Kahn System represents modern organization grappling 
with modern needs. 

The Kahn System brings brains, engineering skill and expe- 
rience, inventive genius, capital and manufacturing facilities to bear in 
the solution of construction problems. 

Kahn System results are found in factories, office buildings, 
warehouses, residences, public buildings, bridges, viaducts, and every 
form of construction, scattered from coast to coast of the United States 
and Canada, and in most of the principal countries the world around, 
(Write for Bulletin No. 6, “A Record of Results.”’) 


‘Lhe Marlborough- Blenheim Motel, Atlantic City. 


The largest and most imposing Reinforced 
Concrete Hotel in the world. 


Built Kahn System. 


While the Kahn System is based primarily on the use of Reinforced 
Concrete, its broad spirit is shown in its practice. Each problem is 
decided on its individual requirements. Jz every instance the most 
economical method and material, from the standpoint of utility, 7s em- 
ployed. WWhere structural steel is cheapest, structural steel is used ; 
where brick is cheapest, brick is used; where reinforced concrete is 
cheapest, reinforced concrete is used, the deciding factor being always 
the best results to meet the requirements of the particular case. 
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“The Factory Behind the Car,” Buffalo. The largest and most complete Reinforced Concrete 
Factory in the world. Built Kahn System. 


By the Kahn System construction work of any magnitude is handled com- 
plete trom start to finish within the shortest possible time limit. In speed of 
erection it excels any other form of fire-proof construction. 

The KAHN SYSTEM relieves owners of all care and trouble and co- 
operates fully with architects and contractors in the execution of work. 

We insure quality and prompt delivery by manufacturing our own reinforcing 
material, including the patented Kahn Trussed Bar, Kahn Rib Metal, Cup-Bar, 
and Kahn Metal Lath. 


]f request is made on your letter head, a copy of “The Typical Factory,” an elaborate book 
describing in detail the “ Factory Behind the Car,” will be sent free. Write for copy of “ Mills and 
Factories” and Bulletin No. 5, “ What Reinforced Concrete Is.” 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
84 Congress Street, DETROIT TORONTO 
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The “Six-Minute”’ Washer 


Six minutes, by the clock, and your tubful of dirty 
clothes is spotlessly clean. 


And by using hardly a tenth of the strength that you 
must expend washing any other way 

For all you have to do to start a 1900 Gravity Washer is 
give the handle a gentle push with your hand, 

Then gentle little pushes and pulls keep it going, while 
the weight of the tub and the little patent links under the 
tub do the work, 

They keep the tub swinging back and forth, and going 
up and down, with an “oscillating '’ motion. 

And this sends the hot, soapy water in the tub rushing 
‘round, and under, and over, and through the clothes until 
every bit of the dirt is washed out. 

There isn’t anything to injure your clothes. 

No rough insides —no paddles —no pounders. 

Your clothes can't even rub against the smooth sides of 
the tub. For theclothes are held still whilewaterand soap 


wash the dirt out. 

This way you can wash the finest laces without breaking 
a thread. 

You can wash carpets, too, and get them clean in almost 
no time. 

And just think of the time—and labor—and wear on 
clothes this saves! Your clothes last twice as long. 

You wash quickly — easily — economically. 

Do you wonder my big washer factory—the largest washer 
factory in the world —is kept busy the year ’round filling 
orders? 

Do you wonder I have sold tens and tens of thousands 
of Washers in the last few years? 


Do you wonder that thousands upon thousands of pleased 
women users sing the praises of my Washers? 

But you do not have to take their testimony. 

You do not have to take my word. 

For I will let you Jrove every claim I make for the 1900 Gravity 
Washer — prove it in your own kitchen —frove it in your own 
way — prove it at my expense. 

1 will send a 1900 Gravity Washer to any responsible party and 
prepay the freight. 

My factory facilities are ample. I can ship Washers promptly 
at any time, so you get your Washer at once. 

Take it home. Use it as if it was your own. 

Then—if you don't find it will do all I claim—if you don't 
find that, by saving your time, and strength, and labor and 
clothes, this Washer will also save more than enough money to 
pay for itself in a few months, then — don't keep it. 


Just tell me that you don't want the Washer and that will settle 
the matter. 

For I say “I will let you be the judge of a 1900 Gravity 
Washer "' and—I will, 

The month's use you have of the Washer won't cost you a 


penny. The Trial is FREE. 

If you are pleased with the Washer—if you find you can't 
spare it because of all it saves — why then I will let you Pay Me 
for the Washer as it Saves for You. 

Pay by the week — or by the month — suit vourself. 


This way—you Let the 1900 Gravity Washer Pay 
for Itself. 
Send for my New Washer Book. 


It tells this whole story and has lots of pictures showing just 
how my Washers look and are worked. 

Send for this book today. You have only to mail me a post- 
card with your name and address to get the Washer Book Jostfatd 
by return mail— FREE. 

Read it and find out why the 1900 Gravity Washer is the ondy 
Washer that saves you time and labor—preserves your health 
and strength —and protects your clothes and pocketbook, 

Write now. Address R. F. Bieber, Manager, 1900 Washer 
Co,, 658 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 


“ The Canadian 1900 


Or—if you live in Canada write to 


Washer Co.,’" 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 


*““HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


You are no greater intellectually than 


KEYTON your memory. l[asy, inexpensive. In- 


SUCCESS creases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send ro dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 


Chemical Steel Co., 17 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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but it does follow that all yachting, both at 
home and in foreign waters, is much better 
off without the unhealthful freak design 
which the America’s Cup rivalry has been 
instrumental in loading upon the yachting 
world. Sir Thomas Lipton, the erstwhile 
perennial challenger, has apparently no 

lans for immediate action—at least. he 
ee not taken the press into his confidence 
to that extent, as he would be likely to do 
if he were contemplating another publicity- 
sporting campaign in America; and there 
appears to be no other foreigner with an 
overpowering desire to venture one hun- 
dred thousand dollars on a try for this 
blue ribbon of the sea which the old Amer- 
ica won from all the best of Great Britain 
so many years ago as to have become only 
a memory. 


Exit the Freah Type 


Whether or not it is the result of cause 
and effect, the fact is that we have had no 
recent America’s Cup racing, and that for 
the last two years the activity in general 
yachting has been so great as to be almost 
epoch-making. And ninety per cent. of 
this activity is among the small-boat 
owners, the ones most important in the 
development and in the prosperity of 
American yachting, the ones to whom we 
must look for the future defenders of the 
Cup: One of the most important results of 
this activity has been an attempt to formu- 
late uniform measurement-rules, with a 
very fair degree of success; and another, 
even more important, has been a revulsion 
against the freak type. 

In fact, it may be said that the trend to- 
day among yachtsmen is for a sound and 
wholesome type of boat. This has been 
brought about by the absurd lengths to 
which the freak types were carried and also 
by the increasing interest in deep-sea rac- 
ing. Not only is there growing a wish for a 
more wholesome boat, but there is growing 
a desire for the more wholesome conditions 
of racing furnished by strictly amateur 
crews, which means the skill of our Corin- 
thian sailormen is improving, and the clubs 
are beginning to appreciate that the one 
way to bring success to the sport and to 
hold it is to get the members of the clubs 
actively interested. Yacht-racing, even at 
its best, is not particularly exciting for the 
onlooker, and any rocking-chair fleet, be 
the push-buttons never so numerous and the 
waiters never so prompt, is sure to disband 
when the ice has run out, without leaving 
one solitary mark to the good of the sport. 


Amateurs of the LaKes 


An excellent exhibition of the extent to 
which the uplift movement is being carried 
is furnished in the West by the Columbia 
Yacht Club, which has charge of the 
arrangements for the Chicago-to-Mackinac 
cruise—three hundred and fifty miles—and 
has ruled that the crews of the competing 
boats must be entirely composed of ama- 
teurs. That is a worthy example set by the 
amateurs of the Lakes for the host of Corin- 
thians along the Atlantic coast—and who- 
ever of the East fancies that sailing a boat 
on the Lakes is play for the cabin-boy is 
revealing deep ignorance of lake possibil- 
ities; there is no water which demands, on 
occasion, so much of those who would navi- 
gate it safely as that confined in what we 
call the Great Lakes. 

Some idea of the boom which has come to 
yachting in recent years may be gained from 
the yachts of sufficient size to be recorded 
or registered, which now number nearly 
thirty-five hundred, divided among some 
five hundred yacht clubs. How many un- 
registered ones there are is difficult to 
estimate, but probably twice thirty-five 
hundred, at the lowest figure, if we are to 
take into account the rivers and the small 
inland lakes. The best part of the activity 
is its natural growth and its healthful fun- 
giving. Nor is the international flavor of 
competition lacking, for in the present sea- 
son three events of that character are 
scheduled: (1) The visit of the American 
so-called ‘‘sonder’’ class to Kiel, and after- 
ward to Spanish waters; (2) the Canada’s 
Cup race off Charlotte Harbor, Lake On- 
tario, and (3) the dory race between 
Massachusetts and a Nova Scotia club’srep- 
resentatives. The ‘‘sonder’’ boat originated 
in Germany, and made its first appearance 
last year on this side of the Atlantic in an 
unsuccessful attempt to beat some Amer- 
icans of the same design. This year the 
German boats are reported to represent 
what the Germans learned by their defeat 


and close observation of their American 
conquerors. 

Although sometimes there are slight mis- 
understandings, on the whole international 
contest has much to commend it, and I 
have always believed in such competition 
thoroughly; we can learn a lot, even from 
Germans—if notin the design of their boats, 
then in the energy with which recruits and 
trial racers are drawn to the support of the 
event. With England, competition is edu- 
cational for us both; we learn much about 
the game, whether it be golf or lawn tennis 
or polo, and they have the opportunity of 
correcting some of the extraordinary 
impressions which they have formed from 
their myopic press, or from observing cer- 
tain types of us who go often to London and 
Paris and are very much in evidence while 
there. 

It is a great pity that the athletic meet 
between Oxford-Cambridge and Harvard- 
Yale could not have been brought off this 
season, for such an event brings excellent 
young stock of both countries together, and 
each acquires some indelible and right 
knowledge of the other. The more of this 
kind of meeting we have the less attention 
will be given the misrepresentations of us, 
which are forever and a day finding their 
way into the columns of the British press. 


Foolhardy Canoeists 


Not many Sundays ago a young man and a 
young woman ventured out on the Hudson 
River in a light Indian model sixteen-foot 
canoe. It wasa blustery afternoon, with a 
fairly strong wind blowing up-river. The 
young woman was an expert with the 
paddle, but could not swim; the young 
man knew scarcely anything about canoe- 
ing, and could swim only a little. ’Twas 
surely a disaster-courting venture under the 
rough water conditions which prevailed; 
and so the girl’s mother appeared to think, 
for she begged her daughter not to go. 
However, they went, regardless of parental 
entreaty (which should have been rein- 
forced by hobbles and a rope), were upset 
in trying to make way across the short, 
choppy waves, and the girl was drowned 
because the man could not take her to 
safety and she did not have strength 
enough to hold on to the canoe until 
rescued. 

Is it not remarkable how often this 
sort of an accident happens? Is it not 
even more remarkable that parents per- 
mit their children to grow into young men 
and women without learning to swim, or 
allow them to risk drowning by getting 
into a canoe when they cannot swim? Of 
all floating things easy to upset, the canoe 
is the easiest, but the penalty for ignorance 
is the same at the fateful moment, whether 
it be canoe or rowboat. 

There is, of course, the philosophic refuge 
of the fatalist that, had it not been drown- 
ing, it might have been appendicitis; but 
that brings no relief to parental anguish or 
lessens the father’s duty to have his chil- 
dren taught to swim, even if he himself has 
kept his head above water to reach the age 
of indiscretion. —“ Farr-pbay.” 


A Toe for a Thumb 


peo novel in a surgical way 

was an waig ty recently performed 
by a Berlin physician upon a young man 
who had lost the thumb of his right hand 
in early childhood. Only a stump of the 
missing member was left—just enough to 
be of no use whatever. 

The physician asked the young man if he 
was eae for the sake of regaining his 
thumb, to sacrifice one of his great toes. 
Without hesitation, the suggestion was ac- 
cepted, and measures were taken for graft- 
ing the big toe of the patient’s left foot upon 
the stump of the lost thumb. 

To begin with, the bone of the thumb- 
stump was excised, so as to expose it, and 
was thereupon grafted into the toe afore- 
said, which was partly cut away for the 
purpose. Toe and thumb were united 
tightly by a bandage of plaster of Paris, 
and in this uncomfortable position the 
young man was left for seventeen days. 

At the end of that time the toe was en- 
tirely removed, and its attachment to the 
thumb-stump made complete, the skin be- 
ing sewn over it. Healing was quickly 
accomplished, and, three months later, the 
new-made thumb had become fairly service- 
able. It had all the feeling in it thata 
thumb ought properly to have, and gave 
to the patient full use of his hand. 


July 27, 1907 
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The first Derby made in America was; 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FEL# 
hats supply 
every occasior 
with appropri 
 & ate adornment 
=f Soft hats for comfort 
fi sport or travel— Der 
/ bies for a™touch a 
formality. 

Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hat 
are Six Dollars—Knapp 
Felts are Four Dollam 


everywhere. : 
WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO 
840 Broadway, New York : 


This is the Engine 


that has made such a splendid record in 
every kind of work and test, and often 
under the most trying conditions, 

You would not employ a man upon what 
he promises to do, but upon his record — 
upon what he has done. Just so in buy- 
ing a marine engine; look up its record — 
see what it has done. 

Just two instances (among many): 

«ae Inthe English Reliability Tests, 
Service * Messrs. camper & Wicholeon's 
“‘Squirt,”’ fitted with a Smalley Engine, made 
far and away the best record in all points ; 
Reliability, Economy of Fuel, Quietness and 
Ease of Control. 

S d « At the Wenona Beach Regatta the 

PEE? motor boat “Secret,” equipped with 
a 15-20 H.P. Smalley, made 12 miles with 3 turns 
in 28 nin, 30 sec. (a rate of 2644 miles per hour). 

Results count ! 

If actions speak louder than words then the 
Smalley speaks for itself. From foundry to 
finishing room, it is made at our own plant and 
when we say it is guaranteed, this big factory 
is back of the guarantee, 


Catalog sent upon request. Address Dept. J 
Smalley Motor Co., Ltd., Bay City, Mich.,U.S.A. 


fa MARINE CAS ENCINES 


To demonstrate the superiority of 


CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 4 


DENTINE 


over all other tooth powders, we will send the 


TRAVELERS’ SIZE F RE E 


regular price 10c 


to ANYONE upon roca 
of a 2c stamp to cover 

postage. Le 

BEST 3 

FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

If you value your teeth, 

SEND TO-DAY! e 


ALBERT L, CALDER CO. 
181 No. Main Street — 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. — 


This size 25c 
glass or metal. 
Sold every where. 


3 
Rien-in-Tonek LAN( 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this wh 
you really would like toown? Splendid MUSICA 
QUALITY as well as the best value forthe mont 
beyond the shadow ofa doubt. Write for copy of 
Piano Book” (Free) which describes twenty le 
makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest case desi 
and quotes the lowest net New York and Chicago pnt! 
Easy monthly payments accepted. Write for the boo 


LYON & HEALY, 2°44, CHICAG! 


We ship pianos everywhere on approyal — 


EXTENDED PUTIN & FOL DED 


uit aA MAITCNTTD DL 


Pret SAAC F-: 


: UTHOR exploitation has reached the 
point where sometimes the book is the 
'“™ merestincident. The author, like the 
ay, is ‘‘the thing.” The recipe for liter- 
y fame (it does not always spell fortune) 
usually to have an aggressive personality 
ipping with human-interest episodes and 
t entirely surrounded by modesty, and 
this add a good press agent. The press 
ent stands by the literary ways and 
nds the author down the sometime 
rilous journey to publication, with 
reamers of newspaper notices flying in 
e breezes. 
Behind the literary scenes is the home of 
e seductive “‘literary note.’’ It forms 
-e of the easiest and surest approaches to 
e great highway of fame. A month be- 
re the book and its unknown author 
‘pear before the public a note is sent out 
ying that ‘‘a genuine literary find’’ has 
en made. It is ‘‘a remarkable first novel 
‘anabsolutely new and unknown author”’ 
10 ‘‘must henceforth be reckoned with as 
factor in American fiction.’”’ The book, 
u are told, ‘“‘deals with an absorbing 
pie of wide public interest.’’ The second 
te tells you something of the character 
the book: ‘It is a New York novel 
aling with the Smart Set, and some of 
2 best-known members figure as originals 
‘the characters.’’ Then the public finds 
t things about itself that it didn’t know 
fore, for the third note declares that 
mnouncement of the book has been re- 
ved with the widest interest, and publica- 
m is being eagerly awaited.’”’ Then into 
2 hopper of exploitation there are 
ped history, diet, and incidents, sa- 
ed and profane; all to issue therefrom in 
guise of notes for a hungry public. 
If the story deals with a problem that 
ids itself to controversy it is all the 
ter, for somewhere in its unfolding it 
ist offend somebody. It is the duty of 
> promoter to pour salt into this wound, 
d the more it is inflamed the greater 
> book’s publicity. 
requently it is discovered that new 
hors are suddenly (if distantly) re- 
ed to half a dozen people in the public 
2, ranging from warriors to suffragists. 
yon every possible peg, from timeliness 
disaster, is hung some shred of news 
wt will serve to get into the newspapers 
»name of the author or that of his book. 
When a thin-skinned author protests, 
ide to the perilous heights of fame 
thingly says: 
‘All is fair in love, war—and publicity.” 
f course, new authors do not have jewel 
»beries or spectacular divorces, such as 
‘ir predecessors, the men and women of 
‘stage; but the pleasant charge of plagiar- 
1 has come to be one of the fashions in 
tion. It is a clever topic for discussion, 
1 it affords critics an opportunity to 
play learning or ignorance. 


. 


_ The Launching of Harum 
| 

‘simple literary note started David 
tum. This wasthe mere announcement 
st the author had died before the book 
ild be brought out. He had not even 
na bound copy of it, yet it had been 
2» of the great dreams of his life. Some- 
ng in the pathos of this statement 
je ed the heart of the American people. 
‘e book had a tremendous vogue. 

A pen-name covers a multitude of 
joitation sins. The late Ian Maclaren 
3.an example. When his Drumtochty 
ies began to appear in the British 
ekly many people thought they were by 
mie. An enterprising American pub- 
‘er ran them down and made much 
jital out of the mystery of authorship 
ore disclosing it. 

3ut many authors prefer to launch them- 
ves. These personally-conducted ascents 
Sensationalism occasionally make the 
| tle journeys to fame under the wing of 
— agent look like a kindergarten 


lake the case of a certain well-known 
hor who turned out a book which made 
jtrong appeal to passion and prejudice. 


Launching an Author 


The Literary Fame Factory and How the 
Machinery Works 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


MARCOSSON 


He deliberately put into this book state- 
ments and scenes calculated to arouse the 
bitterest hostility and criticism. As he 
wrote them, he said to a friend: ‘‘That will 
draw fire!’”” And it did. 

His whole professional life before butting 
into fiction was a preparation for this sort 
of thing. On the day his book came out 
he managed to have himself arrested for 
violating a game law. When some one 
sympathized with him, he replied: ‘But, 
did you see those write-ups of it? Good 
advertising there.” 

A unique method adopted by a young 
author to launch himself (he is now a 
“best seller,” by the way!) was to organize 
a club among his friends. Each member 
was pledged to talk up the book wherever 
and whenever he had an audience. Usually 
it was the same set speech. 

An American woman of wealth, who had 
climbed several rungs of the social ladder 
abroad, wrote into a book the story of her 
social triumphs and her impressions of 
royalty. She tried to corner fame just as 
she had broken into inner circles abroad. 
She gave elaborate ‘‘functions’” and in- 
vited the great and the near-great. 


Thousand-Dollar Bills in Books 


Another writer conceived the idea of put- 
ting thousand-dollar bills into certain of 
his books, the ‘‘finders’’ to be “‘ keepers.” 
He was too wise to place the actual bill 
in the book, for that would have been an 
unconscious subsidy for needy booksellers. 
His scheme was to put a series of numbers 
that the average reader would not notice, 
on certain pages in the books to be used for 
the purpose. Then when one hundred 
thousand copies had been sold (no an- 
nouncement was to be made until that 
number had been disposed of), the key | 
would be published and everybody who | 
held the book containing one would get a 
thousand dollars. Naturally, when people 
knew what prize had been hung up, no one 


anti-lottery laws. 

There are some horrible examples of | 
authors who decline to be launched in the | 
modern strenuous way. Awomanof gentle | 
birth and breeding once wrote a book deal- | 


ing with a subject that offered itself to vio- | | 


lent religious controversy. The heart of the | 
press agent was glad when he read it. But 
the author gently said: ‘‘This book must 
stand on its merit, and I cannot figure in the 
matter.’ It stood, but not for long. 

Over in England they do the author ex- 
ploitation thing differently, for the reason 
that they do it scarcely at all. To be 
sure, Hall Caine and Marie Corelli con- 
stitute themselves a sort of personal liter- 
ary and publicity syndicate. But asarule 
there is little ‘‘ yellow”’ work. 

Once in a while an English publisher 
breaks through the dignity that envel- | 
ops his calling and does a real live thing. 
This happened, for example, when Tke | 
Heavenly Twins was published. 

The publisher was walking down the 
Strand one day, wondering how he could 
devise a plan to boost the book. He saw 
a man selling dolls and he had an in- 
spiration. Walking up to him, he said: 
“Do you want to make a lot of money?” 

The cockney looked dazed and asked the | 
publisher if he was joking. ‘‘No,I am not,” 
was the reply. Taking up two dolls of the 
same kind, he added, ‘‘Hold up two dolls 
at a time and say, ‘Here’s The Heavenly 
Twins!’ Ill buy the first pair.”’ 

The vender caught the idea and began 
to cry out: ‘‘’Ere’s The ’Eavenly Twins— | 
The ’Eavenly Twins!” 

People soon became interested, stopped, 
smiled and bought. The connection with 
the book was obvious, for it had just been 
published. The vender’s stock was sold 
out in an hour and he replenished it. 
Soon the other sellers took it up. 

That night thousands of people had 
heard of it. 


would lend his copy, and everybody would 

take a chance on investing a dollar. | 
But this brilliant idea struck a snag be- | 

cause it was found that it would violate the | 


HE voice of the Phonograph is more versatile than even 


the human voice. 


music, no matter how rendered. It can 


It not only reproduces singing, but all 
reproduce 


the 


forty combined instruments of a band as well as it reproduces 


the singing voice. 
entertainment into every home where it goes. It 


That is why the Edison Phonograph brings 
is the 


most 


popular invention of the many which Mr. Edison has made, 
and is the best form of talking machine because it is the per- 
sonal work of the inventor and not an adaptation of his idea. 


Hear it at once at the nearest Edison store 
and it will not be long before you have one in 
your home. If it is easier, write for booklet 
describing all styles of Edison Phonographs, 
giving prices and the name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 


affords a new pleasure. 


TRADE mann 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. aU Cd 


Yor. 


usust List of 
RECORDS 


ITH every new Record you buy your Edison Phonograph 
Keep your library up-to-date by 


selecting what you like from each month’s new Records. 
*Most anything you choose from the August list will increase your 
interest in your Phonograph and your appreciation of its ability to 


amuse and entertain. Your dealer will have the new 
Records on sale July 27th. 


g602 Minuet and Gavotte from ‘‘ Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) . 


August 


Edison Concert Band 


9603 He Never leven Said Good-Bye (Gumble) : . Ada Jones 
9604 My Dear (Ball) = F : : Reinald Werrenrath 
9605 Sonoma (Friedman) . Edison Venetian Trio 


9606 I'm Tying the Leaves so They Won’t Come Down (Hel!) 

9607 Work, for the Night is Coming (Mason) . ; 5 

9608 Flanagan and His Money (Original) 

g609 Joyce’s 71st Regiment March (Boyer) 

9610 Dearest, Sweetest, Best (Peabody) - 3 i 

g61r Ev'ry Little Bit Added to What You've Got Makes Just 

a Little Bit More (Dillon Bros.) 

9612 He Goes to Church On Sunday (Goetz) . - : : 

9613 Heather Bells (Losey) Fi A 

9614 She Was a Grand Old Lady (Henry) 

9615 Street Piano Medley (Original) 

9616 Harrigan (Cohan) . 5 

9617 Miss Dixie (Hager) . : 

g618 So Long, So Long (Clark) . ; : 

9619 In the Good Old Steamboat Days (Hill) . 

9620 My Word! What a Lot of It (Reed) 

9621 The Merry Lark (Bendix) . 2 

96:2 Red Wing (Mills) : 

9623 Burying the Hatchet (Original) 

9624 The Sailors’ Chorus (Parry) 

9625 School Days Medley (Original) F ; . 
FIVE NEW GRAND OPERA RECORDS. 


. Byron G. Harlan 
Edison Mixed Quartette 
. ¢ Steve Porter 
Edison Military Band 
Harry Anthony 


Collins and Harlan 
Billy Murray 

Albert Benzler 
Harvey Hindermyer 
. August Molinari 

. Edward Meeker 
Edison Concert Band 
Arthur Collins 
Murry K. Hill 

: Will F. Denny 
. Edison Symphony Orchestra 
Frederick H. Potter and Chorus 
Ada Jones and Len Spencer 

. Edison Male Quartette 
Edison Military Band 


B. 51 Ich grolle nicht (Vl not complain ’’) é . 5 a ‘ Schumann 
By Orvo Gorirz, Baritone. Sung in German, orchestra accompaniment. 

B. 52 Brindisi (‘‘ Drinking Song”’) “ Cavalleria Rusticana” 2 ; Mascagni 
By FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor. Sung in Italian, orchestra accompaniment. 

B. 53 In quelle trine morbide (“‘ In those soft, silken curtains’) “ Manon Jescaut ” Puccini 
By SIGNORINA GARAVAGLIA, Soprano. Sung in Italian, orchestra accompaniment. 

B. 54 Io son Vamore (‘I am Love’’) 7 : “ 5 : 7 - Tosti 
By GIUSEPPE CAMPANAR], Baritone. Sung in Italian, orchestra accompaniment. 

B. 100 Cujus Animain (‘‘ Lord! vouchsafe Thy loving kindness”) “ Stabat Mater” Rossini 
By ANGIOLOPINTUCCI, Tenor. Sung in Latin, orchestra accompaniment. 


ROM July 27th on you can get at any Edison store, or from us, three free 
books—The Phonogram, the Supplemental Catalogue and the Complete 


Catalogue— which give complete information regarding the new 


Records 


for August and all Edison Records brought out in the past and still on sale. 


National Phonograph Co., Il Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


(Continued from Page 17) 


““Yes,”’ I answered. 

“And you were walking all alone?” 

ce 'Y egies 

“You had on a white dress, your head 
was bare?”’ 

I nodded. So he was the Prince, released 
that day from the Black Prince Tree! 

“Your hat was swinging over your 
arm ?”’ 

“You seem to remember the details,’ I 
said. 

‘“Why, Mrs. Inness, it’s absurd,”’ he said, 
looking embarrassed, ‘‘perfectly so, you 
know—but I’ve hunted for that girl three 
years. I remember how gold the sky was, 
and many yards beyond me I saw this girl. 
I slowed up.” 

“But you didn’t look her way when you 
passed,’”’ I said, ‘‘for I only saw a bit of 
your face and that was turned from me.” 

“Yes, but didn’t you see fe 

“*See what?” 

*“T was creeping along behind just be- 
cause—well, I wanted to see what sort of 
a face a girl with—pardon me, this is just 
a memory—a girl wis had such a straight, 
free figure and carriage, and a skin so white, 
and such shining hair—I did want to see 
what she looked like.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

““Why, confound it, a wretched little dog 
got in my way. I had to look to my motor 
to keep from crushing the life out of the 
little, overbred beast. I’ve always resented 
that dog, Mrs. Inness. I love dogs, and if 
it had been one of my own honest bull- 
terriers I shouldn’t have been so aggrieved ; 
but he was a slim-legged, sleek Italian grey- 
hound with a ribbon around his neck. I 
thought, perhaps, he was the girl’s.”’ 

“No,” I said, with a queer feeling of 
dubiousness. 

“She didn’t look as though she’d take to 
a pet of that kind. In fact, she didn’t look 
at all usual, or as if she belonged there. 
I’ve not any great amount of imagination, 
but I’ve always thought of her as having 
stepped out of a deep wood. She looked 
like a great, big child of Nature, so simple, 
you know, so primal.” 

“‘T think she was,” I said. 

“‘T think she is,’’ he answered, and he fell 
back into his formal manner. ‘“‘I’m glad, 
at any rate, I’ve found her. I’ve always 
thought I should. And you're sure, quite 
sure, she is married and isn’t a girl still?” 

“T don’t know,’’ I answered—for I was 
not sure. 

““She hasn’t changed a bit, not a bit,”’ he 
said. ‘And now, good-by—and don’t think 
me an idiot.” 

He was gone. The door slammed behind 
him. I looked up at Guidarello. ‘So,’ I 
said to him, ‘“‘you came again after the 
Crusades and passed through the Black 
Forest and loved and died there, and now 
you come to me out of the heart of my 
Black Prince Tree. And you are all the 
things I dreamed you would be. You are 
clean, and pure of heart, and loyal, and 
real!”’ 


THURSDAY. 

Susan Phelps came in to tea this after- 
noon. She was full of gossip about the 
Morgan-Morris broken engagement, and 
she volunteered a lot of information, too, 
about George Gordon Morgan. That’s his 
full name and it sounds like him someway. 

Susan volunteers everything. She’s a 
phonographic social bulletin. She is one 
of my patrons—the sort of girl who gives 
no end of parties and things with favors 
and big suppers for inducements. Susan is 
lanky, with mouse-colored hair. She looks 
the same both ways. 

I was induced to go to one of Susan’s 
parties. It was in a big, dreary house and 
it was a cushiony function. There were so 
many dowagers in velvet that it seemed 
like a human upholstery-shop. 

She is the sort of a girl that brings out 
her parents’ and grandparents’ old friends, 
who come and gibber and pat her on the 
shoulder and say: ‘‘ Dear, dear! Little Susan 
a young lady? Dear, dear! Why, it was 
only yesterday when your mother ' uy 
and soon. Then they eat enormously and 
become comatose. And the only bachelors 
are elderly clubmen who look dried up. 

It seems that George Gordon Morgan’s 
family is an old New York one like the 
Malcolms and Van Corts—respectable, and 
doesn’t get divorces or go on the stage. It 
is rich, and it seems he has heaps of extra 
money. The old granduncle for whom he 
was named left him a big fortune. 


It doesn’t seem to have hurt him, though, 
because he has made a career, and does all 
sorts of fine things. When he was fifteen 
he ran away and went to sea. When they 
got him home he went to Harvard. Then 
he decided he wanted to build ships, so he 
went into some Philadelphia shipyards and 
began at the bottom. After that Susan 
says he invented things about ships, though 
I don’t exactly understand what. Susan 
says they are wonderful. 

Mr. Morgan has done things in the East 
End. He has established settlements and 
endowed schools and clubs and hospitals 
and things like that. 

I shall never forget the things he said 
about love and faith. I’ve thought of them 
over and over, and then I’ve thought of 
Narcissus, and wondered if, in the depths of 
him, in some place I haven’t found, there 
may not be some little cornerstone of that 
sort of feeling I could lay hold of and be- 
lieve in. 

But I mustn’t judge Narcissus by other 
men. He’s a poet, and his taste and his 
talent turn to writing about love and 
women. That’s the artist-side. Maybe, the 
man-side is different. Maybe, I am the one 
real, abiding love of his life, and his wan- 
derings are not the true expression of his 
nature. 

He is coming back from a country-house 
visit to-morrow and I’m going to have a 
dear little dinner for him. He dotes on the 
spaghetti I make on the chafing-dish, and 
it is lovely, for I have it steamed so nice and 
tender, and then I put in tomatoes and 
grated cheese, and it’s awfully good. That’s 
the way to put depths of devotion in a man 
if he hasn’t them, I believe. 

And I always dress sweetly. 

If a husband will just come home to 
dinner he will find the dinner all right and 
the wife, too; and, even if he’s grumpy and 
brooding, she is going to do all she can to 
cheer him up. At least, that’s the way I 
think young wives are. 

Narcissus is very gay and amusing when 
he is well fed. 


Maybe, I’m too fussy and analytical and 


exacting in expecting all the virtues of him, 
but I’d only like him to believe in one or 
two of the true things of life which I believe 
in, and that even some men not carved in 
marble or described in romance seem to 
believe in, too! 

Fripay Nicur. 

Narcissus and I did have a nice little 
dinner this evening. He was very gay and 
amusing and enjoyed the spaghetti im- 
mensely; but—well, there’s no use trying 
to find any tone and fibre in him. It isn’t 
there. 

Over our coffee, I told him of Mr. Mor- 
gan’scall and the breaking of Miss Morgan’s 
engagement. 

““What nonsense,’”’ he murmured, blow- 
ing little rings of smoke out of his ruffled, 
scarlet mouth. 

““Nonsense?’’ I asked. 

““Certainly,’’ he said. 
cumstance.”’ 

“But, Arthur,” I insisted, “this young 
man seems to hold severe creeds. He be- 
ae in fidelity and all the moral decencies 
of life.” 

“All the moral fallacies of life, my dear 
Sophie.” 

Narcissus yawned. He sat with one foot 
tucked under him in womanish fashion. 

It all came upon me in a flash. In that 
instant I understood why nothing he had 
ever done had mattered—no indifference, 
no anything. 

“Please,” I said, unable to keep the dis- 
gust out of my voice, ‘‘please take your 
foot from under you and sit up straight!” 

“You are not agreeable this evening,” 
said he. 

“Tm tired of being agreeable,’ I an- 
swered. “I’m worn out. Good-night.’’ 

To-night I examined myself severely in 
my mirror. I saw there a normal, whole- 
some vision—a healthy, rosy, clear-faced 
young person with frightened, questioning 
eyes. 

Ah, Sophie Van Cort, you were not in 
love with Narcissus; you were in love with 
his love for you! You were a vain, weak, 
blind girl, that’s all, and there’s no use cry- 
ing now. It’s done, and you’ve got to go 
along and be cheerful and brave, and stick 
to your bargain! 

It’s done! 


“Tt’s fate and cir- 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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No owner of a “talking machine” who ever got further than tak- 
ing the first thing offered him will put his good money into ordinary-— 
process disc or cylinder records. Let that sink in— for it’s a fact. — 


If you ever heard a Columbia dise or cylinder surface, in evenness of tone, in clearness, in vol- 
Record, played on a Graphophone or on any ume, in durability, and in repertory. And they 
other machine, you know quite well that you ought to be: they are made under the original 
can recognize the difference as far as you can patents, which we have always controlled, by — 
hear it. processes that elsewhere can only be imitated. 

No imagination about it. It's the best kind of 
good judgment. Columbia Records are beyond 
argument better in every way—in smoothness of 


Compure them, that’s all we ask. We are en- 
tirely willing to leave the decision to anyoue 
who has ears to hear. 


Send for our latest list of new records, disc or cylinder. Get the 
Graphophone catalogue if you don’t own a Graphophone. Cylinder 
records 25c. Disc records 60c to $5. Graphophones $7.50 to $200. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’I, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Distributing Depots: 35 West 23rd St., New York; 88 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 951 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 

Grand Prix, Paris, 1900; Grand Prize, Milan, 1906; Double 
Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Stores in all Principal Cities 
Dealers wanted wherever we are not now represented 


\g7 The grasp 
of the clasp 
is easy. It’s 
flat—the only ab- 

solutely flat clasp Re 
garter is the Brighton. , & 

Millions of men know this “% 
—buy them and wear them. 
The wear is there, and they cost 
only a quarter a pair. Remember it. 


Brightons 
are made of 
pure silk web. 
The patterns are 
new, exclusive—vari- 
oe ety enough to satisfy 
everybody. All metal parts 
are of heavy nickel-plated brass. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, a | 
pair will be sent upon receipt of price, 


Makers of PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


You Won’t Know It’s Winter 


if you use the STANDARD BOILERS AND FURNACES. They 
have been made twenty-two years. Thousands of them are now 
used in every cold portion of the United States. 

For the purpose of introducing our Furnaces and Roilers where 
they are not_known, we will make a SPECIAL OFFER to the 
PERSON FIRST ORDERING. 

. . $25.00 to $100.00 or more according to size. 
This Will Save the Buyer Write us for prices and state i Rethes 


Turnace or boiler Catalog is wanted. WRITE FOR THESE TO-DAY. 
GIBLIN & CO., Dept. 20, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 


SAVE MONEY on SCHOOL EXPENSE} 


We can make special rates this year to a limited number of students in 2000 schools and colleges, of every kint 


1 = t 30 Ss d and description. Liberal commission to teachers and student 


to actasagents. Information about any school free. Write to- 
for full particulars. State school preferred if any. COLUMBI/ 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 1077 Manhattan Building, Chicago. x 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A high class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
winter climate. For particulars get catalog — address 


DR. 8. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler Street 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
For 


Bradford Academy young wa 


One Hundred and Fifth Year. 


Thirty miles from Boston. Twenty-five acres 
grounds. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smit 
Vassar and other colleges. General course of fo 
yearsandtwo years’ course for High School graduate 
Forcatalogueand book of views, address the Princip: 


Miss Laura A. KNotTT, A.M. 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full cours 
all expenses paid, in any college, conservatory | 
business school in the country in return for a litt 
work done in leisure hours. You select the 
—we pay the bills. If you are interested, 
line addressed to 


ChattanoogaCollege of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to the degree of LL. B., and ad- 
mission to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 14 members. ‘Terms 
reasonable, Students may be self-supporting. 
Salubrious climate. Next term begins Sept. 25, 
1907. Vor illustrated catalowue address 


Major C.R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelp 


rid. The trees are always green and so 
: the lawns. Sometimes it rains! But 
not be insistent on that. Finest climate 
the world, you know, and finest water in 
: world. Therefore, finest rain-water in 
: world. 
Jateh them coming and going—even 
natically. 
3ack of Reattle there is a natural and irri- 
ed agricultural and fruit country that 
so fertile the farmers are coming to 
ittle to spend their winters and their 
ney. They raise apples and peaches 
1 berries on some of that irrigated land 
perfect it seems a shame to eat them. 
2y raise pretty nearly everything else, 
. Much of the prosperity of Seattle is 
» to the Eastern Washington farmers. 
2 amount of money they make is fabu- 
s for that sort of endeavor. You hear 
ries of clearing nine hundred dollars an 
e or more on orchards. They are true 
ries, too. 
ind when the thrifty Eastern Washing- 
_ farmer, or the man from the Yakima 
some of the other irrigated country, 
3 in with his money he catches the 
‘it. Generally, he builds a row of houses 
i flat building or a store, and gets the 
ts. Like everybody else in the place, he 
3 it both ways. 
fe catches them coming and going. 
ind it is not only the white man who 
spers in Seattle. The Japanese are 
ung in by hundreds. There is a colony 
ix thousand of them there now. Num- 
3 of them are in business. Certain sec- 
is of the telephone directory read like 
es of a Japanese directory. In other 
ions you find them sandwiched in like 
i “O’Brien, Ohiji; O’Rafferty, Osan; 
ullivan, Oyama,” and so on down the 
Nor does Seattle emit any loud cries 
ommendation when the virtues of ‘‘the 
ikees of the East’’ are mentioned by 
le who do not live close to them. The 
ific Coast is not infatuated with the 
3, little yellow man. The Pacific Coast 
es the cute, little yellow man will choke. 
ailiarity has its fatal and universal 
ct. 


‘ears ago, before Seattle was much more 
aa hamlet, California made such a row 
ut the Chinese that the Chinese were 
uded. Men who have studied the prob- 
since then, who have work to be done, 
now wailing for Chinese immigration. 

oliticians will not allow it, but most 
ple who have money invested say unre- 
eted Chinese immigration would be of 
> help to the Coast. They say the 
iestic servant problem has become hope- 
and that the Chinese are needed for 

ts, to pick the fruit, to do other tasks 
; white men do not care to do and that 
‘Chinese can do better than anybody 


sk these men about the Japanese and 
will shrug their shoulders. TheJapan- 
assume an equality with the white men 
+ gives the white men headaches. They 
too bumptious, too assertive, too cocky, 

too much given to sharp dealing in 
ness affairs,the white men say. The 
erican hurrahing for the Japanese is 
ined largely to the East. 


After the Oriental Trade 


the same time, Seattle’s trade with 
am and the Orient is constantly in- 
sing. Japanese steamers dock there. 
t country is a large and increasing 
er, not only in Seattle, but in the rest 
the country. Seattle, since the San 
icisco disaster, has reached out for this 
e. The claim is made by her leading 
chants that this is the logical point for 
bulk of the trans-Pacific commerce. 
tle is nearer Chicago than San Fran- 
)and nearer the Far East. In arguing 
question of the supremacy in the trade 
ae Pacific, the San Francisco shippers 
the harbor at Seattle is not a free har- 
and that this will work against that 


ene oe this makes no difference, 
‘use the harbor charges are no greater 
2f private ownership than they would 
nder public uarbip: 

1ere is a large amount of public better- 
t going on in Seattle. The railroads 
vompleting their terminals. New roads 
om in. The harbor is being resur- 
‘d and improved. Provision is being 
e for manufacturing. The city, which 
some eighty thousand people in 1900, 
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has trebled in size. The supporting terri- 
tory of Eastern Washington is being de- 
veloped to its highest efficiency. Alaska is 
growing as a factor with every year. Pros- 
perity is universal. 

The boomers say Seattle will have half 
a million people in a few years. They point 
to their growth in the past ten years as 
proof of the prophecy. Enthusiasts put 
the population figure at an eventual mil- 
lion. Meantime, San Francisco is prostrate 
and Seattle is taking advantage of every 
opportunity. Talk that Seattle will get 
and keep San Francisco’s commerce is idle, 
for San Francisco will be rebuilt. If there 
were no other reason than the railroads, it 
will be rebuilt. 


What Will Happen on the Pacific 


What will happen on the Pacific Coast, so 
far as the mastery of the Pacific is con- 
cerned, is this: The three great towns, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, 
will be partnership masters. There will be 
no monopoly as there has been in San 
Francisco. Each city will have a large 
share, and the question of mastery will not 
be one for serious consideration. Los 
Angeles is not ready yet, and San Francisco 
is crippled. Seattle is alive and vigorous, 
alert to every advantage, and may, in time, 
be the metropolis of the Coast. That is 
beside the question. 

These three great cities, sitting at the 
north, the middle and the south of our 
western coast, will share in the commerce 
of the Pacific, and it will not be the ques- 
tion of mastery by one or mastery by two. 
Together they will control the world trade 
with the Orient. 

Meantime, there need be no fears that 
Seattle will not get her share, no matter 
how conditions may better in San Francisco 
or how soon Los Angeles may begin to 
reach out. Seattle has the harbor, has 
people who are alive to every opportunity, 
and Seattle’s motto is: ‘‘Go to it, and get 
the money.” 

Go to it, and catch them coming and 
going, which is what Seattle does. - 


A Proctor by Proxy 


ea eey army surgeon, who had 
been appointed to the volunteers and 
put into the regular establishment, came 
up for examination for promotion. He had 
a good record in the field in the Spanish 
War and in the Philippines, but he had 
been away from his books for six years, 
getting actual experience, and he was rusty 
on some of the technicalities. 

The examining board fixed up an exam- 
ination that the dean of a medical college 
could not have passed, and the army sur- 
geon flunked. He was in sore straits, and 
went to a friend for advice. 

““What you want to do,” said the friend, 
who is a lawyer skilled in the intricacies of 
the War Department, ‘‘is to get some in- 
fluence and apply for another examination, 
after you have had a chance to brush up. 
Your record is first class, and you can do it 
easily with a little of the right kind of 
pressure.”’ 

“But where can I get influence?’ asked 
the army surgeon. “I have been over in 
the Philippines for years.” 

‘“What State are you from?” 

‘“Massachusetts.”’ 

““Go and see Proctor, and see what he 
can do for you.”’ 

Now Proctor, at that time, was the secre- 
tary of Senator Lodge. The surgeon knew 
nothing of politics, and the only Proctor he 
had ever heard of was Senator Proctor, of 
Vermont, formerly Secretary of War. He 
went to see the Senator, sent in his card 
and waited. 

The Senator looked at the card. He had 
never heard of the man, but didn’t want to 
be brusque about dismissing him, and told 
him to come in, thinking to hear his story 
and then let him go. 

All the time the army surgeon was talk- 
ing Senator Proctor tried to remember 
something about him. He couldn’t. He 
became interested and said: ‘‘ Young man, 
I am glad you came to me. [I like your 
story, and I'll see about it.” 

The Senator did see about it, too, and 
the army surgeon was given another exam- 
ination and passed with flying colors, all of 
which shows that ignorance of politics is 
not always to be despised. 


ISE men trust their business secrets only to competent and 

tried employees. They trust equally important things to 

cheap, nasty, malicious, untried wniting papers which malign 
the business and lie about its resources in every mail. You should 
choose your correspondence paper as you choose your employees. 
Get the best—the kind that will represent you, that will do you 
justice, that will carry your message safely, and that will create a 
good impression upon your correspondent, who may be your 
customer. There is no other paper for business correspondence so 
good as Strathmore Parchment unless it is Strathmore Deed. 
Te Strathmore Quality book of writing papers shows 104 different kinds of 


good business papers—some with fabric finishes—and will be shown you 
by your printer. He also has the Strathmore Book of Cover and Book Papers. 
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to anyone in a position to use fine printing papers, individual 
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Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 
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.~ The “Irish Mail Car" will go as : 
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But it is so low that / % 


there is no dan- 5 eee 
Ee Swe ger of turn- #8 - 
H hood’s restless en- Sy ingover. 
Hergy. Healthful body- 
building exercise with 
H the ** Irish Mail.’’ 
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2 to 3 H.P. Bare Engine ¢ 


Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and 
reliable 2-Cycle engine of its size on 
 earth—entirely new design, improved 
2 and perfected in every detail—makes 
speedy little launch from an ordinary 
““ row-boat, Catalog describingall sizes FREE. 


Belle Isle Motor Co. "*" Detroit, Mich. 
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Our 3 books forinventors mailed onreceipt of 6cts. stam ps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


Earning Money 


Any one can do it and no 
experience is necessary. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
AND 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 


have made it sure. If you 
think you're going to amount 
to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


J\gme oat baw) 


With a sudden nervous movement she fore- 
stalled the bolt for freedom, shut the door 
and sank down on the hall-seat, almost 
hysterical with laughter. ae 

And through the diamond sidelights she 
saw Mr. Manners wandering down the street 
as though stupefied, and at his elbow a 
complacently befuddled cook, steadying 
her steps with great dignity beside his, and 
continually attempting to straighten the 
bonnet, which had a tendency to slip down 
over her right eye. 

For a minute or two the young girl be- 
hind the door watched the amazing prog- 
ress of Manners and his cook, giving them 
a full three minutes to disappear into the 
jungles of Sixth Avenue; then, weak with 
laughter, she rose and laid her hand on the 
door, ready to make her own escape. 

At the same instant a man’s shadowy 
figure darkened the glass from the outside, 
and she heard the impatient fumbling of a 
latch-key in the lock. 

““Jones!’’ she whispered with whitening 
lips. ‘‘What on earth am I to do?” 

Glancing right and left in pallid desper- 
ation she shrank back; and as the heavy 
glass and wrought-iron door began to open, 
she turned and fairly took to her heels, 
running swiftly, blindly, yet with some oc- 
cult instinct, too, for in a moment more 
she found herself in the laundry. 

The same instinct also, perhaps, set her 
rapidly unpinning her hat and tucking it 
and her gloves and purse away in the 
depths of an ironing-table. 

Fortunately she was dressed in black. 
Freshly laundered caps and aprons lay in 
a clothes-basket near by—relics, no doubt, 
of the departed maids. She heard a step 
on the kitchen stairs, seized a cap and 
pinned it on her dark hair, threw on a 
ruffled apron, and, frightened almost to 
death, turned to confront him. 

“Maggie,”’ began Jones, walking slowly 
from the kitchen toward the laundry, 
“this is a very solemn moment in your life 
and in mine. Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, Maggie, and beauty is but skin 
deep. All human beings are born free and 
equal, and your present condition of servi- 
tude, Maggie, is an outrageous anachro- 
nism. Tyrannical society and the despotism 
of wealth, embodied in me, Maggie, have 
come into your humble kitchen to offer you 
reparation a 

He stopped suddenly as he arrived at the 
laundry door and blinked in mild surprise. 

““Where’s Maggie?” he asked, inspecting 
the strange, youthful figure in cap and 
apron, backed up fearfully against the tubs. 

““M-Maggie, the cook?”’ sheasked faintly. 
“T think she went away.” 

“What?” 

““Y-yes; with a gentleman.” 

“What gentleman?” 

“The—the one who brought me here— 
Mr. Manners.” 

“Manners! Manners!”’ exclaimed Jones. 
“You tell me that William Manners has 
been here and gone off with my cook?” 

“e Y-yes.” 

Profoundly astonished, Jones sat down 
on the clothes-basket. 

““Do you mean to tell me that he’s ac- 
tually taken her away?”’ he murmured. 

““Yes—for good.” 

Jones drew a long, deep breath of relief. 

“Tt was high time,” he said with a 
shudder. “I’ve had a narrow escape! 
She was not—not physically very attract- 
ive. I am glad you are.” 

““W-what?”’ 

“T am glad that you are physically at- 
tractive, because it will be easier for me to 
offer you marriage. You see, I’m deter- 
mined to marry somebody’s cook, and it 
might as well be my own. Have you any 
town references?”’ 

““N-no,”’ she gasped. 

“That makes no difference,” he said 
kindly. ‘Perhaps you’ve just come off the 
Island, but I don’t mind. You see, my 
creed is the simple creed of brotherly love 
and equality. The artificial social codes and 
laws which put you behind the bars ‘ 

“But I haven’t been in prison!” she said 
hysterically. 

“It’s all the same to me,” observed Jones 
mildly. ‘‘Sin should be its own punish- 
ment. Retaliation is barbarous. I remem- 
bered that when I wanted to assault 
Manners this afternoon.” 

He shuddered again and looked up into 
the fresh, pretty face of the girl by the 
window. 
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“T’m glad Maggie has gone,’ he said, 
“because I should not have avoided my 
duty had she remained. And now the de- 
cision remains with you.” 

“What decision?” 

“About marrying me. Will you?” 

“Mr. Jones! Would you actually marry 
a—a cook?” 

Jones did not answer immediately. He 
sat on the edge of the clothes-hamper, a 
curious expression on his face. Suddenly 
a ghastly pallor whitened it; he rose un- 
steadily to his feet. 

“Tt’s odd,” he muttered; ‘‘something 
seems to be happening to me all over!’’— 
And he began to move blindly toward the 
door, swaying as he progressed. 

Dismayed, the girl looked after him; 
then, as he began to stumble up the stair- 
way, she followed swiftly, saw hia almost 
fall twice recover, and start dizzily toward 
the drawing-room. 

“Are you very ill?’’ she asked, stepping 
up beside him. 

““No—something rather agreeable than 
otherwise seems to be happening to me.” 
He reeled, and she caught him. 

“Thank you; if I could reach a—a sofa 


““Courage!”’ she said, resolutely control- 
ling her own dismay, and supporting him 
to the nearest lounge, where he sank down 
on the brocaded cushions, limp, astonished 
at his own condition, but curiously con- 
tented. 

““Something is surely happening to me,” 
he repeated. ‘‘I believe—I believe that 
Manners is giving me some more absent 
treatment— powerful, concentrated, emer- 
gency treatment—in relation to you.” 

“To me /”’ she repeated, startled. 

“Yes—yes,lamsureofitnow! . . . 
How b-b-beautiful you are!” he sighed 
sentimentally. ‘How exquisitely attract- 
ive is that cap and apron! And your di- 
vinely dark eyes, and your lovely mouth, 
and = 

“Mr. Jones!”’ 

“T can’t help it; he’s making me adore 
you!”’ 

“What!” she cried, exasperated. 

The telephone upstairs began to ring 
violently. 

“Would you mind answering?”’ he asked 
appealingly. ‘‘I’m still rather dizzy.’ 

She straightened up, turned, and mounted 
the stairs with wrath in her eyes. The next 
moment the whir of the telephone bell 
ceased; Jones heard her voice, scornfully 
level and even in tone, then silence, then a 
startled exclamation. And now her voice 
became animated, expostulatory, indig- 
nant, pleading by turns: 

“Mr. Manners! I refuse to understand 
you.” 


“Of course, I hope you will be able to 
shift Mr. Jones’ affections to a worthier 


“You say that you are now giving Mr. 
Jones this new treatment?”’ 


“Yes; Mr. Jones is apparently already 
affected by something !”’ 


“Yes, you certainly have proved that 
you are able to give absent mental treat- 
ment.” 


“What!!!” 


“Mr. Manners, that is the most out- 
rageously impudent threat ——”’ 


“What!!! To revenge yourself for what 
you suffered with that cook! It certainly 
was not my fault ——”’ 


“Yes, I did laugh, but I couldn’t help it.” 


“Mr. Manners! You simply dare not 
attempt such a thing on Mr. Jones and me, 
alery if you did promise him a lady in 

aste.”’ 


“T can’t help it; Iam very sorry for Mr. 
Jones, but I certainly do not wish to learn 
to care for him g 


““Make me love Mr. Jones!!!” 


“What! You say you are making me 
fall in love with Mr. Jones? Now? Mr. 
Manners, you exasperate me! You are the 
wickedest mischief-maker in the world—or 
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would be if you could be! But I defy you 
to force me to do any ——” 


“You’re making him care for me ?” 


“T don’t believe it! You can’t do it! 
H-Heaven won’t allow you to do such 
things to Kelly!) Oh-h!—You’ve made me 
call him Kelly already! You—you are 
frightening me, Mr. Manners! I—I admit 
that you can do these terrible things—I 
confess your awful power! But don’t, Mr. 
Manners, please, please don’t m-make me 
care for him!”’ 


“Oh, you are! You are making me care 
for him now/ Care more for him every 
second! You are making me care for him 
most excessively!”’ 


“Nol! I—I don’t want you to stop— 
now! I—It’s too late; you’ve made me 
b-b-begin to love him!”’ 


“Yes, I do love him! I don’t care what 
you do to us now, because I am perfectly 
mad about him.”’’ 


“Yes, I do forgive you. I am too happy 
not to. I—It certainly was perfectly dear 
of you to make me so celestially happy. 
‘ And he’s downstairs. And I can’t 
endure this separation from him another 
instant! So, good-by——” 


“Yes, it is heavenly to be so thoroughly 
in love! Good-by a 


“Oh, what?” 


“T don’t care what anybody says!” 


“Yes. I am willing to be his lady in 
haste.” 


“All right, if you think we ought to have 
a clergyman this afternoon.” 


“Oh, thank_you! Bring any clergyman 
convenient. I'll tell Kelly how kind you 
are. Good-by!”’ 

And then she rang off, flushed, radiant, 
wonder-eyed in the dazzling beauty of a 
world transformed miraculously into Para- 
dise in as many minutes as her young life 
could count in years. 

Then listening, alert, she heard, with an 
excited flutter in her heart, the furtive step 
of Jones upon the stair, and she sprang to 
her feet, trembling in delicious trepidation 
as he entered theroom. Theystared at one 
another, spellbound, fascinated. 

““Sweetheart,’’ he whispered naively, 
partly because he didn’t know her other 
name. 

And she forgot to tell him, surrendering 
to him her slender, fragrant hands as he 
knelt there at her feet; and, desperately 
in love, she gazed down at him, tremulous, 
half-fearful, adoring the adoration in his 
upturned and worshiping eyes. 

So came to Jones his Lady in Haste. 


The Atlantic’s Dam 


jo F. STEVENS, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal, was called 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 


’ oceanic Canals several times and questioned 


about the work on the isthmus. 

One Senator had heard about ‘‘torren- 
tials rain’ in connection with the Chagres 
River, and used the expression half a dozen 
times, much to the disgust of Stevens. 

Then he branched off to the Gatun dam. 

““Now, Mr. Stevens,’ he said, ‘‘ what will 
be the effect of confining a hundred and ten 
square miles of water behind this dam? 
Will not this great lake push over that 
dam?” 

“The effect,” said Mr. Stevens coldly, 
“will be about the same as a push you 
ane’ give with your shoulder to the Capi- 
LOles 

“But,” persisted the Senator, “think of 
the tremendous pressure of that great body 
of water against that dam.” 

“T am thinking of it,” said Stevens. ‘‘I 
am thinking of it in the light of a very 
simple and well-understood principle of 
hydrostatics. Did you ever hitir of the 
dykes of Holland that withstand the pres- 
sure of the entire Atlantic Ocean?”’ 

And that part of the examination ended 
right there. 
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“Vacation For Me,” 


says the wise traveller, “would 


not be complete without the 
delicious liquid dentifrice, 


Health and comfort, especially in 
warm weather, depend upon the de- 
lightful refreshing which Rubifoam 
alone can give; it purifies the 
mouth, sweetens the breath and 
antiseptically cleanses the 
teeth, fortifying them 
against any ill effects from 
change of food or climate. 

Every season, every 
day, it is wise to 
use Rubifoam. 

25 cents 
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A Weekly Salary 


To Young Men 
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[HE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


During June and July 
we engaged several hun- 
dred young men to rep- 
resent THe SATURDAY 
EveENING Post and THE 
Lapies’ HoME JourRNAL 
—to look after our re- 
newals and to send new 
business. For this work 
we paid aregular weekly 
salaryand extra commis- 
sions. We feel so well 
satisfied with the result 
that we shall engage 
| 300 more young men to 
take up the same work 
in August and September. 


_ Weare willing to pay a 
weekly salary of Thirty-five 
dollars oriess, depending on 
‘the amount of time you can 
give to the work. There 
is nothing indefinite or 
“competitive” about the 
| offer—-simply definite wages 
for a certain amount of 
wwork. You can arrange to 
igive us all or only a part of 
fyour time. There is no 
/expense to you; we take 
‘all the risk. We do not 
require previous similar 
experience. If you are 
interested, address 
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The Glutton of the Great Snow 


(Continued from Page 9) 


adversary. They seemed prepared to stay 
there indefinitely, in the hope of starving 
out the carcajou and tearing her to pieces. 
Perceiving this, the carcajou turned her 
back upon them, climbed farther up the 
tree to a comfortable crotch, and settled 
herself indifferently for a nap. For all her 
voracious appetite, she knew she could go 
hungry longer than any wolf, and quite 
wear out the pack in a waiting game. Then 
the trapper, indignant at seeing so much 
good meat spoiled, but hissporting instincts 
stirred to sympathy by the triumph of one 
beast like the carcajou over a whole wolf- 
pack, turned his back upon the scene and 
resumed his tramp. The wolves had lost 
prestige in his eyes, and he now felt ready 
to fight them all with his single axe. 


CHAPTER III 

Hees that day on the wolf-pack cher- 

ished a sleepless grudge against the 
carcajou, and wasted precious hours, from 
time to time, striving to catch her off her 
guard. The wolf’s memory is a long one, 
and the feud lost nothing in its bitterness 
as the winter weeks, loud with storm or 
still with deadly cold, dragged by. Fora 
time the crafty old carcajou fed fat on the 
flesh which none but she could touch, while 
all the other beasts but the bear, safe 
asleep in his den, and the porcupine, brows- 
ing contentedly on hemlock and spruce, 
went lean with famine. During this 
period, since she had all that even her 
great appetite could dispose of, the car- 
cajou robbed neither the hunter’s traps nor 
the scant stores of the other animals. But 
at last her larder was bare. Then, turning 
her attention to the traps again, she speed- 
ily drew upon her the trapper’s wrath, and 
found herself obliged to keep watch against 
two foes at once, and they the most power- 
ful in the wilderness—namely, the man and 
the wolf-pack. Even the magnitude of 
this feud, however, did not daunt her 
greedy but fearless spirit, and she continued 
to rob the traps, elude the wolves, and 
evade the hunter’s craftiest efforts, till 
the approach of spring not only eased 
the famine of the forest but put an end 
to the man’s trapping. When the furs of 
the wild kindred began to lose their gloss 
and vitality, the trapper loaded his pelts 
upon a big hand-sledge, sealed up his cabin 
securely, and set out for the settlements 
before the snow should all be gone. Once 
assured of his absence, the carcajou de- 
voted all her strength and cunning to 
making her way into the closed cabin. 
At last, after infinite patience and en- 
deavor, she managed to get in, through the 
roof. There were supplies—flour, and 
bacon, and dried apples, all very much to 
her distinctly catholic taste—and she 
enjoyed herself immensely till private 
duties summoned her reluctantly away. 

Spring comes late to the great snows, but 
when it does come it is swift and not to be 
denied. Then summer, with much to do 
and little time to do it in, rushes ardently 
down upon the plains and the fir-forests. 
About three miles back from the cabin, on 
a dry knoll in the heart of a tangled swamp, 
the old wolverene dug herself a commodi- 
ous and secret burrow. Here she gave 
birth to a litter of tiny young ones, much 
like herself in miniature, only of a paler 
color and softer, silkier fur. In her ardent, 
unflagging devotion to these little ones she 
undertook no hunting that would take her 
far from home, but satisfied her appetite 
with mice, slugs, worms and beetles. 

Living in such seclusion as she did, her 
enemies the wolves lost all track of her for 
the time. The pack had broken vi as a 
formal organization, according to the cus- 
tom of wolf-packs in summer. But there 
was still more or less cohesion, of a sort, 
between its scattered members; and the 
leader and his mate had a cave not many 
miles from the wolverene’s retreat. 

As luck would have it, the gray old 
leader, returning to the cave one day with 
the body of a rabbit between his gaunt 
jaws, took a short cut across the swamp, 
and came upon the trail of his long-lost 
enemy. In fact, he came upon several of 
her trails; and he understood very well 
what it meant. He had no time, or inclina- 
tion, to stop and look into the matter then; 
but his sagacious eyes gleamed with venge- 
ful intention as he continued his journey. 

About this time—the time being a little 

ast midsummer—the man came back to 
is cabin, bringing supplies. It was a long 


journey between the cabin and the settle- 
ments, and he had to make it several 
times during the brief summer, in order to 
accumulate stores enough to last through 
the long, merciless season of the great 
snows. When he reached the eabin and 
found that, in spite of all his precautions, 
the greedy carcajou had outwitted him and 


broken in, and pillaged his stores, his in- 


dignation knew no bounds. 


The carcajou had become an enemy more 


dangerous to him than all the other beasts 
of the wild together. She must be hunted 
down and destroyed before he could go on 
with his business of laying in stores for the 
winter. 

For several days the man prowled in 
ever-widening circles around his cabin, 
seeking to pick up his enemy’s fresh trail. 
At last, late one afternoon, he found it, on 
the outskirts of the swamp. It was too late 
to follow it up then. But the next day he 
set out betimes with rifle, axe and spade, 
vowed to the extermination of the whole 
carcajou family, for he knew, as well as the 
old wolf did, why the careajou had taken 
up her quarters in the swamp. 

It chanced that this very morning was 
the morning when the wolves had under- 
taken to settle their ancient grudge. The 
old leader—his mate being occupied with 
her cubs—had managed to get hold of two 
other members of the pack, with memories 
as long as his. The unraveling of the trails 
in the swamp was an easy task for their 
keen noses. They found the burrow on the 
dry, warm knoll, prowled stealthily all 
about it for a few minutes, then set them- 
selves to digging it open. When the man, 
whose wary, moccasined feet went noise- 
lessly as a fox’s, came in eyeshot of the 
knoll, the sight he caught through the dark 
jumble of tree-trunks brought him to a 
stop. Heslunk behind a screen of branches 
and peered forth with eager interest. 
What he saw was three big, gray wolves, 
starting to dig furiously. He knew they 
were digging at the carcajou’s burrow. 

When the wolves fell to digging their 
noses told them that there were young 
carcajous in the burrow, but they could not 
be sure whether the old one was at home 
or not. On this point, however, they were 
presently informed. As the dry earth flew 
from beneath their furious claws, a dark, 
blunt snout shot forth, to be as swiftly 
withdrawn. Its appearance was followed 
by a yelp of pain, and one of the younger 
wolves drew back, walking on three legs. 
One forepaw had been bitten clean through, 
and he lay down, whining, to lick and 
cherish it. That paw, at least, would do 
no more digging for some time. 

The man, in his hiding-place behind the 
screen, saw what had happened, and felt a 
twinge of sympathetic admiration for his 
enemy, the savage little fighter in the bur- 
row.. The remaining two wolves now grew 
more cautious, keeping back from the en- 
trance as well as they could, and under- 
mining its edges. Again and again the 
dark muzzle shot forth, but the wolves 
always sprang away in time to escape pun- 
ishment. This went on till the wolves had 


made such an excavation that the man | 


thought they must be nearing the bottom 
of the den. He waited breathlessly for the 
dénouement, which he knew would be 
exciting. 

He had not long to wait. 


On a sudden, as if jerked from a cata- | 


pult, the old careajou sprang clear out, 
snatching at the muzzle of the nearest 
wolf. He dodged, but not quite far 
enough; and she caught him fairly in the 


side of the throat, just behind the jaw. ’ 


It was a deadly grip, and the wolf rose on 
his hindlegs, struggling frantically to shake 
her off. But with her great strength and 
powerful, clutching claws, which she used 
almost as a bear might, she pulled him 
down on top of her, striving to use his bulk 
as a shield against the fangs of the other 
wolf; and the two rolled over and over to 
the foot of the knoll. 

It was the second young wolf, unfor- 
tunately for her, that she had fastened 
upon, or the victory, even against such 
odds, might have been hers. But the old 
leader was wary. He saw that his comrade 
was done for; so he stood watchful, biding 
his chance to get just the grip he wanted. 
At length, as he saw the younger wolf’s 
struggles growing feebler, he darted in and 
slashed the carcajou frightfully across the 
loins. But this was not the hold that he 
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wanted. As she dropped her victim and 
turned upon him valiantly, he caught her 
high up on the back, and held her fast be- 
tween his bone-crushing jaws. It was a 
final and fatal grip; but she was not beaten 
until she was dead. With her fierce eyes 
already glazing she writhed about and 
succeeded in fixing her death-grip upon 
the victor’s lean fore leg. With the last 
ounce of her strength, the last impulses of 
her courage and her hate, she clinched her 
jaws till her teeth met through flesh, sinew 
and the cracking bone itself. Then her 
lifeless body went limp, and with a swing 
of his massive neck the old wolf flung her 
from him. 

Having satisfied himself that she was 
quite dead, the old wolf now slunk off on 
three legs into the swamp, holding his 


maimed and bleeding limb as high as he 
could. Then the man stepped out from 
his hiding-place and came forward. The 
wolf who had been first bitten got up and 
limped away with surprising agility; but 
the one in whose throat the old earcajou 
had fixed her teeth lay motionless where he 
had fallen, a couple of paces from his dead 
slayer. Wolf-pelts were no good at this 
season, so the man thrust the body care- 
lessly aside with his foot. But he stood 
for a minute or two looking down with 
whimsical respect on the dead form of the 
carcajou. 

“Y” ain’t nawthin’ but a thief an’ stinkin’ 
Glutton,” he muttered presently, ‘‘an’ the 
whole kit an’ bilin’ of ye’s got to be wiped 
out! But, when it comes to grit, clean 
through, I takes off my cap to ye!”’ 


THE WORKINGMAN’S WIFE 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


The hours through which these Slavic 
women can keep up their round of dancing, 
drinking and eating would be impossible to 
the women of any other race. But usually 
at the end of two or three days of festivities 
they get tired of this monotony—begin to 
find it a little dull, perhaps—and start a 
fight. And they fight in earnest, women 
and men, for hardly one of these brawls 
goes by without killing its man. And 
usually these crimes escape detection, be- 
cause the sentiment of the people is not 
against them and it is so easy to conceal a 
man’s body. The commonest way is to 
throw it into a stream or ditch, and as these 
are absolutely black with coal-dust, thick 
with sulphur or red earth, even the shallow- 
est will conceal a body for days. 

And yet there is absolutely no higher 
pleasure awaiting Marie Wallewsky and 
her husband than such festivities and such 
drunken brawls. The once-beautiful hills 
and valleys have been disfigured by fire 
and sulphur until there is nothing beautiful 
for them to look at; the house in which they 
must live is sordid and mean; there are no 
libraries in their town, no decent theatres, 
no public lectures—absolutely nothing for 
them to do but to eat and drink and dance. 


The local police are quite unable to cope 
with the consequent lawless situation, and 
it has been found necessary to keep a regi- 
ment of the constabulary in the valley. 
These men ride up and down, doing picket 
duty, followed by the scowls of the women. 
I am told that their practice targets are 
often destroyed in the night by the resent- 
ful Slavs, and that, when there is trouble, 
they are more afraid of the miners’ wives 
than of the miners themselves. Many 
police officers and soldiers, it is said, have 
been killed by the women. It may be 
necessary to keep these people under with 
guns; but, up to the present, however, the 
policy of those in authority has simply been 
one of crushing them down. 

Formerly, when the mines were in pos- 
session of the Irish, Welsh, Scotch and 
English, the miners had their study classes 
and song festivals. Mightit not be well to try 
by some such gentle means to lift the invad- 
ing Slavs out of their brutality? For better 
or worse, the miners’ wives of the next gen- 
eration will be the mothers of Americans. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Miss Bensley upon the environment, 
characteristics and ideals of The American Work- 
ingman’s Wife to-day. 


THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


The best handlers of men often seem to 
pick raw units haphazard. Unless the vital 
spark has forever flickered out in a candi- 
date, unless he is unquestionably a bad egg 
through and through, they add him to the 
organization. ‘‘Team work”’ does the rest. 

lt may be jingoism to believe that the 
element of ‘‘team work’’ is something we 
excel in here in America. They may do 
this better in France. A railroad coach was 
wanted in a hurry not long ago in India. 
The Hindu laborer is not prized for his 
speed or staying power. A little team or- 
ganization, however, and an appeal to the 
Hindu to let out the throttle a notch and 
show what native labor could do, resulted 
in the production of that coach from rough 
material in forty hours. 

But team work seems to be the charac- 
teristic of Yankee business. We have had 
it since Franklin’s time. General Brad- 
dock stormed at farmers who would not 
risk their wagons to haul military supplies. 
Franklin wrote an advertisement, spoke to 
a few people, and in three days had all the 
transport needed. There comes to mind, 
too, that crude militia regiment he organ- 
ized and drilled, which ‘‘accompanied me 
to my house, and would salute me with 
some rounds fired before my door, which 
shook down and broke several glasses of 
my electrical apparatus.” 

Team work may be the man-to-man rela- 
tion in a small shop, or committee organi- 
zation ina big one. A New York contractor 
issues specifications for brickwork that 
divides each job up into equal sections, and 
insures an even start on all, and makes the 
whole an athletic contest. The same num- 
ber of men are put on each section, and men 
of the same nationality if possible. The 
same kind of material is issued, and there 
are prizes and recognition for the winners. 
This plan not only secures more speed than 
crowding the job with a large force, but 
brings out qualities in individuals that 
mark them for promotion as foremen. 

A large industrial plant had friction until 
the committee plan was adopted—each de- 
partment headed by a committee of not 


more than six which could take up diffi- 
culties of its own work, and also be called 
into general advisory councils. There was 
little trouble after that, for the men who 
knew things had a voice, and all work went 
on under arrangements previously dis- 
cussed, understood and agreed to, and 
workers in different departments got ac- 
quainted with one another—perhaps the 
most essential point of all. The idea of 
“‘get together”’ is a regular Hague tribunal 
of peace in industrial affairs. One organi- 
zation has carried it so far that a conference 
must not only be held in all difficulties, but 
those who come to the conference are never 
permitted to leave in pique, anger or dis- 
satisfaction. Such discussions seldom run 
along like the afternoon meeting of a sew- 
ing circle. Energy comes to confer—high- 
priced energy—and sometimes politics and 
personal rancor. But the difficulty is 
threshed out in the open, and no matter 
how the decision finally falls, this rule 
brings everything to a close in sweetness 
and light, largely because it is a rule for 
just such occasions. 

Dig into the heart of the aggressive, loyal 
organization, in whatever line, and it will 
be found that somewhere there is a per- 
sonality, and that somehow the idea of 
working for the growth and glory of the or- 
ganization has been skillfully imposed upon 
that organization from top to bottom. 
This executive does it through profit shar- 
ing, that one by a race against the calendar 
and the clock, others by the promotion of 
friendly rivalry between employees, still 
others by prizes, percentages and what not. 
Every plan is built into the fibre of its par- 
ticular organization, and cannot be trans- 
planted. System and basic principles do 
much. But behind them, somewhere, is 
the human stimulus and sympathy that 
make it go from one year’s end to the other, 
and never permit the ‘‘What’s the use?”’ 
query to arise in the minds of those who 
are carrying it out. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
papers on modern methods in the management of 
employees. t 
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As a throat and nasal cleanser, DIOXOGEN is a powerful, enjoyable 
prophylactic. 

As a harmless antiseptic cleanser of all parts of the body, especially 
if injured, DIOXOGEN is in accordance with the teachings of the 
highest authorities. 


DIOXOGEN has so many uses that no well-informed family will 
be without it. Carry it with you when you travel—on vacations, 
trips and tours. 

To protect yourself against imposition, always call for DIOXOGEN 
in original sealed packages. ‘Vhree convenient sizes on sale every where. 
Never ask merely for “A quarter’s worth of peroxide.” ‘The market 
is full of inferior peroxide of hydrogen which changes, spoils, , 
turns rank, tastes bitter and unbearable, and has a very disagree- 

able odor. DIOXOGEN never changes or spoils. It has a 
clean, wholesome taste. It is delightfully refreshing and 
pleasant to use. 

DIOXOGEN is peroxide of hy drogen,—the purest 
that can be inade—“*The kind that keeps ’— but 
all peroxide of hydrogen is not DIOXOGEN. 

DIOXOGEN is the trade-mark name of 
the purest peroxide of hydrogen. é 
Made only by 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


twelve different foreign countries so far. 
Write today for catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 


Brush Runabout Co. 


24 Baltimore Ave., Detroit /COUNTRY 


El ee ie = 
ae 
10 Days Free Trial | 
We ship on approval, without a cent { 
deposit, freight prepaid. ON’ E 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair a 
Do Not Buy tires from anyone 
any price until you receive our latest @ 
catalogs illustrating every kind of b 
cycle, and have learned our unhea 
of prices and marvelous aie offers. 
is all it will cost you 
ONE CENT to write a postal an 
everything will be sent you free, post 


paid, by return mail. You will g 
much valuable information. Do no 


\ ¥ ng \ 
e \ iH 
Sweet Surprise Ril) NSE ese te now. | 
\\ TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- 
NU Wheels and all sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.L-55 CHICAGO 
SQUAB 
BOOK 


Breed squabs to make money. Read 


When the weary appetite longs for some 


entrancing thrill, some superlative delight, try 


NABISCO waren 


As rosy dawn gilds the morning with radiant 


Elbert Hubbard believes in HOWARD 
Watches. Knowing this, we asked him to 
put his belief into print. ‘‘ Watch Wisdom” 
is the result—a little Roycroft booklet in 
which ‘Fra Elbertus’’ tells just what he 
thinks of the 


HOWARD — 


WATCH 


It’s well worth reading, whether you are 


going to buy a watch or not. a 
ILOWARD Watches are sold complete, f[ 
case and movement, at fixed prices by all & 
dealers—$35 to $150, according to quality of 
case, number of jewels, and the adjustments. 


rom eggs t 
squabs in 


stories of customers 
who started small and 
now breed big flocks. Send < 
for our beautifully printed and 

illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 

to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
(New Edition.) Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 423 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass. 


hue, so these sparkling dessert confections 


gild the little and the great desserts of every 


We sell stories, plays, and book. MSS. on commission; We ] 
read, criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you © 
where to sell them. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism 
by mail. Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents — 
a word. Send for free booklet, ‘*‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells ] 
how and gives prices. Special 10-day offer. THORNTON 
WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Founded 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION | 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. | 


ane: Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs | 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it suc 
fully for lack of original patents ow 
by us. No twist motion in our di 
No belt or switch necessary. 
batteries whatever, for make 
with break or jump-spark, Water and 
full dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


W TEDD NG INVITATIONS $ infor § oy” “ moTsINGER DEVICE MFG. 
| 100 for $3.50 mation. =< 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U- 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. PATENTS SE pa oe = EE 


ioith 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram j 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. Free report as to Patentability. MIlustrated Gu ide 
The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. 


PATENTS WATSON Oa GOING WEST ? Reduced rates, thro 


cars for household goods 
To and from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast point 

Advice and book free. TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Terims moderate. Highest references. Best services. Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chics 


~ MIE? PEP PP =? I a ee ae ae ee a a ae ae ae a ee oe | x 
i Ge ODOR GP GP C2 OP GE Oe GP GP OR OD AD OP OF OF OF OR OP a OOOO ICI 


“Watch Wisdom” will be sent 


EE SST NIORE OE ere day with ever fresh and sweet surprise. 


| B. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
CG ieee a a 
MakeaMotor Boatoi 
any Boatin5 Minutes 


Here’s alittle, 2h. p. marine motor 
(40 lbs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stern post of 
| your boat in 5 minutes with- 
_ outany tools. Drives an|8-ft. 
row boat 7 miles per hour 
(runs 8 hours on one gallon 


| gasoline). Can be detached from 
* boat just as quickly and stored in 
*, box in which it is carried. Sim- 
snl plest motor made—does not get 
out of order. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Catalog 


free 
— 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough, My graduates are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
. Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 


Write for catalog with full description and price. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


A retail clothier can pick from his stock 
of sizes a suit that has your breast and 
waist measure, but he may have to cut 
off the legs, lengthen the sleeves and 
“alter’’ the coat across the shoulders 
before the suit will look as if it be- 
longed to you. 


In doing all this the original propor- 
| tions are destroyed and then its lack 
| of proper shape and style will always 
bother you. 


When your clothes are made for you, 
you are measured thoroughly before 
the cloth is cut, your tastes in style 
are consulted, and the garments built 


We make suits and overcoats to order 
for $25 to $40—about the price of 
ready-made clothing, and two suits 
‘cost about the same price the little 
local tailor must charge for one. 


H ’ 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 


Samples of our new Fall cloths shown in 
every city. Ask us where they can be seen. 


Because the 


Krementz 
Collar Button 


costs more to manu- 
facture than any 
other gold-plated 
# collar button on the 

market. The reason? 
There’s more gold in it. 
___Not a mere wash or dip, but a layer of 
gold rolled on the supporting metal. 
‘Wears longer than any other button 
‘made. The quality is stamped on back 
and guaranteed. All first-class dealers 
_keep them. ‘Story of Collar Button” 
| givesall styles andsizes. Free for asking, 
bo 


‘ KREMENTZ & CO. 
| 40 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 


Bank by Mail 


with this bank, whose twelve years’ 
record of strong, conservative man- 
agement and uninterrupted growth 
| have won for it the confidence of 
| seventy thousand depositors. 


_ 4 Per Cent Interest 


Send today for our free booklet “A” 
' giving full particulars about our sys- 
tem of handling out-of-town accounts. 


| The 


Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00. 
Resources, $30,000,000.00. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Jur 8 books forinventors mailed onreceipt of 6cts. stamps 


t. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sense and Nonsense 


The Man Behind the Hat 


The man behind the gun, we know, 
Deserves his meed of praise, 

As does the man behind the hoe, 
Who seeks his crops to raise ; 

We laud the man behind the plow — 
Be very sure of that ! 

But with our pity should endow 
The man behind the hat. 


The man behind the racing-car 
Is far and widely known; 
The mighty power is felt afar 
Of him behind the throne. 
But who can speak the bitter woe 
Of him who oft has sat 
And viewed with craning neck a show — 
The man behind the hat ? 


The heroine, a maiden sweet, 
The gallant hero met, 

Who led her to a garden seat 
Behind a pink aigrette ; 

Beneath an ostrich plume of green 
The happy lovers sat. 

O, most romantic was the scene 
To him behind the hat ! 


A buckle with its silver sheen 
Shone starlike overhead, 

And fluffy masses of maline 
Adorned the garden bed ; 

The villain from behind a quill 
Crept softly like a cat. 

O, how the tragedy did thrill 
The man behind the hat! 


The heroine sank fainting down 
By wings of Alice blue ; 
The hero leaped o’er bow of brown 
And stabbed the villain through. 
The bleeding corpse then weltering lay 
Upon a leghorn flat : 
And this was how appeared the play 
To him behind the hat. 
— Elsie Duncan Yale. 


Serving Tea in Wall Street 


OR of the largest private banking and 

bond houses in Wall Street has adopted 
the English custom of serving tea to its 
employees every afternoon at four o’clock. 
This innovation for America is character- 
istic of the attitude of the firm toward its 
employees. 

The firm believes in giving its men proper 
recreation and diversion, and the result is 
an increased spirit and efficiency. The tea 
is served every working day. For those 
who do not drink tea, chocolate or cocoa is 
served. The refreshments are prepared on 
an electric stove in a small anteroom by a 
woman especially hired for this purpose. 
With the tea or chocolate the employees 
receive biscuits or small cakes. The dis- 
tribution applies to everybody in the es- 
tablishment, from the firm down to the 
newest office boy. 

One interesting feature of this custom 
is that, instead of interfering with the work 
of the day, it really stimulates it. The men 
sometimes continue their dictation while 
sipping their tea. The refreshment leaves 
them revived and in good mental and 
physical shape to continue the day. 


When Carrie Got the Hatchet 


ARRIE NATION, the smasher, did 
some smashing in Washington not long 

ago and was arrested and taken to the 
police-station. 

“‘Name, please? 

“Carrie Nation.” 

‘‘What is your occupation?” 

Mrs. Nation assumed a dramatic pose, and 
shouted: ‘‘I ama servant of the Lord!”’ 

“‘Servant,’’ wrote the unemotional desk- 
sergeant. ‘‘Officer, take her back.” 


said the desk-sergeant. 


A Premium on Originality 


A Roe Standard Oil Company, which has 
one of the finest business organizations 
in the world, practically sets a premium on 
originality among its employees. Roughly, 
all the men in its employ who have posi- 
tions of responsibility are divided into two 
kinds: those who ‘‘think,” as the Standard 
Oil phrase goes, and those who ‘‘do not 
think.” It has been the rule of this great 
corporation in all its many branches and 
adjunct corporations always to heed a sug- 
gestion of an employee. 


Once a clerk in one of the ipe-line com- 
panies approached his bhief-and made a 
suggestion for an improvement in changing 
the oil from car to tank. 


After a moment’s calculation the man- 


ager said: 


“But that will cost thirty-two thousand | 


dollars. Do you believe in it that much?” 

“Yes,” replied the clerk. 

The plan was tried and it failed. But 
neither the manager nor the clerk was 
discouraged. Some time later the clerk 
came along with another idea that im- 
pressed the manager; it was tried and 
succeeded. The saving to the company 
considerably exceeded the loss on the origi- 
nal idea. 

This attitude of the company is a stimu- 
lus to work and to originality, and the result 
has been reaped in large efficiency. 


Attached to Mrs. Brady 


{his Bradys used to drive several miles 
to mass each Sunday in “‘the little 
thrap’’ with “‘th’ ould gray mare.” Micky, 
“the boy,” a being of many summers, whom 
custom and a conservative tradition had, 
in spite of his uncertain years, always 
treated as the possessor of perpetual 
adolescence, drove. Next him sat Mrs. 
Brady, decorous in black, while, scattered 
about the straw in the body of the vehicle, 
was a large assortment of “the childer’”? — 
Bradys of all ages, sexes and sizes, bare- 
legged and otherwise—each exuberant and 
articulate. 

It remains to this day a disputed point 
among the Bradys as to what memory of 
earlier and more frisky days induced 
“‘th’ ould gray mare”’ to behave as she did 
on this particular Sunday. 

Rounding a corner, she swerved into 
the ditch, and before Micky, the boy, 
could cope with the situation, a pile of 
Bradys, vertical and horizontal, had been 
dumped into the ditch, with the little trap 
turned over and resting on top of the 
struggling heap. 

Then, high above the babel of cries came 
Mrs. Brady’s voice: ‘Pull me out, Mick, 
for the love o’ Hivin! The black legs is 
mine!”’ 


A Park Reverie 


So lovely here, so cool and sweet, 
With velvet greensward at our feet, 
A welcome spot for lad or lass— 

“ Keep off the grass !” 


How rare the perfumes that arise 

From earth and bid us to the skies 

In visions of our dreamy hours — 
“Don’t pick the flowers !” 


See, here’s a lake whereon we see 

Great fowls that glide so gracefully, 

With all about it velvet lawns — 
“Don’t feed the swans !” 


An ancient oak tree’s clustering shade ; 

As though to hide the sun ’twere made, 

Where, timid, peeps the antlered deer — 
“No lounging here !” 


A path, so smooth, and leading far 

Down where the cloistered shadows are. 

A cyclist’s way.— Halt, foot of mine: 
“Five dollars fine !” 


How splendid ’tis thus to commune 
With Nature. See, the rising moon 
Casts mellow lustre all about — 
“Take this way out.” —J, W. Foley. 


A Prophet in His Own Country 


Wiese pilgrim once made his 
way to Summit, New Jersey, to pay 
his respects to Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
At the station he asked the liveryman, 
who had been in service there for thirty 
years: 

“Can you tell me where Doctor Mabie 
lives?”’ 

‘‘Never heard of him,” replied the livery- 
man. 

“Surely you must,” continued the pil- 
grim. ‘I mean Hamilton Wright Mabie.” 

“Shucks!”’ responded the driver. ‘He 
ain’t a doctor. He’s a reporter for a news- 

aper.”’ 
E Vhen told of this incident, Mr. Mabie 
put the seal on it by saying: 

“‘And just to think that I subscribed for 
a wooden leg for that liveryman!”’ 


Favorite 


ELGIN 


There are different grades of 
ELGINS—different priced ELGINS 


—but each one carries with it the 
reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well- 
known—it stands for accuracy, 
reliability, durability. 

An ELGIN that is in great favor 
is the G. M. WHEELER GRADE, 
a finely adjusted, 17 jewel move- 
ment and priced within the reach 
of everyone. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.’ 


The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN has long been known for its 
accuracy and is now made in the 
popular thin models andsmallsizes. 

Ask to see it—its value will 
surprise you. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, II. 


Hammerless 
Take Down 


Simplest take-down, high power rifle on the 
market. Hasvall the strength, accuracy and endur- 
ance of the Savage regular ’99 Model. Easy to 
take down as a shot gun; yet when assembled, the 
parts are automatically LOCKED into position. 
Can’t be put together unless put together as tight 
and solid and rigid and accurate as a non-take- 
down rifle. Neither can it work loose by repeated 
taking down and assembling. 

Packs into small space; handy to clean, and loses 
none of its big game power by reason of its take- 
down feature. Examine this new Savage at all 
good dealers. Two lengths— 22 and 26 inch, round 
barrels. Price, $20.00. Send for the new Savage 
catalogue. Every sportsman should have it. 


Savage Arms Co., No. 78 Savage Ave., Utica, N.Y. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


ter-Wings 


Price 25c 
and 35c¢ 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of anyone who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. i 
adjusted. Tak € 

Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-g« 

dealers, etc. Ordering from u 


, etc., aS necessary school supply. 


does not wet or 
muss you. All the 
water goes straight 
out through 
[he purest 
and toughest rub- the nozzle. 
ber, with four plies of 

j tightly woven fabric, make 

{ “Greenleaf '’ Hose proof 

against pin-hole leaks anc 
dribbling water ‘ Greenleaf "’ 
is the most durable hose made 
and at the same time is light 
and elastic. Water pressures 
which burst ordinary hose fat! 
to even expand 

« Greenleaf *" 

ASK YOUR DEALER ae 
for ‘Greenleaf’' Hose. If he hasn't it, for free 
don’t let him sell youa just as good" brand, B ihe 
Send $10 direct to us and we will express, te ates 
prepaid, 50 feet “Greenleaf ’' Hose, complete ; BAVINE, 
with standard nozzle and coupling. Address “inside 
home office or nearest branch. hose in- 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY ete 

JEANNETTE, PA. t 
NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway. CHICAGO — 1241 
Michigan Avenue. PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad 
St. ATL rA, GA.—102 N. Pryor St. BOSTON— 
20 Park Square. BUFFALO—717 Main St. DETROIT 
— 237 Jefferson Avenue. CLEVEI AND — 2154-6 East 


Ninth St. SAN FRANCISCO 
— 512-14 Mission St 
LONDON — 26 City 
Roa 


10 H. F 
springs or oportions 
sprockets. Only 3 moving 
parts. All . 
bearings ) 
babbitted. +! 
For your 
Row Boat, 
il Boat, 
Launch. 
H 10,000 in use. 


6 Send for 


testimonials. 


| DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
: 1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 


sizes ready 

to ship. 

SEND FOR 
FREE 


RE 
CATALOG 


Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, furnish- 


TC 
# S ing complete outfits 
me O98) and explicit instruc- 
OAD none at a surprisingly 

ow cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special otfer. Sent Free. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 


20 Fine ‘Shines’ —10c 


Generous Trial Offer 
to Prove the Quality of 


| Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


; Send dime and dealer's name today 
j for handsome Opal Glass Box (with 
#i%j] metal screw top) filled with this won 
—= 3 derful new shoe polish, Soe 


i ememnieieemmemmentll 


Cream 


hoes soft, pliable, comfortable. 
rarmients. 


Does not rub off or 
The best shoe polish in the finest, handiest 


on the market. Your dime back if not as good as we say. 
Regular size (enough for 80 shines) 25 cents. 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


ae 2 8 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


Aes from an Inyestment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of our box Ball Alleysin Sullivan, Ind.y 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It isforamusement and vhysicalexercise, anc liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach- 
ers, in factall classes of both sexes play Box Ball. More than 5000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 
be installedin 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town. Booklet free 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 
HOME 


The oldest and best school. 


Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. 


Recognized by courts and 


educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
Three courses — 
Prep res for 


ors. Takes spare time only. 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better your condi- 
tion and prospects in business 
Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
622 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


To Canada—By subscription $2,25 the year. 
In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Toronto and Montreal, six cents. 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 


Single copies, outside of 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before luesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


About Jack Spurlock 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal vf any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line fo the days when young Bensamin Frank- 
din edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —saveonly 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than ayear he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


We have been receiving a good many letters from our 
readers asking for more of Jack Spurlock’s adventures. 
While each of the stories, so far printed, has been complete 
in itself, we appreciate that Jack raised certain questions 
as to his future, about which any one that had become at 
all interested in Jack might reasonably be curious. We 
have, consequently, written asking him for news, and in 
reply we have received the following letter: 


Dear Post :— 


Please don’t mention it, at least for a month or two yet. I 


am the busiest little cup of tea this side of Japan. 


I have a job 


and am eating three times a day, and I am afraid that, if I 


indulge in any writing stunt, it will change my luck. 


I will 


send all the news just as soon as I think that things are copper- 
riveted here ; but I have got to run now, for Master Reginald is 
calling for me to go out with him in his new car. 


Yours, JACK. 


The Rebuilding of Our Cities 


America was built to meet the daily need. Our settle- 
ments sprang up to give shelter and protection; they 
became towns for small trades; they were made cities to 
meet the demands of great industries. But now the merely 
utilitarian motive no longer presses; the broad sociological 
and esthetic impulses are at work; to better the condition 
of the less fortunate citizens and to beautify the whole— 
that is the spirit which is working tremendous changes in 
our big centres of population, the spirit which is to spend 
in Chicago alone enough money to finance a European king- 
dom. Ernest Poole will tell about Chicago’s plans in the 


next issue of this magazine. 


There is a good deal more in that next issue which, if 
space permitted, we would like to talk about. The Cook’s 
Mate is a first-rate humorous sea-story by Morley Roberts ; 
that unusual serial, Narcissus, the Near-Poet, comes to a 
conclusion which few of its many enthusiastic readers 
will have foreseen, and so do the stirring adventures of 
Young Lord Stranleigh; there is a page of anecdotes about 
Wall Street Men; a strong special article on the value of 
executive ability in business management, and an immedi- 
ately interesting and important paper by Dr. Solomon Solis 


Cohen on How to Keep Well in Hot Weather. 


~ 


August 3,1907 


SEW TO HERE 


SEW TO HERE 


BEGIN SEWING HERE 
TOWARDS BACK 


BEGIN SEWING HERE 
TOWARDS BACK 


Isn’t it an uncomfortable feeling to 
hold your trousers up—doesn’t your 
leather belt keep you in misery if drawn 
tight enough for support? Stanford’s 
‘“‘Hip-Fit’? Waist Band supports the 


trousers perfectly without a single un- 
comfortable feeling —no pressure; con- 
forms to the body. The support is unt- 


form. Stanford’s ‘‘Hip-Fit’’ Waist 
Band is a cloth strip alternating with 
elastic and is sewed on inside of trou- 
sers one inch below waist band. Any- 
one who uses a needle can apply it in 
five minutes —very simple. 

If your haberdasher cannot supply you, we 
will mail to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
We refund money if not satisfied. In ordering 


give waist measurement under trousers and men- 
tion your haberdasher’s name. 


THE STANFORD CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


\ \ 


SPENCERIA 
STEEUIPENS) | 


Smooth points— finely ground ; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and slitting —that’s the Spen- 
cerian Pen in a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, 
apento ‘‘fit”’ your hand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varieties sent 
on receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 


Marine Motors 


Positively the simplest, quietest and ] 
most powerful two-cycle marine engines 
built. Better fitted and finished finer than 
any’ other at’ any price. 


Reversible —No Cranking 


No valves nor cams. Highest grade mate- 

rial throughout. Our broad GUARANTEE 

covers replacement of any engine that 

does not give complete 

satisfaction and is backed 

up bythe largest and most 

Complete complete factory in the 

Engine business. Can you afford to 

—~ take chances or buy on any other terms? 
Handsome Catalogue of all sizes FREE. Write for it. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co.. 1305-2nd Ave,,Detroit Mich, 


Marine Motors 


Simplest and most 

efficient Marine En- 

gine in the world. 

Highest grace 

and lowes. t( 

priced, quality 

considered. 

Designed by 

expert en- ‘ 

gineers and built 

exclusively in our 

own factory DY semen 

practical men. {pauses 
This engine 

in your boat will 

give you more satisfaction than 

any other. Simple, Speedy, Ke- 

versible, Powerful. Has the most = 

advanced improvements. Guaranteed 4 h. p. $75 

in every way. Made in ten sizes. with complete # 

Cataloy and prices on request. equipment. 

DU BRIE MOTOR CO., 437 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 


18-21-25 foot launchesat proportion- ®& 

ate prices. All launches fitted with 

two cycle reversing engines with speed = 

controlling lever; simplest engine made ; 

starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 

parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00, All boats fitted 

with water-tight compartments; cannot sink; need 

We are the largest manufacturers of % 

pleasure boats in the world. 

i Orders filled day they are re- 


no boat house. 


ceived. We sell direct to uset, 
cutting out all middlemen’s |} 
profits. Free catalogue. 


=a MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 


1304 Jefferson Avenue — 
<= Detroit, Michigam J) 
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OWN in nine- 
> teen countiesin 

southern Ken- 

ieky and northern B Xs 
mnessee an associa- 
m of farmers has 
ade open and successful war against the 
nerican Tobacco Company, one of the 
2atest financial combinations in the world. 
These farmers have shown to the world that 
sody of men can, by curtailment of output 
d by unity of purpose and conduct, so con- 
atrate their selling strength that they can 
mpel even the sharply-focused purchasing 
wer of a great monopoly to accept their 
ures for the crops they raise. 
The organization which has made this 
ique record in American agricultural his- 
'y is the Dark Tobacco District Planters’ 
otective Association, with headquarters at 
thrie, Kentucky. 
The story of the fight made by these 
mers against the American Tobacco Com- 
ay is so crowded with incident, so filled 
+h economic detail, that merely its outline 
1 be given here. Moreover, the truth 
iarding many of the things that have hap- 
1ed during this agricultural revolt is most 
ijeult to obtain. On many of the most 
sortant points involved the assertions of 
> side are flatly contradicted by those of 
: other, and each, apparently, believes it 
n the right. 
What is known as the ‘‘dark tobacco dis- 
t” of Kentucky and Tennessee lies in the 
owing counties, all of them in the western part of the two States: in Kentucky, 
‘istian, Graves, Logan, Fulton, Ballard, Simpson, Todd, Trigg, Caldwell and Calloway; 
Tennessee, Cheatham, Dickson, Henry, Houston, Smith, Montgomery, Robertson, 
wart and Weakley. The fight has been most active, however, in Christian, Caldwell, 
ran, Todd and Trigg Counties in Kentucky, and in Montgomery and Robertson 
inties in Tennessee. 
“he soil in these counties produces a quality of tobacco that is grown nowhere else in 
world, and is known everywhere as ‘‘dark”’ tobacco. The leaf is deep in color, heavy 
exture and ‘“‘full-blooded.” It is used more extensively abroad than in this country, 
(large quantities are exported to England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria and Africa. 
‘he farmers who are members of the association claim that the American Tobacco 
apany, by harsh and unjust manipulation of the tobacco market, so depressed prices 
t tobacco could not be raised at a profit. They assert that by their combination 
y have nearly trebled the price of tobacco inside of three years, and that the com- 
y has tacitly admitted the justice of their figures by taking their crop at their price. 
’ officials of the American Tobacco Company allege, on the other hand, that 
ural conditions have played a large part in increasing the price of tobacco, and that 
association has exerted comparatively a small influence in securing the advance. 
she strife between the farmers and the American Tobacco Company has been marked 
aYancor and bitterness difficult to describe and impossible to exaggerate. It has 
| been prolific of business boy- 
cottsand social ostracisms. It 
has produced violence and 
crime, turned cordial friends 
into bitter foes, divided fami- 
lies, broken off prospective 
marriages, diverted the chan- 
nels of trade, and split the 
church. Born, as it was, in 
the neighborhood that gave 
birth to the Kuklux Klan, it 
has in some degree awakened 
the spirit of that dreaded or- 
ganization, and set the night 
rider to galloping once more 
along the roads of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

Because of it, men sit by 
night with rifles in their hands 
to guard their crops and barns. 
Because of it, cities have 
been called to arms to resist 
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threatened attack and 
destruction of prop- 
erty. Because of it, 
every night, in nine- 
teen counties in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, 
men sleep with bolts drawn, windows barred 
and weapons within reach. It has created 
unrest, suspicion and terror. In a word, it 
has driven peace from the land. 

An incident that occurred in Tennessee 
fairly illustrates the spirit in which the fight 
is carried on. The pastor of the Methodist 
church in a certain hamlet one night called 
upon a man, not a member of the farmers’ 
association, to ‘‘lead” the prayer-meeting. 
At the conclusion of the services, the mem- 
bers of the congregation who were affiliated 
with the association informed the astonished 
pastor that he must no longer allow that man 
to “‘lead”’ the meeting. 

“‘And why not?” asked the minister. 

“‘He is not one of us—he does not belong 
to the association—and we will not follow 
him anywhere, not even in prayer,” was the 
response. 

The pastor informed the non-association 
man that other members of the flock objected 
to the mingling of his prayers with theirs, 
and that he must in future refrain from call- 
ing upon him during prayer-meeting. 

The Ishmaelite accepted the situation phil- 
osophically. ‘‘All right,” he said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose that I can pray in secret if I like. They 
won't object to that, will they?” 


Against the American Tobacco Company the farmers of the dark tobacco district 
claim to have direct and specific complaint. They allege not only that by unfair business 
methods it depressed prices below the cost of production, but that it has frozen out 
numerous independent dealers, and has combined with the Italian Regie, the company 
which buys tobacco for the Italian Government monopoly, to keep down prices to such 
a point that there is no profit for the farmer. 

The charge of collusion between the American Tobacco Company and the Italian 
Regie is made blindly, and there is no evidence to support it. A searching inquiry by 
the Federal Government has failed to show that the two companies are now, or ever 


have been, working in collusion. 


If a farmer is asked to name his especial grievance against the trust, the chances are 
one hundred to one that he will say that in 1903 it so heavily depressed prices for 
tobacco that the crop could not be raised at a profit. Other complaints he may have, 
but this one reason he is certain to give for his animosity to the American Tobacco 
Company. All of the trouble of the present time dates from the crop of tobacco that 
was planted in 1902 and handled in the spring of 1903. 

Prices were low in 1903, but they had been as low in other years when the American 
Tobacco Company had never been heard of in the dark tobacco district. 

The crop of 1902 was fair to look upon, but its appearance was its chief merit. The 


farmer sold it at a fair figure, 
if he sold early; but, from the 
time it was hung in the barns, 
the tobacco steadily deteri- 
orated. Every man who 
bought it, sold it for less 
money than he paid. For all 
the men who handled it in a 
commercial way it was a 
money-loser and a_ trouble- 
breeder. It is estimated that 
in the country around Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, and 
Clarksville, Tennessee, the 
financial loss on this crop was 
not short of one million dol- 
lars. Many men were entirely 
ruined by the decline in prices 
that attended the loss in qual- 
ity in the tobacco. 

Then came the crop of 1903. 
This was poor in appearance, 
and, with the experience of 


Bottles Filled with Kerosene and Turpentine Placed in Wheat- 
Bundles of Non-Association Man, Robertson County, Ten- 
nessee. Friction of Thresher Cylinder Expected to Ignite 
Matches, Fire the Liquid and Destroy the Thresher 
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the crop of 1902 in wrathful memory, looks did not rank 
as a valuable asset. Tobacco was low when the former 
crop was disposed of, and there was nothing in the appear- 
ance of the new crop to cause dealers to pay high prices for 
it. The consequence was that the farmers received a low 
figure for their crop. The tobacco this year, however, 
acted in’a manner directly opposite to that of 1902. It 
improved in appearance and quality, and sold for good 
prices. Even then, the warehousemen and jobbers did 
not regain what they had lost on the crop of 1902. As 
compared to them, the farmer had the better financial 
experience in the two years. The farmers have never 
been able to believe this, however. They are firmly of 
the opinion that the prices were juggled with the deliber- 
ate intention of robbing them. 

In 1903, too, the practice of buying tobacco of farmers 
at their barns instead of through the warehousemen was 
commenced by the Italian Regie, and the farmers insist 
that this was done for the purpose of eliminating compe- 
tition in buying. 

The Regie was practically forced to buy of the individ- 
ual farmers. It had for years purchased its tobacco 
through the warehouses, and it had been outrageously 
cheated in many instances. Many hogsheads of ‘‘nested’’ 
tobacco were sent to Italy, and the Italian Government 
was compelled to handle them at a financial loss. The 
practice of ‘‘nesting,’”’ or packing the interior of the hogs- 
head with an inferior grade of tobacco, was so frequently 
practiced that the Italian Government finally ordered its 
buyers to deal no more with the warehousemen, but to 
buy tobacco from the farmers individually. 

When this practice was inaugurated, in self-defense, by 
the Italian Regie, the American Tobacco Company fol- 
lowed suit, and sent its buyers into the country. The 
buyers of the one company, however, did not have the 
same district as the buyers of the other. The farmers 
declare with vehemence that the two companies refused 
to bid against each other, and the officers of the two com- 
panies assert with equal confidence that no such orders 
were ever issued. This is one of the important points in 
the controversy upon which there is no compromise, and 
no tangible proof exists on either side. 


The Union of the Farmers 


HE active revolt against the trust was finally com- 

menced by a farmer living near Glenraven, Tennessee. 
He believed that a union of the farmers was their only 
salvation, and finally, as the direct result of his efforts, 
the Dark Tobacco District Planters’ Protective Associa- 
tion was formed at Guthrie, Kentucky, September 20, 
1904. Five hundred men became members at the first 
meeting, and it now carries eighteen thousand names on 
its rolls. Business and professional men are enthusiastic 
members, ministers pray for its success from their pul- 
pits, and judges on the bench are active organizers in 
its behalf. 

The great ambition of the men associated in the forma- 
tion of the organization was to place it in such a position 
that they would be able to dictate prices and terms to 
the American Tobacco Company. All their energies were 
bent to this one end. 

It was decided to curtail the crop, each member of the 
association agreeing to plant a maximum of seven and 
one-half acres of tobacco for the first fifty acres owned or 
controlled by him, and two and one-half acres for each 
additional fifty acres. This plan reduced the total acreage 
in the first year of the association by twenty-five to thirty 
per cent. In 1905 a further reduction of fifteen per cent, 
was made. In 1906 the acreage was the same as in 1905. 

The reduced crop naturally increased values. In 1904 
the association sold twenty-three thousand hogsheads at 
an average price of five and one-half cents. In 1905 
thirty-five thousand hogsheads were sold at an average 
price of seven and one-quarter cents. In 1906 thirty- 
eight thousand hogsheads were sold at an average price of 
nine cents. 

The official price of the association tobacco is fixed by 
the officers of the association after due consideration of 
market conditions, and no tobacco goes into the market 
unless it goes at the figure they place upon it. The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company is an extensive buyer from the 
association, but it pays the association figure for all that 
it gets. 

The only expense to the members of the association is a 
one per cent. brokerage charge, which nets the association 
about sixty thousand dollars annually, and pays the run- 
ning expenses, and the modest salaries of a few executive 
officers. 

Immediately following the formation of the associa- 
tion, the ‘ “hillbilly” made his appearance on the stage. 
Specifically, a ‘‘hillbilly”’ is a man who refuses to join the 
association, and persists in marketing his crop in an inde- 
pendent manner. Some of these men refused to turn their 
tobacco into the association, for the reason that they had 
already contracted to sell their crop in other directions. 
They held what some of the association members con- 
sidered the peculiar and utterly untenable idea that the 
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parties to a contract were bound by its provisions. Gen- 
eral Manager Ewing, of the association, and other officers, 
in published statements declared that they did not expect 
a man to violate his contract for the purpose of joining 
the association; but other members of the organization 
were not so considerate. The word “‘hillbilly,”’ like many 
others of its kind, is of obscure origin and doubtful parent- 
age. The best explanation of the word was offered by a 
farmer in Trigg County, Kentucky, and it was the best 
because it was the only one to be had. The statement 
made by the farmer is given verbatim: 

““Tt’s this way, you see. Most people that lives on hills 
has got goats. Most of these goats is billy-goats. Now, 
you know what a goat is. No matter how much grub he 
gets at home, he is always wanderin’ around for stuff 
belongin’ to other people than his owner. He is forever 
takin’ for his own good things he never did nothin’ for. 
Well, that’s the way with these here men. They don’t do 
nothin’ to help the association, and yet they takes the 
benefit of the prices the association makes.” 

Upon the association people the ‘‘hillbilly”’ has retorted 
with the epithet of ‘‘hoe-toter.’’ This means a man who 
goes around under cover of the night carrying or ‘‘toting”’ 
a hoe for the purpose of destroying another man’s tobacco. 


ShirkKing “‘Sarah Jane” 


THIRD class of man which has been brought into the 
limelight of this industrial strife is held in contempt 
by both the ‘‘hillbilly”’ and the “‘hoe-toter,’”’ and has been 
derisively dubbed the ‘‘Sarah Jane.”” This name is given 
to the man who will not join the association until com- 
pelled by circumstances, and, while a member, seeks to 
evade his obligations. Such men are regarded by ‘‘hill- 
billies”’ and ‘‘hoe-toters”’ alike as being no men at all, and 
only fitted for feminine apparel and pursuits. They have 
accordingly been named ‘‘Sarah Jane.” 

In forming their organization the farmers, to all intents 
and purposes, organized a trust to fight a trust, the only 
difference being that the farmers’ trust demanded that 
tobacco be sold without competition, and for its prices, 
at the warehouses, while the American Tobacco Company 
demanded that tobacco be sold without competition, and 
for its prices, at the barns of the individual farmers. 

There are in the dark tobacco district of Kentucky and 
Tennessee hundreds of farmers who are as_ honestly 
interested in the welfare of the people, as a whole, as any 
member of the association, who are of the opinion that, as 
compared to the American Tobacco Company, the farmers’ 
organization is the more unscrupulous, intolerant and 
offensive trust of the two. Subscribing to its original 
aims, these farmers now believe that it has become crim- 
inal in its objects. The violent and injudicious missionary 
methods of certain members of the association have 
unfortunately given much ground for this opinion. Accus- 
ing the American Tobacco Company of a desire to corner 
the market, these unwise members of the association have 
sought a similar result for their own advantage, and, un- 
officially, have employed worse methods to bring it about. 

The unruly members of the association have taken the 
stand that the American Tobacco Company has, by its 
methods of doing business, placed itself outside the law, 
and that all methods are justified in fighting it. They also 
believe that all men who are not active members of their 
own organization are open allies of the Tobacco Company, 
and they make war on both alike. 


The Scraping of the Beds 


Be FAR the greatest part of the financial loss that has 
resulted from the fight of the farmers against the 
tobacco trust has come through the ‘‘scraping”’ of tobacco- 
beds, and, in order to understand the nature of the damage 
thus inflicted, and its vast extent, a slight explanation of 
the manner of growing tobacco is essential. 

It is a peculiarity of the tobacco plant that, in the early 
stages of growth, it thrives best in soil which has never 
before been under cultivation. A bed, which may be any- 
where in size from one square yard upward, is made by 
clearing a suitable location, generally in the woods, and 
on the south side of an elevation. The soil is finely pow- 
dered, and, generally in February, the seed is sown broad- 
cast and the bed covered with a sheet of canvas. In May 
or June, when the plants have attained sufficient vigor to 
bear transplanting, they are taken to the field, where the 
crop matures in about ninety days. 

Before the transplanting nothing is more easy than for 
the ‘‘hoe-toter”’ to call at the bed, which is generally remote 
from the residence of its owner, and, by fifteen minutes’ 
diligent use of a hoe, cut down all the growing plants and 
ruin all chance of a crop. Other methods of destruction 
besides the hoe which are frequently used are to sprinkle 
the bed with grass seed, which is of more vigorous growth 
than tobacco, and speedily chokes the plants to death, or 
to cover it with salt or kerosene. The ‘‘scraping”’ of the 
bed by any of these methods means the absolute loss of the 
crop, for the reason that there is no time to set out a second 
lot of plants. It is estimated that several thousand beds 
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have been ‘‘scraped”’ throughout the dark tobacco é 
trict since the commencement of the fight against th 
American Tobacco Company, and the resultant damag 
has been enormous. The ‘‘scraping”’ of beds has, in faet 
played a large part in the curtailment of the crop throug} 
which prices have been trebled inside of three years. On 
one man has been arrested in connection with all the 
instances of ‘‘scraping,’’ and he was acquitted in Cla 
ville, Tennessee, after a short trial. ? 
There have been no arrests following the numerous case 
of arson, and the chances of conviction are small if am 
arrests are ever made. Kentucky has a new State officig 
who is called the State Fire Marshal. The present incum 
bent, Mott Ayres, of Fulton, Kentucky, is the first man 
fill the place. He has worked with much energy upon th 
cases of incendiarism that have taken place in the dar 
tobacco district; but, because of the many obstacles in| 
way, the result of his labors has not, up to the prese 
time, been such as greatly to encourage stockholders 
fire-insurance companies. 
This is because the people in the sections in which ince 
diary fires have taken place are so largely in sympatl 
with the members of the organization of the farmers, ai 
so bitter against the American Tobacco Company, that ij 
is next to impossible to secure an indictment, and convie 
tions are even more problematical. 
Acts of personal intimidation were not long in followin 
the formation of the association. One month and f 
days after it was launched at Guthrie, Kentucky, a ba 
of seventy-five men called upon B. H. Sory, a buyer | 
the Italian Regie, who was camping out on the banks o 
the Red River, in Tennessee. Mr. Sory had been th 
sheriff of Robertson County, Tennessee, and, in the word 
of one who knows him well, ‘‘nobody ever bluffed hir 
much or twice.” 
The call upon Sory was made at midnight, and for th 
purpose, as his visitors expressed it, ACO) having a li 
talk.” Sory armed himself with a ‘‘pump” shotgun, an 
intimated that the talking could be done from a distance 
and in a loud tone of voice. If any other program wa 
attempted, somebody might be hit so hard with a load o 
buckshot as to paralyze his conversational powers. Th 
men left the camp without having the ‘‘talk.” 


Dynamite for Protection » 


ATER, at Adams, Tennessee, where Sory owned a a 
tobacco warehouse, four hundred men gathered for th 
purpose of burning the warehouse. If Sory was in it a 
the time of the burning, he would have to take his chances 
A score of the friends of Sory were with him in the ware 
house, well armed and ready for any trouble. The asso 
ciation people did not like the prospect, and rode away 
On November 2, 1905, a hundred and fifty men calle 
upon the members of the firm of Sprouse Brothers, it 
Greenbrier, Tennessee, and demanded that they to 
buying for the trust. It was insisted that Sprouse Brot 
not only cease doing business with the trust, but that they 
should not deliver tobacco for which they had contra 
No violence was offered, but, in the words of a local news 
paper, ‘‘the gentlemen were considerably frightened.” 

In the spring following the formation of the farmers 
association the ‘‘scraping”’ of tobacco beds became so fre 
quent that all men who were not members of the assoc 
tion, and many whose names were on the roll, becam 
alarmed for the safety of their crops. Some men place 
in their tobacco beds signs reading: ‘‘I belong to i 
association.” 

Sometimes this had the desired effect, but often - 
bers of the association who had neglected to cultivate al 
the essentials of universal popularity lost all of thei 
tobacco plants. Many beds have been destroyed becaus 
of private quarrels, and the association has been ch 
with the responsibility. Other men, in the effort to Vv 
their beds, announced that they had buried sticks of dyna 
mite among their tobacco plants, and that any person h 
wandered there dealing strokes with a hoe in the offre t 
prevent them from raising a crop was likely to be rais 
himself, either bodily or in sections. These reports, an 
the natural apprehension they excited in the minds of th 
night riders, brought about what is probably the 
cowardly outrage in the history of the dark tobacco 

Benjamin Hollins, a farmer living near Clarks 
Tennessee, was one of those who had given out the ine 
sion that he had placed dynamite in his tobacco bed. 0! 
Hollins’ place lived an old colored man named Dudley 
who was a “‘share cropper,’’ that is, a man who raises ! 
crop on shares. One night a band of fifteen men, d 
mined to ruin Hollins’ tobacco crop, called at the cabin 0 
Dudley with the intention of forcing him to guide 1 

on 


the tobacco bed of Hollins. 

Dudley was absent, and his wife was at home 
When she stepped across the threshold to give some 
tions regarding the road to Guthrie, Kentucky, whicll on 
of the gang had asked for in a loud voice, she was seiz 
and asked if she knew the location of Hollins’ tobac¢ 
beds. She said that she did. She was then ordered t 

(Concluded on Page 18) 


AWN BY ALLEN TRUE 


NAY, it ain’t no use, when you want to 
>) start up a mule, to git behind and push 
4 or git in front and pull. No, ma’am. 
1e only way is to hunt a pan of feed ’r a 
*kaxe. 

This was how I figgered ’fore I come to ast 
»man Sewell for Macie. ’Cause I knowed 
well was shore one of them long-eared 
tters—hardmouthed, and goin’ ahaid like blazes when- 
er you wanted him to come short; then, again, balkin’ 
it was a case of gran’father’s clock, and you’d git to 
nkin’ that ’fore he’d move on he’d plumb drop in his 
icks. 

“So nary a’ argyment,”’ I says to myself. ‘‘Coaxin’ is 
od ’nough fer little Alec.” 

And the first time I got a good chanst, I took in my belt, 
t on my hands, shassayed up to the ole man and sailed 
—dead centre. 

“Boss,” I begun, ‘‘some fellers marry ’cause they git 
unb sick and tired of fastenin’ they suspenders with a 
il, and some fellers marry 2 

‘Wal? Wal? Wal?” breaks in Sewell, offish all of a 
ident, and them little gray eyes of hisn lookin’ like two 
rnt holes in a blanket. ‘‘What you drivin’ at? Git it 
t. Time’s skurse.’’ 

‘Puttin’ it flatfooted, then,” I says, ‘‘I come to speak 
you ’bout my marryin’ Macie.”’ 

He throwed up his haid—same as a longhorn’! do when 
”s scairt—and wrinkled his forrid. Next, he begun to 
gle his cash (ba-a-ad sign). ‘‘So that’s what?”’ 

says. ‘‘Wal, I’m a-listenin’.’’ 
Then I got aturrible rush of words to the mouth, 
1 put the case up to him right strong. Said 
»y was no question how I felt ’bout Mace, and 
it this shore was a life sentence fer me, ’cause 
yasn’t the kind of a man to want to ever slip 
*matreemon’al hobbles. And I tacked on 
t the little gal reckoned she knowed her own 


‘No gal ever lived that knowed her own mind,” 
ts in Sewell, snappy as the dickens, and actin’ 
werful oneasy. 

‘But Mace ain’t the usual brand,” I says. 
he’s got a good haid— a fine haid. She’s like 
t, Sewell.” 

“You can keep you’ compliments to home,” 
‘s the boss. Then, after a little bit, ‘‘S’pose 
1 been plannin’ a’ready where you'd settle?” 
iis sorta inquirin’.) 

“Ya-a-as,” I says; ‘‘we’ve talked some of that 
le house in Briggs City which Doc Trowbridge 
3—the one over to the left of the tracks.” 

_ didn’t know it till long, lo-o-ong afterwards, 
> that bringin’ up of Billy’s name was where 
ars truly put both his hoofs in it. ’Cause 
vell can’t never forgive the Doe for marryin’ 
se and takin’ her ’way from the Bar Y ranch. 
Squz his lips t’gether. ‘‘ You figger to live in 
ggs?” he says, and turns his face towards the 
ch-house. Mace was inside, goin’ backards 
t forrards ’twixt the dinin’-room and the 
chen. She looked awful cute and pretty from 
“re we was, and was callin’ sassy things to the 
naman. Sewell watched her and watched her, 
{I recalled later on, when I wasn’t so all-fired 
‘lous and excited, that the ole man’s face was 
1e white, and he was kinda all leant over. 
— I continues, ‘‘that place of Billy’s 
sui ” 

‘wo seconds, and Sewell come round on me like 
f he’d chaw me into bits. ‘‘What you goin’ to 
ton?” heast. ‘What you goin’ to live on?” 
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“Wal,” I answers, sorta took back, ‘‘I got sixty-five 
dollars saved up. That’s my nest-aig. And I can make 
my little forty a month—and grub—any ole day in the 
week,”’ 

Sewell drawed his breath in deep. (Look out when a 
man takes up air that-a-way: somethin’s shore a-comin’!) 
‘“‘Forty a month!” he says. ‘‘Forty a month! That just 
*bout keeps you in ca’tridges!_ Forty a month! And you 
’thout a square foot of land, or a single, solitary horned 
critter, or more’n a’ Injun’s soogin ’twixt you and the 
floor! Do y’ think you can take that little baby gal of 
mine into a blank shack that ain’t got a stick of anythin 
in it, and turn her loose of a Monday, like a Chink, to do 
the wash?”’ 

““Now, ease up, boss,’ I says. ‘‘I reckon I think almost 
as much of Mace as youdo. And I’m figgerin’ to make her 
life just as happy as I can.” 

Wal, then he walked up and down, up and down (this 
all happened out by the calf-corral), and blowed and 
blowed and blowed. Said that him and his daughters had 
allus made the Bar Y ranch-house seem like home to the 
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Sewell punchers, and they was men in the 
outfit just low-down mean ’nough to take 
advantage of it. Said he’d raised his gal like 
a lady—and now she was goin’ to be treated 
like a squaw. 

If it ’d ’a’ been any other ole man but 
Mace’s, I'd ’a’ made him swaller ev’ry one 
of them words ’fore ever he got’em out. As 
it stood, a-course, I couldn’t. So I just helt my lip till he 
was over his holler. 

Then I says, ‘‘You spoke of land, Mr. Sewell,” I says, 
politer ’n pie, and as cool as if I had the hull Territory up 
my sleeve. (Been a beefsteak, y’ savvy, for him to git the 
idear he had me anxious any.) ‘‘Wal, how much land do 
you figger out that you’ next son-in-law oughta have?”’ 

He looked oneasy again, got red some, and begun work- 
in’ his nose up and down like a rabbit. ‘‘Oh, thunder!”’ 
he says, ‘“‘what you astin’ that fer? A man—any man— 
when he marries oughta have a place big ’nough so’s his 
chickens can kick up the dirt ’round his house ’thout its 
fallin’ into somebody else’s yard. Out here, where the 
hull blamed country’s land—just land for miles—a man 
oughta have a piece, say—wal, as big as—as that ‘Sic’em’ 
Andrews chunk of mine.’ 

“Sic ’em”’ Andrews, y’ savvy, was the ole man’s first son- 
in-law. He married Rose, and then got shot up by Monkey 
Mike. Wal, when Billy married the young widda, Sewell 
took over the Andrews ranch. Wanted it ’cause it laid 
*twixt hisn and town, and had a Al water-hole for the 
stock. But a good share of the hunderd acres in 
it wasn’t much to brag on—just crick-bottom. 

“The Andrews place?’’ I says, smooth and 
easy. ‘‘ Wal, Sewell, l’ll keep that in mind. And, 
now, you spoke of cows a3 

“Oh, fifty or so,”’ puts in the ole man quick, 
like as if he was ashamed of hisself. (His ranges 
is plumb alive with cattle.) ‘A start, Alec— 
just a start.” 

Wal, a-course, whatever he said went with me. 
If he’d ’a’ advised walkin’ on my hands as far as 
Albuquerque, you’d ’a’ seen me a-startin’, spurs 
in the air! 

“So long,”’ I says then, and walked off. When 
I turned round, a little bit later, Sewell was 
standin’ there yet, haid down, shoulders hunched 
over, arms a-hanging loose at his sides, and all 
his fingers twitchin’. AsIclumb on to that pinto 
bronc of mine and steered her outen the gate, I 
couldn’t help but think that all of a suddent, 
seems like, the boss looked a mighty lot older. 

‘Maud,’ I says, as I loped for town—‘‘ Maud, 
I’m shore feazed! I been believin’ all along that 

it was settled I was to marry Mace. And 
here, if [don’t watch out, that Injun-giver’ll 
take her back. I was a blamed idjit to give 
him any love-talk. The only thing he cares 
for is money—money !’’ Wal, some men 
are like that—and tighter’n a wood-tick. 
When they go to pay out a dollar, they hole 
on to it so hard they plumb pull it outen shape. 
Yes, ma’am. Why, I can recollect seein’ dollars 
that looked like the handle of a jack-knife. 

But if I was brash in front of Sewell, I caved 
in all right when I got to the bunk-house. Say! 
did you ever have the blues—so bad you didn’t 
want to eat, and you didn’t want to talk, and you 
didn’t want to drink, but just wanted to lay, nose 
in the pilla, and think and think and think? Wal, 
for three days that was me! 

And I was still there when Sheriff Bergin come 
stompin’ in with a copy of the Goldstone Taran- 
tula. ‘‘Here’s bum luck!” hegrowls. ‘‘A-course 


Briggs couldn’t hump herself none, but that jay town 
down the line has to go have a boom.” 

‘‘4 boom?” I says, settin’ up. 

‘‘Reg’lar ripsnorter of a Kansas boom. Some Chicago 
fellers with a lot of cash has turned up and is a-buyin’ all 
the alkali. Wouldn’t it make y’ sick ?” 

I reached for that paper with both fists. Yas, there it 
was—a piece ’bout so long. ‘Goldstone offers the chanst 
of a lifetime,’ it read. ‘‘Now is when a little money’ll 
make a pile. Land is cheap to-day, but later on it’ll bring 
a big price.” 

I got on to my feet. They was ’bout a quarter of a’ inch 
of stubble on my face, and I was as shaky as a quakin’ asp. 
But I had my spunk up again. ‘‘Ain’t J got a little 
money,” I says—‘‘that nest-aig? Wal, I’ll just drop 
down to Goldstone, and if that boom is bony fido, and 
growin’, I’ll git in on it.” 

Next mornin’, I went over to the depot, borryed some 
paper from the agent and writ Macie a note. ‘‘Little gal,”’ 
I says in the letter, ‘‘don’t you go back on me. I'm pre- 
pared to work my fingers down to the first knuckle for you, 
and it’s only right you’ paw should want you took care of 
good.” 

Then No. 10 come in, and I hopped aboard. ‘‘It’s land 
‘no lady,” I says to myself, puttin’ away my little post- 
card photo of Macie as the train pulled out—‘‘land’r no 
lady.” 

But when I hit Goldstone, I plumb got the heart-disease. 
There was the same ole long street facin’ the track; the 
same seatterin’ houses to the north and south; the same 
bunch of ’dobe shacks over towards the east, where the 
greasers lived. The town wasn’t changed none! 

Another minit, and I felt more chipper. West of town, 
two ’r three fellers was walkin’ ’round, stakin’ out the 
mesa. And nigh the station, ’twixt them and me, was a 
brand-new, hip-roofed shanty with a long black-and-white 
sign acrosst it. The sign said, ‘‘Real Estate.’’ Wal, that 
looked like business! 

I bulged in. They was a’ awful dudey feller inside, 
sittin’ at a table and makin’ chicken-tracks on a big sheet 
of blue paper. ‘‘Howdy,’’ I says; ‘‘you must be one of 
them Chicago gents?” 

He jumped up and shook hands. ‘‘ Yas, Iam,” he says; 
‘“‘but only a land agent, y’ savvy. They’s three others in 
town that’s got capital. The one that lives over yonder 
at the hotel is a millionaire. Then they’s a doctor (left a 
jine practice to come), and a preacher. But the preacher 
ain’t just one of you’ ord’nary pulpit pounders.” 

I stooped over to git a look at that sheet of blue paper. 
It had lines all crisscross on it, same as a checkerboard, 
and little, square, white spots showin’ now and again. 
““Exeuse me for astin’,’”’ I says, ‘‘but what’s this?” 

“This is the new map of Goldstone,’ he says, ‘‘and 
drawed two mile square. Here’’—pointing to a white spot 
—‘‘here’ll be the Normal College, and here” —pointin’ to 
another —‘‘the Merchants’ Exchange. Then, a-course, the 
Pavilion fer Indust’ral Exhibitions i 

“Pardner,”’ I broke in, ‘‘if Goldstone was in the middle 
‘yr east part of Oklahomy, where crops is allus fine, this 
boom wouldn’t surprise me a little bit. But out this way, 
where they’s only a show for cattle, I can’t just understand 
it. Now, they must be some reason.”’ 

The real-estate agent, he smiled awful slylike, and wunk. 
““Mebbe,”’ he says. 

Later on, I seen the gent that was stoppin’ at the hotel. 
He was tonier ’n the other. Wore one of them knee coats 
that’s got a wedge outen it, right in front, and two buttons 
fastened in the small of the back. He was walkin’ up and 
down the porch and smokin’ a seegar. Rich? Wal, I 
guess! Had the finest room in the house, and et three 
six-bit meals a day! ’Bout fifty, he was, and kinda porky; 
not a tub, y’ savvy, but plenty fat. 

That same day a new Tarantula come out. In it wasa 
piece haided : ‘‘More Capital for Goldstone.” It went on 
like this: ‘‘Our city has lately acquired four new citizens 
whose confidence and belief in her future ’d put some of 
the old hangers-on and whiners to the blush, if they faces 
wasn’t made of brass and didn’t know how to blush. Wake 
up,” goes on the Tarantula—‘‘ Wake up, Goldstone, and 
shake you’self! And gents, here’sa hearty welcome! Give 
us you’ paw!” 

Goldstone was woke up, all right, all right. She was as 
lively and excited as a chicken with its haid cut off. That 
real-estate feller’d bought up two big tracts just north of 
town, gittin’ ’em cheap, a-course—awful cheap, in fact, 
"cause no one’d smelt a boom when he first showed up. 
Wal, first come, first served. Porky’d bought, too, and 
owned some lots ’twixt them tracts and the post-office. 
To the east, right where the nicest houses is, the parson 
was plannin’ to import his fambly. More’n that, them 
four gun-shy gents stood ready to buy all the time. And 
Goldstone fellers that would ’a’ swapped they lots fer a 
yalla dawg, and then shot the dawg, was holdin’ out fer 
fifty plunks. 

Wal, I had that sixty-five. But I helt back. What I 
wanted to know was the why behind the boom. 

I just kinda happened past that real-estate corncrib. 
The land agent was to home, and I ast him to come over 
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and have one with me. He said O. K., that suited him. 
So we greased our hollers a few times. And when he was 
feelin’ so good that he could make out to talk, I drawed 
from him that Goldstone was likely to stand ’way up yon- 
der at the haid of her class ’count of ‘‘nateral develop- 
ments.” 

““Nateral developments,’ I says. ‘‘Wal, pardner, when 
it comes to them big, dictionary words, I shore am a 
slouch. And you’ve got me all twisted up in my picket- 
rope.” 

But I had to spend another dollar ’fore he’d talk some 
more. Then he begun, (urrible confidential: ‘‘I been 
sayin’ nothin’ and sawin’ wood, Lloyd. I ain’t let no man 
git information outen me. But I like you, Lloyd, and, say! 
I’m a-goin’ to tell you. Nateral developments is coal and 
oil and gas.” 

Same as the Tusla country! 
“Blamed if it ain’t likely,’ I says to myself. 
settles things fer me.” 

I got shet of that real-estate feller quick as I could 
(didn’t want him to remember that he’d talked in his 
sleep), and hunted up the postmaster. The postmaster 
was one of them Chiny-eyed, cornsilk Swedes, and he 
owned quite a bit of Goldstone. I tole him I wanted to 
buy a couple of his lots ’cause I was goin’ to be married 
and figgered to build. (That wasn’t no lie, neither.) Said 
I didn’t want to live in the part of town where the greasers 
was, for the reason that I’d rather settle down in a Sioux 
camp in August any day than amongst a crowd of blame 
cholos. 

The postmaster wasn’t anxious to sell. Said he didn’t 
have more’n a block left and he wanted a big price fer 
that. “Cause this boom is solid’’—he kinda half whis- 
pered it. ‘‘How doI know? Wal, I pumped one of them 
new citizens this mornin’.” 

That showed me I’d got to rustle. If that real-estate 
feller blabbed any more, I wouldn’t be able to buy. The 
station-agent owned some lots. I hiked for the depot. 

When I looked into the ticket-office through the little 
winda, there sit that agent, one hand on the tick-machine, 
other holdin’ his haid. And his mouth was wide open, 
like a hungry wall-eye. 

“Lloyd,” he says, pantin’ hard, 
tell, but I can’t hold it in. 
Lloyd, is a Standard Oil bunch. Looka-here!” 
pushed out a telegram. 

I wouldn’t ’a’ believed it if I hadn’t saw it writ down in 
black and white. But there it was, haided Chicago, ad- 
dressed to Porky, and as plain as day: ‘‘ Buy up ail tha:’s 
possible. Price no object. Rockyfeller.”’ 

Say! I come nigh lettin’ out a yell. Then, knowin’ 
they was no use to ast the agent to sell, I split for the 
liv’ry stable. And when I got back into town late that 
night, I’d been down to a ranch below Goldstone and 
handed over my nest-aig fer a’ acre just south of town. 

Next mornin’ they was a nice pile of stakes unloaded 
on to that sand patch of mine, all them stakes white on 
one end and sharp on the other. And they was a big sign 
unloaded, too. Yes, ma’am. It said, ‘‘The Lloyd Addi- 
tion.” 

And that same noon No. 10 brung me a letter from little 
Mace! 

I didn’t cut up my acre into lots straight off. Made up 
my mind it’d be better to see that real-estate feller first, 
ast his advice, and see if he’d handle the property fer me. 
So I made fer his office in a turrible sweat. 

Heerd awful loud talkin’ as I come nigh, and seen they 
was a big crowd ’round the door. And there was Porky 
and the parson, just havin’ it—up and down. ‘‘The 
idear!’’ the parson was sayin’ —‘‘the idear of you’ thinkin’ 
you can go stick a pavilion, where licker’ll be sold, right 
next to the Cathedral!” Oh, he was madder’n all git out! 
Porky shrug his shoulders. ‘‘My dear sir,’’ he says, ‘‘I got 
to use my own dand in my own way.” ‘‘Ah!” answers the 
parson, solemn—‘‘ah! my friend, give you’ heart a house- 
cleanin’. Think not so muchly ’bout worldly possessions, 
but seecure a lot in the New Jerusalem!” 

Then Porky flew up. Said the parson’d insulted him. 
“And,” he almost yelled, ‘‘this is how it stands: either 
you got to buy the block where the pavilion’s goin’ to be, 
’y ’ll buy the Cathedral property.” 

“T ain’t got you’ means at my command,” says the 
parson. 

“Never mind. 
figger.”’ 

““Three thousand.” 

Porky pulled out his check-book.and begun to scribble 
with one of them squirt-gun pens. ‘‘The matter is set- 
tled,” he says. 

Say! the feller who’d sold that property to the parson 
for a hunderd—we had to prop him up! 

Just afterwards I had my chin with the real-estate dude, 
and I tell you it made me pretty blue. ‘‘Sorry, Lloyd,” 
he says; ‘‘you know J never tole you to buy south of town. 
And I don’t care to bother with you’ Addition. ’Cause 
Goldstone is goin’ to grow to the north and east.” 

Porky was there, and he said the very same thing. And 
a few minits later on, when the Doc come in, I couldn’t 


I was plumb crazy. 
“Wai, that 


“T ain’t got no right to 
Them there Chicago fellers, 
And he 
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git him to even consider lookin’ over my buy. But fe 
lot on the north side, belongin’ to the parson, he put q 
the good, hard coin. 

North and east was the hull talk now, and them Go 
stone fellers who’d sold out cheap in that end of town { 
some pale. But the Chicago gents was as pert as prait 
dogs, and doin’ a thunderin’ lot of buyin’. Now, the I 
owned sev’ral lots east of Porky’s tract. ‘‘New dn 
store here,”’ he says, ‘‘and a fine town hall over it. I’lly 
ten thousand into the buildin’.’’ And the parson boug 

next to the site for the Normal College. ‘‘The city se 
says, ‘‘’ll want a spot for its High School.” 

All the time this was goin’ on, I was livin’ on not 
you might say, and not even spendin’ a cent fer a sha 
My haid had a crop of hay on it that would ’a’ fillec 
pilla; I had a Santy Claus beard, and if I couldn’t aff 
to grub at the hotel, I wasn’t mean ’nough to use they so 
So, far as looks is concerned, I was some changed. 

Then the Tarantula showed up with the hull ste 
*bout coal and oiland gas! Say! the cat was outen the b; 
and Goldstone come nigh havin’ a fit and fallin’ in. Hi 
it’d been over a gold mine, you might say, and did 
know it. And here it’d gone and sold itself out to a p 
of strange ducks! ‘‘Feller-citizens,’ says the pa 
“this beautiful city of yourn is destined to rival So 
McAlester and Colgate.” 

That was on a Thursday, if I recollect right. Wal, 
the next two days more things happened in that th 
town than’d ever happened in the hull county afe 
Ev’rybody that could rake, scrape, beg ’r borra was a-do 
it—so’s they could buy. Friday, the postmaster got a | 
block from the real-estate agent; same day, kinda a 
favor, the Doc sold the ticket-agent two or three lots, 
felt blamed sore ’cause J didn’t have no money to git 
on some good deals. But I hung on to the ‘‘Lloyd Ad 
tion” —I wouldn’t let ‘hat git outen my hands. Oh 
ain’t a-goin’ to lie: I had the boom fever bad as anyboi 

Saturday, Goldstone went plumb crazy, They 4 
buyin’ and sellin’ backards and forrards, this way and t] 
way, in circles and catercorners. From sun-up on, t] 
real-estate shanty had half a dozen fellers in it all || 
time, more was over to the hotel dickerin’ with Por 
and a lot of others trailed up the parson and the D 
Nobody et ’cause they was too blamed excited. Nob¢ 
drunk ’cause they wouldn’t spare the cash. The sun wi 
down and they kept on a-buyin’. And at midnight 
town went to bed—rich! 

The day afterward was Sunday. 
if I ever fergit that Sunday! 

When the sun come up, as a story-book’d put it, Gc 
stone lay as kam and peaceful as a babe, ’cept where so 
poor devil of a cowpunch was gittin’ along towards 
bunk when he oughta been comin’ outen it. But all« 
was O.K. Weather fine, ev’rybody well, thank y’, and 
so high it’s a wonder the temper’ture wasn’t gittin’ 

But ain’t it funny how quick things can change? © 

First off, some of us boys went over to that real-est 
shanty —and found the door open and the place stripp 
Yes, ma’am; duds gone, pictures gone. Only the ' 
and the table left. 

“What's struck him?” ast the postmaster, a 
comin’ by. ‘ 

“‘Oh,” says a feller, careless, ‘‘I guess he’s moved int 
better office, mebbe.”’ 

‘‘T reckon,” agrees the postmaster. Then, his v 
gittin’ hollow-like, ‘‘But ain’t that the map of Goldst 
there, with a rip in it?” 

It was—tore clean in two. 

We wasn’t anxiousany. Just the same, we drifted o 
to the hotel. When we got to the door, we met the el 
comin’ out. ‘‘Where’s you’ millionaire ‘friend this m¢ 
in’?”’ we ast him. 

“Started fer Chicago last night on the Overland.’ 

“Eh? What's that?” 

“‘Gone to raise more capital, I guess,” says the dl 
‘°Cause he didn’t settle—is comin’ back right off.” 
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’Thout nobody sayin’ nothin’ more, we all made up 
street to the doctor’s, the crowd growin’ as we went alc 
Even after bein’ knocked plumb flat witha sledge aly 
we didn’t know yet what'd hit us. But they was a 
whopper a-comin’—the Doc wasn’t to be found! 

“‘T think,’”’ says the postmaster, swallerin’ hard, 
if we ast the parson rf 

Up pipes a kid: ‘‘The parson wasn’t to Sunday 
this mornin’.” 

Fer a spell we all just looked at each other. Ther 
procession formed and moved east towards the pars 

A square table was inside. On it was a lot of b 
and glasses and a pack of cards—nothin’ more. 

Old sin-killer, too! 

I spoke up: ‘‘They’re gone, boys, but what abo 
land?” 

“Wal,” answers one feller, ‘‘I don’t think the D 
none. ‘Cause I bought the Merchants’ Exchange si 
him yesterday.” 

“And I bought the Normal School block from t 
son,” says Number Two. 


BI 
And I hope I may 
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“‘And what I got from the real-estate feller last night,” 
adds the hotel clerk, ‘‘must ’a’ come nigh to cleanin’ him 
out.” 

Another spell of quiet. Then: 

“T wonder,” remarks the station-agent, ‘“‘if that Rocky- 
feller telegram was genuwine.” 

The postmaster throwed up his hands. ‘‘We’re it!’’ he 
says. ‘‘We sold our alkali for a song, and we bought it 
back at a steep figger.”’ 

‘With all that money,’ adds the hotel clerk, ‘‘they 
must ’a’ had to walk bow-legged.”’ 

“My friends,”’ says the station-agent, ‘‘the drinks is 
on us!” 


And me? Wal, I wandered ’round fer a spell—like I 
was plumb loco. When I landed up at last, I seen some- 
thin’ white in front of me. It was a sign, 
and it said: ‘‘The Lloyd Addition.” 

I sit down on my little pile of stakes and 
pulled out the last letter I'd got from Macie. 
“Dear Alec,” it begun, ‘‘I’m so glad you got 
you’ land a 

I didn’t read no further. I looked off 
acrosst the mesa in the direction of Briggs 
City. ‘‘The land ain’t no good,” I says. 
“And my money’s gone.’’ And [I laid my 
haid down on my arms. 

Just then, outen a bunch of grass not far off, 
I heerd the spunky little song of a lark! 

Irizup. ‘‘I’mgoin’ home,” Isays. ‘‘Mebbe 

I look like a bum, but I’m goin’ back where 
I got some friends; I’m goin’ back where they 
call me Alec.” 
_ I got back all right. It takes two dollars 
‘and six-bits to git from Goldstone to Briggs 
City on the Local. But there is ways you 
can ride in the freight caboose fer nothin’. 
‘Thad a bottle—swapped ‘‘The Lloyd Addi- 
tion”’ fer it. 

Ole Briggs City looked all right to me, I can 
tell y’; so did the bunch. ’Bout noon I was 
plumb wored out, I’d talked so much. So I 
sit down on the edge of Silverstein’s porch to 
rest my face and hands. A hoss was a-comin’ 
up the street, clip-et-y-clip. It stopped at the 
post-office, right next me. I looked up—and 
there was Macie. 

Say! I felt turrible, ’cause I hadn’t slicked 
up any yet. But she didn’t seem to notice. 
She knowed they was somethin’ gone wrong, 
though, ’fore ever I said a word. She just 
helt out one soft little hand. 

“Never you mind, Alec,’ she says; ‘‘never 
you mind,” 

My little gal! 

“Tt means punchin’ cows fer four years at 
forty per, Macie,’’ I says to her. 

“Til wait for you, Alec,’’ she answers. 
She’d gone, and I was turnin’ back toward 
‘Silverstein’s, when—if I didn’t see, a-comin’ 
acrosst from the depot, one of them land- 
‘sharks! It was Porky, with that wedge-coat 
of hisn, and a seegar in his mouth as big as 
‘a corncob! 

Say! I duv under the porch so quick that 
I clean scairt the life outen six razorbacks 
‘and seventeen hens that was diggin’ ’round 
-under it. And when I come out where the 
back door is, Iskun for Hairoil Johnson’s shack 
‘toborra a diff’rent suit of clothes. Next, I had 
my Santy Claus mowed at the barber-shop. 
' When I looked in the glass I wasn’t satis- 
‘fied, ’cause I wasn’t changed ’nough. ‘‘What’ll I do?” I 
ast the barber. . 

“Wash,” he says. 
| Wal, I’ll be dog-goned! The disguise was complete! 

Just then in come Shackleton, editor of The Briggs 
\City Eye-Opener. ‘‘Hank,” I says, ‘‘what do y’ think? 
That fat Chicago millionaire I was a-tellin’ you of is here!” 
* “You don’t say so!’’ answers Hank, beginnin’ to grin. 
“That shore is luck!”’ 

“How so?’ ast the barber. 

_ “Why,” I says, ‘‘just think what we can do to him!” 

__ Hank just leant back and haw-hawed like he’d bust his 
buttons off. ‘‘Oh, don’t make me laugh,” he says; ‘‘my 
lip’s cracked!”’ 

They ain’t no use talkin’—we fixed up a proposition 
‘that was a daisy. 

“And it’ll work like yeast,” says Shackleton. ‘‘A-course, 
whatever J make outen it, Alec, you git a draw-down on, 
yas, you do.” 

“Nobody from Goldstone ’I] stick in his lip and spoil 
the fun neither,” I says. ‘‘Not by a jugful! That passel 
of yaps down there is jealous of Briggs and ’d just like to 
see her done. What’s more, they got a heap of little, mean 
pride, and ’d never own up they been sold.” 

It was shore funny, but from that very minit, and all by 
uselj kinda, Briggs City begun to boom. Billy Trowbridge 
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put a barb-wire fence ’round a couple of vacant lots next 
his house. Bergin, the sheriff, dug a big hole in the middle 
of his block and buried ’bout a ton of tin cans. Hairoil 
turned some shoats into that rock patch of hisn and 
cleaned out the rattlesnakes. And all over town sand got 
four times as high as it’d ever been afore. 

So when my dudey friend, the real-estate feller, struck 
our flourishin’ city and hired a’ empty shanty fer his 
office, he didn’t find no one anxious to sell him a slice of 
land. ‘‘Say, property’s up here,’ he remarked, whilst he 
put down the stiff price that Bill Rawson ’d ast fer a lot. 
He seemed sorta bothered in his mind. (But he had to 
have the land to start his game on.) 

“And climbin’,” says Bill, pocketin’ the spondulix. 
(Later on, Bill says to me, sort of confidential, ‘‘I 
ain’t a-goin’ to do another lick of hard work this year!’’) 


eo? .. 


“Tl Buy You’ Blamed Lots, but I Don’t Stand for Compytition” 


Same day, here was Sam Barnes walkin’ up and down 
on that acre of hisn and holdin’ to a forked stick. Wouldn’t 
tell Porky why, though he hinted that whenever a forked 
stick dipped three times it meant some'hin’ more’n water. 
“But I ain’t got the cash to do no investigatin,’”’ says 
Sam, sad-like. 

Porky got turrible interested, and after talkin’ with the 
real-estate feller, he bought ev’ry square inch Sam had. 
“Tt’s dollars to doughnuts,” he says, ‘‘that Briggs City’ll 
grow this way.” 

‘‘Wal, I don’t know,” says Sam. ‘‘Bergin is powerful 
strong in politics, and he figgers to git the Court-House 
erected on the other side of town—where he’s got land.” 

The parson and the Doc showed up that same afternoon. 
And I reckon they liked that Court-House idear, ’cause 
they took a couple of the sheriff’s lots pronto. ‘The City 
Park,” says the parson, ‘‘should allus be next the public 
buildin’s.”’ 

‘The City Park,’ says Buckshot Millikin, ‘‘will likely 
be further north, right agin the University. I know—fer 
the reason that they was a meetin’ of the University 
directors last night. Then, the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
Bank is goin’ to be located facin’ the park, and so is the 
Grand Opery House.” 

Porky give Buckshot a’ awful sharp look. But Buck- 
shot’s a’ Injun when it comes to actin’ innocenter’n a 
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kitten. So then the millionaire gent looked tickled. 
(Cause just think!—if we was a’ready excited ’bout a 
boom, what a pile of trouble it’d save him and his pardners!) 
Wal, he waddled off and hunted ’em up. And that night 
they purchased ’most all of them north lots—payin’ good. 
It was the next mornin’ that they got hol’ of ole man 
Sewell and bought the ‘‘Sic ’em’’ Andrews place. Sewell 
wasn’t on—he hadn’t been into town since I come from 
Goldstone. But the real-estate gent was used to puttin’ 
up a good figger by now, and the boss made a fair haul. 

Straight off, the Andrews chunk was laid out in fifty- 
foot lots. It was just rows and rows of white stakes, and 
when the Overland was stopped at the depot for grub, I 
seen Bill Rawson pointin’ them stakes out to two poor ole 
white-haired women. ‘‘Ladies,”’ he says, ‘‘that’s the bat- 
tlefield where Crook fit the Kiowas. Ev’ry stake’s a stiff.” 

As the train pulled out, she was tipped all 
to one side and runnin’ on her off wheels, 
“cause the passengers was herded along the 
west side, lookin’ at that big graveyard. 

When Hank’s next Eye-Opener come 
out, one hull side of it was covered with a 
map of Briggs City—drawed three mile 
square. Under the map it said: ‘‘The cross 
in the Andrews Addition marks the spot 
where the great sanitarium’ll stand.” (Say, 
it was gittin’ to be a cold day in Briggs when 
somebody didn’t start a grand, new institoo- 
tiom!) ‘‘Why,”’ goes on Shackleton, in that 
piece of his’n, ‘‘breathin’ that fine crick- 
bottomed air, and on a plain diet, say, of 
bread and clabbered milk—a sick person 
oughta git cured up easy, and a well person 
oughta live more’n a hunderd years.”’ (Wal, 
far as /’m concerned, if I had to eat clabbered 
milk a hunderd years, I’d ruther die/) 

Next thing, two or three of the boys got 
into a reg’lar jawin’-match over some prop- 
erty. George Curry wanted to start a new 
paper called the Rip-Saw. Shackleton, 
a-course, didn’t want he should. Right in 
front of that real-estate feller’s, Curry drawed 
agunon Hank. And one of the Lazy X boys 
had to interfere ’twixt ’em. ‘‘I got a right to 
do what I please on my own land!”’ yells 
Curry. 

“Wal, [ll buy you’ blamed lots,” says 
Shackleton, ‘‘but I don’t stand for com- 
pytition. Here, agent, what’s Curry’s block 
worth?” 

The dude reckoned it was worth 
hunderd. And Shackleton dug down. 

The rest of us done a turrible lot of buyin’ 
and sellin’ right after that—one to the other. 
The sheriff sold to Monkey Mike (for a chaw 
of tobacco), Bill Rawson, he sold to me (on 
tick), Hairoil Johnson to Dutchy, and so 
forth. Or, it’d be like this: ‘‘Bet you a lot I 
can jump the furthest.”” ‘‘Bet you can’t.” 
Then real estate ’d change hands, and the 
Tarantula ’d talk ’bout ‘‘a lively market.” 

A-course, the dude and Porky and the Doe 
and the parson was doin’ some buyin’, too. 
’Fore long they owned all Bergin had, and 
Shackleton’s sand, and Curry’s, and Raw- 
son’s, and Johnson’s. And they picked out a 
place for the Deef, Dumb and Blind Asylum, 
and named ole man Sewell for President of 
the Briggs City Pottery Works. 

Pretty soon, havin’ all the land they wanted, 
they begun, little by little, to sell each other, 
notices of them sales appearin’ in the Eye- 
Opener at two-bits apiece. Next, they got to sellin’ faster. 
Then it was dawg eat dawg. Lickin’ things into a’ excitin’ 
pass, them lots of theirn flew backards and forrards till the 
air was plumb full of alkali. 

When the sun went down that never-to-be-forgot 
evenin’ (as the speaker allus says at a political powwow), 
Briggs was the color of sand and sage. But the pockets of 
the punchers was so chuck full that, as the hours drug by, 
our growin’ city got redder’n a section-house, ‘cause the 
boys was busy paintin’ it. (But count me out—I had my 
draw-down and I was a-hangin’ on to it!) Whilst over at 
the real-estate shack, them gun-shy gents was havin’ a 
quiet, little business talk, gittin’ ready for they onloadin’ 
campaign next day. 

’Bout ten o’clock, I stopped by they shebang and 
knocked. When the door was opened, there they all sit, 
makin’ out more deeds ’n you could shake a stick at. I 
didn’t goin. I figgered I’d be gittin’ married soon, and no 
feller wants his face spotted up like a Sioux chief’s on his 
weddin’ day. 

‘‘Gents,”’ I says, ‘‘the boys sent me over to thank you-all 
fer purchasin’ property hereabouts in such a blamed gener- 
ous way. And it’s shore too bad that they feel they kain’t 
invest. But they plan to wait a year and buy in what you 
got fer taxes.”’ 
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THE RESPECTABILITY SHOP 


A Prison Number and a Badge of Honor 


Bay WIE Pe Pee yYeNee 


Y FATHER wasa physician. He 
knew nothing about business. So 
he set. his heart on making a busi- 


ness man of me. When I finished high 
school, at seventeen, he put me in the 
Second National Bank. He thought that 
was the way to make mea business man. But I would not 
joke at hisexpense. I was apt, however, and did work my 
way up in the bank. At twenty-three I was an assistant 
teller. It was next to the largest bank in town, and St. 
Peter was then a place of near a hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. When I got this promotion I married. 

Woolner, the vice-president, really ran the bank. He 
was backing Albert Norman in building some street-car 
lines on the South Side in rivalry to the old-established 
traction company. Major Barton, St. Peter’s leading 
lawyer and politician, looked after the legal details. One 
of those bad turns in business came along, and the Second 
National failed. Then we saw what a good lawyer Major 
Barton was. A great lot of the bank’s money was tied up 
in those street-car lines, which were not earning anything; 
but everything was as legal as could be. Woolner had been 
lending a good deal of the bank’s money to a commission 
firm that was bulling wheat. The loans were no good; 
but they were legal. 

Just before the bank failed the directors woke up to the 
situation and tried to get Lyman Jaynes to take the street- 
car lines off its hands, and so save it from failing. Jaynes, 
as we all knew, was next to the richest man in town. He 
was president of the First National Bank and largest 
stockholder in the old-established street railroad. Jaynes 
wouldn’t buy the South Side lines and save the Second 
National. Woolner, for all his queer methods, was a very 
enterprising banker and had taken a good deal of business 
away from Jaynes’ old-established First National. Jaynes 
thought that was immoral. The Second National was the 
First’s strongest rival, and Jaynes wasn’t averse to seeing 
it go out of business. If the Second National failed, cred- 
itors would be clamoring to have its assets realized upon. 
This would mean a forced sale of the South Side lines. 
Jaynes was about the only person in a 
position to bid for them. He would 
rather buy them that way than at pri- 
vate sale. He was an extremely con- 
servative man. 

So the Second National closed its 
doors. Of course, there was great in- 
dignation among the depositors and 
among the public generally, as there 
always is when a bank fails. The feel- 
ing was so bitter that Woolner went 
away. He didn’t abscond, for every- 
thing was legal; but just quietly moved 
away. 

I say everything was legal. That is 
not quite true. For a long time the 
account at the Second National of the 
firm that was bulling wheat had been 
run in a way originally prescribed by 
Woolner. For years everybody had 
accepted this way of running it as a 
matter of course. So, directly after the 
failure, the receiver discovered that the 
bank had overcertified one of the firm’s 
checks. Thisisillegal. A national bank 
may lend all the money it pleases on the 
note of a tramp, and there is nothing 
illegal aboutit. But it must not certify 
a check for an amount greater than the 
drawer has on deposit at the time. One 
can see how practical men would regard 
such a distinction as an absurdity and 
pay no attention to it. 

But, after the failure of the Second 
National, people were not inclined to be 
lenient. The Comptroller of the Currency had come in for 
much criticism because his examiners had failed to dis- 
cover the shaky condition of the bank in time to save it. 
So the Comptroller now proposed to hew to the line, let the 
chips fall where they would. 

I was the chip. As assistant teller I had certified that 
check—exactly as I had done scores and scores of times 
before and thought nothing of it. I was indicted and 
promptly brought to trial. I pleaded guilty, and my law- 
yer made an argument for mercy. [I still have the clipping 
from the St. Peter Index. It reads: 

“‘In United States Court yesterday Thomas Fleming, an 
assistant teller in the wrecked Second National Bank, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of overcertifying a check, and 
was sentenced to one year in the penitentiary. In sen- 
tencing the prisoner Judge Danby said: ‘In the plea for 
mercy it was urged upon the court that overcertifying 
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checks, while against the law, is quite commonly practiced 
by national banks; that, in fact, nearly all banks, or a 
great many of them, overcertify checks to a greater or 
less extent, and by general usage the law is treated as a 
dead letter. Also, it was urged that in overcertifying this 
check you had merely followed the instructions of your 
superior officers; that you derived no direct gain from the 
illegal act and were without moral obliquity in performing 
it. The court is unable to comprehend, however, how a 
man can commit a crime without moral obliquity. If this 
unlawful practice of overcertifying checks is as wide- 
spread as alleged, the way to discourage it is to enforce the 
law against every offender that is detected. The practice, 
in the court’s opinion, will be less prevalent in this district 
after this sentence is pronounced.’”’ 

I do not have to refer to the clipping to refresh my mem- 
ory of that speech. I can still recall the way the judge 
drew down one corner of his mouth and how two or three 
grinned discreetly at the little witticism with which he 
concluded. I served my termin prison. When I had been 
there a month a boy was born to us. This was a week 
before my twenty-fourth birthday. I suppose the idea of 
a term in prison would be terrifying enough to any nor- 
mal, respectably-reared young man, especially if he had 
always looked upon himself as belonging more or less to 
the better class in the town where he lived. It was even 
harder for my wife than for me. When my term was 
finished our only idea was to get away as fast and as far as 
possible. Since then, whenever I have seen this same 
idea operating in a dog that has been kicked I have felt a 
kind of human sympathy for him. 

I could get recommendations from substantial men 
who knew that I was really trustworthy and diligent. SoI 
had little trouble in securing a clerical place in a bond- 
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“You Think My Main Object in Life Must be to Hide that Prison Term” 


house in New York. The pay was small and I soon saw 
that the prospects were not very bright. I began by 
sending some contributions to two or three financial 
journals. After a while I was offered a regular position on 
the staff of the Money World. It looked better than the 
bond-house, so I took it. I did very wellon the paper, and, 
by the time I had been in New York about two years and 
a half, I was made a sub-editor. This is an influential 
paper in its field. My position, therefore, was one of some 
little importance. I made a fair living income out of it. 
Then we made our first visit to St. Peter. After that we 
went back together once a year. Nell sometimes took the 
boy out there for a couple of weeks, while I stayed in New 
York. She had a dozen relatives there in one degree or 
another, and a lot of friends—girl friends that she had been 
to school with. St. Peter was no boom town, but it grew 
some in its solid, staid way. Albert Norman was forging 
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ahead. A while after the failure of the | 
Second National he managed to get back 
control of the South Side lines, and was 
developing them. 

Some of what would be called the lead- 
ing citizens of St. Peter had known me 
froma boy. Others had known me when I was in the bank. — 
When I went back there, or, oncein a while, ranacross them 
in New York, quite a number of these men showed them- — 
selves very friendly tome. They would make it a point to 
call out to me on the street, stop and shake hands and say 
something complimentary about my journalistic work— 
which, as time went on, began to be heard of more or less 
within its special field. They had the same attitude 
toward Nell. Their wives were very friendly toher. If we 
had gone on smoothly in St. Peter, just as respectable 
small-fry, Mrs. Jaynes, for example, would not have no- 
ticed us particularly. As it was, she even came up to our 
flat in New York; had Nell down to her hotel to tea and 
so on, and took notice of Nell socially when she went to 
St. Peter on her visits. I might say that we came in time 
to have quite a vogue in the old town. 

Of course, I understood this perfectly. None of these 
leading citizens had done anything to me personally, yet I 
had got a rough deal out there. There was plenty of 
wrong and chicanery connected with the wrecking of the — 
Second National. When stern Justice stepped in to see 
about it, the best she could do was to send a lone youngster, 
who hadn’t meant any wrong, off to the penitentiary. It 
was a biting sort of joke. If I had gone to New York with 
that bite in my side and simply sunk, these people that I 
am speaking about would have forgotten the case. Or 
they would have finally figured it out that, as I didn’t 
amount to anything anyway, a jail term more or less didn’t 
matter; was about as good for me as anything else. In_ 
my somewhat small way, however, I was steadily suc- 
ceeding, building myself up, becoming, in my limited field, 
a person of some little note and importance. So they felt — 
that I had been pretty roughly treated, and they wanted, 
in all kindness, to make it up to me. 

St. Peter had always been essentially 
a solid, conservative sort of place. It 
was just the kind of town where a lead- 
ing citizen counts for a great deal. It — 
was moral and respectable. Although — 
it contained upward of a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants and a dozen million- 
aires, a rich citizen that got mixed up 
in a scandalous divorce case would have 
really lost standing and influence. The — 
friendly persons whom I have referred 
to were the most powerful figures in this" 
local world. So their favors to me and | 
to Nell meant a great deal. After every- 
thing possible was said about youth and — 
inexperience and good intentions and all 
the rest, there was absolutely no get-_ 
ting away from the stern and cold fact | 
that I had served a term in State’s | 
prison on my own plea of guilty. I | 
had worn a convict’s stripes, marched _ 
in the lock-step. Nell was the wife of an | 
ex-convict, and the boy, and the girl 
that came in our fourth year in New 
York, were the children of a jail-bird. 

That was the fact and there was no 
getting away from it. But when these 
leading people took us up as they did 
it meant that St. Peter annulled the fact; 
reinstated us. If any one should say to 
my boy, ‘‘ Your father was a convict,” 
St. Peter would answer, ‘‘We have 
buried that.” 

I got on very well with my work here 
in New York. Eight years after the 
time I left St. Peter I was especially invited there to make 
one of the speeches at the quarterly meeting of the Com- 
mercial Club. They were going to have, at St. Peter,a — 
State Centennial Exposition—rather big doings. Some 
men who would have the shaping of affairs suggested that | 
I come out for three months and take a responsible part. _ 
It would be, as I might say, a final shovelful of earth on | 
that past which their friendliness was steadily burying. at 

One forenoon, at this time, I was going down Broad 
Street, and I saw Jaynes and Norman come out of Haupt- 
mann, Harte & Co.’s office. They were talking together, 
and didn’t see me. Naturally I was always alive to any- 
thing that turned up connected with the old town. This — 
sight of Jaynes and Norman suggested something to me. _ 
More out of curiosity than anything else, I stepped into 
the office. I knew Harte pretty well, and had been of some 
service to him in my work on the Money World. This — 
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jarte was the son of the original 
nember of the firm, about 
hirty, and a very handsome 
ype of his race. He received 
ne as usual—with a nod that 
vas scarcely perceptible, and a 
ittle, eynical, quizzical, good- 
vumored look in his eye. You 
aight call it a beatified grin. 

“TJ understand there’s a con- 
olidation of the street railroads 
a St. Peter afoot, and that your 
couse is going to finance it,’’ I 
aid. That was what seeing 
aynes and Norman together 
ad suggested to me. 

Of course, a deal of that sort 
vould be small potatoes to the 
ig house of Hauptmann, Harte 
; Cos They wouldn’t care much 
thether it came through or not. 
nthe way of my trade—that is, 
9 far as concerned the Money 
Vorld —it was small potatoes to 
ie, too. We wouldn’t, in the 
rdinary course, pay much at- 
antion to a little deal like that. 
o Harte, with that sublimated 
rin, just handed it over to me. 

“Yes, there’s a deal afoot,” 
esaid. ‘‘If they can get their 
ill through we will take it up 
wr them; otherwise we won’t 
ouch it. Their lawyer has got 

magnificent tank. Have you 
oticed what the Reichsbank is 
oing?”’ 

So we talked a few minutes 
bout the situation in Berlin 
ad foreign exchange, and I drifted out. Norman & Co. 
iaintained a New York office on the tenth floor of the 
mpire building over on Broadway—just one room about 
venty feet square. Presently I went there and found 
rman. Up in this small coop on Broadway he was 
ymme sizes smaller than in the spacious, ground-floor, 
late-glass-windowed and gilt-lettered office at St. Peter. 
e met me very genially, shaking both hands and calling 
.e Tom. He was then in the forties, a tall, lean, round- 
iouldered man with a yellow mustache like a curtain 
ver his mouth. His manner was so nervous that it was 
most hysterical. When I mentioned consolidation of 
t. Peter street railroads he shot off at a tangent, from 
ure nervousness, with the big lie that there was nothing 
tit. Then he explained a good deal: said there might 
ave been some informal talk—in fact, there had been 
‘me informal talk—but there wasn’t much prospect 
'a deal; in fact, there wasn’t any prospect of a deal, 
2cause Jaynes wanted too much for his road, and so on 
ad so on—wriggling, as I might say, all around the truth. 
_“Wouldn’t you need some legislation in order to con- 
lidate the two roads?” I asked. 

'“Oh, not at all; not at all, Tom,” he said. 

‘Thad to take up my regular daily grist then, but about 
ve o’clock I went up to the Fifth Avenue Hotel and sent 
y eard to Mr. Jaynes. He was some time in coming 
own. No doubt the name of the Money World on my 
wd disturbed him. Like most very conservative men, he 
ad a horror of reporters and newspapers. They asked 
‘m leading questions, tried to get him to commit himself 

»something. He shook hands, friendly, when he came. 
‘ut when | asked him about street-railroad consolidation it 
ounded him. It was about as though I had taken advan- 
ge of his hospitality to try to pick his pocket. So I 
‘opped it at once and began talking about St. Peter in 
eral, to soothe him. He couldn’t get over the shock at 
ice, however; was hurt and uneasy. When I left he 
llowed me to the flagging to make me promise that I 
ouldn’t quote him on any subject in any way. 

Major Barton usually put up at the Baronial Club, being 
big politician and member of the Republican National 
ommittee as well as a big lawyer. I suspected he would 
» in town, and my card brought him down promptly—a 
ory large man in all dimensions, with the long black coat 
id low-crowned, broad-brimmed black felt hat that he 
‘ud made a sort of trade-mark. He was a man of much 
dility, but he had a great foible. His friends could tell 
e time by him. When his eyes were set straight ahead 
id his broad face fixed in a sugary smile they knew it 
jas about six o’clock. This foible, however, impaired his 
ental faculties but little. Some of his best speeches 
are delivered when the audience must have looked to 
m like a shoreless, wavering sea of humanity. Perhaps 
€ reason was that he always said the same things, which 
‘had learned at Fourth of July celebrations long before. 
lere was so much bulk and vitality to the man that he 
‘ercame one’s judgment. When he put his hand on my 
oulder and called me his ‘‘dear boy,” and beamed down 

me—a bit glassily—I couldn’t help being taken in, 
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They Were Talking Together, and Didn’t See Me 


although I knew he did just the 
same thing to everybody, and 
was pretty drunk to boot. 

When I mentioned street- 
railroad consolidation he pro- 
posed to tell me all about it. 
The gist of his palaver was that 
there was no chance of a con- 
solidationin the near future, but 
might be in about a year. 

“T can talk to you, Tommy, 
right from the shoulder,” says 
the Major. ‘‘When anything 
definite turns up about the 
street railroads out there I want 
you, by Jove, to get the news 
first. Ill see you have a scoop. 
I'll wire you, or call you right 
up on the long-distance tele- 
phone, old man, and put you 
next. And if you should hear 
anything —any gossip or rumors 
about a deal—come right to me. 
Wire me or call me right up 
any time, day or night. Don’t 
hesitate now.” 

With his hand on my shoul- 
der I couldn’t do anything, but 
when I got off a little way 
toward the door I called back, 
“Tf there’s no consolidation 
afoot, Major, why did you have 
that gum-shoe bill introduced 
in the legislature?” 

Toward six o’clock it would 
take the major a few seconds 
to wipe the smile off his face and 
swing his mind into a new chan- 
nel. By that time I was gone. 

When I got home I told Nell all that had happened, 
We were just finishing dinner when an apartment-house 
boy brought up the cards of Lyman Jaynes and Albert 
Norman. 

Of course I understood the situation perfectly. I knew 
that good, cynical Harte, to whom the affair was small 
potatoes, had told me the exact truth. They had a con- 
solidation of the street railroads all framed up, but before 
they could carry it into effect some change in the law was 
necessary, and they were sneaking a bill through the 
legislature—undoubtedly by Major Barton’s well-known 
greasing methods. Nobedy outside the clique, which 
must necessarily include some political bosses, knew what 
this bill really was. But with the clew that I could wire 
out there it wouldn’t take the newspapers long to unearth 
it. Then there would be a fine newspaper sensation, which 
would no doubt kill the bill. At the same time it would 
put those in the plot in an unfavorable light. I had only 
to reach my finger to a telegraph key in order to blow up 
their profitable plan and to turn the spot-light on them, as 
I might say, in the act of tiptoeing away from the chicken- 
coop with a fowl in each hand. No doubt this last cut 
Jaynes especially. His respectability was as dear to him 
as any other important asset that he possessed. 

This being the situation when the two entered our 
apartment, there wasn’tso much glad-handing. Norman 
was cordial in a repressed, nervous sort of way, but 
Jaynes’ jaw was set, and he looked very businesslike. 

‘‘What are you going to do about this street-railroad 
consolidation, Fleming?’ he said at once, in a kind of 
growl. I could see that he was mad clear through. 
Of course, the hint I had dropped to Norman and my 
parting shot at Major Barton had apprised them that 
I knew what was going on. 

“T’d like to know just what it is, first,” I answered. 

The necessity of explaining ground Jaynes still more. 

I found, however, that he could open up and talk right 
freely and earnestly when he chose. The time had come, 
he said, when a consolidation of the street railroads was 
essential to the well-being of St. Peter. The rivalry 
between the two roads divided the town. They were 
going to have this Centennial Exposition. To make it 
a success all must pull together. It was absolutely 
necessary, too, that the street-car service be much ex- 
tended and improved. With two rival companies in the 
field this could not bedone. The companies simply must 
get together. A great deal of capital—some of it 
belonging to widows and orphans—was tied up in the 
street railroads. To make this capital truly profitable 
the roads must consolidate. 

Jaynes was a man of dark favor, with an overshot, 
clean-shaven lower jaw. He fixed me with his snapping 
eyes. No doubt there was some menace in his voice. 

““You’ve lived in New York for some time, Fleming,” 
he said. ‘‘But St. Peter is really your town, and your 
wife’s town. You know how we’ve treated both of you 
out there. This consolidation can’t be important to the 
Money World. It ain’t really in the line of your busi- 
ness. Are you going to step up now and hit your town 
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between the eyes just for nothing? Or are you going to 
show that we didn’t make a mistake in treating you as we 
have? That’s the question. The record ain’t all made 
up yet, you know.” 

This bluntness rather startled Norman. He broke in, 
in his nervous way. Of course, he said, they were all my 
friends out there. They’d always stood by me. And they 
knew I was their friend. Everybody in St. Peter was my 
friend. Everybody was glad to see me getting ahead. 
There wasn’t any doubt that they could depend upon me. 
They knew I was going to act white by them. Only the 
situation was rather ticklish, and they just wanted to talk 
it over with me in a friendly way. 

“But what is this little bill in the legislature?” I asked. 

Jaynes looked as though he would like to choke me. 
But Norman gave his nervous—almost hysterical —laugh. 
Oh, there wasn’t anything at all in the bill, he said — noth- 
ing at all. The lawyers thought there might possibly be a 
trifling technical flaw in the statute governing consolida- 
tions. That was all there was to it. There might be a 
little technical flaw, and sometime in the future somebody 
might possibly bring it up against them. It didn’t amount 
to anything, but the lawyers thought it ought to be fixed. 
So they introduced this little bill to cure the flaw. It 
didn’t amount to anything. 

“But why be so secret about it?” I inquired. I spoke 
to them very mildly, because I did not in the least wish to 
irritate them. 

Jaynes was irritated, however, very much irritated by 
my questioning. He brought his fist down on the arm of 
the chair. If I wanted to know, he said—as though 
nobody but a rascal could want to know—there was a 
question whether, as the statute read, a consolidation 
of the two roads would not operate to annul the fran- 
chises that the city had granted to each of them, so that 
the consolidated company would have to go before the 
city council and make a brand-new bargain, which might 
be unfavorable to it. Nobody would put millions into a 
consolidation on such an uncertainty. Their bill would 
perpetuate the old franchises, and that was only just and 
right, for so long as the city got a good street-ear service 
it wasn’t any of the city’s business whether there were two 
companies or only one. 

“Tt ain’t any of the newspapers’ business, either!’’ he 
added hotly. ‘‘I want them to keep their fingers out of 
it.” This having to explain and so on to a man like me— 
for, after all, | was only a journalist, and I had served a 
term in prison—was exceedingly aggravating to him. 

“Tt ain’t any of your business, either, Fleming!” he 
said. ‘‘What do you want to jump on to us for? If you 
got a hard jolt out there once it wasn’t any of our fault. 
Haven’t we done everything we could to make it up to 
you and help you along? I tell you, you’ll make the mis- 
take of your life if you jump on tous. Weain’t the people 
that hurt you. We're the people that are getting you 
over it.” 

So there it was at last, in so many words. Of course, it 
had been in the back of our minds all the time. I had been 
in prison. They had taken me up, and so, as I might say, 
canceled the record. Jaynes was perfectly honest in his 
idea that this created a strong obligation to them on my 
part. The question was whether I.was going to show that 
I had been worthy of their favor, or was going to turn out 
an ingrate, and so show that, while I may not have been 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 
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Eternal Boost. Every time a 

resident speaks of the climate 
the visitor is expected to give three 
cheers. As the residents rarely talk 
of anything but their climate, the 
course of the visitor must be marked by a series of ’rah- 
’rah-’rahs or he is a Knocker, and the city ordinances 
provide banishment to San Francisco or Seattle—those 
puny rivals of Los Angeles—to use a Los Angeles phrase— 
as the minimum penalty for that offense. The maximum 
penalty, for extreme cases, when the visitor squeaks mildly 
that too much sunshine is monotonous and gets on his 
nerves, is to go back East, which is the Los Angeles idea 
of the rack, the red-hot pincers and the chair. 

Every Angeleno—maybe it’s Angelino—anyhow, it is 
something poetical like that—uses the same formula when 
he talks about the climate. It begins with ‘‘Glor-r-rio- 
us!’’ with a fine rolling of the r’s and an explosiveness of 
the “‘us” that sounds like the exhaust of an automobile 
where the muffler isn’t working well. Then it proceeds 
with nine long ‘‘Magnificents!”” and ends with a sis-boom 
and afew co-axes. And you are expected to send up some 
skyrockets yourself or you will be told, commiseratingly, 
that you have not caught the spirit of the climate. Now, 
to the casual observer, the spirit of such a climate as that 
would seem to be embodied in star-eyed sefioritas, shady 
galleries with the mandolins tinkling behind the vines and 
the ice tinkling in the glasses, cafés where pleasure is 
sought and found, love, romance and poesy. 

And is it so? It is not, brethren; it is not! Instead, 
you find a city where the quick lunch abounds; where 
the streets are filled with hustling, jostling, bustling peo- 
ple, where they sleuth the dollar as relentlessly as they do 
in Chicago and sandbag the nickel as joyously as they 
do in Keokuk; where there are skyscrapers on 
many corners and where the streets roar with 
traffic all day long. By all the rules of the cli- 
matic game they should be lotus-eaters, but not 
a lotus is served in the place. Instead, they eat 
beefsteak and roast lamb, and tell you between 
eulogies of the climate that Los Angeles is des- 
tined to be the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 

You see, the thrifty Los Angeles people have 
capitalized their climate. Instead of lolling 
around and tinkling on a mandolin, they are of 
the opinion the finest music in the world is the 
jingle of one gold piece against another. And, 
perhaps, they are not out to get as many jinglers 
as possible? Perhaps not, and then it is time for 
another guess. Getting the spirit of the climate 
is lovely language and serves admirably for a 
rebuke to the scoffer, but getting the money of 
the tourist and the tourine is much more advan- 
tageous ; and, while you are getting the spirit, they 
will get anything in the way of circulating me- 
dium you may have brought with you. Do not 
imagine that perpetual sunshine and balmy airs 
and the perfume of. orange” blossoms, the ever- 
living green of the trees and the panorama of Mt. 
Lowe and all the rest of it have dimmed the eye 
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to the main chance. The climate of Los Angeles is an 
asset. You go to enjoy it, and the Angeleno remains there 
all the time to enjoy you. 

Every person in the land where snow falls, who has 
accumulated more than four dollars and a half, dreams of 
spending his winters in a sunny southern clime. They know 
that in Los Angeles—know it better than they do any- 
where else on earth, although the business of putting up a 
climate as a bait for excursionists is as old as the Garden 
of Eden, which, by the way, has its prototype in Southern 
California—see folders and small bills. If Los Angeles had 
the kind of a population that would naturally go with its 
out-of-doors, the people there wouldn’t care a hang 
whether anybody ever came in or not. But Los Angeles 
hasn’t that kind of a population. Los Angeles is a Middle- 
West town, settled largely by people from Iowa and ad- 
joining States, and the people from Iowa never tinked a 
tunk on a mandolin in their lives. Instead, thrifty farmers 
and merchants, selling out in the prosperous times after 
the panic of 1893, went to Los Angeles, and the climate 
didn’t change their habits or absorb their energy. Los 
Angeles is much like a sublimated Dubuque. 

It is a Middle-West town in a down-South atmosphere. 
They all talk about the climate and exalt the climate— 
with reason, too—but, so far as the physical characteris- 
tics are concerned or the habits of life of the people, the 
climate is something there for advertising purposes solely. 
They do business as feverishly as they do in the Northern 
cities, where people are supposed to hustle to keep warm. 
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They hop-skip-and-jump from o1 
place to another, and any busine 
man who would take a siesta in t 
middle of the day would have th 
commercial agencies after him ¢ 
soon as they found it out. Th 
whole place is on the keen gallop from morning to night. 
What has an Iowan to do with shady galleries and TO- 
mance, even though he has transplanted himself fro 
Fort Dodge to the land of orange grovesand ostrich farms? 
Not a thing, and he does not build a shady gallery nor 
engineer a romance, either. He builds a brick store and 
rents it to somebody who has things to sell to the tour. 
ists, and he collects the rent on the first day of eve 
month with neatness and dispatch. ; 
When Business bumps against Romance, Roman 
always acquires the sourest product of the Citrus 
Growers’ Association. Los Angeles and the surroundi 
country are set for a dreamy poetical drama, with 
enades and love’s young dream and all the moong 
spoon that go with the same; but the hustlers hay 
changed the bill. They are doing a modern commerce 
play, using the identical scenery, and closing each 
with a climax showing Los Angeles getting the mo 
It really is a pity that fifty or sixty thousand people of 
dolce-far-niente races have not settled there. They wo 1 
know how to do things with that climate. Instead, there 
are few dolces on the job. This Latin atmosphere sur 
rounds mostly Spartans, and they do not let the atmo 
phere get the better of them—not on your everlasting life 
It gives a poet the sand-dabs to discover this condition 
Here we are, all down with sapphire skies and odorot 
airs and langour in every breeze. Twenty can play as we 
as one. Then, along come these thrifty persons from 
Middle-West and saw out a chunk of Chicago and se 
down in the middle of a place where Nature 
been most prodigal, making a city as conv 
tional as a boiled egg, and poor Nature hot foots! 
it to the mountain fastnesses lest she should 
run over by a trolley car or suffocated with 
stench of gasoline from the hundreds of auto 
biles. And the poet sheds a bitter, bitter 
Then, he goes out and makes a little money in 
estate or catches a tourist on the wing and 
him an orange grove, and, retiring to any on 
the numerous hotel lobbies where there are 
lars that give that remarkable castile-soap 
—just like New York—thinks, perhaps, it is bet 
ter as it is—better fifty dollars in Los Angele! 
than nothing doing in Cathay. . 
There is no city in the country more highl) 
commercialized than Los Angeles. Where thé 
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years were not long in realizing the advantage: 
climate and of surroundings, and they insti 
a persistent campaign of advertisement that I 
its legitimate effect. Every tourist who ca 
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was urged tostay,and many ofthemdid. Seek 


ter health brought their little fortunes with them. Mild 
inter devotees had money to spend. The felicities were 
apparent that the town began to grow more rapidly than 
.e most reckless boomer had dared to predict. They had 
)2,000 people in 1900, and the school census, just taken, 
cows 280,000 in round numbers. With this influx came 
1 expansion that was unprecedented. The city literally 
itgrew its municipal machinery. 
Primarily, the growth of the city was based on two 
‘opositions: tourists and health-seekers. But it soon 
came apparent that there was business to be done, 
anufactures to be developed, and they started in to 
ake a place where there were facilities for the business 
at was waiting. Only recently there was held a ‘‘Made 
Los Angeles” exhibition, where articles turned out in 
2al factories were shown. The display was large and 
versified. While the tourist business is still one of the 
ief reliances of the city, the industrial increase is great, 
id it will not be long before the resort feature of the place 
‘Il be incidental instead of predominating. 
Still, when sixty thousand people come every year to 
‘ie place to stay a few days or a few weeks or a few 
mnths, and bring the necessary money with them to 
ve the fun they plan to have, the people who are on the 
ound, welcoming them with outstretched arms, will 
ways count whatever they can extract from the visitors 
_a large item in the advantages that accrue to their city. 
ys Angeles is organized for tourists. They have hotels 
ere where the scale of prices will make a millionaire 
ink, and hotels where the most modest traveler can find 
iat he wants. Next to Atlantic City, there are probably 
ore hotels and boarding-houses in Los Angeles than in 
any other place where the 
climate is the attraction. 
No matter how much the 
tourist brings, he can find 
opportunities to spend it all. 
Los Angeles is educated in 
the gentle art of getting all 
the wayfarer has, but Los 
Angeles gives the wayfarer 
exactly what he pays for and 
carefully collects the pay. 
Meantime, there are nu- 
merous side lines for the 
tourist’s inspection. There 
never is a minute when he 
cannot find a lot to buy, an 
orange or a lemon grove to 
invest in and ever thereafter 
live a life of sweet content — 
so it is said; and, if the 
traveler’s taste turns to the 
mineral riches of the earth, 
it is quite possible he can be 
accommodated with some 
mining stock, at low prices, 
but sure torise. If the new 
arrival is a health-seeker he 
is expected to bring his fam- 
ily, which increases the pop- 
ulation of the city and puts 
some new money into cir- 
culation. If the health- 
seeker is so inconsiderate as 
| die—which is a most unsportsmanlike thing to do—the 
n ily i is expected to remain, and often the family does 
Pnain. It rather clinches a Northern man to find a place 
fere things are green all the year around and where the 
‘a shines every day. He is likely to think of the cold and 
-yw back home and ask himself, ‘‘What’s the use?” a 
‘estion to which there is no answer, for, generally, there 
’'t any use. 
This sort of population makes Los Angeles an office- 
iting town. If a man comes with a family of sons, 
‘alone, who is not an artisan, he looks around for an 
‘ice, or the sons do, where they can start in 
‘ne kind of business. The city is sprinkled 
‘th office buildings— more, in proportion, than 
any Eastern city of similar size. Everybody 
‘3. an office, with a desk and a chair or two 
‘it, and, as soon as the office is secured, the 
*upant begins work getting money. There 
3 been a real-estate boom there for years. 
‘.y man can be a real-estate agent who has the 
| wer of connected thought. If he can find 
; nebody who wants to buy he can always find 
nething to sell. It isn’t so hard, either, in a 
cy where the population is increasing as it is 
{ 
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Los Angeles to get rid of either outside or 
i ide property. Eastern and Western money 
!'s been poured there in a steady stream for ten 
more years, and it is still coming. Nearly 
srybody has made money. It has been a 
den decade for the place. 

Another contributor to the general prosper- 
ii and the growth of the city has been the 
covery of gold in Nevada. While Nevada 
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still pays greater homage to San Francisco than to any 
other city as a place to spend and buy, the conditions in 
San Francisco since the earthquake have sent much of 
the wealth to Los Angeles. There never is a time when 
a few Nevada millionaires are not at one of the hotels, 
gaudy and gorgeous with their gold, and having the 
time that is coming to them after their struggle in the 
desert. Los Angeles always knows when a new million- 
aire gets to town. Before he has been in half an hour he 
has had a chance to buy anything his fancy may choose, 
from stock in an airship to ground-floor shares in a feather 
foundry. The one, universal, civic motto of Los Angeles 
is ‘‘Never overlook a bet.’’ Money that is brought to Los 
Angeles belongs to Los Angeles. Perish the thought that 
any man should carry away any of his substance with him! 

Every city draws from certain territory. Chicago, 
which will always be the metropolis of the West, reaches 
out for miles in all directions. So do Kansas City and 
Omaha, and so do all the rest. Los Angeles has no great 
and resourceful territory around her. There are many 
miles of fruit-growing country and there is Southern 
Nevada, but Northern California is a law unto itself, and 
much of the land near Los Angeles is desert. The territory 
from which Los Angeles draws is the entire United States. 
The people come from everywhere. It is a corn-belt town 
without the corn, because corn-belt people predominate 
but the East and the South, as well as the West, furnish 
large numbers of visitors who become permanent residents. 
The whole country pays tribute to the climate in money 
and population. 

When a city is growing as Panidly as this one the outlet 
for its commerce becomes a vital question. What part 
will Los Angeles take in controlling the trade of the Far 
East? Will this city of sunshine and flowers be able to 
compete with San Francisco and Seattle, and will she 
eventually do her share in conquering for American com- 
merce the markets on the other side of the world? The 
people of Los Angeles, the real, progressive men, have 
studied for a long time over this problem. When the 
Spanish fathers founded their Pueblo where Los Angeles 
now stands they took no thought of the future of the place. 
If they had they would have built on the seashore or 
nearer to tidewater. The problem of Los Angeles has been 
to find a way to control the commerce her business im- 
portance demands, and that problem was settled, ina way, 
by the eight-year fight for the free harbor at San Pedro and 
by the plans for the inner harbor. 

That fight was, in many aspects, the most remarkable 
battle between a municipality and a corporation ever 
waged in this country. On one side were the business 
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men of Los Angeles and Southern California, not unani- 
mously, but in a majority. On the other were Collis P. 
Huntington and the Southern Pacific Railway. Los 
Angeles finally won, but not until the struggle had lasted 
for years and not until Mr. Huntington had proved, time 
and time again, his tremendous power in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The boom of Los Angeles and Southern California began 
in 1886, and, in the three years that followed, the mostly 
Spanish little town of fifteen thousand was changed to an 
American city of about fifty thousand people. In that 
same period Southern California, outside of Los Angeles, 
grew rapidly, gaining more than a hundred thousand 
people from other parts of the United States. In all, in 
those three years, it is probable that two hundred thousand 
new residents arrived, bought property and prepared to 
make this region their home. Leland Stanford was 
president of the Southern Pacific and committed to the 
improvement of San Pedro harbor, which is about eighteen 
miles from Los Angeles. Work had been going on for 
several years on an interior harbor at San Pedro, and the 
shipping at that point increased rapidly with the advent 
of the boom. 

The Chamber of Commerce was organized in Los 
Angeles in 1888, and at once began the agitation for a 
deep-water harbor at San Pedro. The first results of this 
agitation were obtained in 1890, when Congress made an 
appropriation for plans for such a harbor as Los Angeles 
demanded. ‘Twenty years before San Pedro had been 
selected as a proper site for Government work. The board 
appointed under this 1890 Act of Congress surveyed and 
considered Santa Monica and San Pedro. They gave San 
Pedro the preference and rec- 
ommended that a breakwater 
should be built at a cost of more 
than four million dollars. This 
report was made to Congress in 
1891. Meantime, Leland Stan- 
ford had been deposed as pres- 
ident of the Southern Pacific and 
Collis P. Huntington had taken 
his place. Huntington and 
Stanford were enemies, for both 
business and social reasons, and 
Huntington’s policy, apparently, 
was to take an opposite course to 
that mapped out by Stanford. 
Work by the Southern Pacific 
had been going on at San Pedro 
Harbor. It was stopped, and the 
railroad company began build- 
ing a long wharf at Santa 
Monica. This wharf was com- 
pleted in 1893. There have been 
many discussions in Southern 
California, as well as in Congress, 
about the Southern Pacifie’s 
change of base, and it is needless 
to go into the matter here. The 
railroad did change from one 
harbor to the other, and that 
started the war that lasted for 
years. 

An attempt was made to get 
an appropriation in 1892, but 
the opposition of Huntington developed, and a new 
board of engineers was appointed to report on the avail- 
ability of the rival sites. Los Angeles was divided into 
two camps. Many held that if the great and powerful 
friend of Southern California, Huntington, wanted the 
harbor at Santa Monica he should be gratified. The other 
side maintained that Los Angeles must stand for the San 
Pedro project, and the fight was furious until the new 
board of engineers arrived and had hearings. All sides 
appeared. The board took a long time to sift the evidence. 
It made its report late in 1892, and unanimously decided 
the harbor should be at San Pedro. There was 
an attempt to get an appropriation from Con- 
gress, but it was not successful, owing to 
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The two factions grew in strength. One 
held that the railroad should have its way. 
Public 


1 ( Huntington’s influence. 
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The other was staunchly for San Pedro. 


Sn discussion and newspaper discussion made the 


location of the harbor the one absorbing topic. 
Huntington announced that, despite the report 
of the second board in favor of San Pedro, he 
would oppose the project, and declared that, 
while he might not be able to get a Government 
appropriation for Santa Monica, ‘‘I know 
well you shall never get a cent for the 
other place!’’ meaning San Pedro. 

The agitation continued. A vote was taken 
in the Chamber of Commerce as to what was 
to be done. There was much skirmishing and 

~ politics. Each side was intensely in earnest. 
After many delays the vote was polled and it 
(Concluded on Page 20) 
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The Economist With a Bacnibone 


By JOHN MAPPELBECKHA 


E WAS a mys- 
tery, this phar- 
macist. 


His salary was com- 
fortable, he had no 
wife or dependents, did 
not drink nor gamble, 
so far as was known, 
and stuck at work 


a day in the prescrip- 
tion department of a 
large city drug-store. 

He seldom had 
ready money. 

Employees in that 
store were paid late 
Saturday afternoon, 
and this man’s envel- 
ope was no sooner in 
his hand than he be- 
came nervous. With- 
drawing into a dark corner of the laboratory, he counted 
his money, took out a bill or two, folded the rest quickly, 
slipped it into an envelope ready addressed, and then, at 
the first chance, hurried out to the corner and mailed it. 
Until this was done he seemed to have no peace of mind. 
He said nothing, and nobody ventured to inquire what 
remorseless creditor thus absorbed, week after week, fully 
three-fourths of his earnings. But, eventually, the pro- 
prietor learned what this pharmacist did every Saturday, 
and at once put him through a tactful examination, for he 
believes that no man compounding prescriptions ought to 
be harassed by anxieties. 

“Charley, are you in debt?” he asked. 

“No, sir,”’ was the reply, and further questioning showed 
that he had no obligations, no investments, nothing to hide. 

‘*Well, now, see here,”’ said the boss, in a fatherly way. 
‘“Tell me why you're so fidgety every time you are. paid — 
to whom do you mail your money every Saturday?” 

‘““Why—to myself!’’ he confessed. 

He went on to explain that, as the banks were closed 
when he received his salary, he was afraid to carry it 
around. Put in his pocket, most of it would be frittered 
away on Sunday. So he kept out enough for board, sun- 
dries and change, placed the rest in an envelope addressed 
to himself at the store and mailed it. In the first delivery 
Monday morning back came his surplus intact, finding 
him at work again, with few opportunities to spend until 
he could get to the savings bank at noon. 

This is a fair instance of an invertebrate economist’s 
method of saving. The invertebrate economist is a man 
with ability to earn money 
and one who wishes to save, 
yet more or less helpless in 
possession of it. He has 
many such devices, some 
ingenious, some amusing, 
others pitiable. Hisability to 
save seems to go in about 
inverse ratio to his capacity 
to earn, yet he has perhaps 
felt the pinch of poverty, and 
knows the value of cash laid 
by, and really does manage to 
put something away under 
difficulties. 

A general manager with 
twenty years’ experience of 
salesmen says that few men 
who make their mark selling 
goods, rising to fine salaries, 
have the self-denial and busi- 
ness judgment that enables 
them to accumulate a sur- 
plus. Money comes easily, 
and goes more so. 

The defect of this type of 
economist is seldom a weak 
chin. But he has too many 
desires, loves fine living, 
appearances, smart com- 
pany. Very often he is a good 
fellow and the prey of 
parasites. Not infrequently 
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a passion for gambling keeps him poor on any income. 
Gambling is quite commonly looked upon as a form of folly 
due to ignorance or poor judgment, but in many, many 
instances it is a strange impulse that seizes a man of first- 
rate ability and business experience—a man who not only 
ought to know better, but knows that he ought. The pas- 
sion for play often holds a man like that as though it were a 
frenzy, and until it has burnt out. 

Thrift maxims are not going to help this type of econ- 
omist very much. As long as other interests dominate 
him his economies will be things of fits and starts. But 
perhaps a new interest —say his first baby —diverts atten- 
tion to thrift, and he has an opportunity to see how 
it actually works out. Then, very often, he devel- 
ops a system of saving worthy of his ability as an 
earner—a plan with a backbone. 

There is only one way to put a rigid spinal col- 
umn into one’s plan for economizing. Good reso- 
lutions won’t do it, nor maxims, nor even frugality 
alone. The backbone of a healthy saving plan is 
some form of obligation that will not only keep 
the economist up to the scratch, but also lead him 
to increase his capacity as an earner. 

A certain metropolitan newspaper editor devised 
such a plan some years ago. Until he was near forty 
he had never saved a penny, excepting a’ modest 
savings account while a boy. This savings account 
was responsible for his late start. Left an orphan, 
he began life on the streets, working up to a job as 
atelegraph-boy. When hedonned the blue uniform 
of the Western Union quite a bit of extra money 
came his way in tips. These nickels and dimes 
accumulated and, one day, seeing over the door of 
a bank the legend, ‘‘Take care of the pennies and 
the pennies will take care of you,’”’ he went in and 
opened anaccount. That was in a day before the 
present savings-bank law in New York State. 
When his account had been slowly built up to 
forty-four dollars this bank failed. ‘‘What’s the 
use?’’ he said, and from that time until forty was 
in sight, and his children going to school, he never put aside 
a dollar, though steadily earning more salary each year. 

This economist’s plan had a backbone from the start, 
for his first step in saving was to assume an obligation by 
the purchase of a home on the installment basis. Not an’ 
“installment”? home, however, which is a very different 
thing. At first the payments were met out of his salary. 
But the zest of clearing off the mortgage ten and twenty 
dollars at a time soon set him hunting ways to clear it off 
faster. Editorial work is like salesmanship, in that in- 
come can be increased by extra effort. This editor wrote 
special articles and made additional money, all of which 
went into his house. In a few years it was 
so nearly paid for that he looked around 
for another obligation, and bought fifteen 
suburban lots for $4000, carrying them on 
a three per cent. mortgage—a shrewd bit 
of realty buying. These lots are nearly 
paid for, and his knowledge of realty was 
so correct that he now estimates a yearly 
increase in value of one hundred dollars 
per lot, or five dollars a day on the invest- 
ment. His next purchase was two bonds 
for his eldest children on the ten-payment 
plan—these are in a sound company and 
pay six per cent.’ His next purchase will 
be two more, for his other children. 

This plan of saving has led him to earn 
fully seven hundred dollars a year extra 
money, all of which has been made by 
outside work undertaken to meet pay- 
ments on realty or bonds. Without sucha 
stimulus he would hardly have earned any 
additional income. 

Another economist whose real beginning 
was made with the purchase of a house and 
lot has developed a financial scheme of 
greater magnitude. ~ He began at twenty- 
one instead of forty, and had no set-back. 
Left with a widowed mother, and going to 
work as soon as he finished school, this 
economist developed the saving habit 
while in his ’teens, and at twenty-one had 
twenty-seven hundred dollars put aside. 
After a good deal of quiet prowling in the 
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suburb where he lived, 
bought a house that was being 
vacated by a man who had 
built it to live in and was ad 
moving into a larger one. The 
owner wanted eighty-five hun. 
dred dollars, but the purchaser held off until he got i. 
price down to seventy-seven hundred dollars on conditi 
that thirty-seven hundred dollars be paid in cash. Th 
extra one thousand dollars was borrowed from a relati 
at five per cent., and the other four thousand dollars carried 
on a five per cent. mortgage. t 
This house was much too fine for his mother and him te 
live in at that period. Soa tenant was found at sixty-five 
dollars a month. Having been a home, it needed no 
pairs and immediately began to bring in seven: hundreg 
and eighty dollars a year. Interest on five thousand dol 
lars was two hundred and fifty dollars, and taxes sevent} 
dollars, leaving a yearly 
balance of four hundre¢ 
and sixty dollars. The 
incentive to save ane 
clear this piece of prop 
erty was so great that the 
young man did it-in foui 
years. His savings noy 
brought between six am 
seven per cent., while in 
crease in the value of thi 
land made good any de 
preciation in the house 
Soon he bought anothe 
place on the same terms 
By thirty, through care 
ful management, har 
work and a keen eye fo. 


him his salary as clea, 
profit. 

Then he branched | 

s Zs stocks—but on a differen) 
ae = basis from most invest) 
ors. The corporation h) 
worked for was merged ii) 
a trust. Employees wer 
offered preferred stock at 76, several points below th! 
market. He took ten thousand dollars’ worth (par value) 
borrowing money to help pay for it. That was six year 
ago. This stock now pays six per cent. dividends, and i 
quoted at 106. : 

About three years ago te got a better position wit 
another corporation and began investing in the latter’ 
preferred stock. To-day fifty per cent. of his salary goe 
into the securities of the company he works for. Th 
officers repose confidence in him because he is a partne 
in the business. His stock draws dividends at one end an 
is increasing in value at the other. He also has an advar 
tage possessed by no outside investor in industrials. Fo! 
were there important changes in policy or personnel sue 
as would be likely to lower dividends or values, he woul 
unquestionably know of them long before any mark 
reaction, and be able to protect himself by selling out. 

Real estate formed the basis in the economies of a 
accountant who is now well-to-do at forty. While still 
clerk he made it a rule to save one-fourth of his salary 
and has done so ever since as his income grew. With h 
first five hundred dollars he bought a plot of ground o 
right. ‘Two years later he built a house on it with the ai 
of a building and loan association. This place was rentet 
and helped clear off its own mortgage. By the time 
was married his real-estate holdings were large enough 
protect his wife in case of his death; so life insurance 
unnecessary. Therefore he went on buying more realt} 
To-day a certain portion of his property stands in h 
wife’s name, thus giving her the equivalent of life insu 
ance in protection, while the capital is actual instead ( 
prospective and pays an income instead of absorbing pri 
miums. This desirable arrangement was made possib 
by an early start in thrift and by wise selection of realt; 

In the executive offices of a large manufacturing co 
poration worked a clerk who was dubbed ‘‘the Farmer. 
He lived in a distant suburb, wore high boots on rail 
days, had little style, and was wholly out of touch = 
grand opera and metropolitan affairs. A hundred oth 
clerks looked tolerantly upon him as one who had bur 
himself alive. 

One day the inevitable merger came in that industr: 
and the company went into a trust. Economies in admil 
istration were to reduce the salaried force. For. weel 
there was anxiety. Where would the lightning strik 


Me for a While” 


Finally, on a fatal Saturday, the manager went down 
ne lines of desks, leaving here a notice of reduced salary 
nd there a dismissal. He was sympathetic. But there 
rere many long faces. The Farmer drew a reduction in 
ay. While the manager was still murmuring regrets, 
owever, this clerk said cheerfully, ‘‘About what I 
xpected,”’ and reaching into a pigeonhole, handed over 
is resignation, prepared in advance. 

“You must have another job,’’ was the comment. 

“No, I haven't,” he replied. ‘But I reckon my chickens 
ill keep me for a while.” 

This was the pleasant outcome of a plan of saving that 
egan, too, with an obligation in the shape of a small 
wm, well outside the suburban district. The Farmer 
ad taken it on mortgage, then started in poultry, increas- 
1g his plant as he learned the business. At that time 
is place brought upward of two thousand dollars a year 
} revenue, with many a dollar’s worth of produce. 

Real estate forms the basis of more such plans, doubt- 
“ss, than any other kind of obligation. But in recounting 
ae successes it will not do to ignore the failures. 

Where one economist has profitably worked out such a 
enture it is possible to find two who have not —men who 
aouldered a home on the installment basis, and found it a 
eavy load to carry, or not appreciating in value, or falling 
) pieces before the mortgage was cleared off. 
| These failures do not reflect on the plan, however, but 
the judgment of those who purchased doubtful prop- 
sty. Desire for possession of real estate is a true fever. 
t is especially prevalent in spring. The patient comes 
own suddenly and wants to buy ina hurry. He visits 
1any localities, all strange, looks at properties through 
ae rosy glasses of a speculative builder, ignores values, 
lows promises, and saddles himself with a house that 
built only to sell, fit only for summer habitation, 
yeated where land values have been boomed and dis- 
ted and the rental demand is still uncertain. He 
robably pays a price forty per cent. too high, and assumes 
mortgage at full legal rates of interest. 

“Never buy until you have lived in the community a 
,’ is an axiom so simple and sound in such transac- 


COUSIN of mine has turned 

up. I think he must be 

quite impossible—the black sheep of the family — 
r else he would not have found the wife of Narcissus in 
er aerie, since all the respectable Van Corts washed their 
ands of me when I was a perfectly respectable baby. 

| This Van Cort’s name is Jack. 

' He is not bad-looking. His mother was an Irish woman 
nd his father’s housekeeper. Her father and brothers 
k and gambled, and so he must have inherited it all 
‘om them, as the Van Corts have no vices—except being 
tean. The family don’t mind Jack so much, however, 
se his father left him lots of money. 

‘He is rather offensive to me. He called to have me 


- 


© some cards for a dinner—a bachelors’ dinner. They 
yeren’t in my line. I refused to do them. 
| He became decent and apologetic, but fulsome. He 


uid he had looked me up because he had heard I was 
vretty. 

I said I had not looked him up because I had heard he 

vas wild. He laughed good-naturedly and didn’t seem 
mind. 
* He-said I was the only decent relative he had discovered. 
when he took my hand and kissed it. I hated him furi- 
-usly, showed him the door and said he must never come 
ear me again. He went reluctantly, begging and pro- 
asting. Soon after I got a box of American Beauty 
»ses with a note from him—begging to be forgiven and 
zying he would never offend me again. 

Since that first call my cousin has beset me with notes 
ind flowers and visits. Hesays I need diversion. He is 
lly. I have told him so. 

I think he is rather yellow, but our acquaintance has 
ecome friendly. He means to be kind, and often he 
muses me. 
| Since I will not eat dinners full of rich entrées and cham- 
agne and indigestion and red roses, and since I refuse to go 
2aring up and down Fifth Avenue in his scarlet automobile, 
e sends me flowers. I love them. He hasn’t kissed my 
and again, and the flowers certainly do cheer me up a lot. 


eae 


Sarurpay NiGHrT. 
Since the day, some weeks ago, when George Gordon 
lorgan came to look after his cousin’s canceled engage- 
‘ent, I have seen him several times and he has been most 
ind in getting orders for me and has brought a number 


THE 


ons that it might be said to embody nearly the whole 


“Charley, Are You in Debt?” 


science of safe realty investment. Actual residence dis- 
counts promises, proves values, reveals seamped construc- 
tion. Better still, it brings to light opportunities to buy 
that the purchaser with real-estate fever never learns 
about. Families sell homes built for comfortable living — 
not to sell when the grass is green. Estates are closed up; 
owners close out property quickly to get capital to put into 
business; changes are constantly taking place, and bring 
chances. 

A far-sighted economist in search of a piece of property 
to serve as the backbone of a saving plan, and not being 
in such circumstances that previous residence was possible, 
went into a State where savings banks are prohibited 
carrying real estate among their investments, took over a 
country residence upon which a savings-bank mortgage 
had been foreclosed, and thus secured his realty at an 
actual loan valuation, plus some accumulated interest and 
charges. The bank had to turn this property into a mort- 
gage again. He got it for a nominal down payment, 


“I Must be Rather 
Nice-Looking if 
I’m Like Her” 


himself. I did not dream one man could have so many 
relatives to get married and give dinners and parties and 
things. I’ve invited thousands to accept the hospitality 
of his clan—have decorated birthday-cards for the chil- 
dren and heart-shaped luncheon-cards for the engaged 
girls. It is awfully dear of him to take so much interest 
in me. 

I think, someway, he is sorry forme. When I thanked 
him for his thoughtfulness in getting me orders, he said it 
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carrying the balance on mortgage at interest only one per 
cent. higher than the bank itself paid on deposits. 

Some of the building and loan associations throughout 
the country, being restricted to mortgages as an invest- 
ment, and to a certain area for their operations, are occa- 
sionally forced to build houses as an investment for their 
surplus. In sucha case a plot of ground is often bought, a 
suburb laid out, homes built in a substantial way, and 
then sold for a moderate down payment and a mortgage. 
The association’s object being to get borrowers rather than 
to go into the realty business, such properties are fre- 
quently sold at small margins of profit on the land and 
almost none on the houses. 

Of course, not all speculative properties are to be dis- 
trusted. In the real-estate situation as a whole there is 
unquestionably more good than bad, more normal values 
than inflated. If purchasers would not buy in a fever, 
site unseen, at any terms, there would probably be no 
speculative sharks at all. The economist will do well to 
let savings accumulate in bank at interest until he is cer- 
tain of his ground. Let him study localities, cultivate the 
acquaintance of owners, builders, contractors; learn to 
know a well-built house when he sees one. It is wisdom 
to remember, too, that while good real estate pays a high 
return on investment, it also makes considerable demands 
in attention and responsibility. 

Life insurance makes an excellent form of obligation 
in such a saving plan, and is often the investment that 
the economist should chose first if he has dependents. 
Viewed as an investment pure and simple, every form of 
policy is more costly than any other kind of investment. 
But those who make this comparison to the disadvantage 
of insurance usually forget to figure in the protective 
value of the policy. This is, of course, the chief thing, and 
an item that really costs little or nothing. 

Insurance companies lay stress on the uses of a policy 
in teaching thrift through compulsory saving. This is a 
tangible value, too. For the economist who has gone late 
to Thrift’s school, life insurance may be the only safe 


» beginning. While he saves and invests his dependents 


must also be protected. But an insurance policy at best is 
(Continued on Page 19) 


NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


incor vor BY ANNULET ANDREWS 


was nothing at all. ‘‘A cousin 
of mine, Alice Morgan, tells 
me,” he said, ‘‘that she was at 
Cooper’s School when you were. She says you are gifted; 
you ought to do something, don’t you think?” 

“‘T’ve never thought,” I answered. 

“But don’t you want a career, don’t most young girls — 
you see, I won’t call you a woman—don’t girls want a 
career?’’ 

“‘T think girls dream of careers,”’ I replied, ‘‘but they 
must become women before they make them, and then 
it’s not exactly from choice.” 

‘What then?” he asked. 

“Well, they make eareers just to fill in—when they are 
not fulfilled —when life isn’t what it should be.” 

‘And a career —isn’t what you most want then? 
do you want?” 

I leaned my face on my hands and looked at him. He 
sat on the couch opposite my desk. 

“T can’t express it all clearly in a minute,” I replied. 
**But I remember, when I was a little girl, Mamma and 
Jane and I spent a summer in an old New England 
house and the builder had carved above the lintel, ‘Built 
on Honor.’”’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And it seems to me I want just that. I want a whole 
House of Life built on honor. I don’t.care,” I continued, 
‘‘whether it’s a cottage, or a great, big, big, beautiful 
mansion; but I want it in the country, with green wood- 
lands and meadows—and fresh air.” 

“That sounds lovely and natural,’’ he said. 

“Yes, and I’d enjoy the material things of the house. I’d 
love stacks and stacks of nice linen —chests of it, and chests 
of silver I had inherited and must keep formy descendants.”’ 

““A German housewife,’’ he said. 

‘‘And the linen would have all to be clean, and the 
silver bright, and not a shut-up closet in the house— 
nothing dark and mouldy—everything free to the sun 
and the air.”’ 

‘* And who would you have in your mansion ?”’ he asked. 

“‘T would have love there, honest and true love from 
children, from the poor people, from every one; and I 
would walk proud and happy in my House of Life, loving 
and beloved fairly.”’ 

“A real woman’s ideal,’’ he said. 

“It is,’ I replied. ‘‘It is what I call the fulfillment 
of a real woman, growing in the garden of her life like a 
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rose tree whose blossoms increase with cutting, because 
she is a woman fulfilled, and love grows with the giving 
and has no end. This is all a symbol,” I said, ‘‘but it 
means, frankly, that I do believe there is such a thing in 
the world as abiding love between man and woman. I 
do; but it won’t stay in people unless they themselves 
are worthy of such a gift.” 

“And life,’ he said—‘‘life is painted by the idealists as 
an innocent, tender little child!’’ He got up and stood 
by me. ‘When I think what life has done with you se 
He paused. ‘‘His face is pretty sinister and cruel.” 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘don’t think that. I never do. 

I won’t.” 

Then we fell into gayer talk, and, before he left, I 
had the courage to tell him about the Black Prince 
Tree in the Park and how, when I was a little girl, I 
made up the story and knew there was an enchanted 
Princess waiting somewhere. 

“‘And that day,” I said, ‘“‘I thought she was a 
rose.” 

“She was,’ he answered, “that day. But ae 
he flushed—‘‘Mrs. Inness, I believe you are making 
me a poet.” 

“Oh, no!”’ I objected anxiously. 
not!—But what?” 

“When the Black Prince found the Princess, he 
thought of a water-lily rising pure and fragrant from 
an unpleasant pool! Good-by!” 

And he was gone. 


“Oh, I hope 


Sunpay Mornina. 

Narcissus has been away for some time making a 

round of country-house visits. He is greatly in de- 
mand with women of the Smart Set. He is very 
decorative and clever, and women are devoted to him. 
He is so much like them, and he flatters them so. 
When he meets a fresh one, he has a lovely way of 
holding back his head and half closing his eyes till they 
look most interesting and dreamy through his long 
lashes. He regards her this way several times, and 
then murmurs with dreamy intensity: 

“You know, I have been thinking all the time how 
odd and interesting you are!” 

The fresh one blushes and asks why she is odd and 
interesting. He tells her there’s something mystic 
and Oriental about her—he fancies her reclining ona 
rich couch and laden with jewels. Then he falls 
again into a reverie and comes out of it to tell her just 
the ornaments and the perfumes and the flowers that 
would belong to her. The fresh one simply loses her 
balance in the overpowering influence of this hashish 
flattery and forthwith breaks her father, or her husband, 
or brother—as it may happen—buying jade ornaments, 
nauseating Oriental perfumes and Persian garments of 
gold and silver cloth. It’s no wonder, therefore, that he 
has a vogue with rich, idle women who have nothing to 
do but to think of their looks and fill their houses with 
pleasant people. 

Someway, Narcissus and I are seeing less and less of 
each other every week. I wish it could all come right. 
I’m awfully lonely. 

Before he left the last time, I pleaded with him. I 
said: ‘‘Narcissus, I suppose all people who are married 
find flaws and get dissatisfied in some ways, and if I’ve 
been to blame anywhere—impatient or critical —I’m 
awfully sorry. Let’s make the best of each other that 
wecan. I will.” 

He just smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t throw all my gold away,” I pleaded. ‘‘Some 
of it has already turned to lead. But, Arthur,” I said, 
“you know I can make a great deal in life out of very little. 
It’s my magic, I believe, to do this, and just a little care 
and tenderness and interest in me—why, it will work 
wonders, dear.”’ 

He looked nervous and frightened, and a sort of icy film 
seemed to sheathe him. Then he declared he loved me 
better than anything in the world. 

This statement must have satisfied him completely. 
It always seems to. Since he last made it I haven’t seen 
him in a fortnight. 

Oh, well, I’ll do the best I can! 

Monpay. 

Narcissus has been at home now for two weeks. He is 
leading what he calls a sweet, domestic life. 

He writes all day and, in the evening, surrounds him- 
self with freak friends. 

I feel somehow as if he were using this flabby lot as a 
screen between us, for we seldom see each other alone. 
They sit up in Narcissus’ study and drool half the night. 
It seems to smother me. But I go in and cook things for 
them on the chafing-dish, for I love cooking, and they 
eat just heaps! It’s the most human thing to them—their 
appetites. 

I’m not so ignorant as I used to be about the things I 
don’t care for, because I’m surrounded by them now. 
They don’t sift through and poison me inside; they fall 
off me like water off a duck’s back—but I know what 
I’m shedding. I seldom enter into their discussions, but, 
as I listen, I puncture their pale philosophies right through 
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and find the sunlight of truth on the otherside. I think 
Narcissus and his friends feel my silence is not always 
sympathetic. This annoys them. They hold autopsies 
on their emotions. They are just brain-tainted, I think— 


not half so vicious as they pretend. 

There’s a poet who comes here—-a much lower poet than 
Narcissus, because, it seems, he had to publish his verses 
himself and then none but his bachelor friends would 
keep them. They call him the American Verlaine; but 
he’s only an imitator, and a poor one, for I’ve read of 


* You Aren’t Fit to Mention Her Name” 
Verlaine, and know that although he was a bird of prey 
who wallowed in the gutters of Paris, he was also a god. 
He could fly, and high, too, into the starry blue of Heaven. 
And he did. 

But this Verlaine never soars. 

I don’t like the way he looks, either. His clothes never 
seem to have been pressed. They aren’t creased in the 
wrong places, but just soft and mashed all over and falling 
in squashy to his doughy body, which doesn’t seem heavy 
though it lookslarge. He isporous. His weight wouldn’t 
measure up to his circumference. He has elegant, ease- 
loving hands and feet, that you hate for being beautiful 
because the rest of him is so ugly. And his face—I 
can’t describe it—but it’s just like him, and that’s enough. 

Then there’s another poet. At least, he tried to be one, 
but the things he did hadn’t body enough to stand, so 
now his talent for designing ladies’ peignoirs and opera- 
wraps stands between him and starvation. Inthe evening 
he amuses himself in the study of Narcissus by working 
out with his long, deft fingers miniature designs in tissue- 
paper. He is not so objectionable to me as Verlaine, 
because he’s young and rather harmlessly foolish, and it 
was nobler to have given up and gone in for wraps and 
things than to have kept along trying to skate through life 
on sloppy poetry. 

Last night the two poets and Mildred Bond were here, 
and I went in to make them some East India curry. 

“Faithlessness,’’ Verlaine was saying—‘“‘faithlessness is 
the keynote of creative art. Constancy is an obsession, 
a false ideal. No great mind ever developed under 
constancy.”’ 

“Ts that so?” I questioned. 

They were surprised, because they think I’m an infant 
or an imbecile, incapable of entering their great realm of 
thought. 

The tissue-paper poet had just finished a lovely model 
in pink; he twirled it in his long fingers, giving a grin all 
teeth and wrinkles. 

“The animal kingdom,” he said, in his soft baby-blue 
voice, ‘‘proves that constancy belongs only to dolts and 
weaklings.”’ 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Geese,” he said, ‘‘are about the only faithful birds.” 

“Take care,’’ Mildred warned; ‘‘Sophie has a miscel- 
laneous knowledge of natural history that may surprise 
you.”’ 

“Sophie is always surprising,”’ said Narcissus—but not 
in a flattering tone. 

“Well,” I said, stirring the curry vigorously, ‘geese 
may be dull, unimaginative, faithful bourgeoisie of the 
feathered kingdom, but the monarchs of Nature are faith- 
ful. They have one love, one mate. Lions—they are the 
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kings of beasts, and they marry and have a home and 
keep to it better than lots of men.” 
‘“How dull!” said Verlaine. : .. 
“Is it?” Treplied. ‘Well, the eagle, who is the king of 
the air, he is more stupidly constant still, for if his mate — 
dies he never marries again—not ever! He sits upon the 
tallest mountain peak and mopes and mopes and doesn’t — 
notice any of the frisky young eagles at all, but just 
mourns all the rest of his life for his love that is gone, 
That’s not because he is weak, but because he is a king 
with a strong castle of a heart.’ 
“A gay example for you, Inness,”’ grinned Verlaine 
with his wide, flat mouth, ‘‘if you were to become a 
widower!”’ a 
“You may think him stupid,” I continued, as I 
served the curry, and the tissue-paper poet handed 
it around, ‘‘awfully stupid, but I call the eagle 
Nature’s idealist.” 
‘‘Without a human imitator,”’ said Verlaine. 
“Oh, no,” I said. ‘‘There was Richard Coeur de 
Lion, who loved only once, too.” 
“You’ve been reading Hewlett, not history, 
Sophie,’”’ said Narcissus. ¥ 
‘“‘Well,”’ I answered, rather petulantly, as I sat down 
to my curry, ‘“‘you people are always talking of the 
development of temperament and art through license; 
can’t you investigate sometimes and learn lessons 
from the people who develop by iron will, by control 
and renunciation? It seems to me that the greatest — 
of all idealists must be the man or woman who puts. 
everything into one great love—and, having loved 
greatly once, refuses all the other little fluffy emotions — 
life offers.” 
“Arthur,” drawled Mildred, ‘‘I’ve marveled at your — 
good behavior since your marriage, but I see now it’s _ 
Sophie’s reforming influence.” ; 
They all laughed. My face flushed a deep scarlet, 
Pride and resentment almost choked me. But I held — 
up my head high. I was determined these sneering 
people should not see that I felt my husband had 
fallen short of my ideals, so I looked at Mildred — 
squarely and said: i 
“IT know Arthur is a poet and adreamer. I under | 
stand perfectly his artistic attitude in these things. I _ 
know the real side of him is faithful to the woman he _ 
married, Mildred. I’ve no fear of that.’ al 
Thea I saw them cast queer, slanting glances at one 
another, and I felt sick at heart. 7 
The tissue-paper poet chirped into the pause, evidently © 
with the intention of changing an unpleasant subject. __ 
“A modern woman like yourself, Mrs. Inness, shouldn’t — 
worship the eagle sort of men,” he said. ‘They scorn — 
women and think the sex’s highest vocation is to be | 
mothers.”’ zi 
“I think it is,” I said. And, as I picked up the little 
cloak I was making for the engineer’s baby, I thought of | 
that woman up in her humble perch on the roof. I looked — 
about me in the heavy smoke. The surrounding faces | 
seemed out of another sphere from the one I belonged to, | 
I folded the baby’s garment and left the room. When I 
got to my study I opened the window and shook the little — 
cloak in the fresh winter air, for it seemed like an altar- — 
cloth that had been laid upon an unholy shrine. 
It wasn’t what they said so much, but it was what they _ 
were—all upside down about life—mocking at real things, — 
upholding grotesque and contorted ideals. : 
It’s just a pose with them, after all, I thought. They | 
must be better inside than they make believe. And yet— 
oh, well, I know Narcissus is wobbly and not real, but he © 
couldn’t have stood before an altar and vowed to his — 
Maker to cleave only to me—and then, after only three 
little years—surely he couldn’t! i 
But they did look so queer and jeering. t 
Oh, well, I'll forget it all. 
I’m tired. I want to run away. 


| 
| 


I'm tired! . 


THURSDAY. it 

The temperament of Narcissus has taken on a new ) 
phase. After having forgotten I was living for ever so | 
long, he is now growing viciously sentimental toward me. ~ 
I think sometimes what is called the love of possession — 
—well, it gets to be the hate of possession instead. 
There’s no love toward me in the heart of Narcissus. 
Ugh! he is a cat and a boa-constrictor. After having — 
captured me by some strange enchantment, he does not | 
really want me—it is just the cruel triumph in his heart _ 
that I am his that makes him claim me. ? 
He is spiteful, too, like a woman, and always saying — 
mean, underhand things I can’t get at. . | 
He is dedicating poems to me again —poems that do not _ 
relate to me individually any more than a marionette toa — 
Greek marble. ‘‘Here is a poem to my darling’s beauti- © 
ful eyes,”’ he said this morning, coming into my study and 
putting his arms about my throat and squeezing me until — 
I felt throttled. I glanced over the verses and smiled. — Ps 
“‘The lady in this sonnet,” I said, ‘“‘has ‘deep blooming _ 
eyes like pebbles, gray beneath the sun of early morn.’— 
It sounds charming, my dear Arthur, but I’m getting — 
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yuite confused about my eyes; I’ve had so many different 
<inds. Let me see: ‘yellow and feline with spangles of 
‘et,’ ‘blue as the skies of Naples and as pure’—Oh, dear! 
Who was it had such a collection? Medusa?”’ 

“Heads,” corrected Narcissus, who has tried unsuc- 
sessfully to acquaint me with mythology. 

“Oh, it was Argus.” 

Narcissus was visibly vexed. 

“Tt matters not,” he replied, ‘‘what human inspira- 
jons I seek for my art, you are always the enthroned 
deal—the real divinity —and the true wife of my soul.” 

I gave a weary smile. His attempted affection seemed 
, sacrilege to true love. It meant nothing —could never, 
‘felt now, mean anything fine and sweet and true to him. 
Je took one of my good-sized hands and squeezed it 
yetween his two long, thin palms until I almost cried out 
vith the pain. Then he kissed and clung to me until I felt 
ick and smothered. For the first time, tears came. 

No, I don’t like him! I don’t like him at all! 


Gion Court, SarurpAY EVENING. 

_ Jack Van Cort has been the bearer of a remarkable gift 
iecompanied by a still more remarkable letter, both from 
, spinster cousin of ours whom I, of 
‘ourse, have never seen. 

“And you'd not want to, my dear 
irl,” said Jack. ‘‘She is an old maid 
vith a rabid pink hair-front and a 
tay back. She wears long emerald 
arrings and puts prussic acid in her 
‘roice.”’ 

TI opened the missive before 
intying the packet and began read- 
ng it aloud: 


‘o Mrs. Arthur Inness. 

Wy dear Madam : 

Seong that my Maker will soon 
‘ather me to His bosom, after long 
rears of dyspepsia and ingratitude 
rom those dear to me, I am arrang- 
my afiairs and disposing of the 
mporal treasures with which a just 
nd avenging God has endowed me. 


“Barrings and all,’”’ said Jack, con- 
ulsed. 

' Reading the missive with solem- 
sity, I continued : 


I find that most of my jewels and 
zeepsakes are of a sacred nature, 
vhich makes them appropriate only 
or the respectable members of my 
lamily—my cameos with saints, and 
ay moonstones with wings and the 

ces of cherubs; and I have crosses 

o gold and jet set with pearls. The 
ne Reap able keepsake in my pos- 
ession I am sending you. It isa 
ainiature of our ancestress, Bettina 
Tan Horn, who lived in the Black 
‘orest and the fifteenth century, 
aost unworthily. My nephew, whom 
‘ou have no business knowing, tells 
ae that, with the languishing eyes of 
‘our mother, are combined a blond 
seauty of hair and complexion which 
aakes you a fatal reproduction of 
his ancestress of yours—and I regret 
‘O0say mine—since Bettina Van Horn 
's the only woman in the family yet 
‘iscovered with an unsavory repu- 
ation. 
' According to the will of her father, 
he was married at seventeen to a 
yealthy but homely old nobleman. 
Jnlike other German girls, she was 
_ rebellious daughter. She told her father she loathed the 
tout but virtuous gentleman who was to be her spouse, 
nd warned her parents that should she ever look upon 
he face of a man she loved, she would become an abso- 
ate celibate. 

I have always observed that when young women of 
ebellious natures start out to find an affair they succeed. 
Settina was no exception, Baroness as she was. Ten 
years after her marriage she sat in the forest with her 
‘hree children playing around her. A young knight rode 
vy. They teoked into each other’s eyes. 
| From that day Bettina ceased to live with her lord, and 
e died of apoplexy and a broken heart eight years 
\fterward. Roriinately. however, the immoral cavalier 
ll in battle four years before Baron Van Horn’s death, 
hough the creature did have the audacity to leave 
settina a locket with his picture in it. I believe her 
ecord is clear of actual crime, as she saw her lover only 
‘hat once, and during what she termed her ‘‘years of 
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,onsecration’’ she devoted herself to her children and the 
naking of lace collars, which is more than the abandoned 
jarried women of to-day ever do when they fall in love 
rith other men. 

I am sending the miniature to warn you of the pitfalls 
hat beset beautiful and imprudent young women under 
he most restricted conditions. As for your fate, the 
feavenly Father only knows what is to become of a young 
jfoman with such a mother, and for a husband a poet who 
nows neither license nor reason. May my Maker forgive 


me, I have read some of his rhymes; they made my very 
back hair blush for shame! 

Hoping, however, that you will remain a 
dutiful wife to him and teach him the error of 
Iam, Your Relative, 

GRETCHEN VAN Cort. 


“Just like the old cat,’”’ said Jack. 

I opened the packet and drew out a miniature sur- 
rounded by turquoises. 

“Oh, but I must be rather nice-looking, if I’m like her,”’ 
I said; for Baroness Bettina was a beauty, with a face 
like a wild rose. And such eyes—tender, appealing, with 
a look of sorrow and yearning in their azure depths! 

“So,” I said to myself, glancing at the picture of my 
Sculptured Knight, ‘‘you returned to earth again, Guida- 
rello, after a long sleep, and passed through the Black 
Forest, as I fancied. Then the Princess did grow into a 
tulip and you were transformed into my Black Prince 
Tree!’’ 

What a strange link in my fairy-tale was this miniature 
of my ancestress, who lived and loved and suffered so 
long ago—this Bettina gazing into my own empty heart 
with her faithful, sad eyes! 


ood and 
is ways, 


They Were Surprised, Because They Think I’m an Infant 


“Your eyes have the same look, though they are topaz,”’ 
said Jack. 

“And look how white her flesh shines through that lace 
collar into which she wove her dreams!” I said. ‘‘But 
I’m sure I could not be dumb for love of any man.”’ 

I glanced over the old maid’s letter again and began 
to get angry. 

“T’ll answer it now,” I said, ‘‘and you will take it to her.” 

I wrote this: 


My dear Madam : 

I accept the gift. I will cherish poor loving Bettina 
as she deserves. Thank you. She is the eRe member 
of my father’s family who seems to have had a heart. 

I trust I am like her in every respect, and pray some 
day I may find an ideal sufficiently inspiring to make me 
set the seal of silence upon my lips, since many women 
who express themselves at all do so but to give vent to 
malice and suspicion. 

You must be a dreadful, disagreeable old lady! I am 
glad that my mother’s profession, which kept me from 
starving, and my husband’s gifts as an erotic poet, have 
barred me from your acquaintance, and I am, through no 
fault of my own, Your kinswoman, 

Sopntze VAN Cort INNEss. 


“Can’t take it! —Couldn’t think of it!’”’ said Jack, when 
I read it to him. ‘‘You don’t know her. She’s an 
autocrat. Nobody contradicts her, or resents anything 
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she chooses to do or say. She is very old and very rich, 
and she has fostered her temper and spent her life in- 
sulting relatives because she could, and then having 
people ask her forgiveness for the insults she has heaped 
upon them.” 

“T’ll post it myself,” I said.—And I did, 

Jack told me he had met Arthur recently at a Mrs. 
Gilsey’s. 

‘Who is she?”’ I asked, for Narcissus had never men- 
tioned her. 

“Oh, don’t you know? Well, she is just Mrs. Gilsey. 
Somebody painted a portrait of her with a scarlet car- 
nation drooping from one corner of her mouth. That’s 
ten years ago, and she’s lived down to the picture ever 
since. She has a gorgeous home at Newport,’’ he added, 
‘and one in town, and she has a house in Park Lane, 
and goes to London every season.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘Arthur enjoys women who are types; 
he’s a 4 

“Yes, he’s a ” and Jack didn’t finish. 

I flushed and grew stiff, because Narcissus is my hus- 
band anyway, and I said: 

“Arthur is a gifted poet, Jack. I want him to havea per- 
fectly free life and do as he pleases.” 

“Of course, Sophie, dear,’’ he said. 
“T understand.’”’ But he gave me 
a keen glance. ‘“‘ You look awfully 
down to-day. What’s the matter, 
child?” 

He put a kindly hand on my 
shoulder. I almost cried. My eyes 
did fill up. Narcissus only makes 
me numb and cold, so I can’t ery — 
I’m too proud and restrained—but 
Jack is just a friend and kinsman 
with sympathy in his heart, and that 
makes the tears rise. 

“Look here,’”’ said Jack, ‘can’t I 
do something for you?”’ 

I shook my head. 

“Wouldn’t you, now, wouldn’t 
you likesomething? If you won’t go 
out to dinner, I tell you, Sophie, I'll 
send you something from my club. 
Wouldn’t you like a broiled live 
lobster?” 

I shook my head again, but I 
couldn’t help smiling. 

“No, Jack, no; I’m all right.” 

“T know you aren't,” he said; 
“T’m just a rough old thing, but I’d 
love to brighten you up. I want to 
please you, Sophie, for you are a 
trump, you just are! And—and 
don’t think I’m altogether hopeless.”’ 
He laughed as he picked up his hat. 

“You are dear and kind, anyway, 
and a sweet comfort,”’ I said. 

“And I may be all right some 
day?” 

“Yes, Jack, if you will just pull 
yourself up good and straight.”’ 

“T’d get you to help, Sophie, if 
you weren’t married already. By 
Jove,”’ he said, ‘‘I believe you could 
marry and reform me!”’ 

“‘Nonsense!”’ I answered. ‘‘ Don’t 
propose reforming a man to me. If 
I ever had a chance to marry again, 
Jack, I’d want somebody just exactly 
right to start with.” 

After he left there came a big box 
of candy and lovely hyacinths and lilacs, and they cheered 
me; but, somehow, I can’t keep gay long. 

Maybe if I had a few pretty new things I’d feel better. 
I am afraid I am getting vain and frivolous, but it is 
disheartening to have to wear a hat you don’t like. 
Mamma has been in hard luck lately and can’t do much 
forme. Someway, meeting expenses takes up everything. 
I think it’s horrid to complain, and I wish I was not dis- 
contented with the hat dear Mamma sent. Of course, she 
didn’t know, because a blue silk crazy-shaped hat, with 
purple roses, would just suit her chic style and tone with 
her grapey hair. But it doesn’t do for me—not the purple 
roses. I think, if I only had one of those lovely, long 
white plumes to put on, in place of the roses, the hat 
would be sweet. I think I’ll ask—no, I’ve never men- 
tioned money to Narcissus. I don’t believe he’d like it. 
He said once Englishmen thought it bad form. 

I do believe a plume would cheer me. Mamma says 
hats do more for an unhappy woman than anything else. 


TUESDAY. 
Yesterday was one to be forgotten, yet I am going to 
record it. : 
I will begin with the morning, when I asked Narcissus 
for some money, because I did want that pretty, long 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Knowing the Candidates 


iv WAS long an obvious disadvantage that, in local 

elections in cities, no one knew anything about the men 
he was voting for, excepting the candidates for two or 
three higher offices upon whom the newspapers centred 
attention. 

Decent government began in Chicago with the Municipal 
Voters’ League, an independent and militant organization 
which made a business of telling ward residents about the 
records and reputations of aldermanic candidates. This 
apparently simple device speedily disrupted the council 
ring, and quite ruined an ancient and flourishing trade in 
public franchises. Elsewhere, now, there are useful asso- 
ciations which perform the same function, and it is not so 
easy for a professional pickpocket to get elected to a minor 
position of trust with the facile aid of a party indorsement. 

This growing scrutiny of the lesser candidates is highly 
valuable. The general fault, we think, is that it often puts 
a too exclusive emphasis upon mere honesty. What brings 
this especially to mind is the result, so far, of the inquiry 
into graft in the building of the Pennsylvania State Capitol. 

Governor Pennypacker, we hear, is a very honest man. 
Whether the gentlemen who were looting the treasury 
under his nose could, by any mathematical or physical 
possibility, have stolen more if his moral qualities had 
been less, is doubtful. They seem to have taken sub- 
stantially everything in sight. The Governor’s honesty 
was valuable for his personal salvation. What good it did 
the State does not appear. 

In the past, a man long in the public service has been 
impugned. The newspapers have had a disagreeable way 
of referring to career in office as ‘‘feeding at the publie 
crib.” With the growing change in the method of select- 
ing public servants and the slow relegation to the back- 
ground of the party machine, comes a change in this 
sentiment. We are even prepared to see in time a recog- 
nized professional class of office-holders—wh > must be 
competent as well as honest to keep their jobs. 


Our Children and Our Teaching 


ne later million pupils are enrolled in the public 
schools, and the country spends about three hundred 
million dollars a year to educate them. Most people will 
agree that this is our most important interest. 

The National Educational Association recently held 
its annual convention—a continental congress of school 
teachers—at Los Angeles. The press reports of this con- 
vention are mostly quite perfunctory—mere enumeration 
of the titles of papers and names of officers elected. We 
doubt if any other meeting at all comparable with this one 
in national importance could pass with so little reporting. 
And, in so far as the dispatches reflect the proceedings, we 
find considerably more time devoted to the troubles of the 
teachers than to those of the pupils. 

In the main, we look at statistics of enrollment, at- 
tendance and literacy, and take our public school system 
for granted. There is even an impression that to criticise 
it is anti-social and injurious. That the system is very 
defective, however, most candid experts agree. The great 
fault is that it consists, in no small degree, in merely stor- 
ing waste lumber in the pupil’s mind. He is made to learn, 
by rote, many things that are a bore and useless to him. 

The distinguished president of Clark University pleads 
for an attractive, vitalized, enlightening study of the globe 
upon which we live. ‘‘It will be as different,” he says, 
‘from our geographies as a living serpent, the symbol of 
wisdom, is from a sausage.”’ 
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Borrow your boy’s geography and look it over. You 
will find endless, dreary catalogues of disjointed facts, 
utterly without form or sequence, topography, ethnology, 
navigation, horticulture, politics, industry, all jumbled 
together on the same page. There is no story, no evolution, 
nothing to build. The pupil counts one pile of bricks, 
passes to the next and counts that. 

The adolescent boy or girl flames with new life, opens a 
million sensitive facets to impression—and is told to sit 
down and memorize the boundaries of all the States in the 
Union. As against the myriad live impressions that throng 
his brain, what chance has this dead brick-counting to hold 
a place? None whatever. He forgets it the next day. 


Scientific Dope and the Criminal 


| Dlapsestse the criminal was a person with an ill soul. 
Science finds souls very difficult material. So Lom- 
broso and others took up the criminal scientifically, and 
found him a person with a malformed body, distinguish- 
able by facial angle, the set of eyes, the shape of ears. 

It is a fact that some stigmata of degeneracy are found 
in practically every criminal. It is also a fact that every 
reader of a patent-medicine circular can discover in himself 
some of the symptoms of dread disease therein described. 
And the one fact is exactly as conclusive as the other. A 
learned professor recently traveled from Boston to Butte 
to examine a notorious Western assassin, and is able to 
report, from physical marks, that the murderer is a born 
criminal. Put the learned professor in jail, and we will 
back the assassin, if armed with Lombroso’s tests, to pick 
signs of degeneracy in his handsome physiognomy as chil- 
dren pick blackberries in a good season. 

Max Nordau, who, even more than Lombroso, popularized 
the cult, wrote a ponderous book to prove, upon strictly 
scientific lines, that everybody, living and dead, whom he 
disliked was a degenerate. Then some critics amused them- 
selves by scientifically establishing Nordau’s degeneracy. 

In our fluid population, at least, the difference between 
two-thirds of the people who find themselves in jail and a 
vast number outside is either the merest breath of chance 
or a particle in the will so fine that a grain of sand is 
ponderous beside it. Lombroso’s sociological research is 
of considerable value; but he set going one of the silliest 
and most hurtful of all the scientific dope-schools. What- 
ever declares the criminal to be fundamentally different 
from his unconvicted neighbor is wrong and injurious. 
The very unscientific spirit which can say of the convict, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I,” is not only more 
helpful, but also vastly nearer the truth. 


A Billion-Dollar Balance-Sheet 


N THE fiscal year just closed Government receipts 
amounted to six hundred and sixty-five million dollars, 
exceeding expenditures by eighty-seven million dollars. 
This surplus is larger than the total revenue of the Govern- 
ment in any year before the Civil War. 

In 1861 Government revenues amounted to a dollar and 
thirty cents per capita; last year to seven dollars and 
eighty cents. The figures epitomize the decline of States’ 
rights doctrine. The Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce and Labor spent more last year than was spent 
on the War Department in 1860—when the activities of 
those departments would have been criticised as invasions 
of State prerogative. War, Navy and Pensions account 
for less than sixty per cent. of last year’s expenditures. 

The revenues of the Government the last two years would 
have fallen short by only a few millions of meeting the 
entire war expenditures of the years 1863 and 1864, and 
last year’s expenditures exceeded those of the year of the 
Spanish-American War. 

It is a billion-dollar country. We do not think there is 
much disposition to find fault with expenses. But last 
year the Government collected eighty-seven million dollars 
more than it needed. One-half the revenue was derived 
from the tariff, which produced a hundred millions more 
than in 1900, two hundred millions more than in 1894. 

If duties had been horizontally reduced twenty-five 
per cent., with the same imports the Government would 
still have had all the revenue it required. 


Before the Camera 


WE ARE pleased to announce the discovery of a new 
and infallible test for greatness. It is easily applied, 
works automatically, involves slight expense and no risk 
worth mentioning to people with nimble feet. 

All that is necessary is to level a pocket-camera, or a 
pasteboard box that looks like one. Of the human objects 
within the field of the lens, some will be good-naturedly 
curious, or even exhibit a modestly smiling willingness to 
figure in the impending process. These may be disre- 
garded. They are certainly villagers or rustics to whom 
photography is still something of a novelty. 

Others will be indifferent, and may also be ignored as 
mere nameless multitude. Others will exhibit livelier 
symptoms. One will frown heavily, shake his head, avert 
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his face. This is probably the Honorable Ebenezer Stum 
M. C. Another will shout angrily, stamp his foot, 
a threatening arm—by which you will know that 
are ascending the scale. He may even be a Senator, or 
first vice-president of a railroad. Still another will fro 
at the mouth, jump up and down, and send a body- 
to smash the camera and lick the camerist. And now ( 
are on the heights. He is surely a Wall Street magna 
or a celebrated figure in the highest society. ; 
This is as far as you can go under democratic instit 
tions. Abroad, if you level a camera at royalty, you a 
charged by cavalry, bayoneted by infantry and dray 
and quartered at sunrise. Before. foreign interventic 
modified the native view that the Emperor of China Ww 
the son of Heaven, a kodak in the supernal presence wou. 
probably have produced an earthquake. : 
It seems odd that any mere ephemeral shadow shal 
attach such tremendous importance to its incident, 
reflection; but, when we happened to see a noted camer: 
phobiac face to face, we did not so much wonder at i 


: 
“And So the Poor Dog Got None 


(Re hundred million dollars of deposits is the recor 
on July 1 of a New York savings institution. An 
this is but one bank! The report of the savings institi 
tions all over the country will make interesting reading 
especially for the calamity. howlers who ‘‘view with ay 
prehension” the frightful financial disaster into whie 
this country is shortly to be plunged. re 

And Wall Street, meanwhile, countermands orders fe 
new automobiles, and wonders if the time will come agai 
when the savings of the poor will be diverted into the 
proper channels and bring about another great era ( 
prosperity—in ‘Wall Street. V5 
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A Trust-Buster’s Nightmare _ 


HE WAS a bad man who said that the Department ¢ 
Justice proposed to have receivers appointed for a 
trusts that are combinations in restraint of trade. W 
prefer to think that he was some journalistic outside 
and not, as alleged, an officer of the department itsel 
His disordered fancy made the country shudder for a day 
We can get along with the trusts as they are, for wed 

it every day. Presumably, we could get along with | 
socialistic state in which the collectivity owned all mean 
of production and distribution. Such is the tenacity ¢ 
the will to live that we might even subsist under a com 
bination of the two modes, at once deadlocked and abor 
tive, with all important industries operated by receiver 
under the direction of Federal courts; but it would be th 
least blessed state of the three. 
Generally speaking, a receivership in Federal cour 
combines all the disadvantages of Government ownershi 
with all those of private ownership, and has none of { n 
good points of either. The property is immune from at 
tack, executive expenses are high, the administrat 
tardy and precedent-bound as under Government oy 
ship, while public opinion can operate upon the cor 
even less effectively than under private ownership. 
Perhaps the deadlock of receivership is the logical goal¢ 
trust-busting. Every step taken with the aim of disrupt! 
ing the industrial consolidations and resolving them int 
the competitive units that they once were, but never = 
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be again, is either a mere marking time or a retrogr ior 
Government can do much with a wicked trust, but no 
make it go back into the egg. 7 


t 
Cheer from Mr. Rockefeller _ | 


ee average citizen of to-day is enjoying the luxurie 
of the rich man of yesterday,” said the president ¢ 
the Standard Oil Company to his friends, the reporters, @ 
Chicago. ‘‘The average citizen of to-morrow will be H 
joying the luxuries of the rich man of to-day. Prospe it, 
will continue, and will increase.”’ : 
Mr. Rockefeller visited Chicago on a somewhat disagre 
able mission—to furnish testimony which would war 
the court in assessing a huge fine against his concern. | 
we observe, with pleasure and admiration, that through 
he exhibited a most tranquil and cheerful state of mint 
There is a large fact that we should never lose sight a 
namely, that the level of material well-being in the Un 
States is doubtless the highest ever known for any § 
numbers; that more people live comfortably than 
before; above all, that the average well-being is a 
dominant motive than ever before. We do not agree | 
Mr Rockefeller that the average man’s chance of acqul 
wealth is the best ever known; but the chance tha 
needs will be heeded, that his children will have somes J! 
in which to develop normally, is brighter, we think, | 
it has been at any time in the past. The lot of an} 
the twenty million white children in the United Stat 
probably more fortunate than that of any among a 
number ever was before. 
For much good that we have let us be ever tha 
while pitching in all we know to try to get more. 
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VITS—SKIRTS— 4 ™. 
JACKEIS— & 
XAINCOATS 


f ry woman who desires 
¥» money on her Summer 
| should take advantage 
extraordinary Sale. lor 
weeks only, we will 
to your order any Suit, 
Jacket or Rain Coat 
cated in our Summer 
gue of New York 
, and, in sending your 
ance, you may deduct 
PIFTH from the cata- 
‘prices. 
ry fashion shown in our 
Book is what is being 
n New Yorktoday,while 
aterials are of the latest 
.s and colors. 
ple instructions for tak- 
easurements are given 
catalogue. 
‘making a garment 
our order, we 
antee to fit you 
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entire satisfaction 
efand your money 
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sand describes; —_ 
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te to-day for our Summer Catalogue and Samples, sent 
»any part of the United States, as well as for full particulars 
our Great Sale. Kindly mention colors you prefer. 


TIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
14 West 24th Street, New York 


‘Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only, No Agents or Branches. 
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ADE TOTIT FVERY MAN 
* you want to know what real under- 
wear comfort is, try a pair of the 
$riven Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 
(They have an zzsertion, constructed on a 
entific principle, that stretches when you 
‘nt it to, that zoves every time you move. 
‘They come in knee and full lengths, in light 
‘heavy weight fabrics with shirts to match, cut 
lregular or coat style. 


Order your exact size from your haberdasher, 
(if he cannot supply you wvite us. 


| Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes 
our many styles. It also contains a 
| valuable treatise on physical culture for 
the busy business man, It’s Free. 


.A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 
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KLEINERT-CROWN™ 


| 
| 
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“KLEINERTS 
RUBBER GRIP 


| 
; ‘ 
ILEINERT-CROWN GARTERS 
Made with "KLEINERT'SS Flexible Rubber Grip and 
ke"patent stud (cast-off) fastener. the two most 
| features of any good Garter. 


io slipping No tearing of Hosiery: 
No unfastening ° - 
anple P. » fe : 
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BUCKET-SHOPS AND THEIR WAYS 


HE investor with savings, no matter 
in what section of the United States 
he lives, is beset with pitfalls. He 

is even pursued by them. The appeal of 
them all is the same: ‘Get rich quick!” 

You have already seen, in articles in this 
department, how some of the mining and 
industrial lures that separate the people 
from their money are successfully worked. 
Of the host of others none is more per- 
nicious than the so-called bucket-shop. 
This institution is the race-track of the 
ppasias game, and the operator takes 
the place of the book-maker. He bets 
against the people who intrust their money 
to him. In financial phraseology, ‘‘ bucket- 
shopping’? means, not actually buying 
stock on order, but paying or receiving 
the difference in price after the customer 
has closed the account. 

The bucket-shop may operate in stocks, 
in grain or in cotton, orin any other specu- 
lative medium. All money looks alike to 
it just so it gets it: and it usually gets it. 

This form of speculation, in a way, has 
grown out of the fact that locality has 
come to have a considerable part in the 
investment of the people. Southern 
people, for example, are more than likely 
to invest in cotton; Middle Western people 
are partial to wheat or pork; Westerners 
are willing to take a chance at mining stock; 
while Hasterners and New Englanders, 
following many traditions of trading, stick 
to stocks. 

The wily promoter of speculative enter- 
prises knows these traits of locality, as 
they might be called, and plays on them to 
the fullest extent. The South, for instance, 
is flooded with literature advertising all 
kinds of schemes to get rich in cotton and 
at a small price. 


How the Bucket-Shop Works 


In the first place, the bucket-shop is simply 
a gambling-house with all the chances dead 
against the man who plays in it. The 
opersiers beguile the public by calling 
themselves ‘‘brokers,’’ but, as was once 
remarked, ‘‘there is as much difference 
between a genuine stock-exchange broker 
and a bucket-shop operator as there is 
between a national bank and a faro bank.” 
Bucket-shops sail under false colors. They 
call themselves ‘‘Syndicates,”’ and ‘‘Ex- 
changes,” and ‘‘Stock and Commission”’ 
brokers. All that the office usually needs 
is a large amount of advertising, a small 
amount of space, with a telegraph instru- 
ment and a blackboard thrown in for 
appearances. Yet some have elaborate 
offices, handsomely appointed. Usually 
there is a main office with a number of 
‘‘branches”’ in other cities. 

The bucket-shop aims at the small 
trader, who is willing to put up from one 
dollar to fifty dollars at a time. Usually 
the amounts are small. This is why women 
are decoyed into playing them. All bucket- 
shop operations are done on margin, which 
constitutes one of the great evils of spec- 
ulation. 

There are two ways of operating: buy- 
ing stock outright, or buying it on margin. 
When you buy outright you pay the actual 
cost of the stock, and then you actually 
own it. When you buy stock in this way 
it may be regarded as investment, provid- 
ing you hold it for the income it will yield 
you. It can thus be used as collateral, 
too. 

But when you buy on margin you play 
right into the operator’s hands. You put 
up a small amount of money, sometimes 
ten per cent. of the cost of the stock. This 
isthe actual margin and protects the bucket- 
shop keeper or broker. If the stock goes 
up you make a little money, but if the 
stock goes down (and this seems to be the 
usual fate of stock bought in the bucket- 
shops), the broker calls on you for more 
margin. If you can’t furnish more margin 
zou are ‘‘wiped out”’ and lose all that you 

ave put up. 

Here is a concrete case: If you bought a 
share of New York Central and put up ten 
dollars you would nominally own that 
stock. ii it went down the broker would 
want more money. If you put up this 
money you would be “‘protected’’ until 
there was a further change in the market. 
If the stock declined again you would be 


called on for still more margin. If you did 
not furnish this your account would be 
closed and you would be out every dollar 
that you had put up. 

Right here comes one of the greatest 
evils of this kind of speculating or gam- 
bling. The bucket-shop operator seldom, 
if ever, buys the RPA security. In the 
case of the share of New York Central 
stock quoted, it is safe to say that the 
operator never once thought of actually 
buying the stock. This is the fact that the 
player of bucket-shops seldom stops to 
consider. The bucket-shop operator, in 
brief, bets against your chances of winning, 
and he is so sure that you will lose that, 
perhaps, he doesn’t even buy the stock. 
A man who once bought a share of stock 
in a bucket-shop astonished the operator 
by demanding it. He was put off from 
day to day until the operator could pick 
one up. Summed up—playing the bucket- 
shops is betting on prices, and there are 
usually long odds against the public. 

From time to time there have been 
crusades against bucket-shops. In States 
like Massachusetts and Pennsylvania they 
are prohibited by law. In the South just 
now there is a widespread agitation against 
them, for the special reason that every 
season they decoy men to their ruin in 
operations in cotton. The State Demo- 
cratic Convention of Alabama last year 
incorporated a plank in its platform against 
bucket-shops. To this extent have they 
become a menace to the people’s money. 


The Way of the “ Syndicate”’ 


Closely allied with the bucket-shop is the 
““Syndicate’’ which seeks, with the prom- 
ise of high dividends—often as much as 
six per cent. a month—to trap the unwary 
investor. The Syndicate’s literature is 
alluring and its promises are extraordinary. 
Here is the way a certain company, that 
finally went to smash after ruining hun- 
dreds of people, advertised its idea to the 
public: 


Scores of companies are organized 
for the purpose of exploiting oil, min- 
ing and various other enterprises, 
where much money is spent in develop- 
ing properties before any return is 
made possible, and then all returns 
are problematical. The profits are all 
underground and have to be dug out. 

Not so with the mines or wells of 
the stock, grain and cotton markets. 
They are all above ground and are per- 
pa and inexhaustible. You don’t 

ave to wait weeks or months for your 
og returns on your investment, 

ut receive returns twice a month in 
actual cash. 


This sort of lure is hard to resist. Most 
companies that advertise as quoted have 
their brief season of fraud and deception 
and then pass away. But they do not go, 
as a rule, until they have left one or more 
of their promoters in prison as souvenirs 
of their existence. 

One of the favorite diversions of this 
particular type of swindling company is to 
form a “‘blind pool”’ in cotton. The public 
is invited to come in on what is designated 
as a “‘real good thing.”’ The “investor” 
is asked to place an “unconditional order”’ 
(always accompanied by the cash) which 
permits the syndicate operator to do as he 
pleases with the money. The inference is 
that all the investor wants is quick, big 
returns. As an additional lure, the in- 


vestor is told that one of the reasons why 


it is to be a sure thing is that the syndi- 
cate ‘‘trades on both sides of the market.” 
A sample promise of profit in this kind of 
swindle is usually six per cent. a month. 

The investor is nursed in this way; he 
receives his big dividend for several months. 
Naturally he thinks it is a sure-enough 
“gold mine.” He does not know that he 
is simply getting some of his own money 
back again. But he is greatly encouraged ; 
invests more, and even gets his friends to 
put in their money, which is often taken 
from savings-banks for this purpose. 

It need hardly be said that none of these 
propositions lasts long, for they are impos- 
sible as business ventures. They usually 
wind up with a smash in which the law 
plays a leading part. 
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Safe Investments 
of Active Market 


Short Term Notes of large and re- 
sponsible corporations possess these 
features, and merit the careful con- 
sideration of every individual with 
surplus money. Many desirable 


issues are now selling at prices to 
yield from about 


5% to 6'4% 


We shall be glad to furnish to in- 
dividual investors copies of our fe7- 
page circular, describing Short Term 
Notes, with approximate prices. 


Write for Circular No. 25. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


(6% CERTIFICATES» DEPOSIT) 


This bank is able to pay 6% with the same 
consiceration for safety as is exercised by banks 


in other localities paying a lower rate. Interest 
on Certificates of Deposit is payable monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually. 

Please write for booklet **C’* a 


SALT LAKE SECURITY TRUST CO.) 


Winns: OALT LAKE: CITY inmonnnnnnars: 


TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid by 
taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin to a 
Government Bond in safety. 

Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our busi- 
ness is national in extent. 

Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
8 Wardell Building MACON, MO. 


Thesecret of wealth is tosave 
money and make that money 
work for you at its highest 
possible salary. We pay every 
dollara “‘salary’’ of 6% under 
a system of 14 years’ trial. 
Write at once for booklet A. 
Equitable Banking and Loan Company 
Macon, Ga. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 


Southern California 


Greatest summer and winter resort in 
the world. Information for 5c postage 


Dept.A. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angeles 
\ 1 


est grade cedar canoe for® 


Best grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. 
saving you $20.00 ona canoe, 
copper fastened. 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. § 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


} ; 
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We sell direct, 
All canoes cedar and 


for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 


ae a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
© Curb, Splint, 


Thoroughpin, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse worksas usual. Dealers 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Ringbone 


(except low), 


“Rub it in’’ 


Many RAZORS but only one 


SHAVADE snavers 


The secret of clean shaving is 
massaging. Shavade rubbers will 
soften beard and keep skin healthy. 
ioc, to fit brush handle, 15¢. with sep- 
arate handle, postpaid. 

SAMPSON APPLIANCE CO. 

149 Church St., New York. 
Canadian Office, 353 Oliver Ave., Montreal. 


Shavade Rubber 


$150 To $200 Monthly 


Has been made 


by Agents selling Lhe Apollo Lawn Sweeper 


Something new. Sells on sight. Sweeps lawns, walks, stable floors, 
etc., like a carpet sweeper sweeps carpets. Gathers up cut grass, 
leaves, papers, sticks, all litter. A boy does the work of three 
men with rakes. People stop to watch it. Show twelve sell ten, 
Agents’ profits large. Samples supplied. Exclusive territory. 
No experience required. Write toclay for territory and Sales Plan. 


THE GREENE MFG, CO., Dept. L, Springfield, Ohio 
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But not all the fakes are in cotton. The 
career of the notorious Franklin Syndicate 
in New York was a warning to all people to 
keep their money out of enterprises that 
promise extravagant profits. This syndi- 
cate was located in Brooklyn. Like all 
others of the same kind, the promoters 
had considerable literary accomplishments. 
They sent out dazzling circulars. They 
might have become writers of fiction, for 
they had wonderful imaginations in pictur- 
ing the profits that were to come. They 
promised a weekly dividend of ten per 
cent., or five hundred and twenty per cent. 
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march along with the party and point out 
the beds. On the way the members of the 
party made solicitous inquiry regarding 
the supposed presence of dynamite in the 
beds, but the only information that Mrs. 
Dudley was able to impart was that she 
did not know anything about it. Arrived 
at the beds, she pointed out that belonging 
to Hollins. Then came a pause. The 
woman was again asked what Hollins had 
placed in the beds, and she truthfully re- 
lied: 

: ‘“‘T don’ know nothin’ ’bout what he got 
in dar.”’ 

Another attack of thoughtfulness seized 
the night riders. All of them were anxious 
for the welfare of the association, but none 
of them was willing to risk his fair young 
life for the cause. Finally the suggestion 
was made: 

“Make the woman stamp it.”’ 

No sooner said than done. Half a dozen 
pairs of hands seized Mrs. Dudley, and she 
was lifted over the low fence surrounding 
the bed. She was then ordered to stamp 
over the surface of the tobacco bed until 
she proved the presence of dynamite by 
blowing herself into eternity, or showed 
that no dynamite was present by her fail- 
ure to produce an explosion. Up and down 
the bed the poor woman went, stamping 
upon every square foot of ground, while 
fifteen men stood at a distance watching 
her go where not one of them dared to set 
his foot. The woman was completely ex- 
hausted when she had proven to the satis- 
faction of the crowd that no dynamite was 
buried in the bed. She was then allowed 
to crawl over the fence again, and the bed 
was promptly “‘scraped.”’ 

This year the ‘‘hoe-toter”’ has followed 
the tobacco even after it has been trans- 
planted, and in some sections of Mont- 
gomery County, Tennessee, has gone over 
fields of tobacco six or seven acres in extent 
and pulled up the growing plants. This 
was recently done on the farm of Hersley 
Collier, a farmer who is a member of the 
association, but who insisted upon his right 
to sell independently if he wished. 

At various meetings of association mem- 
bers resolutions were passed declaring that 
aid of any kind, under any circumstances, 
should not be extended to a ‘“‘hillbilly.” It 
was set forth in these declarations that no 
aid would be given him in the threshing of 
his wheat, and that members of the associ- 
ation should even refuse to go for a phy- 
sician to relieve the physical distress of a 
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a year. Thus the syndicate got the name 
of the ‘‘five hundred and twenty per cent. 
syndicate.”” Just how these vast profits 
were to be raised they did not take the 
trouble to explain. Nor did the public, 
rushing in to take advantage of the glitter- 
ing promise, stop to investigate. 

The people went mad over this offer. 
They fought to deposit their savings. 
Money was sent in from all parts of the 
United States. Excitement was intense. 
At the start the syndicate paid the ten 
per cent. a week, but, like the ‘‘blind 
pools” in cotton, the promoters were 
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simply giving back some of the money that 
had come in, and were using it for bait. 
Before long the syndicate collapsed and 
two of the promoters went to Sing Sing. 
Altogether one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars was taken in, and few depos- 
itors or ‘‘investors,’’ as they were called, 
got any of it back. 

In spite of all the examples, such as the 
Franklin Syndicate and its kindred pests, 
the public finds it hard to resist the lure of 
““get-rich-quick”’ advertisements and lit- 
erature. There is only one rule to lay 
down, and it is simply this: ‘‘ Don’t.” 
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(Concluded from Page 4) 
“hillbilly,” ‘‘but,’’ concluded the resolu- 
tions, ‘“‘we are willing for the doctor to 

ractice on the family.’’ These resolutions 
pa been carried out faithfully in spirit 
and in letter. 


Putting it Over the “Hillbilly” 


Not content with compelling the ‘‘hill- 
billy” to thresh his wheat unaided, numer- 
ous association sympathizers have tried to 
prevent him from harvesting it himself, 
and when unable to stop him from doing 
so, they have tried to wreck his threshing 
machine, 

The methods employed to this end have 
been ingenious, and although some of them 
have wrought much damage, none has as 
yet succeeded in causing any wholesale 
destruction. A favorite method of the 
‘“‘hoe-toter’’ when operating in wheat has 
been to place horseshoes in the wheat 
bundles of the ‘‘hillbilly,” with the inten- 
tion of wrecking the threshing machine 
when the bundle was thrown in. Another 
scheme extensively practiced is to place in 
the wheat bundles bottles of some com- 
bustible, generally kerosene or turpentine, 
about the necks of which bundles of matches 
have been tied. It is the belief and appar- 
ent hope of the ‘‘hoe-toter”’ that when a 
bundle of wheat containing this combina- 
tion is thrown into the machine, the bottle 
will be broken, the straw saturated with 
the liquid, the matches ignited by friction 
with the cylinder, and that the resulting 
fire will destroy or ruin the threshing 
machine. This sort of thing has been done 
in a hundred wheat fields in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

A threshing machine on the farm of 
Joseph Rosson, near Port Royal, Tennessee, 
was several times set on fire last year by 
matches in the bundles of wheat. 

The pictures shown in connection with 
this article are photographs of what was 
found last summer in a single wheat field 
ofa non-association man. Not all the iron 
found in the field is in the pictures. Several 
buggy-springs that had been taken from 
wheat bundles could not be found at the 
time of taking the photographs; but the 
farmer declared that they were more for- 
midable in appearance than anything 
shown in the pictures. 

It was necessary in handling the wheat 
on this farm to have every bundle of wheat 
opened by hand and carefully examined 
before it was thrown into the thresher. 


After a farmer living near Russellville, 
Kentucky, had found a stick of dynamite 
in one of his wheat bundles it was impos- 
sible to get colored men to work near a 
thresher, and on the farm where these pho- 
tographs were taken the sister and wife of 
the farmer opened all the bundles. 

The cases cited are but instances. The 
list might be prolonged indefinitely. Rail- 
road men have received letters threatening 
to ditch their trains if non-association to- 
bacco was transported. Other railroad men 
have been threatened with personal vio- 
lence if they allowed tobacco other than 
that raised by members of the association 
to be placed upon the cars. Men, not 
members of the association, have appealed 
to officers of the law for protection from 
violence, and have been told that the best 
way in which to obtain protection was to 
join the association. 

This is but an outline of the situation as 
it exists to-day in the dark tobacco district 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. Thoughtful 
and conservative men are greatly con- 
cerned over the possibility of future trou- 
ble, for it is certain that the “‘hillbilly,”’ as 
an individual and as a class, will not endure 
forever, and that the violent methods of 
certain association sympathizers will, 
sooner or later, provoke equally violent 
retaliation. 

The association, however, is sure of at 
least one or two more years of prosperous 
sailing. The market is advancing, and 
while prices go up the mass of the member- 
ship will remain firm. The true test of the 
strength of the association will come, how- 
ever, when it endeavors to maintain prices 
against adverse circumstances. 

There are hundreds of forced recruits in 
the organization, and such are never faith- 
ful soldiers. Many men now in the associa- 
tion, it is alleged, have sold secretly to the 
trust, and they will probably continue to 
do so. There are chairmen of the dis- 
tricts into which the association territory is 
divided who do business with the trust, 
while they denounce it in their public utter- 
ances, and these may be relied upon to turn 
against the organization at the first sign of 
failure to maintain prices. 

Despite all the trouble and woe it has 
caused, however, the movement of the 
planters of the dark tobacco district has, on 
the whole, been a movement of men for the 
good of man, notwithstanding the follies, 
the faults, the frailties and the crimes of 
many of its members. 
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very guilty in the particular matter that I 
was sent to jail for, a prison term was about 
what I ought to have had on the basis of 
my natural deserts. I understood Jaynes’ 
mind. If I sent this news out to St. Peter 
then I would be a jail-bird and justly de- 
serve to be treated as such and have the 
fact thrown up to me. 

“The record ain’t all made up, Fleming,” 
said he. ‘‘You’ve got a wife and two 
children growing up. They’ll read the 
record some day.” 

At that Nell slipped into the room. It 
embarrassed me, for we all instantly knew 
that she had been listening, and I knew they 
knew it. The fact was so perfectly evident 
that she did not even try to pretend she 
hadn’t. She didn’t even say ‘‘Good- 
evening,” or anything, but stepped across 
and sat down beside me. She is more 
combative than Iam. I did not want any 
scene, and took care to speak mildly. 

“You hardly understand the situation, 
Mr. Jaynes,”’ I said. ‘‘You seem to think 
that I might blow up your consolidation 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

pan because I want revenge for having 

een sent to prison. That is entirely untrue. 
I haven’t the slightest resentment now 
against anybody—not against Norman or 
Woolner, who really wrecked the bank. I 
wouldn’t put a twig in the way of either; 
wish them well, in fact.’ 

“Tm glad to hear it, Fleming,” said 
Jaynes, a bit embarrassed. 

“This street-railroad deal,” I continued, 
“‘taken merely as a piece of news, interests 
me very little. It would be good for about 
five lines in the Money World. The only 
notable thing about it is that so big a house 
as Hauptmann, Harte & Co. would take up 
so small an affair. If it wasn’t for that we 
wouldn’t notice it at all. Down here, Mr. 
Jaynes, St. Peter is bunched in with 
Oshkosh and Medicine Hat and Wahoo, 
Nebraska, and other places that are remem- 
bered more or less because they have odd 
names. I merely wish to show you that it 
isn’t a matter of business at all. Here is 
the only point: I am a journalist, and it 
has come in my way to give my-old town a 


trifling boost professionally. The question 
of duty aside, I would like to do it out of 
good-will to the town. Possibly there is a 
touch of professional pride in it, too, you 
know. I don’t doubt, Mr. Jaynes, that this 
consolidation is altogether for the good of 
St. Peter, as you say. But as I look at it 
the town is quite entitled to know what is 
being done to it.” 

I spoke mildly, but Jaynes’ prominent 
under-jaw bristled, if I may say so. ‘You 
don’t think you are under any obligations 
to us, then, or that your children need to 
be considered?” he said. It was kind of an 
ultimatum. Nell stirred a little in her 
chair. I could see that she wished to say 
something. 

“Why, you’re mistaken about that, too, 
Mr. Jaynes,” I said. ‘‘Of course, you are 
referring to the fact that I served a term 
in State’s prison, wore stripes, marched in 
the lock-step, and so on; and that some- 
body’s likely to bring it up against me: to 
say that Nell, here, is the wife of a jail-bird, 
or that my boy and girl are the children of 
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Sake 


A “shiny” skin is very ur 
desirable. To overcome it— 
to impart a feeling of velvet 
coolness and comfort—t 
deodorize perspiration — us 


Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum | 


Toilet Powder 


It relieves prickly heat — preven 


chafing to which one is doubly liab 
in hot weather—alleviates sunbur 
—and is a welcome luxury after tl 
bath or shave. 

A box of Mennen’s Borated Talcu) 
Toilet Powder is atreasury of coolne: 
and comfort and fragrance. Put up? 
non-refillable boxes —the ‘* Box thi 
lox’? —for yourprotection. If you wii 
only send us your address we will ma 
you a Sample free of charge. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated), 
Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut Parma violets. 
Each box is guaranteed under the 
Foodand Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906.) 
Serial No.1542. | 


Gerhard Menne 
Company — 

10 Orange Stree 
Newark, New a 


In ex-convict. I needn’t go over the cir- 
amstances of that overcertification. You 
now all about it. You see, when the bank 
hiled, Nell and I were just beginning. We 
Jere awfully troubled because my job was 
one. Nell could tell you how blue it made 
3 to figure over our little budget. Our 
rst child was expected soon, then, which 
ieant expense, Two or three bills that we 
ad contracted before the failure would 
yon fall due and take about all our money. 
was disappointed about several jobs that 
thought I could get. It was an anxious 
ort of time with us, you see. We thought 
jose two weeks pretty bad. But one day 
had to come home, wishing I was dead, 
nd tell Nell that I’d been indicted for 
vercertifying that check, and that I might 
e punished —not really for anything I had 
one, but because other people had done 
mmething. 

“You can imagine how it was with us in 
ie days we waited for the trial, especially 
jth public opinion so bitter about the 
ank failure. It seemed to us that we 
mply couldn’t stand it if the trial went 
zainst me, that we’d have to die—not by 
ur own act, you understand, but because 
‘e just couldn’t endure living under so 
uch suffering. Of course, we were both 
oungsters. J wouldn’t let Nell come to 
ae trial. I guess she lay with a shawl 
wlled over her head. At least that was 
ae way I found her. After the sentence 
jas pronounced they gave me an hour at 


n abstract thing. Realty is visible and 
resent. It grows from year to year, and 
an be made to produce revenue, whether 
anted or occupied as a home. 
' Another sort of obligation that may be 
ssumed is the bond of some good corpora- 
ion sold on the ten-payment plan, a form 
security that is becoming more common. 
tood counsel, however, should be taken 
efore a choice is made in this field, because 
jhe easy-payment idea has been rather 
ceely adapted to doubtful securities. 
Employees of many corporations, trusts 
r otherwise, nowadays have opportunities 
0 invest in the stock of their concerns on 
jasy-payment terms, and sometimes at very 
javorable prices. Officials at the head of a 
fpporation feel that, when an saPiey 
olds stock in the company he works for, 
| eis worthy of confidence, and a more stable 
nit in the organization. On this account, 
pportunities to invest in such securities 
|re to-day quite plentiful and are extended 
|s a vital factor in industrial organization. 
| An astonishing number of persons in 
lnoderate circumstances select jewels as a 
orm of investment, particularly diamonds, 
yurchasing them either on an easy-payment 
asis or buying outright. There is a wide- 
pread belief that diamonds, owing to their 
ontrol by the South African syndicate, ap- 
lyreciate in value from year to year to a 
\legree that approximates bank interest. 
‘Several striking little talks on jewels as 
). form of investment are to be found in 
he pages of Balzac (so shrewd in writing 
if other people’s money, and so _indiffer- 
}mta manager for himself). In A Marriage 
Settlement, when Elie Magus is called in to 
ippraise Madame Evangelista’s jewels, he 
ets their value and informs her: 
’ “For twenty years you have been losing 
he interest of three hundred thousand 
ranes; if you have worn your jewels ten 
mes a year, it has cost you a thousand 
Towns each time. But sold to a customer 
hey would fetch more than fifty thousand 
‘rrowns. With the income now sunk in 
hem, in five years you could buy others 
ust as fine, and still have the capital.” 
| That was written in 1835. But condi- 
ions are much the same. George F. Kunz, 
he leading gem expert in this country, 
\itates positively that the increase in value 
vf diamonds is not sufficient to keep pace 
vith interest. 
Jewels have a definite place as an invest- 
ment, however, says Mr. Kunz. When 
dersons of ample means want a portion of 
sheir poroty in a form that is not only 
sortable, but which will bring the most 
‘money in all lands and times, jewels are to 
de preferred, and especially diamonds, if 
ourchased of competent, trustworthy 
lealers. In the event of a revolution, for 
pxample, such an investment might be the 
vest of many kinds of property. It is the 
jexperience of many centuries that good 
jlewels are less subject to depreciation and 
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$57.50 Starts You 


Making 


home, you remember. It was a wonderful 
hour, Mr. Jaynes.’’ Jaynes and Norman 
were studying the rug then. 

“‘T served my term in prison. I had been 
there a month when the-telegram came 
saying the boy was born. I’ve got it still, 
addressed to me at the penitentiary. That 
was the week before my twenty-fourth 
birthday. When I was released we came 
here, where I have got on very well.” 

I heard Norman give a little sigh, and 
Jaynes bit his lip and looked up at me from 
under his eyebrows. 

““You see, you good people at St. Peter 
don’t understand it,”’ ladded. ‘‘ You think 
my main object in life must be to hide that 
prison term, to bury it so deep that nobody 
can ever digit up. You think the way is to 
be secret about it, get everybody friendly 
to me so they won’t mention it. Why, that 
time when we suffered so much was the 
great time. We came through. We've 
built ourselves up upon it. Trivial matters 
have not fretted us since. Of all the times 
in our lives that is the one we would least 
hide from ourselves. Why should we care 
to hide it from anybody else?”’ 

Nell bent toward Jaynes. ‘“‘Can you 
imagine that I would wish it hidden from 
his children?”’ she said. ‘‘Why, the mo- 
ment they are able to understand I shall 
tell them every word—not as a warning, 
but because they will love him more.”’ 

Of course there wasn’t really anything 
for them to say. They just went away. 
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more quickly convertible in all lands and 
conditions for nearer the price that was paid 
for them than any other form of property. 

In an unsettled country, therefore, jewels 
might be the wisest investment. The East- 
Side Jews, coming from Russia, cling to 
diamonds persistently, and sink most of 
their savings inthem. But inaland with so 
many organized channels for investment 
as our own, jewels would seem to be out 
of the scope of the investor of moderate 
means. This, of course, is altogether apart 
from their esthetic value and beauty. 

There is something in the character of 
the saving plan with a backbone that 
eventually leads those who take it up to 
‘0 it alone,” following their own ideas. 
Whether the economist develops a better 
plan, or the plan develops a better econo- 
mist, isn’t always clear—perhaps it amounts 
to the same thing in either case. The 
economist who relies on his own plan and 
unaided effort, however, will do well to ob- 
serve two or three very vital points: 

First—Eliminate all speculative chances 
in choosing the investment that is to serve 
as an obligation. 

Second— Having selected a good invest- 
ment medium, buy cautiously and on fay- 
orable terms. 

Third— Having purchased, stick to that 
investment until cleared. 

In one of the great mansions up on 
‘Millionaires’ Row,” in Fifth Avenue, New 


York, lives an elderly gentleman who is | 


now converting his property into bonds 
and distributing it among his relatives. 
That millionaire was a fragment of the 


wreck of the Confederate army in 1865, | 


owning nothing save what he wore. He 
goon established a business, however, that 
throve and made him more than a living. 
It did this, he believed, because he under- 
stood that particular business, having built 
it from the ground up. When his profits 
began to accumulate the problem of invest- 
ments arose. He determined that not a 
dollar of his money should ever go into any- 
thing, apart from his business, but real es- 
tate. The latter he could study and know, 
while otherinvestments involved knowledge 
of other men’s businesses. 

He began investing in business property 
in the city where he lived, and until he grew 
too old to attend to his realty that policy 
was adhered to so religiously that he be- 
came a realty crank, and, undoubtedly, 
lost money at times by refusing to depart 
from it under any circumstances. 

One year, for example, he had sold a 
piece of property for twenty-five thousand 
dollars. This money lay in bank, ready for 
another purchase. <A friend, in whom he 
had absolute confidence, came to him offer- 
ing some mining shares which, he said, 
would infallibly make a profit of fifty to one 
hundred per cent. in two years. The realty 
crank believed his friend, yet refused to 
buy, putting his money back into real 


ND the first 68 feet of 24-inch 
pipe you sell pays for the en- 
tire outfit ! 

You can start in the Miracle Con- 
crete Tile business without experience, 
and with this small outlay. 

And be even-up on your investment 
and making handsome profits 77gh¢ 
Jrom the start. 

The demand for high grade Con- 
crete Sewer Pipe and Tile is veady, 
waiting and steadily growing every- 
where. 

Hundreds of live men all over the 
country are making up to and over 


$25 Per Day Profit 


according to the amount of time they - 
devote to the work. 

We don’t over-paint the opportu- 
nity, but give you the we/ facts and 
figures. Read them carefully —and 
then act! 

For $57.50 we sell you a Miracle 
Concrete Tile and Sewer Pipe equip- 
ment that will keep one crew (three 
workers) busy. It consists of one 
24-inch Straight Tile Machine Com- 
plete, one Bell for making bell-ends, 
and 1o Iron Pallets. 

With this outfit you can easily make 
1o bell-end pipe and 45 straight- 
end pipe per day, all two feet lengths— 


110 Feet Per Day 


Now, ordinary Clay pipe (24-inch) 
handled through jobbers, shippers, 
ee etc., has got to 
be sold at retail 
for about $1.25 
per foot, or $2.50 
for full length 
pipe. 

You can read- 
ily get the same 
price, or higher, 
for Miracle Con- 
crete Pipe—and 
here is YOUR 
cost to make— 

With sand, 
cement and la- 
bor all figured 

in, you Can pro- 
duce 24-1nch 
Bell-end Mira- 
cle Concrete Pipe for only 37 cents 


Miracle Concrete Tile 


per foot or 74 cents for full length pipe. 
This means — 
A Profit of 88 cents per Foot, or 
$1.76 on full length Pipe 


—if you sell at the price of inferior 
clay pipe. This estimate is a careful 
average of costs all over the country. 
Clay has had 
its day. Mu- 
nicipal au- 
thorities, 
property own- 
ers, farmers, 
etc., have 
learned, from 
costly experience, 
that even the des/ 
Vitrified Clay tile 
will crumble, and 
quickly become 
damaged by frost 
and moisture. 
Concrete is the 
only material that 
improves with age, 
and hardens in 
contact with water 
and moisture, and 
Concrete Pipe is 
40% stronger than = 
best Vitrified Clay.  “ pybe Line v0 


Sent on 30 Days Trial 


We will send the Miracle Concrete 
Sewer Pipe outfit on 30 days trial and 
accept it back and return your money 
without complaint or challenge —if 
that is your desire. 


Get Started Now! 


Remember, there never was a time 
when the demand everywhere for Con- 
crete Tile was so far ahead of the 
supply, and that the Miracle Mold 
pays for itself at the start, and is the 
only Mold that enables you to go 
into the Concrete Tile business 77g/7 
on a small investment. 


New Tile Book— FREE 


Just off the press—our new and handsome 
book on Concrete ‘Tile. It goes thoroughly into 
the subject, gives exact figures and honest facts, 


with many illustrations—and the actual testi- 
mony of scores who are making good money and 
have established themselves in a lifetime 


business that grows more profitable every year. 
Mailed FREE on request. Address 


885 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Largest Manufacturers of Concrete Machinery in the World. 


(> The Car That 


Has Proved Itself 


to the manner born with the greatest 
medium-powered cars of America and 
Europe regardless of price — 
the 


perienced, critical motorists. 


Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Catalog G 0). 


Model M— 10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; $950 (Catalog MO). 
F. 0. B, Detroit ; Lamps not included, 


Send for Catalogue of car in which you are interested. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 


Model G—$2,000 


Four-Cylinders— 20 Horse Power 


No new car ever put on the market, even with the advantage 
of a great name behind it, has taken such a prompt and firm hold on ex- 
Every day increases its lead. 
Model G stands alone at $2,000 as a value impossible to produce anywhere 
except in the largest, best equipped automobile factory in the world — 
classing with automobiles of twice the price. 

Has the toughness, staying power, sensitive control, 
marvelously smooth running qualities of all Cadillacs. 


Shaft drive ; newly designed selective type sliding gear transmission; high speed with no gears in mesh; 
spirited in design as well as action; abundant hill climbing power. 


The new 


Demonstrated by nearest dealer. 


Catalogues of this and other models as follows: 


Model H — 30 h. p, 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
(Catalog H 0). 
Model K —10 h. p. Runabout; $800 (Catalog MO). 
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estate. Sure enough, in three years those 
shares could be sold for nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The crank said that was 
just what he’d have expected had he 
bought, and still he was glad that he hadn't, 
for making that much money in so short 
a time in mine speculation would probably 
have spoiled him for investments in real 
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estate, and led him to scatter his ventures, 
ultimately bankrupting him. So he stuck 
to his plan, and to-day, while not a multi- 
millionaire, he is still able to own a humble 
residence, worth about $750,000, in Andrew 
Carnegie’s neighborhood. 

~ Editor’s Note — This is the second of Mr, Map- 
pelbeck’s papers on methods of saving. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


was the sense of the Chamber of Commerce 
that the harbor should be at San Pedro, 
despite the railroad influence, by a majority 
of 328 over 131. 

The whole matter came up to Congress. 
Huntington asked for four million dollars 
for his project, and the Los Angeles people 
put in an application for an equal amount. 
Newspapers in other parts of the country 
began to take up the fight. Most of these 
outside papers asked whether Huntington 
was powerful enough in the Congress, of 
which he was not a member, to get an 
appropriation for a harbor when two 
Government boards had decided on another 
place as the proper one. There was no 
issue to the struggle at this time, although 
there is no doubt, as was shown later, that 
Huntington had enough votes in the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate to force his 
project through. 

Los Angeles organized the Free Harbor 
League, basing the title of the organization 
on the fact that if Huntington got his 
harbor at Santa Monica it would not be a 
free harbor, for the Southern Pacific road 
controlled practically all the shore property 
at that point. 

The fight was of national importance. 
The whole country was kept informed of 
its progress by the newspapers. In 1896 
Huntington showed his hand. The House 
of Representatives River and Harbor Bill 
contained two items of interest to Los 
Angeles and Southern California. One was 
$392,000 for San Pedro, recommended by 
the Government boards, and the other was 
for $3,098,000 for Huntington’s project at 
Santa Monica, recommended by Hunting- 
ton. The House Committee said Los 
Angeles should be satisfied, for, instead of 
getting the one appropriation for which 
they asked, their territory got two. Los 
Angeles was not satisfied. The Free Har- 
bor League protested violently. The result 
was that the House struck both appropria- 
tions from the bill. 

Compromisers appeared. It was held to 
be better to get a double appropriation than 
none. Los Angelesat this time was running 
around in circles. The whole town was 
torn up over the fight. There were mass 
meetings and resolutions on both sides. 
The free-harbor people stood by their guns. 
They held that the double appropriation 
was in the nature of a bribe to let Hunting- 
ton have his way. When the Rivers and 
Harbors Bill reached the Senate there were 
hearings for both sides by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

Huntington put on his pressure. When 
the bill was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee it carried the item of $3,098,000 for 
Huntington’s project. Nine members of 
the committee voted for the item and six 
against it, and there were minority and 
majority reports. The Senators who put 
back the Huntington item were Frye, of 
Maine; Gorman, of Maryland; Jones, of 
Nevada; Elkins, of West Virginia; Quay, 
of Pennsylvania; Murphy, of New York; 
MeMillan, of Michigan; McBride, of Qregon, 
and Squire, of Washington. Those not 
dominated by Huntington were Nelson, of 
Minnesota; Caffrey, of Louisiana; Pasco, 
of Florida; Vest, of Missouri; Berry, of 
Arkansas, and White, of California. 

Senator White led the fight in the Senate 
in opposition to Huntington. He offered 
an amendment proposing that the three- 
million-dollar item should go either to 
Santa Monica or San Pedro, as another 
board might decide. The debate occupied 
five days. Senator Frye was the leader of 
the Santa Monica forces. 

At last the pressure from the newspapers 
of the country became too great, and the 
Senate adopted the board idea put forward 
by Mr. White and restored the $392,000 
item for San Pedro, making $100,000 avail- 
able for immediate use. The bill went to 
conference. The House confréres held out 
stubbornly for Huntington. Finally they 
yielded, and the bill passed with the board 
provision and the $392,000 provision for 
San Pedro, but with the added line that, 
if the board decided for San Pedro, that 


sum was not to be spent there. Los 
Angeles had a celebration then that took 
the roof off. The new board was ap- 
pointed, headed by Rear-Admiral Walker. 
The board reported in favor of San Pedro, 
just as the other boards had done. There 
was another celebration. It was thought 
all difficulties had been overcome. One 
difficulty had not, and that one was 
Collis P. Huntington. He had just begun 
to fight. Through his influence with 
Secretary Alger, of the War Department, 
he held up the advertisement for bids for 
the harbor for nearly two years more. The 
Secretary used many pretexts, all looking 
to delay. The Senate instructed him to 
advertise. Los Angeles celebrated again. 
Alger objected, one contention being that 
he did not have an appropriation for ad- 
vertising. The Los Angeles papers offered 
to print the advertisements for nothing. 
Then President McKinley stepped in and 
peremptorily ordered Alger to advertise, 
and the work began. Huntington had lost, 
and Los Angeles had won. 

The breakwater is now practically com- 
pleted. Plans for the improvement of the 
inner harbor are under way. Meantime, 
Los Angeles has acquired what is called 
the ‘‘shoestring,” a narrow strip of land 
running from the city to San Pedro. This 
makes it possible for the city to annex San 
Pedro when the time comes, for San Pedro 
is now contiguous territory. This strip also 
is the basis of the dreams of some of the 
farsighted men of the city who see the 
possibility of a municipal transportation 
line to the city in order to maintain com- 
petitive rates from the port. There are 
difficulties in the way of the improvement 
of the inner harbor, but Los Angeles has no 
fear that they will not be overcome. Hav- 
ing won one fight, the city is not nervous 
about another. 

There is not much commerce with the 
Far East at San Pedro, but Los Angeles 
cannot work satisfactorily until she gets 
her tools in shape. San Pedro is the only 
harbor between San Francisco and San 
Diego, a distance of six hundred miles. 
It is likely the city will have four hundred 
thousand or more people by the time the 
entire harbor is completed. That will be a 
leverage for the mastery of the Pacific that 
will make San Francisco and Seattle do 
their utmost to prevent diversion of trade. 
At the same time, there is a feeling in Los 
Angeles that the better point of develop- 
ment will be first, at least, with South 
America. There is now in Los Angeles 
practically no effort to get South American 
trade. Railroad facilities are increasing 
rapidly. The city isgrowing phenomenally. 
South America needs American goods, and 
the leading business men of the city hope 
to be able to build up a large commerce 
with the countries on the western coast of 
the southern continent. 

Here is a city where climate has been the 
greatest asset just beginning to feel its way 
into the field of world commerce. Its 
people, as was shown by their harbor fight 
and has been shown many times since by 
their public spirit, realize their opportuni- 
ties and advantages. It would be slander 
to say they will not utilize those oppor- 
tunities and advantages to the utmost, and 
when they do they will have a fair share, 
perhaps a large share, of the commerce of 
the Pacific. The city is in its swaddling 
clothes as yet. It has not the machinery 
for world trade on the Pacific, but it will 
soon have that machinery, and when 
everything is in working order it will be a 
rival to San Francisco and Seattle entitled 
to the most serious consideration by the 
business men of those cities. 

There isn’t a resident who does not think 
Los Angeles is the finest place in the world 
to work in or to play in. When you find a 
spirit like that, and the natural advantage 
to back it up, the possibilities of the next 
twenty-five years are outside the scope of 
any prophet, either amateur or professional. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of a 


series of papers upon the struggle for supremacy 
among the Pacific Coast cities, : 
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TICKETS ON SALE DAILY UNTIL SEPTEMBER 15 


Return limit October 31, 1907. Liberal stop-over privileges. 
Same rate applies to Portland, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham 
and other Puget Sound points. For a comfortable trip ina 
Standard or Tourist Sleeper or Compartment-Observation Car, 


take the 
e e e 9 9 
: ‘Oriental Limited 
ny Leaves St. Paul and Minneapolis every morning, via Great 


Northern Railway. Only two nights to Seattle, The Fast Mail, 
another good train, leaves St. Paul 3.00 p. m., Minneapolis, 
3-32 p.m. See the Rockies of Montana. 


“Stop off at Spokane’’ 


Above rates are from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and Superior. $75.00 from Chicago. Proportion- 
ately low rates from all Eastern Points. 
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pea For information regarding routes and through rates from 

pF your city, call on or address 

aa W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern Pass’r Agent, 379 Broadway, New York 
Roa C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
fe A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 
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coma A Dog Day's Talligg 


E HAVE a dog day’s talk to make to YOU that 

¥¢ means BIG MONEY next winter and all suc- 
ceeding winters to ALL good listeners. Most 

people look on a heating plant as a necessary money-eater, 


and they’ve got plenty of receipted coal bills to prove it. 
Thousands, however, have learned the valued lesson that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


There isn’t any guess work about this. The Underfeed, fed from below 
weth cheap slack, gives you greater warmth and comfort in clean, even heat 
than is yielded by topfeed furnaces burning expensive coal. Ask your coal 
dealer the difference in the price of ordinary 
slack and the coal you have heretofore used, 
Underfeed Furnace Owners save that difference 
and some of them have saved enough within 
the past few years to give to the Underfeed 


The Credit of Paying for Itself 


Hs } My Gases and smoke which are wasted in other furnaces must 
f pass through the flames, are burned and turned into heat 
in the Underfeed, for all the fire is on top. There is no 
smothering of flames—the topfeed way. Coal is easily 
forced, by means of a lever, into the firepot underneath 
the fire—the rational way. You not only get all the 
heat units from coal, but combustion is slower and the 
Underfeed requires less attention than other furnaces, 


Hundreds of people have testified to the saving worth 
of the Underfeed Furnace, and we have fac-simile letters 
of appreciation from everywhere that we want YOU to 
see. They will be sent to anyone interested, with one of 
our Underfeed Booklets, fully describing and illustrating 
this most economical of furnaces. Heating plans and 
services of our Engineering Department are also yours 
—ALL FREE. Write to-day, giving name of local dealer 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. ,*2nciatitt 
Dealers—Write for Our Liberal New Offer 


—_— 


Illustration shows Surnace, without 


casing, cut out, to show how coal ts forced 
up under fire, which burns on top. 
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Camel Can Gio 8 Days 
Without a Drink— 


But YOU Can’t 


id you don’t have to now. You can cross 
se desert with Thermos Bottles. Think of 
jving a long glass of iced tea or coffee, or 
‘ld lemonade, far out in the fiery desert! 


OTORISTS now carry a Thermos Basket instead 


of stopping at wayside inns. 

ACHTSMEN are buying them to avoid carrying 
‘ce or fire. 
»ORTSMEN say that Thermos Bottles give as much 
oy as rod or gun on an out-dooring trip. 

‘OTHERS can get almost a full night’s sleep witha 
Thermos. Milk keeps warm all night at the bedside 
without heating. 

E SICK can feed themselves liquids —Always hot 
or cold at the bedside. 


NCH BASKETS may have steaming coffee at 
100n —as hot and delicious as it was at the break- 


4YSICIANS and SURGEONS should read what 
a physician says of its use in medicine and_ sur- 
rery. The below-mentioned booklet gives his 


vecommendation. 


\ 

housands Are Reading It 
yo enormous has been the cemand for this book that we’ve 
heen compelled to publish a 
second edition already. 

It tells what the Thermos Bot- 
tle is; the incredible things it 
does; the scientific reasons for 
it; and how it was invented by 
a famous German. Reads like 
a fascinating magazine story. 

You canhavea free copyif you 
send for it while this second edi- 
tion lasts. 


We Guarantee 


That Thermos Bottles will pre- 
servecol| 3days—heat24 hours, 
and that the results are obtained 
by a purely vacuum process 
without the use of chemicals. 
Will last a lifetime unless 
broken. On saleat department, 
drug.jewelry,optical, hardware, 
men’s furnishing, leather and 
sporting goods, and auto supply 
stores. If your dealer doesn't 
keep them, order from us direct, 


ternational Sales Co., Dept. C, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 


he Thermos Bottle 


Heat 24 Hours 


Do Not Tak 


‘our word for it. Try it and 
‘con 
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s the best. 


Send 4 cents in 
Stamps for trial stick 
in nickeled box 
_ (enough for a month’s 
shaving). 


Colgate & Co. 


| 
Dept. P 
55 John St., New York 


Send to dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
a blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 


2w. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 
hemical Steel Co., 17 W. Madison St., Chicago 


0 Gillette Blades 25c. 
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NARCISSUS, 
THE NEAR-POET 


(Continued from Page 15) 


plume, and I had paid out every cent the 
day before to Narcissus’ little tailor, who 
presses and repairs for him. It had been 
owing for months and the man had grown 
unpleasant. 

Narcissus gets money from some prop- 
erty in Wales. I saw a check once. It 
isn’t much, but, of course, he couldn’t 
have gone on all these years starving on 
poetry without being helped out some- 
where. I had paid so many little bills and 
never mentioned them, so I handed the 
tailor’s receipted bill to Narcissus and said, 
quite meekly, I’d like it paid back as soon 
as he could. 

He was just going out, and he glanced at 
it and then looked at me. His face flushed 
and his eyes took on a pathetic, injured 
expression—those wonderful violet eyes 
wate their jet fringe—and he said reproach- 
ully: 

“Tt is mortifying enough for me to know, 
Sophie, that my wife has to pay my bills, 
without being reminded of it.” 

Then he turned and walked out of the 
room. 

That is the way he is. 
own faults on to others. It’s a sort of a 
moral legerdemain. He is the most amia- 
ble and innocent person about his short- 
comings. It’s beautiful! He made me 
feel, for some moments, as if I were a cruel 
and indelicate person. 

I got myself in a more cheerful frame of 
mind by the afternoon. I ran up a little 
while to see the engineer’s baby. That 
always cheers me, and she’s cutting two 
teeth at a time now on the lower set, 
though I thought they cropped out first 
always on the upper. It gives me a do- 
mestic, peaceful feeling to hold her in my 
arms a while, and so, when I came down, it 
entered my head to do something sweet 
for Narcissus. I remembered seeing a rent 
in his lounging-coat, and I thought, too, if 
I did some of the mending myself I would 
be saved a good deal of trouble from the 
tailor for the future. 

I believe now, though, that mending 
one’s husband’s pockets is a questionable 
virtue, because, well—it does not do to in- 
vestigate. I went into the study with my 
workbasket and took the coat from its peg 
in the closet. When I turned it upside 
down to shake it, there fluttered out a sheet 
of paper from the rent. It lay on the floor 
before me, and I saw my name written in 
one of those round, self-contained, unmis- 
takably English hands. I picked the sheet 
up, and then I remembered, in a flash, the 
handwriting was Mildred Bond’s, and on 
that one page lay a revelation with my 
name init. I scarcely realized I had read 
it before I tore the thing up and threw it in 
the grate. 

Mildred’s letter said how she had come 
to America with Narcissus and had helped 
him as I had done. She had seen us in the 
Park that day and referred to it, saying he 
had now a more credulous idiot to impose 
upon. Then there was something about 
Mamma, and I can’t write that. 

I sat there numb in the body, but with a 
mind keenly alive to past incidents which, 
till that moment, I did not know IJ had 
retained—impressions seemingly without 
meaning; a look, a word, a gesture, from 
time to time, now remembered and crys- 
tallized into a complete revelation. Now I 
knew why Mildred left me so abruptly 
when she was taking care of me in my 
studio when Jane was away—left me to be 
caught for life in the net of Narcissus. 

My memory traveled from that day to 
the last link in the chain—that night in 
the study of Narcissus, when I saw myself 
a poor thing, believing against all proof 
that my husband was decent at heart; a 
credulous girl, for the arrows of their wit 
to fall upon—and stung by the sight of 
their .jeering faces, Mildred’s the most 
sinister of them all. ’ 

The horrid, effete Goth! To write in 
that way of me and of Mamma! 

I don’t mind her eating my breakfast- 
rolls and sharing my studio—but to think 
of her having worn out, at studio parties, 
the very prettiest pair of silk stockings 
dear Mamma had sent me in a Paris 
Herald! To do that, after she had written 
so of my Mamma, and to come to my 
home—to come after I was married and to 
be intimate with me! And Narcissus let 
her! 


He shifts all his 
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a BAKED 
t? SAUCE 

a The Difference 

ie of the 

& Van Camp Way 


You see, there are a hundred different ways of doing a thing, but there's only 
one best way, and whoever discovers that scores the greatest success. 
Same with pork and beans — 
They're made in a hundred ways — 
But there’s only one Van Camp way —the one way which perfectly blends nutty-flavored 
beans and piquant tomato sauce and sweet young pork into a dish so appetizing and 
delicious that you are haunted ever after by memories of its savory tang. 
It’s the difference of the Van Camp way which makes Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with 
Tomato Sauce so different from all others — so plainly superior in flavor and richness and 
healthful properties. 
The cardinal principle of the Van Camp way is Quality that is not merely high, but 
“extra” high. 
Van Camp's get their beans in the sections of the country where soil 
and climate unite to produce the best grades of the best varieties. 
And such fine beans as they are! Sweet and mealy — always uniform 
in size and flavor —beans that are in the highest degree nutritious and 
healthful. 
Van Camp's delicious Tomato Sauce is made only from tomatoes fresh 
from the field and ripened on the vines until they reach the pinnacle of 
juicy perfection and the fullness of spicy flavor. 
Van Camp's pork is the sweetest, tenderest, juiciest young pork in 
the whole world. 


And the Van Camp way blends these 
““Extra’’ Quality ingredients so perfectly 
thatVan Camp's Pork and Beans with T omato 
Sauce represent the superlative of delicious 
goodness. 

Keep a row of Van Camp's on the pantry 
shelf for ready use. 

You know how disappointed husband and 
the children would be if you failed to 
produce Van Camp's at the right 

moment. 


The Van Camp Packing 
Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


$1000.00 
Per Year for Life 


If you are in good health this amount, or a larger 
or smaller one, can be assured to you by a contract 
giving you and your wife a life income beginning at 
end of stipulated period and continuing as long as either 
shall live, or giving your wife a life income beginning 

immediately if you die. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


invites investigation from those who 

would like to make sure the welfare of 

their loved ones. It invites investigation of its assets, of 
its policies, of its rates, and just now especially of the 
savings made and being made by its new management. 
How would you like $1,000 per year for life? Send 

for folder showing who have tried this method and 
how they like it. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


Ithaca High-School 1907 College Entrance Class 


“CORNELL’S iit Ste 


“My acquaintance with the preparatory schools 
of the United States leads me to believe that the 
Ithaca High School stands in the very front rank." 
—J.G. SCHURMAN, President, Cornell Univers tty. 

) his school gets students from nearly every county in ( 
N.Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped — libraries, 
Iuboratories, etc.— employs only teachers of proved suc 
cess. In recent years it has won 96 State and 28 University 
scholarships, and has the distinction of having prepared 
nearly 1000 students for various colleges. Special classes 
for State scholarship work. Has gymnasium, 7-acre 
athletic field, on which are 2 football fields, 3 baseball 
diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball courts, etc. 

Both sexes. Enter any time. Tuition $100. 
For catalogue, address 


F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Principal, 


294 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 
MILITARY 


BLEES acapemy 


The new Commandant at Blees, Major Louis 
B. Lawton, is known as ‘' The Hero of Tien Tsin.”’ 
Alone, though wounded, he carried a message 
across a wide fire-swept space. He was promo- 
ted to Majorand received a medal of honor for 
theact. During the past six years he has earned 
anational reputation as commandant of military 
schools. 

Blees combines home influences with academic 
work, and military drill. A $600,000 plant, de- 
signed for college and business preparatory. 
Grounds over 1,000 acres. Enrollment limited. 
Tuition $600, no extras. For Catalogue Address 
Box 114, Macon, Mo. 

Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL. B., M.A. 
(West Point ’80) Superintendent 
Maj. Louis B. Lawton(West Point 93) Commandant 


Military Academy 
ee Columbia, Tenn, 
One of the best equipped Military Schools 
in the country. Splendid buildings ; campus 
of 67 acres; every means of recreation, 
pleasure, and physical development, 
Individual instruction. Students prepared 
for any college or for business, 
For catalogue address 
Columbia Military Academy, 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A high class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
winter climate, For particulars get catalog — address 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler Street 


eee 
Ambitious Men Study Law 


“hicag: 4 Evening courses; Degree L. L. B. in 3 
C a 50 Kent years. Largest law sc hool in West; 6,000 
College of 


Successful alumni. We find positions in law 


offices for from 200 to 300 students yearly so 
that they may earn expenses while working 
toward degree. Rare chance for ambitious 
young men. Send for free catalog. Address 
Suite 401 Z, The Temple, CHICAGO 


The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau ails self-supporting students. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


GUY GUERNSEY, Sec. 


KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Located at Kirkwood, Mo Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
School for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
influences; individual training; each boy’s needs carefully met; 
moral character developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
ness and college; every place filled last year; few vacancies now. 


Tuition reasonable. Col. Edward A. Haight, A.M. & Supt. 


Typewriter me 


A warranted, high-grade 


typewriter. Let us 

PROVEIT to you. 
Model 3 = $25 
Model 5 = $30 


Postal Typewriter Co. Dept. 18, Norwalk, Conn. | 


THE SATURDAY 


If she wanted him, IL thought, why 
hadn’t she taken him that day in the Park? 
She’s a great, big, strong thing. She could 
have borne him back to Britain bodily, 
and I should have been spared! 

I sat there with the coat on my lap a 
long while; then I hung it up unmended. 

I passed his desk on going out, and there, 
sprawled open upon it, lay a receipted 
florist’s bill—not from our cheap little 
florist on Sixth Avenue, but a big bill from 
a Fifth Avenue shop! I saw that the 
flowers were carnations and gardenias. — 
And he had refused to pay back that morn- 
ing the only debt I had ever mentioned to 

im! 

I did not mean to pry. I had gone in 
with a kindly spirit, but I could not help 
seeing these things. I shut the door, went 
into my own room and sat there on my bed 
till dark. 

Narcissus had never made me cry. He 
did not then. I was dry-eyed and cold. 
Tears, I think, must come from the heart, 
and the heart is a dry spring of sorrow 
when love does not pierce through to its 
depths. 

Jack Van Cort had called in the after- 
noon, but I gave orders to Jane I was out 
to every one. When I freshened up and 
went into my study, I found it filled with 
lovely flowers he had sent. These bright- 
ened me some, but all the evening I was 
dull and numb. I kept listening with 
nervous anguish for the light step of Nar- 
cissus. I knew, when he came, I must fly 
into the darkness. 

How could I let those eyes search my 
face? The thought of seeing him was hard 
enough, but I would not endure his looking 
at me there in the light. 

When he opened my study door it was 
late. As I heard him, I slipped into the 
darkness of my own room and began me- 
chanically to take down my hair. 

“You awake, Sophie?’’ he asked. 

I answered from the darkness that I was 
going to bed. 

Then, standing there, beneath the rose- 
colored light of the tall lamp by my desk, 
he began to tell me a pretty silvery yarn 
about all the money and the lovely clothes 

was going to have some day, but he 
stopped presently, feeling my unrespon- 
sive silence. 

I saw him turn and look about the room 
at the flowers, then glance at the card of my 
cousin on my desk. 

“You seem to be well amused these 
days,’’ he said in a nasty sort of way. 

““Aren’t you, too?” I asked. 

“Yes, but I’m a man; that’s different.”’ 

“You know, Arthur,” I said, ‘‘Jack Van 
Cort is my cousin—and a gentleman,” I 
added. ‘‘He merely means to be kind. He 
sees I’m pretty lonely and have to work 
hard.” 

His face turned scarlet. 
was awfully vexed. 

“When a man takes a girl for a wife with 
such an inheritance as you ” he 
paused. 

““What do you mean?” I asked. 

‘Forgive me, darling,” he replied, ‘but 
I mean that while men of smart society 
may amuse themselves with young women 
who, let us say, are the daughters of un- 
conventional mothers ——”’ 

I was there beside him. Oh, it was ter- 
rible! I did not dream I should ever feel 
like flying at his throat and strangling him, 
but I did. I said: 

“Stop! Don’t dare to speak of my dear 
Mamma! You aren’t fit to mention her 
name! Don’t dare!” 

I had never bandied words with him be- 
fore. He looked ghastly, and trembled. I 
suppose, with my shining hair down and 
my eyes blazing, and that feeling of murder 
in my heart, I must have terrified him. 
The artery on his forehead swelled to burst- 
ing. The grotesque thought came to me 
that, if I stabbed him, he would bleed per- 
fumed violet ink, for there could be no real 
blood in that white, cold bulb of a heart. 

I turned and went back in the darkness 
and took up my brush. He came and 
begged my pardon. 

‘*Don’t speak to me!”’ I said. 

He put his horrid, clinging arms about 
me and tried to kiss me. I shivered out of 
them. 

‘Please go!”’ I implored. 

He went to the door. 

I began brushing my hair, and the cold 
air from the open window made the sparks 
fly in the darkness. 

He stood at the door, looking opaque, 
with the light back of him filtering through 
his gold hair and shell-like ears, 


I could see he 
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Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny skies of southern Europe by the foremost living} 
Italian and French Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive control. . 4 . ‘ p | 

The CREMONATONE compares very favorably with the best of the old Italian instruments in tone quality. This 
result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret-seasoned for more than a See 
(2) By reproducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Guarnerius; (3) By using a so 
oil varnish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that of the old masters; (4) By extending the 
varnishing and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years. ; . 

We are thus able to offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter and more flexible with every month 
of use. We have long been known as the world’s leading dealers in high-grade Violins, our annual sales being from 
20,000 to 30,000 Violins. The CREMONATONE is the result of more than 40 years’ experience and is backed by the 
reputation of this house. 

No. G 1125. A reproduction of the famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley collection, 
recently sold by us for $12,000 — broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy monthly payments, $100.00. 


NOTE,— Professionals who have 
despaired of ever obtaining a sat- 
isfactory Violin outside of the 
limited stock of high-priced old 
ones, are cordially requested to or- 
der a CREMONATONE on seven 
days free trial. 


Free Write today for a FREE copy 

of the new Lyon & Healy 
Musical Hand-book, Contains color- 
types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatone 
Violins. 300 pages, illustrations, prices 
and descriptions of over 25,000 Mu- 
sical Instruments, all of good quality. 


Modern Business Men buy 
the machine that measures 
up to every modern business 
need. ‘They choose the 


| 


L.C.Smith & Bros. Typewrite 


Because it gives them maximum speed, 
thorough efficiency, and more real use- 
ful service than any other writing ma- 
chine made. It is the typewriter that 
satisfies in full. | 


~ -—-—_ — ~~ —— 


Send for FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., Ue) 


Branch Stores and Employment Bureaus in all large cities. 


Don’t Suffer in Hot Weather 


From tight-fitting underwear. 
LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable because they allow 
perfect freedom of motion and permit refreshing 
air to reach the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment forMen 


Also for sale in Boys’ sizes, 

Insist upon seeing on every garment you purchase, the B.V. D. 
red woven label which consists of three white letters B. V. D. 
ona red woven background. It insures you a correctly cut, 
perfect fitting, well-made undergarment. Do not ‘be de- 
ceived. Accept no ‘‘ just as good.’’ 

LOOK FOR THE B. V.D.RED WOVEN LABEL. 
IT’S YOUR GUARANTEE OF VALUE. 
If your clealer will not get B. V. D. underwear for you, write us. 
Illustrated seven-color booklet free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept. *A,’’ Worth and Church Sts., New York City 


Copyriylited, 1905 
By Erlanger Brotiuers 


“= COPYRIGHT 1906 
BY ERLANGER BROTH 
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LY, ONEY deposited with this large, safe bank at four per cent, interest, com- 

pounded twice a year, will double itself in about seventeen years. If your 
savings are earning less than four per cent. it will profit you to write for our free 
booklet **M’’ today. 


SAVE MONEY on SCHOOL EXPENSE: 


We can make special rates this year to a limited number of students in 2000 schools and colleges, of every kin 


1 . t 30 Ss d and description. Liberal commission to teachers and studen 


to actasagents. Information about any school free. Write to-dal 
for full particulars. State school preferred if any. COLUMBLI, 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 1077 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


Looks 
Like a 
Fountain 
Pen 


/his razor is absolutely new —a 
j>lution in safety razors. The most 
‘venient, the most scientific, the 
jst easily cleaned, and easily the 
‘mest-shaving safety razor ever 
jie. 

\Veighs two ounces, looks like an 
Jensive fountain pen and 
jied conveniently in the gi 
z: pocket. } 


_ 


heArnold 


OUNTAIN 


aiety Razor 


lakes shaving a delight—quick- 
,:asier, more convenient and 
jner. Shaves clean in the 
i-ners’” of your face, as the or- 
uy, clumsy, square safety 
iot. Shaves with the proper, 
:, Slant-stroke of the easy-cut- 
|, old blade razor; does not 
| like the square-scraping, or- 
jury safety. More quickly 
jaed up and blades more easily [ 
wed than the old-style safety § 
Jr. Twelve blades of finest 
1, sharpened by a secret proc- § 
\which makes a perfect razor 
‘'e. Each blade good for twenty 
jorty shaves—a set lastsnearlya § 
ie Ten extra blades for 50 cents. 


“rice $59 


| Hardware Dealers, Druggists, 
7's Furnishers, Department Stores, 

If you can’t find it at one of these 
our town, we will send it direct to : 
, Postage paid, upon receipt of price Big 
your dealer’s name and address. ‘= 


Send for our free booklet. 


‘Arnold Safety Razor Co.,Inc. | 
441 Court St., Reading, Pa. 


and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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letal Sectional 
‘teel Filing Cabinets 


Built on the QUALITY IDEA 
Take up LEAST-FLOOR SPACE 


iey provide absolute security to your papers, as 
‘are built of rolled steel. There isn’t a sliver of 
danywhere in them, Our “one idea"’ was to build 
tter filing cabinet than any other for practical use. 
{use only the best rolled steel for security, and these 
1 cabinets are as abso- 
lutely perfect as 
skilled labor can make 
them. Highlyfinished. 
Solid brass pulls and 
label holders, Fitted 
with our own special 
lock. 

‘They stand abso- 
lutely rigid No rattle 
or binding of thedraw- 
ers,whichrunon roller 
bearings. Easyadjust- 
able locking followers. 

No intermediate 
panels required, 25 to 
50 per cent more filing 
capacity for a given 
floor area. 

Cost less for space 
used than wooden cab- 
inets, especially in 
combination—65 steel 
drawers in less space 
than 44 smaller draw- 
ers of wood. 

We invite correspond- 
ence and shall be glad to 
estimate cost for you on 
all standard styles. 

Booklet on request. 


METAL SECTIONAL 
FURNITURE CO. 


204 Willow Drive, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THE SATURDAY 


“My Rose of the Morning is in a tem- 
pest,’’ he said 

“Your Rose of the Morning, Arthur,” I 
said, ‘‘is dead at the foot of her broken 
rainbow with the ice in her frozen heart!” 

So,” he exclaimed, ‘‘we are getting 
poetic and tragic!”’ 

“No,” I answered, in the midst of my 
flashing hair. ‘No, I am getting real, 
Narcissus, and I want you never to call me 
that again. I am just plain Sophie Van 
Cort, who drifted into a dream that ended 
in a nightmare, and I am awake. That’s 
all! Good-night!”’ I locked my door in 
his face. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Two Boom Towns 


and a Bride 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Fer as long as you could count ten, not 
a one of ’em said a word. Then the Doe 
stood up. ‘‘Who in thunder are you?”’ he 
ast, voice like a frog. 

“Why,” I answers, “‘don’t you recollect 
me? Iwas the owner of the “Lloyd Addi- 
tion aye 

They jumped like they’d been stuck 
witha pin. ‘“‘The Lloyd Addition!’”’ they 
kinda whispers. 

“Yas,”’ I goes on. “So I reckon you 
realize that it wouldn’t be no use for Mr. 
Real-Estate Agent, here, to git three sheets 
in the wind and then let out his grand 
nateral development secret, or fer our 
millionaire friend to go send hisself a tele- 
gram from Rockyfeller. Gents, you’ little 
Briggs City boom is busted.” 


Say! next minit the hull quartet of | 


’em was swearin’ to oncet, so’s it sounded 
like a tune—nigger chords and all. 

Next, Porky begun a solo. Said if they 
hadn’t all been plumb crazy they’d ’a’ 
knowed they was a screw loose in Briggs. 
And now here they was stripped cleaner’n 
a whistle by a set of low-down, ornery cow- 
punchers 

I cut him short. ‘‘We know how to 
cure a dawg of suckin’ aigs,’”’ I says. ‘“‘We 
give him all he wants of ’em—red hot. 
Wal, you gents had the boom disease, and 
you had it bad. But I reckon now that 
ou got just ’bout all the land you can 

olt.” 

They nodded they haids. It was ashow- 
down and no mistake, and they was 
plumb offen they high hoss. 

Blamed if I didn’t come nigh feelin’ 
sorry fer’em! But I goes on: ‘‘I’m ’fraid 
you-all ’re just a little bit ongrateful to me, 
considerin’ that I come here to-night to 


help y’.” 
“Help?” they says. (Quartet again.) 
“Why, yas. Don’t you think, "bout 


this time, that Chicago’d look pretty good 
to you?” 

“Chicago!’’ says Porky, low and wist- 
ful, like he never expected to see the place 
again. 

‘And hittin’ the ties, fer two dudes like 
the agent here and the parson Zs 

“Parson be hanged!” says the last- 
named gent, ugly as the dickens. 

‘‘T hope not,” I goes on; “‘but you never 
can tell what the boys’ll do.” 

The Doc was standin’ up. As I said 
that, he come down ker-plunk on to a 
bench, like as if a spring’d give way in his 
laigs. ‘‘Lloyd,’’ he says, ““we—we—we're 
willin’ to go, but we ain’t got no money.”’ 

“You're what I’d call land-poor,’”’ I 
says. ‘‘You need four tickets. Now, you 
own that ‘Sic ’em’ Andrews chunk, don’t 

3997) 

“Lloyd,” says the real-estate feller, 
‘you've got the dead wood on us, ole man 
—no mistake.” He picked up one of them 
deeds from the table. ‘Git us the tickets,” 
he says, ‘“‘and here’s the Andrews prop- 
erty.” 

“The up-train goes by in twenty min- 
utes,” I says. And started fer the station. 

“Tloyd!”’ calls Porky after me, ‘think 
you could spare us a’ extra twenty fer 
grub ?—you don’t want us to starve, Lloyd. 
And—and mebbe you could use the rest of 
these here deeds.”’ 

I come back. ‘‘Twenty?”’ I says; “I'll 
make it fifty fer luck.”’ 

They was tears in that fake parson’s 
eyes. ‘‘Lloyd,” he says, “‘if I really wasa 
preacher I’d pick you fer a saved man.” 

Later, when I walked into Dutchy’s 
thirst-parlor, the boys was there, waitin’ 

atient. As they ketched sight of me they 
Eatleros some. 
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EVENING POST 


(A True Story) 


Mr. Householder 
Says: 


“Teco this 


only half as 
much as I| used to, SS 
because I now have a 


SPENCER 
HEATER 


“You see, the water-jacketed magazine feed holds 
enough coal to last 24 hours in ordinary weather. It also 
i has automatic regulation, so that the house is always at an 
even temperature, regardless of the weather. 


Steam or 
Hot Water 


“We always arise in a comfortable house—and we've 
reduced heater work and worry to the minimum. 

“The ‘Spencer’ also saves by burning pea or No. 1 
buckwheat coal, and burns from 30% to 60% less of it 
than any other steam or hot water heater | know of. 

“Its combination return tubular and water-tube construc- 
tion is the fastest steaming device made. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate the ‘Spencer’!” 


Why not satisfy yourself regarding the savings 
effected by the ‘‘Spencer’’? Send us your dealer’s 
name and we will mail you our interesting catalog. 


SPENCER HEATER CO., 200 Commonwealth Blidg., Scranton, Pa. 


(Interesting proposition for dealers in open territory.) 


LL 
7 


One night to 
Denver — over the 
only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the | 
Missouri River—on the handsomely 
appointed 


Colorado Special 


Leaving Chicago every morning at 9:25 via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 
Another Colorado train leaves Chicago every evening at 10:45. 


Summer tourist rates are now in effect. 


Round Trip from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, daily 
until Sept. 30. 


$2 Round trip the rst and 3rd 


Tuesdays of each month. 
Return limit 21 days. 
For Excursion Rates from your city via this a ze 
route, inquire of your nearest ticket agent. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W.Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ie 
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For Travelers 


Vv The best aid in sea-sick-= 
ness or car = sickness, 


It is both food and drink 
—agreeable to the taste, 


soothing to the stomach, and 
quick to digest. 

There is the same nutriment 
in a glass of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk or a few Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets as you would get 


from the average lunch. You 
can take Horlick’s easily when 
the stomach refuses other foods. 
Easy to carry ; easy to prepare ; 
easy to digest. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. 
Served on_ trains, 
and at leading hotels. 


steamers 


Ask for 
Horlick’s 
— others 

are 
\\ imitations. 


The 
ideal 
food 

for all 
ages. 


Hon.Thomas B. Reed 


(Late Speaker of the House of Representatives) 


Said of 


Peirce 
School: 


“Peirce School 
has been built 
up by the ne- 
cessity of the 
times. It is 
not a training 
school for warriors, or diplomats, or pol- 
iticians, but for a calling which has 
become higher than these. Each pupil, 
if fit for it, will become part of the great 
army of workers charged with the wel- 
fare and progress of the world.”? 

Like Speaker Reed, many men of 
national prominence have praised the 
efficiency of the Peirce School business 
education, 

If you are interested in starting a 
young man or young woman 7ighd, 
write for the ‘43d Year Book.” 


L. B. MOFFETT, Director 
917-919 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


Photo-Engraving or Photography 


Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 
The only college in the world w here these paying 


professions are taught succ essfully. Endorsed by the In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers and the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy and 
living inexpensive. Graduates assisted in securing good 
positions. Write for catalogue, and specify the course in 
which you are interested, Acidress 

Illinois College of Photography or) 952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving § Effingham, Ill. 

L. H. BISSELL, President. 


SS Se een es 
MAP OF THE WORLD 


25 Cts A beautiful map, valuable for reference, printed 
—————_ on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our new island pos- 
sessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, Pacific Ocean Cables, 
railway lines and other features of Japan, China, Manchuria, 
Korea and the Far East. Sent on receipt of 25c in stamps by 
W. B. Kniskern, P.T. M., Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“My friends,” I says, ‘‘this is where I 
stand treat. But it ain’t licker this time, 
no, ma’am; I’m _ presentin’ hunderd-foot 
lots.” 

So out I drawed my little bunch of 
deeds and handed one to each feller. 
Bergin got the Courthouse site and the 
City Park; Rawson, the University 
grounds; Hairoil, the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank Block; Billy Trowbridge, the 
spot for the Grand Opera House, and Curry, 
the land for the Deef, Dumb and Blind 
Asylum. 

Then I slid. 

Ten minutes, and my pinto brone was 
a-kitin’ for the Bar Y ranch-house. Turnin’ 
in at the gate I seen a light in the sittin’- 
room winda. I dropped the reins over 
Maud’s haid and hoofed it up on to the 
porch. And inside, therewas Mace, a-sittin’ 
in her rocker in front of the fire. On the 
other side was the president of the Briggs 
City Pottery Works. 

“Boss,” I says as I shook hands with 
him—‘‘Boss, I’ve come fer Macie.”’ 

Say! it took him quick, like a stitch in 
theside. ‘‘Fer Macie?” he kinda stammers. 

“Why—why, Alee——” she whispers 
to me. 

“Sewell,” I goes on, ‘‘when I ast you fer 
you’ daughter, a while back, you said, 
‘Gita piece of land as big as the Andrews 
chunk.’ Wal” (I hauled out my deed), 
“would you mind lookin’ at this?” 

“Tt’s yourn!” The ole man put his 
hands to his haid. 

“Also,” I says, rattlin’ the little stack of 
twenties in my right-hand britches’ pocket, 
“I’m fixed to git some cows, fifty or so— 
oh, a start, just a start.” 

““How’d you do it! 
knocked silly!” 

“But you ain’t the man to go back on 
you’ word, Boss. I can take good care of 
Mace now, and I want to be friends with 
the man that’s goin’ to be my paw.” 

He begun to look at me, awful steady 
and sober, and he looked and he looked — 
like as if he hadn’t just savvied. Next, he 
sorta talked to hisself. 

“My little gal,” he kept sayin’—‘‘my 
little gal.” : 

Mace put her arms ’round him then, and 
he clean broke down. “Oh, I kain’t lose 
my little gal,” he says. ‘I don’t care 
nothin’ ’bout land ’r cattle. But, Macie— 
she’s all I got left. Don’t take her away 


from me!”’ 
And I’d said that all 


Why, I’m plumb 


So that was it! 
Sewell cared fer was money! 

“Boss,” I says, ‘“you mean you’d like us 
to live here—with you?”’ 

He come over to me, tremblin’ like he 
had the ague. ‘‘Would y’, Alec?” he ast. 
“T’d never interfere with you two none. 


Would y’?” 
i. ae daddy!” says Mace, holdin’ to him 
ight. 

“Why, bless you’ heart, Sewell,” I 
answers, ‘“‘what do I want to live on any 
other placefer? Mace is what I want—just 
Mace. And, say! you take back you’ little 
ole crick-bottom.” 

“Got more land ’n I want now.” 

“Boss,” I helt out my hand, ‘‘here’s 
where you git a new son-in-law, and 
a foreman fer keeps on cow-punch pay. 
Shake!”’ 

He give one hand 


to Mace, and he give 
me the other. 


“Not by a long shot, Alec!”’ 


T has become an institution now; it is looked 
for and welcomed everywhere by well-dressed 


men, and by women who want their husbands and 
sons well-dressed. 


They accept it as an authority on correct style; 
many even who have never worn our clothes, 
follow its guidance; its value in this way to the 
man who receives it is even greater than its value 
as an advertisement of our clothes. 

This puts an obligation upon us to furnish 
absolutely reliable information on styles. We 
do it in The Style Book; we stake our reputation 
as creators of correct style in men’s clothes on the 
contents of that book. 
they ought to be made. 


It shows clothes as 


We shall need this Fall at least 2,000,000 
copies of The Style Book. We shall be glad 
to send a copy to your address for six cents. 
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Good Clothes Makers 
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Chicago New York 


he says. ‘‘Here’s where I git a pardner.”’ 


“Making a Newspaper” 


By Fohn L. Given, recently with the N. Y. Evening Sun. 

A book that contains a surprise for the lay reader on almost 
every page and is a perfect store of information for the pro- 
spective journalist and the man interested in advertising. 
Answers accurately €very question you might ask about the 
making of a daily newspaper. Graphic and readable, many 
anecdotes. 72 leading newspapers commend it. 

325 pages. At Booksellers $1.50. By mail $1.62. 


Henry Holt & Co., 29 West 23rd St., New York 
Ss Q UA B Ss Antwerp Homers, Seamless Banded, are the 
best Squab Breeders. Bands area certificate 


ofage; a protection to purchasers. Purchase birds through any ex- 
press agent in America ; save importer’s profit. Five pairs $10; fifty 
pairs $80; unbanded birds half price. Write for information, prices. 
J. L. MacDaniel, Boite 460-D K, Antwerp, Belgium. 

lowed. Write for 
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ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 


NICKEL for 


candy just right (not too sweet) | 
Vv A and the chewing gum in the | 
<e centre is the best ever. If you 
a haven't tried CHICLETS go straight | 

away to your Druggist or Confectioner 
and invest a nickel—or a dime. O# | 
send us a 10c piece and we'll mail you a 
sample and a booklet. 


Frank H. Fleer & Co., Inc. 


514 No. 24th St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. — 
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=} STROP 
\O OJ powr THROW Your THEM Let me sell Your Patent 
SAFETY BLADES AWAY— YOUR: My book based upon 16 years 


SELF 
a 


* Safety Razor Blade 
Our Perfection Holder "gables you to 
strop or hone Gillette and Wafer Blades easily 
and quickly and makes them last indefinitely. 
You must strop your blades to get a smooth 
shave. Perfection will last a lifetime. Sent post- 
paiduponreceipt Rudolph Hardware Co. 


of 35c. silver or Dept. D Pittsburg, Pa. 
P. O. or Express 


Money Order. 


experience as a Patent Sales- 
mianinailed FREE, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 


290P Broadway N.Y. City 


KO DAK FI LM Finished Promptly by E 


One roll developed and twelve u 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sample 
Marquette Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
St. Louis ; 851 Tremont Building, Boston ; 101 Columbia Building, Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishin 
San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Freight Forwarding Co. 


e) UDS° Reduced rates on household goods to 


and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 1349 
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Until October | 


A Weekly Salary 
To 300 Young Men 


Representing 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


ING June and July we engaged several hundred 
young men to represent Tun Sarurpay Evenine Post 
and ‘Tuer Lapirs’ Home Journat—to look after our renew- 
als and to send new business. For this work we paid 
a regular weekly salary and extra commissions. We feel 
so well satisfied with the result that we shall engage 
300 more young men to take up the same work in 
August and September. We are willing to pay a weekly 
salary of Thirty-five Dollars or less, depending on the 
amount of time you can give to the work. 

There is nothing indefinite or “‘competitive”’ about the offer— 

simply definite wages for a certain amount of work. You 

can arrange to give us all or only a part of your time. ‘There 1s 


no expense to you; we take all the risk. We do not require 
previous similar experience. If you are interested, address 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


THE CURTIS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


if you can’t feed the children prop- 
erly when they come. 
The perfect food for growing 


children 1s 


_ Shredded Wheat 


because it supplies, in well- 
balanced proportion and in 


ment needed for building 
healthy tissue, strong bones, 
sound teeth and good brain. 

You can’t build sturdy 
boys and girls out of corn or 
oats or white flour bread 
or pastries. -A Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit supplies all 
the energy needed for work 
or play, for children or 
grown-ups, for invalids or 
athletes. 

A Breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT, with hot or cold milk or cream, 
will supply all the energy needed for 
work or play. TRISCUIT is the same as 
the Biscuit except that it is compressed 


into a wafer and is used as a.toast for 
any meal, instead of white flour bread. 


It’s all in the shreds. 
AT ALL GROCERS 


. THE NATURAL FOOD CoO. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
NEW YORK 


No Use For 
|The Stork 
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digestible form, every ele-. 
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WASH BURN-CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Dealers will kindly address all letters to 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., COMMERCE STATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A. 


COPYRIGHT =1907 == WASHBURN == CROS BY =CO=MINNEAPOLIS=MINN= 


1728 by Benj. Franklin Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 


as Second-Class Matter. 


Paubliched Weekly at 425 Arch Street by THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street: Strand A Oe 


ROM the roof of a seventeen-story 
building I looked down over the par- 
apet into grim, gigantic chaos. 

\bove, the smoke held undisputed sway: 

oke, brown and white and bluish and 
ngy gray; smoke rising sluggish from 
juat, round, iron chimneys and shooting from pipes; smoke moving in slow, steady 
louds, whirling in eddies around the tall buildings above, or swooping into the cafions 

letween; while, from way off in the south and the west, out of the background, loomed 
tore clusters and rows of shadowy factory towers. But beneath it all, as in the June 
ir, hot, pregnant and heavy charged, you felt that a change was coming; so, in the 
lark panorama below, crude and titanic, restless, forging on with a voice like muffled 
aunder, you had the same feeling of some prodigious future hidden under the pall. 

I walked to the other side and looked over the parapet, eastward. Here, stretching 
way in great meadows of blue, from harbor to horizon, and for miles on either hand, 
by the waters of the lake—all refreshing and cool and serene. Close in shore moved 
he gay little launches and yachts and the stout, bustling tugs; farther out the huge 
‘eighters steamed slowly up the lake; here and there black, hurrying squalls made 
later-fields dotted by white caps; the winds and the clouds and the sun added vivid 

ples and greens, and far off on the southern horizon, through a shower misty and 
zht, arose the exquisite tints of a rainbow. 

To restore this lake of promise to the two million men, women and children who live 
ack under the smoke-clouds, to clear away, little by little, the grime and the soot, to 
aiet the clang and the deafening clatter, slowly to take hold of the city, to curb and 
»ntrol its haphazard crowding and spreading, bringing health and beauty and dignity 
ito a new conscious growth—here isa dream indeed. A bright-hued vision, to be classed 
ith all other beautiful social dreams for the future—so it will seem to the average 
ardworking man, who has little time for looking about him. But let him only find the 
ime, and already he may see in every great city the signs of deep vital changes—the 
eginnings of dreams coming true. 
| So here is no sudden spontaneous 

an, but a slow and natural growth, 
r pelled by widely different social 
owers, led on, step by step, by all 
mds of groups of men, the city 
ver. Much has already been ac- 

»mplished. Masterly tireless minds 

ve for years been deep in the 
orking out of separate parts of the 

sion. And it is not to conceive a 
vand-new plan of his own, but simply 
» give to the whole subconscious 
‘owth the fresh inspiration of one 
ighty harmonious picture, a goal 
ward which to strive, that Daniel 
arnham, the greatest civie builder 
them all, has now given his mind 
the movement. Already the fresh 
‘pulse begins to be felt; already 
ousands of practical men are be- 
oning to see and believe. For they 
! remember his other bold dream, 
‘result winning fame through the 
vilized world—the Great White 
ty of 1893. 

More and more of the business 
=n are giving their hearty support. 
te Merchants’ Club took it up 
© year ago, and in true American 
shion commissioned Architect 


The Transformation of Chicago 


By ERNEST POOLE 


Number © 


Burnham to make of the vision a workable 
plan. Meanwhile, the Merchants’ Club and 
Commercial Club have combined, taking 
the name of the latter, and it is with the 
constant advice and support of the new 
Commercial Club that the work is now 
swiftly progressing. At a cost of from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars, a com- 
prehensive plan is to be drafted and published, with complete illustrations, and maps, 
and plaster models. 

‘“We hope,” say those in charge, ‘‘that the plan may appeal so strongly to the public 
that it will be adopted as a program for future public improvements, not with the 
expectation that it ean be carried out in one year, or even ten years; but with the object in 
view of having a plan toward which all future public expenditures and legislation may 
be systematically and intelligently directed.” 

It is rumored that, later in the work, certain famous builders are to be invited as 
consultants from New York and Paris, Berlin and Budapest. Meanwhile, Mr. Burnham 
has constructed on the top of the Railway Exchange Building, seventeen stories high, 
two large, airy rooms, where the draftsmen are already hard at work. 

From here, looking down, you raay see, for about one mile north to the Lake Shore 
Drive, and some six miles south to Jackson Park, a long, broken line of factories, tracks 
and warehouses. To bridge this gap and make the whole twenty miles into meadows, 
lagoons and driveways, with the line of blue beyond—this is the first and the more 
immediate part of the plan. And the South Park Board has already made a beginning. 

Straight below, east of Michigan Boulevard, lies Grant Park, a narrow strip of green, 
nearly a mile in length, with the Art Institute near its centre. From the Boulevard 
below you see only this narrow strip, with the sunken tracks of the Illinois Central 
beyond. But, looking down from above, there appears beyond the tracks a vast rect- 
angular tract, reaching for over a thousand feet out into the lake—an ugly, mottled 
surface of all kinds and colors of earth, in mounds and hillocks and pools, with scores of 
tiny dump-wagons still filling in, with 
gangs of men, hereand there, engaged 
in the leveling process. To the right 
they have left an immense depres- 
sion, the chosen site for the Field 
Museum of Natural History. As 
planned by Mr. Burnham, this is to 
be a four-story structure, 705 feet 
long by 330 feet wide, to cost some- 
thing over four millions and take four 
years in the building. To the other 
side of the Art Institute is the site 
for the new library. If this be 
secured, then the three great homes 
of literature, science and art will rise 
embowered in trees and shrubs and 
flowers, with the fresh blue water be- 
hind—an imposing civic garden in 
the very heart of the lake front! 

Two steps remain. The first, to 
connect Grant Park with the Lake 
Shore Drive. For nearly a year one 
of the Club’s three sub-committees 
has been at work on this problem, 
and the enabling legislation has 
already been secured. Two acts em- 
power the two Park boards to issue 
bonds, provided the people vote 
their approval, and two other acts 
authorize the city to empower a Park 
board or boards to construct and 


operate a connecting boulevard over the river. 
A dozen plans have been drafted and are now 
being carefully studied. From an outsider’s 
point of view, the most striking of them all is 
this: 

Grant Park is to be flanked on the west 
by Michigan Boulevard, on the east by an 
outer lake driveway. The plan is to bring the 
two drives together in a great plaza on the 
north; to clear away the three blocks of 
buildings remaining between that point and 
the river, the boulevard rising gradually from 
the plaza, crossing the river somewhat east 
of the present Rush Street bridge on a new 
bridge, so built as to be raised for the pass- 
age of larger craft; across the river, to clear 
away more buildings, and so bring the boule- 
vard down to a second plaza at Indiana 
Street; from there along Lincoln Park Boule- 
vard, to connect with the Lake Shore Drive, 
which the Lincoln Park Board has already 
increased to such splendid proportions, with 
its inner drive, its generous stretches of lawn 
and its outer esplanade. This leads into Lincoln Park and 
the driveways that extend for miles and miles beyond. 

To the south, from Grant to Jackson Park, for about 
six miles the tracks of the Illinois Central make the border 
of the lake. The south end of the new Grant Park extends 
for something over a thousand feet out into the water. 
The committee’s plan is to build from that corner all the 
way to Jackson Park a broad outer parkway, and along 
the shore line, just outside the sunken tracks of the rail- 
road, an inner stretch of green, leaving, between the two, 
an open lagoon of varying width, diversified with small 
islands, joining the lagoons of Jackson Park, and through 
them the waterway that is planned to extend up the old 
Midway Plaisance to Washington Park on the west. Of 
such a scheme the possibilities are tremendous. A six-mile 
course for boat races, the banks crowded and gay with 
spectators; far more important to the great mass of the 
people, hundreds of pleasure craft of all kinds and sizes, 
launches and sailboats, rowboats and canoes. And on 
the outer parkway —which, in places, will widen to gardens 
and meadows—huge ball fields, casinos with music on hot 
summer nights, pleasure piers extending out into the lake, 
and long bathing beaches equipped with free dressing- 
booths and pavilions. 


Twenty Miles of Playground 


OR this, too, the beginning has been made. For the 

outer parkway, through the work of the Club’s second 
sub-committee, the South Park Board has been empow- 
ered to purchase riparian rights; a sum of $300,000 will 
suffice for the initial protection by piling; the subway and 
dredging companies offer gratis sufficient earth and clay 
to fill in an area of seventeen acres a year to a depth of 
twenty feet, and, as subway plans progress, it seems likely 
that at least double this amount will be available. By the 
end of the summer, it is hoped, the work of piling will be 
well under way. Already, far to the south, in Jackson 
Park and beyond, are two bathing beaches fully equipped, 
a casino built on the edge of the lake, a broad pier stretch- 
ing out into the water, and not far away a summer place 
of rest for sick children. The rowboats and sailboats and 
launches are swiftly increasing in number. 

Develop all this, make the whole twenty miles from 
north to south one Jong, green commons for rest and 
play and refreshment, and that part of the problem will 
be solved—the lake restored to the people. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that in this work of 
beauty hard-headed Chicago will forget its commercial 
advantage. Closely connected with the lake front plan 
is ascheme for new, solid, outer breakwaters to form a har- 
bor of ample proportions, 
and so to preserve and 
increase the city’s lake 
commerce. 

The average reader, after 
running his eye over this 
tempting vision, will ask a 
question something like 
this: Even when the lake 
front is ready, how willeasy 
access be given to the mass 
of the people who work and 
live in the west, with from 
one to five miles between 
them and the lake? 

This brings in the whole 
intricate question upon 
which all kinds of civic 
organizations have long 
been at work. The Com- 
mercial Club’s committee 
has found the general plan 
of the city’s growth so 
involved in this problem 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


that a third sub-committee has been appointed to make 
a long, careful study of the city’s circulation and traffic. 


“The business centres,’”’ reports this committee, ‘‘of 
Paris, St. Petersburg, London, Berlin and Vienna are 
located in an area the diameter of which is three miles or 
more, and no railroad is allowed to approach within that 
area with a terminal station; whereas, in Chicago, the 
railway stations are located within an imaginary circle, 
the diameter of which is only one mile.” 

To relieve this congestion, the committee, conferring 
with the railroad and traction companies, is striving to 
work out some feasible plan. Various plans have been 
offered. The city of Cleveland is carrying out, at an ex- 
pense of about twenty millions, a scheme for grouping its 
railway terminals about one grand new square. But, for 
Chicago, the most seemingly practical plan so far presented 
is to establish all the terminals permanently on one wide 
circuit, extending around the downtown district; the 
trains to come in by electric power on two, or even three, 
levels, as in the reconstructed Grand Central Station in 
New York. Thence passengers may step directly into 
subways. 

An immense subway system is being considered. This 
is to make all street railways, as they approach the down- 
town district, sink below the surface; some to one level 
and some to two levels under ground, thus avoiding grade 
crossings, and passing directly through instead of doubling 
back in loops—the old scheme that has caused so much 
jamming. So, by doubling the street-railway capacity, 
and, at the same time, clearing the cars from the streets 
above, the congestion of passenger traffic in the rush morn- 
ing and evening hours may be vastly relieved; while the 
heavy team traffic that at present blocks the streets will 
be further diminished by the freight-subway system, which 
has already been completed, on a level so far under ground 
that it need not interfere with a two-level passenger 
subway. 

A scheme of this kind may also include, on the surface, 
the establishing of great circuit boulevards, into which 
will be gathered and from which will be distributed the 
traffic to every section of the city; and, in addition, the 
development and widening of diagonal arteries, which 
have proved of such value to the circulation of great cities 
the world over. 

In some such way as this it is hoped that in time a 
scheme may be evolved which will help to clear the way 
for swift and comfortable communication between the 
downtown district and all the outlying parts of the city, 
and also between the vast living quarters and the parks 
along the lake. This latter part of the problem may be 


solved, not only by the new boulevards and perfected 
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traction system, but also (to quote Mr. Burn 
ham) ‘‘by a system of canals, following # 
idea already in mind of the waterway in tl 
Midway Plaisance thus evolvin 
with the river, the drainage canal and thi 
outer waterways, complete circuits in smoo t] 
water for pleasure trips of great extent.” 
This old river has been immensely improvec 
by the drainage canal since the years when. 
knew it well. And now the suggestion is maé¢ 
that the rotten wooden piles and wha 
which line its banks be all torn out an 
replaced by granite-lined embankments—; 
scheme declared to be practicable by no les 
an autbority than the Drainage Board’s chie 
engineer. If carried out, it may not only alt 
the river’s appearance, but vastly improw 
its dockage facilities. 
For the heart of the downtown district, sti 
another suggestion is made. The new County 
Building is now nearing completion. Fronting 
east on Clark Street, it fills half the blo 
The other half, fronting on La Salle, is oc 
pied by the old City Hall, and it is planned to replace 
hall by a splendid structure to match the new Coun 
Building behind it. In this connection the Commercia 
Club’s committee suggests that the city buy and tea 
down half the block west of La Salle and half the blo 
east of Clark, and, in the two vacant spaces thus left e 
and west of the new county and city halls, make two call 
plazas, with room for trees and shrubs and fountains, < 
breathing space in the very heart of the cafions! 
But to what do all these plans tend? Are they 
simply to embellish the lake front and the centre—th 
huge show-window of the city—pushing the grime, t! 
smoke and the noise farther into the factory and tenemeni 
sections? Questions like these have come again anc 
again from all quarters. In reply, the committee has mad¢ 
this statement: 
“The plan of Chicago which the Commercial Club aims 
eventually to present does not confine itself to any on 
section of the city. It is a plan for all Chicago. There is 
no disposition to limit the scope of the plan to the lake 
front or to the north and south sides. The territory lying 
west of the river and far to the north and south is as 
closely under consideration as the lake front or the down- 
town district. The plan was never intended tc 
indicate merely those lines along which the city can be 
beautified. Its scope is broader than this. It aims t 
show how Chicago can be made a better place to live in, 
not only from the standpoint of civic beauty, but alsc 
from the more practical standpoints of commercial advan- 
tage, of health, comfort and convenience.’ 


\ 


Exeunt SmoKe and Noise 


S TO the smoke and the noise, it is urged that the cub 
stitution of electricity for steam in the railroads enter- 

ing the city, and, together with this, the concentrating o! 
terminals, the sinking of roadways and the partial coverin 
of tracks, will in time remove the greatest cause of b 
these evils. And in addition, a strong group of men, 
of whom is on the Commercial Club’s committee, are 2 
work on plans to bring about, as has been done in othi 
large cities, the consuming of the smoke instead of belch 
it, black and thick, from the chimneys. Any plans of 
kind, if effective, would at the same time do away witl 
most of the soot and the grime and the odors. 
In general, I found everywhere the opinion that the 
problems of smoke and dirt and noise are all centr 
around that of congestion. Reduce the main evil and 
smaller ones must also be diminished. 
Of all the plans to relieve congestion, the most far 
reaching is that of the outer park belt, a scheme whi 
proportions are stup 
dous, providing not 0 
for Chicago as it is, bu 
is to be in the future — 
sibly the largest city in 
world. This plan was ¢ 
ceived some time ag 
scores of able men th 
their energies into th 
task of searching all its 
details and moulding it 
into a workable scheme, 
upon which a bill 
drafted. And although 
this first attempt has no 
yet been carried to i 
cessful completion, t 
seems to be little dou 
that, sooner or later, its 
purpose will be attained. 
In rough outline it is this: 
A vast irregular belt 
boulevards, parkways d 
(Concluded on Fage 


during the hot months, 
leave the city and seek the 
2a, the mountain or the cooler 
ountry regions, the problem of 
hesummeris not difficult of solu- 
‘on. Yet even these fortunate ones do not always escape 
‘he consequences of heedlessness. Frenzied travel is just 
s unwholesome as sticking at work—sometimes a little 
noreso. Moreover, the drinking-water that one finds here, 
ere and elsewhere is not always pure. Food is some- 
imes tainted or otherwise unfit for use. Excess in golf, 
snnis or baseball, in riding, boating, or even walking, may 
itigue the muscles unduly, put too much strain upon the 
art or cause overheating. If, being overheated, one 
‘roceeds to gulp hastily a large quantity of cold fluid— 
specially ice-water—the result is very likely to be a severe 
isturbance of the stomach and bowels. At fashionable 
sorts guests often eat too much and drink too much, or 
at or drink unsuitable things, so that, even putting aside 
‘ny question of infection or putrefaction, severe digestive 
isturbances or even outbreaks of gout or half-gout may 
‘e caused. Certain it is that the physicians who practice 
these resorts are very busy most of the time. Still, it 
2quires only ordinary common-sense and every-day pru- 
ence to keep well during the summer under favorable 
avironment. 
_ When one has to keep at work, whether in the city 
rin the country, additional care is needed. 
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| Two Hinds of SunstroKke 
‘TIS unnecessary to dilate upon the risk incurred by 
- exposing one’s self to the direct rays of the sun fora pro- 
»mged period, especially during severe muscular exertion. 
‘hose whose occupation calls for no such exposure are 
ot likely to seek it; those who cannot avoid it need no 
iformation as to its discomfort or danger. Cloths wetted 
vith cold water kept about head and neck, straw hats with 
‘road and drooping brim, green-lined umbrellas, if avail- 
ble, tend to minimize the danger of direct ‘‘sunstroke.” 
‘here are two kinds of sunstroke or, to use the technical 
orm, ‘‘insolation.’”’ These are ‘‘thermic fever,” in which 
ne stricken person exhibits a dry, burning skin and hard, 
ounding pulse; and ‘‘heat-exhaustion,”’ in which the 
sin is cold and clammy, while the pulse is small and 
‘azeady. In both forms there may be complete uncon- 
siousness. In both it is necessary to get the patient 
uickly into a cool, airy and shady place; but whereas in 
‘aermie fever cold applications—ice rubs and ‘“‘hosing”’ 
ith cold water—are to be used, in ‘‘heat-exhaustion,” on 
4e contrary, warm drinks, stimulants and hot applications 
re necessary. 
As regards general precautions against heat-illness, a 
viter who wished to be paradoxically epigrammatic 
tight summarize it all by saying that to keep well during 
1e hot weather it is only necessary —to keep cool. 
Keep cool—he might say—physically, if possible; but 
‘eep cool mentally under all circumstances. Adopt a plan 
milar to that enjoined in the familiar Irish locution: 
“Be aizy, be aizy; and if you can’t be aizy, be as aizy as 
ou can.” 
_In helping one to keep as cool as he can, at home or 
broad, next to mental equanimity comes cold water; but 
‘ot ice-water. Water is to be used freely, externally and 
\iternally. 

Drinking-water, when not from a source of known purity, 
1ould be filtered, boiled and shaken up in a half-filled, 
an vessel for re-aération. To cool water, or keep it cool, 
should be placed in a covered, clean jar of glass or stone, 
hich may be put in a cool place (a refrigerator, for exam- 
le) or packed about with ice. Stone, earthenware or 
oreelain-lined water-coolers, with an ice-chamber sepa- 
ited from the water, are excellent. 

When one has access to the comfort of the modern bath- 
»0m a cold shower-bath or spray, a cold plunge-bath or a 
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By Solomon Solis Cohen, M.D. 


cold sponge-bath, according to habit and convenience, 
may be taken upon arising in the morning. Some persons, 
and especially those past middle life, are constitutionally 
unable to bear cold water at once on rising, even in the 
warm weather. Such persons may begin with tepid water 
and follow it with the cold application. 

When overheated one should never plunge immediately 
into a cold bath. The face, hands and wrists may be 
sponged with cold water, after which the body may be 
sponged with tepid water, and then the cold shower or 
cold immersion bath may be taken. 

Similar caution is necessary regarding sea-bathing or 
swimming in river, lake or pond. 

It is never well to enter the water when overheated. 
Neither should one ‘‘cool off’’ entirely, as the cold water 
acting on a cold surface may withdraw too much of the 
body-heat. A short rest, to moderate the perspiration, pre- 
liminary cooling of hands and head, and preliminary expo- 
sure of the feet to the hot sand or the sunshine, will often 
prevent chilling, cramp or other accident. One advantage 
of diving over other methods of entering the water is that 
the head is cooled before the trunk and the feet. If diving 
be impracticable, the head and face should be wetted thor- 
oughly before wading or jumping into the water. One 
should not remain too long in the bathtub, the ocean or 
the natural or artificial swimming-pool. The colder the 
water the shorter should be the period of continuous immer- 
sion. An absolute measure of time for the duration of a 
bath cannot be given. Individuals vary, and the reaction 
of the individual is the ultimate test. Still, one need not 
follow too literally the experimental method of the nurs- 
ery-maid who said she ‘‘didn’t need no thermomyter for 
the baby’s bath,” because ‘‘if the water’s too hot, he gits 
red and squirms, and, if it’s too cold, he gits blue and 
shakes.’’ The slightest inclination to shiver, the slightest 
bluing of the finger-nails, is an indication of too prolonged 
a stay in cold water. Generally speaking, from five to 
eight, at the utmost ten, minutes is the limit for a cold 
tub-bath. A bath in tepid water may be prolonged to fif- 
teen or even twenty minutes if agreeable, provided there is 
no condition of ill-health that might render so long a stay 
in the water undesirable. There are such conditions 
sometimes: for example, a weakened or diseased heart 
may be helped by prolonged immersion of the body in 
warm or tepid water, but sometimes it is harmed. No one 
should attempt to decide this question for himself. The 
advice of the attending physician should be followed. 


Exercise When in Bathing 


COLD sponge, shower or spray may last from one min- 

ute to two or three minutes, rarely for five minutes. 

The time is to be gauged by the reaction following the bath. 

Chilliness or shivering should not be caused, and the skin 

should be left pleasantly warm. When a hot or warm 

application precedes the cold one, the latter can be kept 
up longer than under other circumstances. 

Exposure to cold water, whether by shower, spray, 
sponge or immersion in a bathtub, should be accompanied 
with some sort of muscular activity or friction of the sur- 
face, in order to keep up the circulation of blood and thus 
prevent external chilling with congestion of internal parts. 
Children should be rubbed briskly while in the bathtub 
and should be encouraged to romp in the water. Adults 
may move their limbs less actively or rub their bodies 
gently. 

In swimming and sea-bathing there is necessarily the 
requisite physical activity. Invalids, and especially those 
whose hearts are weakened or damaged, should not, how- 
ever, swim or take sea-baths except upon medical advice. 
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Exercise is often advisable, but 
what helps one may harm 
another; and guesswork is out of 
place. City-dwelling persons, 
unaccustomed to active life out- 
of-doors, should, at first, even 
when in good health, leave the water after five or six 
minutes; later, they may stay in the surf for eight or ten 
minutes. Those who react well and wish to prolong the 
sea-bath or the swim may emerge after eight or ten minutes 
to run—not too actively—upon the shore or to lie down 
and bask in the sun, perhaps to pile the warm sand over 
their bodies, after which they may go into the water again 
for another ten minutes or so. It is not well, however, 
even for young persons in good health, to remain in the 
water for more than fifteen or twenty or, at most, thirty 
minutes, all told. Children, weak persons and those past 
middle life should be still more careful. 

On leaving the surf-bath the head should be washed 
with fresh water to get rid of the salt, which would other- 
wise injure the hair. The whole body should be thoroughly 
dried and rubbed with coarse towels. 

If one has to stay at home, and a bathtub or a rubber 
tube and spray nozzle with a convenient spigot for its 
attachment is not available, a bucket or basin and a sponge 
may be used. With a bucket, a ladder and a sinker for 
the end of the rubber tube, a siphon-spray can be impro- 
vised; or the tube and spray-nozzle may be attached to 
the rubber bag or tin vessel of the ordinary household 
syringe. Under any circumstances the morning ablution 
of the entire body is indispensable. In addition, frequent 
ablutions of face and hands during the day and ablution 
of the body, say at four or five o'clock in the afternoon, 
will greatly promote comfort and lessen the chances of 
injury by heat. A tepid sponge or immersion bath, followed 
by a cold sponge, spray or shower, should be taken just 
before going to bed. After every external application of 
water the body should be rubbed and dried thoroughly — 
preferably with a bath-glove or bath-strap, and, finally, a 
Turkish towel. Those who walk or stand much should 
be especially careful of the feet. A little taleum powder 
or boric acid or a mixture of talcum, boric acid and starch 
may be applied over and between the toes, after bathing. 


Baths for Everybody 


slag public bathhouses introduced in New York City 
through the efforts of Dr. Simon Baruch, and since 
established in many other cities, are among the most excel- 
lent of our modern public health benefactions. The word 
‘‘benefaction” is used rather than ‘‘charity,” because it 
has been proved that where a moderate charge is made for 
the use of the bath the enterprise can, in a short while, be 
made self-sustaining. At the same time it is much easier 
to preserve discipline; and discipline is an absolute neces- 
sity in the conduct of such an establishment. Care is 
necessary to prevent the spread of contagious maladies, 
especially affections of the skin, as well as to guard against 
any and every form of disorder. All these necessities 
can be observed where a moderate charge is made, and the 
superintendent and matron, being sympathetic as well as 
orderly in mind, require the attendants to be respectful. 

The Public Baths Association of Philadelphia, which 
has been awarded medals and diplomas by two Inter- 
national Expositions (Liége, Belgium, 1905; Milan, Italy, 
1906), is a model institution. It maintains three bath- 
houses: a men’s bathhouse and a women’s bathhouse, on 
Gaskill Street, near Fourth, and a bathhouse on Wood 
Street, near Seventh, open to men and women at different 
hours. These ‘‘plants” have cost something over $60,000, 
contributed by a number of generous men and women, 
and from which no revenue is derived; but the running 
expenses are now nearly met by the receipts. The man- 
agers contemplate the erection of new bathhouses in 
various neighborhoods whenever the funds placed in their 
hands shall warrant such extensions. 


Clothing for the hot months should be loose-fitting 
and, preferably, light in color as well as in texture. 
Vegetable fibre is usually better than wool or silk, although 
cool garments can be made of all these materials. On the 
whole, white linen is the best, both for men and women, 
but cotton is very good. In the city, however, for most 
men and many women, the wearing of white garments 
while at work is rather a counsel of perfection than a 
practical possibility. 

The best fabric for underwear is a light mesh of cotton or 
linen, and undergarments should be changed as frequently 
as possible. Under some conditions, several changes a day 
are desirable. When daily changes cannot be made, the 
garments worn during the day should be turned inside out 
and hung up to “‘air” during the night. The same remarks 
apply to stockings. 

Of course, all the windows of the sleeping-room should 
be open—at the top as well as at the bottom. Hot air 
rises to the top of the room and makes its exit best from 
an opening near the ceiling. The cooler air comes in below. 
Windows should be screened to keep out bats and insects. 
Ina malarious region, if one is not sure that mosquitoes are 
sufficiently excluded by the screens, there should be a 
mosquito-netting around the bed. 

Special care concerning eating and drinking is necessary 
during hot weather. Apart from the dangers of putrefac- 
tion and infection, many articles of food otherwise whole- 
some are unsuited for the summer dietary. Cereals, rice, 
cornstarch and junket and other milk foods are peculiarly 
appropriate. Flesh-food of all kinds should be reduced to 
a minimum. If one can be a vegetarian, with absolution 
as to fresh fish, milk and eggs, it is well. If not, red meat 
should not be eaten more than once a day, under any 
circumstances; once or twice a week is better. Poultry, 
if not of the cold-storage variety, is to be preferred to 
butchers’ meat. Only cleanly butchers, poulterers and 
fishmongers should be patronized. This applies to the 


Prince Paul of Piffel and the BloKes of the 


IS Serene Highness Prince Paul of 
H Piffel-Piffngen was a very great 
man. He was naturally very 
handsome, and his daughters were very 
beautiful (or so the newspapers said, 
although the poor girls knew better), and 
he was strong, courageous, learned, up- 
right, courteous and all the adjectives a loyal journalist can 
think of. He was also a fine all-round sportsman, and was 
perhaps called so because he shot all round everything 
he aimed at. For this reason the head jager of Piffel- 
Piffingen always arranged for a good shot to be handy to 
the Prince. Thus the quarry fell every time and every one 
was satisfied. As he was an all-round sportsman, he was 
also a yachtsman and competed for all kinds of prizes, 
including those given by the Kaiser, and if he never got a 
prize it was not his fault. After all, he had bought a good 
yacht from a good builder, and had hired, from an excel- 
lent agency, an excellent English captain, to whom he paid 
excellent wages. He also did his best to prevent the 
English captain being nervous by never going on board 
the racing yacht Piffel when she was racing. He owed too 
much to his dynasty and to Piffel-Piffingen, and did not 
like to get his clothes wet. Let it not be thought for an 
instant that his Serenity was a coward. When he fought 
Tom Beasley and knocked him down, he proved he was no 
coward. Tom Beasley was the second best man in the port 
watch of the Beedington bark, which was sailing along 
nicely to the southeast of the Wight when the Piffel went 
out to stretch a new sort of sails and to show Cowes how to 
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men themselves, as well as to their garments and their 
shops, to knives, scales, counters, blocks, wrapping-paper 
and all other details. 

Housekeepers should assist the sanitary authorities in 
carrying out the laws requiring this cleanliness and for- 
bidding the sale of stale fish, tainted meat, foul eggs, 
decayed vegetables and the like, and should enforce the 
use of fly-screens, covers, etc., by refusing to buy pro- 
visions not thus safeguarded. Meat, fish, indeed all foods, 
should also be carefully washed and protected against 
contamination at home. 

The quantity of butter and fats should be cut down con- 
siderably. Shellfish should be avoided absolutely. At the 
seashore there is less danger from crab, lobster and the 
like than when the crustaceans have been carried some dis- 
tance from the point of capture, but much disease is to be 
traced to this sort of food, even though it be not caused 
immediately upon eating. ‘‘Left-over” stuff, hash, sau- 
sage, and ‘‘messes”’ of all kinds are more or less dangerous 
in hot weather. Frequently ‘‘ptomaine poisoning” arises 
from cold boiled ham, or from boiled ham kept for some 
time and served fried. Cream puffs and the like, if not 
prepared with care from “‘strictly fresh” eggs and pure 
ingredients in general, and eaten within a short time after 
making, are very likely to cause poisoning. Cheese that 
has been kept for any length of time may likewise be dan- 
gerous. Fresh ‘‘cottage cheese,’’ of known cleanliness 
and purity, is wholesome, palatable and nutritious. 

Ice cream is refreshing and, if made in clean vessels 
from fresh milk and cream of known purity, with equal 
quality of fruit, flavor, and all other materials, is whole- 
some. But stale ice cream, ‘‘picnic”’ ice cream, ice cream 
carelessly handled or, like ‘‘hoky-poky,’” hawked about 
the streets, and frequently opened to flies and street-dust, 
is dangerous in many ways. The milk-poison, called by 
Doctor Vaughan ‘‘tyrotoxicon,” is frequently found in 
impure ice cream—wherefore the newspapers tell us of 
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Beedington Bark 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


doit. It was fine weather, and the Season, when the Prince 
and his party went out into the Channel and sailed about 
all so fine and haughty. The ladies sat about in elegant 
dresses, cut as sweetly as a good gaff-topsail, and the gen- 
tlemen looked yachtsmen all over, in very nice peaked caps 
and clothes that were never made in Germany. The 
weather was delightful, though the skipper was given to 
looking at the glass, instead of drinking from one as the 
others did. The sea rippled with laughter, so to speak, or 
as Aischylus said, and what wind there was came from 
the nor’ard. It is true that over them were other thin, 
fleecy clouds which came up from the south, but the Prince, 
he looked at the sky with confidence, not to say contempt. 

“Tt is a goot day,” said his Serene Highness. He spoke 
English like a native of Oldenburg, and was very proud of 
his accent. 

“You would never suzbect I was a Cherman,”’ he was 
accustomed to say. 

But Tom Beasley, then engaged in putting a new seizing 
on the footrope of the starboard yardarm of the fore- 
t’gall’n’-yard of the Beedington, afterward said: 

“You bloomin’ Dutchman, d’ye think I tho’t you wasa 
Henglishman?” 
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whole families, Sunday-school excursions, and so fort] 
made ill by it. Also, it may contain disease-produ 
germs, just as in the case of contaminated, unpasteuri 
milk not frozen and flavored. 

So, too, much of the candy and fruit sold on street. 
stands, or in uncleanly stores, is in prime condition te 
transmit infection. That so many persons eat these thing 
and yet escape unharmed tends to show the high resisting 
power of the human animal. Well-cooked vegetables, 
especially greens, are wholesome. Certain edible leaves, 
bulbs, stalks—as lettuce, watercress, cabbage, celery, 
radish —may be taken uncooked, provided they have been 
thoroughly cleansed from dirt, insects and _ bacteria, 
Tomatoes, melons, peaches, berries, and fresh and juiey 
fruits of all kinds are not only palatable and refreshing 
but also nutritious. Yet care is necessary as to their ri 
ness and their freedom from decay, as well as to 
cleanliness. It is always best to pare fruit. 

Fruit which cannot be pared should be cleansed carefull 
A quick dip into scalding water (five to ten seconds) i 
advisable, and even grapes are but little altered by this 
procedure. Lemon-juice, orange-juice, and other acid 
fruit juices, diluted with water, and not too much sweet 
ened, make a suitable drink, but the ‘‘lemonade,” ‘‘ orang e 
ade” and ‘‘raspberry vinegar’’ of the street-vender ap 
to be avoided. If not actually poisonous or contaminated, 
the stuff, the vessel containing it, the ladle and the gl. 
are all unclean. 

Alcoholic beverages in general are best avoided during) 
hot weather. Light beer, diluted claret and similar coo] 
drinks, taken in moderation, are not, as a rule, harmful; 
but the temptation to take too much is always present. 
Ginger-ale, soda-water, and non-alcoholic, effervescing 
beverages in general are wholesome, in moderation. The 
flavors used for soda-water are sometimes objectionable, 
as are all sorts of medication in the water, whether this be 

(Concluded on Page $1) 


Caught Sight of the Forlorn and Hopeless Prince 
Obstructing the Fairway of the British Channel 


It is perhaps horrible to reflect that a 
man may be quite happy one moment and 
the next in utter despair. One may ise 
up rich and go to bed poor: get up 
healthy, to all appearance, and be at 
mercy of doctors and surgeons by noon. 
One may (if a lady) have a gorgeous 
new hat and wig one moment and the next have b 
snatched from one’s bald head by the clumsiness of some 
wretch who is carrying a basket on his shoulders. So 
may be a Serene Highness one minute and ‘‘a bloomim’ 
Dutchman” the next. It is awful to contemplate, ant 
makes one nervous. 

“I don’t think the weather will last, your Highness,” 
said his Highness’ excellent English skipper. 

What is the use of having an excellent English ten 


if one doesn’t put faith in him? It seems absurd, but on 
this particular and most fatal occasion, whether it 
owing to the champagne or the whiskey and soda, or to the 
bright eyes of a fair-weather sailorwoman who said she 
doted on the sea, or whether it were owing to the action 
of some malignant sea-devil sitting on the gaff, the Prince 
paid no attention whatever to the captain or to his clothes, 
which, as a rule, he did not like to get wet. 
“Boo, boo,” said his Royal Highness. By this he Al 
“pooh, pooh,” and as such the skipper understood it. He 
withdrew with a salute, and when he was some distance 
away he said: ¥ 
‘All right, my cock-eyed rooster, but maybe you won't 
like it in two twos!” + 


> 
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is awful to think what one’s butler may say of one in 
nearest private bar, and horrid to think that a real 
Prince may be called ‘‘a cock-eyed rooster” by a 
Jar sea captain. Nobody ever said the Prince was 
-eyed, and if his photographs were always taken in 
(le, why, every one knows that the Piffel-Piffingens 
» very good royal profiles, with excellent royal noses. 
All right, my cock-eyed rooster,” said the captain. 
je a jolly good notion that we’re goin’ to have a sudden 
herly buster, and I hope you'll like it.” 
2 looked inside the companion and took a squint at 
qglass. It was falling rapidly. So was the Prince’s 
, for he emptied its contents down his throat. 
What do those clouds in the south mean?” asked the 
who doted on the sea. 
Nudding, nudding; de wint is in de nord,” said the 
ce, who was as bold as brass, and felt like a pirate for 
age and a pilot for knowledge. 
{gould almos’ zing a zea zong,” said his Serene High- 
Tom Beasley was singing at that very moment, ina 
voice, on the fore-t’gall’n’-yard, about ‘‘’is rorty, car- 
{ Sal, °oo kems from W’itechapal,’’ and when he had 
ed it he stopped and looked up to windward. 
‘Oly sailor!” said Tom Beasley; ‘‘it’ll be ‘’Ands shorten 
j in the tickin’ of a watch, and there’ll be a change of 
by which we'll be took aback if the old man don’t 
‘h out.” 
or Tom Beasley and the skipper of the Piffel knew 
sher when they saw it. So did the skipper of the bark 
ington, and thesecond mate, 
b was on deck while Beasley 
still singing. The second 
> threw the coils of the halli- 
down on deck clear for run- 
‘ while the ‘‘old man”’ stood 
the weather side of the poop 
‘squinted to windward. 
‘a board the Piffel they did 
vh the same thing, and every 
.who knew B from a bull’s 
which is an easy thing to 


vy, said there’d be a shine in 
shakes of a lamb’s tail, and 
» can’t be anything much 
ker than that. 

‘ym Beasley put his knife into 
elt, the seizing stuff into his 
) cet and came in off the fore- 
yl’n’-yard. As he had hold of 
« gall’n’ rigging he looked out 
)indward and from his high 
yt of vantage saw what the 
iper on deck was looking for. 
‘On deck there,” sang out 
d. Beasley in a great hurry. 
/Hullo?” roared the second 
€2 in the voice of a thorough 
<ran—that is to say, he hada 
92 which was a cross between 
(bellow of a bull and a clap 
wunder. 

There’s a line o’ white water 
)1e south’ard comin’ down to 
s ke billy-o, sir,”’ said Beasley, as he proceeded to swing 
aself down on deck as fast as he could go. 

‘|. two minutes the crew of the Beedington couldn’t 
2; themselves speak. They let go the halliards by the 
and, while they still had the northerly breeze, put the 
21 down. She was promptly taken aback, of course, 
nie next minute the southerly buster had hold of her 
very nearly put the sticks over the side before she 
1m to move before it. The gear clattered, blocks 
ared, the sails flapped, and as the men screamed to each 
Ir, while they hauled on the buntlines and leechlines, 
usecond mate and the mate, who had come on deck in 
‘ajamas, roared in chorus to the anxious piping solo of 
old skipper on the poop. When everything is let go 
yhe run and everything is to be done at once in a big 
} 


ll there is the devil to pay and no pitch hot, as may 
‘y be imagined. But they might have congratulated 
Maselves that they had no ladies on board. The princely 
ie then some miles to loo’ard of the bourgeois Beed- 
fon, had many of them, and as the squall struck her 
\ squalled in reply. 
‘< course the Piffel was not taken by surprise. The 
-priced skipper knew his business, and when he saw 
“southerly breeze he set about meeting it as if he had 
“red it. Before the Prince could speak once or the 
(s scream three times, the adequate crew of the Piffel 
all her fiying kites off her and a reef in her mainsail. 
‘men’s feet pattered, and the mate talked like a nice 
th uncle, and the skipper smiled as the Piffel altered 
appearance with as much rapidity as a smart, wise 
Gan in a sudden thunder-shower at Ascot. When the 
g spray came over the dry decks of the yacht like a 
ge of shrapnel, and she lay over, though she was as 
G: to the wind as she could lie (and she could lie as close 
3/1 expert), the ladies tumbled heels over head into the 


“And if You Lick’im He’ll’ave to Own You’re a R’yal ’Ighness,”’ Said Bastable 


cabin and called for the steward and the stewardess in 
feeble tones. The lady who was the Prince’s favorite and 
doted on the sea now doted on the land, and would have 
given the English Channel and the Atlantic Ocean for a 
square yard of mud in a Portsmouth slum. The Prince, 
who was said to dote on her, would have given her away 
gladly to be safe ashore, and, though he disliked getting 
his clothes wet, he would willingly have sacrificed his 
whole wardrobe to be out of the Piffel. 

No sooner had he said this, or something like it, to him- 
self than he was out of the Piffel. While the whole yacht’s 
crowd, officers and men, were up to their eyes in work, the 
unlucky Prince staggered to his feet, slid with a squeal to 
the lee rail, grabbed at the wind-blown lee vang, missed it 
and went overboard. As all the ladies were squealing, no 
one paid any attention to his feeble efforts that way, and 
in less than a minute by the chronometer, the Piffel, which 
now stood up to the wind a little better, ran off a point or 
two and disappeared in the smother of the squall, with the 
Needles away to the nor’west of her. 

The Prince was an all-round sportsman, as has been 
said—that is to say, he owned a yacht and could not sail 
her, just as he owned many guns and rifles and could not 
hit a barndoor ora hayrick with them. But as luck would 
have it, he could swim like a fat duck. He had small bones 
and a fine, adequate waist measurement, and as he never 
went to Marienbad until he was obliged, he was now at his 
biggest. He displaced a great deal of water, and floated 
almost as easily as an empty bottle. He kicked off his 
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shoes, got rid of his loose jacket, and wondered how the 
deuce it was that a Serene Highness could get into such a 
pickle of salt water. He said in German, which indeed 
usually sounds as if those who spoke it had their heads in 
salt water, that he was a lost man. He cursed the Piffel, 
and the Royal Yacht Squadron, and Kiel, and his skipper, 
and his fate, and the lady who doted on the sea. It was 
certainlya melancholy situation, and mostmen would have 
come to the conclusion that a conclusion had come to 
them. To be asked to swim half the Channel without 
adequate preparations is as bad as tackling the whole of 
it with two tugs, a pilot and a doctor. 

And in the mean time the Beedington bark, bound from 
London to Baltimore, came along under shortened canvas 
as fast as such an old tub could pelt. 

It was not Tom Beasley, but Tom Beasley’s mate (they 
were both foretopmen in the Beedington), who caught 
sight of the forlorn and hopeless Prince obstructing the 
fairway of the British Channel. Ben Bastable had splendid 
eyes, though they weren’t pretty to look at. He could see 
as far without a glass as most people with them, and when 
the Beedington expected to make a landfall Bill sat for a 
whole day on the mainroyal-yard chewing tobacco and 
spitting well to leeward. When the Beedington came close 
to where the Piffel had left the Prince, Ben was on the fore- 
topsail-yard taking a pull on some slack-tie rovings, for 
which a young and unskillful ordinary seaman, who was 
ordinarily a landsman but afraid of the police, was 
responsible. 

“T see summat,” said Bill; ‘‘summat floatin’! Looks 
like a bobbin’ buoy adrift, or a pink and white porpoise! 
Or maybe it’sa corp. No, it ain’t! Blimy, it’s alive—it’s 
aman! On deck there!”’ 

“Ffullo,” said Mr. Welsh, the second mate, ‘‘what’s 
‘wrong now?” 
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“A man swimmin’ right a’ead,’’ roared Bill. There was 
a rush for the fo’c’sle head and the rail. All hands were 
still on deck. 

‘Keep your eye on him,’ said Mr. Welsh as he, too, 
bolted for the fo’c’sle head. 

‘‘There he is, poor josser; ’e’s a gorner,’’ said the crew. 

“Stand by with bowlines from here aft,’ said Mr. 
Welsh. The mate came running. The old man knew what 
was going on and danced on the poop. 

‘Keep her up half a point, sir,’’ said the second mate, 
“or we’ll run him under.” 

‘Luff a trifle,’ said the dancing skipper, and the man 
at the wheel luffed a bit. 

And now the swimming man came back to them, or the 
old Beedington came up with him. He saw them and 
lifted an arm. 

‘“Look out!”’ roared the second mate. He hove a bow- 
line made on the end of the outer jib downhaul almost over 
the swimmer. He missed it and the men groaned. Then 
the mate in the lee fore-rigging, with his leg crooked around 
a shroud, hove another at him. This he grabbed, got it 
over him and came alongside. Tom Beasley, seeing this, 
jumped inside his own bowline and, yelling to his mates to 
lay hold of the other part of it, slipped into the main 
chains, and as the Beedington lay over he grabbed the 
Prince by the wrist and nearly hove him up clear of the 


water. Ben Bastable, who was now on deck, nipped into 
the chains like a good one and laid hold, too. In another 
minute a German lay on the deck insensible. The rip of 


the sea had taken hisclothesaway 
with it. He hadn’t even the evi- 
dence of a crest or crown on a 
stitch of clothes to show that he 
was a Prince. At present he 
couldn’t even offer evidence that 
he was a German. The only 
thing about him that stood in ne 
need of evidence was that he was 
nicely nourished. 

‘Fat as a pig,” said Bastable. 

‘Narrow squeak for the poor 
josser,’’ said Beasley. 

“That was pretty smart of you, 


Beasley,’’ said Mr. Butt, the 
chief mate. 

“Thanky, sir,” said the pleased 
Beasley. 


“‘T wasn’t so sure that down- 
haul would ha’ held him,’’ said 
Butt. “It’s pretty far gone.” 

“Not ’arf what this bloke is, 
sir,” said Bastable to the mate. 
“Tt was you, sir, and Beasley as 
saved ’im. Look out ’e don’t do 
you a bad turn, Tom. Saved 
men is known to be dangerous.” 

“Dry up and fetch him aft,” 
said the mate. They took the 
man aft and dried him with a 
rough towel and shoved him into 
a bunk. 

“Pore feller,” said the skipper. 
He shoved a brandy bottle be- 
tween the man’s teeth, while the mate looked on. The 
brandy brought him to very quickly. The brandy on board 
the Beedington was of a quality to bring any one to who 
had any kind of reaction or reflex left in him. The Prince 
coughed violently and sat up. 

“Vair am 1?” he asked. 

“Lie down,” said the skipper authoritatively. 
shoved him back again. 

“Why, he’s a German,’ 
air of disappointment. 

“Tt can’t be helped, sir,’ said the steward with the 
bottle. 

‘“What’s the good of complainin’ about that now?” 
asked the skipper. “It’s our dooty to save him whatever 
sort of countryman ’e is. I wouldn’t throw it in no poor 
sick man’s teeth that he warn’t an Englishman, never. 
Here, my man, ’ave some more brandy!” 

The Prince sighed and opened his eyes. In another 
minute he became quite conscious of his surroundings. He 
even so far recovered himself as to refuse more brandy 
with every sign of abhorrence. 

“T suspect he’s a teetotaler,” said the skipper gloomily. 

“Oh, no, not that, surely. You might try beer, sir,” 
said the mate. 

But again the Prince sat up. 

‘‘Vair am 1?” he asked with his eyes haif closed. 

“Board the bark Beedington,”’ said the skipper. 
picked you up just now.” 

“T fell oferboard,” said the Prince. 

“Outer what?’’ asked the skipper. 

“The yacht Piffel,” replied the Prince. 

“Ah, and was you the steward by any chance?”’ asked 
the old skipper. 

“T own her, sir,”’ said the Prince faintly. 

The skipper shook his head and turned to the mate. 
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said the mate, with a natural 
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“That don’t look like teetotalin’, do it?’”’ he inquired. 

“Not it,’’ said the mate; ‘‘that accounts for his fallin’ 
overboard. And yet it don’t quite tally with his refusin’ 
good brandy.” 

‘“‘That’s so, come to think of it,’”’ said the captain; ‘‘but 
what’s he mean by sayin’ he owns a yacht?” 

He turned again to the Prince. 

“You own a yacht called the Piffel, sonny, is that 
what you let on?” asked the skipper. 

“Let on?”’ said the Prince, who didn’t understand. 

“Let on,” repeated the skipper. ‘‘Do you allow you own 
a yacht?” 

This use of the word allow, though common among sea- 
men of the rougher order, was Greek to a German Prince. 

“Some one allowed me to fall overboard,” he said. 

“Out o’ your own yacht? You stick to that, that you 
own her, sonny?’’ said the skipper, scratching his head. 
““What’s her tonnage?”’ he continued with an ugly leer. 

“Her dunnage?” asked the Prince, still bewildered. 

“No, tonnage, you Dutchman!”’ said the skipper. 

“Well, I said dunnage, and I’m not a Dutchman; I’m a 
German,” said the Prince. 

“Tut, tut,” replied the skipper crossly; ‘‘what’s a 
German but a Dutchman? You ain’t a dago, that’s clear.’’ 

Nothing was clear to the Prince, but 
things gradually got clearer. He saw 
himself in a square and gloomy cabin 
lying in the under-bunk along with some 
bolts of canvas, a few tin cans and a 
cracked jug. The mate was in oil-skins 
and sea-boots: the skipper in a long oil- 
coat with a soiled red and white com- 
forter around his neck. They both looked 
kind enough, but hardly of the class to 
which he was accustomed. He sat up. 

““‘What are we to do with this lot?”’ 
asked the skipper of the mate. ‘‘What’s 
a man to do with a bare German that 
lets on he owns a yacht and is picked up like this?” 

The mate was a man with great decision of character. 

““Make him cook’s mate, sir,” said he; ‘‘that’s all the 
duffer’s fit for.’ 

“You'll put me ashore?” said the Prince, with a little 
glimmer of hope, as he gathered a blanket around him. 

The skipper shook his head slowly. 

‘’Ark to him,” said the skipper; ‘‘put ’im ashore with 
a bustin’ fair wind down the Channel! Likely, ain’t it?” 

The Prince’s jaw dropped. 

“You won't?” 

“When we pile the Beedington up, but not till then,” 
said the skipper firmly. 

“Bile her up?” asked the Prince. 

“Get wrecked, my man,” said the mate kindly. 

“T’m—I’m a—a—Prince,” said the unhappy man. 

‘“‘D’ye know who I am?” asked the skipper tenderly. 

“No,” said the Prince. 

“T’m the German Emperor, and this man ’ere is the 
Czar,” said the skipper. 

““You don’t believe me, sir,’’ said the Prince haughtily. 

“‘That’s a fact,” said the skipper. ‘‘I don’t. You’ve 
it it this time. Now I ax you, my man, is it a likely 
thing that we'd be bustin’ along in a squall to the south’ard 
of the Wight and pick up a Prince?” 

It wasn’t likely, and the Prince knew it and groaned. 
The skipper nodded. 

“Now, look ’ere, my man,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you take 
on. I dessay you was a stooard and fell overboard and 
‘urt your ’ead and don’t yet know what you are. We 
make allounces for you. We'll rig you out in a soot of 
clothes and put you to work, and when we get to Balti- 
more I dessay the German Consul will look after you.” 

“T protest against the dreedment!”’ said the Prince in 
great excitement. ‘‘I don’t vant to go to Baldimore.”’ 

“Don’t want, don’t you?” said the skipper. ‘‘ Well, 
there’s better men than you goin’ there, and, if you don’t 
like it, there’s the Channel open to you. I’m a kind- 
dispositioned man, as my officers and crew will testify, 
but I ain’t to be ridden like the main-tack by any cock- 
eyed Dutch castaway that chooses to come aboard my 
ship.” 

“Better let the josser ’ave a snooze, sir,” said the mate. 
“I dessay he’ll be sensible after a watch below.” 

“You're right, Mr. Butt,” said the captain. He turned 
again to the Prince. 

““Now, you lie down and take a doss, and we’ll fit you 
out with some sort of a rig, bimeby, and, I dessay, you’ll 
be able to make yourself useful and forget all about bein’ 
a Prince,”’ he said firmly but kindly. 

And with that he and the mate left the Prince to his 
reflections. 

“A Prince, indeed,” said the skipper contemptuously 
when he got on deck again; ‘‘a nice kind of Prince the 
queer fellow looks, don’t he? Why, he ain’t so much as 
got a diamond ring on, Mr. Butt.” 

“To be sure he hasn’t, sir,” said Mr. Butt. 

“Tf I were a Prince I’d ’ave diamond rings on every 
finger,” said the captain. ‘‘Nothin’ becomes a ’and like 
diamonds. And I’d like a breastpin, too.” 
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“How is the poor chap, sir?” asked Mr. Welsh, the 
second mate, when he was having dinner. 

The skipper told him all about the Prince. 

“But what shall I do with a cock-eyed josser that 
allows ’e’s a Prince, Mr. Welsh?”’ he asked when he had 
done. : 

‘“Make him cook’s mate, sir,’ said Mr. Welsh. 

“That's ’ighly extraordinary, Mr. Welsh,” said the 
captain; ‘‘for the same was Mr. Butt’s idea. Between 
the two of you it’s settled. Cook’s mate it is!” 

There was no slop chest on board the Beedington, but 
between the officers and the crowd for’ard they managed 
a rig out for ‘‘the queer fellow.” It consisted of a singlet 
as stiff as a board, a blue shirt as thin as a shaving, a 
dungaree jumper and a patched pair of moleskin trousers 
belonging to one of the men who worked on shore as a 
bricklayer’s laborer when he was sick of the sea. The 
skipper contributed a pair of sand-shoes, the mate threw in 
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“How Dare You, Man?” He Demanded Furiously 


a belt, and Mr. Welsh an old Cape Horn cap with flaps for 
the ears. The steward took these duds in to the Prince 
and dropped them on the deck of the cabin. 

‘“‘Here, Dutchy, old man, rig yourself up in this lot,” 
said the steward. 

The unhappy Serene Highness felt anything but serene 
and lofty as he picked over this assortment of rags witha 
delicate finger. 

““Himmel!”’ said his Highness; ‘“‘and is it bossible dey 
means me to vear dese dings?”’ 

Royalty has much to bear, but it is possible that there 
was no scion of a royal race that day who felt quite so bad. 
He picked the clothes up, one by one, and dropped them in 
disgust. Each one of them was worse than the other, and, 
if possible, the cap was worse than the rest. 

“T loog like a ropper, a burklin’ ropper,”’ said the un- 
happy Prince as he put it on and peered at himself in a 
tiny and very dim glass over the broken washing appa- 
ratus, in which were several pounds of onions and an old 
toothbrush. ‘‘If a boliceman saw me now he would run 
me up and take me in!” 

But he got into them at last and found his way out on 
the main-deck. As he hung on to the poop-ladder he was 
greeted by Tom Beasley. 

‘°Ullo, matey, what’s o’clock with you now? Feel all 
right, my son? Lor’ lummy, but you’ad a narrer squeak 
of it,” said Tom. And with that he slapped the Prince on 
the back. His Serene Highness drew himself up haughtily. 

“How dare you, man?’’ he demanded furiously. And 
Beasley, who had meant well enough, was very cross. 

‘°Oo the blazes are you, any’ow, you measly mucker 
wot I ’elped to save? You don’t look much, you cock- 
eyed Dutch galoot!” said poor Tom savagely. 

The mate came to the break of the poop and prevented 
further developments. 

“‘Now, then, Beasley, what’s wrong now?” 

Beasley pointed to the Prince. 

“‘Didn’t I ’elp to save this josser, sir?” he asked, foam- 
ing at the mouth. 

“Of course, of course,’’ said the mate. 

“And now the sauerkraut lets on I mayn’t so much as 
pass the time of day with ’im,’’ said Beasley. 

“Tf you helped to save me, I abologise,”’ said the Prince, 
“‘and I will reward you handsomely.” 

“Reward thunder,” growled Beasley; ‘‘ you look like as 
if you could reward a cove! Mebbe you'll reward me by 
givin’ me back that shirt of mine you’re wearin’.”’ 

It was a distressing situation and the mate put a stop 
to it. 

“Get on with your work, Beasley,” he said sternly, 
“‘and leave the man alone. And send the cook aft.” 

Beasley went for’ard grumbling, and in another minute 
the cook came aft. He was a thin, long, melancholy 
food-spoiler, with a white beard and a lame leg. Any man 
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not good enough to be a seaman is good enough t 
cook, as owners are well aware. 

“This man will be your mate, cook,’ said Mr. 
“Set him to work at once.” 

The cook sniffed and looked at the Prince 
speaking. 

““What’s wrong?” asked the mate. 

“Oh, nothin’, sir, nothin’,’”’ said the cook, “TI was 
thinkin’! Come along, Dutchy!” 

And the Prince actually went. He had the veri 
mest idea of what his fate was to be, and thoug 
weather was now fine enough, with the sun shinin 
felt anything but well. 

“D’ye know anythin’ about cookin’, Dutchy?” ; 
the cook gloomily, when they got to the galley. 

Now, the Prince thought he knew a great deal a 
cooking. There were few men better at ordering a dit 
considering that he was a German. His eyes lighted 

“T know goot cookin’, yes,’”’ he said almost cheerf 

The cook rubbed his nose. 

“Well, I’m a good cook,”’ he said shortly. 

“Are you?” asked the Prince, perhaps doubtfully 

‘Very good,” said the cook. © 
you've got to’elp me. D’ye sa 
Dutchy?” 

The Prince shook his head. 

“T don’t understant.”’ 

“You've got to ’elp me,” s 
cook slowly. 

“Help you do what?” asked the Prince. 
““Cook,”’ said the cook. 
“But I can’t gook mineself,” said the helpless Pr 

““Can’t you peel ’taters?” asked the cook. ‘Or ¢ 
pots, or scrub the galley deck? Cos if you can’t, I'll 
you. The fine cookin’ I does myself. Now, you set d 
‘ere and peel these ’taters. The old man will ’ave 
*taters twice a day.” 

He shoved the Prince down in a corner on a keg 
gave him a pan of potatoes, and, before his Serene 
ness knew what he was doing, he was peeling them. 
steward came along presently and found him at it. 

“So you’ve forgot you was a Prince, Dutchy?”’ said 
steward. 
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““A wot?” asked the cook. 
“°K actual ’ad the undiluted to tell the old man tha 
was a Prince, a R’yal ’Ighness,”’ said the steward, g] 
“Looks it, don’t ’e?”’ “7 

“The picksher,”’ said the cook. 

““D’ye stick to it, old chap?” asked the steward. 

““Sdick to what?” asked the busy Prince. 

“That you’re a R’yal ’Ighness, a Prince?” i 

“Ja, yes,” said the peeler of potatoes doggedly. fy 

“‘Beats blue blazes, cook, don’t it?’’ said the ste 
shaking his head. r 

‘Nothin’ surprises me,” replied the cook. ‘‘I’ve sai 
with a cove that allowed he was a king and a prop! 
One fine night he dumps ’is prophetic ’ighness overbo 
with an awful yell, that gives every soul on board ¢ 
prespiration. That’s what'll ’appen ’ere.”’ 

“You don’t say so?” asked the steward. 
let ’im ’ave a knife, cook?” 

““When my time comes I’m ready to go,” said the e 
gloomily. ‘‘Bein’ a cook’s no ketch: one might a’m¢ 
soon ’ave a ’tater-knife in one’s ’eart. ’Owever, that: 
’as no point.” 

And still the Prince peeled potatoes and pondered 0 
the Piffel. 

“T can’t do nuttin’,” said the Prince. ‘I shall hay 
go to Baldimore, and I do not know where Baldime 
It is awful.” 

He wondered what the Princess, his wife, would s 
and what kind of memorial service they would give him 
Piffel, and whether they would make a nice monumen' 
Piffelstein, where all his house were buried. He ¥ 
dered very much whether his son would make a g¢ 
mediatized Prince and behave himself better than 
father. It would be a great disappointment to Frit 
get a telegram from Baltimore, thought the Prince. A 
all, it was something to be one. He knew that now, wi 
he was a cook’s mate. He had never quite realized W 
it was to be nobody and nothing, and poor and helpk 
What a pity it was that he had not been able to keep 
his clothes! They might have convinced that pecul 
man that he was somebody. He hadn’t so much asar 
on his finger to dazzle the lover of diamonds with, 
made up his mind never to go to sea again, or, if he did, 
would wear a diamond ring and one with his royal 
on it. Insuch reflections, and in some highly disagreea 
work connected with greasy pots, the time passed away 
four bells in the first dog-watch, and supper was rea 

“You can ’ash along with me,” said the ca a 
though the Prince had never heard the word ‘‘ hash” us 
as an active verb, meaning to take food, he was now | 
ciently peckish to discover what the old cook meant. 

“‘And vair shall I sleep?” he asked, as he chewed b 
that made his jaws ache. 

“There’s a spare bunk or two in the fo’e’sle,”’ sait 
cook. ‘‘ When we’vegrubbed and washed up, I’llshow yo! 
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3o, when the washing-up was over, the Prince went into 
. fo’e’sle with the cook and was introduced to all hands. 
‘Wotto, ’ere comes the Hemperor,’’ said Ben Bastable 
rignantly, as the boy in the starboard watch and the 
inary seaman in the port watch gathered up the men’s 
plates. The whole crew lighted their pipes and collected 
und the cook and the Prince. 

“R's the cove wot’s goin’ to reward me ’andsome for 
in’ ’is carkuss,’’ said Tom Beasley. ‘‘ Looks like the 
t o’ cove wot ’ud reward a man ’ansome, don’t ’e, 
pmates?” 

‘Give the cove a chance, Tom,” urged Bastable. ‘‘He 
1’t look a bad sort, for a Dutchman, though ’is star- 
urd optic ’as a slew in it. Say, Dutchy, ’ow d’ye find 
arself ?’’ 

‘he Prince was offered a seat on a chest by one of the 
nin the starboard watch, and he sat down. The fo’e’sle 
s such as one used to find thirty years ago in old wooden 
ps. It was right in the eyes of the Beedington, and was 
f filled up by the windlass. There were no doors to it, 
+ only canvas screens aft. As the bark dived into the 
, little squirts of water came in through the plugged 
wse-pipes. Cleanliness was not the chief point imme- 
tely visible, and it smelt intolerably to an unaccus- 
aed nose. 

‘Ido not know how I find myself,’’ said the Prince. 
\ great surprise to me.” 

‘Tell us ’ow you came to fall overboard,” said the old 
ip on whose sea chest he was sitting. 

‘Yes, tell us,’’ said Bastable; ‘‘but first tell us if it’s 
e you let on to the old man that you was a Prince?” 
‘What gufi!’’ said Beasley. But the others said he was 
dry up and give the pore cove a show! 

‘Spit it out, Dutchy,” they said encouragingly. ‘‘Did 
sa Re stuff up the skipper wiv’ the ’oly yarn as you 
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3a Royal ’Ighness?”’ 
uite naturally the Prince found difficulties with these 
mples of the troublesome English language. And by 
¥, having got over his anger with destiny and with 
ise who could not see on 
pection that he was of the 
olest birth, he felt very 
dest. It is quite impos- 
le for any Prince to feel 
ughty in such circum- 
nees and such clothes. He 
3 now sorry he had men- 
aed the fact that he was 
| head of the house of 
fel-Piffngen. Neverthe- 
s, having told the truth, 
was bound to stick to it. 
‘I am a Prince, gentle- sit 
{ 


n,” said his Highness. 
There was something in 
i way he said this which 
3 curiously impressive. Rit 
t Bastable rebuked him. arn 
‘No need to call hus 
itlemen,old chap,” he said. 
‘What shall I call you, 
n?” asked the Prince. 
3astable reflected. 

“Well, you can say ‘mates’ 
“‘shipmates’ or ‘blokes,’ 
ichever you prefers,” he 
lied. The Prince selected 
last word offered him. 
“Well, blokes,’ he said, 
i = oferboard from my 
> t———’”’ 

“Listen to the guff of ’im,” 
arjected the irrepressible 
asley. But no one paid any attention. They sucked at 
lir pipes and stared at the Prince with fixed, round eyes. 
‘Oferboard from my yacht,” went on the Prince, ‘‘ant, 
I can schwim, I pooled off mein goat and poots, and I 
(wam till you fount me. Dot ish all, blokes.” 

‘And a blame poor yarn, too,”’ said Beasley, ‘‘and as 
la a yarn as ever I heerd. For’me, I don’t take it in.” 
“TL ain’t so bally sure,’”’ said Bastable. ‘‘Mates, there’s 
»ok about this Dutchman which don’t remind me none 
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ry Dutchman as I’ve sailed with.” 


‘Wot kind of a look?” asked some of the men. 

‘A kind of ’igh, proud look,” said Bastable. ‘‘Wot a 
'y we ain’t got another Dutchman on board as could 
‘< ‘is lingo. Don’t you see the look I mean, mates?”’ 
Vifteen pairs of inquisitive eyes searched the Prince all 
is 

‘Put aside the hobvious matter of the cock-eye,”’ said 
stable eagerly, ‘‘for that ain’t a point. Why, a king 
sht ‘ave a cock-eye.” 

‘Well, we don’t see it,’’ said the rest after a long at- 
ipt to see what Bastable saw. ‘‘And we never heerd 
i king wiv a cock-eye.”’ 

‘his led to a long and almost interminable argument, 
jwas only natural. But Bastable’s a priori argument 
t there was no reason in the eternal nature of things 
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that monarchs shouldn’t squint was disposed of by a very 
large majority. The majority averred that what might be 
had no leg to stand on, seeing that none then present had 
ever heard of sucha case. As the oldest hand on board put 
it, a man might have three eyes, but no one had ever seen 
a man with more than two. Bastable made up for the 
weakness of his logic by the strength of his voice, but he 
was overpowered at last, and he subsided. The fact that 
he had argued thus made him a friend of the Prince’s, and 
he proceeded to take his side even against his own mate, 
Tom Beasley. 

‘’Ere’s a pore, forlorn cove, a miserable Dutchman, 
picked up bare as my ’and in the middle of the Channel, 
and you get on to ’im like as if he was a soldier,” said Ben 
angrily. 

“Well,” urged Tom, ‘‘when I slaps this same josser 
friendly on the back and axes ’im ’ow ’e was comin’ up, 
he ups and says as ’aughty as may be, ‘ Ow dare you, 
MAN fe oe 

“So bein’ that the queer fellow’s a Prince ’e might well 
hobject to you layin’ your tarry paw on ’im,”’ said Ben. 

“Then let ’im give me back my shirt,” said Tom 
Beasley. 

“T never tho’t you was that mean, Tom,” said his mate 
reproachfully. ‘‘But, if this pore josser will give it back, 
I'll give ’im my next to best one—there.”’ 

Beasley sniffed. 

“Oh, hall right, I ain’t axin’ for the shirt. Hall I says 
is that when I ’its a cove friendly on the back he ’as no call 
to say: ‘Take your dirty, tarry paw off of my Royal 
*Ighness.’’’ 

The others intervened. 

“‘Accordin’ to your own showin’ the bloke never said 
them words,” cried most of the starboard watch; ‘‘that 
was wot your own mate rightfully says. The bloke may 
be a Dutchman, but ’e seems to be’ave decent, and you’ve 
no call to smite ’im on the back and call ’im cock-eye.”’ 

“T never done so!’’ roared Beasley. ‘‘I’ll fight any 
I says to 


man as says I said that time ’e was cock-eyed. 
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And Said Joyfully, ““ Wotto, Blokes!” 


the cove what’s o’clock wiv you now, and ’e turns on me 
like as if ’e was skipper and I no more than what I am.” 

The old chap sniffed at this. 

“Well, Beasley, there’s no one sayin’ nought to you, 
and you’ve a way of shovin’ in your oar when you ain’t 
asked to that’s very annoyin’. I’m the oldest man on 
board, and I’vea nat’ral right to say what I thinks 
regardless, and I says plain that I don’t like some of 
your ways, and your ways ain’t calculated to make this 
a ’appy ship. So now, Dutchy, don’t you pay no atten- 
tion to’im, but tell us all about it. You ain’t goin’ to be 
put on ’ere.” 

The Prince understood as much of this as if they had 
been jawing in Greek or Chinese, but he felt that most of 
the men were on his side. The old fo’c’sle man gave hima 
pipe and some tobacco, and, in return, the Prince told them 
all about it—that is, he explained as well as he could how 
everything had happened, and, by so doing, converted the 
old chap into a supporter. The rest were doubtful and 
wavered. The talk was broken up by a call to trim the 
yards, and, when the men came back, it was eight bells. 
The Prince was shown a shelf which Bastable told him 
was his bunk, or pew, and he crawled into several ragged 
eleemosynary blankets, eked out with a portion of an old 
canvas boat-cover. 


In the morning he had to some extent recovered his 
balance, which had naturally been upset. From Prince 
to cook’s mate in a wooden bark is a big drop. 

““Ant nopoddy really beliefs me,’ said the Prince 
sadly. Every one used to believe him, even when he said 
he was a thorough seaman—as he was wont to do when 
he was far from the sea, in Piffel-Piffingen. 

However, there he was! 

“Here I am, I am here, so,’’ said the Prince; ‘‘and, when 
I get ashore, I will be goot to Bastable. I will him ein 
jager make, and will him gif a nice uniform.” 

It was a splendid lookout for Bastable! 

When the starboard watch were at breakfast Bastable 
was on deck at the wheel. 

‘’Ow does the German get on?’ asked the old skipper. 

“°F, still lets on ’e’s a Prince, sir,’’ said Bastable. 

The old man laughed. But Bastable didn’t even smile. 

‘Beggin’ your parding, sir,’’ said Bastable, ‘‘but I’m 
’alf inclined to believe the pore chap. ’E ain’t like hany 
Dutchman I’ve ever sailed with.” 

“There’s many sorts of Dutchmen,” said the skipper, 
“‘and no sort no good.” 

‘°Ts ’ands is as soft as nothin’, sir,’ urged Bastable. 

‘Lazy devil,” said the skipper. 

“‘And ’e’s uncommon ’aughty, sir,” said Ben. 

“‘Stooards often is,” said the skipper, and with that he 
walked to windward and closed the conversation. When 
Bastable was relieved at eight bells he went for’ard and 
told the Prince he’d been trying to help him. 

“But it ain’t no use, mate,” he ended up with. ‘‘The 
‘old man’ says as you’re a stooard. You'll ’ave to wait 
till you gets to Baltimore. Wot’ll you do then?” 

“‘T will to the German Consul go,’’ said the Prince as he 
washed up outside the galley. 

‘‘Consuls may be hall right to Princes,” said Bastable 
doubtfully, ‘‘but they’re very ’ard on sailormen. Will he 
believe you?” 

“Belief me! Mein Gott, yes,’”’ said the Prince. The old 
cook put his head out of the galley. 

‘“Less jaw, and more work, 
Dutchy,’’said the cook. ‘‘I’m 
wantin’ you to get on to them 
‘taters. Can’t you let the 
cove work, Ben? Ain’tit your 
watch below?” 

Before Ben went he had 
something to say. 

“All right, doctor,’’ he re- 

plied. ‘‘But I’ve just a thing 
to say to your mate.” 
: “Say it and quit, then,” 
} grumbled the cook. So Ben 
laid hold of the Prince by his 
ragged coat. 

‘‘See here, Tom Beasley is 
my mate. I can lick him, 
and sometimes Ido. ’E’san 
’orrid cross-grained joker, 
and though he ’elped save 
= you, the bloke ’as a down on 
you ’cause you’re Dutch. 
Don’t you be put on, matey.” 

‘“Put on?’’ asked the 
Prince. 

“That’s it, don’t be put 
on,’ urged Ben. ‘‘You’re 
big and strong, ain’t you?” 

“Very strong,’’ said the 
Prince. Ben felt his arms. 

“T never knew Princes ’ad 
muscle like that,’”’ hesaid with 
obvious admiration. ‘‘Why, 
I tho’t it was mostly fat. 
But, if Tom gets on to you ag’in, you up and plug ’im, see?”’ 

The Prince didn’t see. 

“Plug him?” 

‘‘Land the blighter on the jaw,” said Ben. 

“Eh?” asked the Prince. 

Ben frowned. 

““W’y, wot languidge do you speak? I say ’it’im’ard!”’ 
he cried. 

“JT understand,” said the Prince. ‘‘I am to hit him 
hard. But will he not be very angry?” 

‘‘Tt’s like enough,” replied Ben. ‘‘But then you ’it ’im 
again.” 

“Ach, I see,” said the Prince. ‘‘I am to hit him again.” 

‘“Of course,’”’ said Ben; ‘‘keep gettin’ at ’im. With your 
weight you ought to down and out ’im in two twos.” 

The Prince considered what this meant, and tried to 
translate ‘‘down and out him in two twos.”’ In German it 
did not seem to mean much. However, it was obvious 
that Ben was friendly and wished him to hit Tom Beasley, 
who was unfriendly. 

‘“‘T understand,” he said at last; ‘‘but when am I to do 
Thea 

‘‘When he gets on to you again,” said Ben, who loved 
a row. 


’ 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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THE ART OF HANDLING ME 


‘“A Way They Have in the Army” 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


world is the military. 
What useful principles does it em- 
body for the newest —the industrial? 

When the two are brought together for 
comparison the first thought, perhaps, is that each is 
opposed to the other—that military system aims to sup- 
press individuality and weld masses of men into a phalanx 
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If the Boss were to Lead 
His Industrial Workers Out 
for Ten Minutes of this 
Sort of Thing Every Noon 


or legion, while the industrial seeks to develop personal 
initiative. There comes to mind, too, the ban of our 
Socialist friends on military system as ‘‘ organized murder.” 

The latter, however, is nullified by innumerable in- 
stances of modern troops acting as police, constructors, 
life-savers and civilizers. Many a man at the head of an 
inefficient industrial organization wishes, in his heart, that 
it could be depended upon to go out and kill something — 
anything. He realizes that it acts in concert only in the 
organized murder of time. As for military suppression of 
individuality, it isn’t well to be cocksure about that. The 
military trend to-day is largely in the direction of more 
intelligent units—soldiers who can fight in extended order 
oralone. With the Japanese and German armies, just now 
accepted as the highest types, the soldier is subordinated 
to the machine. But the complex nature of modern 
weapons calls for more and more skill and initiative. The 
days of the press-gang and ‘‘food-for-powder”’ soldier are 
over. 

An army of half a million men comes down to the same 
thing in the end—or rather the beginning. It must be 
recruited, and the recruit trained and linked with a small 
group on a basis of comradeship, and these corporals’ 
squads must be welded into companies, and these into 
regiments, and so on. The brigade and army corps may 
move as a machine, but not unless its groups are properly 
built up and tempered. In this building process enters 
that element that army officers are forever discussing in 
many languages—discipline. 

The military Gradgrind takes his disciplinary rules out 
of books, and sometimes succeeds in eliminating the 
personal element altogether. Fortunately, he is the ex- 
ception. His command is usually conspicuous for a high 
percentage of desertions, and he eventually finds his way 
into the Quartermaster’s department, handling supplies 
instead of men. 

The capable disciplinarian’s very first step in making 
soldiers out of recruits is one that carries its hint for the 
industrial world. In the physical sense, all sorts of men 
come from the recruiting offices. Each applicant accepted 
has the foundation for a good body, but is seldom getting 
the most out of it. Muscles are unevenly developed, 
digestion not up to! the mark, carriage slovenly. So the 
army begins by building good animals. 

The army setting-up drill is one of the best pick-me-ups 
going. No cocktail ever mixed equals it as a stimulant. 

If these seventeen simple calisthenics are necessary in 
making a soldier, who is to live largely outdoors, what 
might they not be made to represent in the good temper 
and discipline of a factory force? If the boss were to lead 
his industrial workers out for ten minutes of this sort of 
thing every noon it would be a curative for hollow chests, 
weak backs and frayed nerves, and probably an excellent 
thing for the boss’ liver in the bargain. Some factories 
have adopted it already. The local Y. M. C. A. instructor 
makes a better drill-master than the boss. He knows 


more about gymnastics, and, coming from outside, takes 
away the taint of paternalism, which is always a dreadful 
thing. Sometimes he even carries it into downright 
militarism, teaching employees to fall in, form double 
rank, count fours and move as a company. Militarism is 
pretty bad, but most people rather like it after they have 
learned to handle themselves in simple company manceu- 
vres. Ina factory where there are many youngsters it puts 
wholly a new aspect on life. 

There are some features of military drill, too, that lie 
under the surface, so that while men are apparently learn- 
ing one thing, they are really picking up others quite 
unconsciously. 

Shortly after the Civil War the superintendent of a 
large State penitentiary asked an army officer to see what 
could be done with certain rebellious prisoners. This 
officer, Major Chester, separated the rebels and put them 
through a special drill. ‘‘Open your mouth! Shut it! 
Open it! Shut it!’’ was the first. At the end of a dozen 
orders of this sort there would be rebellion. Unruly 
prisoners were punished by so many seconds in a shower- 
bath, and exercises resumed. Opening and shutting the 
eyes, lifting and lowering the arms, etc., were other move- 
ments. The more absurd the drill, the better. Soon the 
work became mechanical, and in a week the squad of 
rebels went back, model prisoners. 

From the ten-minute drill at noon in a factory the idea 
often goes further, and evening gymnastic classes are 
formed. In the army the best results are secured with 
recruits when officers can substitute careful gymnasium 
work for the setting-up drill, personally training men as 
individuals. 

The next step of the wise disciplinarian is suggestive, too. 

Every great career in industrial life, somehow, seems to 
begin with sweeping out the shop. That is the earliest 
service the captain of industry remembers. Wherever one 
sees a boy sweeping out the shop, it is appropriate to 
repeat what Emerson wrote to Whitman, ‘‘I greet you at 
the beginning of a great career.” 

After the military Gradgrind has finished off his recruit, 
he almost invariably details him to the lowest work about 
an army post, which is that of assistant 
to the cook, peeling potatoes, carrying 
water and washing dishes. Whatever 
remnant of self-respect the ‘‘rookie”’ 
may have had is certain to vanish in 
this menial work. 

Officers who have the faculty of put- 
ting themselves in others’ places, how- 
ever, manage to set newcomers at some 
sort of work that makes them feel they 
are really part of the army. When un- 
pleasant duties are to be performed they 
mass their men instead of detailing them 
alone, and the work is cleaned up sharply 
and pleasantly. The average recruit in 
industrial life will respond as readily to 
a little tactfulness in introducing him to 
his new duties. 

Army discipline aims at overcoming 
fear, love of pleasure, indolence, dislike 
of restraint. It seeks to get hold of men 
by the best that is in them—enthusiasm, 
patriotism, the sense of duty for duty’s 
sake. Three elements go to its making 
—drill, training and punishment. It is 
at best a form of despotism, even in 
kindly hands, and the recruit who makes 
the likeliest material for a soldier is often 
quickest to resent its arbitrary imposition. 

So the successful army officer seeks to 
impose this rigid rule unconsciously, 
remembering the axiom that ‘‘ Discipline 
reigns in the heart, or not at all.” And 
to plant it there he has many subter- 
fuges. In giving an order, for instance, 
he endeavors to convey the impression 
that to give such an order is as much his duty as it is the 
subordinate’s to obey. Behind him stands a superior, and 
behind that superior another, and even behind the 
commander-in-chief stands public welfare, honor, tradition. 
He maintains courtesy at all times. He avoids trivial 
orders, and gives orders that are clear. He guards against 
‘‘fussiness,”’ for the officer who is worried is certain to 
demoralize those under him. He carefully keeps apart 
the official and the personal relations between himself 
and his men. He avoids siding with cliques. He wins 
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confidence and affection by sharing hards' : 
and when it is necessary to reprimand, to in- 
struct, to doa thing all over again, lets fatigue, 
exasperation and anger subside, waiting until 

he and his men are rested and in good h 
The chief purpose of army discipline is to bring mel 
the point where they will perform certain duties alm 
intuitively. No matter what the intelligence of soldi 
it is the drill, drill, drill of years that wins in activerservie 
Pluck may suffice in personal combat; but in battle 
discipline counts. If an officer’s men fail to- follow 
into a fight, it was discipline that failed—not brains 
courage. , 

Another function of discipline is to establish mutua 
relations between comrades. Darwin said that it ga 
superiority through the confidence each man placed it 
his comrades. 

Still another purpose is that of establishing clear-q 
lines of authority. The backbone of a military command i 
found in its petty officers, and every efficient corporal 
counted a vertebra. Discipline lays out work and d 
from private to brigadier. Men obey orders under it, 
are not expected to act without them. And it is one ol 
the beauties of good discipline that it induces them 
shoulder responsibility. The weakness of many an i 
dustrial organization can be found in the vague lines 
authority that exist from president to office-boy, the 
of non-commissioned officers, and the difficulty tha 
encountered in getting men to shoulder responsibility a: 
walk away under it. 

Now, from time immemorial, militarism has taken its 
raw material wherever it could find it, and transformed 
the intelligent and the illiterate, the sluggard and the 
prodigal, into men who would give creditable service in 
the most trying circumstances, and for little or nothing, 
Its principles are not so far from good industrial practi 
as might seem at first glance. 

The safety of German railroads is said to lie largely 4 
their military organization. Good railroad operatior 
requires a high order of intelligence, but must also be suet 
as to afford a small margin for acting on personal initiative 
Schedules, train orders, signals and reports make “— 
and are truly military in character. 

A New York contractor has adapted military a 
ciples in handling men, laying down definite lines 0 
authority in a little handbook carried by all his super 
intendents and foremen. Thi: 
book, or ‘‘field system,” corre 
sponds to the army manual ir 
many ways. 

With scattered parties worn 
on contracts in different States 
hiring labor under local condi 
tions, it was found necessary t 
establish some standard systen 
of procedure to insure uniforr 
efficiency and cost. As a begin 
ning, each superintendent wa 
asked to write out rules for hi 
own kind of work—not ideal ones 


actually in use. The first lot 
crude, but it formed the basi 
upon which to build bets r 


and, for months, the - er 


many changes. Eventually few e 
and fewer prizes were 
because the system had reache 
basic principles. To-day it make 
work on contracts independen 
‘of local conditions. 
All employees are requi ed 
follow the field system rule a 
performing specified work 1 nt 
something better is adopted, bu 
each has the right to sugg 
other methods and can get a pé 
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office to a contract a thousand miles away, and empl0 
local labor. But they disregard local customs. The 
for instance, many different ways of mixing mortar. Bt 
this field system specifies that all mortar shall be at leas 
two weeks old before it is used. When local custom sa 
“But this is the way we always do it,” the field syste! 
backs up the foreman. It may be necessary to expt 
that the boss is a crank, and introduce the little re 
book as a compilation of his whims, but, in the end, t 
work goes on according to tactics. ‘‘He pays the wage 


you know,” is a knock- 
down argument. 

This system con- 
tains complete lists of 
tools to be taken to 
each kind of job. It 
cites twenty-five 
different kinds of work 
to be performed on 
rainy days, when the 
main job is suspended. 
It gives forms for mak- 
ing out requisitions, 
reports, tool-lists, 
pay-rolls, receipts, etc. 
It deals minutely with 
steps to be taken for 
the care of machinery, 
materials and equip- 
ment. 

This contractor’s 
forces have used large 
quantities of dyna- 
mite. Plain rules 
cover the storing and 
handling of high ex- 
plosives. Notwith- 
standing numerous 
accidents that are 
constantly occuring all over the country through the use 
of dynamite, manufacturers of explosives maintain that 
judicious handling will make it as safe as sawdust. And 
the experience of the men who work under this field system 
bears them out. No fatality has ever occurred on one of 
this contractor’s blasting jobs, and only one accidental 
explosion, in which some excellent sprinting was done, but 
nobody hurt. 

_The book gives rules for selecting men, and is reénforced 
with a card system by which an office record of every 
competent man is kept, with data as to class of work he 
s best adapted to. System in selecting men has made 
o0ssible a record of only four fatalities in ten years. Men 
seldom kill themselves, says this contractor, but their 
sarelessness leads to the death of others. Only one man 
aver killed himself, so far as the records go, and he, very 
suriously, furnished an indorsement for the field system. 

Under “‘Derricks” appears a rule specifying that all 
lerrick-irons shall be procured through the home office. 
Chis employee disregarded that rule and purchased equip- 
nent from a local concern. Several days after, a derrick- 
ron broke, dropping a boom upon him, crushing his skull. 
mvestigation showed a hidden blowhole in the iron. 
Jerrick-irons sent from headquarters are made trebly 
hick to guard against just this danger. 
~The book gives formule for mixing every variety of 
nortar, cement, etc.; for measuring materials and work; 
alculating weights; tables showing amount of work to be 
‘xpected from different types of machinery. When a rule 
‘annot be put into two or three lines of text, then diagrams 
ind photographs are used to make the idea clear. Another 
lotable feature is the index, which is so exhaustive that 
ach six pages of text has a page of index, and any subject 
nay be found instantly. 

The important element to be incorporated in such a 
nanual of authority is good sense—practicality. Bureau- 
racy will not do—‘‘the heavy curtain drawn between the 
ight thing to be done and the right man 
0 do it,”’ as Balzae said. 

The Gradgrinds are not all in the army. 
Yuring the late cholera epidemic in Ger- 
many the officials of a railroad system 
ssued orders that, after handling money, 
I ticket-sellers should sterilize their hands. 
“he ticket-men asked for methods. A great 
cientist was consulted. “To sterilize 
ands? -Yes—I know a way, but only 
me,” he said. ‘‘To sterilize hands, you 
aust boil them.” 

Not long ago the Swiss postal authorities 
ssued an order directing that toothache 
fust stop, as it caused the department : 
rouble and expense. And one of the best -=. 
jusiness systematizers in New York, a man 
rho works out plans for the government 
f large forces of employees, is unable to 
overn his own single employee, a secretary 
vho rules him. 

_ Another element of militarism that will 
ear transplanting into industrial life is the 
spirit. 

; In every trade and every community 
an be found establishments where, among 
‘orkmen, merely to be employed is a cer- 
fieate of ability, and from which discharge 
eans lack of ability and disgrace. These 
alues are as absolute among workers 
3 the commercial ratings of business 
among credit-men. In Chicago, for 
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When Local Custom Says, “ But This is the 
Way We Always Do It,” the Field 
System Backs Up the Foreman 


instance, the union printers had, a few years ago, 
three different schedules of work and wages. In 
ten-hour shops the rate was eighteen dollars a 
week, in nine-hour shops seventeen dollars, and 
in eight-hour shops sixteen dollars. At that 
time, however, there were but two or three 
eight-hour shops, and, because their employees 
enjoyed a twenty per cent. reduction of hours 
with only ten per cent. reduction of pay, it was 
necessary to select hands of more than average 
efficiency. But the eight-hour shops attracted 
the ablest men from the first, and employment 
in one of them was accepted among printers as 
a rating of ability. Ina factory where the man- 
agement is thoroughly alive, and the newest 
equipment installed, and the most advanced 
methods followed, and the output sets standards 
for competitors, it is almost a law that the best 
workmen are employed. Such an organization 
attracts them, and they form a guild not very 
far short of an aristocracy of efficiency. On the 
same principle, the best men are attracted to the 
best banks, the best newspapers, the best sales 
forces. 

In these high-efficiency organizations, too, will 
usually be found a vigorous social life that 
cements the corps spirit. They not only have 
baseball teams, but the teams that win. They 
celebrate birthdays, anniversaries of long service, 
completion of important contracts. They begin things 
by laying a cornerstone, and wind them up with the pres- 
entation of a loving-cup. The employer who fancies that 
these social functions are wanton frivolity is commonly 
the man whose business pays twenty per cent. divi- 
dends to stockholders at one end, and is harried by 
strikes on the other. 

Five hundred drillers and ‘‘sand-hogs’’ sat down 
toa dinner at Sherry’s a few months ago to celebrate, 
with engineers and capitalists, the completion of a 
tunnel under the North River. And another striking 
bit of practicality growing out of such social life was 
the recent capture of a bond clerk who disappeared 
from a metropolitan trust company one Saturday 
morning with a large sum in securities. The police 
did not know him, so the president scattered his office 
force to depots and ferries. The culprit was captured 
through his wife, whom all the employees knew by 
reason of their association with him on an office 
bowling team, and the securities were recovered. 

The navy, confronted with the problem of getting 
skilled men in competition with an industrial system 
paying much higher wages, has of late years resorted 
to training schools for technical education of recruits. 
Our industrial system is following close behind. 
Training of apprentices is a very live industrial 
question to-day. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
invested three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in such a training school to attract boys from the 
high schools. The Steel Trust has another. A cer- 
tain Western manufacturing concern has not only an 
apprentice school, but other training departments that 
educate machinists and assemblers before they are sent 
to regular departments. 

A large automobile factory now being built in the Middle 
West will have its own training school in a separate build- 
ing, and boys entering it from the public schools will be 
taught trades in one-third the 
time needed in the factory, 
and with more thoroughness, 
while the work they turn out 
when at school will be paid for 
and used in the factory. 

Still another feature of mil- 
itary life to be approximated 
in industrial organizations is 
enlistment. The army and 
navy require an oath and a 
service contract covering a 
stated term of years. This is 
impracticable in industrial 
practice, but the same purpose 
is accomplished in a variety of 
interesting ways. 

One is the bonus plan—a 
specified sum added to wages 
at the end of one, three, five 
years. Herr Bolle, who sup- 
plies all Berlin with milk, pays 
employees a bonus of five hun- 
dred marks at the end of ten 
years’ service, and another 
five hundred marks, with one 
hundred marks for each addi- 
tional year of service, is paid 
to the employee’s family at 
death. The great American 
circus, admired for the effi- 
ciency of its organization, has 
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what is practically an enlistment system. All employees, 
from billposters to performers, contract for the season, and 
are paid two-thirds of their wages in cash. The remainder 
is paid at the end of the season. Discharge or desertion 
forfeits this ‘“‘holdback.’”’ One of the large typewriter 
companies pays, every six months, bonuses amounting to 
one hundred dollars a year to its most efficient em- 
ployees of over ten years’ service. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is now paying six hundred 
thousand dollars a year in pensions to retired employees. 
Industrial concerns that cannot give from their earnings 
in this way accomplish the same end by organizing mutual 
benefit clubs among employees. 

A trust company in the Middle West has an incorporated 
association of employees which the latter may join, if they 
wish to, paying in five per cent. of their salaries each week, 
The company favors this organization in investments, so 
that it has earned thirty per cent. a year on its money. 
Part of this profit goes in direct dividends to members, and 
the principal, with the remaining earnings, make up a sick 
and death benefit fund. The flan not only insures loyal 
service, but is said to be also a check on dishonesty. 

The simple profit-sharing plan is now widely in force, 
from the thirteen million dollars’ worth of stock held by 
Steel Trust employees to the modest payments of profits 
in a retail butcher-shop. 

A thoughtful capitalist said, the other day, that he 
believed the chief progress being made by Socialism in 
this country was found in industrial life, where employers 
are silently putting into effect some of the things that 
Socialists talk about. 

These various plans all make for the same end as the 
army’s enlistment and retirement systems—they insure 
stability of service, and 
stability of employ- 
ment to efficient men. 
One of the great rail- 
road systems amplifies 
it by the army plan of 
seniority in promo- 
tions. When an official 
dies or resigns there is 
an upward movement 
of employees all along 
the line, through each 
department and divi- 
sion, over an 11,000- 
mile system, down to 
the very clerks and 
draftsmen. Several 
other railroads have 
insured stability in 
their service by a 
system of merit and 
demerit marks not 
unlike that which goy- 
erns, in the navy, 
Jack’s leave ashore. 
When a man has made 
a slip or blunder he will not be discharged provided he 
has a record showing sufficient merit marks to offset the 
percentage charged up against him for delinquency. 

Germany’s industrial system is to-day regarded by 
many observers as the ideal one in its organization, its 
manual-training features, its efficiency. It is continually 
being held up for the emulation of British and American 
employers. Whatever merits or demerits it may embody, 
Germany’s system is military to the point of paternalism. 
She trains her worker, puts him into the factory, keeps him 
employed through state bureaus, insures his life, pensions 
him in old age or disability, boards and lodges him while 
out of work, letting him pay in either money or labor, 
assigns him to relief construction when dull times come, 
helps him secure a home in prosperity, treats him in sick- 
ness and loans him money on his belongings. In fact, the 
State goes almost to the point of coming round every night 
to tuck the German workman into his bed. 

Whether our national independence of character will 
permit us to go that far in industrial organization is 
questionable. There can be no doubt, however, that in 
this country to-day some of the best practical thinkers, 
men who seldom think thoughts except to apply them, are 
studying this problem of getting the man and the job 
together and keeping them thus. Compared with what is 
being done to-day, all industrial progress that went before, 
with us, was haphazard and insignificant. In these deli- 
cate modern adjustments between routine and human 
nature, exact system and personal initiative, the fitting of 
the man to the job, and the job to the man, and the men to 
one another, the ways they have in the army are both old 
enough and new enough, and sufficiently direct, broad and 
practical, to be worth the attention of any man who 
would be a director of men. For, through all the ages, 
despite the vast totals of death and disability in battle, 
armies have made more men than they have slaughtered. 


Editor’s Note — This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. 
Collins, describing the modern business methods in the management 
ofemployees. A fourth will be published shortly. 
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James Stillman, because he is the coldest proposi- 

tion in the Street. His recent return from France, 
therefore, was looked upon as a blessing by a perspiring 
multitude. 

To begin with, Mr. Stillman is president of the National 
City Bank. Incidentally, he is trustee or director in ex- 
actly fifty-seven different institutions, representing all the 
well-known varieties, and ranging from the American 
Veterinary College to the Amalgamated Copper Company. 
In fact, only a few can approach him when it comes to 
directorships. Chauncey M. Depew had a few more, 
perhaps, before the insurance blight fell on his numerous 
snaps. ButStillman isa director who directs, and when he 
sits in at a board meeting there is always something doing. 


\ , YALL STREET'S favorite hot-weather topic is 


Stories that Don’t Thaw Out 


OU don’t hear ‘‘human interest” stories about Mr. 

Stillman. This, of course, is not due to the fact that he 
lacks human interest, but simply because he usually keeps 
himself in such a condition of cold storage that the stories 
never thaw out. He has the original ‘‘frosty stare,” and 
his words, which come slowly and deliberately, drop like 
icicles. Yet this stocky man, with keen eyes and hard jaw, 
is one of the great powers of Wall Street. He handles the 
sinews of its vast warfare. He is what the Street calls ‘‘the 
Standard Oil banker,’ and that means that he is the 
manipulator of millions. He is the close friend and ally, 
offensively and defensively, of Henry H. Rogers, William 
Rockefeller and Henry Clay Frick. He knows the value 
of silence, and seldom talks for publication. When he does, 
what he says appears under the disguise of a ‘‘prominent 
Wall Street banker.” 

His office is on the second floor of the big gray building 
at 52 Wall. Itis very plain. There are no frills about Mr. 
Stillman. Achievement, not glamour, is the thing with 
him. 

Every once in a while, especially when he goes abroad 
—for he has a home in Paris—you hear that he is going 
to retire. But, like other eminent financiers, he is not of 
the ‘‘retiring” kind. 

Mr. Stillman has great capacity for work. He is at his 
desk at nine o’clock, and he is at it steadily all day long. 
He probably attends more meetings than any other banker 
in New York. 

He finds his recreation in outdoor things. He used to 
be a cyclist in the days when the bicycle was in vogue. 
Now he goes motoring. 

Although he presents an icy exterior to the outside 
world, Mr. Stillman has a more genial side, which manifests 


itself in various interest- 
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is a club for the employees, called 
“Number Eight,’’ this number being 
the bank’s designation in the New York 
Clearing House Association. 
pened that the club was in urgent need 
of funds and its welfare work was ham- 
pered. When Mr. Stillman heard of it 
he gave the boys a check for ten thousand 
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dollars for the treasury. More than one young man 
has known his generous helping hand. But, like 
Henry H. Rogers, he puts the ban of secrecy on all 
his benefactions. 

Not long ago some Wall Street men were discuss- 
ing Mr. Stillman. There were two things on which 
they all agreed: his ability as banker and his iciness. 

Pierpont Morgan is a many-sided man, but the 
public does not know all the sides. They know him 

as the Master Organizer of Industry, as a great constructive 
force in finance and as a generous patron of art. But he 
does a lot of subsidizing on the side. Few ever hear of it, 
and the way it is done is sometimes very characteristic. 


Morgan Helps the Photographer 


WELL-KNOWN Western photographer of Indians, 
who had planned a monumental work on the red man, 
had reached the end of his financial resources and was in 
despair of ever being able to complete the task. Some one 
suggested that, perhaps, Mr. Morgan might act as angel, 
so the photographer came to New York with some of 
his pictures. After some delay, he got an appointment 
with Mr. Morgan. The great man scarcely looked at the 
pictures and said almost testily: ‘‘I have so many de- 
mands of this kind that I am afraid I can’t do anything 
for you. You might come back in a day or two, however.” 
It was a very discouraging opinion, to say the least. 
The photographer collected his pictures, and went away. 
In a few days he came back. Hardly had he entered Mr. 
Morgan’s presence than the financier snapped at him: 
‘“Will $75,000 be of any service to you in this work?”’ 
The photographer gasped, and mumbled his thanks. 
“Never mind the thanks,” said Mr.Morgan. ‘‘It’sall right.” 


The Banker-Poet 


NCE or twice a week you can see a slight, white-bearded 
man, of very distinguished appearance, walk briskly 
down Wall Street, turn into Broad and enter the sky- 
scraper known as ‘‘20 Broad.’”’ Perhaps no man who has 
ever had any connection with finance or Wall Street has 
had such a picturesque distinction as this one, for he is 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, known far and wide as the 
banker-poet. For thirty-five years he wooed the Muse, 
despite prosaic distractions. 

Mr. Stedman came into Wall Street in the early sixties, 
and became active at first as a railroad financier. He 
helped to build the old Kansas Pacific. Subsequently, he 
became a member of the New York Stock Exchange and 
was an active floor member. Yet all the while he was 
writing verse. The other day he told why he became a 
broker, instead of giving all his time to literature. ‘‘You 
see,” he said, ‘‘there was no market in those days for: the 
American man of letters, and he had to earn his living.” 

Mr. Stedman, alone of all American poets, has given 
Wall Street a genuine poetic setting. This is particularly 
true of his poem, ‘‘ Pan in Wall Street,’’ which begins: 


Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nation, 
Where Jew and Gentile most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotation. 


It hap- 


Murray, of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and W. H. Newman, of the New 
York Central. 

One of the few exceptions to the 
vacation or outdoor rule is Marvin 
Hughitt, of the Chicago and North- 
western, who has not taken a vaca- 
tion in fifteen years. 
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One of Mr. Stedman’s memorable Wall Street poems, 
which was inspired by the ‘‘Black Friday” panic of 1869, 
was written under interesting circumstances. This panic 
was caused by the failure of the ‘‘Gold Conspiracy’’ and 
brought about what was, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
day in the history of Wall Street. Riot, confusion and even 
assault were everywhere. Ruin stalked abroad. Jay 
Gould, who was part of the brains of the conspiracy, was 
in fear of his life. All day Mr. Stedman had been in the 
Street in the thick of this stirring tragedy. That night he 
wrote the poem at a single sitting. r 
Lately Mr. Stedman has written an elaborate history of 
the New York Stock Exchange. He sold his seat in 1900, 
and practically retired from business. But he still keeps a 
desk down in the scene of his old activities. Thus to him 
has come the rare distinction of having made a real impress 
upon both financial and literary history. , 


Harriman’s Favorite Poet 
RITING of poets brings to mind an incident in whieh 
Mr. Harriman figured the other day. In fact, it is| 
hard to keep Mr. Harriman out of anything that happens 
in the Street nowadays. Some men were discussing the 
Wizard of the Pacifics, and the question came up: ‘‘ Whe 
is Harriman’s favorite poet?” 4 
Whereupon a wit who was standing near by said: i 
“Coleridge, of course.” 
“But why?” was asked. 
‘‘Didn’t he write: ‘Water, water everywhere’?” 


* 


The Money Hings at Play y 


& 

USSELL SAGE’S hostility to the vacation idea is noi 
shared in Wall Street. Henry H. Rogers, for example 

is a keen yachtsman. Jacob Schiff and James Speye 
believe in taking a trip to Europe every summer. James 
J. Hill is always host of a large salmon-fishing party off the 
coast of Labrador in July. They go up in his big stean 
yacht. William Rockefeller, like his brother John D., i 
a golfer. George Gould is an outdoor man. 
E. H. Harriman has a magnificent estate of thirty 
thousand acres in the Ramapo Mountains where he main: 
tains a large stable. He also owns a yacht, the Sultana) 
George W. Perkins is keen on motoring, while James 
McCrea, president of the Pennsylyania, is an enthusiasti¢ 
cross-country walker President Baer, of the Reading, goe 


Others in the group of big railroad presidents wh¢ 
go in for the outdoor thing in the summertime 4! 
President Thomas, of 
the Lehigh; Presi- 
dent Ripley, of the 
Santa Fe; Oscar 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


leigh sent off three telegrams, 
one instructing his chief 

solicitors in London to request the 
eading marine lawyer of Plymouth 
‘o call upon him at once at the 
yrand Hotel in that town; the second telegram f 
ridding Captain Wilkie cheer up, as ample bail 
vas approaching him by the next train from 
the West, and requesting him, if at liberty to 
all at the Grand Hotel about six o’clock; the 
hird securing a suite of rooms at the Grand 
iotel. This task finished, Stranleigh had just 
ime to catch the 2:49 train for Plymouth. 

On driving up to the Grand Hotel shortly 
ifter six o’clock he found both Captain Wilkie 
und Mr. Docketts, the marine lawyer, waiting 
or him. 

“So they haven’t put you in quod, captain?” 
aid the young man, as he shook hands with him. 
“No, sir; they thought better of that. In 
act, there seems to be a good deal of hesitation 
bout their procedure. They have had men in 
yossession, and then taken them out again. 
ust before I left the ship a fresh lot came 
board. At first they were going to put hand- 
uffs on me; then they consulted about it, and 
sked if I could provide bail. Not knowing 
shether you wished me to go to prison or not, I 
efused to answer.” 

“Safest thing in the absence of instructions,” 
ut in Mr. Docketts. ‘‘What is it all about, 
ay lord?” 
“It’s rather a complicated case, Mr. Dock- 
tts,” said Stranleigh. ‘‘The first point I wish 

2 impress on you is that I am not to appear 

1 this case. No one is to know who engages 
ou. The second point is that no action will be 
sught in the courts. Now this steamer, the 
tajah, belongs to me, but it has been chartered 

ya number of months by Conrad Schwartz- 
rod, and the aforesaid Conrad Schwartzbrod is 

ne of the rankest, most unscrupulous scoun- 
rels. The law, of course, is designed to settle 
riefly and inexpensively such disputes as may 

e brought before it; nevertheless, it is my wish that the 
iw shall be twisted and turned from its proper purpose, so 
tat this case may be dragged on as long as may be, with 
junctions, and restraints, and cross pleas, and demurrers, 
nd mandamuses, or any other things you can think of, 
{r. Docketts. If these people should attempt any further 
\olestation of Captain Wilkie, you are to protect him, and I 
ill furnish bail to any amount, reasonable or the reverse.”’ 
Mr. Docketts took his deferential departure. Captain 
Vilkie also rose, but Stranleigh waved him to his seat again. 
“Sit you down, Captain. Has the Wychwood sailed 
et?” 

“No, sir, she has not. I met Captain Simmons yester- 
ay. He came across to the Rajah to take away some of 
is belongings that were still in his cabin. He said the 
Tychwood might be ready for sea to-morrow or next 


7? 


A ieh se at Redruth, Stran- 


“Well, I think I’ll go over and call on him. I can do 
tat before dinner. But now, I hope, Captain, you will 
ike pity on a lonesome man, and dine here with me at 
ght o’clock.” 

‘The two parted alongside that huge steamer, the Wych- 
ood, and Stranleigh climbed aboard, greeting Captain 
‘Mmmons on deck. 

“Well, Captain, you haven’t got off yet?” 

“No, sir, my lord, not yet,” said the astonished captain. 
“Well, you’re coming to dine with me.. Now, Captain, 
‘ke me down to your cabin.” 

The captain led the way, and, once in the cabin, Stran- 
igh began: ‘‘And now to business, Captain. It has 
‘curred to me that the proper person to go to the Para- 
akaboo River is the redoubtable captain who has 
ready been there, and that person is yourself. You 
tow Frowningshield, and you know his gang, and he 
com you. I leave everything to your own discretion. 
you tell Frowningshield how everything stands, there 
one chance in a thousand he may seize the Wychwood, 
id compel you to sail for Lisbon, or wherever he likes. 

all depends how deeply he is in with that subtle rogue, 
hwartzbrod.”’ 

“Till tell him nothing about it, sir.” 

“That’s my own advice. I should say nothing except 
at they have furnished you with a larger steamer, so 
at you can get away with double the quantity of ore, all 

ch is true enough. But, if circumstances over which 

u have no control compel you to divulge the true state 
affairs, get Frowningshield alone here in the cabin, and 
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By ROBERT BARR 


Stranleigh Laughed — 


talk to him as I talked to you on the high seas. What I 
wish you to impress upon him is this: I shall stand in 
Schwartzbrod’s place—that is to say, I shall make good 
to him, as I made good to you, every promise that rascal 
has given. Schwartzbrod promised you five thousand 
pounds extra for three trips to Lisbon, and two thousand 
pounds for every additional voyage. Let us call it two. 
That amounts to nine thousand pounds. I'll give you a 
check for that amount to-morrow, and you can hand it 
to the missus to put into the bank.” 

“T couldn’t think of taking that from you, sir,” said the 
captain, with an unfeigned look of distress. 

“It’s not from me at all, Captain Simmons. I am going 
to make Schwartzbrod hand over that amount to my 
bank. Inasimilar way I shall recompense Frowningshield, 
and I shall give you a sufficient number of gold sovereigns 
with which to pay all his men. So, Captain, you will load 
up your ship with an ample supply of provisions for those 
in camp, and take out to them anything that you think 
they may need, charging the same to me, which account 
I shall pass on to Schwartzbrod. I am having him 
watched. I have extended his charter of the Rajah for an 
extra three months, and he will hope to get possession of 
her. It will take him a few days to realize the extent of the 
law’sdelay; you will find no difficulty about filling this ship, 
and getting away without encountering any opposition. 

““When the Wychwood is fully loaded with ore and 
ready to sail, you might ask Frowningshield to comé 
aboard with you for that twelve-mile run down the river. 
The steam launch could take him back. Then get him 
down here into your cabin, and relate to him everything 
that has happened. Show him that he can make more 
money by being honest than by following the lead of old 
Schwartzbrod. Tell him you have received your nine 
thousand pounds. We will suppose, then, that he comes 
to the same decision that you did, and agrees to join me in 
preserving my own property from an unscrupulous thief. 
In that case tell him that Schwartzbrod will very likely 
send some other steamer to carry away the ore, as soon as 
he realizes he cannot again get hold of the Rajah, and that 
I shall expect Frowningshield and his merry men not to 
allow such a vessel to take away any of my ore. Try to 
find out, if you can, exactly what Schwartzbrod promised 
Frowningshield and his men, and let me know when you 
return.” 

Mackeller worked industriously at his smelting, dumping 
the gold down into the abandoned mine after his assistants 


“Good Old Times,” He Said 


had left him for the night. He was 
anxious to hear what had become of 
the Rajah, and what had happened 
to Captain Wilkie, threatened with 
imprisonment; but no letter came 
from Lord Stranleigh. 
i The third morning after Stranleigh’s depart- 
d ure, Mackeller received a long telegram, which 
had evidently been handed in at London the 
night before. It ran as follows: 


Take half a pound of butter, one pound of 
flour, half a pound of moist sugar, two eggs, 
one teaspoonful of essence of lemon, one-fourth 
glass of brandy or sherry. Rub the butter, flour 
and sugar well together, mix in the eggs after 
beating them, add the essence of lemon and 
the brandy. Drop the cakes upon a frying-pan, 
and bake for half an hour in a quick oven.” 


Mackeller muttered some strenuous remarks 
to himself as at last he gathered in the purport 
of this communication. He detained the tele- 
graph boy long enough to write a line, which he 
sent to Lord Stranleigh’s residence. 


“What have you done about the Rajah? 
Mackeller.”’ 


Late in the afternoon the telegraph boy 
returned, and bestowed upon the impatient 
and now irascible Mackeller the following 
instructions: 


mate i a 


For two persons alone at the mouth of a pit 
take one plump fowl, add white pepper and 
salt to suit the taste, one-half spoonful of grated 
nutmeg, one-half spoonful of pounded mace, a 
few slices of ham, three hard-boiled eggs, sliced 
thin, half a pint of water, and some puff paste 
to cover. Stew for half an hour, and when 
done strain off the liquor for gravy. Puta layer 
of fowl at the bottom of a pie-dish, then a layer 
of ham, then the slices of hard-boiled egg, with 
the mace, nutmeg, pepper and salt between the 
layers. Put in half a pint of water, cover with 
puff paste, and bake for an hour and a half.” 


“‘T suppose,” growled Mackeller to himself, 
“‘he thinks that’s funny, but it will cost him 
a pretty penny if he keeps it up every day.” 
‘‘Any answer?” said the telegraph boy. 
““Yes,”’ answered Mackeller, and being made reckless by 
example, he wrote a more lengthy message than was 
customary with him: 


Everything going on well here. The cooking I am doing 
consists in the production of hardbake cake, and the re- 
ceipt is as follows: Take ore from Africa, salt and pepper 
to suit the taste, mix it with hard coal from the north, 
quick fire and a hot oven. When completely baked run 
into moulds of sand, and place in a deep cellar to cool. 
Save the money you are wasting on the post-office depart- 
ment by sending me the cook book from which you are 
stealing those items, and use a telegram to let me know 
what has happened to the Rajah and Captain Wilkie. 


In the evening an answer came. 


That’s not a bad receipt of yours, Mackeller. « didn’t 
think so serious a man as you was capable of such frivolity. 
The Rajah is in Chancery, in litigation, in irons, in Ply- 
mouth Harbor, injunctioned. I expect it will be a long 
time before the Rajah gets out of Court. Captain Wilkie 
is all right, and back on my yacht. The Wychwood, with 
Simmons in command, is off to Paramakaboo. I expect 
to be with you after you have had time to study the 
volume which, at your suggestion, I send to-day by parcel 

ost: Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management; 
ulky, but useful. 


Lord Stranleigh did not return, however, as promised, 
to the Cornish mine. Although apparently leading an 
aimless life at home, or in one or other of his clubs, or at an 
interesting race meeting, he was keeping his eye on: 
Schwartzbrod, by means of an efficient secret agent. He 
wondered how soon so shrewd a man as the financier would 
come to the knowledge that the Rajah was tied up with the 
red tape of the law, as immovable in her berth as if she had 
been chained to the breakwater by cables of steel. He was 
determined that Schwartzbrod should not further com- 
plicate the situation by sending out another steamer on an 
ore-stealing expedition to West Africa, and when, at last, 
he received a report from his agent that Schwartzbrod’s 
men where in negotiation once more with Sparling and 
Bilge of Southampton, the indolent young man thought it 
time to strike. So-he telephoned to Schwartzbrod, asking 
him to call at his town house next morning at half-past ten, 
bringing his check-book with him. 

Schwartzbrod, spluttering at his end of the telephone, 
wished further explanation about the request for the 
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check-book. The charter money, he said, was not due. 
Nothing had been said in the document signed about pay- 
ment in advance, but Stranleigh rang off and left the 
financier guessing. When, some minutes later, Schwartz- 
brod got once more into communication with the house, 
the quiet-voiced Ponderby told him that his lordship had 
left for his club, but would expect to see him promptly at 
half-past ten next day. 

When Schwartzbrod arrived he was shown this time 
into Lord Stranleigh’s scantily-furnished business office on 
the ground floor. He had been so anxious to know what 
the cause of the summons was that he found himself ten 
minutes before the half hour, and that ten minutes he 
spent alone in the little room. As the clock in the hall 
chimed the half hour, the door opened, and Lord Stran- 
leigh entered. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Schwartzbrod. There are several 
little business matters which I wish to discuss with you, 
and as I expect to leave London shortly, I thought we 
might as well get it over.” 

Stranleigh sat down in a chair on the opposite side of 
the table from the keen-eyed city man. 

‘As I was telling you, my lord, there is nothing in the 
papers you signed saying that any payment was to be 
made in advance on account of the Rajah.” 

“You object, then, to paying in advance?”’ 

“T don’t object, my lord, if it’s any accommodation to 
you. The first payment, you see, was made to Messrs. 
Sparling and Bilge.” 

‘Ah, yes; I’ve nothing to do with that.” 

‘“Well, the second amount I did not expect to be called 
on to pay until the steamer had earned some money.” 

“‘Ah, yes, I see. That seems quite 
just. The steamer, then, hasn’t been 
earning money, I take it.” 

“Tt is too soon yet to say, my lord, 
whether she is earning money or not.” 
“Ts she still at South America?”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘‘Has she not returned since I saw 
you last?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“‘That’s very strange,’’ murmured 
Stranleigh, more to himself than to 
the other. ‘‘Shows how blooming 
inaccurate those newspapers are.” 

He took out from his inside pocket 
a thin memorandum book, searched 
slowly among some slips of loose paper, 
and at last took out a cutting from 
some daily journal. 

“The paper from which I clipped 
this was issued a day or two after we 
last met. My attention was called to 
the item by the fact that so shortly 
before we had been in negotiation 
regarding the Rajah—successful and 
pleasant negotiation, if I remember 
rightly —and I signed the papers you 
presented to me without consulting a 
solicitor, and the impression left on my 
mind is that you went away satisfied.” 

“‘Oh, I was perfectly satisfied, my 
lord, perfectly satisfied. Yes, you very 
kindly signed the renewal of the 
charter.” 

“You said, if I remember rightly, 
that the trip of the Rajah was merely 
an experiment. It had something to 
do with the cattle business—a ranch 
in the Argentine Republic.”’ 

“Quite right, my lord. I regret to 
say the business has not been as prosperous as I had hoped.”’ 

‘‘Tam sorry to hear that. I have always looked on ranch- 
ing as asure way to wealth, but it seems there are excep- 
tions. Now, you said to me that, if the experiment did not 
prove successful, which, regrettably, seems to be the ease, 
you would turn the Rajah over to me when she returned.” 

‘But she has not returned, my lord.” 

“Then what does this journal mean by stating that a 
few days after we foregathered in this house the Rajah 
arrived at Plymouth from Brest?” 

“That must be a mistake, my lord. Would you let me 
read the item?” 

Schwartzbrod extended his hand, trembling slightly, 
and took the slip of paper, adjusting his glasses to see 
the better, visibly gaining time before committing himself 
further. 

“‘The item is very brief,’’ commented Stranleigh, ‘‘still, 
it is definite enough. ‘Steamer Rajah, Captain Wilkie, 
arrived at Plymouth from Brest.’”’ 

‘‘That cannot have been our Rajah,”’ said Schwartzbrod 
at last, having collected his wits. ‘‘The captain on your 
steamer, my lord, is named Simmons.” 

“Simmons? Oh, Captain Simmons, of Southampton? 
Why, I know the man. A fine, bluff, old, honest tar, one 
of the bulwarks of Britain. So Simmons was the captain 
of the Rajah, was he? Still, he may have resigned.” 


” 


“He couldn’t resign in mid-ocean, my lord.” 

“Oh, I’ve known the thing done. I’ve known captains 
transferred from one steamer to another on the high 
seas.”’ 

“‘T’ve never heard of such a thing, my lord, unless-one 
vessel was disabled, and then abandoned, when another 
came along.” 

‘My dear Mr. Schwartzbrod, accept my assurance that 


* these daring devils of sea captains do things, once they are 


out of our sight, which we honest men ashore would not 
think of countenancing.”’ 

The company promoter moistened his lips, and stroked 
the lower part of his face gently with his open hand. Lord 
Stranleigh beamed across at him with kindly expectancy, 
as if wishing some sympathetic corroboration of the state- 
ments he had made. At last Stranleigh spoke: ‘‘ There’s 
Captain Simmons; he had set his eye on a bit of property, 
something like five acres, stretching down to Southampton 
Water. There was a cottage and a veranda, and the 
veranda seemed to lure Captain Simmons with its prospect 
of peace, as he passed up Southampton Water in com- 
mand of the disreputable old Rajah. But Simmons never 
could sueceed in saving the money to buy this modest 
homestead, until, at last, more than the money necessary 
was offered him if he did a certain thing. It was a bribe, 
Mr. Schwartzbrod, and, perhaps, at first, he did not see 
where he was steering the blunt snout of the old Rajah. 
He did not completely comprehend into what miasmatic 
and turbid waters his course would lead him. But when, 
at last, he saw it was involving him in theft, in whole- 
sale robbery, and in potential murder, in the sinking of 
ships, and the drowning of a crew, Simmons drew back.” 


He Knew That tor the Next 
Ten Minutes He was Going 
to be Regarded as the Most 
Hopeless Fool in London 


A gentle expression of concern came into Lord Stran- 
leigh’s face as he saw the man before him, in visible dis- 
tress, sinking lower and lower in his chair. 

“Don’t you feel well, Mr. Sechwartzbrod?”’ 

‘“‘Were any names mentioned?”’ Schwartzbrod asked. 

‘‘Simmons told me the tempter was a city man; some 
rank scoundrel who wished to profit by another’s loss, and 
did not hesitate at robbery so long as he was legally safe in 
London, and others were taking the risk. They were to 
take the risk, and he was to secure the property. I even 
doubt if he intended to give the recompense he had prom- 
ised. It amounted in Simmons’ case to nine thousand 
pounds, and only one thousand was needed for the pur- 
chase of the place on which he had set his heart.” 

“But Simmons must have known, if such a sum was 
offered him, that he was undertaking a shady transac- 
tion.” 

“That’s exactly what I told him; but, you see, he had 
committed himself before he realized what he was letting 
himself in for. ‘Chuck the whole business,’ I said to him. 
“You’ve got friends enough who'll buy that little place and 
present it to you. I am willing myself to subscribe part of 
the money,’ and so Simmons struck. He is off, I under- 
stand, on another steamer. He has influential friends who 
got him a better situation than the one he held. Now, as I 
have said, I am willing to put some money on the table to 
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buy that little house near Southampton. How much 
you give, Mr. Schwartzbrod?”’ 

Schwartzbrod’s courage was returning. 

“‘Do you mean to tell me, Lord Stranleigh, that you 
have called a busy man like me to the West End in order 
to ask him for a charity subscription?” 

“Tt was not altogether for charitable purposes that 
requested the pleasure of your call. There is busine 
mixed with it. But you, Schwartzbrod, try to place t 
worst side of yourself before the world. You are really a 
very generous man. At heart you are; now you know it.” 

“T don’t know anything about it, my lord, and I do not 
understand the trend of this conversation.” 

“Well, I have come to the conclusion that you are one of 
the most generous men in London. You have done things 
that I think no other business man in London would at- 
tempt. You do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame, 
as I think the poet said. You’ve been doing me a | great 
benefit, and yet you’ve kept quiet about it.” b 

‘““What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean Frowningshield and his hundred and 
fifty men on my gold reef.” 

“What!” roared Schwartzbrod, springing to his feet. 

“The kidnaping of Mackeller I did not mind. That’s 
all in the day’s work, and a mining engineer must expect a 
little rough-and-tumble in this world.” t 

“T had nothing to do with that, my lord.”’ 

“No, it was Frowningshield who did it. Am I not | 
that you are perfectly blameless? When I learned about 
the Rajah’s expedition, about the money offered to Captain 
Simmons, about the compensation that was to be given to 
Frowningshield, about the running of the ore to Lisbon; 

when I heard all this, so prejudiced 

was my brain that I said to myself: 

‘Here I’ve caught the biggest thief in 

the world.’ But when I learned that 

you had done it, I saw at once what 
your object was. You were going to 
smelt the ore without expense to me, 
take it over in ingots to England, and 
say, ‘Here, Lord Stranleigh, you’re 

‘not half a bad sort of chap. You don’t 

understand anything about mining or 

the harsh ways of this world. Here 
is your gold.’” 

Schwartzbrod collapsed in his chal 

“You see, Mr. Schwartzbrod, there 
were only two alternatives for a poor 
brain like mine to accept: first, that 
you are the most generous man in the 
world; second, that you are the mos 
daring robber in the world. Do you 
think I hesitated? Not for a moment, 

I knew you were no thief. Thieves are 

in Whitechapel and Soho and the 

East End generally, but not in the| 

city of London. They’re all men ol 

law there. You are not a thief, 

you, Mr. |Schwartzbrod? No. The 
sit down, honest man, and write me @ 
check for the nine thousand pounds | 
~ have already paid to Captain Simmons 
and for the amount which you pro mt 
ised to Frowningshield. I accept the 

benefit of your generosity in the sa mi 

spirit in which it is tendered. I ¢ ic 

not ask you where the gold is, I’ll look 
after that; but the new ship you ar 
trying to charter must not sail for the 

Paramakaboo. I cannot accept 

further kind offices from you. All] 

ask of you is to write a check for suc 
an amount that it will fulfill the promises you made to Sim: 
mons and Frowningshield. That’s why I requested you t 
bring your check-book.”’ 

Schwartzbrod, with a groan, sat down at the table anc 
drew forth his check-book. 

Since his first disastrous encounter with Lord Stranleig] 
Schwartzbrod had been animated by a vicious hatred 0) 
this seemingly happy-go-lucky young man, whose atten 
tion appeared to be concentrated mainly on dress; bu o 
they met again and again, this rancor became tincture 
with a slowly rising fear, not of the urbane noble 
intellect, but of his amazing good luck; for nothing coulc 
have persuaded Schwartzbrod that Stranleigh possesse 
intellect of any kind. He regarded this junior financie 
merely as a polite, but brainless, fop. 

To one as rich as Schwartzbrod, the writing of a checkt 
fulfill his promises to Captain Simmons and Frowning 
shield should have been scarcely more important than tht 
tossing of a penny to a beggar by an ordinary man. 
Schwartzbrod brooded over it, grit his teeth, and swe i 


Vengeance: 


And so ee paces and “he hig steamer “Wyehw 
sailed unmolested from southern to northern seas am 
back again, and Mackeller’s smelters tumbled down im 
the safe-deposit some two thousand tons of gold. 


It was when city 
en began to return 
om their summer 
ilidays that a slight 
hisper floated 
und the halls of 
ammon which sent 
whiver up and down 
e backs of shrewd 
sople here and 
ere. The whisper 
is to the effect that 
e Bank of England was in trouble. On three 

darate occasions within as many weeks the 

nk rate had been raised, and now stood at so 

sha figure that it threatened to check enter- 

ise and speculation during the approaching 

tumn, when every one had hoped business 

muld mend in the city. Cautious bankers be- 

n calling in their loans, which is a bank’s 

*thod of shortening sail. Ambitious projects F 
re being abandoned here and there through i 
ir of shortness of money. Companies whose 

ommoters looked forward to a suceessful flotation before 
ristmas were held over. Affairs in the city were stag- 
nt, and weather-wise people feared worse was to come. 
About the beginning of October a sinister rumor went 
road, founded on a highly sensational article in a New 
irk journal. This rumor, on account of its origin, was 
credited at first, but, presently, the world came to learn 
it there was too good a foundation for it. The New 
rk paper said that, as soon as the financial amateurs of 
» British Parliament had placed on the statute-books an 
t commanding the Bank of England by the first of 
auary to maintain its gold reserve at a hundred million 
unds, a powerful syndicate of financial experts had 
on formed in Wall Street for the cornering of gold. 
Wheat had often been cornered, to the great benefit of 
ne one individual, either in New York or Chicago, and to 
universal loss of a hungry world, but no one hitherto had 
‘empted to corner gold. Wheat could not be produced 
will. Once the sowing was done, the mathematicians 
ild estimate very accurately, given a full crop, the 
‘ximum number of bushels of wheat likely to be placed 
the market the coming autumn, and to this amount no 
ncould add, because the production of wheat depended 
the slow revolution of the seasons. With gold it was 
ferent: gold could be produced summer and winter, 
ht and day; therefore no individual, be he as rich as 
das, and no syndicate, however powerful, had hereto- 
e dared to attempt the cornering of gold. Wheat was 
isumed year by year, but gold was practically ever- 
ting, preserved in the shape of ornaments, bullion, plate 
1 what not. Old coinage, minted centuries before the 
th of Christ, was still in existence, and, although a few 
ins of wheat grown in the time of the Pharaohs rested 
the palms of certain mummies, the great bulk of year 
ore last’s wheat was already ground and baked and 
en, 

‘t would seem, then, that the boldest financial coup ever 
empted had been successfully accomplished by the men 
‘Wall Street. This, however, the New York paper 
nted out, was not the case. Tremendous as might be 
Ik consequences of the corner, there was, after all, little 
«to the operators. Gold, unlike wheat, was a staple 
amodity. Wheat roseand fell in price. Gold practically 
“not. These men had paid no exorbitant rates for gold, 
» merely kept silent, and through the help of their 
nts all over the world, they either secured actual 
Session of the available metal, or had obtained an 
ion on it, which did not expire until June, while the 
ik of England was compelled by the new law to acquire 
session of at least a hundred million pounds sterling of 
don January the first. Even if the corner failed, this 
ild entail no loss to the monopolists, because they 
sessed the actual metal for which everything is sold. 


Stranleigh Thought 
He was Thinking 
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No sensational fall in the price of gold could take place, as 
would have been inevitable in the case of wheat should the 
corner fail, while, as a result of the hold-up, if the Bank 
was forced to come to their terms, the profit to be divided 
would be enormous. 

It was also stated that the Wall Street men had secured 
banknotes and orders for gold upon the Bank of England 
which they would present at a critical moment, demanding 
the metal, thus facing this venerable institution with the 
drastic alternative of accepting their 
terms, or suspending payment. 

The Times, in a leading article in- 
tended to soothe the public mind, 
attempted to show that the proposed 
cornering of gold was impossible; that 
millions upon millions of hoarded gold 
would -be brought,out at the proper 
moment if.enough were offered for it; 
that these ntillions were in the pos- 
session of people of whom Wall Street 
knew nothing and had no means of 
getting in touch with. 

This article had some effect in 
staying the panic, or at least in post- 
poning it. Those responsible for the 
management of the Bank of England 
kept silent, as is their usual course, 
and for a week it seemed, so great was 
the confidence of Englishmen in their 
most important financial institution, 
that nothing disastrous was about to 
happen. Then stocks of all kinds be- 
gan to come down with a run. One 

>» important house failed, then another, 

™ and another, and another, and shrewd 

A men realized that both England and 

America were face to face with the 

greatest financial disaster of modern 

times. It seemed that the punishment 

fitted the crime, because of the fact 

that in America, which originated the 

oe crisis, the panic was much more severe 

} than in England, and throughout all 

the United States, especially in the 

West, there was a simultaneous denun- 

ciation of Wall Street, to which Wall Street, accustomed 
to popular ebullition, paid little attention. 

In England meetings were held calling on the Govern- 
ment to rescind their bill, and give the Bank more time; 
but, as was pointed out, the Bank had not asked for time, 
and, although the directors were known to have been bit- 
terly opposed to the bill, the Government could scarcely 
with dignity offer relief where relief had not been sought. 

Lord Stranleigh sat at ease in one of the comfortable 
leather-covered armchairs which helped to mitigate the 
austerities of life in the smoking-room of the Corinthian 
Club. His attitude was one of meditation. The right leg 
was thrown over the left: his fingertips met together, and 
those rather fine, honest eyes of his were staring through 
the thin film of smoke, and apparently seeing nothing. 
One of the men who had successfully borrowed money from 
him the day before, and whose salutation Lord Stranleigh 
ignored, not on account of the 
borrowed money, but simply be- 
cause he had not seen the bor- 
rower, remarked to some friends 
that Stranleigh thought he was 
thinking, which caused a laugh, 
as these people did not know that 
the same remark had been made 
many years before, and were also 
under the delusion that Stran- 
leigh was incapable of thought. 

The Corinthian Club, as every 
one knows, is more celebrated as 
a centre of sport than as a resort 
of business men, yet it has two or 
three of the latter on its very 
select list of members. One of 
these entered, paused at the door, 
and looked about him for a 
moment as if wishing to find a 
chair alone, or searching for some 
friend whom he expected to 
meet. This was Alexander 
Corbitt, manager of Selwyn’s 
Bank, a smooth-faced, harsh- 
featured man, under whose direc- 
tion this bank, although a private 
institution, stood almost as high 
in public estimation as the Bank 
of England itself. As Corbitt 
stood there, the dreamy nature 
of Lord Stranleigh’s gaze changed 
into something almost approach- 
ing alertness. 

“Corbitt,” he said, ‘‘here’s 
a chair waiting for you.” 


A Gentle Expression 
of Concern Came Into 


Lord Stranleigh’s Face 
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The banker, without hesitation, strode forward and sat 
down, There was a certain definite directness about each 
movement of his body which contrasted strikingly with the 
indifferent, indolent air assumed by most of the members 
—a decisive man of iron nerves, even one who knew little 
of him might have summed him up. 

“What will you imbibe?” asked Stranleigh. 

“Nothing, thank you. I just dropped in at the club for 
a bite of dinner, and having a few moments to spare will 
now indulge in one cigar, then I must return to the bank.”’ 

‘‘What, at this hour of the evening? I thought banks 
closed at four o’clock, or is it three?” 

“‘T expect to be there all night,” said Corbitt shortly, as 
he held a match to his cigar. 

“I wanted to ask you a few questions.” 

“Ask them.” 

“You know I am as ignorant as a child of all matters 
pertaining to finance, high and low?” : 

“Yes, I know that.” 

““What’s all this fuss about, Corbitt?” * 

“What fuss?” 

‘Why, the accounts I read in the evening papers, and 
the morning papers, too, for that matter. They say there’s 
a panic in the city. Is there?” 

The banker laughed—a low, harsh, mirthless laugh. 

“Yes, there’s a panic,” he said. ‘‘ You are not nipped in 
it, I hope? I was told you were dabbling in the city a 
while ago. Is that true?” 

“Oh, merely a small flutter, Corbitt, on behalf of some 
friends of mine.” 

““Have you been speculating lately?” 

“Oh, no. I possess neither the brains nor knowledge 
requisite for success in the city.” 

“Brains and knowledge are at a discount just now. 
What is needed is cash. The biggest fool with ready cash 
can do more at this moment than the wisest man with a 
world of knowledge.” 

“Then I'd better jump into the turmoil,” said Stranleigh, 
smiling. 

“Take my advice and keep out of it. There are rocks 
ahead. I see by to-night’s papers that Conrad Schwartz- 
brod has gone under, and has carried down with him six or 
seven men who are considered the most acute financiers 
in the city. In ordinary times their standing might be 
supposed unimpeachable.” 

“Schwartzbrod bankrupt! 
lent bankruptcy, surely?” 

“No, it isn’t. Everything has been swept away. He’s 
had no time to hedge, or you may depend upon it he would 
have done so.” 

‘Corbitt, what's the cause of the whole thing? Can’t a 
man of your powerful intellect make it plain as A B C to an 
infant of my calibre?” 

‘The cause is simple enough. It is the attempt to do the 
right thing in the wrong way. The cause is the Bank of 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Then it must be a fraudu- 
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NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


They are Sweet and White Like You” 


“I Send You Some Flowers. 
IV 
Gion Court, Marcu 4, 190-. 

HAVE been ill, desperately ill, since the day, several 

| months past, when I last wrote in my journal. That 
day seemed to bring me to the end of everything. 

The next found me dry and wild, with my throat scorch- 

ing like a piece of cocoa matting under a red-hot stove. 

Jane looked awfully scared. She applied simple rem- 
edies at once, but by the evening I was worse, so I knew 
I must be quite ill. 

After that everything about me melted for weeks into a 
blur—a murky cloud of half-conscious pain and stupor, 
illuminated by occasional keen flashes wherein real things 
were seen and felt with a poignancy health cannot know. 
The faces and voices that seem like phantom shapes and 
sounds in illness remain vivid phantoms in the memory — 
they stand out stark and white like chalk-marks on a 
blackboard. 

The face of Narcissus! Shall I ever forget it? 

The face of the soul of Narcissus—cowed, 
blanched to a grayish, tremulous whiteness! 

Jane telegraphed him to Newport, where he had gone 
for a Christmas house-party with Mrs. Gilsey. He came 
—I saw him, through misty, burning eyes, standing at my 
door, looking white and apprehensive. Jane went to him 
and whispered something. He stood there paralyzed 
with horror for an instant—speechless, trembling visibly 
with fear—not fear for me: self-fear, self-preservation! 

I knew intuitively I was nothing of human concern to 
him—nothing more in his eyes than an infected animal 
or a contagious garment. His pale lips trembled, but 
could utter no sound. He turned and fled! 

I can see him now at that instant—the blue artery 
throbbing on his blanched brow; the horrified, burning 
blue eyes; the lips on the verge of opening to a shriek of 
terror. I will paint that face some day—lI will call it 
“Fright.” 

Now I know that the word Jane whispered to him 
was “diphtheria,” and that is what I had first, with 
what the doctor calls ‘‘complications”’ afterward—I be- 
lieve, brain-fever followed. Disease always attacks our 
weakest spots. 

For days and days Jane moved omnipresent in the murk 
and ministered to choking throat and splitting head. 
And then there was also a strange presence in the room 
every day. It began by being an Easter-egg, oval and 
bald and shiny; just as I got hold of it and went to crack 
it on the corner of my old Dutch bed, there it stood with a 
purple tie and frock coat and checked vest, gazing at me 
reproachfully with its big, solemn eyes shining through 
thick window-panes without any frames. Then I’d get 
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awfully sorry I had tried to crack it and would say: ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon!’’ So the days went on—the days but 
not the nights; for often in the darkness seemed to come 
the frightened face of Narcissus—a horror, a shame, a vivid 
wraith in the shadows of the night. It came until the 
spell of its cruelty was broken. Then it vanished, and 
memory was slowly healed and health came creeping back. 

It was that night I thought I should be buried alive, 
because I could not call to the frightened mask of Nar- 
cissus—that night, in the midst of wild nights, the wildest 
and strangest of them all. I could hear only my heart 
crying: ‘‘Oh! Narcissus, save me—love me—be true— 
be brave, be a man!” But the cruel face hung there 
immutable; and the blackness smothered me and sank 
down into my soul; and then, as my eyes closed and I felt 
myself going, there came to me the dewy, heavenly 
fragrance of violets. I breathed their odor till my eye- 
lids unclosed. 

The scent seemed to have cleared my vision, and in my 
study I saw a shining golden light. It illumined a face— 
gentle, sorrowful, steadfast, without fear; not the trans- 
figured face of Narcissus, but that of my Guidarello, my 
Crusader, who had stepped down from the frame above 
my desk to stand there and bar the gate of death. For, in 
that instant, through the scent of the flowers and the surety 
of a brave heart, I knew I had been swung across from 
the darkness back to earth. 

With the strength of that knowledge I gave a ery and 
stretched out my arms, and, then, I can recall nothing 
more, save that pain and apprehension fled and I floated 
away into a profound, unconscious rest. 

After that my first impressions were of dim, rustling 
sounds and eerie whispers about my bed. Then, one 
morning, I looked up at sunrise and saw Jane, gaunt and 
actual as a lone pine on a prairie. So I knew things were 
real again. 

Then, when the Easter-egg came in, his body stayed 
with his head and he seemed like a citadel of strength with 
an ivory dome. I clung to his kind hand and wept upon 
it without reason or restraint. 

That opened the floodgates—they flowed freely for 
weeks. 

After I got all dried out and clear-eyed and level- 
minded, I was still weak. Day followed day in this way 
until last week. Then, one morning when I felt quite 
strong and alert, and didn’t want to sleep, and Jane was 
sitting by me, I asked her to go and get the picture of 
my Crusader hanging above my desk. I could not see it 
from my bed. 

My old nurse brought the picture. There he lay—my 
Steadfast Knight with his good sword beside him. She 
put it at the foot of my bed. 

“Jane,” I asked, ‘‘has Mr. Inness been here since that 
first day?” 

““No, Miss Sophie.” My old nurse turned her face 
away. The red from her hair suffused her cheek and 
throat with a burning glow. 

“Just you and the Easter-egg, Jane?” I asked. 

““No, Miss Sophie.” 

““Who else then, Jane?’”’ 

“Mr. Morgan was here,” 

“Often?” 

“Every day to inquire, but only once here in these 
rooms, dearie.’’—She was silent some time, and, when she 
spoke again, her voice was low and husky: ‘‘It was the 
night ye were thought to be dyin’, me darlint.”’ 

‘‘And where was Mr. Inness that night? Did you 
telephone him?” The question hurt, and I felt myself 
flushing. Again Jane turned away and reddened. 

“Of course, dearie,’’ she said, ‘‘an’—an’ ” she 
hesitated, ‘‘the gentleman he was staying with said he 
was ill.” 

I fell back on my pillows, relieved that some excuse 
had been sent to shield him, 

“And you told the doctor and Mr. Morgan this, didn’t 
you, Jane?’”’ I asked anxiously. Oh, I just couldn’t 
bear people to know Narcissus was a coward —least of all 
that fearless friend who had shared the night-watches 
with my nurse and my physician! 

Jane answered me, saying: ‘‘ Yes, Miss Sophie.” 

I took her knotted, old, kind hand in mine and said: 
“Thank you, Jane, darling. Now, tell me about it— 


she answered. 


everything, and why you didn’t call on Mr. Van Cort? ~ 


He is my cousin and should have been the one to depend 
upon.” 

She explained how she had telephoned Jack Van Cort 
at the Calumet Club, but he was at Palm Beach. Late 
in the afternoon, as I began to grow worse, Gordon Morgan 
had called to leave me a book, and she told him of my 


illness. He had sent his doctor at onc 
Mr. Morgan had cabled Mamma eve 
day of my critical illness. The nightt 
doctor thought I might not get through, he just would sta 

“Didn’t you and the doctor warn him, Jane? Didr 
you beg him not to take such a risk?”’ I asked. 

Jane gave a hopeless shrug. 

“He ain’t got a face you can argue with, Miss Soph 
Of course, I heard the doctor tell him it was foolish, as_ 
was risking his own life, but he just set that firm chin 
his an’ said there was no one else to be by you an’ he w 
not goin’ to leave that night, an’ that settled it.” 

It was his flowers and the sight of his steadfast face th 
banished death and, in the swinging of the pendulum, s 
me safely over on the shore of life! When I met him fir 
he began to help me to save my soul from the poisono 
air I lived in, and now he had saved my body! 

Narcissus has hovered solicitously over me daily—| 
letter. Jane brought me a pile of his silver-crested, lila 
scented notes to-day, for each day of the eighty days 
my illness he has written me a beautiful note. Here 
the first one; it is worth recording: 


My Rose of the World : 

baranse I was forced by wise judgment to leave you 
the care of others, think not that my heart is at rest. 
am laden with anguish over the illness of my well-belove 
my beautiful one, my star of light and guidance in da 
places. Although my heart and soul and body cry o 
to stay beside you, to be your supreme solace and ¢ 
pendence, I know it would not be wise for me to take su 
arisk. You need my material aid. I must work hard 
maintain you and give you every care and comfort in t] 
dark hour. What would become of us if I, too, fell ill? 

I am in comfortable quarters with a bachelor frier 
I am writing when I have the strength and inspiral 
do so, and he does my typewriting for me. 

I am loving you, praying for you, my darling, living 
you every moment, ministering to you in spirit, if | 
actually. 

May the gods who govern the fates of the young a 
beautiful creatures of earth defend you in this awful tin 
Youareallinalltome. I worship—I adore you, and la 

Your husband-lover, 
Narcissus, 

Added to this was a postscript asking that Jane shoi| 
telephone my condition every day and should never wri) 
Of course, Jane did write letters, I am sure, for she kn 
that fear of my disease prompted my request. 

Poor Narcissus, he sends me flowers, too! He does | 
best I suppose. I’m sorry for him. I can’t fancy how 
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Jane Said the Doctor Thought There Might Still be 
Some Danger of Contagion 
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| feel to be a coward. I’m a woman, but I never felt 
aid of anything in my life. It must be awful for a man 
to be a coward, to suffer from that frightful disease of the 
soul which crops out and clutches its victims and over- 
masters the reason as illness does the body. 

I'll try to forgive when I’m strong; but now—— 


‘ ; 
I was interrupted here by a note and some flowers—and 
here is the note: 


My dear Mrs. Inness : 

Bam off for Europe sooner than I expected, sailing in 
the Cedric to-morrow. I am glad to feel sure, before 
going, that you will soon be well. I send you some 

wers. They are sweet and white like you. I hope on 
my return to find you well and happy. Good-by. 

4 Yours faithfully, 
> GEORGE GorRDON MorGan. 


Jane is awful slow with my broth. I wish she’d hurry. 
I feel so faint. Oh! dear, if I had died it would have been 
restful and—final. The more alive I get the deader I feel! 


Iam rich! WEDNESDAY. 

Think of it!—I, Sophie Van Cort Inness, social secretary 
and general utility artist—I who never dreamed of any- 
thing but poverty and a struggle for my 
daily bread all my life—I am suddenly 
presented with a fortune! 

It dropped into my lap from the most un- 
expected source. 

_ Jack Van Cort brought me the astounding 
news to-day. He had just returned from 
Florida, and Jane primped me. 

_ Jack came accompanied by a small boy 
attached to a crate of grapefruit, a basket 
of iron-gray moss, a box of orange-blossoms, 
shells and photographs and various other 
Southern souvenirs. Jack looked like a 
tropical Santa Claus, nor was the suggestion 
dispelled by his unprefaced announcement 
as he sat down amid his bounty: 

“Sophie, my girl, you are an heiress!” 

I almost fell oif my pillows into his arms 
ind the grapefruit. 

“Jack,” I warned, ‘‘don’t scare me that 
way. I cry so easily these days.” 

“It’s the truth, Sophie,”’ he insisted. ‘‘I 
am the herald appointed to bear to the 
Princess the news of her fortune.” yee 
_ “Nonsense!” I said. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with you, Jack, dear?” 

“Tt’s the will of our late mutual cousin, 
aretchen Van Cort.” 

“What, the sour old maid who sent me 
she miniature of Bettina?” 

“Yes. Now, she has increased her bene- 
its by dying and leaving you a fortune!” 
_ The whole thing seemed fantastic. 

“What did she do it for, Jack?”’ I asked, 
still dazed and unbelieving. 

“Why, because you were the only rela- 
‘ive, Sophie, who had the sand to resent her 
nsolence and tell her the truth—or write 
t, at least—in reply to that nasty note of 
ters she sent you by me with her gift. We 
iad let her hector and insult us all her life 
yecause she was so old and so rich, and 
rour telling her the truth she seems to have 
ippreciated, for she coughed up 4 

“Oh, Jack, please, don’t speak that way 
of a dead person!” 

“Well, she has, or at least she did, and it 
‘mounts to the neat sum of three hundred 
‘housand dollars bestowed upon Sophie for being a bad, 
‘esentful girl to her spinster cousin. The rest goes to 
charity, but she has bequeathed you also the religious 
ewels she wrote you she would leave to a more sedate 
wranch of the family.” 
| “What! the crosses and saints and moonstone cherubs?’’ 
| Jack produced a copy of the eccentric codicil by which I 
iad suddenly bloomed into a jewel-freighted heiress. 
“Oh! Jack,” I cried, “think of it! I can pay for the 
‘ot-water bags and medicines and disinfectants all right 
way; and I can pension off’’—I had almost said 

arcissus’—‘“‘I mean I can help Mamma and Jane, and 
an go away for a holiday, and have sweet clothes without 
aving to sew and plan and strive. I will have rooms 
all of flowers, and I’ll never again wear gloves that smell 
ke automobiles; and I can help girls who are poor and 
aven’t anybody to look after them, and can keep them 
‘om getting married when they shouldn’t.”’ 

“Go on. What else?” said Jack, beaming with joy 
ver my happiness. 

“Tl never shop on Sixth Avenue again, or wash out 
ty own handkerchiefs and dry them on the mirror. 
nd, oh, Jack,” I said, “I'll have my hat with the white 
lume!” 

Then I told him how I had yearned for that plume and 
|OW it would make mé feel richer than anything else to 
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have it right away. So he has promised to potter all 
over Fifth Avenue and have some hats with white plumes 
sent me to look at. 

Of course, I won’t get my money for some time, but 
Jack can arrange for me to be trusted now, and, although 
I can’t get out yet, I can try the hat on and look at it and 
know I’ve got it, and it’s what I did want so. 

Oh, the blessing of this money! We were at the end of 
our shallow resources, Jane and I, for yesterday I dragged 
it out of her that her money had supplied our needs for all 
the weeks of my illness. Mamma is still in hard luck, and 
Narcissus had not sent a penny. 

He called yesterday. I saw a long, white slice of his 
face through the stingy crack Jane opened. I turned my 
face to the wall. Jane said I was asleep, and added the 
doctor thought there might still be some danger of 
contagion. 

That was enough! 

I must soon write to him kindly, though. I wouldn’t 
deserve the blessing of my fortune unless it made me 
willing to take up my cross and trudge along with it. I’ll 
do it—soon. But I just want to lie here a while and let 
the knowledge of my blessings percolate through my sore 
heart and tired body. Oh! It isa poultice. It may not 
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be a sovereign remedy that reaches the roots of a canker, 
but it does soothe the surface of things! 
Fripay. 

I will write Narcissus to-morrow, telling him to come 
and see me. 

It’s been hard to make up my mind. Lots of times, in 
the darkness of the night, I’ve felt that, if I had my bag of 
gold under my pillow, I’d creep out of bed and run away. 

But I won’t shirk. I will try again and again to help 
Narcissus—not here, but out somewhere ina pretty country 
place that I shall buy. I will take Narcissus there and 
begin by getting him to play golf and brown himself up, 
so he will get to look more like a real man. Weshall have 
the white house and the rose-garden I’ve dreamed of, and 
the baby lambs and ducks and horses, and all sorts of 
healthy things; and, maybe, Narcissus will grow different 
and get to be a sure-enough man and a wholesome poet. 

Out in that nice atmosphere he may get to writing poems 
like Wordsworth as he grows older and simmers down. 
Wordsworth wrote poems to girls, too—calm, gentle 
verses. There’s nothing lovelier in the English language 
than his poem to Lucy, but I don’t believe Narcissus ever 
could write such a tempered lyric. His are so sultry. 
Wordsworth must have been a dear! 

I’m not going to nag Narcissus, though, when we settle 
down together again. Isha’n’t ever let him know I knew 
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he was a craven about my illness. There’s no use trying 
to face anybody like Narcissus. He slips and won’t 
be faced, and the only way is to take him as he is, accept 
everything as he presents it, and be cheerful and kind. 

I can never feel the same. I can never even fancy I 
love him; but I can help him, and helping is a wife’s 
duty and—l’ve got to do it, that’s all. 

Monpba Y. 

Susan Phelps, she of the stringy hair and old bachelor 
beaux, dropped in for tea this afternoon. She said she 
had met Arthur at Mrs. Gilsey’s a few days before, and he 
told her it was all right for her to come. She added that 
she knew, of course, I must be almost well, or my husband 
would have been with me. 

I answered, “‘Certainly,’”’ and smiled. Evidently Susan 
does not know the kind of husband I’ve got. 

She added the information that Mrs. Gilsey had gone to 
Canada to-day, so, I suppose, Narcissus will be lonely, and, 
if he is not too much alarmed by my last message, he will 
come again, and I will have to see him. I have not heard 
from him, though, since wrote. That’saweekago. I’m 
up now, able to take a little walk in the Park every day. 
The rooms have been aired and smoked and drenched in a 
fashion to frighten to death the most vindictive and 
malevolent of germs, so he needn’t be afraid 
any more. But I’ve no doubt he is. 

Susan said she met Mrs.,Gilsey and her 
procession along Twenty-third Street on 
its way to the ferry. Mrs. Gilsey had 
called out at the top of her lungs to Susan, 
that one of her spaniels was ill and 
couldn’t stand this warm winter, so the 
doctor had advised the change. She had 
two traps and a ’bus, three maids, a bunch 
of dogs and a valet. That was all Susan 
saw as the procession passed, and it seems 
quite enough for a casual glimpse. 

Nobody knows about my fortune yet. I 
asked Jack not to tell, and I know the other 
Van Corts haven’t told, because they are 
bursting with rage and mortification, Jack 
says, that Miss Van Cort should have be- 
haved so toward them. However, I told 
Susan of it and, I suppose, she will spread 
the news. 

She was quite impressed, it seemed to 
me, though I can’t see why. She asked 
if I should not take Miss Van Cort’s place 
in the family, and that made me hysteri- 
cal. Susan is one of those awfully serious- 
minded girls where worldly matters are 
concerned. She reproved me, and said I 
did not seem to appreciate what it meant 
to be placed in the shoes of an aristo- 
cratic old lady with a fortune sufficient 
to sustain the position. I told herI didn’t 
want to sustain anything; that I just 
wanted to be peaceful and have the people 
I loved about me, and not change at all. 


I had just started to write again to 
Narcissus when the postman handed me 
this letter: 

Hotel Belvidere, 
Toronto, Can., Marcu —. 
My Woodland Rose : 

The above address may surprise you, 
yet I think you must have known how 
hurt I have felt for some time because, 
when I called, eager to see you and press 
you to my lonely heart again, I was refused 
admittance by that vindictive, orange- 
haired, lemon-tempered Celtic spinster 
whom you insist upon retaining in your service against 
my will and judgment. I felt that she received from you 
the right to enforce her insolent authority. 

It has grieved me, my darling, I have felt like an alien— 
an outcast. I do not reproach you, my beloved, yet I, 
too, have suffered in this illness of yours. I pray God you 
may never know how much. 


(Yes, but I did know, Narcissus—I saw it all that day 
in your horrified face!) 


Now that you are well, or practically so, I feel it due 
to myself to take a little holiday. My dear friend, whose 
guest I am, thinks I am looking worn and sad and pale, 
and she has been most kind and sympathetic in my dark 
hours of anxiety. I think of you at night, my Golden 
Rose; I dream of your beauty at sunrise. 

May the gods of youth and love and hope bless and keep 
you for my homecoming. Your lover, 

Narcissus. 

I put the letter down and laughed—a short, mirthless 
laugh from parched depths. I should have been used 
to the surprises of Narcissus by this time, I felt, yet the 
last act staggered me. It was so like him to throw the 
blame of his own neglect on me! 

It would be characteristic of the moral legerdemain of 
Narcissus for him to get a divorce in Canada on the ground 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Dark and Bloody Ground 


OLORADO is the most hopeless State in the Union,”’ 
says Ben B. Lindsey, Denver’s famous juvenile court 
judge. 

But that depends upon the point of view. Unless we 
are mistaken, the Socialists regard it as the most hopeful 
State in the Union. It is ridden by a league of mine and 
franchise owners as predatory, as ruthless and as fatuous 
as the most enthusiastic disciple of social revolution could 
wish to see. 

In the interests of the dominant gang, the worst crimes 
of our times against democratic institutions have there 
been committed. 

A jockied legislature nullified the miners’ lawful victory 
at the polls in carrying an eight-hour-day constitutional 
amendment. A complaisant court acquiesced in suspension 
of habeas corpus. That time has exerted no saving influ- 
ence is quite clearly shown by the recent election of Guggen- 
heim, of the Smelter Trust, to the United States Senate. 

Colorado is the richest of Western States, except Cali- 
fornia; but has only twenty-four thousand farms. Indian 
Territory has twice as many; Oklahoma, three times as 
many, and, with half the total wealth, two and a half times 
as much money in agricultural implements. 

Colorado’s total wealth is nearly half of Wisconsin’s, 
for example, but only ten per cent. is in farms, against 
nearly forty per cent. for Wisconsin. Having total wealth 
equal to Connecticut, Colorado does not figure at all in the 
Comptroller’s savings-banks returns. 

Admittedly, our system will work most easily where a 
large mass of the people have some property stake. Where 
the community consists more of rich employers and their 
employed, the former might well exercise some measure 
of moderation and general decency, merely for the sake of 
institutions which they inherited. 

Unfortunately, this view has never appealed to the 
dominant property-owning class in Colorado. By con- 
sistently insisting upon the last ounce of advantage which 
they could possibly obtain by any means, they have con- 
tributed mightily to the evolution in that State of an 
intense class feeling and antagonism which cheers the 
Socialists, but does not cheer at all such citizens as Judge 
Lindsey in the other camp. 


Society’s Gallery 


WE SYMPATHIZE very much with a society leader 
who feels outraged because the newspapers pub- 
lished an unauthorized and untrue announcement of her 
engagement. But it is also true that we sympathize very 
much with the newspapers. 

Observe the daily society column in your favorite paper, 
and the illustrated full page on Sunday. This represents 
the labors of from one to three reporters. Is Mrs. Brown- 
White to entertain some friends at dinner? She kindly 
tells the reporter all about it, including what kind of posies 
she will have on the table and, if he insists upon it, what 
her guests will have to eat. At Miss Smith-Thompson’s 
swell wedding the management makes arrangements to 
accommodate representatives of the press exactly as at a 
prize-fight or a political convention. Notice of Mrs. Jones- 
Johnson’s musicale is sent in by mail for publication, and 
the good lady really thinks the event.is charged with an 
important public interest. 

Indeed, on a slightly lower level, among the near- 
swell, there is much bitterness and heart-burning if the 
society editor leaves out notices of the little engagements, 
weddings and teas. 
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It is an open question how long smart society ‘would 
exist if the press did not provide a well-filled public gallery 
to look on in mingled awe and envy. Society, by the 
generous manner in which it facilitates reporting, recog- 
nizes the gallery as an integral part of the show. A society 
leader should be as indulgent to the occasional indiscre- 
tions of the press as popular actresses proverbially are, 
and for just the same reason. In fact, when you come 
to think of it, the two classes are here in the same boat. 

It is unpleasant to have false statements of one’s inti- 
mate personal affairs spread on the front page. But can 
one afford to quarrel with the publicity agency and take 
the risk of an empty gallery? 


Wouldn't Miss the Big Parade 


TANDARDS of amusement differ. Not far from where 
Syracuse, New York, now stands, the Seneca Indians 
gave a grand entertainment in honor of La Salle and his 
party of explorers. Asa climacteric feature a prisoner was 
tortured six hours at the stake, cooked alive and eaten. 
Father Galinee, the historian of the excursion, was so un- 
sympathetic to the spirit of his hosts as to call it ‘‘the most 
miserable spectacle I ever beheld in my life.” 

There is no strictly logical connection, yet we are re- 
minded of this by the fact that half a million people stood 
packed on blistering flagstones in Philadelphia, the other 
day, to watch a few thousand others toil gasping over the 
hot pavement. That some three thousand people suc- 
cumbed to the heat merely makes the spectacle more 
extraordinary. 

Such urban exhibitions are common. We think they 
completely disprove the current notion that life in a city 
is, on an average, more varied and interesting than life in 
the country. Certainly, nothing but a rage to ‘‘see some- 
thing’ that was begotten of the last extremity of bore- 
dom could drive great crowds into the sun to watch a 
street parade in the dog-days. To the poor spectacle 
itself, add the great bodily discomfort, and even danger, of 
viewing it, and you get a measure of the incredible extreme 
to which city folk will only too gladly go for the sake of a 
little variety. 

We wonder why some enterprising person does not 
popularize the steel mills in Pittsburg and the stockyards 
in Chicago as dog-days’ pleasure resorts. Or even why the 
growing movement for public bathhouses, bathing beaches, 
small parks and playgrounds does not gather tenfold 
momentum. 


A Reorganization Recipe 


PLAN to reorganize the Chicago Union Traction 
Company was announced the other day. This com- 
pany’s tangible and intangible property has been appraised, 
and the total value fixed, by agreement with the city, at 
thirty-two million dollars. 

Under the agreement, earnings are limited to five per 
cent. upon this sum and forty-five per cent. of net surplus 
profits, after setting aside fourteen per cent. for main- 
tenance and depreciation—the other fifty-five per cent. 
going to the city. 

When the reorganization committee met, we understand 
one member proposed that, as the total value of the prop- 
erty was thirty-two million dollars and earnings restricted 
as above, no more than thirty-two million dollars of stocks 
and bonds should be issued. 

Thereupon, all was confusion. Two members of the 
committee fainted. Another shouted for the police to 
come and take the anarchist into custody. 

When peace was restored, the committee consulted its 
dreambook and briskly evolved a plan, which provides 
that bonds shall be issued to the amount of thirty-two 
million dollars, or the total value of the property—and 
then some income debentures, some capital stock, some 
certificates of beneficial interest divided into series A, B 
and C, and some collateral trust notes, all footing up to 
about sixty millions, or double the value of the property. 

We hear that the incendiary member who proposed an 
honest capitalization will be indicted. May his fate be a 
warning! Once give footing to the notion that a property 
may, in some exceptional cases, be reorganized without 
issuing bales of bogus ‘‘securities,”” and one of Wall Street’s 
chief sources of profit will be imperiled. 

No matter how patently aqueous the ‘‘securities”’ are, 
there is always an encouraging possibility that, in a rigged 
market, some of them may be worked off on credulous 
investors. 


The Cost of the Goods 


HIS is a true human document, offered for what it 
may be worth: 

“‘T’ve been buying some lately of the mail-order houses 
and saving money by doing it,’ said the farmer; ‘‘but, by 
Jolly, I don’t know. I was in ’s grocery to-day and 
heard him talking with the new man that’s rented a piece 
of ; said he’d like to carry him, but that he [really 
couldn’t do it. 
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“After the man went out, says I, ‘Henry, what’s th 
matter with that man that you won’t carry him?’ A 
he says, ‘Nothing, that I know of; but I just can’t do it 
The mail-order houses and the fellows that come through 
taking orders till they get enough to fill a car, make us sel 
so close and take so much cash trade that I just can’t put 
another account on my books to carry over till grapes are 
sold.’ 

‘‘Well, sir, twenty years ago—I guess, I wouldn’t hayes 
been here, if Henry hadn’t carried me a whole year. I was 
meeting payments on this place, and the crops failed 
No, sir, I guess I wouldn’t have been here, if Henry ha 
carried me. And I was just thinking to myself, ‘May! 
that renter’ll have to throw up the sponge, same’s I'd ha¢ 
to do.’ When I painted my buildings, I saved thirteey 
dollars buying of a mail-order house, and it seemed lik 
throwing money away not to doit. But, by Jolly, I 7 
know.” 

Many others don’t know, and are thinking about it—a 
we find from much evidence. The price mark doesn’t 
always tell the cost of the goods. Certain Southern com: 
munities may buy cotton quite cheaply—because it wa: 
spun by the stunting toil of their children. Wool wouk 
be a better bargain for them. The price mark does noi 
always tell the whole story. 3 
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Wanted — A Political Term 


E NOTICE a political designation that is new to us 
namely, ‘‘ Roosevelt Democrat.” 

We know that stalwart Democracy of New York whiel 
is led and ornamented by Mr. August Belmont, of th 
Traction Trust. In Illinois a powerful and dominant wings 
of the party looks for guidance to Mr. Roger Sullivan, o 
the Gas Trust. In Indiana, we believe, Mr. Thomas Tag. 
gart still commands a numerous and decidedly enthusiastic 
following. 

Borrowing an admirable phrase from Mr. Hearst, we 
should call this ‘‘The Democracy that Acts.” Mr. Bel 
mont’s activities produced an inflation of about a hundrec 
million dollars in the capitalization of the Traction Trust 
while Mr. Sullivan, in his humbler field, got action to th 
extent of six millions on the capitalization of the Gai 
Trust. 

The speaking Democracy of Mr. Bryan is, of course, con 
trasted to this active school in a manner painfully sharp 
If there is to be injected a Rooseveltian Democracy 
disagreeing both with the Democracy of Mr. Bryan an 
that of Mr. Belmont, the outlook may fairly be describec 
as confused. 

We like words to which a certain meaning attaches 
As the Presidential campaign looms less than a year away 
we begin to yearn for a word, or words, by which organize 
opposition to the Republicans may be tersely designated 

Of course, we shall have the Prohibitionists. Every 
body knows what they mean. 

But, unfortunately, the Prohibitionists, as a politica 
power, are a subject for editorial discussion only afte 
the election is over and the final returns tabulated i 
percentages. 


The Really Rich FolK 


ELGIUM, supporting over seven million people on a 
area smaller than Maryland, is much the most densel: 
populated country in the world. She has had much 0 
which to be proud, but her working class was the leas 
fortunate in Western Europe. s 
Wages were lowest, and it used to be the laborer’s cor 
mon experience to begin work in mine or factory unde 
the age of ten. The misery of the weavers of Ghent wal 
fairly proverbial. ai 
In Ghent, as we read in a recent account of the country, 
stands a certain spacious mansion in a beautiful garder 
Formerly it housed the most aristocratic club in the city 
But the club could not bear the expense, and gave it uy 
So, now, these same weavers of Ghent have bought th’ 
house; equipped it with café, library, theatre, assembly 
room, and, on Sundays and féte days, they throng the fin 
garden. 
In the same town the workman’s ‘‘Vooruit”’ ! 
a big department store, with theatre and club-rooms U} 
stairs. In Brussels the ‘‘ House of the People,”’ owned b 
the workmen, cost two hundred and fifty thousand dollar! 
In nearly every considerable Belgium town the workmen 
coéperative society owns a handsome building, containin 
a store, theatre, café and club-rooms. g 
This is not because the individual Belgian workman he 
grown rich. Economically, his lot is far from a happy on 
Politically, after fifty years of vigorous fighting, he he 
not yet attained equal universal suffrage. Codperatiol 
compelled by crushing pressure, makes him collective) 
rich enough to afford a club house that the aristocra! 
found too expensive. # 
There is really no wealth and no power save that of th 
common people. © 
They have only to get together and the rest of 
population becomes mere fringe. + 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


yerious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Pronounced Pebbody 


OR can it be said that George Peabody — pronounced 
NI Pebbody— Wetmore, of Newport, Rhode Island, is 
. yet out of the woods; but he took the first long, full 
eath he has encompassed since last January, the other 
, when eighteen of the members of the Republican 
ganization of the State declared him their candidate for 
mator. That does not make Mr. Wetmore Senator, for 
e Legislature has a few parting words to say; but it 
sars the atmosphere a bit, especially as Colonel Samuel 
Colt, his implacable opponent, has declared himself out 
the race. 

It really has been a shame the way Rhode Island has 
sated Mr. Wetmore. He has been a Senator for twelve 
ars, and, naturally, he wants to be a Senator for twelve 
ars more. After a statesman gets beyond the twelve- 
ar limit in the Senate he is incurable. Mr. Wetmore, 
yking on a Senatorship as a gentleman’s job, and being a 
ntleman—Newport brand—thought it due him to be 
ntinued. Certain rude and, possibly, ungentlemanly 
rsons in Rhode Island thought otherwise. Thus, when 
-- Wetmore went to the Legislature, a large portion of 
e Legislature went to him, conversely, and adjournment 
me in a deadlock with no Senator chosen and George 
abody—pronounced Pebbody—Wetmore out of office 
- the first time in a long space. 

It is not so much that Mr. Wetmore needs the office. 
2 does not. His father was an industrious and frugal 
in and left Mr. Wetmore in that delectable position 
ere he never had to work, which habit of life he carried 
the Senate with him. Still, men whose fathers have 
en as thoughtful as was the elder Wetmore must have 
me occupation, or diversion, or divertisement, or delu- 
n, and the present Wetmore chose politics—politely and 
a Newport way. 


The Battle of the Millionaires 


YHODE ISLAND isa nice, compact place to play politics 
vin. One can sit at home and get all the returns by 
ephone. Also, Rhode Island politics is neat and com- 
¢t. So they made him Presidential elector on various 
sasions and elected him Governor twice. Then they sent 
nto the Senate. That seemed to settle it. He liked the 
ce. He was comfortable and contented. All was well. 
Then along came Colonel Samuel P. Colt, and decided he 
uld like to do a turn at Washington himself, preferably 
the seat in the Senate occupied by Wetmore. Another 
ididate came in, and the dispatches told every day of 
ile ballots with no advantage for anybody. 

Jolonel Samuel P. Colt is president of the Rubber Trust, 
ich fact, some carpers might say, gives him peculiar 
iess for a seat in the Senate. The main idea is that the 
elling on Colonel Colt’s fortune is just as swollen as the 
elling on Senator Wetmore’s. Perish the thought that 
iode Island would take one millionaire out of the Senate 
1 not put another millionaire in. But Rhode Island, 
ing to a few obstinate fellows who got into the Legisla- 
‘e in some way, left both millionaires up in the air. 
lonel Colt has not made a good landing, as the balloon- 
3 say, but the drag-rope from Senator Wetmore’s car 
still out and the anchor has not caught. His indorse- 
nt helps some. If those obstinate fellows can only be 
yught to realize how ornamental Senator Wetmore is, 
‘haps he can come back again, after all. 

[he permanent retirement of the Senator would be a 
tinct loss to the Senate. He occupies his own niche. 
is his peculiar function to give tone to that body. He 
sn’t have to do anything. He is not expected to. 
len a visitor comes into a gallery and asks the guide: 
Vho is that distinguished-looking man down there?”’ the 
de doesn’t have to look. He says: “‘That is Senator 
‘tmore, of Rhode Island.’”” The guide knows. The 
lator is there giving distinction. 

some Senators are careless about their dress and some 
careless about their language. Occasionally, a Senator, 
the heat of a long debate on a big measure, will appear 
h his iron-gray whiskers unmowed, and there are times 
en a scattering necktie gets around under a Senatorial 
, or a shirt-bosom becomes rumpled, or a collar wilted. 
t so with Mr. Wetmore. There never was a moment 
en he did not look as if he had been freshly valeted. 
Sates may storm and eddy about him. Constitutional 
horities may go to the dusty mat, and gouge and claw 
Ta disputed point. A dozen statesmen may be hop- 
gupall around him, demanding to be heard and bursting 
h thoughts that make their clothes bulge frightfully ; 
» through it all Mr. Wetmore will be found sitting 


“Fudge!” Said Senator Brice 


calmly in his seat, gazing at the clock and giving tone — 
ever and anon putting up a lily-white hand to make sure of 
the adjustment of his scarf or casting an inquiring eye to 
see if the crease in his trousers is strictly maintained. 

It is quite possible that there are Senators who think a 
part of their duty is to take a hand at framing such legisla- 
tion as comes before the body. There are men there who 
have opinions on various subjects and present them. 
There are men, even, who will dispute what other Senators 
say, pointing out their errors and interpreting the law. 
There are men who will try to amend measures that are 
up for consideration to meet the views of their constitu- 
ents and the views of the country. They get excited about 
it all, too, and hammer their desks and raise their voices. 

You will never find Mr. Wetmore engaged in such un- 
seemly conduct. He does not approve of such lack of 
repose. A Senator, in his opinion—especially a Newport 
Senator—should always be calm and dignified, and he is 
both—especially calm. Let the statesmen rage. Let them 
fight over a measure affecting the rights and prosperity of 
the whole Republic. Let the President hurl in special mes- 
sages and the Senate hurl them back. Let the whole 
country get excited. What of it? Mr. Wetmore is not 
excitable. He does not countenance emotion. He posi- 
tively refuses to take any part in these vulgar exhibitions. 
He is there, adding tone. If we had eighty-nine like him 
the Senate would be in absolute good form. 


The True Newportian Pose 


M®: WETMORE is the only representative of Newport 
in the Senate, and Newport being superior, so, also, 
is Mr. Wetmore superior to the transparent tricks of legis- 
lators to gain popular applause. In all the turbulent 
Fifty-ninth Congress, when there was so much discussion 
over the railroad rate bill,when statehood was paramount 
and there was financial legislation that had the country 
on tiptoe, did Mr. Wetmore condescend to mingle with the 
rabble and discuss these measures? He did not. His 
voice was heard on but two occasions, except when he 
voted—always with his party—in that entire Congress. 
Just twice did he rise, flicking a grain of dust from his 
sleeve and surveying his colleagues in that rather bored 
manner that marks the true Newportian when he—or she 
—is compelled to have speech with those without the pale. 

The first occasion was on January 17, 1906. On that 
momentous day Mr. Wetmore said, as reported steno- 
graphically by the Congressional Record: ‘‘I present the 
annual report of the National Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1905, as required by statute. The statute also pro- 
vides for the printing of the report, so that no action is 
necessary on the part of the Senate but simply to receive 
the report.” 

The Senate received the report. It could not do other- 
wise when addressed in such good form. 

Once more Mr. Wetmore ventured into the arena of the 
greatest legislative body in the world. On April 28, 1906, 
he rose again and said: ‘‘I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill to provide a site and buildings for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice and Commerce and Labor.” 

That was all there was to it, just a few, well-chosen 
words, and Mr. Wetmore sat down again not to utter 
another syllable except ‘‘Aye,” ‘‘Nay” or ‘‘Present,” 
until the close of the Congress. For days and days the 


debate whirled around him. He maintained his poise. 
He had no suggestions to offer. He was not there for that 
purpose. He was giving tone. 

A real Newporter rarely gets into the Senate. More are 
needed. There is too little of that class distinction there 
that comes only with our best-bred and richest citizens. 
Rhode Island, blind to the advantages of having the only 
Senator of his kind in the world, has been unjust to Mr. 
Wetmore. Now that he has been indorsed by the organ- 
ization—or part of it—he should be returned. He may 
look bored and act bored, but he isn’t. He represents our 
ruling classes. 


The Mariners from Ohio 


HEN the late Calvin S. Brice, Senator from Ohio, and 

the late Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House, were 

in Congress, they lived at the Arlington Hotel in Wash- 
ington and spent many evenings together. 

One night Mr. Reed was talking eloquently of the 
glories of the coast of Maine, his native State. 

““Pshaw,” broke in Brice; ‘‘you can’t tell me anything 
about the coast of Maine! Of all the bleak, inhospitable 
apologies for a coast, commend me to Maine! Why, only 
last summer I went up there with a friend from Ohio on 
his magnificent private yacht. We were trying to enjoy 
ourselves in those wretched waters, when the yacht ran on 
some uncharted rocks and sank, and was a total loss of 
more than half a million dollars. The coast of Maine! 
Fudge!”’ 

“Brice,” said Reed, “‘the coast of Maine was constructed 
without a single thought of fools from Ohio, like you and 
your friend from Ohio.” 


A Democratic Driver 


Ojos of the famous characters of Butte, Montana, is 

John, the hackman, who has driven a hack in that city 
for years, and who knows every man who has participated 
in the exciting times in that great mining camp. 

John is an ardent Democrat, but he is the best driver in 
Butte, and when President Roosevelt was there, a few 
years ago, the local committee selected John to drive the 
carriage in which the President rode, and to drive the 
four-horse team which took the President over to a garden 
outside the city. 

There were some cavalrymen acting as escort. They 
tried to keep up with John, but John put the horses on the 
keen gallop and left the soldiers far behind. 

The President was delighted. When they finished the 
ride he slapped John on the shoulder and said: ‘‘ You are 
a great driver!” 

John did not reply. 

“You are a great handler of four horses,” repeated the 
President. ‘‘One of the best I ever saw.” 

John turned and glared at the President. ‘‘I don’t need 
a Republican President to tell me so,’’ he said. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, the Boss 
of the Senate, began life as a grocer. 


@ When William Loeb, Jr., secretary to the President, 
takes a vacation he goes out to the Yellowstone Park and 
buries himself in the wilderness. 


@ Admiral Dewey is one of the most expert horsemen in 
Washington. He drives a fine team of bays nearly every 
afternoon on the Speedway and through Rock Creek Park. 


€ John Stuart Mills Neil, owner of the Helena Independ- 
ent, is working for a million-dollar endowment for a 
Montana University at Helena and expects to get it soon. 


@ “‘Jack” Cory, famous cartoonist of the New York World, 
and brother of B. Cory-Kilvert, quits drawing pictures as 
soon as he gets enough money to go to mining. He is 
mining now. 


€ Charles B. Dillingham, the successful theatrical man- 
ager, of New York, and Finley Peter Dunne, the creator of 
“Mr. Dooley,” used to ‘‘do” hotels for rival Chicago 
papers in the old days. 


@ Maxwell Evarts, the son of the late Senator William M. 
Evarts, of New York, is a lawyer in New York and a 
farmer at Windsor, Vermont. He is president of the Squab 
Club, and the greatest American authority on Dandie 
Dinmont terriers. So great is his fondness for this breed 
that he rarely lets any of his Dandies leave his kennels. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS AS INVESTMENTS 


F THE issuing of bonds, like the mak- 
ing of books, there seems to be no 
end. There are numerous reasons for 

this. In the first place, there are a great 
many different kinds of bonds. Further- 
more, the great corporations and railroads 
are almost constantly in need of money for 
improvements and other purposes. They 
must borrow this money, and bonds pro- 
vide the simplest and cheapest way. 

In different articles already printed in 
this department the character of govern- 
ment, municipal, railroad and_ public 
service bonds has been explained. But 
there is still another kind of bond to be reck- 
oned with. It is commonly known as the 
industrial bond, and it performs a very 
large service. 

In a country like the United States, 
where industry is dominant and where it 
enters so largely into the welfare of the 
whole nation, a bond that bears the stamp 
of industry and contributes to industry- 
development has an important bearing on 
the whole industrial situation. 

While industrial bonds are not so widely 
held as railroad bonds, for the reason that 
much private capital has been used in the 
upbuilding and exploiting of industry, the 
fact remains that they have come to be 
regarded as a standard investment security 
when certain conditions are fulfilled by 
their purchase. 


What Industrial Bonds Are 


An industrial bond is issued to secure 
money for the development or purchase of 
some kind of industry. It may be a steel 
foundry, an ice plant or a cotton mill. The 
method of bringing them out does not differ 
in any way from that employed to bring 
out a railroad bond or a municipal bond. 
What, first of all, distinguishes the indus- 
trial bond from other kinds of bonds is the 
security offered. In the case of the railroad 
bond the security might be the equipment; 
with a municipal bond it would be the 
taxes. The security of an industrial bond 
usually is the plant, the business done and 
its earning capacity. As with all types of 
bonds, the more sound and more stable the 
security the more valuable the bond. 

In the consideration of the industrial 
bond for the average investor with savings, 
the first important consideration is that this 
particular security has a speculative qual- 
ity. That is, frequently there is an element 
of uncertainty as to the value of the secur- 
ity. When you buy an industrial bond, 
you take something of a chance. This 
speculative quality comes from the close 
relation between business and industry. 
Industry is keenly susceptible to change in 
the condition of business. If, for instance, 
there should be a widespread business 
depression, industry would be seriously 
affected. For example, if there was a 
decline in building operations, there would 
be a falling off in the demand for steel 
structural work. As a result, the steel 
business would diminish; the works would 
probably shut down, or work be done witha 
reduced force. The earnings of the steel 
mills would suffer a corresponding decline. 
And, when the profits of a concern dwindle, 
the value of its securities tumbles, too. 
Hence the dependence of the value of an 
industrial bond upon the general conditions 
of business. The value of a high-class 
railroad bond, on the other hand, while 
susceptible, of course, to commercial condi- 
tions, does not decline so quickly at a time 
of industrial depression. 

In buying an industrial bond it is most 
advisable to consider every element that 
could contribute to depreciating its value 
should a business emergency arise. Com- 
petition must be regarded as a factor. 
Other things being equal, the bond of an 
industry in whose business there is much 
competition is not so good as one where 
there is little competition. Trade wars 
sometimes spring up and cause big losses. 

What is equally as important is to get 
the bond of a company whose business is 
stable and reliable, whose product is in 
constant demand, and whose earnings have 
steadily been large for a number of years. 
Sometimes, when a company has had one 
successful year, bonds are sold on the 
strength of this one year, and such a basis 
for values is likely to be deceptive. 


The investor should know what the com- 
pany has been doing for a period of years. 

The matter of earnings constitutes one of 
the chief uncertainties in industrial bonds, 
for the reason that most of the large indus- 
trial companies rarely issue complete and 
comprehensive statements of their opera- 
tions. Usually these reports are meagre 
balance-sheets. 

In considering the report of an industrial 
company it is well to bear in mind these 
requirements: There should be a surplus to 
tide over a season of depression; there 
should be ample provision for operating 
expenses, and for the wear and tear of the 
machinery, and also a working capital. 

Another thing to be considered is proper 
organization of the industry or group of 
industries. We live in a time of extraor- 
dinary combinations of capital. Many 
industries have been, and are being, grouped 
into single companies or trusts. Fre- 
quently the bonds of the companies ab- 
sorbed are exchanged for bonds in the 
combine. Under this arrangement, an 
investor with a first mortgage bond on a 
plant that he could see and know to be 
all right, receives a bond on property 
scattered all over the United States that 
he knew very little about. 

But what is more important is the ques- 
tion of the legality of the combination. 
The fever of investigation which is sweep- 
ing the country has laid bare many illegal 
combinations of capital. Naturally, the 
securities of the companies being investi- 
gated or about to be investigated are good 
ones for the investor to let alone. 

It is always a wise thing to buy an indus- 
trial bond that is ‘‘listed.’””, When a bond 
is marked “‘listed’’ it means that it is on the 
list of securities sold on stock exchanges. 
Sales of this bond, therefore, form part of 
the record of each day’s transactions, and 
are printed in the news and financial papers. 
A stock or bond can be sold on the exchange 
only after it has been investigated by the 
exchange officials. Thus, ‘‘listing’’ means 
that the bond in question has passed the 
test of an investigation. 

“‘Listing’’ a bond gives it a wider and 
readier market and a consequent wider 
range of values. It enables the owner to 
find a buyer for it without delay in case he 
is suddenly called upon to sell it. There 
are many high-class securities, however, 
that are not listed. Municipal bonds, for 
example, which form one of the most desir- 
able classes of bonds, are not ‘‘listed.”’ 

Summed up, the industrial bond with 
the best appeal for the average investor 
with savings is one issued by a reliable 
company with a steady business and a 
product in constant demand, regular earn- 
ings, and unquestioned organization, which 
has no political entanglements, and which 
is conducted by experienced, conservative 
and honest men. 


Types of Industrials 


Industrial bonds may be obtained in most 
of the varieties common to bonds in general, 
including, first, general and consolidated 
mortgage; debenture, and convertible. 
The usual denomination is one thousand 
dollars, although frequently they are 
issued in five-hundred-dollar pieces. The 
average face rate of interest is five per cent. 

Like all other bonds, industrials are 
cheaper to-day than they have been in a 
very long time. They may be bought at a 
price to yield between five and six per cent. 
Some industrial bonds of marked specula- 
tive quality may be bought at a price to 
yield as high as seven per cent. But the 
investor should not touch this kind. 

Solely to illustrate the various types of 
industrial bonds, some examples may be 
quoted: One of the best known, perhaps, 
is the United States Steel Corporation 
Sinking Fund five per cent. Gold Bonds. 
They mature April 1, 1963. The interest is 
payable May and November. This bond is 
a second mortgage on the vast properties 
of the corporation that controls the steel 
industry in the United States. And it may 
be added that practically all the first mort- 
gage bonds of the Steel Corporation are 
owned by Andrew Carnegie and form the 
bulk of his princely fortune. The Sinking 
Fund Fives, as they are known, may be 
bought now at a price which would make 
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yield to the investor about 5.20 per 
t. This is a listed bond, and reports of 
sales may be seen in the newspapers 
ry day. : : 

Another type of industrial bond is the 


{ST week I set out for a three-days’ 
j tour in the automobile of a man 
I have known for years, and whom, 
‘that time, I have believed a kindly- 
yosed, extremely considerate gentleman 
quality too rare to fail of making an im- 
ssion when encountered. Our route lay 
ugh a succession of small towns and 
r suburbs on a much-traveled and un- 
d pghway. 
Ve had a high-powered car and an 
lish-speaking chauffeur; and, from the 
nent we left the limits of the ferry, the 
id of our car was that of the racer. 
;dently nothing had been made in the 
of automobiles which could keep pace 
1 us, and that every one along the dust- 
ied roads should fully realize that fact 
| the obvious thought of the owner and 
ehauffeur. My dear old friend, hitherto 
most regardful of men, had been trans- 
jaed into 4 speed maniac of the most 
less type, and the chauffeur knew on 
ch side his bread was buttered. Signs 
‘Slow Down” or of ‘‘Danger! Sharp 
ve Ahead,” or of “‘ Reduce Speed to Ten 
s” or of ‘‘ Dangerous Crossing’’ had no 
jificance for us and were absolutely no 
ice upon our speed. We rushed over 
sroads at the rate of forty miles an 
‘¢, without sounding a horn, much less 
i'ing down; we swirled around corners 
re the road narrowed, trusting to blind 
_ that no other maniac was coming from 
|}opposite direction at the same pace; 
whirled past pedestrians, smothering 
ia in the dust-cloud which followed us 
hickly that you could not see ten feet 
, it; and when we plunged into the dust- 
d of a passing car we could not see 
fed feet ahead of us; but we sped on, 
‘the same, and the only reason we did 
}cun down some one was because, by the 
'e of Providence, no one chanced to be 
Je, It was eleven o’clock in the morning 
nwe left the ferryboat, and it was four 
ne afternoon when we arrived at the 
which my host had scheduled as the 
of the first day’s run, one hundred and 
/miles from our starting-point —an aver- 
}of thirty miles an hour, including ferry, 
‘roads none too good. And the first 
{ens put to us by other tourists were: 
tere did you come from, and what did 
jmake it in?”’ 


1 


iw, n Adjustment of Rights 


ve taken this leaf out of my book of 
hal experience literally as it happened, 
woreasons: First, to indicate how the 
‘Mania debauches otherwise decent, 


| it seems to me that the need of an 
le adjustment of rights is imperative. 
emphasize such need that I have 
this detail. 
are repeatedly reading in our morn- 
: lewspapers, under the head of ‘‘ Auto- 
¢ le Notes of Interest,’”’ of some one or 
er group of automobile owners, or 
i committees, that are getting together 
effort to ease some stringent State or 
law affecting the speed of the auto- 
jle. And I always feel when I read 
kind of thing that the interests of 
\nobilists would be better served if 
» Vigorous and sustained, was made 
T to punish those who speed through 


te drivers of automobiles also suffer 
hands of the road hog, if I may be 

to use that unpleasant word. 
tment of the reckless drivers’ attitude 
st is true, resulted in some local regu- 
His that are irksome, and, in some 
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The Speed Maniac and the Rights 


instances, nearly impossible to obey—like, 
for example, one regulation of which I know 
that limits speed to six miles the hour! 
There are high-powered cars which could 
scarcely maintain so low a speed without 
the risk of damaging their machine, and the 
pace is too low for almost any kind of car, 
except at a likely cost to the engine. But 
ten miles the hour is a rate easily within 
the possibilities of the highest-powered 
machine, and, on the other hand, from the 
average citizen’s point of view, whether he 
be living along the thoroughfare or walking 
or driving upon it, ten miles the hour is 
sufficiently low to remove all danger as the 
car moves through the town street. 


The Short End of the Stick 


At the present, even taking into account 
the unjust restrictions of speed in some 
localities, the ‘‘average citizen”’ has all the 
worst of it. His rights are not even thought 
of by the average man in a car, and he is 
justified, in my opinion, in making such 
laws as will bring such people to their 
senses. At the moment the lid is off and 
we are wide open to the reckless influence 
of the scorcher, who speeds along the high- 
way. spreading consternation before the 
burr of his approaching motor and leaving 
a blinding dust-cloud and a trail of anath- 
emas in his wake. With such a situation 
it would appear to be to the interests of 
all automobile clubs and automobilists gen- 
erally to devote time to easing the condi- 
tion of the “‘average citizen,’’ instead of 
seeking relief from the rather just (in the 
circumstances) rebuff administered by cer- 
tain popular touring sections. 

What the automobile interest now wants 
is not mechanical improvement, but a more 
rational and more cautious and more con- 
siderate spirit among those who drive cars. 
Often the owner, when spoken to about the 
speed he has been making, will lay the 
blame for disregarding the rights of others 
upon his chauffeur, as, indeed, did my 
friend when, at the end of our first day 
(which was also my last day), I took him to 
task for the reckless speed we had kept up 
from start to finish; and that same kind 
of owner will, as also did my friend, from 
time to time during a run, lean forward and 
say to the chauffeur: “‘ Don’t let that fellow 
give you his dust.’’ The chauffeur does 
what his employer bids him, and he does 
not speed along the road regardless of every 
one else on the highway if his employer 
forbids him to do so on penalty of losing his 
job. It isa weak man, indeed, who is in the 
hands of his chauffeur; ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the confession is mere 
subterfuge, and in the one exceptional in- 
stance a chair-car should be prescribed. 

There is no doubt of there being very gen- 
erally in the land a bitter feeling among 
residents of country towns and along coun- 
try roads against automobilists; the one 
fact that it is unjustly comprehensive does 
not alter the other fact that these people 
have much good cause for their aversion. 
Such being the case, and these being the 
people who help to make our laws, the 
course of the better class of automobilists— 
and the better class is by far in the major- 
ity—is plainly to work with all energy for 
the suppression and the punishment of the 
reckless and the inefficient drivers of cars. 
The situation demands more than half-way 
measures, and anything short of imprison- 
ment for the repeatedly reckless driver, or 
the forfeiture of his license by the scorcher, 
or the seizure and withholding for a term 
of the car of the confederate owners, is 
certainly half-way arraignment. This is a 
case where the punishment should be made 
adequately to fit the crime; the ruffians 
who tear over the public highways unmind- 
ful of man or horse or car need legislation 
of the most drastic character—it cannot be 
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of the Road 


too severe. And I do not a particle exag- 
gerate the recklessness of the maniac. 

The other afternoon, while going along a 
narrow but excellent road, I heard the hum 
of an approaching car, which I could not 
see because of the dust about it. As I never 
take chances when others are with me, I 
gave up the entire roadbed, running my 
car slowly, and had only just cleared when 
there flashed past in the middle of the road, 
and with such a dust-cloud all around him 
that the driver could not possibly see 
twenty feet ahead, a racer, runabout type, 
going at the rate of probably fifty miles an 
hour! 

The driver was bent over the wheel, the 
woman with him was doubled in an effort 
to keep on her hat and escape the bewilder- 
ing dust, neither of them could possibly see, 
as I say, twenty feet ahead, and yet they 
were going along, keeping the middle of the 
road, sounding no horn, and at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour! 

If I had not got entirely off the road, no 
doubt there would have been coffins for 
several. Now, is any punishment too severe 
for a driver of that kind? And do not 
think this is an exceptional case! 

My country home is located in a section 
where the farmers have become alive to the 
value to them of good roads, and as a re- 
sult we have many splendid highways, 
with the farmers all prosperous, largely 
through the ease and cheapness of the haul 
to market. Also we have the sane-minded 
automobile tourist, and the scorcher who 
finds our roads delightful for his highest 
speed; therefore, I am in a position to see 
the car-driver at his worst and at his best 
—and scarcely a day passes that I do not 
either see or personally experience an en- 
counter with some reckless creature who, if 
he was fittingly punished, would forthwith 
spend from ten to thirty days of the heated 
term in jail, on bread and water. 


A Fair Show for Every One 


At his best, the automobilist is a considerate 
gentleman who slows down and sounds his 
horn on coming to a crossroad, who in- 
variably notifies a driver of his approach 
by a small toot of the horn, who crowds 
neither pedestrians nor wagons into the 
ditch or so near to it that they are in danger 
of falling, who obeys the request to “slow 
down” and who does not shower with mud 
and water people he chances to have over- 
taken just at a pool, or confuse with his 
approach and dust those he may have come 
upon in a turn of the road. In a word, he 
is considerate of the rights of those he 
meets, and it is entirely from that view- 
point that I write. 

Intelligent people do not offer objection 
to the speeding of automobiles, if the in- 
creased pace ceases through towns and on 
such roads where the request to reduce 
speed is made; intelligent people realize 
that the automobile is a great stride in 


methods of transportation ; that, from being |. 


a luxury, it has now come almost to be a 
necessity ; that it has come to stay, and that 
its requirements must be fairly considered 
in legislation. It is not fair to place speed 
limits at unnecessarily low figures; they 
should be put at such figures as is necessary 
to safeguard the ordinary traffic of the road. 
Once such a figure is established, however 
(and ten miles the hour is generally agreed 
to meet the sane judgment of all), compli- 
ance should be exacted under penalty of 
jail, instead of a fine, which has very little, if 
any, deterring effect upon the class of auto- 
mobile owners that supplies the flagrant 
offenders of not only local speed regula- 
tions, but of the common rules of decency. 

Respect for the rights of the ‘‘average 
citizen” will result in respect of those of 
the automobilist; each needs the other. 

—“Fatr-Pbay.” 


The first Derby made in America was a 


C& K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
soft hats are 
pleasant to 
the sight and 

touch. The ex- 

Vi clusive C & K styles 
for early fall wear exem- 
plify well-defined ideas 
of what is proper rather 
than a desire for mere 
variety—shapes which 
lend themselves readily 
to the whim of the 
wearer; crowns which 
may be telescoped, 
creased or dented, brims 
which will turn up or 
down in the front, side 
or back. 

The delightful mellow 
texture of Knapp-Felt, 
the steadfast Cronap 
dye, the wear-resisting 
quality form a combina- 
tion peculiar to the prod- 
uct of the C&K shop. 

Knapp-Felt derbies do 


not contain an ounce 


of unnecessary material. 
Owing to the superb 
quality and the close 
texture of Knapp-Felt 
they are lighter in weight 
and more durable than 
hats of any other make. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, the best 
hats made, are Six Dollars— 
Knapp- Felt, the next 
best, are Four Dollars 
every where. 

eT he Hatman,-- 

showing the proper 
shapes for Fall and | 
with much interesting 
hat-information, will 
be ready August roth. 


WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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WhereThere’s Smoke There’s Fire 
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. “(Which might have contained 80,000 words, but which has been skillfully compressed into six telling chapters, 
and yet successfully portrays the swift descent from connubial happiness and suburban simplicity, to envy, 
bitterness and worldliness on the part of the wife, and the risein moral grandeur of the self-abnegating husband.) 


By CHARLES BATTELL 


LOOMIS 


Who Expects to be Author of The Half Wedding; Wanted, A Honeymoon; Onlya Millionaire; Faithless to the Trusts, etc., etc. 


I. Connubial Simplicity 


a5 HER own little ducky darling out on 
the porch?”’ / 

So spoke a pretty young woman in a 
delicious cream-colored tea-gown to foot- 
steps she heard on the front porch of a 
charming, yet moderate-as-to-rental, sub- 
urban villa. 

The footsteps were caused by a Eappy- 
looking young husband, home, tired from 
his work in a city office, yet immediately 
upbuoyed by the friendliness and the love 
he detected in the tones that floated out of 
the window above. 

“Yes, sweetness and prettiness! Al- 
though it might have been a naughty 
burglar man, and then wouldn’t he have 
had the laugh on my dear girl who must 
come down and let me in because I haven’t 
my key?” 

A light foot on the stairs, a flitting of 
creamy drapery through the hall, and 
Lawrence and Virginia were embracing 
each other like lovers who were looking 
forward to their wedding. And yet they 
had been married a year. 

‘Larry, dear, I want nothing when I 
have you,” said she, as she led him out to 
see that five new pansies had blossomed 
since morning. 

‘And I don’t care how hard I work,” 
said he, ‘‘as long as I have you to come 
home to in the evening. Oh, I had a raise 
to-day, dear.”’ 

“Oh, love, why didn’t you tell me before ? 
How much do you get now?”’ 

“Twenty dollars a week. They raised 
me two dollars without my asking them to. 
That shows they appreciate me.”’ 

‘“How nice! But, after all, Larry, what 
do we need to care how much you get? We 
are happy and we have no wants and no 
incumbrances. I suppose I am the hap- 
piest woman in the world.”’ 

“And I am the happiest man. To- 
anorrow | Ill buy you another box of 

nsies.. 

““Camw'you afford it, love?” 

“Y will afford it. Pity if I can’t celebrate 
in some way.” 


Il. The Rift in the Lute 


HE months flew by, and the pansies 

stopped blooming in course of time, 
and George grew more and more tired of 
the trip through the choking tunnel, and 
sometimes wished that Virginia did not use 
quite so much baby talk in addressing him. 
It was restful, to be sure; but he was 
almost certain the neighbors heard it. 

And, sometimes, he wished that they had 
little ones in the home. They were better, 
even, than kittens, he thought. If his 
parents had never had little ones in the 

ouse, he would not now exist. 

Virginia, left alone all day, did not wish 
for little ones, but she did wish that she 
were not so tied down by lack of money 
that she could never run into town to a 
matinée. Twenty dollars a week was very 
little when one reflected that there were 
men whose- incomes were that much a 
second. Rockefeller and Carnegie must 
have made a beginning. They were not 
born rich. And here was George, twenty- 
eight years old, and not a dime to spend 
on unnecessaries. It was very hard. If he 
would only go into debt. Or, if he stayed 
evenings at the office and worked, he might 
earn luxury money. 

“George, dear,”’ said she, as she heard 
his tired step on the gravel walk one 
evening toward the end of October, and ran 
to meet him, ‘‘I want to have a serious 
talk with you.”’ 

“Then you must be ill,’ said George. 

“Not ill, but very practical. We have 
been birds in a nest too long. You don’t 
make enough money. Why don’t you stay 
nights and earn as much again?” 

“Why don’t I kill myself?”’ said George, 
beginning a conversation that lasted until 


bedtime and that seriously marred the old- 
time harmony between the couple. 

Virginia had a grievance. George felt 
hurt. There wasn’t even half a twin for 
them to forget their troubles over. 

There is matter for a score of chapters 
here, but we must hasten on. 


III. ‘‘SmoKe Up” 


ONTHS sped by. George, by econo- 
mizing, managed to lay by a few 
dollars. Only a few, but they were dollars. 
Then, when he came home tired to death 
one evening in late April, he put his key 
into the latch and called out cheerily: 
“Some one has come to dinner!” 

But there was no response. 

Had he been reading a novel and come to 
this passage he would have scented suicide. 

But his. careless, pretty little wife was 
not the kind that thinks of self-destruction. 
She was too fond of herself. 

He decided that she had gone to the 
butcher’s for a delayed steak, and |he 
mounted wearily to his room. There he 
heard a sound of sobbing. It came from 
his wife’s sewing-room. What had hap- 
pened to mar her serenity? 

It was but the turn of a knob to open her 
door, and George turned it. 

‘‘What is the matter, Virginia, dear?’’ 

Virginia looked up through red eyes. 
She was still in her morning dress and was 
by no means the pretty-looking woman of 
the opening chapter. It might as well be 
admitted that her hair was mussed, and 
that in a woman is unpardonable. When 
moral deterioration begins, physical de- 
terioration follows. 

‘“What is it, my loved one?”’ said George 
using the terms of endearment somewhat 
mechanically, for he was very tired and he 
had been married a year and a half. 

“Oh, go away!” said she pettishly. 
“Why did I marry you?”’ 

‘“Because you loved me, I suppose,’’ 
said George, wondering what could have 
happened, and remembering the long-since 
uttered remark of a bachelor friend on the 
wearisomeness of women. 

“Tf you loved me you would not subject 
me to the ridicule of all my neighbors,” 
said she, taking out a cambric handker- 
chief and drying her tears. 

‘“Who has overheard us talking ?’’ said he. 

“No, it is not that. I am the only 
woman on this block who has no auto- 
mobile.” 

‘And I’m the only man on the block 
who won’t go in debt for a luxury, I sup- 
pose. At least, I know it is impossible to 
buy an automobile on twenty dollars a 
week.” 

‘“People think it is because you are 
stingy,” said Virginia maliciously. 

George’s face took on a rich shade of 
red —a color he always used when he wished 
to blush—and he said: ‘‘Let them think 
what they want to. You know why I don’t 
buy one, and you also know that we don’t 
owe a soul a cent, and that ought to make 
you happy: And I have a few dollars laid 
by. I hate to say a harsh word to you — 
but—but—you are hard to please.’ 

The bitter words were hardly out of his 
mouth before he regretted them. ‘‘No, I 
don’t mean that, dear, but you know it is 
as foolish for me to think of buying an 
automobile as it would be for Rockefeller 
to think of buying the entire United States 
without outside help. He couldn’t do it, 
and neither can I get an automobile.” 

Somewhat mollified, his wife said: 
“Don’t they have them at raffles?” 

“Seldom, and anyhow I never have any 
luck. Look at last Thanksgiving, when I 
bought five dollars’ worth of chances on a 
forty-pound turkey and lost! I could have 
got an eight-pound one, big enough for 
us, for two dollars. I went without lunch 
for six weeks to pay for it.” 

Wavering, but not quite convinced, 
Virginia said: ‘‘There’s a cigar company 


gives automobiles for a sufficient number 
of certificates.” 

“Yes, I know that, but you know I 
don’t smoke. You know it makes me sick 
to try to smoke.”’ 

Virginia sat upright. ‘‘And yet you call 
yourself a man! Do you know you ought 
never to have left your mother’s home? 
You are coldly selfish, and you do not love 
me the least bit, or you would get me the 
only thing that will make me happy.”’ 

She burst into sobs again, and George saw 
that she meant every word she said. 

‘‘Virginia,’’ said he, talking very slowly 
and looking her straight in the eye, ‘‘I do 
love you. I will learn to smoke.”’ 

A pressure of soft arms around his neck 
and then—the dinner bell. 


IV. The Smoke Thickens 


T IS the end of summer and George’s 
neighbors have all remarked on his 
dreadful appearance. 

“He must have business troubles,” said 
one. 

“Perhaps it’s the tunnel,”’ said another. 

“They tell me he is saving up to buy 
an automobile. Perhaps he doesn’t allow 
himself enough to eat,” said another. 

Virginia sat in her sewing-room counting 
certificates. 

‘“What a slow-poke George is,’’ said she. 
“Tt will take at least a month for him to 
get enough, and September is an ideal 
month to go touring in. I do wish I could 
get him to smoke two cigars at once. But 
he is so afraid of what people will say. 
Selfish thing! He does not love me a bit.”’ 

There are lines around Virginia’s pretty 
mouth and her eyes have a hard, covetous 
look that used to be foreign to them. 

As she hates the smell of cigar smoke, she 
sees little of George when he comes home, 
for she forces him to sit in the library and 
smoke until bedtime. 

“Virginia!” calls a weak voice from up- 
stairs. 

“What is it, George? Really, you are 
very annoying. I was reading something 
and you made me lose my place.” 

She is sitting in the parlor reading, and 
George is smoking like a charcoal pit in 
the room above. 

“T don’t feel at all well, dear. I think I 
am hurting myself by too much smoking.”’ 

“Nonsense. You don’t smoke any more 
than Mr. Moore does. Now, don’t interrupt 
me again. It’ll be winter before we have 
that automobile, and I will not go riding in 
winter unless I have a fur robe; so there'll 
be more expense.”’ 

George sighed and scratched a match. 


V. ‘“*Smoker’s Heart” 


bis WAS the first week in September and 
Doctor Churchill was just about going 
on his rounds. 

The office bell rang, and he himself went 
to the door and found George Marcy. 

“‘Oh, good-morning, Mr. Marey. Won’t 
you come in?”’ 

“Thanks, I don’t care if I do,” said 
George, glad to have a chance of sitting 
down. 

Yellow skinned, hollow cheeked, sunken 
eyed, talon fingered, coughing distressingly, 
he bore little resemblance to the handsome 
fellow who had been wont to greet his love 
in pansy time. 

“Doctor, I’m not well.” 

“Well, I’m here for just such predica- 
ments,” said the doctor jocularly. 

“T guess I’m run down.”’ 

‘“Almost stopped,’ was the doctor’s 
mental comment. ‘‘Been smoking too 
hard, perhaps.”’ 

‘“No more than necessary, Doctor,” said 
George. 

“I suppose not,’’ said the doctor, ac- 
customed to weak attempts at joking on 
the part of his patients. ‘‘ Well, what else 
have you been doing? Been drinking?” 
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“One-fiith Reduction” Sal 
Suits — Skirts MEE 
Jackets — Raincoats § 


(MADE = TO=ORDER) 

Write to-day for our 
CatalogueandSamples 
if you wish to take ad- 
vantage of our Great 
Reduction Offer. Dur- 
ing this Sale, we will 
make to your measure 
a stylish Suit, Skirt, 
Jacket or Rain Coat at 
one-fifth less than 
our catalogue prices. 


THIS SALE WILL 
POSITIVELY END 
SEPTEMBER 14th. 
Orders received after Sep- 
tember 14th will not be 
tilled at reduced prices. 

All our materials are 
suitable for late Summer 
and Early Fall wear. 

Simple instructions for 
the taking of measure- 
ments will be found in our 
Catalogue. 

We guarantee to fit you 
or return your money. 

$6.00 Suits reduced to 
$12.00 Suits reduced to 
$18.00 Suits reduced to 
$25.00 Suits reduced to 

$4.00 Skirts reduced to 
$7.00 Skirts reduced to 
$10.00 Skirts reduced to 
$12.00 Skirts reducedto. .. 


Similar reductions on Jackets and Rajn Coats, 


Write to-day for Summer Catalogue of New ¥ 
Styles and Samples of Materials sent free to any part of 
United States. Be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT C 


214 West 24th Street, New York Ci 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World, 
Mail Orders Onh, No Agents or Brane 
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| Complexion Powder 


Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mate-| 
rials only, and comes ina Woeden Box, 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gon 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting (AEE 


WALTHAM 3:3: Motor Car 


A Remarkable 
Motor Car e: 


— 


“SaN Air Coo 
~— Weight 600 Ibs. Maxim 
speed 25 miles per hour. World's record for fuel ecom 
101% miles on 2 gal. gasoline. Power ratio 40 to 1,m J 
double that of any gear driven car. Will easily negotia! 
cent. grade with two passengers. Powerful through sand 3) 
mud. 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse. As noiseless as any SiN} 
cylinder Touring Car. The lowest priced and’ best selli 
Motor Car in the world. 


Write for free catalogue. 


WALTHAM MBG. CO., Waltham, Mass., U. 


CAN YOU DRA' 


\\ Itustrators and Cartoonists E¢| 
From $25 to $100 a Week 


Weteach illustrating and cartooning by ™ 
Wesell our students’ work. Women st! 

as well as men. Send for our free boo! 
“Money in Drawing; "’ tells how. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIAT! 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, | 


‘Only milk.” 
“Too much milk can make one bilious. 
te hours?’’ ‘ 

‘Only late enough to finish my stint of 


, he doctor looked at his tongue and felt 


pulse. ‘““Hmm! Tobacco heart. How 
g have you smoked ?”’ 
‘Six months.” 


‘Do it three months more, and your wife 
| be thinking up a Scripture text for 
ir monument.” 

‘But, Doctor, I’m smoking for the 
tificates. I had some money laid by and 


THE SATURDAY 


I’m spending it for cigars. My wife must 
have an automobile, and the certificates will 
get it.” 

The doctor looked long at George. ‘‘And 


’ they say the days of chivalry are dead,” 


said he, half to himself. 


VI. A Martyr to Duty 


mee Nets the carriages and the one auto- 
mobile wended their way to the cemetery. 

In a becoming widow’s veil and also in a 
gasoline runabout bought by cigar certifi- 
cates sat Virginia Marcy. 


EVENING POST 


“Tf dear George could only have lived to 
enjoy this,’’ said she to her mother, who sat 
beside her. . . , 

“What disease did Marcy die of?” 
asked one suburbanite of another that 
evening. 

“Tobacco heart.’’ 

“Didn't know he smoked.” 

“Took it up late. Nice little widow he 
left. Very fond of him.”’ 

“Queer, her going to the funeral in an 
automobile.” 

“A matter of sentiment. 
last gift to her.”’ 


It was his 


Swollen Fortunes in Podunk 


om Podunk all the Nymphs 
have flown of late, 
ind Pan has formed a tin- 
_ ware syndicate. 


RLY everybody is disgusted with 
| the ostentatious display of New York 
™ society. Here and there you will 
la person who has got over being dis- 
ted, but this class is largely limited to a 
butlers and brokers who have stood 
se so long as to have lost all sense of 
ime. Where, then, to find og Spee 
qocracy, normality? Not in Chicago, 
are the swelling of the fatted purse is 
<igg New York jealous. Not in Phila- 
ohia or Pittsburg, which, in many ways, 
as alike as two P’s. Where, then? 
ih, Podunk! Podunk, the fair; Podunk, 
jay; Podunk, the small, the untailored; 
‘unspoiled, where the napkin is tied ina 
rknot at the back of the neck and tooth- 
‘ss, instead of cigars, are passed round 
r meals. Podunk and Arcadia, where 

ndthrift enters not and the Prodigal 

is too poor to get away! 
jut spare your hopes, gentle reader! 
spectre of Swollen Fortunes has beaten 
out and is already moaning along the 
nstreet of Podunk. New York has its 
Idorf-Astoria, but Podunk has _ its 
jorf Drug Emporium, where the 
jesse dorée of the countryside foregather 
‘vie in display and extravagance, pur- 
sing peach sundae and chocolate flip 
jond their means and enervating the 
2 wholesome atmosphere of the place 
a the vapid gossip of the idle rich. 
lire Higgins, who is going to give a 
2 in his new barn next Thursday night, 
promised to take the young folks to the 
js in his automobile which he bought 
Wnd-handed up to the city. Lizzie 
s has broke off her engagement with 
as MacFarland because he’s only a shoe- 
k, and she’s ambitious for a Future. 
you hear what Fannie Tilbarrow said 
ut Susan Hornby’s straw-ride? No? 
)Says it wasn’t good form, because the 
i folks didn’t wear Tuxedo suits. 
this is Podunk! 
jisguised as a commercial drummer, I 
theard the above comments while 
‘ring an orange phosphate for my burn- 
‘thirst. Horrified, I withdrew and sat 
down on the cool veranda of the Trav- 
3 Rest Hotel, where Captain Jud 
\b, the genial boniface, whittled a 
jw withe and, ever and anon, spat 


’ss the turbulent avalanche of his 


aptain,”’ I ventured timidly, by way 
eonch, “have you any swollen for- 
S here?” 


Both swelled and busted,” replied 
,2 Host, plucking gracefully at his blue 
enders. ‘‘The rich is gittin’ richer and 
poor poorer every day—with what 
It, hey?” inquired the Cap. 

ith what result?’’ I echoed. 
he Jud lowered his voice. 
Deacon Rube Wintergreen is a-puttin’ 
W porchy-line bathtub in his house!”’ 
Does Podunk take kindly to these evi- 
ves of debilitating luxury?” I inquired. 
or answer Captain Jud fished down into 
jbrown jeans and produced a fringed 
»ing from the Podunk Clarion. It was 
x the department called the ‘ Poet’s 
jer,” and embodied the local cri de 
in the following stanzas: 


- Our Ways and The’rn 


ks that has to walk hates them that rides, 
with rigs is sore on bubble-cars. 
orny hands loathes kid-gloves —durn the’r 
hides! — 
Corn-cob sez ther’s pizen in see-gars. 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Overalls at full dress suits guffaws, 

Brogans looks at dancin’ pumps and frets— 
Safe to say that any Rube that chaws 

Plug tobacker sneers at cigarettes. 


Our way’s the real way, 
Other ways is wrong. 
Our way’s the only way — 
(The burden o’ me song). 
Though our way’s a crude way 
We'll cuss as base and vile 
The man what does the dude way 
And throws on style. 


Girls without no shapes sez corsets make 
Women pale and wan — besides they’re bold. 
Folks without no money always fake 
That ther’ aint no curse to ekal gold. 
Lazy folks declare it’s wrong to work ; 
World owes’em a livin’, they expect — 
Makin’ out the’r bills they always shirk, 
Bein’ too durn lazy to collect. 


Our way’s the right way, 
Your way’s the worst. 

Ours is the bright way 
(We seen it first). 

Perhaps it is a slob way — 
It beats your way a mile, 
For you've got the snob way, 

And throw on style. 


Mr. Rube Wintergreen, who is putting 
the new porchy-line bathtub in his house, 
is one of the Swollen Fortunates of Podunk. 
After he sold his south pasture to the Po- 
dunk and Soopak Railroad for a right of 
way and depot-site, he became at once 
inflated with self-importance, under the 
narcotic influence of which he foreclosed 
on the Podunk Opera House. That estab- 
lishment had not been doing very well 
since Rev. Mr. Job Brown delivered his 
series of lectures on The Evils of the 
Stage. Mr. Wintergreen, being a strict 
business man, as well as a strict church 
member, was at a loss what to do with his 
tabernacle of Thespis which, as a lodge- 
room for the Odd Fellows and Elks, 
scarcely paid interest on the investment. 
He managed to get Rev. Mr. Job’s consent 
to a performance of Ben Hur on the 
strength of the play’s biblical and histor- 
ical significance; but, as the nearest Ben 
Hur road company came no nearer than 
Cincinnati, it did not do much to demoral- 
ize Podunk or benefit the Opera House. 

At last a frisky thing, called The Spring 
Lamb, gamboled into town for a one-night 
stand, and Mr. Wintergreen, for the time 
more manager than deacon, decided to 
boom the show. So he went around to the 
Rey. Mr. Joband explained that The Spring 
Lamb was a piece of the most proper de- 
scription, a sort of dramatic Sunday-school 
picnic, that it had given special matinées 
or preachers in Chicago and would not fail 
to send round complimentary tickets to 
the leading pastors of Podunk. 

“Do they have young women who whirl 
round—and kick?” inquired Mr. Brown 
nervously. 

“There is a leetel dancin’ and goin’ on,” 
replied Mr. Wintergreen cautiously, ‘‘ but, 
as far as I kin make out, they don’t never 
dance nothin’ but square dances.”’ 

So the sanction of the church was, reluc- 


‘tantly, given. The show fell on a Wednes- 


day night, and the great majority of the 
population cut prayer-meeting and at- 
tended The Spring Lamb. 

During the opening chorus and the early 
action of the play, laid in Monte Carlo, 
Podunk behaved itself beautifully. The 
ladies in the audience were too busy 
watching who came in and craning their 


necks to see if Annibel 
Juggins, who sat with 
her folks in the box, 
wore her new pink silk 
—in fact, they were too much preoccupied 
with more important things to care much 
what was going on on the stage. But, 
as the act waned, Mr. Wintergreen noticed 
Rey. Mr. Job Brown come in and occupy 
his pew, and the Deacon’s brow was 
beaded with a few nervous drops, espe- 
cially when the leading lady, disguised as 
a tight-rope performer, bounced on and 
kicked off the elderly comedian’s hat, 
which went flying into the orchestra. 
Podunk, however, still maintained its 
dignity, showing by its silence that it was 
too well brought up to notice such harum- 
scarum business. The curtain went down 
on the first act without disaster, and when 
the orchestra, led by Archie Ferguson, the 
hardware man, struck up Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, Mr. Wintergreen breathed easily. 

But, about the middle of the second act, 
disaster began to lower. The first and 
second comedian insisted on saying so 
many droll things that some one in the 
audience tittered right out. Then, when 
the comedy old man fell off a ladder on 
his head and the chief comedian said, 
“It’s lucky you landed on a soft spot,”’ the 
audience forgot its manners and made a 
regular racket. 

The exhibition was too much for Mr. 
Wintergreen, who felt the responsibility 
of the theatre resting on his shoulders. He 
jumped up on the stage and, leaning far 
over the footlights, motioned for silence. 

“Neighbors,” he said, ‘‘remember whar 
ye are. If ye’re a-goin’ to keep laffin’, 
how’s the play a-goin’ to keep on? Don’t 
do it again, please—it disturbs and inter- 
rupts the actors.”’ 

Podunk, then, is smarting under the lash 
of a home-grown Theatrical Trust which 
pawns frisky burlesques off on the town 
under a Sabbatarian guise. But the 
worst is not told. Podunk has been in the 
throes of a local traction merger, has 
squirmed under the talons of the Monopoly 
Monster and, finding the struggle useless, 
has settled back, like Philadelphia, ‘“‘cor- 
rupt but contented.”’ 

Colonel Hen Willowbud, who used to 
drive a public ’bus from the station to the 
hotel, levying a toll of fifteen cents per 
capita, conceived the magnificent scheme 
of concentrating all the rolling stock of 
Podunk under the head of one gigantic 
corporation. Colonel Willowbud’s rival 
line consisted of a two-seated phaeton 
and a lame mare driven by their owner, 
Major Bill Tarbox, who likewise conveyed 
passengers between thestable and the hotel, 
charging a sum equal to that exacted by 
Colonel Hen. The latter at last approached 
Major Bill with an offer of $68 for his 
phaeton and lame mare, but was indig- 
nantly refused. That made Colonel Hen 
peevish, so he proceeded to reduce his 
inter-depot fare to five cents and adver- 
tised free rides for school-children. Hen’s 
*bus immediately became very popular, to 
the detriment of Bill’s pheton. Podunk 
took advantage of Hen’s cut-rate fare and 
spent all day riding to and from the sta- 
tion. Bill’s rig soon became a Pariah and 
an outcast. He backed it up against the 
old chestnut tree, and surrendered himself 
to the idle solace of eating tobacco. 

At last he could stand it no longer, and 
approached Hen with a proposition to 
compromise at $69.30. Hen allowed that, 
considering the depreciation of Bill’s trade 
since the original offer, the old hoss and 
wagon wa’ant wuth more’n half what they 
was—say thirty-five dollars, to be done 
with it. Bill flamed up and reckoned that 
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| To many, is a de- 
| lightful course to a 
pra ed. cine Tr 
Cheese is given an 
appetizing relish by 


| using just a little 


| Lea & Perrins’ 
| Sauce 


i THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and 
| subtle flavor which 
| increases the enjoy- 
} ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
| Chafing-Dish Cook- 
} ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
| and all Salad Dress- 
Ings. 

Jehu Duncan's Santee NAY. 


We Will Send 
You This Box Of 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BUDS 


Postpaid for 30 Cents 


We want you to try 
Wilbur's ‘BUDS."’ 
They are recog- 
nized as the dain- 
y tiest, purest, and 
most delicious choc- 
olates made. Each 
‘ ’’ is a cone 
of vanilla chocolate, 
sweetened with pure cane 
sugar and made by a 
special process that 
gives ita taste and flavor 
unlike any other choco- 
Jate. Each ‘BUD’? is 
carefully enveloped in tin 
foil, which keeps it fresh 
and free from handling. 

If your confectioner or druggist cannot supply you, send 30 
cents, stainps or coin, and we will send this dainty box of 
Wilbur's delicious ‘‘ BUDS”’ direct to your home. 

Large Box, $1.00 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 240 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilbur’s Cocoa—as good as the ‘‘ Buds"’ 


Pony Rigs for 
Jj Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles, all styles, strong, roomy,safe, com- 
bine best material, original designs, ex- 
pert workmanship, —nobby and dur- 
able. OUR PONY FARM is the best 
stocked in the West. Prompt shipments. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 
Michigan Buggy Co., 357 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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the white mare had more spunk in ’er than 
Bill’s two sorrels put together. But ere 
sunset the great traction deal was over. 
Hen got the phaeton and mare, with a red 
lap-robe thrown in, for $52.75. Podunk 
thus, unresisting, fell into the hands of a 
Monopoly. . ; 

Podunk’s Amalgamated Rapid Transit 
Company was an entirely different matter 
from the cut-rate Colonel Hen who had 
been giving free rides to school-children 
for the past three months. President 
Willowbud turned the white mare out to 
pasture, sold Bill’s phaeton to a traveling 
tea agent for $16.60 and, converting the 
original *bus into a monopoly machine, 
proceeded to raise the price of rides be- 
tween the station and the hotel to forty 
cents and ten cents extra for packages. No 
reduction for infants. 

As a result, in five years, Colonel Hen 
Willowbud owned the Podunk Livery and 
Feed Stable, where occasional visitors of 
importance were taken out in a satin- 
quilted bridal coach and shown the town 
for a fee of three dollars per capita per 
afternoon. Colonel Hen, as president of 
the Trust, didn’t need to work any more, 
and spent most of his time on the veranda 
of the Travelers’ Rest, of which he was 
now part owner. During the noon-hour, 
however, he would go down to the livery 
stable and relieve Major Bill, who was now 
his hired driver. One day, while Colonel 
Hen was keeping shop during Major Bill’s 
lunch-time, there came along a City Feller 
who wished to see the town in the bridal 
coach. Hen, as Bill’s understudy, rather 
than the president of a rapid transit trust, 
buckled in the bay team, got up on the box 
and drove the stranger over to the school- 
house, up to the cedar dam, around Four 
Corners, past the Methodist Church, 
stopped to show him the burying grounds, 
and, finally, late in the day, took him over 
to the station to meet the five-o’clock 
train. 

‘‘What’s the fare?”’ asked the stranger, 
taking out his pocketbook. 

“Reckon about three dollars,’ replied 
President Willowbud. 

“All right, my man,” said the haughty 
Unknown, ‘‘and here’s fifty cents extra for 
your trouble.” 

“Twasn’t no trouble at all,’’ answered 
Hen, ‘‘and, I guess, it ain’t no trouble to 
raise the price o’ rides in this here town to 
three dollars ’n’ a half, if them’s city 
prices.” 

So the fare for the bridal coach immedi- 
ately went fifty cents higher—thus showing 
how the demoralizing influence of the 
tipping system has penetrated to the heart 
of Darkest Podunk. 


A Protest from the Cows 


Herbert P. Sharp came to Podunk on a 
load of straw, and later on became the 
affable shoe clerk in Smith’s Cash Empo- 
rium. Alonzo W. Juggins made his début 
in the Podunk commercial world as travel- 
ing agent for a patent rotary churn. The 
contrivance was so far ahead of Podunk 
that it immediately looked upon Juggins 
asa reckless innovator, and half the cows of 
the district went dry as a protest. Alonzo 
sold no churns in Podunk, and as a result 
was obliged to stay there for the lack of 
traveling subsidy. He got a job driving a 
wagon for Dodd’s Feed Store, and, during 
the slow hours of the evening, performed 
on a mandolin out back of the Tortoni 
Tonsorial Parlors. By some stroke of com- 
mercial fortune Herbert P. and Alonzo W. 
came together one evening. Herbert P., 
who possessed a clear, warm-butter tenor, 
sang to Alonzo W.’s accompaniment, and 
they sat up practicing Love’s Golden 
Dream Is Past till away past midnight. 
Their partnership dated from that evening. 

As time rolled on Herbert P. and Alonzo 
W. made less music and more money. At 
last, over the door of Smith’s Cash Store 
ap eared the sign, “‘Juggins & Sharp, 
Golden Bazar.’’ The allied interlopers had 
a knack of increasing trade by taking a 
mean advantage of human weakness. 
Besides offering premiums of chinaware 
and German silver with tea and coffee, they 
showered trading-stamps upon adult Po- 
dunk and gifts of gum and candy upon 
Podunk, Junior. 

They drew trade away from the rival 
store at Julip Road by advertising a free 
vaudeville shi in front of the Golden 
Bazar every Saturday afternoon. About 
this time they were obliged to put up a 
wing on Main Street to accommodate the 
increase 1n patronage. 
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Old Hez Higgins, one of the First Fam- 
ilies, owned an independent, non-syndicate 
horse-radish (we might say ‘‘one-horse”’ 
radish) factory up the street. Hez gave 
Alfonzo W. a mortgage on the works for a 
loan of $500,and, when the old man died in 
bankruptcy, the Golden Bazar Company 
ran the factory for two years in defiance of 
the Pickle Trust, who finally bought the 
plant for a consideration in dividend- 
bearing pickle stocks. 


Off With the Mask! 


And then the swollen fortunes of Podunk 
burst forth in their true, their hideous 
colors. Miss Myrtle Juggins went to that 
mysterious outland known as ‘‘ Abroad.” 
Mrs. Sharp forsook the local dressmaker 
and bought her dresses in Cincinnati, and 
the duplicate palaces of Juggins and Sharp 
were erected on the hill—real tiled bath- 
rooms, hot and cold water, and a mechan- 
ical piano-player in each parlor. Little 
Sammy Sharp came home from military 
academy to see his folks every summer. 
On such occasions he appeared in a uni- 
form like a bell-boy or a West Point cadet. 
He kept pretty near his parents while he 
wore this costume; but the first time he 
fared forth alone he was greeted with jeers 
and vegetables which emanated from vari- 
ous infant Dillbys and Higginses and 
Hummicotts, who DoPOE from behind 
fence-posts with the following taunts: 


Hi-diddle-diddle, 
Tell us a riddle — 
Who is it parts his old hair in the middle? 
Goggle-eyed Sammy, 
Dudish and clammy, 
Strutting around in his soldier pajammy. 


But still the tender Sharps and Jug- 
ginses rode among the populace like little 
grand dukes and grand duchesses, while 
the representatives of an unavailing Douma 
foregathered at the Travelers’ Rest and 
sipped the bitter vodka of discontent, 
hurling curses against the double Tsarskoe 
Selo on the hill. 

Excited by the general rumor of a dis- 
eased and distended finance in Podunk, I 
again consulted Captain Jud Cribb, pro- 
prietor of the Travelers’ Rest. 

“Wealth is like other alcoholic stimu- 
lants,’’ said Captain Jud. ‘It is vulgar- 
izin’ and onhealthy only when indulged in 
to excess. It ain’t right fer the trimmin’s 
to git to intrudin’ on the solid surface of 
Sassiety. Chicken and floatin’ island cus- 
tard is Sunday dishes—kin a man keep the 
timbers of his moral natur’ from a-bein’ 
rotted and destroyed when he sets down 
to chicken and floatin’ island custard every 
noon-dinner of his life? No, siree, you 
can’t! And it’s the same with buggy- 
ridin’. The Lord intended Sunday mornin’ 
fer puttin’ on yer biled shirt and a-goin’ to 
church, and. after that, fer takin’ Maud 
Jones out fer a buggy-ride round Green 
Lake. The Bible never said nothin’ about 
galavantin’ round with yer girl on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and turnin’ yer 
buggy into a bright red otty-mobile that 
shoots down the road fit to tear a hole in 
creation before it gits ready to be drug 
home by a farm-waggin. What’s the use 
0’ cartin’ yer girl around in that violent 
sort of way? No girl ain’t never a-goin’ to 
git married under them circumstances. 
And, even if one o’ these wealthy fellers 
sticks to his buggy, has he got a right to 
be a-breakin’ the Sabbath by takin’ Sunday 
rides on week-days? D’ye think he’s 
a-goin’ to make a fit citizen to fight and 
die fer his country and serve on the Repub- 
lican Campaign Committee? Not in this 
here town! 

“Look at Alonzo W. Juggins’ family, 
who is becoming so dee-moralized that 
they eat the’r dinners at seven o’clock in 
the evenin’—all the’r sinful and wasteful 
habits is on a par with the way they put the 
grub on the table. Mrs. Sharp keeps two 
hired men with stove-pipe hats and G. A. R. 
buttons on the’r coats to drive the team 
fer her—and all one o’ them fellers does 
fer his wages is to set up on the seat with 
his arms folded and a-lookin’ like the 
Governor of Massachusetts at a high- 
school commencement. Herbert P. Sharp, 
what ust to sell shoes over the counter, 
now goes up to the ten-acre lot out back o’ 
the barn and bats Injy-rubber pills all 
over the cow-pastures. Two year ago last 
March he hit Nathan Sparrow’s Jersey 
calf in the brain with one o’ them flying 
projexiles. The calf died without a groan, 
but suit fer damages is pendin’ in the Supe- 
rior Court. They call it ‘Golf’—Golf!” 


EVENING POST 


Captain Jud gulped, and tooka fresh stogie | 


from the show-case. 
“Juggins’ eldest son, Lester W., came 
home from Yale College the other day and 


wandered in here with a Fourth o’ July | | 


ribbon wrapped round his hat. He said he 
wanted a see-gar, so I offered him a Pride 
o’ the Prairie—been keepin’ ’em in this 
here show-case fer nine year runnin’, but I 


never sold none before, ther’ bein’ very | 


little call fer high-grade see-gars. Lester 
W. up and lit one of ’em, but, after he’d 
took a puff or two, he throwed it away and 
sez, sez ’e, ‘Keep away from the gas-jet, 
Hiram —yer hat’s on fire.’”’ 

Sated with horrors, disillusionated, de- 
jected, I decided to shake the dust of 
Podunk from my weary feet. J had jour- 
neyed to Arcadia and found the fauns and 
dryads quarreling over empty vainglory, 
where Pride and Avarice lurked among 
the dilldocks. ‘‘The Main Street of Podunk 
and the Fifth Avenue of New York lead 
alike to Vanity Fair,” I reflected, as I sat 
on the depot bench waiting for the 4:45 
to pull in. 

As thus in reflection I sat, an Ancient 
Podunker shuffled by, wheeling a large 
express box on a truck. The box was 
labeled ‘‘Uncle Jo Cannon, Washington, 
D. C.—From his admiring constituents.” 

“Would you mind telling me what is in 
that box?’ I asked, hoping against hope. 

“‘There’s home-knit socks, home-sewn 
underwear, home-canned jam, and home- 
spun peas all contributed by x 

“The people of Podunk!’’ I cried joy- 
ously. ‘At least the people of Podunk 
still have the ancient virtue of disinter- 
ested patriotism.” 

“The dooce they have! Oh shucks!”’ 
said the Ancient Podunker. ‘‘Them clo’es 
is sent by Job Thompson, the postmaster, 
who’s a-lookin’ coy-like at another Repub- 
lican appointment.”’ 

The Ancient Podunker regarded me 
long and thoughtfully as he chewed the 
sacred cud. 

“T don’t know whar ye come from, 
stranger,” he said at length, ‘‘but you are 
sure an awful Rube!” 


A Novelist’s Ways 


ARION CRAWFORD has made his 
annual visit to America and flitted 
back to Italy, leaving behind a trail of 
novels, serials, short stories, articles and 
various other products of a well-oiled type- 
writer. Crawford makes these trips to 
renew his adopted Americanism—and 
various other contracts often more profit- 
able than sentimental. For, like his co- 
worker, Crockett, he writes so many stories 
that he has to catalogue them. 

Crawford, who is big, broad, rugged and 
hearty, and who looks more like a mountain- 
climber than a writer of fiction, usually 
emphasizes his American visits with at 
least one picturesque opinion, and this year 
it was devoted to the alleged decline of the 
novel—an institution, by the way, which he 
has strenuously helped to keep alive. 

““You see,” he remarked the other day, 
“the world got on for a long time without 
the novel, and it could very well do so 
again. The novelist, it seems to me, is 
headed toward extinction, like the horse 
whose doom has been sounded by the auto- 
mobile. I don’t mean those who have 
been run over, either. The horse will prob- 
ably be preserved in a glass case for poster- 
ity; likewise the author. There is still one 
more chance for the author, and that is for 
Mr. Carnegie to present a real live one with 
every library he endows. But I want to 
write a few more books before I go into my 
little glass case.” 

‘‘A few more books”’ with Marion Craw- 
ford means a leisurely year’s work, for he 
writes fast and he A eethadats has an end- 
less chain of plots. e lives in a beautiful 
villa overlooking the placid blue waters of 
the Bay of Naples and where he can see the 
smouldering crater of Vesuvius. Hence 
the color and warmth of his stories. This 
is his home for the greater part of the year. 
Sometimes he takes a run over to Tuscany, 
which is his birthplace, and where a grate- 


ful community in his native place has. 


named a street Villa Marion Crawford. 

Crawford was first put into the fierce 
glare of the lecture-platform calcium by 
the late Major J. B. Pond, who ‘‘impres- 
arioed”’ everything, from jungle kings to 
Swedish nightingales. It was of the ener- 
getic Major’s bunch of celebrities that 
Crawford once remarked: 

“We are alli Pond-lilies.” 
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For the 
home, A 
woman Car 
manage it 


Simplicity of construction is a cardinal 
feature of Capitol Boilers. When you 
think of steam heat for your home, do 
you at once imagine a complicated 
mechanism of steam valves, blow-off 
cocks, gauges, etc., that requires the 
knowledge of an engineer or trained 
janitor to handle? If so, call to mind 
another picture — a plain, simple boiler, 
wholly devoid of complicated parts, and 
self-regulating. That's the ‘‘ Capitol.” 

The maid, or your wife, can easily at- 
tend to the Capitol — more easily than to 
a furnace, and much less fuel is required, 


warm your entire house with a generous, even 
warmth —every room and corner, no matter 
which way the wind is blowing. It is a healthy, 
humid heat, not parched, devitalized hot air, 
as with a furnace. 


Send for our free book 
‘‘Modern Warming Methods.’’ 


(nited States Heater Company 


Department K, Detroit, Mich. 


Read this Letter: 


“Tam sending you herewith a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush which 
has been in daily use for ten 
years and I’ve yet to see one 
single bristle come out.” 
(Name given on request) 
We show a cut of the brush referred 


to. | ‘This instance is only one of many 
which proves that 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


are the most practical brushes made. 

The bristles are not set in rosin or 

cement like ordinary brushes. ‘They 
are set ina head of soft rubber, which 
is then vulcanized into a solid, compact 
body. ‘This setting is practically inde- 
structible. That’s why the bristles 
can’t getout. That’s 
usea“ Rubberset” an 


uaranteed, Just 
see the difference. 


Price 2 cents up to $6.00 at all leading dealers, 01 
direct from us on receipt uf price. Write for hand, 
some Booklet showing the numerous styles. % 


The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobi? 
3 It pleases instantly and satisfies 
7 tinuously. Only the choicest grac 
ripe and mellow North Carolina Ff 
and Golden Leaf are used. Blendy¥ 
} hand with a care that shames 0 

machine methods. Pure, ¢i!! 
wholesome, and always in pi 
condition, because it is solt 


Direct from Fac 
to Smoker 

q Send 10c. (silver or stamp} 
large sample pouch and bo 


FRENCH TOBACCO COMP, 
Dept. S. Statesville, N.| 


We never 
sellthrough 
dealers, but 
always di- 
rect to the 
smokers in 
perfect con- 


dition. 
= 
Every Kind an 


LABELS . Description 


We make labels of any size, any quality, any desi; 
any coloring, or combination of coloring. Our clay mo 
effect labels in three or more colors are proving eno 
popular. Let us send samples and quote prices on a SP 
design to suit your business. We will reproduce any! 
you have used in the past or furnish you new and o 
design. Our process produces more artistic results tl) 


any other and the prices are absolutely right. 


STUDIO PRINTING & BOX CO.,101 Studio Bldg. ,Toledo 
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Ellen Glasgow at Home 


aot GLASGOW is writing a novel in 
(4 which all the scenes are laid in her 
gative State of Virginia. In this respect 
t is different from her latest book, in which 
she took a flyer in New York life. 

Miss Glasgow probably lives one of the 
simplest lives of any of the successful 
American women writers. Her home is in 
she old Glasgow mansion on Main Street, 
n Richmond, Virginia, which is like the 
waditional Southern home of song and 
story, where the proverbial Southern hos- 
vitality is dispensed. It is big, stately and 
vhite, and there are imposing pillars in 
ront. In the rear is a pretty garden 
vhere, under fragrant magnolias, the nov- 
alist walks and plans. 

_ She works in the morning, walks or takes 
1 horseback ride in the afternoon, and 
yorks again at night. She cares little for 
ocial life. When she reads, she takes up 
»ooks like Spinoza, Maeterlinck or Hardy. 

She writes all her stories in ink, by hand, 
ind revises them very carefully. When she 
vrites, she locks herself up ina room. She 
ays she can’t write unless the door of the 
‘partment in which she works is locked. 


The ‘“ Boswellizing”’ of Twain 


HEN the ‘“‘Seeing New York” rubber- 
YY neck wagons pass the corner of Fifth 
ivenue and Ninth Street in New York, the 
entlemanly lecturer points to the yard of 
n old red brick house on the corner and 
negaphones: ‘‘On the left is the home of 
fark Twain, and in the yard you see his 
amous copyrighted white suit on the line.”’ 
) But Mark Twain has come to a new dis- 
inction far more permanent than the 
white suit. He is undergoing the same 
Xperience as his famous tea-drinking fore- 
anner, Doctor Samuel Johnson. In other 
rords, he is being ‘‘Boswellized,” with 
wentieth century trimmings, including a 
honograph. The Boswell is Albert Bige- 
yw Paine, who has been installed under 
ae great man’s roof for some time and 
‘hose job it is to catch every stray word of 
or wisdom that the veteran humorist 
rs. Paine has an easier time than the 
Fie nal Boswell, for Mark Twain is amiable 
d kindly. He also provides his Boswell 
ith cigars. Rarely has a “‘Life’’ been so 
imately or personally conducted. With 
biography now in preparation, and the 
utobiography,”’ posterity will not be 
King in details about the author of 
‘om Sawyer.” 
Mark Twain, it may be remarked in 
ng, has written so many inscriptions in 
s, that, if paid for at his usual space 
tes, the reward would endow half a dozen 
9 pitals. The other day he wrote the 
lowing sentence in a book for a young 
fend: ‘‘I’d rather be a young June bug 
tan an old bird of Paradise.” 


The Mysterious Mr. Henry 


(He greatest literary mystery in cap- 
tivity is O. Henry. Although he has 
2come recognized as a sort of unofficial 
‘Storian in fiction of the people of Greater 
ew York, little is known about him, and 
2 steadily remains off the literary band- 
a The editors who buy his stories 
‘Idom see him, while his publishers have 
‘most to get a search-warrant whenever 
y want to talk business with him. 
‘For a long time he lived in a room in 
‘Ving Place. Lately he has become more 
aes and has taken up his abode in 
hotel. But his habits of exclusion are the 
‘me. He has no organization in his work, 
id he waits until late at night to do it. 
nen he turns out his ‘‘copy‘’ at the last 
inute. He once entered into an agree- 
ent to furnish a New York newspaper 
th a story every week. It was due on 
dnesday night. It never appeared 
itil late on Friday and only after a dozen 
legrams and messengers had been sent 
ter him. When the year ended the 
inday editor had heart disease from 
ry over Henry’s “‘copy.”’ 
"S$ Ways are picturesque. He is 
e Haroun al Raschid of present-day New 
ork, for, like that ancient caliph, he prowls 
ound the streets at night, looking for 
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adventure and incident. He knows the 
darkest by-streets and the most unfre- 
quented quarters where life teems and the 
light of day seldom, if ever, enters. He sits 
for hours in the parks and watches the peo- 
ple as they pass. 

Henry was born in North Carolina, but 
when a young man he moved to New 
Orleans, where he became a newspaper 
reporter. When he wrote his first story, he 
did not want to submit it over his real 
name, which is Sidney Porter. So he cast 
about for a pen name. He had the same 
aversion to hard work then that he has 
now, so he took one that was easy to write. 
That provided the Henry part. He wanted 
a handle to it, so he selected a letter that 
was also very easy to create. This was O. 


Chambers and the Butterfly 


jibes many people chase the butter- 
flies of fashion, but Robert W. Cham- 
bers, the novelist, chases the real thing. 
Insects and bugs are among his diversions. 
One day he was driving up Fifth Avenue 
in New York witha friend. As they passed 
along Central Park, Chambers shouted to 
the cabman to stop, but, before the driver 
could come to a halt, the writer had jumped 
from the vehicle and, hat in hand, dashed 
down the street. His friend thought he 
had suddenly lost his mind, or that he was 
pursuing a plot that had gotten loose from 
its mental mooring; while the bystanders 
stood and watched the running figure with 
some apprehension. 

In about ten minutes Chambers returned 
erspiring, but with a triumphant look on 
is face. He held something in his hand. 

“T’ve got him,”’ he said. 


““Got what?” asked the friend. ‘‘The 
willies?”’ 

“No,” replied the novelist. ‘‘The 
butterfly. It’s the first of the kind I’ve 


seen north of Virginia.” 

Chambers, by the way, is one of the few 
writers who scorns the typewriter and the 
pen. He writes all his stories in lead pencil, 
oftenest on soft paper. Unlike most 
authors, he has no regular hours for work, 
for when he is on a big story, he plugs at 
it all the time. Then he takes a loaf and 
stays outdoors. He has fished in more 
European streams than almost any other 
American writer. 


The Sage of Hackensack 


EING a humorist, Charles Battell 

Loomis is a sad-faced man. This is 
probably due to the fact that all humorists, 
as one of them once expressed it, ‘‘take 
their work very seriously.” 

Loomis lives in a town called Hacken- 
sack, which is located in New Jersey, about 
fifteen miles from New York City. Before 
Loomis went there to live, it owed its fame 
to a poem about which hangs a curious tale. 

One day Wallace Irwin, in search of a 
subject for one of his numerous daily 

oems, hit upon the name of Hackensack. 
t pleased him and, besides, it lent itself 
to rhythmic exploitation. So he wrote a 
touching string of verses about a sailor 


who hailed from Hackensack, where he 
wooed a beautiful maid. Then he went to 
sea. On his return he found that the maid 


had wed another. The sailor sought conso- | 


lation by embracing the town pump and 
hurling curses at the town. 

Several years later, Irwin was invited to 
dine at ‘‘Hackensack.” At first he thought 
it was a joke, but when he got to the place 
he discovered that it was very much of an 
actuality. He did penance by reading the 
poem aloud at dinner. 

Loomis is now one of the shining lights 
of Hackensack, his only resident literary 
rivals being Joseph Lincoln and Sewell 
Ford. Few humorists have served a more 
variegated apprenticeship before being 
“called” to the chosen profession of 
sorrow-chaser. He was in succession gro- 
cery clerk, mining agent and chicken ped- 
ler. He took to chicken-pedling soon 
after he began to write, because the joke- 
market then was not so old or so good as 
now. One day, not long ago, he met one of 
his old chicken customers. 

“You're making a living writing jokes?” 

‘““Yes,”’ replied Loomis meekly. 

“Guess you'll soon be writing a book?”’ 
continued the man. 

“Yes,” answered the humorist, ‘‘I’ve 
written eight.” 

Some funny things happened during 
that famous double-jointed lecture tour of 
Loomis and Jerome K. Jerome. Some one 
asked at the start why Loomis happened to 
be a co-star, and he was told that the man- 
agement feared that Jerome’s voice would 
not hold out. 

“Voice, nothing,” replied the man. 
“They want Loomis to explain the British 
jokes.”’ 

At Little Rock, Arkansas, the humorists 
were to have been introduced by an emi- 
nent legal light of the community. He 
showed up and expended all his oratorical 
ammunition on Jerome, utterly ignoring 
Loomis, who sat solemnly by. When he 
had concluded Loomis, somewhat crest- 
fallen, walked over to Jerome in full view 
of the audience and said: 

““Glad to have met you. Hope to see 
you again.” Then he retired to the wings 
and began to kick himself. 

But Jerome very gracefully remedied 
the omission and himself introduced his 
American colleague. 


Some Literary ‘“ Pasts”’ 
ie IS interesting to see what some men 
did before they became successful 
authors. Here are some samples: James 
Lane Allen was a school-teacher; Anthony 
Hope was a lawyer; Joseph Conrad was a 
sailor; F. Hopkinson Smith was artist and 
engineer; John Uri Lloyd was and is a 
chemist; Thomas Dixon was a preacher; 
Stephen Phillips was an actor; Frank H. 
Spearman was a railroad clerk; Cy War- 
man was an engineer; Egerton Castle was a 
fencing master; John Fox was a ‘‘boom”’ 
town promoter; Jack London was a tramp; 
Winston Churchill was a midshipman; 
Charles Major was a lawyer; Edwin 
Markham was a school-teacher; Rudyard 
Kipling and many others were newspaper 
reporters. 


The Red Man and Religion 


RTHUR HEMING, the artist-author- 

woodsman, writes about hunting with 

a tribe of Indians concerning whom the 

President knows nothing, strange to relate. 

His domain is a remote quarter of old 
French Canada. 

While on one of his northern trips, he 
asked an old fur trader as to the outcome 
of the work of missionaries among the 
Indians. With a humorous twinkle, the 
trader said: 

“Between you and me, Heming, I don’t 
go much on the preachers. 
good they do is to tell the noble red man 
about old Lazarus’ bosom and to explain 
to them how hard it is for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven. So, when- 


ever the preacher reaches that part of his | 


sermon, the Indians, counting me as the 
only rich man in the place, say: 

“Ugh, he’s the only one here that’s going 
to hell.” 


About all the | 


Count the | 
| Paint Kegs | 
| 


There is only one thing more 
important than choosing good | 
paint material, and that is, 
making sure that you get it. | | 

Not every house-owner who 2 | 

| 
j 


thinks his painting is being done 
with our White Lead is getting | 
what he has specified. See that 
the Dutch Boy Painter is on the 
side of every keg and that there 
are enough kegs on the premises. 
Frequently, one 1oo-pound Na- 
tional Lead Company keg (rep- 
resenting about 8 gallons of 
paint) has to stand sponsor for a 
job requiring from 25 to 50 gal- 
lons of paint. Count the kegs. 
Write for our booklet, “A Talk 
on Paint.”’ It will cost you 
nothing and may prove valuable 
to you. Address Department P. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


tn whichever of the follow- 
tng ctttes ts nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia John IT. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


Money-saving and _ health-pro- 
tecting plumbing is also of vital 
interest to property owners. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘Good Plumbing." 


OUR BUILDING = 


OF <= 


9) 4% ON SAVINGS Qc 


Is judging a bank always remember that it is 
Capital and Surplus that give security to the 
depositor. Capital and Surplus stand between 


the depositor and any possible loss or shrink- 
age in the securities held by the bank. 

The Capital and Surplus of this bank amount 
to Six and One-half Million Dollars, a margin of 
safety that assures absolute security for every 
dollar entrusted to us. 

Send to-day for free booklet ‘*M,’ explaining 
our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


Play Indian this summer in a genuine 
Indian wigwam, standing 5 feet high and 
measuring 15 feet in circumference, dec- 
orated with red and yellow fringe and 
& real Indian designs. This wigwam has 
to be seen to be appreciated. Packed 
omplete, with strong brass-jointed 
poles and top feathers (can be put in 
atrunk). Price $2 each with order 
Send for catalogue of other wig- 
wams,!/ nian suits,tomahawks,et: 

BOYS—You can earn this 
wigwam by actingasour 
agents. 

WRITE TO 


Wallace Distributing Co. 
410 Liberty Street 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


EXTENDED GRIEF OLD 
———__ aaa 


jiamisburg, Ohio 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


No City Life for Him 


INE years ago I was working in Chi- 
cago for a firm who, with its other 
business, was agent for some downtown 
buildings. Each of my employers had out- 
side business, and they hired me at fifty 
dollars a month to look after these build- 
ings, collect rent from tenants, and keep 
them rented. My employers were friends of 
mine and probably paid me more than 
they could have hired more capable men 
to do the same work for. 

I had worked for them seven years and 
had saved up a little money, but wasn’t 
satisfied, for I couldn’t expect much, if 
any, more out of the job. After vainly 
trying for something to pay me better, I 
concluded to leave Chicago and try my 
luck in some business for myself. 

I finally decided to settle in northern 
Wisconsin, and accordingly opened a real 
estate office in the county seat of what 
seemed to me one of the best of the rapidly 
developing counties of that State. At the 
time the impression was general that 
northern Wisconsin would never be of 
much value excepting for its timber. -This 
impression is still held by some who are not 
posted, but those who are acquainted with 
the facts agree that a large portion of this 
“Howling Wilderness’’ is fast becoming 
(and will eventually be) one of the very 
finest dairy districts in the entire country, 
if not in the world. 

When I left Chicago my friends pre- 
dicted that I would be back inside of a 
year looking for a position, and there were 
times, during the first six months, when I 
was almost inclined to agree with them. 

After about six months, however, spent 
largely in getting acquainted with prop- 
erty values and property owners, I took an 
option on a farm that the owner wanted to 
sell for twenty-seven hundred dollars, and 
was fortunate enough to sell it shortly after 
for three thousand dollars. A little later, I 
learned of a house and two lots that could 
be bought for three hundred and eighty 
dollars, and I found a man who agreed to 
buy it, let me handle it, and, after getting 
his money back with eight percent. interest, 
to divide the profits with me. 

I sold the real estate almost immediately 
for six hundred dollars, but, in the sale, had 
to take in forty acres of land at four hun- 
dred dollars. My man who bought the 
house on a profit-sharing basis was pro- 
voked at me for taking in the forty acres, 
and told me he wouldn’t have anything 
to do with it, and that I would have to 
carry it myself. 

I felt sure that the forty acres were worth 
more than the four hundred dollars, and 
tried to persuade him of this. But I 
couldn’t, and so I earried it alone. It hurt 
my pride, though, to be turned down, and it 
put me on my ‘‘mettle” to make a good 
showing. 

There was timber on the land, and I got 
some farmers living near by to log it for me, 
and, after the timber had been taken off, 
I sold the forty acres for six hundred dol- 
lars. I had realized nearly six hundred 
dollars out of the timber before that, so I 
felt that I had vindicated myself, and took 
pains that this fact should reach the ears 
of my friends. 

The experience opened my eyes to the 
money to be made out of timber, and, a 
little later, I looked up eighty acres of 
hardwood timber land that could be 
bought for nine hundred dollars, and went 
to the same man who bought the house on 
a profit-sharing basis with me and got 
ae to buy the new property on the same 
plan. 

We got the timber logged out, realizing 
about twenty-seven hundred dollars from it, 
and sold the land afterward for eleven 
hundred dollars. 

I kept on buying land and getting men 
to log it—sometimes buying the land alone 
and sometimes buying in partnership with 
others, and, now, I own several thousand 
acres of land besides city property, and am 
out of debt. 

If I wished to do so I could retire, and 
my property, if sold and the proceeds in- 
vested in low interest-bearing bonds, 
would produce a larger income than I 
could have hoped to be making had I re- 
mained in Chicago. Moreover, my living 


expenses in a small place are not so large as 
they would be in Chicago. 

Hundreds of other men in northern 
Wisconsin have done and are doing the 
same thing that I have done. I am never 
in Chicago but I think to myself: ‘If I 
had stayed here, I would still beworking for 
fifty, seventy-five or, possibly, one hundred 
dollars a month.’’ Most of my friends in 
Chicago are doing little better than they 
were nine years ago, and yet I haven’t one- 
tenth part of the ability of most of them. 

In Aa community I live in nearly every 
one is prosperous, and business men and 
professional men, generally, are making 
money—some of them a good deal of 
money. Thesame thing is true throughout 
northern Wisconsin. 

If I had the ability of a Harriman or a 
Marshall Field, I should want to get to New 
York or Chicago, but I can’t see why the 
man of ordinary ability is content to eke 
out a bare existence in a large city when 
such opportunities are awaiting him in all 
the undeveloped portions of our most 
glorious country. —J.H. W. 


Systematizing Farm Sales 


N A COUNTRY bank one is likely to be 
called upon to act as bookkeeper, pay- 
ing teller, receiving teller and janitor, all 
the same day. The salary generally varies 
inversely with the number of réles assumed. 
Being in such a position, I anxiously 
awaited an opportunity by which my in- 
come could be increased. Last winter I 
found the opportunity in an unexpected 
manner. 

In our community, farmers who are 
changing locations, or are retiring from the 
active pursuit of their vocation, sell their 
personal effects at public auction. They 
usually give nine months’ time, without 
interest, on sums of five dollars and over, 
purchaser giving approved security. All 
sums under five dollars are cash in hand on 
date of sale. Almost every one takes ad- 
vantage of the time given, so that the 
owner receives a great many notes and a 
very small amount of money in return for 
his goods. 

Usually these notes are brought into the 
bank for discount, as the money is needed 
to buy stock and implements in the new 
location. 

The cashier of our bank had great diffi- 
culty in getting paper that was perfectly 
satisfactory to him. One note was incor- 
rectly drawn, or another had worthless 
security which rendered it unsalable. 
Besides, the owner of the property often 
complained that he did not receive the full 
amount due him. Some of the buyers left 
without settling fer the property purchased, 
or mistakes were made in thesettlements by 
the inexperienced men who clerked the sale. 

I made some inquiries and found that, 
while auctioneers were quite plentiful, 
there was only one man in the whole 
neighborhood who knew anything what- 
ever about clerking a sale, and that he 
knew nothing about making a balance- 
sheet and accounting for the money 
handled in a businesslike manner. His 
knowledge of credits was limited, and, if a 
neighbor said that he had heard Mr. Smith 
was as ‘‘good as old wheat,’ Mr. Smith 
was taken for security without further 
investigation. 

My experience in the bank had made it 
possible for me to know the financial re- 
sponsibility of almost every farmer for 
twenty miles around, and I knew that, 
with a small amount of extra work, a 
balance-sheet showing all the transactions 
could be made and everything accounted 
for. I thought that the farmers would 
gladly pay for a service of this kind, as 
worthless notes and errors in settlements 
had cost some of their neighbors many 
times the amount that I would charge 
them. 

I went to the cashier with my propo- 
sition. I endeavored to explain to him 
that I could do good for the bank as well as 
make extra money for myself, if I were 
permitted to do the outside work. The 
paper would come in in such shape that 
we could handle it, and desirable notes 
would be obtained which would, otherwise, 
go to our rival institution. He consented 
to give me a trial at the new undertaking. 


I did not have long to wait. One of our 
customers had a sale billed for the follow- 
ing week. It was a rather large one, and I 
obtained about three thousand dollars’ 
worth of paper for the bank. Every note 
was accepted without trouble, and I re- 
ceived a compliment from the cashier and 
a five-dollar bill from the farmer for my 
trouble. 

Since then I have had all that I can 
attend to, outside of my regular duties, 
and have made one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars up to the present time. This is an 
average increase of twenty-five dollars a 
month. Aside from this, I am obtaining 
good loans for the institution which em- 
ploys me and am getting an experience 
which I hope will prove to be a valuable 
asset later. —V. M. 


Boxes for Moving 


| be year, when our family was prepar- 
ing to move from Philadelphia to a 
New York suburb, it was not only almost 
impossible to secure enough boxes and 
barrels for packing purposes, but also the 
exorbitant price which we were asked 
made us glad that moving-time comes but 
once a year. ‘‘That’s the reason,” re- 
marked our grocer, “‘you movers have to 
pay so much; boxes and barrels are scarce, 
and everybody wants ’em at once, ‘just 
because moving-time comes but once a 
year.’”’ 

The Kid, as we call our twelve-year-old 
brother, said that ‘‘a fellow ought to get 
rich in the box business if he cornered the 
market in time.” (The phraseology had 
been culled from a conversation at the 
breakfast-table that morning between 
Mr. B. and a guest, to which the Kid had 
been an absorbed listener.) 

“Yes,” said the grocer, ‘‘three weeks ago 
that box for which your sister has just paid 
thirty-five cents could have been bought 
for fifteen cents at most; but, in order to 
supply my customers, I have had to store 
?em, and both boxes and barrels are incon- 
venient, room-taking merchandise at best, 
and we have to increase our price in order 
to make a profit on them that covers their 
storage. Even now, at that price, I can’t 
supply the demand, nor can any one of the 
grocers hereabouts do it. We just haven’t 
the room for them.” 

In the early part of March, this year, the 
Kid went to my husband (Mr. B.) and 
asked permission to store boxes and barrels 
in the unused spaces in and about the 
factory, which is located uptown, in New 
York City. After the explanation, Mr. B. 
not only gave his permission, but added a 
little capital to the Kid’s savings, thus 
enabling him to put his plan into opera- 
tion on a larger scale. 

With cards stating that boxes and barrels 
in good condition could be purchased at 
——, and giving a list of prices, the Kid 
called at several real-estate offices and 
moving and storage firms, and not only left 
cards, but frequently got hearty codpera- 
tion from the men who were interested in 
the boy’s scheme and wanted to see it 
succeed. 

It did. Boxes, clean, substantial ones, 
for which he had paid ten, fifteen or twenty 
eents were sold for twenty to forty cents, 
depending upon the grade of the box, and 
good barrels brought from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar-fifty. And, at these prices, 
they were cheaper than most of the grocery 
and box people were asking. 

As there are from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand families who annually change 
their habitation in the city of New York, 
and who use from five to ten and, frequently, 
twelve boxes and barrels, the possibilities 
are at once apparent. 

The Kid not only sold every box and 
barrel he had, but could have as easily dis- 
posed of many more. He made a profit of 
close to one hundred and seventy dollars, 
which has been added to his college fund, 
and now plans are on for next year’s accu- 
mulation of ‘“‘merchandise.” 

This scheme is workable in every town 
and city in the country, with more or less 
profit, depending upon the size of the town 
and the hustling ambition of the boy who 
wants the money; or, rather, as the Kid 
does, wants the education. 

—Mrs. F. J. B. 
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Pleasures 
of Motoring 


A smooth running engine is more satis-— 


faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil 
the perfect automobile lubricant—is th 
only oil that makes smooth, easy runnit 
absolutely certain. There is a grade o 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


especially prepared for every 
engine. The Mobiloil booklet 
lists every make of automo- 
bile and tells what grade of 
Mobiloil to use. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers 
everywhere—in barrels and 
cans of varying capacities. 


Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO, 
, Rochester, N.Y. 
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YOUR, 


BOAI 


Of Full Size Patterns and Ilustrated Instructions 


You need no tool experience —no previous knowledge 
of boats. Our big free catalog gives hundreds of testi- 
monials—tells how a profitable boat building business 
may be established. Send for it. 

We sell knock-down frames with patterns to finish for 
less than it costs others to manufacture, 21,311 inexperi- 
enced people built boats by the Brooks System last year. — 
Why not you? =! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO: 


~ 208 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.US.A. 


SYSTB 
DOW 
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By putting together and fin- 
ishing it at home. We furnish 
it— Art and Mission designs 
—heavy solid oak—every 
piece fitted and smoothed — 
(g inclucles stain and fastenings. 
You save 14 manufacturing cost —34 the 
freight and all dealers profits. 

Send trial order for this $4 chair. Bottom : 


cushion cover of leatheret $1.50, -Particu- 
M 
SYST 


lars of other pieces sent on request. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
NDU} 


\ 208 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.U.S.A. 
SS 


Every mat 
who us 
TOOLS 


ee needs a 
Carborundum 
Sharpening Stone 


—Carborundum stones 4 t q 
put a keen, smooth edge ff 7 
on a tool and do it quick- /ir> 
er and easier than any “IV} 
other sharpening stone |) 
on earth. 

There are Carborun- 
dum sharpening stones 
for every possible pur- 
pose—ask your hard- 
ware dealer. 


Send for the Machinist’s Special 
Ston: 


ie — pocket size. 


By Mail 35 Cents 
The Carborundum Company 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
SECURED OR FEE 


ATENTS RETURNED ~ 


Free report as to Patentability. Tustrated Gui 


Rook, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. _ 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. 


AVE a friend who 
us always failed in 
is undertakings. 
as ability. He has 
gy- e could 
js convince me 
the fault was not 
nd I always took both a friendly and 
iniary interest in his efforts to retrieve 
sses. It came toa point at last where 
; unwilling to jeopardize any more of 
jeagre capital in further attempts to 
lim. We discussed his future frankly, 
e was hopeful as ever. 
Thy,”’ said he, ‘‘there are a hundred 
in which I could make money if I 
had a little capital. Look at all the 
esses people are engaged in—and 
them go, too. Have you ever read 
tle cards and ‘liners’ in the dailies?” 
he, turning the paper in his hand. 
y are amusing. Here, for instance, is 
1 who doctors dogs by mail. I’ll bet 
kes lots of money. Oh, say! listen to 
‘Have you failed in business? Pro- 
Blank can tell you why. It may be 
ble for you to know. I do not promise 
ch you how to succeed, but I guaran- 
) tell you what caused your failure. 
have succeeded after an interview 
me. Consultation, $1.’ Here’s 


—— 

rank,’ said I, ‘‘I am interested in 
dvertisement. I’ll pay the fee if you 
0 with me and see the professor.” 
went. We were ushered into a neat 
‘oom, and presently into a neat office 
‘rear of it. Professor Blank had no 
f a faker about him. He was a man 
jast middle life, but too vigorous to 
scribed as old. His eyes were deep- 
d piercing; his eyebrows were shaggy 
lack. A prominent forehead, thin 
lair, and one of those peculiar sallow 
exions, as well as a slight stoop to 
oulders, proclaimed him a student. 
ceived us with all the dignity of a 
is lawyer or doctor. 

ou wish to consult me about business, 
men?” said he. 

edo,” said my friend. ‘‘I have been 
junate in my business ventures, and 
can tell me why, it may be worth a 
to me; though I doubt it.” 

fore we go any further, sir,” said the 
sor, ‘‘I wish to remark that I always 
that no offense shall be taken at 
I may say to you. I shall speak 
yif I speak at all. Do you agree?” 
Ttainly. Fire away.” 

ow, sir, what do you consider success 
‘iness?”’ 

aking money.” 

hy do you want money?”’ 

wr what it will buy.” 

3 would you buy if you had 
y ” 

would buy horses, and automobiles, 
orks of art, and I would travel.” — 
hy would you travel, and what 
of art would you buy?” 
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HE FAILURE DOCTOR 


for a Sick Business 


By R. R. MCHINNEY 


““T would travel because I enjoy it, and 
I would buy any works of art that struck 
my fancy.” 

““Where would you travel?” 

“TI don’t know. I would keep going until 
I got tired, and then go home. But you 
are asking me questions that I have given 
no thought to, and I don’t know whether 
my answers are true or not. I do know, 
however, that what kind of pictures I 
would buy, and where I would travel have 
nothing to do with why I failed in the tea 
and coffee business.”’ 

“Tf you will pardon me, all these things 
have pointed out to me the cause of your 
failure, and I will proceed to demonstrate 
it to you. 

“In the first place, you were a wholesaler, 
were you not?” 

elnwas. 

“You never have gone into any business 
upon a small scale, or upon a scale that 
your capital would justify?” 

““T don’t know about that.” 

“Then I take pleasure in informing you 
of the fact, sir. You went into this tea and 
coffee business with very small previous 
experience.”’ 

“Yes; how did you know that?” 

“A man of your nature would not be 
content to enter a business at the bottom 
and work through to the top, or to a com- 
plete mastery of it. I will further inform 
you of what you and your friend very well 
know—that you went to your office some- 
times at eight and sometimes at nine. 
That you went to luncheon sometimes at 
twelve and sometimes at two, eating some- 
times a sandwich, and sometimes an 
elaborate meal. That you introduced new 
and untried systems into your business, 
that you offended some of your best cus- 
tomers, without intent to do so, and that 
you frequently were ignorant of how and 
when you offended them. 


The Logic of Failure 


“T think it will be of value to you if I tell 
you how I know these things. You want 
money, but you have no definite idea of 
why you want it. You would ‘buy works 
of art that struck your fancy’—indefinite 
again. You do not know where you would 
travel; you would keep going until you got 
tired, then go home—which means you 
would sleep in the morning until you got 
tired sleeping, then go to your office. It 
also means that you would go to luncheon 
when you got hungry, and eat until you got 
tired eating, then stop. You have not one 
single, definite purpose in life. Do you 
think a man who had deep in his heart a 
desire for education in science, in literature, 


How He Diagnosed and What He Prescribed 


or in art, and for the 
travel necessary to 
such an education, 
would come to me and 
say, as you did: ‘I 
am poor. Here’s a 
dollar—take it. I 


doubt if you will give a dollar’s worth for | 


it’? Do you think he would spend more 
money for his luncheon because he had 
made more money that day?” 

My friend was visibly affected. ‘‘I 
understand,” said he, ‘chow you have 
arrived at all your knowledge of my acts 
from what you have learned of my p teoee 
ter, except one thing. How could you know 
that I offended my customers without 
knowing it, and lost them?” 

‘Because you offended me and did not 
know it.” 


“T certainly did not know it, and I’ll | 


apologize, if you point out my offense.” 

“When you said you doubted whether 
what I told you would be worth what I 
charged you, you conveyed to me the im- 
pression that you were ready to believe me 
a faker. In fact, your manner told me that 
you did believe it. When, in answer to a 
question, you said, ‘All right, fire away,’ 
you were disrespectful to a man more than 
twice your age who is seriously and con- 
scientiously engaged in a work that is 
showing excellent results. I have never 
known any person to regret an interview 
with me, though I have seen them go storm- 
ing out in anger. Have I given you a 
dollar’s worth?” 

“You have given me thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth, and I would appreciate a sug- 
gestion as to my future career.”’ 

“‘T do not like to make suggestions as toa 
man’s future. Generally, when I get a 
man acquainted with himself, he needs no 
suggestions. I am a diagnostician, not a 
healer. In your case, the proper course is 
so apparent that I will advise you to go 
back into the tea and coffee business as an 
employee, not as an employer. Study the 
business from the bottom. Adopt certain 
hours, and do not change them. Treat the 
buyer of a small quantity with deference; 
for he is a cautious man, and will doubtless 
some day buy largely. Let each day’s 
work be in continuation of yesterday’s, 
and in preparation for to-morrow’s. Make 
up your mind what you want to do, and 
how much money will be required to 
enable you to do it. Consider each dollar 
as a part of the total sum, and treasure it 
the same when it comes easily as when it 
comes with difficulty. Above all, aim at 
something. No man can become a marks- 
man by standing on a cliff and firing at 
the open sea. He must have a target, and 
that is not enough: he must know where 
each shot strikes; then he can draw a 
lesson from his failures, as well as from his 
successes. These things are easy to sug- 
gest, but hard to adopt. Try them. But 
if you are finally taken into the firm, see 
to it that they do not elect you manager.” 


ARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


having deserted me! He could do it 
ow, I know, and he knows nothing of 
rtune as yet, so maybe he will. 


a I had read over the letter of Nar- 
several times, I began to wonder how 
i got his luggage for his journey. I 
ot been in his rooms since my illness. 
Jane and inquired. 
e’s face was flushed. 
hy, Miss Sophie,’’ she answered, ‘‘he 
yme men here the day after you were 
and had everything moved. His 
ym and study is as bare as my hand, 
The men said they were first to take 
ings to the Health Department and 
em disinfected.” 
dn’t ask any further questions, and 
vent back in silence to her duties. 
3supreme act of effrontery and selfish- 
2emed the very last straw laid upon 
od resolutions, and it broke, some- 
ul my hopes of ever building up any 
' a future life with this cruel modern 
with whom my life became entangled. 
ought of the sordid money side of our 
together and felt it would have little 


(Continued from Page 17) 
hold on him, for now he is a pampered lap- 
dog pet of rich and pretty women who can 
offer him supreme material luxury and can 
minister to his self-love as I never can do. 

The spell between Narcissus and myself 
was broken long ago. He will never forgive 
me for finding him out—for plummeting to 
the bottom of his nature. 

As I thought of all this and summed it 
up, my road of life seemed to stretch before 
me, level and bare and dry as a trail across 
the alkali plains—no rest, no love, no com- 
fort. “ 

I shook my shoulders free from the 
weight that bowed them, got up, put on my 
hat and cloak and went into the Park. It 
was almost deserted there, for the world 
was sheathed in a shining coat of mail. 

When I came to the wistaria arbor, I 
paused and looked at its gray, shining 
skeleton, and smiled. There below was the 
fountain, its waters had frozen as they fell, 
and the thing was a glistening monument 
of the warm, pulsing life it had held. The 
coleus had gone; the rosebush whereon had 
bloomed “‘the Rose of the Morning”’ stood 
stark and white in icebound loneliness. 


Across the common I looked, and there 
stood my Black Prince Tree, ice-armored 
too, with a scarlet ribbon fluttering from 
the lowest branch. I had tied it there in 
the autumn, so J might know him when his 
rich robes were gone. 

All about me was a frozen fairy dream, 
and I, walking with an icy heart, thought 
of that May day and the mirage of a mar- 
riage into which it had led, the very shadow 
of a dream, it now seemed—a marriage out 
of which I had gotten only an aching heart 
heavy with hopeless and cruel experience. 

I had given youth and nature, the pure 
gold of it, in its flush and glory and pride— 
to what, and for what end? The stark rose 
down there by the fountain did not answer. 
The scarlet ribbon of my Black Prince 
shone like a little stream of blood in the sun. 


To-night I sit alone and wonder and 
question if ever anything will come to re- 
lease me from these false and cruel fetters. 
I cannot think of Narcissus any more right 
now. 

Some wise old Greek has told us self-pity 
is self-destruction, and I try not to feel it; 
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but it seems cruel, when love is so much 
to me, to be thrown away so. 

And I’m young. I will be twenty-one 
next week, and that’s not old, yet some- 
times I feel a thousand. But to be loved, 
to be the daily need and desire to the heart 
and life of a man—why, my dry soul 
would break into blossom like the little 
slips of Japanese wood that unfold into 
flowers in water. I’d walk through life with 
my head in the stars. I’d be crowned. 

‘Oh! I know what real love would be; 
I know—now! I can see it—all. I can 
live it in the little home I have dreamed of 
so often. My idea of love’s realization lies 
in this dream of a cottage on a calm hill—a 
cottage white with green blinds and a gar- 
den fenced in with fresh-smelling, white- 
washed palings—a riotous, irresponsible 
little garden with wall-flowers and roses 
and pansies and morning-glories growing in 
a splendid orgy of color. There would bea 
spring at the back and a stone spring-house 
with cool jars of milk resting in the tinkling 
silver brook. 

The porch would be covered with roses 
and the rooms would be cool and clean. 

All day I would be happy as a lark, work- 
ing and singing and dreaming of the time 
when my love would come home tome. At 
sunset I’d look down the hill and see him 
coming; and my face would blush and 
bloom like the roses at the window. 
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England’s Gold Reserve Act, passed last 
May, and coming into force on the first of 
January next year. This act makes it 
obligatory on the Bank of England to hold 
a reserve of a hundred millions in gold, 
where formerly it has only held, say, thirty 
millions. Do you understand so far?” 

Yes, Corbitt, 1 dox2 

“Very well, the object which the act 
sought to attain is one I have advocated 
for ten years past, but the way of accom- 
plishing it is another instance of the con- 
ceited folly of a democracy meddling in a 
science that demands years of training and 
minds of a certain calibre. A democracy 
thinks that the right way to do a thing is 
the method adopted in bringing down the 
walls of Jericho. It beats drums and 
blows trumpets, and marches round and 
round. Now, the exasperating feature of 
this case is that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer knew at the time the folly of his own 
action, although, of course, he did not per- 
ceive the tremendous disaster it was going 
to bring upon not only his own country, 
but also practically all the solvent nations 
of the world. He should have withstood 
the pressure of his unreasonable and igno- 
rant followers. He should have arranged 
an interview with the managers of the Bank 
of England; should have told them that a 
bill of this kind was inevitable, if they did 
not themselves put their house in order. 
Heshould have arranged with them quietly, 
without any beating of tomtoms and 
Llowing of horns, for the Bank slowly to 
accumulate the needed reserve. Then he 
should have got up in his place in Parlia- 
ment and announced that the Bank of 
England already held the amount in gold 
which all thoughtful financiers believed to 
be necessary, if we are to get rid of this 
eternally fluctuating bank rate. 

“Of course, the Bank of England itself 
is also to blame—it being for all practical 
purposes a branch of the Government. It 
should have requested an interview and 
come to some accommodation before the bill 
passed into law. I expected that the Lords 
would throw it out, and, perhaps, they 
thought the same. However, it passed 
both houses, received Royal assent, and 
then the mischief was done. These very 
clever Wall Street men at once saw the 
possibilities of the situation, as they do 
with all amateur legislation. The Bank 
remained silent and solemn; has given no 
word to this day, and then, at too late an 
hour, showed its distress by raising its bank 
rate again and again and again, hoping 
that would prove a magnet to attract gold, 
whereas it was merely hoisting a signal of 
distress, and acquainting the whole world 
with the fact it is drifting on a lee shore.” 

“But isn’t it possible the Bank will get 
the seventy extra millions by the first of 
January ?”’ 

“T see no possibility of it, unless they are 
prepared to pay two hundred millions for 
Es accommodation to the Wall Street syn- 

icate.”’ 
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That is love—its demand and fulfillment. 

And I, who can give so much—for of what 
will I build my sweet house of dreams? 

Broken rainbows, broken roses, frost and 
starvation! 

WEDNESDAY. 

I will not have to be brave any more— 
not brave about Narcissus. 

I would not have wished for his death— 
not ever, poor thing! And I was sorry for 
it when the news came—sorry and terribly 
shocked. Not miserable for myself—I 
would not be honest if I pretended that; 
but I was deeply grieved for Narcissus that 
he should have to die. And in sucha way! 
His fear, his utter cowardice, had availed 
him nothing; it was diphtheria, after all. 

Poor, self-adoring, dreaming paeen 

In the two weeks since Mrs. Gilsey tele- 
graphed from Canada the news of his death, 
I have forgotten much of what I want to 
forget or have laid it aside. 

Dear old Jack went right on for me to 
attend to the last rites which bind the dead 
to the living world—and in England my 
poor young pagan will be buried. There, 
the May will bloom above the marble shaft 
that marks him, and from his dust each 
year shall spring the fleeting perfume and 
beauty of the flower he symbolized. 

I have cried for him in death as I never 
could in life—cried over myself, because it 
seemed so dreadfully sad that I could not 
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(Continued from Page 15) 

“Has the Wall Street syndicate got the 
gold—that is, the actual coin?” 

“Yes, and showing its confidence, the 
money is actually in vaults here in London, 
so the syndicate seems to have no fear that 
our Government will commandeer the gold 
as Kruger did before the Transvaal War 
began. I understand that the syndicate 
has notified the Bank of England that the 
price of this metal will rise two hundred 
thousand pounds each day until the Bank 
accepts its proposals.” 

“Corbitt, must the gold held in reserve 
by the Bank of England be in actual sov- 
ereigns or raw metal?”’ 

“‘Hither one or the other.” 

“Suppose on the first of January the 
Governor of the Bank of England were to 
announce that there are a hundred million 
pounds worth of gold in his vaults. What 
would be the effect on the country?”’ 

“Stranleigh, there’s more in that ques- 
tion than perhaps you think. I have never 
been just absolutely certain that you are as 
ignorant as you pretend. Most men in the 
city would tell you that such an announce- 
ment might instantly relieve the crisis, but, 
if nothing were said until the first of Jan- 
uary, and then the announcement made, I 
am not sure it would not be almost as dis- 
astrous as the former panic. It would be 
like the sudden releasing of a powerful and 
compressed spring, and anything sudden 
and powerful is apt to disarrange machin- 
ery. I think the inevitable result would be 
the instant soaring of stocks to much be- 
yond their actual value. That, then, would 
bring ruin to many of those that had been 
spared by the fall of stocks. We should 
have a very disturbed market until things 
subsided to their proper level. And now 
you will have to excuse me, Stranleigh. I 
must be off.” 

The banker threw away the stub of his 
cigar, and marched out. Lord Stranleigh 


went over to one of the tables and wrote - 


several letters. Among them was a request 
for an interview at an early date sent to the 
Governor of the Bank of England. Another 
was an order forwarded to Peter Mackeller 
in Cornwall. A third requested the honor 
of meeting with Mr. Conrad Schwartzbrod. 
Then, Stranleigh took the calendar of the 
dying year and slowly counted the number 
of days remaining to its credit. 

“‘T think there will be time enough,” he 
said to himself, as he completed the count. 

Four days after the lesson he had re- 
ceived on the crisis, Lord Stranleigh kept 
the first appointment he had made by 
meeting Schwartzbrod in the little business 
office of the town house. The young man 
was shocked at the appearance of the aged 
financier, and, much as he disliked him, 
could not but feel sorry forhim. Heseemed 
almost ten years older than when last they 
met. His face was haggard, drawn, 
pinched, his shoulders stooping under the 
increased burden which misfortune had laid 
upon them. The only unchanged feature 
were his eyes, from which gleamed hate. 
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honestly be sorry, and over him because it 
seemed so hard that life should be taken 
from one who loved it so. 

In these pages, though, I will make my 
last confession before I close, and it is that 
when I read Mrs. Gilsey’s telegram, an- 
nouncing his death, before I could think 
to be sorry for him at all—or to be sorry 
that I wasn’t sorry—I felt a great wave of 
relief sweeping over me. I got up and 


flew to the window and opened it. It. 


seemed in that instant I had grown as tall 
and strong and free as the Statue of Liberty 
out in the harbor. I threw back my head 
and stretched out my arms to the wide, 
cool darkness of the night. The stars 
seemed singing exultantly in time to the 
beating of my heart. The warm blood 
that had stood stagnant so long rushed 
wildly through my veins, and I felt a girl 
again—gloriously alive. 

I was free, free; and nothing in that 
first moment of rescue could keep back the 
exultant knowledge. 

After that came the sense of death and 
its meaning, and I was sorry it should mean 
life to me, and I knelt there and prayed: 

“Dear God: You know I’m not mean, 
and I’m not glad he’s gone. But—You 
know. And You will forgive me if I’m 
happy to be free and no longer—the wife of 
Narcissus!”’ 

(THE END) 
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“‘T received your letter from the club,” 
Schwartzbrod began. ‘‘I have come, you 
see, I have come. I am not afraid to meet 
you, you smooth, brainless sneak; you can 
do me no further harm. You have done 
your worst, and, if you have called me here 
to triumph over me, I give you that 
pleasure, and freely acknowledge that you, 
and you alone, are the cause of all my mis- 
fortunes.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Schwartzbrod, 
but you are quite mistaken in what you 
say. The cause of your misfortune goes 
further back than any action of mine. The 
beginning was on the day when you re- 
solved to crush the Mackellers. They had 
helped you, father and son. They were 
innocent men, and honest. Each in his 
own way had assisted you to the possibility 
of almost unlimited wealth. That did not 
satisfy you. You determined to take from 
them their just compensation, and to fling 
them, paupers, into the gutter. It hap- 
pened through one of those freaks of Fate 
which keeps alive our faith in eternal jus- 
tice, that the day you came to this resolve 
you were a doomed man.” 

““That’s what you called me here to tell 
me, is it, you human poodle-dog, you con- 
temptible puppy, rich through the thefts 
of your ancestors.” 

“Your language, Mr. Schwartzbrod, 
seems to have become tinged with the in- 
temperance of the panic. I did not intend 
to refer to the past at all. You set the sub- 
ject of our conversation the moment you 
entered the room, and I merely followed 
your lead, and strove to remove a misap- 
prehension from your mind as to the original 
causes of things. No, my invitation to this 
house had quite another object. I shall 
not strain your credulity by asking you to 
believe that, when I heard, four days ago, 
you were bankrupt, a feeling of slight re- 
gret was uppermost in my mind. don’t 
like to see people suffer.’’ 

The old man laughed, like the grating of 
a file on a saw. 

“Of course,” said Stranleigh, ‘‘I don’t 
ask you to believe that, and should be sorry 
to put such a strain on whatever belief in 
human nature you possess, so don’t trouble 
any further about my statements, which 
you doubtless regard as absurd. Have you 
got any money left?” 

“Not a stiver.” 

“How about your six colleagues? 
they cleaned out?” 

“Even if they had money they would 
not intrust a penny of it tome. You talk 
about my belief in human nature. Well, 
the faith in human nature in me is gone. I 
have done my best for them, and lost every 
point in the game, together with their 
money and my own.” 

“Very well, Mr. Schwartzbrod, we must 
rehabilitate you. I possess what I think 
is the finest red automobile in London, and 
my chauffeur would add dignity to the 
equipage of an Emperor. I will lend you 
chauffeur and car for the day, and if you 
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‘through the streets around the Bank 
few hours, those who turn up their 
at you will be lifting their hats in- 
” 


You wish to exhibit me in 
‘motor car after the fashion of the 
is parading their captives in their 
ts. I don’t know why I came here, 
yan you I did not come to be in- 
RS) 


suppose you think that’s funny, Lord 
eigh. 


f course not. It is incredible you 
i imagine it possible for me to insult 
iin my own house. Now, listen to me. 
ker has asked as a favor that I 
J not draw any checks upon him 
this flurry is over. Of course, if I 
saw a check he would honor it; but 
e given him my promise. Under the 
seat of this automobile I have hid 
‘eight bars of gold, each weighing a 
pounds or thereabout, and valued 
bly at five thousand pounds sterling. 
‘means forty thousand pounds in 
y the commodity all London is 
ag for at the present moment. I 
know what the position of a bank- 
3 exactly, and it may be possible that 
*reditors would take away those bars 
d, if they knew you possessed them; 
ore, trade in my nameif youlike; act 
7 agent. Go in this automobile to 
yank, and get the porters to carry the 
a inside. There they will weigh it, and 
ite its value, giving you the credit for 
nount. Now, pay strict attention to 
Buy the value of those bars in stocks 
| you know possess some intrinsic 
, but are now far beneath their 
t level. Hold those stocks until the 
f{ January, when you will see begin 
‘eatest boom that London has ever 
1. I advise you to sell as soon after 
fear’s Day as possible, because they 
ely to shoot up to a higher point than 
nay be able later to maintain. This 
omes from a mine which was once in 
dossession, and my immature puppy 
sso absurdly constructed that I have 
aeasily in your debt for a long time, 
‘ow am glad of the opportunity to 
you a share in the prosperity of the 
‘if you will be obliging enough to 
i i.” 
| truculence of the ruined financier 
liately fell from him at the mention 
d, and, in its place, came the old 
ag manner, with a flattering endeavor 
tigate the harshness of his former 
ks—a change of manner that made 
ung man shrink a little farther from 
nd hurriedly end the interview. 
iat’s all right, Mr. Schwartzbrod. 
5 break no bones, unless they cause 
cipient to fling the dealer in them 
asteep stairway. The automobile is 
gfor you at the door. The chauffeur 
_the metal under the seat is copper. 
oanker will tell you it is gold, so keep 
on it till it is safely in his possession. 
\ there, do not thank me, I beg of you. 
te you I am not seeking for gratitude, 
am a little short of time to-day. In 
1 hour I am to meet the Governor of 
ank of England, so I must bid you 


ill you not come with me, then, in 
own automobile, my lord?” 
jank you, no. I think it best that you 
| be seen alone in the automobile if 
vhave been rumors regarding your 
mm down in the city. If any one asks 
that the machine cost, you can tell 
price is a net two thousand pounds. 
nll journey in that, and I shall take 
Vv my tube, being a democratic 
\ person. Good-morning, Mr. 
rtzbrod. Good-morning.” 
4ord Stranleigh went down the huge 
the twopenny tube, and in due time 
ed to daylight at the Bank of Eng- 
‘He arrived in the ante-room a few 
2s before the time of his appoint- 
and, exactly at the arranged 
at, was called for, and ushered into 
ia: of the Governor of the Bank 


stern, almost commanding attitude 
3 Monarch of finance abashed the 
“man, and made him feel the useless 
of the dust Schwartzbrod had in- 
\1 he was. Stranleigh, who was 
' more scrupulously polite to a 
‘than was his custom with the King, 
*d the sensation of inferiority whic 
ipon him when confronted with the 
road ruler of the Bank. He said to 


od Heavens, is it possible that, if I 
1 man who is big enough, I shall 
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actually cringe in my soul as Schwartzbrod 
does with his body?” 

Nevertheless, that slight hesitation in 
speech which was apt to incommode him 
at critical moments overpowered him now, 
and his dislike of any attempt to win the 
respect of the iron man before him sent 
him in the other direction. He knew that, 
for the next ten minutes, he was going to be 
regarded as the most hopeless fool in 
London. Yet he did not consider himself 
a fool, and his latent sense of humor pre- 
vented him from making any attempt at 
endowing his conversation with that wis- 
dom which seemed so suitable to this 
sombre room. 

When the Governor’s secretary had pre- 
sented Lord Stranleigh’s letter to him, the 
head of the Bank had peremptorily refused 
to waste time with a member of the 
aristocracy of whom he knew nothing; but 
the secretary, whose business it was to 
know everything, dropped one word in a 
short phrase that arrested the Governor’s 
attention. 

“It’s the rich Lord Stranleigh, sir.’’ 

The word ‘rich’ was the straw at which 
the drowning man clutched. So here was 
Stranleigh, the living contradiction of that 
phrase ‘The last of the Dandies.’ Here 
was the embodiment of the spirit of Pic- 
cadilly and Bond Street confronted with 
the rugged, carelessly-dressed dictator of 
Threadneedle Street, a frown on the beet- 
ling brow of one man, an inane, silly smile 
on the lips of the other. 

At the sight of this smile the Governor 
saw at once that his first thought had 
been right. He should not have wasted a 
moment on this nonentity; yet he had 
before him the herculean task of pro- 
viding the institute over which he presided 
with seventy millions of pounds worth of 
gold within five days, or stand discredited 
before the world. Despair was strangling 
expiring hope as he realized that this sim- 
pering noodle could not be the god in the 
machine; godlike in stalwart form, per- 
haps, but with a simpering smile that would 
have discredited Jove himself. 

““What can I do for you, my lord?’’ he 
bellowed forth, temper, patience and time 
short. 

“Well, sir,’ sniggered Stranleigh, 
““there’s—there’s several things you can do 
for me. In—in the first place you don’t 
mind my sitting down, do you? It seems 
to me I can speak better sitting down. 
I’ve—I’ve really never been able to make 
a speech in my life, even after dinner, sim- 
ply because a fellow has to stand up, don’t 
you know.” 

“‘T hope, my lord, you won’t think it 
necessary to make a speech here.”’ 

“No, no, I merely wished a quiet talk,” 
said his lordship, drawing up a chair with- 
out invitation and sitting down. ‘‘ You 
see, I have no head for figures, and so little 
knowledge of business do I possess that I 
am compelled to engage twelve profes- 
sional men to look after my affairs.” 

““Yes, yes, yes, yes,’’ snapped the Goy- 
ernor. 

‘“Well, you see, Governor, now and 
again I act without asking any advice from 
those men. Seems kind of a silly thing to 
do, don’t you think—keeping twelve dogs, 
and barking a fellow’s bally self, don’t you 
know?” 

““Yes. What has all that to do with the 
Bank of England?” 

“I’m coming to that. You see, we are 
all imbued with the same respect for the 
Bank that we feel for the Church, and the 
Navy, and the King, and, sometimes, for the 
Government, but not always, as, for in- 
stance, when they pass silly acts about 
your gold reserve, instead of coming to you 
in a friendly manner, as I’m doing, and 
settling the thing quietly.” 

“JT quite agree with you, my lord, but 
my time is very limited, and I should be 
obliged ge 

‘Quite so, sir; quiteso. These ideas are 
not my own, at all. I didn’t know much 
about the crisis until four or five days ago 
when Mr. Corbitt— Alexander Corbitt, you 
know, of Selwyn’s Bank. You're ac- 
quainted with him, perhaps?” 

“‘T know Mr. Corbitt—yes.” 

‘‘Well, those are his opinions, and I 
agree with him, you know.” 

“Mr. Corbitt is an authority on finance,” 
admitted the Governor, as if, instead of 
praising the absent man, he was denounc- 
ing him. 

“Now, what bothers me about gold is 
this: A sovereign weighs a hundred and 
twenty-three grains, decimal—well, I for- 
get the decimal figures, but, perhaps, you’re 


up in them. I never could remember—to 
tell you the truth; the moment I get into 
decimals, I’m lost. I can figure out that 
two and two are four, but beyond that 


“T assure you, my lord,” interrupted the 
Governor, ‘‘a great many people cannot go 
so far as that. If you will have the kind- 
ness, not to say the mercy, to tell me ex- 
actly what you want, I will guarantee that 
your answer will be brief and prompt!” 

“Allright. To get directly at the nub of 
the business, then, do you have twelve 
ounces to the pound of gold, or sixteen?”’ 

The Governor’s fingers were drumming 
on the hard surface of the table. He glared 
at his visitor, but said nothing. 

“When I get entangled with decimals or 
vulgar fractions it’s bad enough, but when 
I don’t know whether the pounds I am 
dealing with are twelve ounces or sixteen 
ounces, then the case gets kind of hopeless. 
Ah,—I see you are in a hurry. Now, tell 
me how much would be the value of a bar 
of gold weighing a hundred pounds, and 
we'll let troy or avoirdupois go. Just give 
me a rough estimate.” 

““My lord Stranleigh,’’ said the Governor, 
with ominous calmness, ‘‘have you come 
here under the impression that the Bank 
of England is an infant school?” 

Lord Stranleigh blushed a delicate pink 
until his cheeks were as smooth and crim- 
son as that of a girl receiving her first 
proposal. The contempt of the man be- 
fore him was so unconcealed that poor 
Stranleigh thought, as he closed his open 
hand, he might feel it, so thick was it in 
the air. He plunged desperately upon 
another tack. 

““My dear Governor,’ he stammered, 
trying to conciliate his opponent by cor- 
dial familiarity, ‘‘as I told you, I have the 
utmost respect for the Bank of England. 
You see, I am rather well off, and within 
the last day or two I have plunged, and 
every available asset I possess except one 
I have put into stocks and shares. 
thought this thing out 

‘Oh, you’ve thought it out,’ said the 
Governor. 

““Yes, as well as I was able, and I be- 
lieve that after the first of January London 
is going to see the greatest boom in stocks 
and shares that has ever taken place in the 
history of finance.” 

‘“What are your grounds for such a be- 
lief, my lord?” 

““The—the respect I hold for the Bank 
of England. We want to see the good old 
Bank of England buck up. It’s humilia- 
ting to think that an upstart like Wall 
Street should be able to play Hey-diddle- 
diddle, the cat and the fiddle, with a ven- 
erable institution like this. Why, it’s as if 
some one spoke disrespectfully of one’s 
grandmother. I want to see the Bank buck 
up, and that’s why I’m here.” 

The Governor bucked up. He rose like 
a statue of wrath. 

‘*My lord, this interview must terminate. 
The Bank of England cannot assist you in 
your speculations. You should have con- 
sulted Alexander Corbitt if you wished 
further credit, should he happen to be your 
banker.” 

Stranleigh had risen when he saw the 
Governor on his feet. 

ibaa’ 

“Then you had better go back to him. 
He surely never advised you to see me?” 

“No, but what he told me of the situa- 
tion filled me with a desire to meet you.”’ 

‘“‘T daresay. Well, Lord Stranleigh, you 
have met me. I bid you good-morning, 
Sit 

Stranleigh became a deeper crimson at 
what he considered this rude dismissal. 
He was not accustomed to being treated in 
such a way. His shoulders squared back, 
and the smile left his lips. 

“Then you don’t want the gold?’ he 
said, almost as sternly as the other had 
spoken. 

‘“What gold?” 

“My gold.” 

“‘T thought you said that all your assets 
had been invested in the buying of stock.” 

““‘T said, sir, all my assets except one. 
The one asset remaining is gold.” 

“Gold?” 

ae Yess? 

“In what form?” 

“In the form of ingots.” 

‘“How much gold have you got? What’s 
its value?”’ 

““Now, Governor, I put it to you, as one 
man to another, you're a little unreason- 
able. Didn’t I tell you that unless I 
can multiply a hundred and twenty-three, 
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decimal-whatever-it-happens-to-be, I can’t 
even estimate it? I asked—I hope with 
courtesy—the favor of your assistance in 
calculating the value of my gold, but you 
began to talk about infant schools. You 
see, I have got a mine down in Cornwall 
that holds two thousand tons of gold.” 

“‘Nonsense,’’ interrupted the Governor, 
waxing impatient. ‘‘There are no gold 
mines in Cornwall.”’ 

“Sir, I did not say there were. The mine 
I speak of is a copper mine.” 

“T have had enough of this fooling, my 
lord, and I think I have already bade you 
farewell.” 

“Then you don’t want my gold?” 

‘How many pounds of raw gold have 
you got?”’ 

“Pounds? 
gold in pounds. 
of two thousand tons. 

“Two thousand tons! In ore, do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Certainly not. If the Bank of England 
is not an infant school, I suppose it is not a 
smelting furnace, either. This gold, as I 
told you, has been smelted, and is in ingots. 
I came down by twopenny tube to keep 
my appointment, because I had lent my 
principal automobile to a man named Con- 
rad Schwartzbrod. I see my automobile 
standing outside, and as I gave Schwartz- 
brod eight bars of this metal, telling him to 
take it to his bank, he seems to have taken it 
to this Bank. So, if this seminary for young 
ladies has purchased these eight bars, we 
may go at onceand examinethem. My two 
thousand tons is divided into ingots similar 
to those Schwartzbrod has sold you.” 

“Where is your gold?”’ 

“‘A thousand tons of it is in Cornwall 
still, but ean be delivered here within a day 
or two. The other thousand tons is on a 
special train of the Great Western Railway, 
which has already arrived in London, and 
its contents may be in your vaults this 
evening, if your vans look sharp.” 
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drives, swelling at several points to great 
stretches of meadow and forest, a rough be- 
ginning of what may, in the distant future, 
be to Chicago as the grand old forests and 
meadows of St. Germain, St. Cloud and 
Versailles are to the city of Paris. The 
belt is a great sweeping semi-circle begin- 
ning at Glencoe, a suburb on the high 
wooded bluffs of the lake some twenty 
miles north of the heart of the city. From 
there it extends out over the great divide 
that parts the waters of the Mississippi 
from those of the St. Lawrence; thence 
down into the rolling farm-covered prairie, 
along the valley of the Skokee Creek, to 
the valley of the Desplaines, so passing far 
to the west of the city, and sweeping around 
and back to the lake some twelve miles 
south, through the valley of the Calumet. 

A ride around this belt shows at once 
what magnificent chances lie here, if only 
they be seized in time. Thick woods and 
forest patches still unravished, wide ex- 
panses of pasture land still unsearred by 
factory refuse and soot, small winding 
rivers and creeks and ravines, still for the 
most part unblemished by sewers and mills. 
Lakes soon to become lovely pleasure 
grounds; dreary marshes and bottom lands 
transformed into meadows and gardens. A 
tremendous region of parks and forests and 
playgrounds, with the smoke and the clatter 
forever barred out—if only the chance be 
taken in time. 


Oh, I don’t estimate my 
I hold at present upward 
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Everywhere Parks for the Poor 


Within this semi-circle, in the very heart 
of the factory tenement quarters, more 
plans are in progress. And not only plans, 
but already splendid realities. Even in sec- 
tions straight west of the downtown dis- 
trict, the West Park Board is now making 
rapid advance, perfecting its three large 
parks, and clearing the way for smaller 
squares and playgrounds. In the north 
and northwest the Lincoln Park Board has 
begun the same work, reclaiming from the 
lake an enormous addition to Lincoln Park, 
and making ready to open large squares in 
the more crowded western districts. This, 
despite the fact that both these boards 
have been hindered so far by the old inade- 
quate tax system, which is to be changed 
under the new city charter. 

But the South Park Board has been hin- 
dered by no such restrictions. Having 
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The Governor sat down in his chair more 
hurriedly than he had anticipated, drew 
out a handkerchief, and wiped his brow. 

‘“‘Are you telling the truth, or is this—is 
this What you say, my lord, is—in- 
credible!” 

“Very well, come up to the Great West- 
ern goods depot and see for yourself. I 
have always avoided the city as a cynical 
place, but I had no idea that unbelief was 
so prevalent here as it seems.”’ 

“A thousand tons of gold! Worth a 
hundred and ten million pounds sterling!” 

“There, you see how easy it is to cal- 
culate when a man who knows figures gets 
at it! Is that what my thousand tons is 
worth?” 

“Where did this gold come from?” 

“From the West African coast; a very 
valuable surface mine I own there. We've 
been working most of the year, transporting 
the ore to Cornwall and smelting it, tossing 
the ingots down into an empty copper mine 
I own, which I call my safe deposit vault.’ 

‘“How much do you demand?” 

“Oh, I don’t demand anything at all. 
I’m no business man, as I told you. It 
struck me that the gold was quite as safe 
in your vaults as in my copper mine, there- 
fore I engaged a special train to bring half 
of it up. You can have the other half, if 
you wish.”’ 

““My lord, will you accompany me in my 
automobile to the Great Western goods de- 
pot, and show me that train of yours?” 

““Governor, I shall be delighted.”’ 


A few mornings later, Lord Stranleigh sat 
at his appetizing breakfast, and smiled as 
he read the leading article in the Times. 

‘‘As our readers know, we did not join 
in the outcry of the sensational press which 
did so much to mislead publie opinion both 
in England and America. Never for an 
instant, during all the tumult, did our 
faith in that greatest and most venerable 
of financial institutions, the Bank of 
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England, waver. On October thefourteenth 
we pointed out the impossibility of corner- 
ing gold, no matter how powerful the 
financial syndicate might be which under- 
took this labor of Sisyphus. How long 
this treasure, whose very figures read like 
some romance of the Arabian Nights, has 
lain in the vaults of the bank, no one but 
the Governor, and those in his confidence, 
can tell. While the country was ringing 
with predictions of failure on the part of 
the Bank to conform to a new and ab- 
surd law, those responsible for the direc- 
tion of our leading financial institution 


quietly, and in silence, had gathered to- | 


gether the almost unimaginable amount of 
three hundred million pounds’ worth ster- 
ling of virgin gold. Those journals which 
for the past four months have been fore- 
most in deluding their readers, and bring- 
ing a crisis on the country, are now loud in 
their denunciation of the Governor of the 
Bank for not speaking sooner. But, if the 
Governor of the Bank undertook to reply to 
statements, malicious or ignorant, con- 
cerning the institution over which he so 
worthily presides, there would be little 
time left for him to perform those functions 
that he has so ably accomplished. Those 
people who held faith in their country are 
rewarded. The almost unprecedented 
heights to which stocks and shares have 
risen means the enrichment of every in- 
vestor who was not carried away by a 
senseless panic. As for ourselves, we have 
in season and out of season never swerved 


” 


from 


Lord Stranleigh laughed. 

“‘Good old Times,” he said, ‘‘how wise 
youare! A fitting companion grandmother 
to the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street!”’ 


(THE END) 


Editor's Note— This is the last of a series of 
connected stories dealing with the adventures of 
Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood. 
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(Concluded from Page 4) 
ample taxing power, its able members have 
gone swiftly ahead in the last four years. 
And a glimpse at what they have done for 
the ugliest tenement sections will give to 
the reader firm and visible ground on which 
to base definite hopes. For their work is 
the first great stepping-stone from the old 
White City dream to the new gigantic vision. 

In the White City they saw the chance. 
When the Fair was over, and the task of 
demolishment left long piles of débris and 
huge unsightly places, they began their 
work. Washington Park they enlarged to 
374 acres, Jackson Park from 80 to 556. 
Having then made the old Midway a park- 
way connecting the two, and having trans- 
formed them both into green meadows and 
gardens and lakes and lagoons, they did 
not stop here; but, believing that parks 
should, above all, be places for health and 
play, they laid out ball grounds, a long 
bathing beach and tennis courts by the 
dozen, provided lunch counters, pavilions, 
casinos and piers, and hundreds of row- 
boats and launches, and, lastly, a golf course 
—its field-house containing free locker room 
for 3200 people. 

The response was amazing. On the golf 
course alone, eighty-seven thousand five 
hundred games were played last summer! 
On Decoration Day the first players ar- 
rived at five o’clock, and, by noon, over 
seven hundred at one time were awaiting 
their turn to begin! 

Encouraged by this response, they have 
built, in the last three years, ten small parks, 
and four others are nearing completion. 

To see them I went last week with the 
assistant superintendent on his daily ninety 
mile tour in an automobile—to the stock- 
yards, the steel mills, the crowded factory 
centres, where the parks are attacking the 
smoke and the grime in their mightiest 
strongholds. 

Here are beautiful grounds of from six to 
sixty acres each, refreshing with trees and 
bushes and stretches of green—play cen- 
tres all, containing their huge ball fields, 
speckled with happy small boys, play- 
grounds with swings and teeters, and great 
round wading pools, where splashing bat- 
tles are fought amid shouts and peals of 
laughter. Close by, under long shaded per- 
golas, are beaches of sand, deep and soft, 
and here sit the solemn-eyed babies hard 
at their building, their mothers behind 
them on roomy stone benches. 


Here, too, are open-air gymnasiums, one 
for the men and boys and one for the girls 
and the women. These are completely 
equipped with trapezes, swings and rings, 
poles and bars and leather horses—with 
expert instructors in charge, day and night. 
Within each field-house are two more in- 
door gymnasiums and dozens of shower 
baths, while, behind, is the great swimming- 
pool, where, on every stifling summer day 
and night, a thousand men, women and 
children plunge into cool water—kept fresh 
by constant changing. Here are free libra- 
ries, assembly halls for lectures and concerts 
and dances, and lunch-rooms, spotlessly 
clean, where meals may be had at bare 
cost, and small bottles of special milk pre- 
pared for the babies. 


The Entering Wedge 


The work steadily widens. Parks, large 
and small, boulevards, squares and tri- 
angles, fountains and shrubs, and grass, 
and trees—all, little by little, wedging in to 
relieve the congestion. 

The cost is tremendous. The South Park 
Board alone, in the last four years, has 
spent nearly six million dollars, with over 
three millions more in hand. 


““And yet,” said the superintendent, the | 


man in active charge of it all, ‘‘this is only 
a beginning!” 

But the one step has been made. And, 
day by day, the whole dream, for the lake 
and the heart of the city and all its vast 
living-quarters, moves on and is gaining 
headway. No plan conceived by one mind 
in a night, but a deep, irresistible growth, 
drawing its strength from widely different 
sources—scores of civic bodies, both pub- 
lie and private, expressing the will of the 
tenement sections as well as the wealthier 
districts, each working out its separate 
part in practical American fashion; and 
now, as a climax, the goal to it all—the in- 
spiring plan for the whole as it comes from 
the mind of the great master builder. And, 
responding at once by thronging the new 
lake front and parks, seeing with eager 
eyes the new chances for health and fun 
and refreshment—the great mass of the 
people begin to give hearty support. 

A vision indeed, but with bold, trained, 
tireless minds, a mighty power of wealth, and 
the deep awakening public will—all uniting 
behind. In Chicago a change is coming! 
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licated by a true name, by a fancy name 
by a deceptive name. 

The cocaine habit is even more to be 
sxaded than the morphine habit, and in- 
ereet indulgence in beverages which 
atain cocaine may readily lead to sucha 
bit. Beverages, or medicinal prepara- 
ns, which contain acetanilid are also to 
avoided. Many are advertised to ‘‘cure 
adache,’’ to “‘tone up the system”’ and 
forth. Asa rule, they bear misleading 
mes, and users are ignorant of their 
isonous character. Some such prepara- 
ns are often dispensed at soda-fountains. 
wacetanilid isa drug thatis very depress- 
rto the heart and the taking of which may 
d to an injurious habit. The same cau- 
n applies to anything that nostrum- 
aders are likely to have substituted for 
stanilid, since the “‘pure food and drug 
;” has compelled partial disclosure of the 
nposition of their wares. 

[The permissible beverages should be 
ped slowly, and no ice should be put into 
»glass. The slow sipping which is neces- 
ated is the advantage of drinking through 
traw. 

Don’t Hurry! Don’t Worry! 

e strenuous life, at all times foolish, is, 
ring hot weather, nothing short of in- 
lity. One should not hurry for anything 
except to save life in an emergency. 
pointments at fixed hours should be 
7—if possible, none. The telephone 
yuld be made to compensate for its many 
year-round annoyances by saving steps 
mueh as possible. Work by artificial 
ht should be minimized. 

Ine should go to bed early, rise early and 
, through what work he can before the 
ut of the day; then remain as quiet as 
sible from, say, eleven in the forenoon 
til four or five in the afternoon. By 
licious use of shades and awnings one 
1 often have air and light with a mini- 
mm of heat and glare in his workroom, be 
fice, library, shop, laboratory or factory. 
he room can be kept comparatively dark, 
sept about the desk or work-table, and 
the same time well-aired, a temperature 
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several degrees lower than that out of doors 
can be maintained. Electric fans are de- 
cidedly useful, but not indispensable. 

How comfortable one can be in the mat- 
ter of work-clothing depends upon the 
occupation or environment; but it is well 
to discard mere superfluities and fashions; 
shirtwaists and ‘negligees,’’ are to be 
commended. So, too, some occupations 
permit a greater degree of relaxation than 
others. If one can read or dictate stretched 


out in an easy chair, heshould certainly take | 


that comfort, or any other that is readily 
available. 


Trees and Open Spaces 


In the cool of the afternoon, or at least 


in the evening, one should try to get out of | 
A leisurely stroll, | 


doors into the fresh air. 
even through city streets, is useful; much 
more so is a pleasant walk through country 
lanes. The planting and proper tending of 
trees in the city streets, and the provision 
of many, even if small, open spaces, sodded 


and wooded, in addition to many other | 


advantages, affords shade and some miti- 
gation of heat for such strolls, and also 
protection for those who must use the 
streets on business during the hours of 
greatest sunshine. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to ‘‘walk for health’? when one is 
physically, or even mentally, wearied. Di- 
version is desirable, but adding one fatigue 
to another is never helpful. This is one 
reason why bicycling has not kept its vogue 
as a summer sport for city workers. De- 
pending on circumstances, therefore, those 
who cannot get to the suburbs or the 
country may walk or take boating trips or 
drives or trolley rides, utilize the river-front 
““recreation pavilions,”’ the public squares 
and parks, the yard, sit on the front step, 
the roof, or—if nothing better offers—the 
fire-escape. 

Thus, after all, the hygiene of hot 
weather is simply common-sense. Cleanli- 
ness, calmness, temperance in all things, 
and the utilization of every opportunity 
for rest and fresh air will go a long way 
toward keeping one well, even if he has to 
work in the city during the dog-days. 
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‘You mean at once? You think I ought 
go now and hit him?”’ he asked mildly. 
‘No,”’said Ben. And at last he made the 
nce understand. Ben went into the fo’- 
le and began to turn in. Before he did 
he told Beasley that he’d better leave 
: Dutchman alone, or else that same 
tchman would plug him. 
‘I'd like to see ’im do it,”’ said Beasley, 
f waking up. 
“He’s very savage and you'll feel ’im do 
’ said his mate. 
“We'll see to that,” said Beasley trucu- 
tly. And Ben was very much pleased 
+h himself. 
‘It'll do Tom good to get a beltin,’’’ he 
irmured; ‘‘and if so be as ’e licks the 
nee, I can come in and interfere.” 
it was a pleasant prospect, and as he 
arded it he fell asleep. 
(f rows at sea don’t take place on Sunday 
y generally come off in the second dog 
teh, and when Bastable brought the 
nee into the fo’c’sle about one bell in 
tt watch he knew that Beasley would 
et on to him.” 
“Wotto, ’ere’s the R’yal ’Ighness,” 
ered Beasley. ‘‘R’yal ’Ighnesses ought 
be stuck on the r’yal-yard. They ain’t 
no business in a fo’c’sle along wiv dirty, 
rowed, common sailors.”’ 
t the man alone, can’t you?” said the 

_fo’e’sle man. 
“I ain’t a techin’ of ’im,” said Beasley. 

give ’im no chance to say, ‘Take your 
ty, tarry paw off of my R’yal ‘Ighness.’”’ 
‘O 1, shut it, or the bloke will slap your 
ps. 
iy Beasley grew as black as a thunder- 


“Oh, will he?” he said, as he rose from 
-_ehest. 


“Call ’im cock-eye and see,” said Ben 


rently. 
‘Cock-eye,” said Beasley. 

He’s gettin’ on to you, old son,’ 
stabl 


e. 
Che Prince looked round mildly. 


, 


said 


“Am I to hit him, blokes?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes,” said the crowd with great eager- 
ness. 

“And if you lick ’im, he’ll ’ave to own 
you're a R’yal ’Ighness,’’ said Bastable. 

“‘T shall hit you,” said the Prince; ‘‘I 
shall hit you very hard if you don’t abolo- 
gise.”’ 

Instead of apologizing, Beasley rushed at 


him, and the only one who was hit in the | 


first round was the Prince. He sat down 
suddenly. 

“He hit me,’”’ said the Prince angrily. 
“‘T didn’t hit him at all. I would mooch 
prefer to fight with swords.” 

They explained to him that there were no 
swords in the ship. 

“Then am I to get oop?” he inquired. 

They said that getting up was one of the 
rules of the game. As soon as he was up 
Beasley rushed at him once more, and this 
time, by a flurried fluke, the Prince caught 
him an awful round-arm slinger on the left 
ear. Beasley went back into a bunk. The 
Prince turned to Bastable. 

“T hit him that time,” he said proudly, 
as he puffed a bit. 

“So you did, old cock!” cried Bastable, 
in great delight. 

“Tf he does not get oop, may I beat him 
more?’ asked the Prince eagerly. 

But Beasley did get up and advanced 
again to the combat. 

“All right, you cro’jack-eyed Dutch- 
man, I’ll murder you for that!” he roared. 

The next moment he and the Prince 
were in a flying Portugee pig-knot on the 
greasy deck, and it was only after Bastable 
had been sent reeling by one of their feet 
that the Prince was found to be on top. 
The others grabbed him as he tried to 
thump his man while he was down. 

“‘Mustn’t it ’im when ’e’s down, cocky,” 
said Bastable. 

That seemed very unfair to the Prince. 

“But I haf knocked him down,” he 
cried, ‘‘ant, if I let him oop, what is the goot 
of knockin’ him down?” 
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Com partment 
Observation Cars 


are a feature of the Oriental Limited that has made this the popular 
train ‘‘Over the Rockies to Puget Sound.’’ For those desiring more 
privacy than Standard Sleepers afford, the Compartment-Observation 
Car meets every requirement. From the observation parlor or 
platform the mountain scenery may be viewed to best advantage. 
These cars are in daily service on the 


“Oriental Limited”’ 


between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spokane and Seattle. Standard and 

Tourist Sleepers, Dining Cars, serving meals a la carte, and Day 

Coaches with comfortable high back seats are included in equip- 

ment. Leaves St. Paul 10.30 A. M., Minneapolis 11.01 A. M. 
Illustrated folder containing topographic map mailed free. Address 


A. L. CRAIG W.M. LOWRIE 
General Pass’r Agent General Eastern Agent 
Great Northern Bldg. 379. Broadway 

ST. PAUL, MINN. NEW YORK 


Mage eee SAIS Wot Reis Saas 


| Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 
clear profits each year. We are ready to prove that A 


$3000.00 Can be Made 


This year,— next year,— and the years after Cleaning houses by 
our patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 300 
operators in as many towns in the United States. 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences — 
Hotels — Office Buildings, Etc. 


Central Booth Machinery Bldg., Jamestown Exposition 
GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 


4485 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. iS =e Eee 
Ske LN 
“ WRITE x wy 


FOR CATALOG: °° ~ ALL INFRINGERS Af 


iJ 3 2 ia 


< Qin WE OWN THE PATENTS ie 
ol ee ARE PROSECUTING | 
THE MACHINE THAT‘ : 


é ait 
MAKES THE MONEY 


on 


PHOTOGRAPHERS send 25s cts. for 3months’ 


trial subscription tothe 
** Bulletin of Photography ’’ (weekly). $1 a year. 
Regular price, $1.75. 610 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3 books forinventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


COLLEGES 


The Temple College 


(Russell H. Conwell, President) Philadelphia 
Offers a wide range of courses for both young men 
and women. College courses leading up to degrees. 
Professional and Business courses; many Normal 
Courses in Kindergarten Work, Physical Culture, 
Domestic Art and Science, Mechanical and Architec- 
tural Drawing, ete. Tuition exceptionally low. Day 
and evening classes. Good boarding places secured for 
out-of-town students. For catalog, address Dept. G 


LEARN PLUMBING 


Short Hours—Big Pay 
The best paid of all trades. 
Vlumbers are always in de- 
mand, They have shorter 
hours and receive better 
wages than any other me- 
chanic. By our improved 
method of instruction we 
make you a skillful, practical 
plumber in a short time. 
You'll be enabled to filla good 
position in a few months, where 
you can earn plumbers’ wages. 
Write at once forillustrated cata- 


ChattanoogaCollege of Law 


log which gives full particulars Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
and terms. 3987 Olive Street. course leading to the degree of LL. B., and add- 
mission to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 


=| building and strony faculty of 14 members. Terms 
reasonable, Students may be self-supporting. 
Salubrious climate. Next term begins Sept. 25, 
1907. For illustrated catalogue address 

Major C.R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HOOL EXPENSES 


We can make special rates this. year to a limited number of students in 2000 schools and colleges, of every kind 
and description. Liberal commission to teachers and students 
to actas agents. Information about any school free. W rite to-day 

| 5 to 3 % ave for full particulars. State school preferred if any. COLUMBIA 


SCHOOL AGENCY, 1077 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
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‘“Well, it ain’t the rule,” said Bastable, 
as master of the ceremonies. ‘‘’Ave you 
‘ad enough, Tom?”’ 

Beasley said, with an oath as long as the 
main royal backstay, that he hadn’t. But 
the next rush he made the heavy Prince 
got in a real beauty from a pugilistic point 
of view, and Tom Beasley could not even 
speak for ten minutes. 

‘Ave you ’ad enough this time?” asked 
Bastable, when Beasley, after many min- 
istrations, came to. 

‘‘Vus, I think so,” said Beasley, staring 
about him as if he didn’t know what had 
happened. 

He sat up. 

‘*Get up then, and shake ’ands with the 
Prince,”’ said Bastable. 

Beasley shook hands sulkily. 

“Call the bloke ‘R’yal ’Ighness,’ accord- 
in’ to the agreement,” said Bastable. 

“T never made no such agreement,” said 
Beasley crossly. 

But the others said it had been an under- 
stood thing. 

“Oh, hall right,” said Tom. ‘‘I calls you 
R’yal ’Ighness, then.”’ 

“T am very much obliged,” said the 
Prince kindly. He was much surprised to 
find how pleasant was this recognition of 
his rank. He flowered at once into grati- 
fied amiability and proved himself a far 
more delightful companion to the crew of 
the Beedington than he had ever been be- 
fore, even to his guests on board the Piffel. 
Some of this was no doubt due to the pecul- 
iar pleasure, which he had not hitherto 
experienced, that comes from a good, 
hearty fight with the fistsand an ungrudged 
victory. 

“T haf never before knocked a man 
down,” he said to Ben, when he went out 
on deck at eight bells. 

“Wot? And you a Prince!”’ exclaimed 
Ben. “I tho’t as Princes spent ’aif their 
time knockin’ coves abaht.”’ 

This, the Prince explained, was far from 
being the actual case. 

‘‘Mein beople are very fond of me,”’ he 
said with a sigh. 

“‘T dessay you'll find Tom Beasley won’t 
like you none the wuss for landin’ ’im on 
the boko,”’ said Ben. ‘‘I’ll bet my sea- 
boots ’e’ll be braggin’ in ’is next ship that 
*e was knocked endways by a R’yal ’Igh- 
ness. I dessay that most your folks would 
like even better if you did knock ’em 
abaht a bit.” 

Which shows that Ben was something of 
an observer and even something of a phil- 
osopher. 

During the next three weeks, which the 
old Beedington improved, owing to a fine, 
rare succession of fair winds, the Prince did 
not lose for’ard any of the recognition that 
he had gained. As soon as he had got his 
sea-legs he became quite active, and when 
he tailed on to the end of a ‘‘taykle”’ or the 
halliards, there was a noticeable accession 
to the speed with which the old hooker 
worked. When more “beef” on the braces 
was demanded his Serene Highness sup- 
plied the beef and weight, and the officers 
and skipper were quite pleased with his 
willingness. Asa result of the air and exer- 
cise he became a far better figure, for 
though he found the food awful, especially 
as he helped to cook it, yet his appetite 
was as fine as any one’s on board. Even 
the skipper and mates when they spoke of 
him among themselves called him ‘the 
Prince,” though they still spoke of him as 
Dutchy to his face. 

““May be crazy,” said the ‘‘old man,” 
“but ’e ain’t ’arf bad for a Dutchman. 
Rum idea, though, for ’im to think ’e’s a 
Prince.”’ 

“He’s as strong as a bull, sir,’”’ said the 
mate. 

“So I’ve observed, Mr. Butt,” said the 
skipper. ‘‘’As ’e bin lickin’ any one else 
since he downed that swab Beasley?” 

“Not that I know of, sir,’’ replied the 
mate. “That lickin’ did Beasley a world 
of good. Dutchy’s mighty popular with 
the whole lot of them.” 

He undoubtedly was. He improved in 
his English marvelously and dropped his 
aspirates with the best of them. He under- 
stood Cockney exceedingly well, and in the 
last week before they got into the Chesa- 
peake he could talk, as they said, like a 
Dutch uncle brought up in Poplar. He 
always called the crowd “‘blokes.’’ The 
Sunday before they anchored in the bay he 
was very cheerful and talkative. 

“Look ’ere,”’ said the Prince joyously, 
“as soon as effer I get ashore and see 
the German Consul, I’ll get some posh 
out of the old cove and come back and 
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stand the ’ole crowd all the lush you can 
swaller.”’ 

“Good old R’yal ’Ighness!’’ said the 
crowd. 

“Blow me tight, blokes!’’ went on the 
Prince, ‘‘but I will. If it ’adn’t been for 
this old ’ooker, I’d a bin drownt, and I 
owes you a whole lot. You’ve done me to 
rights, blokes, and IJ ain’t bin ’arf un’appy 
ere. Why, we're all mates now, and Tom 
ere don’t owe we no grutch for downin’ 
’im; do you, Tom?” 

“Not me,” said Tom with a modest grin; 
“blimy, but you did ’it me ‘ard, no fatal 
error. You fair put the kibosh on me with 
your dooks.”’ 

“Tf I'd ’arf the Prince’s strength I’d 
go in for the prize-ring,’”’ said Bastable. 
“Lord, ’ow I would knock ’em abaht.”’ 

He reflected on the joy it would give him 
to do so, and the Prince resumed. 

“Like as not I sha’n’t see none o’ you 
blokes again,’’ he said sadly; ‘‘but if so be 
as any of you kems along to Piffel-Piffingen 
I'll do you to rights. So ’elp me I will.” 

And then he walked out on deck. 

“Look ’ere, coves,” said Bastable with 
much feeling, ‘‘we’ve agreed to call the 
bloke a Prince, but blow me if I don’t 
believe the swine is a Prince. And if ’e 
ain’t, w’y, all I can say is that ’e’s got the 
’eart of one and ought to be one if ’e ’ad ’is 
rights.” 

‘Ear, ’ear,” said the crowd. 

‘°K peels taters like a good ’un!”’ said 
the cook, “‘and cleans pots and pans like as 
if ’e’d bin brought up to it.”’ 

Undoubtedly he was the most popular 
man on board. When they towed up the 
Patapsco and went alongside the wharf, 
they bade him a temporary farewell with 
obvious reluctance. The skipper offered to 
give him a passage home, the mate and the 
second mate gave him a dollar apiece. 
They took him aside and asked him pri- 
vately if he really was a Prince. His reply 
left them in considerable doubt. 

‘Strike me dead if I ain’t, sir,” said the 
Prince with much earnestness. ‘I am, 
blimy!”’ 

The men stood along the rail and cheered 
him as he went ashore, and only one of 
them expressed any doubt of his immediate 
and rich return. Old Watchett, the fo’- 
ce’sle man who had claimed the right against 
Beasley to say what he thought ‘“‘regard- 
less,’’ was pessimistic on that point. 

“Mark me,” he said gloomily, ‘‘this is 
the last we shall see of the josser.’’ 

If it hadn’t been for his age, Beasley, 
who was now the Prince’s warmest advo- 
cate, would have knocked him down then 
and there. 

“You’re an unbelievin’, suspicionin,’ 
sulky old swine,” said Beasley with great 
indignation. ‘‘You’ll be makin’ out next 
that ’e never knocked me down!” 

“T’m making out no such thing,’ said 
Watchett crossly; ‘‘all I’m sayin’ is that 
we'll get no lush out of ’im. ’E’ll be 
thinkin’ we’re o’ny common sailormen, 
and ’e’ll be sailin’ round with the big bugs 
instead of we.”’ 

He cast a gloom over the fo’c’sle which 
was not dissipated until about four in the 
afternoon, when a carriage drove up as 
close to the Beedington as it could get, and 
two well-clad gentlemen of a fair German 
appearance got out of it. 

“ Wotto, it’s the Prince!” roared Beasley. 
Work was dropped like a hot spud, and 
even the mates were very much excited. 
The Prince came on board with his com- 
panion. He was dressed as well as any one 
can be who is in ready-made clothes, and his 
friend was, as Bastable said, ‘quite a 
bloomin’ toff.”’ 

“Lemme introduce my friend, the 
Cherman Consul, sir,’ said the Prince to 
Mr. Butt, who looked very much flustered 
and sheepish. 

“Glad to see you,’”’ said the Consul. 
“I’m very happy to meet you. I under- 
stand it was you saved his Serene High- 
ness.” 

“T’m much obliged, I’m sure,’ said the 
poor mate, who much regretted that he 
had not adopted the view of the Prince 
that had been taken for’ard. The skipper 
came out on deck and saw Dutchy. He 
was taken all aback, but on paying off 
before the wind, so to speak, he invited the 
visitors into the cabin. 

“T shall be jolly glad to come in,” said 
the Prince; ‘‘ but first of all, with your per- 
mission, Cap’n, I’ll take the ’ole crowd 
round the corner and lush them up.” 

He turned to the awestricken crew and 
said joyfully: 

““Wotto, blokes!”’ 
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The Sanitary Importance of Alabastine 


Alabastine is made from an antiseptic rock and becomes a part of the solid wall when applied. 
It cannot breed disease germs nor insects because it contains nothing upon which they could live, 
and it affords no place for them to lodge. 


The Sanitaee all Coating 


is more durable, more artistic and more economical than kalsomine, wall paper, vil cloth or tapestries, 
as well as being more sanitary than any other material for the wall. 
The 14 primary tints and white make an endless nuinber of combination tints that harmonize | 
with each other and afford a perfect background for furniture and furnishings. j 
These plain tint effects can be relieved by border designs in stencil effects, as shown at the top 
of above illustration. Anyone can apply Alabastine and anyone can use the Alabastine stencils, 
which are sold at trifling cost by all dealers in Alabastine. 
The book, ‘* Dainty Wall Decorations,"’ contains several attractive color plans for each of the 
different rooms of the home, and offers practical suggestions for making the home more attractive 
by the artistic and sanitary treatment of the walls. This book will be sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of 10c coin orstamps. Sample Alabastine tint cards will be mailed free on request. 
Alabastine is sold in properly labeled and carefully sealed 5-lb. packages by dealers in drugs, 
paints, hardware and general merchandise, at 55c the package for tints, and 50c for white. Ask 
your dealer for Alabasiine. Insist upon seeing the word Alabastine on the package. It is your sole 
protection against substitution for no other material possesses the qualities of Alabastine. 


The Alabastine Company, 907 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. H, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


Are You 
Interested 

in Sight- 
Seeing Cars ? 


Then you will surely want to know 
more about the famous ‘‘ Rapid” 
line, built in the largest factory in the 
world, devoted exclusively to this class 
of motor cars. “Rapid’’ sight-seeing 
cars are built to carry comfortably 12, 16, 20 
and 25 passengers, and present a handsome and 
impressive appearance. They are operated by 
a light but powerful two-cylinder gasoline engine 
that insures speed and power, with freedom from jar 
and vibrations. Just the thing for hotels, clubs or as 
Private investment. ** Rapid’’ Motor cars are made in 
many styles for different classes of work. Sight-seeing cars, sa) 
hotel busses, baggage wagons, delivery wagons, trucks, po- Rapid” 12 pier tyre Car, 
lice patrol wagons, ambulances, and fire department chemical rice $1, < 
wagons. Bodies for special purposes made to order. Prices from See our Exhibit at the Jamestown Exhibition and hav 
$1,600 to $4,000. Every car guaranteed. a demonstration. ; 


R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager, RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Pontiac, Mich., U.S. A. 


A Good Calculating Machine 


gives better satisfaction and saves more mo 

than almost any other modern invention. Sav 
overtime and headaches, too. The best is m 
necessarily the most expensive, neither is 


a toy. The Western Electric Co., New York, write 


“We have over twenty Comptometers in use ino 
different houses. We have experimented with mc 
all the adding and multiplying machines on t 
market, and have come to the conclusion that fora 
around work the Comptometer is the best.” (¢ 
since purchased 54 more.) 


Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo., write 


“We use the Comptometer exclusively in our = 
department; whilst we have other adding machine 
different departments, ninety per cent of our additio 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which 
uses six Comptometers, writes: 

“Most of our work requires results only, and for 
this purpose we find no other machine as reliable and 
rapid as the Comptometer. We use in our banking r 
department a $375.00 adding and listing machine. are made on the Comptometer. A great time 7" 
We make use of this only where a list is required.” executing work accurately and promptly.” 

ee . . . . . os: 
_ Write fox pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, express paid, on trial to responsible parti 
in the U.S. or Canada. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.,853 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘“*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


overnment Positions 


i were made to Civil 

41,877 Appointments Service places during 

the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each 
year we instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass these 
examinations and a large share of them receive appointments 
to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
containing full information about all government examinations, 
and questions recently used by thé Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


You are no greater intellectually th. 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. ! 
creases income; gives ready memor, 4 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; dev 


ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Book! 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICA! 


on shipments 
REDUCED RATES fioi225s 
to and from : 
Pacific Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. Beki 
Warehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. z. 
540 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS i: 
BY Beak i Aba Ak : MAKES 
Allihe Standari Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 230 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


Spare-Time Work for Boys 


ITH vacation time half over and pocket-money getting low, most 
boys are looking for a chance to earn money. THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post provides not only the chance but the capital with which any, 
boy with a little “ginger”? can make a lot of money. The best of it is that, 
when school opens, the work can be carried right along on Friday after- 
noons and on Saturdays. In fact, that is all the time that is required now. 


We Want 1000 New Boys 
At Once to Act as Agents 


for 


EVENING POST 


We will send the full week’s supply ot 10 copies without any charge whatever 
to be sold at 5¢ each; after that, all that are required at the a AROAT= price. 
The work 1s easy. No money required to start. We take all the risk. 


$250.00 in Extra Cash Prizes 


are given each month to the boys who do good w Tork. AN part of the August prize 


money is reserved for those who start next week. If you are willing to try it, we are 
willing to have you do so. We will send the first week’s supply aaa tull instructions 
including a eee tles written by some of our most successful boys telling how they work. 


Boy Division 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pillsbury’s BEST 
Breakfast Food 


Is" slated for the game: world os 


4 oR I oes : 
success as gist UR IS 


Pillsbury’s S BEST F loci me | 
_ For nearly half a.century every flour | ve 
salesman in the country, has said in 


—s = __ praise of his flour— Mine i is as good © 
asus as Pillsbury’s.” 


i Paes o This famous Trade mark now stands 
4 ceca for “BEST” in Breakfast Foods as 


well as flour. 


There is a surprise in store * ournew | 
Breakfast Food both as to delicious- | See 
ness and economy—one package when | onistl, | 
served makes 12 lbs.. of i, Sees 

white food: = * Yi 


Incomparable for breakfast and Yan. 4 
be served in many tempting’ ways fo ye aN “a 
luncheon or dinner desserts. 


Your grocer has it NOW 
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| Get —_. 
Posted for Yourself 


You may think, or assume without thinking, that you 
know all about life insurance, but you don’t. You may 
think that you know what changes the New York laws 

have made in this great business, but it is doubtful if you 
do. You may think you know how cheaply insurance can 

be bought, but you would likely be surprised if you wrote to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


for samples of the new Standard Form 
of policies. It would pay any man to 
get acquainted with the Mutual Life, long the largest and 
staunchest insurance company in the world, and today bet- 
ter than ever. Send for a copy of the Trustees’ address to 
policy holders. It is very plain and very interesting. 
Send for sample policies. Get your information at 
first hand. Do your own thinking, but base your 
thinking on facts — up-to-date facts. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


important 
thing in the 
vacation outfit 
is a 


Watérman's 


mS 
ountainPen 


Because its simple, common-sense construction 
is not complicated by any experimental effort 
to secure some questionable advantage. It 
gives constant satisfaction to the user everywhere, 
on sea, or shore, at home, in camp or at the 
Jamestown Exposition, because of the reliability 
of its action and its great durability. The Clip- 
Cap fastens it to pocket of vest or coat or outing 
shirt and insures it against loss in sport. 

It is the only always convenient and reliable writing 
instrument. For sale by all dealers. 
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hid L.E.Waterman Co.,173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 School St., Boston. 209 State St., Chicago. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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The flat 
clasp ofthe 
Brighton is 
easy—easy on 
the leg, easy off. 
Can’t loosen, can’t 
bind. Pure silk web. 
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Go This Fall \. | ) 


Positively 
Weather=Proof 


They stand any weather; do not wilt, 
crack or fray; are wiped clean and white 
as when new with a damp cloth, and 
keep their shape. The only successful 
anti-laundry fabric manufactured. 
LITHOLIN Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs being linen look 
like linen. Cut in all the fashionable 
styles, some of which are shown here. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Tf not at your dealer's, send us style 
and number wanted, with remittance, 
and we will matl to your address, post- 
paid. Descriptive illustrated catalogue 
of full lines sent FREE on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY a 
Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 
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See Japan at its best — when chrysanthemums are in bloom and the Island 
Empire is in holiday dress. If you are ever going to 


Japan and China 


, go this fall, and go on the mammoth Trans-Pacific liner—largest and most 
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heavy nickel- 
plated brass — 
won't rust, tarnish 
or wear off. All 
dealers or by mail 
postpaid. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 
718 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, 
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in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1907 
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comfortable boat in service between. Seattle and the Orient—the famous 


Steamship ‘‘Minnesota’’ 


Next sailings September 10 and November 29. For illustrated folder, rates, 
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ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


I—SUI GENERIS 


“YNDER the nose of William Manners the lid of Pandora’s Box had now been 
¥ twitched wide open by the demon of notoriety; around William Manners plagues 
— and troubles of various species were swarming thick and fast. For no sooner did 
metropolitan public awake to the fact that there existed on the island of Manhattan 
an who, through mental suggestion, was able to influence, mould and change the 
acter and fortune of any individual to suit his own whim and fancy, than that same 
ublic arose and rushed upon Manners, confident of the millennium as advertised, and 
termined to secure large slices at bargain prices before it was all gone. 
pparently, everybody in New York desired to interview this young man who, they 

yelieved, was not only able to turn them all into whatever they desired to be, but who 
might be persuaded to transform other people into other things for their benefit. 
undreds and hundreds of letters poured into the club for Manners, many contain- 
money or checks with requests for a course of absent mental treatment. Some 
ed to be endowed with beauty, some with an education, some with love, a few with 
mon-sense, and all with the ability to make fortunes within the week. 
i first Manners attempted to return money and checks with a polite note of refusal 
very applicant, but the letters continued to arrive by thousands; the club servants 
d them up in piles on the floor of hisroom; the club authorities, astonished and irri- 
sent word to Manners that a club was no place in which to conduct private business. 
Manners could neither stop the avalanche of letters nor return their contents. 
ple began to call at the club to inquire for him—odd-looking people—types from the 
0, Third and Sixth Avenues, “‘professors”’ of various ‘‘sciences,”’ fat females elabo- 
ly over-decorated, palmists, astrologers, weird flotsam from the reeking gridiron west 
ong Acre, shabby curb brokers, bookmakers, seedy touts from Forty-second Street, 
bright-eyed, bright-cheeked young persons, amply endowed with undulous figures 
diamonds, carrying small toy dogsand a heavy scent of violets. 
\) Up rose the governors of the club in their indignation, requesting Manners to consider 
imself suspended. Then the post-office authorities seized his letters, carted them off on 
truck, and threatened to proceed against him for improper use of the mails; two 
olicemen were stationed to watch the club as a suspicious resort, and a committee of 
ery young clergymen waited upon the mayor to protest against Manners as a public 
lenace to morals. 
Manners packed his belongings and fled, but Destiny ran after him and whacked him 
‘Jain for good measure; and the next morning’s papers announced the failure of the 
ine Barrens Irrigation Company, William Manners president and principal stockholder. 
ie did blind Justice redress the balance; thus did the normal kick the abnormal; thus 
id an old-fashioned, every-day, commonplace world bump William Manners to rebuke 
im for bringing into it what belonged somewhere between Avernus and Harlem. 

Too long had a respectable and unimaginative planet put up with mediums and table- 
Ppings and Columbia University; William Manners and his absent treatment were too 
uch. So the world reared on its hindlegs and butted him hard. And a month later 
/illiam Manners might have been seen seated thoughtfully upon a rail fence, contem- 
ating the rural scenery of Northern New York State. 

f here was scarcely anything there except scenery, unless a tumbledown farmhouse 
ight be included. But even that was a sight in itself. 
+ Imes and oaks and elms; uplands covered with sweet fern and wild grass; distant fields 
buckwheat and oats, distant pastures where cattle stood looking like the newly-painted 
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inmates of Noah’s Ark—these, and a dusty road, seemed to be the only noticeable adorn- 
ments of the immediate landscape. Beyond the low hills he did not know what lay. He 
had rented this lonely little farm with part of the few dollars remaining to him after the 
crash in Pine Barrens Irrigation stock; and now he sat down for a few months to catch 
his breath and recover his self-possossion. It wasall he could hope to recover and possess. 

The outskirts of Coon Corners appeared to be peculiarly fashioned for the retirement, 
self-effacement and spiritual meditation of man. With the aid of a scant quart of milk 
which he managed occasionally to wring from his cow, he supplied himself with nourishing 
drink and exercise. A crossroads store at Coon Corners, two miles away, furnished him 
with mouldy groceries; a small garden with recreation, vegetables and weeds, also bait 
for fishing. 

To mitigate the blow and accustom himself gradually to his altered circumstances in 
life, he always dressed for dinner and served himself with milk, potatoes, bacon and carrots 
in courses. Between courses he played on his harmonica, because, in town, he had been 
accustomed to restaurant music. The music also served to fill voids—voids of all sorts 
—as, for example, when he couldn’t bring himself to swallow his own cooking, or when 
the stillness around him got hold of his nerves and clawed them. 

After dinner he always removed his evening clothes, tied on an apron, and performed 
household rites. Then he would dress again and sit on the porch and watch fireflies and 
listen intently to his cow-bell. 

This had now continued fora month; he lived mechanically, moved and breathed and 
had his being automatically; for he was still partly stupefied by the suddenness of the 
overwhelming calamity which had befallen him. 

Little by little, however, the mental numbness began to leave him, and the raw wound 
began to sting. 

One dreadful day and night of despair capped the climax, but that was the worst; 
he at last fully realized the situation, accepted it pro tem., and seated himself upon the 
hard top rail of experience, a grass stem between his lips, his eyes fixed absently upon 
his cow, who returned his stare, placidly chewing. 

“William,” he said to himself, ‘this is not Hell: it is only Purgatory; and you deserve 
it. For you might have wrought much evil with your spells, William; and the laws of 
natural phenomena neither govern such antics as you once chose to indulge in, nor do 
they permit you a place or an existence in a planet where only the normal is consistently 
possible. Nature, which specifically abhors a vacuum, isn’t going to tolerate any other 
kinds of unnatural phenomena. You produced several, and here you are! You pitiful, 
tenth-rate sorcerer! William, you disgust me!”’ 

He reached up, twisted off a twig of sweet birch, chewed it, and meditated: 

“Uninvited and unsuspected, you gave absent mental treatment to ten people—five 
men, friends of yours; five unknown and ornamental maidens whom you did not know. 
You saw these innocent young girls passing the club window; out of idle and devilish 
perversity, you sent impudent mental waves in their direction, Fortunately, of your ten 
victims, a kindly Fate has accounted for eight. They are married and happy. But, 
William, there are two remaining unaccounted for. You directed a powerful current of 
mental suggestion at Billy West, with the intention of instilling into that mild and inert 
youth a passion for pernicious activity—mental and physical. 

“Now, that current evidently went astray, because Billy West remains unchanged. It 
must have missed its object and been intercepted by somebody else. Who?” 
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Manners chewed his birch twig thoughtfully. 

“Who? What person in the world do you hear of as 
exhibiting irritatingly strenuous activities in matters which 
do not concern him? To begin at the top, there’s the 
Kaiser. That powerful mental current may have been 
intercepted by him, or by—by our own great 2 

Horror contorted Manners’ features. 

‘‘Heavens!” he gasped; ‘‘is that the explanation? Does 
that account for it all? Has the greatest of all patriots and 
moralists and naturalists intercepted that errant current 
which I directed at Billy West? And has it double- 
charged him with an explosively Jovelike and omniscient 
energy which pervades every subject discussed on top of 
this intellectual hemisphere, from railroads to ruminants, 
from eels to Ethiopians, from sagas to cinnamons, from 
trusts to the nesting habits of the speckled tomtit?”’ 

And, as he sat there on the top rail, the poisonous con- 
viction settled upon him—like a horse-fly on a colt—that 
the greatest statesman who ever existed in America had 
received the full impact of the errant mental current which 
he had hurled at Billy West. Yes, that part of the great 
man’s greatness was directly due to the reception and 
bottling up of this powerfully strenuous and stimulating 
current; what this human marvel had been was as noth- 
ing compared to what he would yet be, and do, and say. 
Railroads should tumble, ambassadors tremble, nations 
should be afraid, tomtits no longer misrepresented in 
scientific fiction, and the Ethiopian should be exalted! 

Manners’ eyes filled with devout and thankful tears. 

‘Heaven is still good to the Irish-Americans of Dutch 
descent,’ he murmured. ‘‘No other man could have en- 
dured and assimilated that current; the country would 
have tolerated no rival. To him that hath shall be given. 
It is all right. The country isassafeasever. The fakir is 
doomed!” 

Vastly, humbly, profoundly relieved by the solution of 
this anxious problem, Manners, in his relief and joy, slid 
from the top rail and frisked about the pasture. 

He was very, very happy; he wovea garland of meadow- 
flowers and hung it around the neck of his cow. He went 
and got his harmonica and played on it, and the cow thrust 
her large, furry ears forward, listening in bovine amaze- 
ment to her first serenade. 

Manners talked to her—he had only himself and the 
cow to converse with, and he explained to her excitedly 
that he was now almost free from sin—that of the ten 
crimes committed by him only one still remained un- 
accounted and unatoned for. 

“Tt was a girl,” he continued vaguely, laying his har- 
monica aside on the grass—‘‘a slim, freckled, gray-eyed, 
sweet-lipped young thing, coming out of her house, evi- 
dently on her way to the country for the summer. A 
legion of maids and butlers and second men and footmen 
danced attendance about her; some carried bundles, 
some satchels, some pet dogs and birds, some robes and 
traveling rugs. And, looking at her, so pretty and freckled, 
and thin and helpless to do anything for herself, I sent a 
good, strong mental wave straight at her. 

“*Young woman,’ I said, ‘get rid of all those servants 
and learn to do things for yourself if you want your figure 
to look like a woman’s and not like a boy’s! Use your 
limbs and muscles! Go out into the fields and rake hay. 
Go and potter about in gardens, and trim hedges, and milk 
cattle, and feed chickens, and eat ham and flapjacks with 
maple syrup, and cook ’em, too, occasionally! Go and 
hoist up water in the old oaken bucket! It’s full of germs, 
but they won’t hurt anybody.’ That’s what I said,” 
nodded Manners to his cow, ‘‘and I added my advice that 
she ultimately marry a farmer!” 

The cow was now eating the garland he had woven for 
her; Manners observed the operation pensively. 

“‘T believe,’ he said aloud to himself, ‘‘I really believe 
that my exile and isolation and social excommunication 
would cease, automatically, if only I could be absolved 
from that last sin of mine—if only I could be certain that 
my miserable interference had not changed and blighted 
forever the life of this gently-bred young girl. 

**Somewhere—somewhere—this very moment she is 
probably raking hay, barefooted! She may be far too frail 
to endure such a life—endure ham and pancakes, and the 
smells of barnyards! She may now be sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of pie!” 

He dropped his head in his hands; all his light-hearted 
optimism had died out as he remembered what he had 
done to that girl, scarcely nineteen—a frail, unformed 
creature, utterly unfitted to endure the fate to which he 
had so flippantly condemned her. 

The cow, having finished the garland, reproduced a por- 


tion of it in the form of a cud, and, gravely chewing it, | 


regarded the dejected young man with gratitude. 

“To think,” he groaned aloud, ‘‘that I deliberately 
consigned her to this sort of a life! Somewhere, at this 
very moment, half dead with indigestion, she is probably 
frying a steak. Somewhere she may be hanging out the 
domestie wash, her slender body racked with a hacking 
cough. Orshe may be dawdling by the roadside with some 
frowzy lout who is courting her, or she may be already 
married to a rural sovereign with chin-whiskers, whose 
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proudest article of apparel consists of a pair of red braces 
which he displays at the Sunday dinner-table.” 

The picture evoked overcame Manners. 

“Tt’s awful!” he groaned. ‘‘I deserve all this. And, as 
far as I can see, I’m likely to remain in this awful place 
and milk this infernal cow unless I can find that girl and 
atone for what I’ve done by marrying her!” 

He rose to his feet wearily. 

“But to make her marry a man like me wouldn’t be 
any atonement,” he added. ‘‘If I did that I’d only 
aggravate my crime. Great Dingums! Will I ever be 
able to right the wrong I have done her and get away from 
that confounded cow and these dinners of carrots and 
prunes?” 

For a while he pottered sullenly about in the garden, 
picking peas. He shelled them later, then dragged out an 
ironing-board and made preparations to iron the few 
shirts remaining to him. 

It was a laborious task; first he usually burnt himself, 
then several of the shirts. Starch was a substance which 
he seemed to have no control of, for what, in a shirt, should 
have been soft and flexible, became stark and stiff as sheet 
iron, so that when he wore one of his self-ironed garments 
it was impossible for him to sit down. 

He thought he might as well break in one for the 
evening, as he was obliged to stand while ironing; so 
he retired and invested himself in a shirt which seemed 
in condition to defy armor-piercing shells fired from the 
south front. 

However, he rolled up his sleeves, seized a hot flatiron 
from the kitchen stove, and, spreading a damp garment 
across the wabbly board, began ironing away with courage 
and determination. 

From time to time through the open door he glanced out 
across the pasture. Sometimes he saw a dicky bird, some- 
times a butterfly, usually nothing at all except the view. 

‘‘Of course,” he argued, but with a sinking heart, ‘‘this 
is too awful to continue. Something’s got to happen: 
I’ll either die of indigestion, or go mad and run into the 
tall grass, or—or find that girl.” 

He set his flatiron back on the stove, lifted another, 
tested it, and began to iron again. And as the smooth, 
hot metal slid over the bosom of the only shirt remaining 
still intact, he raised his eyes to see if there was anything 
to look at outdoors, and became aware of something dark- 
ening his doorway—a pink sunbonnet, and two gray eyes 
under it, and a nose with several adorable freckles, and 
the oval of a youthful face, and the sweetest mouth he had 
ever beheld —all at his kitchen door. 

There was also a plumply-rounded figure in a gingham 
gown, and two sun-tanned hands as fascinating in propor- 
tions as the slim feet visible at the edge of the gingham 
gown. 

Meantime his iron had imprinted a large burnt spot on 
the bosom of his best shirt, and the garment had begun to 
smoke. 

But what did he care, staring there transfixed, ecstat- 
ically incredulous! The smoke from his scorching shirt 
mounted like incense from the ironing-board; the sunshine 
behind her sunbonnet spun a glimmering halo, turning the 
pink gingham to an aureole. 

“The goddess—ea machina!” he whispered, jaw drop- 
ping in holy awe. Then, in the delirium of reaction, he 
flung flatiron and shirt into a corner, kicked over the 
board and the chairs supporting it, hurled the pan of 
freshly-stripped peas into the pantry, pulled down his 
sleeves and struggled into his coat. 

Meanwhile the girl in the pink sunbonnet was running 
away. Manners ran after her. 


II—EX MACHINA 
4p girl was running very fast across the pasture! 
She took the rail fence with flying feet, gingham gown 
fluttering, keen for it as some slim thoroughbred. Manners 
rose grandly to the fence, clearing the top rail in spite 
of his starched armor, and away he galloped toward the 
young woodland after her. 

“Ton’t run!”’ he called out; ‘‘I’m not mad, even if I was 
ironing shirts! I—I’m p-perfectly t-t-tame! I want to 
tell you something.” 

Whether or not she understood seemed doubtful; she 
cast one swift, keen glance over her shoulder, then, jumping 
the brook, sped up the opposite slope and, with the last 
remnant of strength, climbed into a maple tree, where she 
sat among the branches, flushed, breathing hard, her 
resolute eyes on him as he came toiling up the bank. 

For a moment they remained mute, struggling for 
breath, watching one another. She had broken off a dead 
branch and held it tightly, one arm clasping the tree-trunk. 

“Do you think me quite mad,” he gasped—‘‘just be- 
cause in my joy at seeing you I kicked over that ironing- 
board and maltreated a pan of shelled peas? Oh, if you 
had only understood how I loathe flatirons and green peas! 
If you had only understood how long I’ve been obliged to 
eat my own cooking and iron my own shirts you would 
not have run away like this!”’ 

She stared at him; slowly the flicker of fear became 
absorbed in the growing illumination of astonishment. 
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‘““Y-you were d-dreadfully abrupt,” she said. ‘Youd 
not appear p-perfectly rational. I had only come 
collect the rent ——” 

“The rent!” 

“Y-yes, I’m your landlady.” 

Manners gazed up at her hopelessly perplexed. 

“T rented that chateau from somebody named E, 
Barris,” he said. ‘‘Are you E. M. Barris?” 

“Yes. Ethra Millicent Barris. I live at The Towers, 
I—my father gave me some farms to play with on my 
birthday. I never expected to be chased up a tree by my 
tenant be | 

Suddenly, in the rush of relief, she dropped her stick 
clasped the tree-trunk with both arms, and, laying he 
head against it, closed her eyes. 

“Don’t! Please, please don’t!” exclaimed Mann 
“T simply cannot endure to see any woman weep 
up in a tree like that ae 

“T e-can’t help it,” she faltered; ‘“‘I’ve got to. If—ifT 
were not in such p-p-perfect health my n-nerves could 
never have stood what you’ve done.” 

“Do you mean my running after you, or the sight of me 
ironing?” he asked, mortified. 

““B-both. Oh, dear—oh, dear—I’mso quivery and weak 
I—I’d better get out of this tree before I fall out. I don’t 
know how I ever got up here; I feel like a scared 
whimpering kitten who has climbed too high and can’t 
back.” 

She bent her pretty head and peeped down at 
ground between her swinging feet. The ground seemed 
very far away. 

‘Oh, dear; oh, dear,”’ she said, bewildered; ‘‘it is my fi 
tree experience, and I don’t know how it is done! D 
you?” . 
‘A slow slide,” he suggested, ‘‘is the proper method, 
You first grasp the tree ——” } 

“How?” 

He waved his hands as though repeating a scientifi 
formula: | 

“You first grasp the trunk with both arms and both 
knees; then, closing both eyes and clasping the stem o 
the tree firmly, you descend with a very slow and sedat 
slide.” | 

““TIt—it isn’t very dignified, is it?” | 

“Tt can be accomplished with dignity,” he said. ‘Iron’ 
ing shirts and shelling peas are not the ideals of manl 
sport, yet I managed to engage in both without los 
decorum and self-respect. It depends, not upon w 
you're doing, but upon your mental attitude toward y 
task. If one understands how to do it, one can stand 
one’s head without loss of dignity.” | 

She seemed to be rather impressed by his philosophy 
she leaned over, looked at the tree-trunk, and crossed he 
ankles. 

“Ultimately,” she said, ‘‘I shall be obliged to descend 
and I may as well do it now. Would you mir 
walking out of these woods?” bi 

He started at once. 

‘‘B-but who is to catch me if I f-fall?”” she added. 

He came back. 

“However, I must take my chances,’’ she continued 
looking fearfully at the ground; and he turned and start 
toward the open. 

‘And if I fall and am dreadfully injured, it will not b 
my fault ——” 

He halted. 

“____ Tt will be your fault,’’ she said with tremulc 
vindictiveness, ‘‘for chasing me up a tree. And—I can’ 
come down as long as you are there; I won’t come dow 
as long as you are not there. The problem, then, is 
to get me out of this tree; and / can’t solve it. Can yo 

He stared up at her fora moment; then clasped his h 
in his hands, struggling with the problem. 

‘The thing to do,” he said, ‘‘is to use logic. Reason, ni 
emotion, solves problems. Let us begin at the very begit 
ning, if we are to find some sort of a solution a 

“The beginning,” she said coldly, ‘‘was when yo 
after me a 

‘“‘T beg your pardon. The beginning began with you 
running away from me. I couldn’t have run after you 
you hadn’t first run . ; | 
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‘No, that is not the beginning,” she insisted. “4 
of all I saw you ironing ie oy 

“Wait, please! First of all I was ironing, even befo1 
yousaw me. Let us be logical and accurate, if we are goin 
back to the fountain-head of cause and effect.” 

‘Tf we are going back as far as that,”’ she said, ‘‘let us 
still further. To begin, then, you rented my cottage—— 

‘‘One moment,” he begged; ‘‘there was a cause for m 
renting that cottage; and, if we are going back to th 
beginning of things, let us begin with that.” 4 

“T don’t see,” she said, astonished, ‘‘why your motiv! 
for renting that cottage could interest me, or have any 10 
portant bearing on the problem of getting me out of this - 

He stood very still, silenced—not by her logie, but ! 
the sudden impact of a new idea. , 

Looking down at him she waited, swinging her er 
feet gently. She was no longer afraid of him or ot 
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‘ituation. She had, at his first word, recognized in him 
‘he sort of man she had been accustomed to. It had been 
only the mechanical] and mental difficulty of stopping her 
aad stampede that had landed her up a tree before she 
ven understood how she got there—a purely automatic 
vight, obeying physical impulse before the brain could 
elegraph ‘‘Stop!’’—like a locomotive overrunning the 

‘tation in spite of the brakes. 

Almost from the first, looking down at him from her 
‘erch, fear had fled, leaving a faint reaction. Then calm 
confidence returned; she examined him leisurely, per- 
xetly convinced of her safety. 

And now she looked down from aloft with a smile al- 
jost friendly, encouraging him to niental effort. 

“How to get me out of this tree,” she repeated. ‘‘You 
ot me into it. I can’t come down if you're not here; I 
on’t come down while you are here. You got me up. 
‘ogic must help me down. How is 
_to be done, Mr. Manners? Surely 
‘ot by discussing the motives which 
iduced you to rent my cottage.” 

/ “Yes,” he said, ‘‘that is exactly 
ae way to begin our logic.” 

‘“But that happened before you 
‘yer even saw me 2 

"No, it didn’t.” 

/ She opened her gray eyes wider. 

“Did you ever see me before you 
anced up from your ironing?” she 
iked, surprised. 

/ aves.’’ 

' “When?” 
| “Early this spring.” 
|“Where, Mr. Manners?” 
“Coming out of your house on 
‘fth Avenue, opposite the Lenox 
ub.” 

i 0)-h ! 


Yes, I live there. 
: Where were you?” 
“Tn the club window—hatching 
‘viltries!”’ ‘he said bitterly. 
‘“D-d-deviltries!”’ she repeated. 
W-what in the world do you mean, 
rr. Manners?” 
“I’ve got to go further back than 
‘at spring day to tell you,” he said. 
Shall I do it?” 
‘Amazed at the pallor and des- 
‘ation in his face, she took a 
mer clasp of the tree-trunk and 
\zed down at him. 
“Ts it very awful—what you are 
‘ing to tell me?”’ she asked. 
Very. Shall 1?” 
[emro. Yes.” 
“Shall 1?” 
“No. Yes. I—if it becomes too 
‘eadful for me to hear I—I’]] tell 
ju w-when to stop.” 
“Well, then,” he said hoarsely, 
mn the most terrible kind of aman 
vu ever heard of.” 
“Q-oh!” she echoed faintly, but 
pectantly. 
“T-I’m horrible, monstrous; I’m 
menace to decency, a peril to 
ization!” 
“Y-you don’t look it, M-Mr. 
-M-Manners.”’ 
“That's the sickening part of it. 
‘na decent-looking fellow. Don’t 
ju think so?” 
“Y-yes,”’ . 
“With agreeable bearing and 
j2sence?”’ 
“Oh, yes, indeed.” 
“The sort, in fact, to whom you 
2 accustomed in New York?” 
“P-perfectly. I—anybody would 
inclined to like you, Mr. 
inners.” 
“Thank you,” he said gloomily. 
‘hat is the awful phase of it. 
‘hat I look like is one thing; what 
am is this: A man once wealthy, now ruined; once 
Ipular, now feared; once innocent, now guilty!” 
‘Mr. Manners! What are you guilty of?” 
He said: “Do you believe that it is possible for a human 
ng to possess himself of infernal powers? Do you be- 
! ve it possible that a man can, by mere exercise of will, 
Hject mental waves which are capable of moulding, 
difying, changing, completely transforming the char- 
ers and desires of other people?” 
‘No!” she said breathlessly. 
Yet the fact remains that I can do, and have done it. 
1 people, on whom I tried my first experiments, prove 
‘Statement. One by one I gave them absent treatment 
correct deficiencies of character. They had not the 
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slightest idea of what I was doing; indeed, five of them 
I did not even know by sight when I undertook their 
cases.” 

He paused, passing his hand wearily over his brow. 
The girl looked down at him, fascinated. 

“Fortunately,” he continued, “nine out of my ten vic- 
tims have come to no harm through my villainous med- 
dling. Indeed, strangely enough, they have found their 
heart’s desires fulfilled through what I did for them— 
these nine victims of my hideous experiments. Heaven 
was indeed good to me, even in punishing me by sending 
me here, crushed, bewildered, penniless as I am, for I have 
found you again!”’ 

“Found me? Again?” 

“Yes. Listen to me, and promise me that you will not 
fall out of that tree in your amazement and indignation. 
Will you promise, Miss Barris?” 


“I Have Found that it’s P-p-pleasant to Rake Hay and Set Hens and M-m-milk the L-l-lowing Kine!” 


She instinctively clasped the trunk tightly with both 
arms. “Yes, go on,” she whispered. 

“Then—do you ever rake hay, milk cows, shell peas, 
fry steaks? Do you? Or ever eat pancakes and maple 
syrup? Speak!’ 

““Y-yes; I do all those things, Mr. Manners.” 

“‘Did you ever do them before that day in early spring 
when I saw you entering your carriage? Did you?” 

“ce N-no.”’ 

“Do you like to do these things—now ?” 

“e Y-yes.” 

“‘Didn’t you actually hate the very idea of doing such 
things before that day in early spring?” 

“e Y-yes.”” 


“Then,” he demanded solemnly, ‘‘why do you do ’em 
now? Why do you like to do ’em? Why do you now 
desire pie? Why do youdigest it? Why are you physic- 
ally healthy and vigorous and mentally wholesome and 
happy? Why are your arms no longer as thin as pipe- 
stems, and why are K 

““Mr. Manners! What do you mean to convey to me by 
this very p-p-personal inventory of my physical and men- 
tal characteristics?” 

“You know,” he said gravely. 

“No, I don’t know. If— if you mean to try to frighten 
me into believing that you are responsible—that you— 
did—this a 

“You know I did.” 

“T don’t! Idon’t! I’m not one of your—your dread- 
ful mental experiments, even if I have suddenly found 
p-pleasure in wearing pink sunbonnets and g-g-gingham 
d-dresses! Even if I have found 
—somewhat suddenly—that it’s 
p-p-pleasant and agreeable to rake 
hay and set hens and m-m-milk the 
1-l-lowing kine!”’ 

Pink-cheeked, defiant, she clung 
to her tree-trunk, facing him with 
tremulous courage. 

“You didn’t do all this to me!” 
she repeated. ‘I am not afraid that 
you did! You couldn’t have done 
it, even if you had been wicked 
enough to try; you couldn’t do it 
now, even if you tried with all your 
might.” 

“Tried what?’’ he asked gently, 
for the girl was becoming very much 
excited. 

“Anything—tried anything on 
me—make me, in spite of myself, 
slide down this tree, for example! 
I—I defy you to make me do it!” 

“Do you really challenge me?” 

“Yes, I do! I don’t believe in 
your powers; I won’t believe in 
them. If you could exercise all 
kinds of powers, you wouldn’t look 
so helpless and perplexed when I tell 
you to get me out of this tree.”’ 

“‘But—but you refuse to come 
down while I’m here, and you refuse 
to come down if I’m not here.” 

“‘Certainly I do!” she said taunt- 
ingly; ‘‘but that ought not to per- 
plex a gentleman of such unusual 
and occult talents as you possess. 
Mr. Manners, the problem remains, 
I believe, to get me out of this tree. 
You have employed logic; you have 
gone back months to begin, logically, 
at the beginning. Now, if you 
please, either your logic, or your— 
ahem!—magic, ought to start me 
earthward. Proceed!” 

He looked up at the bright, flushed 
face above; she returned his gaze 
out of her pretty gray eyes. Her 
mouth was maliciously sweet; the 
two freckles on her nose adorable. 

“‘There’s a way to get you out of 
a tree,” he said. His voice was not 
quite steady. 

“Thank you’”’—mockingly—“I 
am waiting to be wafted to earth.” 

“JT want to ask you a question 
Tiste 

“Dozens, Mr. Manners. Begin.” 

“You will not be offended ?”’ 

“‘T hope not.” 

“‘T mean if no offense is meant?” 

“No. What is the first 
question—before you waft me to 
earth?”’ 

‘‘Are you engaged to be married 
to—to—a farmer ?”’ 

“‘No.—I suppose, you do not mean 
to be impertinent.” ; 

“You know Idon’t,” he said, looking her so straight in the 
eyes that a deeper tint of color crept into her tanned cheeks. 

“No,” she said slowly, ‘‘I know you could not be rude. 
What is the next question? You have the privilege of a 
dozen.” 

“Then—would you marry a farmer?” 

“‘I[—why— if I were in love—yes!”’ 

“A poor one?” 

She dismissed the financial aspect of love with a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders. 

“‘Tsee,” he said with a catch in his breath—‘‘poor or rich, 
you’d marry a farmer, if you loved him.” 

She nodded, surveying him serenely. 

(Continued on Puge 20) 
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Princeton: The Collegiate University 
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confusion to its ad- 

mirers, among whom 
I beg to be considered one 
of the most ardent, when it 
changed its ancient title of 
college for that of uni- 
versity. There are in 
America two types of in- 
stitutions of higher edu- 
cation, which, if not 
mutually exclusive, have 
at least been hitherto 
highly antagonistic. These 
used to be called the small 
and the large college. Of 
late years they have been 
more accurately distin- 
guished us the college and 
theuniversity. One teaches 
the few subjects which are 
of general and fundamental 
value, the other many and 
diverse subjects highly 
specialized. One lays chief 
stress on manners and 
character, the other places 
its emphasis on the train- 
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ing of the scientific mind. 

The distinction is vital. 
In this present day in 
America much stress is 
laid on achievement, not 
to say utility. Thoughtful 
folk everywhere feel the need of an infusion of larger and 
deeper ideals. No nation can maintain its eminence with- 
out a generous share of the faculty of doing things, but 
beneath and above this is the larger life of the spirit, 
which is more important than any material success, more 
important even than any intellectual success—for what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? Only the inner spirit of manhood can 
raise the world higher and still higher. Once Princeton 
stood as the foremost of our collegiate institutions— 
Williams, Amherst, Dartmouth, and a dozen others. 
Now, in name if not in fact, it is one of the least consider- 
able of our universities. 

In any real sense of the word it is not a university, and 
iu is not likely to become one. Whatever the term may 
have denoted in the Middle Ages, it was then, and has 
since been, characteristically applied to institutions giv- 
ing thorough instruction in many, if not all, of the arts 
and professions. Its purpose was highly practical. The 
Master of Arts was no less a professional man than the 
lawyer and the priest, and before taking his degree was 
obliged to show that he was a master by teaching actual 
pupils. Our American universities are inspired by a 
thoroughly medieval instinct, however paradoxical the 
statement may seem, in fostering the new technical as well 
as the old liberal professions. Princeton has departments 
of civil and electrical engineering and a graduate school; 
but together they do not include more than two hundred 
students. In the nature of things, neither can compete 
with similar departments in any one of a dozen American 
universities. 

It is quite without other ‘‘university’”’ features. It 
once established a law school and then abolished it —after 
achieving a grand total of seven graduates in six years. 
Hospital and clinical facilities being out of the question in a 
little inland town, it has not, and never can have, a local 
medical school. There is a Princeton theological seminary, 
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but, as this is denominational, it is only affiliated, not an 
integral part of the institution, and is not mentioned in the 
university catalogue. It has no schools of music, archi- 
tecture, agriculture, veterinary medicine or dentistry. 

Princeton clearly recognizes its limitations, and, in spite 
of its assumed title, is consciously resolved not to compete 
on their own ground with other American institutions 
calling themselves universities. Judged merely by its 
assumption of a more grandiloquent title, in short, it is in 
the position of a small boy who endeavors to hoist himself 
by the bootstraps. 

Its character is determined by its location—as is always 
the case with an institution of learning, at least in many 
fundamentals. In order to maintain any distinctive 
atmosphere and spirit, the University of Pennsylvania 
has a life-and-death struggle to resist the devouring force 
of Philadelphia, while Columbia fled for its life out of the 
heart of New York to Morningside Heights. Yale claims 
to be ideally situated in that it lives on equal terms with 
the city of New Haven, so that it takes what it needs from 
the world without surrendering its individuality, whereas 
Harvard is dominated by Boston. Princeton lies in a 
town which never would have existed except for it, and 
which is reached by a tiny spur of a railway that has its 
end—as it had its origin—in the college. 

Down in the valley, beyond its gently sloping hill, one 
sees the trailing smoke of a great continental highway, but 
no sound of conflict reaches its Gothic halls. It lives se- 
cluded among green meadows and beneath blue skies. 
Nature has predestined it to the purity and the aloofness 
of collegiate life—a life that in one sense at least is mon- 
astic. As a leader in the Faculty expressed it, Prince- 
ton takes boys out of the world, dominates them for four 
years, and returns them to the world grown men, formed 
as well as nourished by their alma mater. 

Its engines are two—an intellectual life centering in 
cultural study, and a social life centering in all the activ- 
ities natural to a community of young 
men living in retirement from the world. 

Princeton has remained true to the 
collegiate ideal of education which Amer- 
ica inherited from the parent universities 
of England. Until 1870 the curriculum 
was fixed and set—as much of classics 
and mathematics, science, history and 
philosophy as could be taught to the 
average undergraduate in four years. All 
took the same studies, and no others were 
given. But the nineteenth century had 
witnessed a vast increase in the field of 
knowledge, and with it the introduction 
of the scientifie spirit, which regards all 
learning as of equal value. Meanwhile 
the age of the undergraduate had ad- 
vanced a good two years. 

Under the lead of Harvard, which 
brought the elective system to its earliest 
and broadest development, though it did 
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decided to specialize in classical literature or modij 
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ideal is general and fundamental discipline; for the upp 
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last the college cultivates not science but the man. 

As the elder curriculum was inspired by that of 
English universities, so this development of speciali; 
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The analogy is imperfect, but it is tending| 
become closer. 
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steadily and rapidly. Students of less ability, instead of 
jeing hurried over ground imperfectly scanned, master 
»ach subject as far as they go in it, and in the end make 
léfinite and substantial progress. One and all profit by 
‘lose and continuous companionship, not only with their 
yreceptors, but with fellow-students. 

The preceptor loves to explore interesting byways of 
snowledge. At the time of the eruption of Mont Pelée, 
ome had his pupils read Pliny’s description of the erup- 
ion of Vesuvius; and at the time of the burning of San 
Yrancisco he turned with them to Tacitus’ description of 
he burning of Rome under Nero. 

The preceptorial system has been much ridiculed, and 
specially by Princeton alumni, who too readily confuse 
t with such tutoring as they themselyes may have found 
jecessary to weather the terrors of examination time. A 
very little reflection should clear their minds and restore 
heir loyalty. Far from suggesting the intellectual nurs- 
‘ry, the preceptorial system is in line with the most 
vanced educational practice. It does for the liberal 
rts, and in precisely the same way, what the much- 
vaunted laboratory method does for science. 

The system has one questionable feature. In Eng- 
and one body of men, the tutors, give instruction, and 
‘nother, the university examiners, award the degrees; 
hroughout, the undergraduate i is characteristically under 
_ single tutor, who supervises his progress with intimate 
hersonal eare. At Princeton, as at all American colleges 
nd universities, the instructor in each course examines 
‘is own students, and it has been found expedient to give 
he student, not a single tutor, but a preceptor for every 
ubject. In the two lower years he has thus many pre- 
leptors. In the two higher years, however, in which the 
tudies are grouped, he has a single preceptor, who comes 
oto a close and helpful relation to him, socially and 
atellectually. 

The system would work much better, the authorities 
idmit, if each pupil were in charge of a single preceptor 
hrough his first two, as well as his two later years. But, 
vonderful to relate, ‘‘university’’ education in America 
‘as been so specialized and scattered in recent decades 
hat it is impossible to secure men of sufficiently general 
raining to teach even a freshman or a sophomore in all his 
lubjects. 

The present examination system also is capable of 
mprovement. It is not unlikely that, eventually, as the 
antage of preceptorial instruction becomes manifest, 
functions of teaching and grant- 
degrees will be separated, as in 
land, so that the final result will 
lepend, not in a multiplication of 
ests in detached courses through- 
ut the four years, but on one all- 
elusive examination. A possible 
dss in disinterestedness of precep- 
orial teaching, it is felt, would be 
aore than counterbalanced by the 
ain in intellectual scope and grasp. 
’ superiority of English scholars 
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1writing books and review articles 
in no small measure attributable 
othe honor examinations of Oxford 
d Cambridge, which require a man 
‘ot only to have knowledge, but also 
he power to assemble it in coherent 
nd convincing form. 
_ Even in its present development, 
he Princeton system of grouped 
of study and preceptorsis far 
nd away ahead of any instruction 
hf America inspired by a similar 
It is said to have worked a 
volution in the temperament of 
“undergraduate that is all but 
eredible, Once to read, and most | : 
f all to talk of books, was to class 
ne’s self with that disreputable 
uteast, the ‘‘poler.” To-day the 
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library reports a fair increase in the num- 
ber of books taken out; the campus by 
night shows many windows glowing with 
the lamp of study, and even at the under- 
graduate eating-tables talk of studies min- 
gles with gossip of clubs and athletics. 

In the graduate school for the first time 
one encounters the scientific or so-called 
university methods which have figured so 
largely for good and for evil in American 
education. Philology here takes equal foot- 
ing with literature, and minute research 
with instruction. Teachers and taught 
gather in seminars, and theses are required 
for the degrees of M. A. and Ph.D. The 
more substantial part of Princeton’s claim 
to be a university is based on the graduate 
school. But the department is small, both 
in students and in the scope of its instruc- 
tion—a mere incident in the life of the 
institution as a whole. Efforts have been made to enlarge 
it. For some years a considerable body of courses was 
offered. But many of them found no pupils, and were 
very wisely and honestly dropped from the catalogue. 

In its present normal development the graduate school 
is a graceful crown to the instruction of a college, but a 
very inadequate foundation for the larger title. The most 
interesting fact with regard to it is that even here science 
has not quite exorcised the humanities. A genuinely cul- 
tural atmosphere prevails, and the members live together 
in a community not dissimilar to an English college. 

The ideal of undergraduate life at Princeton is organ- 
ized democracy. Unorganized democracy is a spon- 
taneous product, characteristic of communities too new 
for local spirit and concentrated traditions. It is to be 
found in many Western universities, in which the non- 
fraternity men rule—by force of numbers rather than by 
being representative of the best element in the life. Or- 
ganized democracy, I take it, is the rarest, as it is the 
most precious, flower of civilization. It means that each 
has an equal chance for all desirable distinctions, and that 
prominence and power come to those who have deserved 
it. Social life at Princeton is one vast and effective 
democratic organization. 

Simplicity of dress and manner amounts to an affecta- 
tion. Corduroy trousers have their votaries. Sweaters 
are in vogue—sometimes, it is said, even at dinner. A 
student whose sweater showed traces of too constant wear 
and whose trousers were innocent of the art of the tailor, 
lately fell ill, and his preceptor, fearing that he might 
languish in neglect or be obliged by the lack of money to 
forego his education, appealed to sympathetic under- 
graduates of known solvency. They showed surprise until 
told of the reason for the good preceptor’s fears. 

“‘T guess there’s no danger,” one of them said. ‘‘If his 
father’s trust goes bust, he can probably sell that big 
French motor car of his for enough to get well on and 
carry him the rest of the way through college.’’ That son 
of predatory wealth had become a Princetonian not 
wisely, perhaps, but too well. Conversely, a poor boy 


of humble parentage may go to the New Jersey college 
and by mere virtue of character and ability do everything 
and be everything. 

Princeton abounds in traditional customs which, what- 
ever their origin, are cherished as a means of imbuing 
every undergraduate with a sense of his own insignificance 
and of the paramount duty of college loyalty. Rushes and 
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cane sprees, though on the decline, are regarded as a means 
of fostering class spirit—not in the vulgar, worldly sense of 
social distinction, mind you, but in the esoteric, collegiate 
sense of the absorption of each individual in the class with 
which he enters and, it is hoped, will graduate. For class 
spirit is the nursery of college spirit. 

Freshmen are ‘‘horsed’’—not because the sophomores 
take any unholy delight in horsing them, but in order to 
instill in their youthful minds a due sense of their inferior- 
ity. They may not turn up their trousers, wear colored 
socks or tan shoes. They may not smoke a pipe in public. 
They may not walk on the campus grass, or in front of the 
baseball grandstand. No matter how many of them are 
gathered together, if a sophomore approaches they must 
give way and let him pass, though all step into the mud to 
do homage to one. 

Such customs go throughout the college course. If the 
sophomore in turn encounters a junior, he steps in the mud 
in turn. The customs with regard to hats and caps baffle 
reportorial curiosity. A mystic time comes in the life of 
every undergraduate when he can wear a Mackinaw 
blanket coat or a yellow slicker on the campus, and he is 
apt to do so whether it is hot or cold, wet or dry. When 
the precise day and hour arrive for assuming a new dignity, 
it is often marked by a peculiar and appropriate ceremony. 
Thus, when a freshman has finished his last examination in 
the spring, he emerges to smoke his first sophomorical pipe 
on the campus, and the sophomores—now juniors—as- 
semble ironically to dust the steps with their caps as he 
descends. 

Are such customs vexatious? Not a bit of it! Ifa 
freshman knows what is good for him, he takes his horsing 
with just the right combination of dignity and good humor, 
and, having found out what was good for him, he visits it on 
his successor. As for the less violent customs, he regards 
them with delight verging upon dotage; for are they not 
the essence of Princeton spirit, ever-present reminders 
that he is a Princetonian? 

There may be superior people to whom all this seems a 
childish waste of time and energy. It must be admitted 
that it ill accords with the dignified intellectual life sup- 
posed—with what justification I shall not say—to belong 
to a university. In times past, at least, Princetonian 
tradition prescribed a mental as well as a sartorial negligee. 
A fellow would as soon cultivate dude clothes as individual 
opinions. Once a Harvard man was asked the harmless 
necessary question of what he intended to do when he 
graduated. He said that he would 
liketo beadramaticcritic. A Prince- 
tonian present was amazed beyond 
belief. Down in New Jersey, he 
said, any one who confessed to such 
an unusual and highbrow aspiration 
would never hear the end of it. It 
is possible that the preceptorial sys- 
tem has put independence and in- 
telligence more in vogue, but it is 
difficult to believe that the tiger has 
quite changed his stripes. 

Certainly it would be a mistake 
to assume that stripes are not good 
for a tiger. Any university that 
values a vigorous and effective 
spirit may well envy Princeton. To 
take the most obvious test, in two 
of the three sports it has cultivated 
—football and baseball —it has main- 
tained the highest level of success. 
Considering that the entire student 
body numbers only some fourteen 
hundred, as against three to five 
thousand in the rival institutions, 
this is an achievement of might. 

Last autumn its eleven was light 
and fast: its only chance of success 
lay in having a hard, even field to run 
and dodge on. The weather was 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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“The First Thing I Knows He’s Clinched with Me 
an’ is Weepin’ All Over Me Shirt-Front”’ 


ED on by an occasional elusive glimpse of a red 
L sweater, I wriggled my way through the throng after 
Batty Logan. It was just before the second race at 
Montauk track, and every square foot of the vast space 
in front of the grandstand held a little more than its just 
proportion of humanity—a holiday crowd. At last I 
came up to Batty. 

“Hello, Beau,” was his greeting. ‘‘You’re just in time. 
I’m layin’ me pipes to give the bookies the double cross in 
that third race. One crate o’ lemons for them, all right, 
all right.” 

Having no definite ideas of my own to guide me, I was 
naturally cheered by this information. 

“Something good?” I asked. 

““A bunch o’ plums, Beau,” Batty declared. ‘I don’t 
know how far we can go, but I think perhaps the limit 
ain't far enough. I got to see another man, an’ then I’ll 
wise you up. Let’s go over and hire a couple 0’ Cabbagio 
Smellorinos. There’s an awful odor o’ tainted money in 
me pipes.” 

Leaning against the cigar counter, Batty eyed me 
quizzically for a moment. 

“Seen Gert?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered diplomatically. ‘‘I was not quite 
certain that amicable relations still existed between you.” 

““Worse’n that, Beau, worse’n that,” Batty grinned. 
“Of course, Gert is carryin’ overweight in bein’ Jim Reed’s 
daughter. But she can’t help it, you know. Everybody 
knows that Jim Reed’s a crook, an’ then some. But Gert? 
Well, say, Beau! All custard—every inch of her! You 
know when she did what she done about that Chicago 
ringer, she was takin’ an awful chance o’ puttin’ Paw over 
the fence an’ out, but she was certainly the jammy article 
withme. I suppose I’ve got to sit down an’ hate somebody 
who saves me twenty thousand bucks? Well, I just can’t 
stand to look at her—I do not think. Come on, let’s go 
up there. Why, Beau, I ain’t seen her for nearly five 
minutes!”’ 

The second race was being run as we came out from 
under the grandstand. We paused to watch it, then started 
on to the box where the girl usually sat. 

“How are you and Reed getting along?” I asked of 
Batty. 

“Oh, we ain’t never clinched yet,” Batty informed me. 
“Tf we ever do, there’ll be yaller feathers scattered all over 
this place, an’ I’m here to tell you they won’t be mine. 
As it stands now, he just permits me to live, same as I do 
him. He wouldn’t hit me with a lead pipe, of course— 
so long as I could keep him from it.” 

“And what does the girl say?” 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, Beau! You'll make me blush, 
I’m her wopsy-dopsy, all right, all right.” 


Batty Logan Stakes a Rival and Plays at Providence 


BY JACQUES FUTRELLE 


AUTHOR OF THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE, ETC., 


“That isn’t just what I meant,” I hastened to explain, 
in some embarrassment. ‘‘I meant, what does she say of 
the strained relations between you and her father?” 

“Not a yelp out of her. She ain’t wise a bit about 
keepin’ her trap shut —oh, no!” 

We were ascending the stairs of the grandstand when 
Batty laid a detaining hand on my arm. 

“‘Oh, me gran’mother!” he exclaimed. ‘Just rest your 
glims on that a minute!” 

I looked. In the box beside Miss Reed was a young 
man of striking appearance. He was of that pale, aristo- 
cratic type which one meets in the club and frivolous life 
of New York; and his attire was so strictly correct that it 
made him look like all the other young men of his station. 

“Mamma’s little boy,’ Batty murmured with a grin. 
“Beau, I'll just bet you seven dollars his name is Cecil!” 

We walked on to the box. 

“Say, Gert, you want to be careful how you leave this 
gate open,” said Batty good-naturedly as he glanced at the 
young man. “It’s awful windy—most anything is liable 
to blow in.” 

The girl turned and glanced at him warningly. The 
young man beside her cast languid eyes upon us once, then 
turned his back and resumed his conversation. 

“Mr. Logan, this is Mr. Randolph Chatterton,” said 
Miss Reed with frigid composure. 

“Hello, Bud!” said Batty cordially. He turned to me. 
“Gee, I'd ’a’ lost my seven dollars, wouldn’t 1?” 

The pallor of the young man’s face was relieved by a 
sudden flush of color. He didn’t arise, nor did he offer me 
his hand when I was introduced. 

“We was just discussin’,”’ said the girl in a tactful effort 
to restore equanimity, ‘‘a winner for the third race.” 

Batty gazed at Mr. Chatterton in mock astonishment. 

“Do you bet?” he inquired. 

“Occasionally,” replied Mr. Chatterton coolly. 

Batty leaned forward mysteriously. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Bud,” he said; ‘you don’t want to 
connect with no lemon in that third race, ’cause I’ve just 
been down an’ fixed it up with the stewards.” 

Mr. Chatterton turned flatly in his chair and gazed at 
Batty for an instant—the frank scrutiny which one man 
bestows upon another when he does not fully understand. 

“‘T suppose you know the stewards?” he asked at last. 

“Surest thing ever,” remarked Batty airily. ‘I know 
“em so well they call me Bat an’ I call ’em Stew.” Again 
he leaned forward mysteriously: ‘‘I 
don’t suppose you know I’m one o’ the 
plungers down here? Last week I bet 
three whole dollars on a horse.’’ 

Mr. Chatterton arose, and his hands 
twitched a little. 

“Shall I thrash this fellow, Miss 
Reed?” he asked quietly. 

“Go as far as you like, Bud,” urged 
Batty, still smiling. ‘‘Don’t wait for 
her.” 

The young man turned his back upon 
us and shook hands with the girl. 

“T trust I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you again, Miss Reed?’ he 
said courteously. ‘Some time perhaps 
when we will not be interrupted.” 

The girl blushed and smiled under 
the hand pressure, and Mr. Chatterton 
stalked avay. Batty stood gazing 
after him with the grin still about his 
mouth. My own position was rather 
uncomfortable. I was just about to 
make this clear to Batty when he turned 
to the girl. 

“On the level, Gert,” he inquired, 
“where did he get off?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

““My father brought him up an’ in- 
troduced him,” she answered coldly. 

“Who? Jim?” asked Batty. He was 
staring dreamily across the race track. 
“T thought he’d went to Chicago?” 

“He went back to the city just before 
the second race,” the girl explained, 
with a strange, wistful glance at Batty. 
“He’s goin’ West at four-thirty.” 

“Oh!” said Batty, and grew silent. 


Miss Reed turned to 

“Ain’t Mr. Chatterton 
fectly lovely?” she demand 
with a malicious glance | 
Batty. ‘An’ wasn’t it a 
for Batty to rub it in on} 
that way?” ‘ 

Inodded. Batty came back to earth with a grin. 

“Ain’t he the Perey boy, though?’ he demanded 
“Did you pipe them manicured lunch-hooks?” 

“Well, he sure is a gent!” declared the girl hotly, ‘an 
he don’t have to take any weight allowance from anybod: 
on that.” 

““What beanery does he wait at?” ‘2 

“He’s a broker,” said the girl. % 

“What does he broke in?’ insisted Batty. 

“An’ he was just dyin’ to meet me,” she went on de 
fiantly, heedless of his question. , 

Batty snapped his fingers before her eyes. : 

““Come on back!” he advised. ‘‘ You’ll miss your train!’ 

‘An’ he’s handsome, too.’ ’ 

“Change cars for ’Steenth Street!” said Batty. 

“Just like a—a Count or a Duke.” ’ 

“The Duke de Ipecac from Ithaca! ‘Wow, wow,’ sa 
the fox. Comeon, Beau. Let’s go scare up some doin 
I’m puttin’ you on for fifty in the next race, Gert.” 
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Hee™ her coign of vantage behind a huge bunch 
American Beauty roses, Miss Reed peered down dis 
dainfully upon Batty Logan and myself. A box of cand) 
stood on the rail beside her and she nibbled at the sw 
tantalizingly as she regarded us. Finally, ina burst of gen 
erosity, she dropped a bonbon into my hands. Batty eye 
her with all the complacent pride and freedom of possession 
“Honest now, Gert, hadn’t you rather have a nie 
scuttle o’ suds?” he asked. 7 
The girl favored me with another bonbon. 
““An’ some pretzels?” Batty insisted. 
“T’m goin’ out to dinner this evenin’,” she said to me 
“JIndeed?” I inquired. / 
“Yep, the Duke,” volunteered Batty, grinning. ‘‘‘ Dray 
one in the dark —brown the buckwheats—Twenty-three " 
“At Delmonico’s,” continued the girl equably. 4 
Batty turned to me with a quizzical smile. | 
“A dainty, delicate dish of tripe, & la pate de foy g 
with lots 0’ gravy on it,” he remarked. ‘‘ Honest, B 
she’s flyin’ high, she an’ the Duke—so elevated she 
reach up tall enough to hold an umbrella over herself.’ 
“And what has happened to you?” I asked in gent 
raillery. | 
“Me? I’m in the discard,” explained Batty. “I’mt ( 
real original boy wonder when it comes to gettin’ things= 
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ght in the discard. All I do is to bring Gert down in me 
uzz-wagon, skin off a measly five-spot to get her in, then 
yugh up twenty-five more to plant her up there in the box 
here folks can see her. The Duke does the rest.’ 

I looked at the girl accusingly. She smiled. 

“Mr. Chatterton certainly is a real gent if I ever met 
ye!” she declared. 

“Well, cheer up—you’re young yet,” suggested Batty. 
First thing you know he’ll have your watch. I met a 
al gent once—the sort 0’ mutt who was so polite he 
sed to fan his soup with his hat instead o’ blowin’ it. 
‘ow, wow! What he did to me was a-plenty. On the 
vel, the doctor had to take nine inches off my hindleg 
/get it back short enough.” 


“An’ after dinner,” the girl went on, ‘‘we’re goin’ to 


e opera.” 
“Ohme! Ohmy! Ohmamma!” exclaimed Batty, in 
‘rision. ‘‘Now that certainly is my idea of havin’ a good 


ne—I donot think. A fat tenor hands you some words 
yu never heard before, while another large man beats a 
iss-drum. Oh, me gran’mother!” 

“The opera is Tannhiuser,” continued the girl. 

“Or Budweiser, or Pilsner, or some 0’ those. I tell you, 
sau, these gurgle, gurgle operas are the works!” 

An’ after the opera—supper at Martin’s!” 

“Oh, Lizzie Ann! That Duke friend 0’ yours must bea 
ery guy—empty all the way up. An’ after supper I 
ppose all he’ll have to do is to step out 
Martin’s, call his carriage, say ‘Home, 
ems,’ an’ Jeems’ll drive him right 
wn to the city dump, eh?” 

The girl was leaning forward on the rail 
th her chin on her hands, and her eyes 
med dreamily toward the sky line, 
edless of what Batty was saying. Here 
1s the opening of a new world to her; 
world of glitter and frivolity which she 
ts to see under the guidance of one 
10 knew it. 

“Yl bet you have a peacharino time, 
/right, all right,’ said Batty after a 
oment, “if you don’t care what you 
y. Where is your Dukelet now?” 

The vision was shattered. The girl 
wred blankly at Batty for an instant, 
d gradually her face resumed the tan- 
dzing expression which was always on 
when she talked to him. 

“Downstairs in the bettin’ ring, pikin’ 
few thousand on Kermit in the next 
te,’ she answered. 

Batty was instantly the man of busi- 


38 again. 

“Kermit?” he mused. ‘‘What’s the 
9”) 

“A telegram from father,” said the 

]. She was studying his face with 

ious eyes. ‘‘From Chicago,’’ she sup- 

smented. 

“Did he say play Kermit hard?” asked 

lity. 


“He says he’ll win.” 

Batty was thoughtful for a moment, 
fn the leaves of his program flut- 

“a rapidly through his fingers. 


ee, Beau!” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘it’s up to me to 
al my lamps. Stay here with Gert; I’ll be back in five 
nutes.” 


He had hardly disappeared when the gate behind the 
opened and Chatterton entered. I walked around, up 
2 steps to the box, and for the second time was intro- 

ed to him, Repressed nervousness slumbered in his 
es, there was a marked jerkiness in his manner and his 


hat was the odds?” inquired the girl crisply. 
Two and a half, even, and two to five,” he replied. 
How much did you put on?” 
Shatterton laughed nervously. 
—I plunged,” he said, after a moment. 
that tip you’ve got the money in your pocket!” 
d the girl judicially. ‘It’s the goods!” 
3o far as she was concerned all was calm and serene as 
inruffied sea as we chatted on. But there was that in 
rton’s manner which held my attention. It was 
2nervous tension of a man who had wagered heavily, or 
ethe excitement of the veriest tyro. I was still studying 
mn when Batty burst in upon us. He, too, was excited, 
t it was a cheerful, optimistic excitement —the ir- 
oressible youth of Batty Logan. 
“Beau, it’s a puddin’ski!”” he bubbled. ‘‘If there ever 
S$ areal tapioca with shavin’ lather all over it, this is it. 
a wow, an’ I nearly missed it! How much are you on, 
‘Fifty straight,” was the reply. 
‘Aw, come on! Let’s climb on good,” Batty urged. 
| just’ been chewin’ it over with Kermit’s trainer—one 
chem old guys who’s been here since two weeks after the 
ar One—an’ he’s just as foolish as a fox! He says it’s 
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Kermit all the way, an’ he ain’t never handed me a lemon 
in all the thirteen years I been hangin’ ’round.” 

“How did it happen,’ I ventured, ‘‘that you failed to 
have an eye on Kermit?” 

“T tell you, Beau, I been so busy havin’ an eye on Gert 
here, an’ some other things’’—he glanced at Chatterton — 
“that I forgot all about it. I was wise that Kermit was 
eligible, but he ain’t run in so long I just forgot him.” 

Chatterton was staring eagerly into Batty’s face. All 
the resentment which Batty had deliberately aroused in 
him was forgotten at the moment; he recognized only the 
fact that he was talking to a master in the craft. 

“Do you think Kermit will win?” he asked eagerly. 

Batty stared at him curiously; it was a tacit recognition 
of the strained quality in his voice. 

“Why, Bud,” he said, not unkindly, “his picture is 
already in the paper, an’ the stable boys are out behind 
the barn now shootin’ craps for their share of the pick-up. 
Are you on good?” 

Chatterton closed his lips tightly and nodded. Batty 
rushed away into the betting ring, returning after a mo- 
ment to watch the running of the race. It was all over in 
the first three furlongs—Kermit ran clear of the field and 
was going away nicely when he stumbled and fell sprawl- 
ing. The other horses flashed on past. 

The thing didn’t mean much to me; I was wondering if 
horse or rider was hurt, and was gratified to see they were 


“*Gloriana! Come on, Gloriana!” 


not. Then I heard a queer, guttural sound from Chatter- 
ton and turned to look at him. His face was white to the 
lips. For an instant his hands closed desperately on the 
rail of the box, then he sank down in a chair beside me. 

“Well, Beau, it’s all off!” said Batty behind me. “It 
would ’a’ been a parade 7 ” He paused a moment 
to stare down at Chatterton. ‘Brace up, Bud,” he said 
cordially. ‘‘Was you stung hard?” 

“Two hundred dollars!” was the reply. The tone told 
me it was a tragedy. 

‘‘Aw, two hundred dill pickles!’’ exclaimed Batty in 
disgust. ‘‘I lost five thou’ myself. Let’s go get a smoke.” 


Wi 


HRUST forward from the sea of strongly limned faces 
in the second tier was the white visage of a young 
man. In his wide, staring eyes was the feverish glitter of 
anticipation, and of fear and hope and desperation. His 
lips quivered like a scolded child’s, and he drew them 
fiercely against his teeth. The uncertain chin drooped 
cringingly, and his colorless, perfectly-kept hands trembled 
as they lay on the rail. 

Straight down below him—a sheer drop of twenty feet 
—a great bunch of American Beauty roses nodded lazily 
on the rail of a grandstand box; and beside the roses were 
some bonbons. The top of a saucily beflowered and be- 
ribboned hat bobbed and stared up at him as the piquant 
figure of a girl moved about below. Once she laughed, 
but he did not hear, and several times she glanced about 
the grandstand, and out over the vast space in front as 
if seeking some one, but he did not heed. 

His eyes were fixed, as if fascinated, on the flaunting 
colors of a dozen jockeys as they paraded past the 


grandstand for the start of the race; his thoughts were of 
an empty cash drawer to which he held the key. The race 
was to do one of two things—enable him to face an em- 
ployer still as a man of integrity who had repented and 
hidden his sin, or it was to brand him to the world as a— 
a thief! A thief! Dishonor! 

“Gloriana must win!” he muttered desperately. 
“She must —she must /” 

His neighbor to the right turned and regarded him in 
high scorn. 

“Gloriana?” inquired the neighbor. 
Not a look-in! Marshal Ney wins this.” 

“Gloriana! Gloriana!’’ repeated the other. 
was almost a prayer. 

‘‘What odds’d you get?” inquired his neighbor. 

“Gloriana! Gloriana!”’ 

The neighbor turned to the next man. 

“This guy’s got a loose lid,” heremarked; and he laughed. 

Here went the horses off to the starting post. There 
was Gloriana, that splendid, high-mettled mare with little 
Skeets Lewis up. Gold and green! Skeets Lewis! A 
great jockey! Gold and green! The insignia of a great 
stable! Gloriana! A great mare! He knew all these 
things—and his honor was at stake. Gloriana must win! 

Through a mistiness which lay in his own eyes the young 
man saw the horses writhing at the post, saw the starter 
ascend the steps, saw the elastic stretched across the yellow, 
wrinkly track, and then he sat tensely 
silent with nails cutting into his palms. 
Suddenly the elastic barrier snapped, 
the flag swooped downward, there was 
the clangor of a bell, and there—there in 
front—there was the green and gold. 

“Gloriana! Gloriana!”’ he screamed, 
and he leaped to his feet with hands 
stretched straight out before him. 
“‘Gloriana! { 


“Not a chance! 


The tone 


Come on, Gloriana! 

Apprehension was lost now in trium- 
phant man, the pallid face was flushed 
and the trace of a smile returned to the 
lips. There, still ahead, wasthe green and 
gold—and the master hand of Skeets 
Lewis at the throat-latch. Now, in the 
back stretch, he was easing her up a 
little. That was right, save her for the 
finish, because there is the scarlet of 
the Stacey stables—Marshal Ney—just 
a couple of lengths behind. Hold her 
there—just a length or so ahead —for the 
battle will come when they sweep into 
the stretch. 

The coward’s heart was bursting, the 
blood hammered at his ear-drums, his 
face was suddenly florid, hands shaking, 
not with fear, but with excitement. 
There they come now, from the back 
stretch into the turn. Gloriana still 
ahead—the green and gold fluttering 
valiantly, a brilliant, scintillating spot in 
the multi-colored string. And right at her 
haunches still the scarlet-topped Marshal 
Ney. It would be a bitter fight, but 
Skeets Lewis still kept that grip on Glori- 
ana’s bit; he would turn her loose in the 
stretch, and she would never be headed. 

In the confusion at the turn there was a kaleidoscopic 
commingling of colors, then boldly, clearly, the green and 
gold flashed into the open for the home run, still with 
Marshal Ney hanging to her haunches. 

“Gloriana! Marshal Ney!” 

The shout went up from twenty thousand throats, but 
above it all was the scream of that one man in the second 
tier. Now, Lewis was letting her loose, inching out the 
taut bit-lines until she seemed clear off her feet. But 
grimly, doggedly the scarlet of the Stacey stables hung on; 
Marshal Ney’s jockey had let him down now, and the two 
pulled away from the other horses. Still Gloriana—and 
Marshal Ney was put to the whip. 

The keen lash whistled as it cut his flank, and he leaped 
straight forward. Then Skeets Lewis’ lash fell on Gloriana 
and there began the last desperate struggle. On, on, for 
fifty yards in the same position, and then inch by inch 
the scarlet crept up. 

*“Gloriana! Come on, Gloriana!”’ 

And now, within sight of the wire, S‘xeets Lewis’ lash 
was rising and falling, rising and falling at every step. And 
still the scarlet came on, siowly. Now Marshal Ney’s nose 
was at Gloriana’s throat-latch —just ten morejumps! Just 
ten! Once more through the hubbub there was the scream 
‘*‘Gloriana!’’ then the horses flashed under the wire. 

‘Marshal Ney wins!” 

A thief —a prison cell—dishonor! 


IV 
Batty Logan is speaking : 
‘Say, Beau, did you ever have a real gent with a pearl- 
colored necktie pillow his head against your manly chest 
protector, an’ weep salt, briny tears into your vest pocket ? 
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No? Well, you’ve missed somethin’. Yep, it’s the Duke, 
an’ it’s along, sad story. Oh, he just forgot that he wasn’t 
a millionaire. Some o’ these frivolous butterflies just 
naturally forget, sometimes, that they’re workin’ for 
twenty per, an’ get careless about whose money they’re 
spendin’. The Duke is a bookie in a broker’s office, an’ 
a good fellow at that, but—his fins stick to whatever 
happens to be in the cash drawer. Gimme a match! 

“Remember that Doctor guy who says a little while ago 
he could cure any evil tendency, or somethin’ like that, by 
cuttin’ out a piece o’ a man’s thought factory? Well, 
Beau, I’m here to tell you, if he’d ever did that to Jim 
Reed, Jim would ’a’ been a minus before he was thirty. 
The Duke ain’t as bad as Jim—no man can be an’ live—but 
he just got so any old money looked good to him as 
long as the bookies’d take it. Oh, he’s cured now, all right, 
all right! I cured him. But he got all me cigars soggy 
from weepin’ on ’em, 

“You ain’t wise to the real innards o’ the doin’s lately, I 
guess? Well, I had me glims pried open with a crowbar 
that day the Duke lost two hundred plunks an’ then 
turned handsprings about it. That was the day he had to 
take Gert to Delmonico’s an’ things. He takes her, all 
right, all right. Ilends him the money. After his dough 
is down in the bookies’ jeans, he says somethin’ about 
bein’ shy in that pot, an’ asks me to cash a check for him. 
I done it; I’m easy! Yep. He took her to Delmonico’s. 
I was there, too, but they didn’t know—over in a corner 
behind the pa’ms bitin’ my finger-nails off like the 
heavy in the third act. You know in all his life the Duke 
never come so close to gettin’ a splinter knocked off his 
block as he did that night. His face was about three- 
quarters of an inch from Gert’s an’ they was buzzin’ like 
a swarm of bees, while me—me—just restrainin’ meself, as 
Lolla Dean Zippy would say, from rushin’ over an’ fellin’ 
him to earth with one dull, thickenin’ sud. Oh, mamma! 

“Well, they finishes feedin’ their faces an’ the Duke 
nonchalantly, or somethin’ like that, tips the waiter with 
two dollars o’ my money ; then they goes to the opera. 
Can you see me settin’ up there with all me purties on, 
listenin’ to Signor Spaghetti pourin’ hot words down the 
neck of Fraulein Abernitchski an’ chewin’ up the backs 


How to TaKe Care of Nervous Capita 
By William Lee Howard, M.D. 


UT I can’t understand it, 
B Doctor. My ancestors 
were all of a hardy stock; 
no insanity, no nervous troubles. In fact, 
they were noted for their strength. One 
had the reputation of lifting a keg of rum 
and drinking out of the bunghole. Yet, here 
I am, only forty-five, and fear myself—fear 
that I am breaking down; that something 
awful will happen. After a few hours’ work 
I go all to pieces unless I take a bracer, and 
it has come to the point where I have to take 
a drink every hour orso. Butstimulants now 
unnerve me. What is the matter with me?” 
‘Ancestral habits, plus the rush and elee- 
tric motility of the present generation.” 

‘But my grandfather used to say that a 
glass of rum helped him. How’s that?” 

“The easy habits of your colonial ances- 
tors did not affect them, but they have 
affected you. Your grandfather spent days 
on the top of a coach traveling through the 
fresh air. He received his mail once a week. 
He stopped two hours with care-free com- 
panions for his dinner—which was well 
cooked. 

“What is your method of living? Express 
trains, trolley, telephones, wireless messages, 
electric-like lunches and the mephitic atmos- 
phere of sleeping-cars. Every nerve cell in 
your body, controlling brain or muscle, is 
constantly at work at high pressure. The 
wonderful progress of the last twenty years 
will go on—none of us would have it otherwise —but 
here is the fact to be remembered: our nervous systems 
have not been able to adapt themselves to the sudden 
revolution. Or, in other words, we have not realized the 
necessity for that adaptation.” 

“But how about the thousands of comparatively young 
men like myself—must we go to the wall?” 

“No, not if you will use a little of the brain-work on 
yourselves that you do on your money-making schemes. 

“Yesterday a man of your age, a civil engineer, told me 
about the same story as you have told. He realized he was 
going to pieces; there was a strain on him that he could not 
account for by any inheritance; yet he rather boasted 
that his grandfather was a three-bottle man. 
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o’ seats an’ things? Gert an’ the Duke was about six 
rows ahead o’ me, an’, oh me gran’mother, wasn’t he the 
works? When the cue come, he’d applaud nearly hard 
enough to mash a fly; then he’d buzz. 

“T rode that race by goin’ across the street sometimes an’ 
hittin’ up Jake Wolff ; then Gert an’ the Duke to Partin’s, 
an’ me still in the rubber shoes! By that time I was so full 
o’ sawdust from chewin’ up woodwork that I couldn’t 
spit. Well, they had a covey o’ broiled lives down there, 
an’ some zizzy water, then he handed Gert into a bubble, 
an’ she goes to her hotel. 

“Oh, no! I ain’t jealous! Ain’t you noticed how 
playful an’ kittenish I was aroun’ the Duke? Well, I 
had to be. If I’d ever started a real man-talk with him 
I'd been bitin’ his ear off in five minutes. But I ain’t 
jealous! Oh, no! I just wear the smilin’ frontispiece an’ 
take the gaff, ’cause, if I ever let Gert know I cared, she 
certainly would take me over the sticks for fair. I had a 
button sewed on me trap all that time, an’ every minute 
of it I was wise that the Duke wasn’t on the level. 

“Why didn’t I tell her? Oh me! Ohmy! Oh mamma! 
I'd ’a’ been the guileless, babblin’ infant to do that, now 
wouldn’t I? All I’d’a’ had to do to queer myself with Gert 
for keeps would ’a’ been to tell her I once heard of a man 
who had a cousin that thought the Duke wasn’t all the 
aces. Me up in a balloon in a minute! I’m here to tell 
you, Beau, that the easiest way to queer yourself with 
anything that wears skirts is to tell her what a naughty boy 
the other fellow is. To them, that’s just one degree worse’n 
beatin’ a baby with a mallet. Aw, gimme a match! 

“Well, anyhow, I cashes the check for the Duke that 
day, an’ the next day, with great e-klaw an’ some a-plum, 
I finds out it is as good as the Bank o’ England—nit! The 
day after that—the day Marshal Ney win from Gloriana 
by an eyebrow—Gert gets the flowers an’ the bongbongs, 
but she don’t see His Nobs. She don’t see him, but I 
butts into him down in a corner o’ the bettin’ ring, an’, 
Beau, take my word for it, he’s a wreck. His face was 
white as a scared ghost, an’ his lunch-hooks wiggled so 
people thought we belonged to the same lodge. 

““Hello, Bud,’ says I, not wantin’ to rub it in on him 
about the check—just then. ‘What’s eatin’ you?’ I says. 


“Now, if this man was going to build a bridge, or any 
structure that was to be constantly under great strain, he 
would carefully see that every piece of material that went 
into the building of that structure was tested; that its 
genesis was known; that there were no flaws in the minute 
assembling of the complete whole. Furthermore, when put 
into use, its parts would be carefully watched and the strain 
taken from that wire or bolt showing a tendency to give way. 

“He never thought to give the same care to his com- 
plicated human structure. He did not realize that the 
material of his three-bottle ancestor had undergone great 
changes ; that the fibres handed down to him contained 
the effects of the strain his grandfather had subjected them 
to, and had been neglected by his father. 
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““T’m ruined!’ says he, an’, Beau, for readin’ the | 
he had Irving up in a corner shoutin’ for help. “ 
ruined!’ he says, like that. 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’! 
‘Tell it to me!’ 

“An’, Beau, he loosens. It was all about gettin’ diy 
on Gert, an’ flyin’ high, an’ gettin’ over his head, 
thinkin’ he could pull out a-winnin’ at the track, an’ 
that. He got me hold o’ both shoulders an’ looked 
straight in the glims, an’ handed it over right. Natura 
I couldn’t help it—’twasn’t none o’ my business ;_ 
besides, I cashed his check, you know. He kept on tall 
sort 0’ low an’ solemn, an’ me tryin’ to back away. T] 
his lamps begins to leak bad, an’ he said somethin’ ab 
his mother—he bein’ her pride an’ joy—an’ his sister, 
all that sort o’ stuff. The first thing I knows me coll: 
tight; it sort o’ brought a lump up. 

““*An’ you know what’ll happen to me?’ he says. 

““T sort 0’ suspect you'll have to make good,’ I says 

“*T can’t make good,’ he says. ‘I can’t borrow it 
can’t make it, an’, until I get it, I can’t replace what I tc 
from the cash drawer!’ 

“*Then I sort 0’ suspect you'll get pinched,’ says I. 

“He gurgled somethin’ about dishonor, an’ bein’ jug: 
an’ the first thing I knows he’s clinched with me | 
is weepin’ all over me shirt-front. Oh, mushy mu 
Gimme a match! Finally, I breaks groun’ an’ backs of 

“““How much are you to the bad?’ I says. 

“Just three hundred bones,’ he says, only he s: 
‘dollars.’ 

“Then, Beau, me think-tank sort o’ lit up. I ha¢ 
thunk that was a bird, on the level. I leads the Di 
away to a private room behind the caff, an’ talks to k 
half an hour. He weeps an’ slops aroun’, an’ then I lez 
him up to Gert. That was just after the fourth race, ; 
she hadn’t saw him all day. Her eyes just sparkled wl 
he appeared in the offin’. On the level, it made me w: 
to bash him one. But we goes into the box. 

“““Gert,’ says I, ‘the Duke is goin’ away from here,’ Isa 

““Goin’ away from here?’ she says, surprised, like t 

““Yep, goin’ away from here,’ I says. 

(Concluded on Page 23) 


Quit your kiddin’!’ say 


“Tt is a new meaning to { 
old advice: Man, know thys 
In modern terms, this mean 
know from what material you have b 
made; how that material was used bef) 
passing it on to you; then, study carefu 
where the strain is most liable to tell, a1 
after forty years of age, overhaul t 
mechanism and see that the weak parts: 
strengthened or relieved. 

“Every individual is a law unto himst 


life, contains the potentialities of the fut 
individual. They cannot be altered 
changed. The weaknesses, the wrong te 
encies they develop, can be governed a 
controlled by a thorough understanding 
their nature. It is here that we have su 
glorious opportunities for adjusting our 

dren to this moving era. j 

“‘Our personality is a compound made} 
of many elements. These are played up 
by drugs, disease, suggestion and, most 
all, exhausted nerve cells. 

“In the nervous breakdowns that are 
becoming so frequent among the active b 1 
ness and professional men, the use of drt 
causes more sad terminations than ; 
other element. Medicines are not only al 
lutely useless in these cases; they are i 
rious. They are of as much value as w 
be a cord to strengthen a broken strand of a cable. It m: 
do for the moment, but that is an awful, deceptive i 
ment ; the real weakness is not eliminated; the s 
breaks and the whole structure falls. 

“Tf there were wanted any proof of the absolute usele 
ness of drugs for the cure of nervous breakdown —that | 
for the rebuilding of worn-out nerve cells—it could 
found in the hundreds of so-called ‘cures’ that are dai 
put on the market. The despairing dupes try one af 
another until either the alcohol or morphine habit hol 
them fast in its fateful talons. w 

“Let drugs alone. 3 

“You keep your business in a healthy condition I 
systematic supervision and a knowledge of its detai 


aid 


ow the weak spots in its daily workings; you study 
- ea see that they are corrected. 
‘Do the same with your bodily working force—the 
vous system. Remember that the human machine 
on gets clogged with waste material. You then become 
ied, and this is followed by sleeplessness; each of these 
ditions reacts on the other. Then comes the fear of self, 
secret taking of some stimulant, either in the guise ofa 
tve tonic’ or the honest drink of whisky. Now follows 
g to the doctor. He tells you what to do, according to 
experience with men and the world. Too many doctors 
yet that, in treating a condition of nerve exhaustion, it is 
man you must consider first. If you can treat the man 
trouble will right itself. 
‘You asked me what was the matter with you? Well, 
eality, nothing—I mean there is no disease —but you 
e depleted your nervous capital to such an extent that 
a you will be living on borrowed force. Then follows a 
n of diseases, unless despondency takes hold of you—if 
then comes some reckless act. 
To keep from nervous exhaustion, to prevent break- 
down to such an extent that living is worse than death, 
should close your mental workshop two or three times 
‘ar, and see that your chemical bookkeeping of income 
expenditure is readjusted. 
You close your shop or factory every year for inventory 
epairs. Why cannot you take an inventory of your 
ian workshop? 
You can; but you must do it before you have over- 
yn your nervous bank account; for, when you have, 
es worry. At this point, every little item seems to bea 
affair; every business letter an important document; 
are irritable, and cause others to be so. When the 
or tells you to get away and repair the worn parts, your 
lition prevents you from seeing matters in their true 
;and you let your human machine wabble on to use- 
tess; your friends and family throw you into the junk 
)—the insane ward. 
Nervous breakdowns will not take place if the chemical 
0 of the body is balanced by the intake. Keeping the 
r well balanced by normal sleep and proper food will 
ile you to do hard brain-work. Under these conditions 
y will not trouble you. Worry is simply the mental 
lage that you have poisonous material in your body. 
tis worry that kills; not brain-work. Barring real 
ses and shocks—physical and moral—worry only 
s through a bad physical condition, in a chemical 


four complicated human machine is clogged with 

3 and cinders tha: you have daily neglected to rake 
You have not been careful to select the best fuel to 
up your waste material or to furnish nerve force as 

as it was depleted. You have been too busy selecting 

vest of coal for your factory —so that no power would 

asted.”’ 

*lease give me some details, Doctor.” 

Vell, the breathing of impure and vitiated air is one 

in way of poisoning the system.” 

sut ——”’ 

know what you are going to say: that you have 

Office well ventilated; that, once in a while, you force 

self to take remember I said force —violent exercise.” 


Exercise at Forty Years 


S question of exercise, for a man of forty and over, 
Tequires individual consideration. Imean that what 
1d benefit one man would injure another. 

‘san example: Your doctor tells you that the outside 

‘forse is good for the inside of a man. Now, given a 
iwho has become extremely exhausted from overwork 
ivho is not a horseman, and put him on a horse, and the 
!mervous strain of natural timidity will use up force. 
| lla man to go out and play golf, who does not care for 
me, is very bad advice. The attempt to build huge 
les on a frame that never had any attachments for 
‘is simply transferring nervous energy and dissipating 
Jalse ideas of exercise are doing much harm. 
-hysical exercise is absolutely necessary for good 
fh; but the exercise should be such that every mo- 
| of it is a pleasure and the daily ending of it comes 
‘regret. When one exercises by the watch and heaves 
!1 of relief as the task is done, then it is injurious— 
*y injurious. 

' Man should choose the exercise that gives him 
‘ure and fun, whether it is sitting on a mossy bank 
ing for minnows to bite, reading in a hammock or 
) ing grizzlies, 

a object of exercise is to get fresh air into the lungs, 
ive the nerve cells a complete rest from forced efforts. 
man should be a gyroscopic machine. That is, have 
Jalance-wheels —brain-work and physical exercise—so 
when there is a tendency to fall to one side, the other 
€, Set in motion, places him on the health level. But 
absolutely necessary that these gyroscopes act in 
and harmony. 
ever forget that the dead material is cast out by the 
nd hair as well as by the lungs and other organs. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


To Tell a Man to Go Out and Play Golf, Who Does Not 
Care for the Game, is Bad Advice 


“‘A short time ago, when traveling in the West, I took an 
express train one morning. I had slept the previous night 
in a hotel in the suburbs of a city where I had a restful 
night, due to fresh air. As I sat in the smoker of the 
Pullman a tired, cinder-covered man walked to the toilet- 
room. When he came out his eyes were clear enough to 
recognize me. 

“Glad to see you, Doctor,’ he said. After a few mo- 
ments of casual conversation I knew the question was 
coming. 

“““What’s good for nervous exhaustion? I’m afraid I’m 
done up.’ 

““A better night’s sleep than you’ve had.’ 

““That’s right; but how do you expect to get it ona 
sleeper?’ 

“Don’t expect to get it where there are thirty pairs of 
lungs throwing out, for me to breathe in, every kind of 
human poison—tuberculous germs, the by-products of 
bad whisky, foul emanations from unclean skins, and 
carbonic acid gas due to the fact that some attenuated 
old maid has to have all the windows closed.’ 

“All the modern inventions or appliances to keep pure 
air circulating in sleeping-cars will be of no avail until the 
passengers are assorted according to their habits, ailments 
and fads. 

“Is it any wonder that so many stage people who have 
to be on the road night after night break down—resort to 
stimulants and drugs? It is not the stage work, not the 
one-night stands, that do the injury; but the constant 
intake of the vitiated air of the sleepers. 

““My questioner got off about noon so that he could do 
his business in the town during the day, then take another 
poison ride at night, to get off exhausted the next morn- 
ing. He could not find time to sleep in some small, 
healthful town to repair the damage to his system which 
the day’s work had done.” 


About Smoking and Drinking 


Sea I stop smoking?’ or ‘Does a glass of whisky 
hurt me?’ are the questions frequently put by those 
who are commencing to live on their nervous capital. 
“These questions cannot be dogmatically answered. 
A man who knows the effects of nicotine and alcohol from 
the laboratory side of medicine will give you a decided 
answer, but the man who knows things from the labora- 
tory side of life realizes that the factor of individuality, its 
past and present habits, must always be considered. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat the trite saying that all ex- 
cesses are injurious, but what is excess to one man would 
only be comfort to another. If a man has been accus- 
tomed all his life to smoking, unless his condition indicates 
that the cause is directly due to nicotine poisoning, it is 
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only aggravating his misery to cut off his tobacco. He 
should, however, cut down the amount. The same holds 
good about drinking, but in this matter he should never 
start the day’s work nor keep it up on any kind of stimu- 
lant. At night a small amount of malt liquor is often 
beneficial, as it aids sleep, and this means repair to the 
nerve cells. But this advice should only be followed by 
those accustomed to stimulants. Fortunate is the man 
who has never acquired the habit. 

“Food properly digested is a powerful stimulant—a 
natural stimulant. In a true physiological sense every 
organ of the body is a digestive organ. The brain receives 
impressions, and its digestive product is thought. Man is 
what he digests, mentally or physically. Hence man is 
what he eats and what he does with his food. 

“Half the struggle of life is for food. Every living being 
is food for some other. The organs in our body struggle in 
rivalry for the food which the blood brings. Every form of 
nervous disease and death itself is caused by cutting off 
the food supply from some group of cells. Sleep is food. 
Bad cooking leaves a large amount of ashes and clinkers 
in the system which it is difficult to remove. Quick 
lunch—a meat sandwich washed down by a glass of milk 
—is like trying to fire a boiler with slate. Milk alone would 
be beneficial. The man who would keep his nerve cells 
from becoming exhausted should eat often and little 
when he is at work. In all these remarks I refer to the 
brain-worker, the business and professional man. 

““He should eat slowly a well-cooked dinner at night, 
and, at bedtime, have a hearty but easily-digested meal. 

‘“‘The fad cry that man eats too much is a false one— 
that is, for the man who lives on his nerves. He frequently 
eats too much at one meal, puts in more fuel than the 
human furnace can completely burn; but, as a rule, his 
restlessness and worry cause him to bolt his food and let 
too long intervals intervene between meals. 

“To keep the nervous system in good repair the business 
man—TI am speaking of the man of forty and over—should 
have an egg or two, soft-boiled, drinking at the same time 
plenty of water. He should eat this little meal about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon and have a substantial 
luncheon at one o’clock; a bite or two after business hours, 
and a hearty dinner at seven. 

‘This method has, to my personal knowledge, tided 
many a man over the horrible restlessness during the excit- 
ing midday when stimulants were formerly necessary. 

“These rules—the hours, of course, reversed — apply 
forcibly to night-workers—newspaper men. These should 
eat a hearty meal before going to bed. Sleep and food will 
give the nerve cells the energy they require for the next 
night’s output. 

“Never drink alcohol on top of a meal; it effectually 
stops digestion. If a drink must be taken, it should be just 
before eating, but only then when the day’s or night’s 
work is done.” 


Starting the Nerve Cells to Work 


BINS is of so much benefit in starting the nerve 
cells to eat and sleep as cold baths in the morning, 
or directly after arising. Just a plunge. If you have not 
been accustomed to cold baths, don’t start in the cold 
months. Commence in the warm weather and you will find 
that the cold water in the winter will not shock you. 

“‘Remember that, as a rule, dyspepsia does not cause ; 
nervousness; it is the other way about. 

“This whole matter, if looked at from a practical point, 
can be seen to depend upon adapting our living to the 
rushing, hysterical speed era that is with us. 

“The psychic demand for excitement to-day causes man 
to speed under the water, through clouds and over the 
earth. The ears hear nothing but the swish of seas, the 
roaring wind and clashing cloud storms, and the chug- 
chug of exploding gas. No circus can attract unless it has 
some death-daring act ; something that will keep the nerves 
up to a pulling tension. The psychic mechanism of the 
human body has not been able to completely adjust itself 
to these conditions, and the many men who will not try to 
live in accordance with these changes drop out of sight — 
but not before giving the public a shock and warning. 

‘‘Our innate ancestral habits must give way to acquired 
individual habits. As we burn up more fuel, as we put out 
a greater amount of energy in a given time than those who 
gave us our nerve cells, so must we take in more fuel and 
give more time for our nerve cells to recuperate. 

“Will the present generation do this? If the suicides, 
sudden deaths from heart stoppage, insanities and the 
drug wrecks point to any moral, it will. But still there 
goes on the reckless expenditure of man’s only capital— 
nervous energy —which daily results in sad tragedies. 

“In a certain sense this is a weeding of the unfit. But 
think of the wives and children left protectorless, and the 
bankruptcies caused by the men who, made money-mad 
by exhausted brains, see nothing but gold in front of 
them. Now follows what we see every day: the uncon- 
trollable hands seize it and, with all moral sense poisoned, 
he decamps with his spoils. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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MAHING A NEW 


Why Does the Law Punish Smith, Who Steals Ten Dollars, 


wrote an ex-convict to Grover Cleveland, the other day, 

from Pittsburg. ‘‘Life looks pretty hopeless to me. 
You know my history. I want to make a new start. I 
can get a good business position by going to St. Louis, but 
I can’t get there without money. Will you help me?” 

On receiving such a letter many men would have said: 
“What can one do for a convict? This man is merely 
scheming to get a little of my money.”’ But Grover Cleve- 
land has all his life been studying men at close range and 
at long range, and he knows them. To be sure, he could 
see in this case that the man was presuming upon the fact 
that he had formerly held office under him while he was 
Governor of New York. He knew, too, that when this 
man was on the State pay-roll he had not been an exem- 
plary character, and the fact of his having been imprisoned 
in a penitentiary in Pennsylvania was not the best kind of 
recommendation in the world. But the man was evi- 
dently trying to litt himself up that he might stand erect 
and share the teeming world of honest thrift with his 
fellows. It was a critical moment in his career. He needed 
help, else he might not be able to prove his recoverable 
nature. So Cleveland sent him his personal check for the 
amount asked for, and the man is now ‘‘holding down” 
that St. Louis job, his head high and his heart full of grat- 
itude to his old friend Grover. 

The business world often turns out ‘‘accidental crimi- 
nals,” as the penologists call them—good men gone wrong 
because of a moment’s weakness while handling other 
people’s money. Some of these men are sent to prison; 
others are not, but merely suffer a loss of position or 
credit. In any case, all they want is a chance to prove 
themselves worthy of trust—a chance to rise again to 
their lost places. To consider the lives of such men, to 
follow them in their struggles back to respectability and 
restored credit, is one of the most interesting of studies. 
Victor Hugo proved this in his vitally real character of 
Jean Valjean, who rose from the position of an escaped 
galley-slave to that of a wealthy and highly esteemed 
manufacturer and mayor of a thriving town in France, but 
was afterward remanded to prison. 

What is the position of the community toward the 
Valjeans? The community’s interest cannot be otherwise 
than in favor of them, for the reclamation of the criminal 
must obviously be to the advantage of society; but 
community pride and what some one has called “mob 
conscience” are always against the man who has served 
a term in prison. No matter what his inherent integrity 
may be, no matter though wife and child may weep for 
him, such a man’s only hope for aid and eventual 
restoration to a place of trust lies in the individual—in 
the Grover Cleveland or the other generous man who, by 


I HAVE just been discharged from the penitentiary,” 
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The Struggle on the 
Road BackK to Respect- 
ability and Credit 
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lending him money or the use of his name, 
can ‘‘place”’ him and see that he is given a 
chance to prove himself and his henest intent 
toward society. 

Society, in the mass, is the most suspicious, 
the most heartless, element with which any 
man who is down is forced to deal, for the 
reason that it has very peculiar and very 
contradictory standards. For example, the 
National Shoe and Leather Bank man who 
stole three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and served a term in the penitentiary, could 
not hope for business reinstatement in New 
York, though he had plenty of inherited money 
with which to begin again; so he went away 
and lost himself, and became, it was reported, 
a worthy and respected business man in a 
far-away town. Now, mark the nice stand- 
ards of society: One of the greatest bank 
wreckers in American criminal history was 
permitted to remain a respectable citizen of 
the same town from which the Shoe and 
Leather Bank man was forced to flee. Because 
this respectable citizen never served a day in 
jail for a defalcation of six million dollars, he 
could come back from Canada after a short 
sojourn there and assume his old place—not among clear- 
thinking, discriminating men, but in that society whose 
standards are based upon the tradition that to steal and 
be jailed for it is a disgrace, while merely to steal is not. 

But, here and there, one finds a Grover Cleveland—one 
of those men who, as a German philosopher has it, ‘‘thinks 
otherwise.”” One of such men is a good-natured manufac- 
turer of Newark, New Jersey, who overlooked the fact 
that the bright young applicant for a position as account- 
ant in his office had just been liberated from Sing Sing. 
The manufacturer knew the young man’s father and felt 
that he was taking no serious chances. By dint of hard 
work and by leading an exemplary life, the ex-convict 
rose in time to the position of cashier of the establishment. 
The head of the firm who had trusted him became an in- 
valid and retired from business, and the first act of the 
partner who had bought him out was to call the cashier 
into his office and tell him that he was dismissed from his 
position. 

“‘T am sorry to say, Mr. N.,’’ said the new head of the 
house, ‘‘that I cannot afford to employ men who have 
prison records. The business men with whom the com- 
pany deals know about you, and I’m afraid it hurts us.” 

“Well,” said the stricken man bravely, ‘‘you can dis- 
charge me on account of my prison record, but you can’t 
take away the record of seven years’ hard, faithful service 
for you and your former partner.” 

There was that in the man’s tone which made the new 
head of the firm very thoughtful. He said he would con- 
sider the matter. The cashier is still in his cage, handling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars every year, 


An Accidental Criminal 


fN erie the traditional position of the community is 
all against the embezzler or other thief who has been in 
prison, there have been notable instances where tradition 
has counted for nothing. Take the William January case 
in Kansas City. Here was an example of a man who, like 
Jean Valjean, was an escaped convict and who, after gain- 
ing his freedom, determined to lead a worthy life; but, as 
in the pitiful history of Victor Hugo’s hero, there was 
waiting for him, through all his years of liberty, the relent- 
less hand of the law, ready to reach forth and grasp him 
out of the peaceful security of his home and thrust him 
into prison again. January was an accidental criminal. 
In 1895, when he was not more than twenty-one years 
of age, he was accused of a small peculation in an Okla- 
homa post-office. Immediately he was arrested and sent 
for five years to the Federal prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Sixteen months before the expiration of his term 
of imprisonment he managed to escape and, taking the 
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And Never Lay Hands upon Jones, Who Steals Ten Millions? 


name of Charles W. Anderson, he went to Kansas 
worked very hard, became a successful business 

married and had one child. During the first few ye; 
his effort to gain and keep that respectability which 

touchstone of our peculiar civilization he lived const 
in the fear of discovery, but, when five years of hones 
in fact, model life had gone by and there had been r 
cusing finger pointed at him, and no sign had come t 
from out the dead and buried past that the law’s I 
hand might, as he had feared, be clapped upon his cri’ 
shoulder at any moment, the nightmare of recaptu 
longer pursued him. 

Four pleasant, prosperous years followed, when, ¢ 
a sunlit sky, the bolt which he no longer dreaded fell 
crushing force, as it did upon Valjean, the respectec 
beloved mayor of Madeleine. A discharged convict 
had known January in the Fort Leavenworth priso 
cognized him and demanded money for his silence 
January was not a weak man, and he refused to subr 
blackmail. 

“TI don’t want to have anything to do with yo 
said to his former comrade. ‘‘Go away and leave me 
in peace. You can’t hurt me, for I am an honest ma} 

“But your family?” said the ex-convict. ‘‘You. 
want them to know, and you don’t want your b 
associates to know. It would ruin you.” 

“Very well,” said January, “‘let it ruin me. I'll n 
blackmailed. Go and tell if you want to. It will profi 
nothing.” 4 

It is more than likely that this answer was a “bd 
for January did not bear in mind the fact that ther 
a small reward for information that would lead to h 
capture. It seems plain that he felt assured his old 
mate would not ‘‘peach” upon him. 4 

But for the sake of a paltry sixty dollars, whiel 
the amount of the reward, the ex-convict repor | 
discovery, though he did not receive the money, 
developed that it could be paid only toa citizen. — 

The two policemen who arrested January and 
him to jail declared that it was the most distasteful 
they had ever been called upon to perform, and, h 
the reward was offered to them, they would no} 
cept it, affirming that such ‘‘blood-money” should ? 
stain their fingers. The prisoner was remanded t 
Leavenworth prison. q 

Meantime, the business men of Kansas City, to ¥ 
Charles W. Anderson’s word was as good as his bond 
up the case and worked with the policemen who 
arrested him to obtain signatures to a petition t 
President for his pardon. Judges, lawyers, the Boa 
Trade and Chamber of Commerce, labor organization 
private individuals helped to swell the list of peta 
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or wrote personal let- 
ters to the President, 
as] ing for his release. 
The Legislature of 
Missouri adopted a 
sesolution asking the 
President to exercise 
slemency. Even the 
udge who sentenced 
January to the peni- 
entiary wrote a letter 
n his behalf, and the 
varden of the prison 


issured the President 
hat further imprison- 
nent would be an in- 
ustice to the man, 
vho had proved his 
jeform by nine years 
f honorable life under 
nfavorable condi- 
ions. Attorney- 
‘reneral Bonaparte, in 
pviewing the case in 
| memorandum to the 
*resident, recom- 
aended that Janu- 
Ty’s sentence be commuted to three months from the date 
f his arrest, and that he be liberated at the end of that 
jime—July 19, 1907. In his memorandum the Attorney- 
reneral said: 


I consider it very important to discourage attempts to 
scape among prisoners. As against this must be weighed 
eminently beneficial effect of encouraging the real 
Be ation of convicts. The orderly and law-abiding life 
[ the petitioner cannot, indeed, be regarded as equivalent 
|) meritorious service in the Army or Navy, but it is very 
esirable that men in a situation like his should have an 
idueement to lead such a life. 


he President approved the recommendation and com- 
tuted the sentence on the terms suggested. 

| Mrs. Ballington Booth says that many men who, like 
anuary, have left prison thoroughly determined to lead 
onest lives, have lived down the past and have made 
dlendid records, not a few of them having become 
tilliant successes in the business world, though nearly 
have lived for a time under the fear that the discovery 
‘ their past imprisonment meant immediate disgrace and 
in. 

| Living down a reputation as a man who has served a 
rm for embezzlement is more difficult for a person in the 
usiness world than it is to survive a known character for 
2culation where one is not punished for his crime. For 
sample, one Chicago bank clerk stole nine hundred 
ollars and was sent to Joliet ; another stole sixteen thou- 
ind dollars and was, on the plea of his father and his 
lany friends, permitted to resign from his place without 
tosecution. When the jailed clerk was liberated it was 
fpossible for him to secure a place in any business house 
| Chicago, and he changed his name, went to Seattle, 
ad is a prosperous commission man there to-day; while, 
1 the other hand, the man who robbed his employers 
‘a much larger sum of money, but did not suffer the 
ligr-a of a term in the penitentiary, now holds a position 
‘trust and responsibility in a real-estate office in the 
sme city where he committed his crime. Strange as it 
ight seem to a visitor from 
Itruria, our society is so con- 
ituted that the man to whom 
ll punishmen't has been 
ted out and who, so far as 
le exactions of the law are 
acerned, has made requital 
his crime, is more an object 
‘dishonor and suspicion in 
I] men’s eyes than the man 
ho has been let off and 
forded another chance. 

In all men’s eyes? No. 
ere and there in the business 
orld one finds a man who has 
ith in poor, weak human 
jiture, and whose eyes are 
far enough to see that those 
have betrayed their trust 
of overwhelming 
mptation may be helped to 
\eir feet, and may beso braced 
9 as to stand erect in self- 
spect and fulfill all the duties 
at may be imposed upon 
fem. These helpful, human 
en of great hearts and great 
uls are no mere sticklers for 
Spectability. They are not 
ealy-mouthed creatures of 
mt. They know the world 
id they fully understand 


Though Wife and Child May Weep for Him 


Good Men Gone Wrong Because 
of a Moment’s Weakness While 
Handling Other People’s Money 


the fallibility of human nature. They are 
ready to say with the poet that 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 

Such a man was A. 8. Hatch, who helped to 
his feet Michael Dunn after he had served 
thirty-five years in prisons in England, Aus- 
tralia and America—the ‘‘man,” as Dunn 
says, ‘‘who first took me by the hand, who 
helped me to rise when I was down, who 
inspired hope in my breast.’’ Dunn’s reforma- 
tion and subsequent rise constituted one of 
the most pronounced examples of what may 
be done even for a ‘“‘hopeless” criminal when 
a fellow-creature puts his hand in his and 
says: ‘‘I have faith in you—let me help you.” 

The deeds of these unselfish men who risk 
so much to aid the one to whom the whole 
world is so ready to turn the cold shoulder are 
rarely recorded, for they are of the nature, 
nay, of the very essence, of that charity taught 
by the lowly Nazarene, and yet they are not 
so rare as one might think. There has come 
under my personal observation the case of a business 
manager who embezzled nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars from his employer, a New York multi-millionaire. 
The employer was naturally much wrought up 
at the time of the embezzlement, and he did 
not hesitate to prosecute the thief who had 
squandered most of his stealings in Wall Street 
and who paid the rest to the lawyer who de- 
fended him. But during the entire term of the: 
man’s imprisonment the millionaire cared for 
his dishonest manager’s wife and family, and, 
as his sentence was an indeterminate one, he 
helped him out of prison and into a lucrative 
position in the office of a big surety company. 
One of the millionaire’s friends remonstrated. 

“Well,” drawled the good-natured man of 
millions, ‘‘J isa really good chap at heart, 
his wife is crazy to have him home again, and, 
I believe, he has had his lesson.’ 

Surely some of us will have to revise our 
opinions as to the hard-heartedness of pluto- 
crats, if there are many such cases as this to 
be noted, and I am told they are not so very 
infrequent. 

Leniency is to be found everywhere in busi- 
ness life, sometimes in the most unexpected 
of places. The other day I learned of the 
case of a man who had been employed by a 
big downtown shipping house in New York at 
a salary of five hundred dollars a month and 
commissions. He was about to be liberated 
from Sing Sing, having nearly served his term 
of imprisonment. A friend of his, who knew 
the head of the firm for whom he had been 
working, went to see the convict the week be- 
fore the expiration of his sentence. - The pris- 
oner was not at all pleased with the prospect of his release. 

‘‘What in the world shall I do when I get out?’ he 
cried, appealing to his friend. ‘‘I can’t get a job anywhere 
—nobody willemploy me. I may as well 
go and jump off the dock, and I’vea 
great mind to do it.” 

“Look here, Andy,” replied the 
whole-souled man, taking him by the 
hand, ‘‘you’ve got to brace up and look 
the world in the eye. If you'll do it 
and promise to keep straight I'll get 
your old place back for you.” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried the 
prisoner, nearly breaking down under 
this strong show of friendship. ‘‘Prom- 
ise? Of course I’ll promise. But the 
old man won’t have me. He'll never 
trust me again.” 

“Just you wait and see.’’ The visitor 
went away and began a series of inter- 
views with the ‘‘old man,’’ who was at 
first unbending, but came around at 
last when on the day of his liberation 
the ex-prisoner was taken by the arm 
and led into the office, where at the 
sight of his old employee the head of 
the house advanced with extended hand 
and said: ‘‘Andy, glad to see you back. 
Our Havana agent is sick and is going 
to come home, and I want you to go 
right down there and take his place at 
your old salary.” 

Such charitable employers are, of 
course, likely to be regarded by their 
business acquaintances as altogether 
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“too easy,” if not lacking in business sense. They “‘lay 
themselves open to be done up again,’ and all that. 
But the results of my inquiries in this peculiar phase of 
business life go to show that, as a rule, these broad-gauged 
men know what they are doing. If they ever have reason 
to repent their generosity they submit to the inevitable 
with good grace. It is all in the year’s work. 

Thomas Wright, of Manchester, England, who be- 
friended ninety-six discharged convicts, securing work for 
them wherever it could be found, declares that out of that 
number only four betrayed his confidence. He trusted 
them all. 

“In the case of all accidental criminals,’’ he says, ‘‘and, 
in fact, save in the very worst examples, I feel that this 
may safely be done.” 

When a big embezzler—‘‘a gentleman thief’’—is sent to 
prison he will not, if he is merely an accidental criminal, 
permit himself to be degraded by his convict associates. 
If he makes acquaintances in prison he tries to bring them 
up to his standards. Often he is in the pitiable case of a 
man without company, for the hardened rogues are likely 
to shun him as much as he shuns them. He feels the dis- 
grace of his position and he will not willingly yield again 
to the sort of temptation which has led to his fearful pun- 
ishment. He wants to be honest, he wants to-be trusted, 
and when, in his cheap, prison garb, he is allowed to pass 
out from the iron gates into the world of liberty, he goes 
forth, chastened and humbled, fully determined not only 
to justify himself in the eyes‘of men, but also to prove 
himself to himself. If he is brave enough to go out hunting 
a position in the town where he is 
known he soon finds himself in the 
condition of one to whom the refrig- 
erated shoulder is being constantly 
turned. Should he find no one to 
help him, and still desires to be 
honest, all that he can do is to sub- 
merge his identity and 
fare forth to places 
where he is not known, 
there to work in humble 
positions at first and 
climb as best he can, 
unknown and unaided. 

But, whether the 
world is growing more 
human and has a friend- 
lier feeling for the man 
who is down, or whether 
the oft-repeated asser- 
tion of the press is true, 
that it is unfair to 
punish the smaller thief 
while the bigger one is 
allowed his liberty, I 
find a growing tendency 
on the part of the better 
classes of individuals to 
be more lenient with and 
more helpful to the man 
just out of the peniten- 
tiary—that is, if he 
shows evidences of alreal 
desire to lead an honest life and to regain respectability and 
a place of honor among his fellows. The sentiment is often 
expressed nowadays by the observer of public affairs in 
such concrete terms as this: 

““Why does the law punish Smith, who steals ten dollars, 
and never lay hands upon Jones, who steals ten millions?” 

Of course, this observer of public affairs, like the rest 
of us, is running away with the idea that by escaping 
prison the men who steal large amounts by deliberately 
wrecking banks and railroads escape all the just penalty of 
their crimes. But, unhappily, or it may be happily, this 
is never the case, for crime itself is its own worst punish- 
ment, and where persisted in, even though the man who 
commits it may never spend an hour in jail, the results, 
as seen and felt in the nightmares of conscience, the pricks 
and pangs, or, on the other hand, in the coarsened sensi- 
bilities, mental degeneracy and moral putrescence, are 
such penalties as no prison can ever inflict upon the merely 
accidental criminal who is determined to lead an honest life. 

So I say Grover Cleveland has made no mistake in help- 
ing men, as he has done, neither have the good people of 
Kansas City done other than right in asking the President 
to pardon William January. Indeed, I marvel that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not open the prison doors at once and let 
the manifestly-reformed and sufliciently-scourged January 
go free, instead of permitting him to remain three months 
longer in confinement. To be sure, the President felt that 
he had to consider the encouragement he would thus have 
offered to prisoners to break their bars and escape, but 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown himself to be a man large enough 
to rise above such conservative considerations. .As a mere 
citizen I beg leave to suggest that, where prisoners break 
out of jail and into good society of which they become 
valued members, respected and esteemed, it were well to 
encourage an occasional escape from confinement. 
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For the Hague 


TS KNOW how other people live, to help them live 
better, are strong motives in the Western World. To 
further these motives individuals in America and Europe 
donate many millions yearly. 

This comes to mind in reading that King Leopold is 
thinking of transferring his personal sovereignty over the 
Congo to the European state of which he is the boss. 
Legal sovereignty over the Congo and absolute responsi- 
bility for conditions there rest with the thirteen Western 
Powers who made Leopold their steward. Could these 
nations be induced to try a little sociological and philan- 
thropic experiment in the Congo? 

The really pitiful thing about the Congo is that so much 
misery has yielded so beggarly a profit. A man’s hand is 
cut off for a dime, for a quarter he is enslaved, for half a 
dollar his life is forfeited. 

Out of all the woe imposed upon the black people, 
Leopold extracts a revenue about equal to that of a third- 
class stock-exchange operator or the president of a minor 
Trust. The population is nineteen millions, and the total 
exports only ten million dollars a year. The exact figures 
are: imports, twenty cents per capita; exports, fifty-four 
cents per capita; public revenues, thirty cents per capita. 

To the thirteen Powers, the whole trade of the Congo, 
domestic and foreign, would be so infinitesimally small that 
only an expert mathematician could discover its trace in 
the sea of their wealth. And in the Congo are nineteen 
million human beings—black, of course, savage and ig- 
norant, but still human beings. Suppose the Powers 
should agree to make the infinitesimal trade a mere second- 
ary consideration and see what they could do for the 
happiness and improvement of the inhabitants? 

The Hague Congress, having foregone any intention of 
usefulness, is doddering along in eminently respectable 
and utter vacuity. Could it wake up and say an interest- 
ing word about the Congo? 


Two Ways to Hill Genius 


pus little while there is a good deal of shouting in 
the critical magazines over the publication of a book 
of verse by some young man who is generally greeted by 
some such diverse titles as the new Keats and the Ameri- 
can Swinburne. As a matter of fact, of course, he could 
not be both, and he is neither. What in these cases has 
happened is the recurrence of a now fairly well-recognized 
phenomenon. About every five years some immature per- 
son finds a publisher for his immature verse. It is gener- 
ally the sort of imitations of the masters of the fervent 
school which every man who writes at all must write be- 
fore he can clear his intellectual decks for individual action. 
But, because it is not often so unfortunate as to be pub- 
lished, its rare appearance impresses as a new note those 
critics who have themselves never committed the crime of 
verse, and the result is a hysteria of praise. 

Such instances are interesting only because of the in- 
evitable contrast which they suggest between the modern 
methods of reviewers and those which, in the day that pro- 
duced Shelley, Wordsworth and Coleridge, made the fame 
of the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. The legend of Keats’ 
end has become an accepted article of literary faith, and, 
even at that time, a great many writing-men believed with 
Byron that, just as a few harsh pages of printed words put 
an end to the physical existence of the author of Lamia, 
so the custom of meeting all newcomers with jeer and 
shillalah dealt death to the inspiration of many a possible 
poet and filled the land with Miltons mute. 
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Yet, though those were the days when the critic wielded 
a bludgeon, it sometimes seems to us that these are the 
days when he pours tea. Keats published his Endymion 
in 1818 and—in the mean time writing the other and, with 
one exception, only poems which entitle him to his high 
rank—did not die until 1821. In our time would he have 
survived any longer or fared as well? Had that narrative 
of the Latmian shepherd appeared in 1907, lacking the 
beautiful exordium and the Hymn to Pan, but otherwise 
its cloying and chaotic self, would its author ever have 
profited from such a Saturnalia of praise as now celebrates 
the début of a young Muse? Everywhere assured that he 
had already reached the height, would he, indeed, ever 
have struggled upward to the Ode toa Grecian Urn? One 
thinks not. There is, certainly, a middle and true course; 
but, lacking that, overpraise is about as fatal to young 
genius as ever was the knuckle-duster of Francis Jeffrey. 


Everybody Wants Money 


Sune listed on the London Stock Exchange 
show an enormous decline. It was only recently that 
British consols dropped back to the extreme low price of 83. 

Some good British souls find a melancholy joy in at- 
tributing this condition to the prevalence of radical notions 
in that kingdom; just as some, on this side, blame the 
railroad rate bill for the depressed state of our security 
market. 

The simple fact is that capital is searce and dear because 
the demands for it of late have been upon a stupendous 
scale. The world’s production of gold the last four years 
—1903-1906, inclusive—amounted to a little less than a 
billion and a half dollars. M. Paul de Laveleye finds that, 
in the same years, securities issued in the United States, 
Europe, British and French colonies, Japan and Latin 
America, amounted to $15,650,000,000, of which $4,450,- 
000,000 was for converting old securities and the remain- 
ing $11,200,000,000 for new capital. 

This, of course, shows only one feature of the absorption 
of credit—that by way of issue of securities that are suffi- 
ciently important to get into a public record. A dollar in 
gold will support, say, ten or twelve dollars of cash credit; 
but the base of the inverted pyramid has not expanded in 
proportion to the strain upon the upper structure; and, 
if the pinch should continue, Mr. Bryan might disinter his 
free-silver issue for the next campaign. 

In the eleven years since he first championed that un- 
lucky issue three and a third billion dollars in gold have 
been mined, which is more than was produced in the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. Last year’s production of gold 
was four times the average annual output from 1881 to 
1885, inclusive. If it had occurred twenty-five years ago 
probably it would have set some shrewd financial minds to 
cogitating upon the desirability of demonetizing the metal. 


Back to the Civil Life 


{bes condition of the Army is not satisfactory. The 
Board of Visitors to West Point finds fault with that 
institution because the training is too technical. ‘‘An 
officer,” it says, ‘‘should be an all-around educated gen- 
tleman’’—and not merely a person who knows his trade. 

At thesametime, Secretary Taft says: ‘‘The trouble with 
the Army is that there is not enough of it.”” - Recruits come 
in slowly. Many of the men whose terms of enlistment 
expire refuse to remain in the ranks for another term. 
There are more desertions than one would wish. 

If the Board of Visitors and the Secretary are correct, 
the failing, therefore, is both of quality and quantity. 

It would be very interesting to see in how far the one 
failing might be made, on a sort of homeeopathic principle, 
to cure the other. 

If officers were all-around gentlemen to an even less 
degree than at present, and to a correspondingly greater 
degree were simply persons who knew their trade, then 
mere enlisted men might obviously hope to rise to some- 
thing above the thirteen dollars a month and the chance 
to act as somebody’s body-servant—which are about all 
the opportunities that the present system holds out to 
them. In that case the preference for civil life might not 
be so overwhelming. 

Jackson, for example, was quite the opposite of an all- 
around educated gentleman; but, in the excitement of the 
moment, nobody thought of apologizing to England for 
his victory at New Orleans. 


A Candid Tip on D. T. 


E ARE told that the international plans of the Dra- 
matic Trust progress in a manner highly gratifying 
to the management. Yet we advise caution. Men said the 
same sort of thing, we remember, about the Hook and Eye 
Trust when they were bulling it, and everybody knows how 
disastrously that flattened out. If you are thinking of 
taking a flyer on the long side of D. T., pause, reflect, 
investigate. 
Admittedly, the Dramatic Trust has a proposition that 
looks splendid on paper. Controlling nearly all the popular 
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playhouses of the country, its monopolistic domi 
tion of the field is comparable to that of the Oil Trust, 
which controls about eighty-five per cent. of the product, 
Properly managed, it would be immensely profitable, and 
we should unhesitatingly class it with Steel preferred, 
Tobacco common and Diamond Match. We do not mean 
to reflect upon the integrity or good intentions of the 
management, but we do say squarely that the Trust is not 
conducted in such a manner as to reap the full benefit of 
its position, and, until it is so conducted, we cannot recom- 
mend it. 

The Trust squanders thousands and thousands of 7 
every season on plays. Only the other day Mr. Frohman 
returned from Europe and announced a list of dramas 
which he had secured abroad for the ensuing Americai 
season. For every one of those plays he paid money, 
Half a dozen, or possibly more, native playwrights live 
handsomely on royalties. Did you ever think whence 
these royalties come? They come out of the profits of the 
Dramatic Trust. At the same time there are scores, even 
hundreds of plays, which, as the copyright has expired, are 
to be had without one cent of outlay. 

The plain truth is that the Trust is fatally defective in 
business intelligence. When we see it filling the season | 
with grand revivals of Caste, Box and Cox, The Two 
Orphans and Uncle Tom’s Cabin we shall feel much more 
bullish. y 


Dukes and Duties Compared | 


Ape movement to make campaign contributions publie 
gains ground in this country; but in England a prop- 
osition to the same end was promptly squelched by the 
House of Commons. ¥) 

The English are right enough, too. They have an 
advantage of us in this matter, and, probably, do not will 
to disclose it in detail. 

In the fine old days of the Georges, especially the third 
of that illustrious name, when Parliament was managed | 
by a comprehensive and almost open system of bribery, 
the Government’s strongest lure was a patent of nobility, 
The more formidable, forward and honorable tribunes of 
the people were bought with a baronetcy or an earldom, 
Those to whom bags of sovereigns were counted out from 
the treasury were, in the main, of a meaner, less consider-. 
able sort. That crown favors are still pretty generally th 
reward of loyalty to party is evidently believed by the 
person who started the movement above referred to. 

We never contemplate a fiscal report of our foreign trade 
without realizing how much cheaper it would have been if 
we had dukes in this country. Having no titles of nobility 
to bestow upon those who defrayed its election expenses, 
our Government has requited them in other and more 
costly ways. We believe that the iron interests would have 
stood by the Republican party quite as staunchly, with 
only half the present tariff, if Mr. Carnegie could have been 
privileged to sign himself ‘‘Pittsburg,”’ put some straw- 
berries on his cap and wear an opera cloak at publi¢e 
ceremonials. He would have paid for the cloak and 
strawberries himself. 

As between a forty-five-per-cent. tariff and a set of 
people who call themselves by fancy names and occasion=: 
ally wear medizval clothes, the latter represent the les 
burdensome method of paying for party support. 


The Hughes Mystery 


HE Governor of New York excites more wonder 4 
present than any other man in public life. Startir 
with the postulate that he wins with a two-spot, be 
wildered adepts attempt to explain an inexplicable. 
phenomenon. 
Two achievements have fixed his character as a freal 
and a mystery—the public utilities bill and the State re-| 
apportionment. There was need of better control of 
public service corporations. The Governor did not go to | 
party leaders to find out how they felt about it and hor 
many votes they would muster for this measure or that. 
He studied the subject itself and formulated a meas 
which seemed to him best suited to meet the public nee 
He refused to play politics to get this measure passe 
vetoed no private bills to coerce the opposition; bought 
votes with patronage; declined to surrender one feature In 
order to gain support for another; appeared indifferent tc 
the effects of his course upon his individual fortunes 0 i 
those of the party that elected him; simply laid his 
studiously-devised bill before the Legislature, which co 
adopt or reject it, as it pleased, and accept the conse- 
quences, With reapportionment, his method was the same. 
This is strange. Because, if any intelligent and fair- 
minded student of politics were asked to express the ideal 
attitude of a chief executive in respect to a measure of 
great public importance, he would describe a course iden- 
tical with that actually pursued by Governor Hughes. 
In theory, we comprehend and admire the academic. | 
To be more interested in working the problem correctly 
than in what one is going to get for it is understandable in 
aschoolman. In a Governor it is confusing. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Alabama Affair 


HE race is not always to the swift, we have 
[" been informed reliably, and that apothegm 
must have sunk so deep into the Honorable 
iptain Richmond Pearson Hobson, hero, within the 
st few weeks that it can’t be pulled out withan ao 
setric crane. ‘ 
You see, the Honorable Captain—now, stop fussing; 
is entitled to both marks of distinction, for he is 
member of the House of Representatives and was a 
ptain in the Navy—rather put it all over one John 
dilis Bankhead, of Alabama, from which State the 
morable Captain also hails. It was this way: After 
ybson had been kissed in every State in the Union and 
d discovered he positively could be of no further use to 
scountry in the Navy—because he wanted to be of use 
his country as a statesman, and there are no statesmen 
the Navy, but quite a few politicians—he lighted on John 
sllis Bankhead as his very own. 
John Hollis had been gallumphing along in Congress for 
enty years. He was not given to oratory, being troubled 
rerely with congestion of the language, but he had other 
alifications, as shall be revealed. He was a farmer, and 
the farmers were for him. That meant pretty nearly 
srybody in his district. John Hollis went back to 
ashington year after year. There wasn’t a cloud in the 
7, not a leaf stirring. Suddenly, after the Honorable 
ptain had laid his plans, he hopped into the Bankhead 
trict, and let go a flood of verbal fireworks that rather 
zzled the farmers who had been standing by John Hollis 
these years. 


To Arms! To Arms! the Cry 
HEY sent in a hurry call for John Hollis. He left 
_Washington and went back to the district. Hobson 
8 devastating it from one end to the other. He was 


ling on Congress to appropriate a billion dollars to build 
rships to repel the invaders from our shores. He wasn’t 
‘te sure, in his own mind, who the foreign invaders were 
be; but he knew exactly where the shores were, and that 
ssufficient. He was willing to let the country off with 
illion, although it was his private opinion that a trillion 
uld be better, and he was quite sure that, if the citizens 
she Sixth Alabama District would retire John Hollis and 
i Hobson in his place, there would be no difficulty in 
ying a flock of this billion dollars’ worth of invader- 
lellers built in the Tombigbee River. 

the farmers of the Sixth Alabama rose toit. They liked 
‘ sound of the figures when rolled out by Hobson. 
ll, they didn’t rise quite high enough on that particular 
asion, and John Hollis went back to Congress. The 
norable Captain was not to be rebuffed. He girded up 
ew and began again. He devastated the district by 
ht and by day. Wherever there was a handful of 
zens he took them in his glad hand. He could talk; 
idness gracious, but he could talk!—talk a bird out of a 


ohn Hollis’ friends turned in another general alarm, and 
m Hollis came to the scene with all steam up. It was 
» late. The farmers of the Sixth Alabama had been 
mMotized by the sound of those rolling billions, and John 
is was defeated. He was retired to private life, as we 
‘when wishing to speak kindly of a defunct statesman 
4 beaten out of his boots, and Hobson has his seat in 
- House. 
fleantime, Alabama had two venerable Senators, both 
Teighty, but both so revered and loved that Alabama 
ved notice on the rest of the country that Morgan and 
tus were to stay as Senators until they died. The rest 
€ country applauded, for nowhere were there two 
'r types of old-fashioned, sturdy, honest and capable 
makers. Still, Alabama recognized the extreme age 
hese patriarchs, and it was decided to hold elections for 
tes, so that, in case either Morgan or Pettus died, 
te would be a man ready to step into the vacant place. 
ohn Hollis Bankhead, having nothing particular to do 
that time, and being so accustomed to being on the 
vernment pay-roll that he felt sort of lost without the 
Ty checks, went into the race. He got the highest 
aber of votes, entitling him to the first vacancy. When 
ator John T. Morgan died, Bankhead was made 
ator, and he will be Senator for some time, for Alabama 
onservative about putting new men into the Upper 
ise. Notwithstanding the frequently expressed opinion 
nembers of the House of Representatives that the 
ate is a graveyard, there are not a dozen of them who 
not hoping to be interred there sometime; for, when 
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you look at it in the calm, cold light of reason, a United 
States Senator has any Representative away in a back lot, 
out of sight. 

If Hobson had not been too intent on getting Bankhead’s 
job, he might have had Bankhead’s job now—but, and 
again, but—as the late Mr. Whittier so aptly expressed it, 
“might have” weeps and is dissolved in tears when all the 
other words in the language are playing ring-around-a-rosy. 

Any statesman of the present Alabama crop who steps 
into the Senate with the intention of trying to fill the shoes 
of John T. Morgan will give an imitation of a pea on a hot 
skillet that cannot be told from a photograph. It is not 
likely that John Hollis Bankhead is going with any such 
idea tucked away in his head. He has been in Congress for 
tventy years and he knows. What he will do is to go 
there and do the best he can, and the only way the future of 
a Senator can be judged is by his past—political past, of 
course. 

What John Hollis Bankhead will do in the Senate, 
after he gets his bearings and the guides cease pointing 
him out as the successor to Senator Morgan, will be to 
continue those tactics that made him so justly popular in 
Alabama when he was in the House. John Hollis has the 
reputation of being the greatest procurer of pork for his 
district and his State who ever strayed north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. His skill at it is almost preter- 
natural. He made nospeeches. He indulged in no fancy 
gyrations to attract the attention of the proletariat. He 
was a getter, and he got. 


After he had found his bearings in the House and had 
carefully studied the situation, he discovered that, while 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs sounds pretty, it doesn’t 
amount to much, for all the foreign affairs the House of 
Representatives has to deal with it can put in its respected 
and beaming eye. Other committees come in the same 
class. Where, asked John Hollis of himself, does the pork 
come from? Under what umbrageous committee-tree 
shall I find the most plums? 

He soon discovered. There was the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, making appropriations fer levees and break- 
waters and dredging, and all that sort of thing, and there 
was the Committee on Public Buildings, where originated 
all the fine stone post-offices and government buildings 
that ornament so many of our flourishing cities. 

Directly on these spots John Hollis located himself. He 
secured appointments to Rivers and Harbors and to Public 
Buildings, and then he remained constantly on the job. 
Others might discuss weighty problems on the floor. John 
Hollis stayed in the committee-room seeking a way to get 
in an item for some town or some river in his district or his 
State. It was fine to engage in rapid-fire debate, but 
nobody reads the Congressional Record except the proof- 
readers, and all the folks at home could find an item in the 
county paper that said: ‘‘Our energetic and faithful 
Congressman, John Hollis Bankhead, has secured an ap- 
propriation for a new post-office building at the county- 
seat. Good work, John Hollis. We take off our hat to 
you.” 

Year after year he stayed at his post. Presently, Chair- 
man Burton began to rely on him for all the River and 
Harbor information from the South. John Hollis always 
had information on tap. He could prove to the most 
stubborn Yankee that the salvation of Alabama lay in 
getting a few millions for new banks, new bottom and a 
liberal supply of water for the Tuscaloosa River. And as 
for public buildings, he got them for places that graduated 
from the crossroads class since the war. 

The South is spangled with Federal buildings that John 
Hollis jammed into public-buildings bills, and many a 
dredge is working to help make creeks into rivers, and 
spending the money in the sunny South. When he learns 
the ropes in the Senate, watch out. There are reasonably 
handy men there, men who can hawk on to an appropria- 
tion from the top of the monument and hang to it until all 
hope of getting it away from them is past; but here comes 
John Hollis Bankhead, who for twenty years has been 
getting, where four times as many men as there are in the 
Senate wanted the same things, and it will be mere child’s 
play to him. For John Hollis Bankhead is a getter—just 
that, and nothing more. 


Fairbanks on Literature 


EVERAL years ago, when Vice-President Fairbenks 
was a Senator from Indiana, he went to a dinner given 
by the late John Hay, then Secretary of State. 

After dinner, when the cigars had been lighted, Mr. Hay 
fell to talking of Lincoln, whose secretary and biographer 
he was. 

Mr. Hay talked for an hour. 

Mr. Fairbanks was much impressed. After Mr. Hay 
finished, the Senator from Indiana leaned forward and said: 
“Really, Mr. Hay, that was most interesting—most inter- 
esting. You should write a book about Lincoln.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ J. Pierpont Morgan’s cigars are exactly nine inches long, 
and cost as much apiece as a box of ordinary ones. 


@ Paul D. Cra-yath, one of the biggest lawyers in New York, 
would like to be a farmer if he could, but he’s too busy. 


@John Sharp Williams, the Democratic leader of the 
House, is deaf in one ear—when he wants to be. At other 
times, he hears fairly well. 


@ Walter Wellman, who will try to get to the North Pole 
by the airship route, broke his leg on one of his former 
dashes toward the Pole, and walks with a decided limp. 


@ General James B. Aleshire, the new Quartermaster- 
General of the Army, was the principal mule-buyer for the 
Government during the Spanish War. He bought thou- 
sands of them. 


@ William Loeb, Jr., secretary to the President, has 
aspirations for a business career, and will probably become 
president of a Washington street railway as soon as he 
leaves the White House. 
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TAX BONDS 


Bonds payable from taxation, such as 
School, City, Village, County Drain 
Bonds, etc., like Government Bonds, are 
as sure of payment as taxes themselves. 
The Central West and South is today 
the most attractive field in America to 
select from. We own and offer: 


200 — $500 Iowa County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 
175— $500 Missouri County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 
70— $500 Mississippi County 5% (Court House) Bonds, 


200 — $500 Ilot Springs, Arkansas, 5% School Bonds, 


and many other long or short time in- 
vestments, netting unusual interest. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BUY TAX BONDS 


High Banking rates have reacted on prices of 
all Bonds and excellent values can now be se- 
cured. We want to tell you of our decided 
bargains. We can furnish vou convenient 
refereuces—we have customers everywhere. 

Let us have your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
8 Wardell Bldg., MACON, MO, 


Plant Your Money in 
Idaho Irrigated Land 
and Harvest an Income. 


Big Red Winter Apples and other Fruits, Hops, 
Sugar Beets, Alfalfa, Cereals, Vegetables and Grasses 
all make big crops on Twin Falls Irrigated lands, 
Idaho. Opening 150,000 acres more under Carey Act, 
Oct. 1. One of the best and surest money-making 
opportunities. Farming by Irrigation is immensely 
profitable. Ideal business for business men. 14,000 
happy, prosperous people now on Twin Falls tract. 
You may file on 160 acres by power of attorney. Only 
$3.25 an acre down. Land earns the rest. Rapid 
increase in values. Write today for full information. 


Twin Falls North Side Land & Water Co., 
1228 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


The Pitfalls of Speculation 


By THOMAS GIBSON 


Vhis book deals exclusively with marginal 
speculation, and analyzes in a clear and simple 
manner the causes of failure in speculation, with 
a suggestion as to the remedies. While 80 per 
cent. of the public speculators fail in their ven- 
tures, the writer contends that the errors may be 
corrected and the pitfalls avoided by careful 
study and clear understanding of the machinery 
of the exchanges. 

The volume is handsomely printed and bound in green 
cloth, being uniform in size with “The Art of Wall Street 
Investing.’ Price, per copy, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

The two volumes,“ The Art of Wall Street Invest- 
ing’'and ‘The Pitfalls of Speculation, will be furnished 
together ina box by mail for §2.00 net. 


Published by 


The Moody Corporation 
35 Nassau Street New York City 


Idle funds or money drawing less than 
6% can be safely invested in the Certificates of 
Deposit issued by this Bank. Interest payable 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 

Please write for booklet ** C."* 


FIN aNncingy Ener 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 


‘The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business nen. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 


N° man ever got ahead 
by “putting his talent 
away in a napkin.” Put 
your money outatits high- 
est earning power. We 
pay 6%, the highest rate 
consistent with perfect se- 
curity, tested for 14 years. 
Write for booklet A. 


Equitable Banking andLoan Co. 
MACON, GA. 


Send for the 


$1 a year. 
Monthly Sample copy 
Journal 10 cents. 
Devoted to Portland cementconstruction,—rein for ecdiconcrete, side- 
walks, concrete block houses, churches, cement brick, bridges, etc. 


Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


FACTS EVERY INVESTOR SHOULD HNOW 


INCE investment in the United States 
S is becoming more widespread every 

day, it is important that the investor 
with savings should know as much as possi- 
ble about the process which enables him 
safely to put out his money to work so 
that it will earn more money for him. If 
intelligent investigation is the first step 
toward safe investment, then it may be 
added that knowledge is its full sister 
requirement. 

There is more than one large value in 
acquiring a knowledge of the various fea- 
tures of investment. It not only aids the 
investor in making a wise and profitable 
investment, but also it equips him so that 
he can firmly resist the ever-present and 
seductive lure of the ‘‘ get-rich-quick” pro- 
moter who thrives on the ignorance of the 
great mass of the people with regard to 
financial matters. It is just like any busi- 
ness, for investment is a business, pure and 
simple. The very moment that some 
promoter tries to convince you that it is 
philanthropy, you had better begin to look 
for the gold brick, or for the swindle that is 
surely concealed somewhere in the prop- 
osition. If you were going to buy an 
interest in a business, you would make ita 
point to find out as much as possible about 
that business and its earning capacity. 
The same is true of investment and should 
always be borne in mind. 

In articles already printed in this depart- 
ment the various kinds of bonds, their 
value and functions, have been explained. 
But there are still a great many things in 
connection with the bond business that 
the investor ought to know. 

In the first place, it is essential to do 
business with a house of the highest integ- 
rity, because the integrity of the house is 
one of the best guarantees of the invest- 
ment you buy from it. A reputable bank- 
ing or investment house cannot afford to 
deal in bad securities or to advise its cus- 
tomers to invest in them. To secure good 
and satisfactory results for its customers is 
a valuable advertisement. 

One interesting thing that the prospec- 
tive investor—no matter in what part of the 
United States he lives—should know, is that 
modern investment, like modern banking, 
can be done by mail. To meet this requir- 
ment many of the great investment houses 
have established special departments for 
the service. The literature of investment 
(thatis, of the best houses) is comprehensive 
and clear, and this, backed up by corre- 
spondence or personal visits of representa- 
tives, has enabled people, even in remote 
sections, to obtain advantages in the 
investment market. The right kind of 
investment banker will take a great deal of 
trouble to serve the long-distance customer. 


*“‘How Much Will the Yield Be?”’ 


But no feature of the investment business 
is more important than the amount of the 
income derived ; and how to figure this out 
correctly, especially with bonds, has been 
a problem for the investor. He naturally 
asks at the very start: ‘“How much will the 
yield be?”’ 

Since bonds form the bulk of conserva- 
tive investment, the matter of their yield 
will be taken up in detail. A great many 
people make mistakes here, trying to calcu- 
late the yield of a bond by attempting to 
use the same process that they use in figur- 
ing out the yield of a share of stock. But 
there is a hie difference between calcu- 
lating the yield of a bond and that of a 
share of stock. 

The ordinary method of ascertaining the 
yield of a share of stock is to divide the 
rate of dividend that the stock has been 
paying by the market price that you pas 
for it. For example, if the stock has been 
paying 6 per cent. and you paid 115 for it, 
the yield would be about 5.20 per cent. 

When you come to figure out the yield 
of a bond, however, you must take a great 
many things into consideration that do not 
enter into the reckoning in the case of 
stock, and it is these things that cause 
complications when the layman does the 
calculating. 

The two most important elements that 
enter into and affect the yield of a bond are: 

(1) The fact that, no matter what you pay 
for the bond, you get the full amount of 


the principal when it matures. Also, if you 
bought the bond below par, it would make 
your yield greater than indicated by the 
face rate of interest. 

(2) The fact that, in calculating bond 
yields, it is to be assumed that you will 
hold the bond until it matures. 

Here is a concrete example: If you 
bought a 5-per-cent. $1000 bond, that had 
two years to run, at 98, the actual cost of 
the bond in money would be $980. If you 
tried to get the yield by the process of get- 
ting the yield of a share of stock you would 
find that it would be a little over 5.1 per 
cent. But, when you consider that you 
paid $980 for the bond and get $1000 for it 
at the end of two years, a cash profit of 
$20, it naturally follows that your yield 
will be more than the little over 5.1 per 
cent. As a matter of fact, it is really a 
little over 6 percent. This yield is obtained 
from the table known as ‘‘ Bond Values.” 

How then is this yield obtained? It is 
an intricate mathematical process, involv- 
ing calculus. For the convenience of the 
investment business, and to save a great 
deal of time and trouble, official tables of 
“Bond Values” have been prepared. It is 
in the form of a handy little volume, the 
work of experts, and includes the yields by 
which all investment is made. The book 
contains the yields from and including 3 to 
7 per cent. and ranging in time from one 
to one hundred years. These books are 
regarded as absolutely accurate and, on the 
authenticity of their figures, millions of 
dollars are invested every week. With 
slight instruction the layman can use the 
tables and find out any yield for himself. 

In this connection it is interesting to em- 
phasize a fact that every investor ought 
to know and keep constantly in mind: that 
the yield on any investment, no matter what 
at is, 18 based on the amount of money you 
put into the enterprise, not on the principal, 
as, for example, the principal of a bond. 


Buying on the Installment Plan 


Many people with savings have an idea 
that they must wait until they get $500 
before they can buy a bond. They are mis- 
taken. Along with the organization of the 
modern business of investment there has 
come a plan of selling bonds on what 
might be called the installment plan. It is 
just like going down to a department store 
in your town and buying a suite of furniture 
“on time.” You pay a certain amount 
down and the rest in installments. Mean- 
while, you own the furniture. So with 
bonds, but with this exception—the 
banker or investment dealer lends you the 
money to buy the bond—that is, lends you 
the difference between the amount you pay 
down and the total cost. For this money 
that he lends he charges the current rate of 
interest. All the while, you own the bond 
or bonds and you are entitled to the interest 
that comes due on the security. In most 
cases this interest is ample to pay the inter- 
est on the money you borrow from the 
investment house. 

The usual method is for the investor to 
pay down from ten to twenty per cent. of the 
amount of the investment and the rest in 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annual install- 
ments. If, at any time, the investor, by the 
sudden or unexpected acquirement of 
money, desires to pay the entire cost of the 
securities, he can doso. On the other hand, 
if, for some reason, he wants to give up the 
investment and close the account, the bond 
or security can be sold at the best market 
price, and thus the investor is fairly sure 
not to lose by the transaction. 

This method of investing illustrates a 
commendable feature of the modern in- 
vestment business, and that is that no 
investment is too small or too remote for 
the investment house to go after. Besides, 
there is much competition in the business. 
As much trouble is sometimes taken to sell 
a $500 bond to a Kansas school-teacher 
with savings as to land $100,000 worth of 
securities with a New York capitalist. 

This fact alone should encourage the 
great mass of the people to save, as only 
by saving will you ever be able to invest. 
You can start a savings-bank account with 
one dollar. 

Again referring to the precautions that the 
buyer of bonds or stocks should okserve, 
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$500 BONDS 
Long Time 
Municipal Bonds 


which are direct obligations of — 


cities and school districts in grow= 
ing sections of the country. We 
offer these bonds at prices to yield 4 


4.25% to 4.50% | 


Send for Special Circular 830 ? 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


21 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Chicago San Francisco” 


Denver 


IS; BEST#Sa 
EVERY POINT: 
A trial stick in nickeled 
box (enough fora 
month’s shaving) sent 
on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. P 
55 John St., New York 


ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


A perfect cover for fl 
steep, new or old 

Contains no tar to d 
run. Needs no coatil 


any kind. Easy to put 
Endures all climates a 
weathers. 5 year qu 


guaranteed, $1.00 
square. 10 year qui 
guaranteed, $1.60 ff 
square. 20 year qu 
guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 
One square contains 108 sq. ft. and covers 100 sq, 
Freight paid anywhere in United States or Cama 
on 6 squares or more. Special prices on quantity 
Send for samples. 
THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 29 Canal Street, Boston, | 


WE WANT SALESMEI 


THE TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO., Toledo, 
large and progressive company, making the highest type com 
ing scales, the sale of which has met with phenomenal suc 
extending its business and wants several high-grade sal 
applicants must be between the ages of 26 and 42, have 
ability, fair education, successful selling experience, and b 
employed. Fidelity Bond required. If you do not care f 
sider the proposition yourself and have a friend who is a fi 
salesman who desires to better his condition, please give 
name and address, or have him communicate with us. 
kindness will be highly appreciated. Address, Sales Depart 


TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO., Toledo, Oh 
And make! 10.0 
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member you should always write down 
ber of your bond or share of stock 
ure place. Then, in case it is stolen, 
ean have payment stopped. In the 
se of a bond where the coupons are nego- 
ble for cash this is a very important 
itter. Of course, if the bond is registered 
s precaution is not so necessary, but 
t all bonds are registered, by any means. 
[f you are going to invest, for example, 
a short-term note, or a bond, and have 
» money ready, do not delay; for delays, 
netimes, are costly. It frequently hap- 
1s that prices go up in the course of a few 
ys. Not long ago a very desirable short- 
m note was offered by a syndicate of 
w York bankers at 97. There was a big 
nand for it. By the time the people who 
1 pondered over it for several weeks 


IN THE OPEN 


THE REVIVAL OF TENNIS 


| JHILE the loss of the Davis Cup, the 
Y second week in July, on the English 

Wimbledon courts, cannot honestly 
slaimed to have furnished a surprise, yet 
ertainly may be said to have given us 
terial for thought, both as to the meas- 
of our present playing skill and as to the 
ndation of our building for the future. 
‘he Davis Cup is to lawn tennis what the 
erica’s Cup is to yachting. Competition 
it also brings out the state of expert- 
3 in the game itself and shows as well 
it progress we have made in maintaining 
7 of preparedness—which, in fewer 
ds, means keeping up the quality of the 
testant—something that can be done 
7 through healthful and open local com- 
tion, plenty of match-making and 
ity of recruits. The record of the blue 
ion of the sea proves our efforts to have 
a directed by an intelligence which over- 
ced nothing essential in the make-ready, 
produced, therefore, a champion fitted 
thily and successfully to go forth as rep- 
ntative. Thestory of the blue ribbon of 
courts hasn’t so much of glory to shed 
n America, but it is none the less in- 
sting, and, indeed, has much of both 
rtainment and instruction to yield to 
arch. 


fhe Story of the Davis Cup 


cup was donated seven or eight 
sago by Dwight F. Davis, of St. Louis, 
n international challenge trophy to be 
‘ed for annually, and the history of the 
ches for its possession is, to a large ex- 
, the history of one of the most active 
ods of the game in America. The 
e revelations of that history are that 
otential playing strength has been 
ed only occasionally through the 
e of good luck, one of the game’s clev- 
exponents being still active; and that 
erage quality of, say, the first ten, 
ually decided by the Newport cham- 
ip tournament, is likely always to be 
than it could be if the second and 

i grades were protected from the mug- 
rs of the first grade, and if the best 
latter class would stay longer in the 
_ Very few of our best men keep up 
orm after they. have been graduated 
1 college, or once they have entered 
their business careers. Just as they 
ginning to mature—to reap the great 
s of experience—they quit. The re- 
(list of America cannot be duplicated 
1e lawn-tennis world in point of num- 
and quality—and three-quarters of 
are still young, most of them younger 
| the Australian who this year, after 
s of patient and persistent effort, suc- 
ed in carrying off the highest honors 
ther America or England had to 
*at Wimbledon. The Americans were 
year, and always have been, mere boys 
‘mparison with their English opponents; 
AL do not make this statement by way 
<cusing their defeat, but to commend 
Detter sense of our rivals and to utter the 
that we might profit by their example. 
‘obably we shall continue in our present 
Tficial way and remain in te of 


forclass. It would help a whole lot to 
sterment all along the line, if the Asso- 
on which / as the destiny, so to say, of 
same at its mercy would give thought 


? 


le more to State tournaments and the 
ad and third raters. 
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sent in their orders the price had gone up 
to 99. 

If you live in a small town, or in the 
country, and havea bond with coupons, you 
can have these coupons cashed at your 
bank, for the reason that the coupon of any 
good bond is as good as cash. It saves you 
the trouble, too, of sending the coupon to the 
trustees. 

Finally—and this is so important that it 
cannot be repeated too often—find out 
everything you possibly can about the 
company in whose securities you invest. 
Ascertain the earnings of the security for as 
long a period of years as you can conve- 
niently trace it, learn all you can about the 
men who conduct the enterprise, and find 
out exactly what rate of interest or divi- 
dend has been paid on its stocks or bonds. 


However inadequately some of the essen- 
tial interests of the game are served by its 
sponsors, there is no doubting the good 
which has been done the game by these 
Davis Cup contests; and the most good 
will come out of the defeats, and especially 
out of the defeat of this year, if the powers 
that be will not shut their eyes to what all 
of us who are friends of the game can see 
plainly. 

In the thirty matches at singles and 
doubles which have decided the six con- 
tests for this cup, England has won sixteen, 
America eight by play and one by default, 
Australia three, and two in 1900 were 
never completed on account of rain after 
the American team had won the necessary 
three of the five scheduled. America has 
won the trophy only twice within that pe- 
riod, in 1900 and 1902, and wuat appears to 
me to illustrate most significantly the kind 
of lawn-tennis progress we make is the fact 
that the Australians, whom the American 
players defeated three years ago, were the 
victors at last in 1907. That does not mean 
that the present form of the Australians is 
so much higher in 1907 than it was in 1905 
(although it is some higher), but that our 
form is not so high. 

The same statement may be made as re- 
gards England and Australia. Two of the 
same players (Gore and Barrett), whom 
England sent over in 1900 (with E. D. 
Black) and who were beaten by Whitman 
and Davis and Ward, composing the Amer- 
ican defending team, unsuccessfully de- 
fended the Davis Cup for England in 1907 
against the Australians, who had won the 
right to challenge by defeating the Ameri- 
cans. That means that England of 1907 
is no better off than in 1900, but it also in- 
dicates that America of 1907 is not so well 
off in 1907 as in 1900. England was repre- 
sented by players who had done the same 
duty seven years before and were too old 
to improve much, while America was repre- 
sented by a new pair of less skill than those 
that successfully defended in 1900. And 
neither England nor America was repre- 
sented by the pick of its native talent. 
Had those expert brothers Doherty played 
for England, the Davis Cup would have not 
changed hands, and America would have 
suffered a severer defeat. No two players 
have ever equalled the superlative skill of 
these brothers, and there are no two on the 
lawn-tennis horizon, either in England or 
America, or in Australia, that seem at all | 
likely to develop into worthy successors. 


The Triumph of the Dohertys 


It is also to the credit of this now famous 
cup that we owe the coming to this country 
of the Dohertys, although their advent here 
spelled devastation for the time being, for 
they not only carried off the Davis Cup on 
their second invasion, but the titles of our 
national championships. They came over 
first in 1902 as the second challenging team 
England had sent—thefirst being, as I have 
related, in 1900—and with them, as the 
third member, was Doctor Pim, a great 
player, of whom we had perhaps heard more 
than of the Dohertys, and of whose skill 
many stood more in awe than of the Irish- 
men. Whitman saved the day on that oc- 
casion by defeating Doctor Pim and then 
beating R. F. Doherty, who already had 
beaten Larned. The speed with which the 
Doherty brothers went through Davis and 


Ward, sometimes regarded as the strongest 


The Importance of 


Accurate 


Watch Adjustment 


The importance of accurate adjustment cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. A watch may be made of the 
finest materials by the most skilled workman, and yet 
without accurateadjustmentbeworthlessasatimekeeper. 


In quality of materials, scientific workmanship and 
accurate adjustment the HOWARD Watch is not even 
approached by ordinary makes, because perfect accu- 
racy, rather than cost, is the chief consideration. The 


is finally adjusted in its own case at the factory by men 


who have spent their lives in studying watch adjustment, 


and who put their whole thought and skill into the abso- 


lute perfection of each and every HOWARD Watch. 


Asa measure of protection to such a splendid piece 
of mechanism, every HOWARD Watch is enclosed ina 
velvet-lined mahogany cabinet, and accompanied by Cer- 


tificates of Guarantee giving movementand case numbers 
and the fixed price at which the watch is sold every where. 


HOWARD Watches aze made in men’s sizes 
only. Prices range from $35 to $150, the difference 
being not in grade of materials or workmanship, bu 
in quality of case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 


** WATCH 
WISDOM”? 
Free 


We want you to 
have a free copyof 
“Watch Wisdom” 
—a mighty inter- 
esting book which 
tells more about 
timethan youever 
knew before. It’s 
written by Elbert 
Hubbard. Write 
to-day. 
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THE WAY 
YOU BUY A 
HOWARD WATCH 


| Andrew 
Carnegie 


says of | 
i Peirce School 
| Philadelphia 

President || 
Patton, of ji 
Princeton, 
ata Peirce | 

SchoolCom- 
# mencement, 
said he 
sometimes 
thought the 
best gradu- 
ate course 
7 for some 
ha ; men, after leav- 

ing Princeton, Harvard or Yale, would be 
i] a term ortwoat Peirce School. Later, jj 
| Andrew Carnegie, commenting on this, 

said to the graduates of Peirce School: 


‘What I venture to suggest to these presidents, 
is, that if the result of a university education be 
such, they should endeavor to save the most pre- 
} cious years of the young man and urge him not 
| only to end with, but to begin with Peirce School, 
| going forth to life’s work early, fully equipped.” 


This is the tribute of one of the world’s 
greatest business men to America’s fore- 
most business school, 


Send for 43rd Year Book and Special Brochures. 


Director, Peirce School 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia )) 


The Peddie Institute 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


Distinguished for scholarship and cievelopment of charac- 
ter. Special preparation for law, medical and technical 
schools. Superior advantages in music, art, elocution, and 
modern languages. Separate business course, with stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Equipment modern. Large endow- 
ment provides strong faculty and makes rates reasonable. 
Splendid athletic field and new gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Junior Home Department for Young Boys. 40th year 
opens Sept. 18,1907. l‘or catalogue and full particulars address 


Principal R. W. SWETLAND, Hightstown, N. J. 


The Temple College 


(RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President) 
Philadelphia 


offers a great variety of courses. Day 
and evening classes. Curriculum and 
hours conform to the requirements of 
students. Tuition exceptionally low. 
The following college courses leading up 


to degrees are offered: —Theology, Law, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Medicine, College — 


Classical (A. B.) and Scientific (B. S.), also the 
following courses: College Preparatory, 
Chemistry, Business, Normal Courses in Kin- 
dergarten Work, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Science, Pedagogy, Music, Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing. Good board- 
ing places will be secured for out-of-town 
students, For catalogue, address Dept. G. 


OLLEGE @ 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Tuition $50a year—no extras. Admission 
on certificate and recommendation of Principals. 
A college for students devoted to work. Skillful 
medical inspection without charge. Gymnasium 
with competent director. No intercollegiate ath- 
letics. Vor information, address 


R.C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


NEw YORK, Chappaqua, Westchester County. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute. Home 
for boys and girls under Society of Friends. 37th year. College 


Preparatory, Comercial, Manual Training and Special Courses. 
32 miles from New York. Modern buildings. 40 acres. 600 feet 
elevation. $250 to $375 a year. Separate residence for young 
children. Address for catalogue CHAS. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box L. 


ee a ee 
The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
oi St Bureau ails self-supporting students. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan. ' 
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double team we ever had, was uncomfort- 


| ably suggestive of what they held in store 


for us at a future time. Nor was the reck- 
oning long in making. 

Next year, 1903, England again chal- 
lenged, and the Dobertys came as the sole 
representatives to meet our team of three, 
Larned and the Wrenn brothers. R. F. 
Doherty wrenched his arm and defaulted 
his first match to Larned; the brother H. L. 
beat R. D. Wrenn in straight sets and 
Larned three sets out of five; then R. F. 
Doherty took three sets out of five from 
R. D. Wrenn; the Doherty brothers beat 
the Wrenn brothers—and it was all over 
without a played match to our credit and 
the Cup on its way to England. We could 
not get together a team in 1904 that was 
considered good enough to send, so no chal- 
lenge was issued; but in 1905 Larned and 
Wright (the same one as this year), Ward 


and Clothier (the present American cham- | 


pion), sailed to bring back the trophy to 
our shores. 

The defending team included the Doher- 
tys and 8. H. Smith, who was viewed as 
about of the Gore class and kind of player. 
The Americans beat all opponents, includ- 
ing the Australians, until they reached the 
English team, and then they went out in 
quick and regular order. H. L. Doherty 
defeated Ward and Larned, which had 
been expected, as was the victory of the 
Dohertys over Ward and Wright in the 
doubles; but the cruelly unexpected, de- 
spite the fact that the unexpected is more 
often the usual in his case, was Larned’s 
defeat by Smith, who also did the same to 
Clothier. Five straight victories, without 
a look-in for America, whereas two matches 
had been counted on! Last year our own 
especial cup, which had been filling since 
1903, overflowed because of accident to one 
of the members of the team (Wright) and 
the doubtful judgment exhibited in arrang- 
ing the playing-schedules of,the others. It 
was a sorry showing for America, and yet 
the two who stood the brunt of the battle 
(Little and Ward) did their very best to 
stem the tide that swept against them; and 
Little, in particular, did better than one 
had a right to expect, judged by his pre- 
vious form. The English team was the 
same as it had been the preceding year 
(1905), and the Dohertys did what was ex- 
pected—that is, H. L. Doherty beat Ward 
and Little, and the Doherty brothers de- 
feated Ward and Little in the doubles; but 
the unexpected was again furnished by 
Smith in beating Ward as well as Little in 
straight sets. America added a small sur- 
prise of her own through Little’s hanging 
on to Doherty for five sets. 

The record of this year’s contest you 
already know, and so there is the story of 
the Davis Cup, which has, I believe, done 
something for the American game, but 
which tells on its records of the actual 
retrograde of American first-class form. We 
appear never to have produced but one 
player who could win from a Doherty, and 
the best of first flight to-day are not so 
good as the best of any of the seasons of 
from three to seven or ten years ago. With 
the exception of a “‘twist’”’ service, which 
the Australians have adopted and use with 
telling effect, the game of to-day is practi- 
cally what it was in the day of Ollie Camp- 
bell, the first of a group of the cleverest 
racquet-wielders Newport has yet seen, who 
came quickly and passed as quickly —in the 
truly superficial American way. 

American lawn tennis seems always to 
have a number of promising players who 
are heralded as ‘“‘coming,” but either they 
never arrive or they do not remain long. 

But all this has nothing to do with lawn 
tennis as a game for you and for me, and in 
that respect, at least, no criticism can be 
offered. It is not only a good game for us, 
but it is one of the very best to keep us in 
training if we are young and ambitious, or 
to keep us healthful and vigorous if we have 
reached that charitable time of ‘‘middle- 
aged.’”’ And remember, if the middle-age 
period is passing in its inevitable turn, that 
you can still stay in the game with your 
boy, if you like, by adding a foot to the 
height of the net and thus diminishing the 
killing pace without in the smallest degree 
spoiling any of the fun or making it “‘too 
easy’’ for the boy. 

It is very pleasing to note and to record 
the wide revival of general activity in this 
game. A few years ago the nets were rolled 
up and forgotten in the top attic; year be- 
fore last the revival began, and this year 
the tennis court is as common on the lawn as 
the croquet wicket once was. 

—‘Farr-PLAY.”’ 
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Any Boy Can Enter the = 

The Foundry; Printings 
School that TRADE SCHOOLS Lithograpty; Civil 
Gives the of Winona Eacuesiigicarcell 


Painting; Cookery; 
Machine Trades; — 


Boya Technical Institute 


Reso a : Pharmacy; 
G ance An institution where boys over sixteen are taught \ an 
trades by the best and most up-to-date methods. 4, Library-Schools; 
Unusual advantages in the use of tools and machinery \ and Others. 


of the latest pattern. 

It is no longer necessary to serve a long apprenticeship 
at low wages while learning a trade. Boys can learn here 
in a few months—and earn while they learn. 

Tuition fees are reduced to an absolute minimum through 
the support of wealthy men and leading manufacturers. 
Arrangements made to assist bovs who cannot immediately 
pay fees. Good positions await all graduates. Large 
grounds. Healthy atmosphere—both physical and 
moral. Best teachers, Every boy given individual, 
practical instruction. 

The Winona Technical Institute was founded to 
help boys who want to get on in the world. This is 
a wonderful opportunity, and every ambitious 
boy should take full advantage of it. For all 
information write to-day to 


S. C. DICKEY, President, 
WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
1513 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnas 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. : 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Phy 


Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnas 
Summer coursesin Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on req 


Grand River Institut 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oldest} 

ing school in Ohio. Co-edlucational. College Preparatory, W 

Business and Art Courses. Large endowment. Tuition, r 

and board only $130 per year. For catalogue, ad 
0. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 4 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY— 


Co-educational boarding school. 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazeno 
Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, address 


F.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit.D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N. 
_ 


—————————————————————————SSSSSag 
FERRY HALL ‘ke,Ferest, ili 

Thirty-ninth Yea 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior co 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. Art, 0 


domestic science, physical training. Beautiful location, 
care. For catalogue and book of views address | 


MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box | 


| The Chambersburg Academy 


110th Year. Thorough preparation for any colle 
| technical school. Distinctly a 4ome school. Indiv 
instruction. ‘TERMS, $275 l’ER YEAR, For catalog adi 


D. Edgar Rice, M. A., Principal, Box 204, Chambersbury 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOCE 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop fi 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small @ 


Evanston Classical School 


An ideal school for girls located in 
Chicago’s most exclusive suburb— 12 miles 
from the city. Within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions 
for which Chicago is famed.  Ciltured 
instructors. Delightfulhome life. Refined 
associations. Social advantages whole- 
some. French and German by native 
teachers. Music, Art, Elocution, Swedish 
System of Gymnastics. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Our catalog 
outlines our methods and the advantages 
to be obtained here. Write for it to-day. 
Address 


MRS. ALICE CLAWSON GOVE, Principal, 
625 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 


College preparatory a 


—oo 


Military Academy 
i ai Columbia, Tenn. 
One of the best equipped Military Schools 
inthe country. Splendid buildings ; campus 
of 67 acres; every means of recreation, FRERDeuEnNGw Joann 


pleasure, and physical development. ita } 
Individual instruction. Students prepared | New Jersey Military Academy © 


for any college or for business. Prepares for college or business. Special de; 
te) ment in separate building for quite young boys. © 
For catalogue address | 


Cot. C.J. Wricut, A.M., Prine Ip 
Columbia Military Academy. 


LIBERTY Ladies’ Colle 
Chamberlain Institute 


Randolph, N.Y. 


A high-grade preparatory mili- 
| tary school for boys and young 
# en. One of the Regent's Acad- 
emies of the University of the 
State of New York. Admits to 
leading Universities. Substan- 
tial brick buildings ona magnifi- 
centsite. Boys from 12 years old 
and upwards received. Limited 
to 100 Cadets. The routine and 
associations of this school, with 
its superior equipment and un- 
surpassed location, appeal alike 
to earnest boys and earnest teachers. Moral, mental and 
physical development receive the fullest attention. The In- 
stitution is endowed, making the cost low in comparison with 
the same advantages elsewhere, and has the most valuable 
Property of any of the private military schools in the State of 
New York. Annual charge $350.00. Fifty-seventh year begins 
September 23d, 1907. For illustrated catalogue address the 


Commanding Officer, Randolph, N. Y. 


Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, si 
school and business. Yo boys in separate building. 
Address Dr. G. H.White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills,] 


LIBERTY, MO, 
ege 14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Let 
Military Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. | 


American Mozart Conservatory. C. M. Williams, 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Con | 


The Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. is 


ine P.R.R. New X nil 
der track (220 yds. straight). New gym. (with swimming | 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own gro 
Complete scientific and classical preparatory course. 


illustrated Register. FF, GARDINER, A.M. (Ha vi 


In the Beautiful and Historic Champlain Valley 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and all Scien'ific Schools. “The 
healthful climate, the best physical training, elegant m 
home. Eight teachers, forty-five boys. New catalogue 

C.L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont 


WHAT SCHOOL? veu'be 


You La 
Catalogues and reliable information comce 
all schools and colleges furnished without el! 
(State kind of school.) American School & College. 
1040,41 Park Row, New York,or, 340 Manhattan Bldg.,Ch 


a. 
An ideal school for girls and young womel 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, withi) 
the National Capital. Surrounded and withi 
easy reach of the many and varied educationi 
institutions for which Washington is famed. f 


i. 4 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; fala 


i" 


e 


associations; sight seeing systematized; social ai 


; # | 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certifiea 


ngton 
: ss and College Courses. Music, . rt, Elocutio 
—— Catalogue on request. ' 


| F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Streets, N. E., Washington, D. C. | 
\ 


[Wash 


‘GHOOLIS. 6 GOLLEGES. 


MEMORIAL HALL 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country. Eight new granite buildings. 
Park, woods, garden and athletic fields, 160 acres. A lofty 
site on the Susquehanna. The equipment cost $1,000,000. 

Preparation for college, technical school, or business. 

| Manual training. A college course of two years. Twenty- 
| eight teachers. Accommodations for 200 boys. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, quarter mile cinder track, 

| golf links, foothall, baseball, tennis. Physical Director. 
ual Charge is $700, with a reduction of $100 to 
| Maryland boys. Scholarships of $300 each awarded on 
admission examination. Fall Session beyins September 
19th. For catalogue, address 
FRANCIS RANSOM LANE, A.M., M.D., Director, 
Box 510, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


University of 
Notre Dame 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


A Catholic College Home 
Every Educational Advantage 
Every Moral Safeguard 


18 Buildings—75 Professors—80o0 Studunts. 


Courses in Ancient and Modern Languages, English, His- 
tory and Economics, Chemistry, Biology, Pharmacy, Civil, 
Electrical, Chemical and Mechanical Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting. 
TERMS: Board, Tuition, and Laundry $400. 
Special Department for Boys Under 13. 


Learn 


| Photo-Engraving or Photography 


Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 
The only college in the world where these paying 
professions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers and the Pho- 
| tographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy and 
living inexpensive. Graduates assisted in securing good 
positions. Write for catalogue, and specify the course in 
| which you are interested. Address 

Illinois College of Photography or i 952 Wabash Ave., 
| Bissell College of Photo-Engraving Effingham, Ill. 
Ny L. H. BISSELL, President. 


outhern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Ahigh class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured 

ection of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
ter climate. For particulars get catalog — address 


DR. 8. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler Street 


HEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
ew Auditorium and Gymnasium. Special advantages in 
ic, Art, Elocution and DomesticScience. Healthful loca- 
Mand pure artesian water. ‘Terms reasonable. Address 
_ §.N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


the National School of Elocution and Oratory 


| first chartered school of Elocution in America. 
-horough instruction in all branches of Public Reading, 
} ry and Dramatic Art. Fall term opens October 
‘th. Catalogue for the asking. Address 

‘he Registrar, 921 Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Miami Military Institute 


| ..,. Germantown, Ohio, (near Dayton). 

Thdividual instruction. ’ Commandant detailed by Secre- 
. War. Faculty of ten; capacity 54 Cadets. Offers 
Ourses leading to baccalaureate degrees, Gymnasium. 
sthletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 


; 
avis and Elkins College, ®UINS. W. Va. 


Founded by Sénators 
favis and Elkins. Degrees A.B. and B.S. High Standards. A 


College Education for $200 per Annum. Non-Co-educational. 
olendid Athletic Facilities. Earnest Students with Limited 
leans Particularly Solicited. Preparatory and Commercial 
“partments. For Catalog address President Allaben. 


; 
KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 
‘ocated at Kirkwood, Mo. Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
chook for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
fluences; individual training ; each boy’s needs carefully met; 
racter developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
*8S and college; every place filled last year; few vacancies now. 
ition reasonable. ol. Edward A. Haight, A. M. & Supt. 


YLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year. 
Boys. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at 
ne of entrance preferred. J.B. WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 
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How I Lost 
My Savings 


A WOMAN IN MEXICO 


Y SAVINGS, painfully acquired in 

ten years of teaching in the country 

schools of Arkansas, amounted to seven 

hundred dollars. I got rid of this money 

in less than half that many months in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

From a married schoolmate, living in a 
small town in the interior, I learned of the 
scarcity and high prices of millinery, and 
literally and figuratively shook the yellow 
clay from my shoes and fared forth to the 
land of the cactus. 

My first order of millinery and notions 
was to a wholesale house in St. Louis and 
amounted to $257.50. I had not informed 
myself as to the amount of duty; therefore 
it was somewhat a “‘facer’’ when the freight 
and duty on the aforementioned order 
amounted to over five hundred dollars 
Mexican, or about two hundred and fifty 
dollars in United States currency. 

From the customs’ invoice sent me I 
learned that the duty on a trimmed hat is 
one dollar, and that cheap straw sailors 
with a ribbon band, costing thirty-seven 
cents in St. Louis, cost me one dollar more 
because of their barids, which placed them 
in the trimmed hat category. 

On mosquito netting, which I had 
ordered to protect my wares, and which 
cost $2.64 in St. Louis, I was set back 
$11.80 in duty. This puzzled me greatly 
till I found it was assessed as lace. 

Yet I was not discouraged—the hats 
sold, and sold well. Before I had occasion 
to order more goods I sent a dollar to the 
City of Mexico, and in return received a 
copy of the custom laws. 

rom this book I learned that in many 
instances I had paid even a higher duty 
than the law required. Thereupon, I wrote 
long and eloquent epistles to the lawyer 
at Eagle Pass, who was supposed to have 
attended to getting my property through 
the custom house, and who ra taxed me 
a good round sum for his services, but his 
interest in the matter had evidently ceased. 

However, I studied the custom laws to 
some purpose, and, when my next shipment 
came through, my sailors were apparently 
minus their bands, though a‘close observer 
might have found them neatly slipped 
around inside the ‘‘sweatband.”’ Thus un- 
trimmed, the duty on them was twenty- 
five cents per hat. I had also learned that 
ribbons and artificial flowers are assessed at 
an incredible number of dollars per kilo- 
gram (two and one-fifth pounds) ; therefore, 
the dozen trimmed hats which I had or- 
dered sported almost a dozen bunches each 
of artificial flowers, and huge bows and 
streamers of ribbon, a whole bolt of one 
kind on one hat, and these gaudy creations 
came through at one dollar each. 

Another of the stumbling-blocks which 
impeded my path was the counterfeit coin 
with which tho country is flooded. Once, 
in paying a fifty-dollar account, the leading 
merchant gave me eight counterfeit silver 
dollars. When I took them to him about 
an hour later he blandly assured me that 
they were all right; but I think he must 
have had grave doubts, for, when my 
friend, a few days afterward, at my instiga- 
tion, wanted to pay him for her groceries 
with them, he declined them politely. 

The law requires you to keep a record of 
your daily sales in Mexico. This record 
must be kept in a special book, stamped 
with a special stamp, for which you pay a 
ln official a handsome sum. One day 
this special official, who was also the above- 
mentioned leading merchant, came to my 
shop, and, after examining my book, in- 
formed me that I had not kept the account 
correctly, and that, much against his own 
inclination, he was compelled to fine me 
the modest sum of a hundred dollars. Of 
course, I knew this was untrue, but I was 
powerless. In the small interior Mexican 
town the rule of the mayor is as absolute 
and despotic as that of a Fiji Island chief. 

Having no money, I suggested that he 
take the remains of my summer millinery 
in lieu of the fine. He accepted my offer 
with alacrity, and, although this happened 
eight years ago, my friend often mentions 
that some of my hats are still on exhibition 
in his show-window, and that occasionally 
he sells one of them. —A. M. 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as 


Founded 
1853 


Term opens 
September 19, 1907 


the New England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made 
it rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped 
school in America. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, and 
splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 

Every department under special masters. The student’s capacity sets the only 
limitation to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 
afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course 
in one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 

for particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


74th Year Begins 


Worcester Academy ‘sect, 1507 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete equipment, enthusiasm. A 
great record in preparing boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb dining hall. 
Adequately equipped infirmary. The new “Megaron” contains a noble recreation hall and a 
big swimming pool. Gymnasium, Cinder track. Oval. Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for 
good health, not for mere strength. Illustrated catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location, 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome cultured community. 
Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to 
academic training, Lower School for younger boys. 
Advantages, Individual attention. Certificates admit to 
many colleges — Graduates in both government academies. 
Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics 
and physical training under intelligent direction. For 
Catalogue address A, M, Henshaw, Commandant, 
Box 22, College Hill, Ohio. 


GEM CITY 


Business 


College 
Quincy, Il. 


20 experienced teachers; 1400 
students; $100,000 school 
building, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping. 64- 
page illustrated catalog free. 

D. L, MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
51 Musselman Building, Quincy, Ill. 


: For Young Men and 

Eastern College Women. in beauulul 
Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, D. C. 
College, Normal, Preparatory, Business. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution. 
| Students from 23 States. Yearly rates $190. 
J.S. GRUVER, A. M., Prest., Front Royal, Va. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Positions in public and private schools 
and colleges procured for teachers. Parents advised about schools. 


Write for particulars. Wn. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


Ambitious Men Study Law 


ica r4 Evening courses; Degree L. L. B. in 3 
Chicago Kent years. Largest law school in West; 6,000 
Col lege of successful alumni. We find positions in law 
[ AW toward degree. Rare chance for ainbitious 
young men. Send for free catalog. Address 


offices for from 200 to 300 students yearly so 
GUY GUERNSEY, Sec. Suite 401 Z, The Temple, CHICAGO 


that they may earn expenses while working 


Of the City 
of New York 


nstitute of Musical Ar 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


53 Fifth Avenue, Corner Twelith Street 


Re-opens October 14th 
Endowed and incorporated. Catalogue on application. 
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Kemper Military School ‘yeevils 
p WY Missouri 

A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. Buildings 

modern. Home departinent unsurpassed. Expensive building for phys- 

ical culture, containing? fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, gal- 

lery for target practice, etc. Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball 


field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full last year. Patronage 
from 19 States, Mexico and Canada. Army officer detailed to schvol by 
President, Rated in highest class by War Dept. Recognized preparatory 
school for Missouri State Universitv.and all leading colleges. For cata 


logue address Col,T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


Le? 


Educates the whole boy. Slights nothing. Choice 
associates. Perfect health. Lovely 1o0o-acre Campus, with lake and stream 
and shady lawns, for all kinds of manly sports. The ideal school-home 
for nice boys. Applyearly. Col. W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo, 


Prepares for the best. 


Missouri Military 
Academy 


20 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


The military life at Culver appeals to 
the active, wide-awake American boy. 
He finds it fascinating and full of inter- 
est. If there is one feature more than 
another that appeals to the cadets, it is 
the cavalry, and many are the interest- 
ing feats of rough riding performed. 

No school offers equal advantages 
for physical and. military- training, and 
none excels in the preparation of boys 
for college or business. Culver’s course 
is unique. All the unusual features are 
described in a beautifully illustrated 
catalogue, free on request. Address, 

THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) Culver, Indiana. 


by. 
Let Your Boy Come to Virginia 


Cluster Springs Academy, a school for boys, built on the 


cottage System, will welcome your boy and train him toward 
the ideal of a healthy, well instructed Christian gentleman. 

We have no fixed ‘‘forms’’ or classes but each boy has a 
course of study arranged for his own individual abilities and 
needs. The number of pupils is limited. There is one 


instructor for every eight boys and a thorough preparation 
is afforded for colleges or for the duties of business life. 

[he boys are encouraged in physical exercise, not with 
great strength in view, but rather a sound and normal de- 


velopment and a good carriage. In our climate it is scarcely 
ever cold enough to prevent out-of-door sports. 

The contact of boys with their teachers is close and inti- 
mate, the aim of the school being not merely scholarship, but 
good character and good manners. 


The cost of keeping a boy here is small compared with 
northern preparatory schools. 

We will gladly send you our handsome illustrated catalog 
which speaks very freely concerning our school and lets you 
into the life of the place. 


CLUSTER SPRINGS ACADEMY 
HAMPDEN WILSON, Headmaster, 
Cluster Springs, Virginia 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


325 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion, Largest Private Academy 
in the South, Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Goverument 
Academies, or Business, 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure bracing 


mountain air of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys 
from homes of refinement only desired. 
Personal individual instruction by our 


Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-seven years old. New $75,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome 
catalogue free. Acidress: 


CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Georgia School of 
Technology 


An engineering institute of the 
highest rank in the heart of the 
progressive South 

Advanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile, Mining and Civil 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry 
and Chemistry. 

Extensive and new equipment of 
shop, Mill Laboratories, etc. 

The demand for the school’s grad- 
uates is much greater than the 
supply. 

Domitories. Cost reasonable. 
Climate unsurpassed. 

For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G, MATHESON, A. M., LL. D,, President 
ATLANTA, GA, 


The Winona Academy 


FOR BOYS WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Prepares for best colleges and universities. Location in the Winona 
Assembly Park gives the benefit of educational and inspiring in- 
fluences of the preat Assembly. Clear spring water and pure air 
in an elevated region make the place unusually healthful. All 
o.itdoor sports under best direction. Ideal home life and moral 
environment. Three courses. Tuition $300. Don't decide the school 
question for your boy before writing for catalogue of this school. 


Address Box 1306. H.E. DUBOIS, Prin. S.C. DICKEY, Pres. 
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**You—ah—perhaps, prefer a farmer toa 
man of any other—ah—profession?”’ He 
strove to command his voice, but it shook. 

‘*Perhaps,”’ she said. 

““Do you?” 

““Y-yes,’’ very cautiously. 

He waited a moment to control his voice, 
then: ‘J am a farmer,”’ he said. 

“Yes?” innocently. 

“Yes, Iam. I have a cow, some ac- 
cursed vegetables, and a stray hen or two. 
Where the hens are now I don’t know; but 
they’re mine if they’re still on earth. Be- 
sides that, I have some mining shares worth 
nothing now, but which are due to rocket 
skyward in about a year. Other assets are 
a few dollars, unlimited ambition and 
energy, some badly burnt and worse 
starched shirts, and no debts. I—I wish to 
ask you something.”’ 

‘‘Ask it,” she said, dangerously calm. 

He moistened his lips, touched his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, and, looking 
directly at her, said: 

“T never before saw a woman whom I 
could care for.”” And, being truthful, he 
added, ‘‘I mean as much as | care for you. 
I could easily fall desperately in love with 
you. You could make me love you without 
trying. A smile—the first glimmer of 
friendliness in your gray eyes would do it. 
It will probably happen, anyway.” 

She waited. 

““C-can you ever—learn to care for a 
man like me?”’ he asked. 

‘“No, Mr. Manners.”’ 

“Tf—if you could, I’d get you out of that 
tree ina moment.” 

“The price is too excessive; I prefer the 
tree, Mr. Manners.” 

““But—good Heavens! If you don’t 
marry me, a farmer pro tem., you are liable 
to marry some genuine and dreadful chin- 
whiskered, hay-raking, shambling rustic.” 

“Mr. Manners!!!”’ 

“Tean’t help it! I know /”’ he exclaimed 
desperately. ‘‘I treated you for that; I 
gave you absent treatment for it! ‘I sug- 
gested that you marry a farmer.” 

““That was very, very impudent of you,” 
she said hotly; “‘but I have already told 
you that I refuse to believe in your powers. 
I defy you to influence me by mental sug- 
gestion! I—I challenge you to make me 
do one single thing through the exercise of 
mental suggestion!” 

Her angry, beautiful face flushed as she 
spoke; she bent forward on her perch, 
braving him. 

‘‘T do love you,” he said obstinately. 

“T can’t help it,” she retorted. ‘‘ Besides, 
it’s ridiculous to chase a girl up a tree and 
sit at the bottom and make love to her.”’ 

‘Ridiculous or not,” he said, ‘‘I do love 
you. I love you enough to risk being 
ridiculous. I love you too much even to 
think of mentally suggesting that you love 
me a little in return.” 

“That is perfect nonsense, Mr. Manners!”’ 

““N-nonsense ?”’ 

“Certainly. Just as though you could 
mentally influence me to love you, if you 
tried for a year!” 

“T could do it in a minute!” he ex- 
claimed hotly. 

“And I defy you!” she retorted. ‘‘Here 
I am, sitting upon this branch, unable to 
getaway. Try it, Mr. Manners!” 

The bright, excited and scornful chal- 
lenge stirred him to excitement. 

“You don’t know what you are risking,” 
he said. ‘‘I—I could make you care for me, 
if I wished to. I could get you out of that 
tree before you knew it, if I wished to. 
Don’t challenge me again, unless you wish 
to risk more than you desire to.” 

She laughed mockingly and swung her 
feet to and fro. 

“I give you full permission to try,’’ she 
said. 

He was silent. 

“Shame!” she added, ‘‘to let such a 
challenge pass!” 

Still he was silent. 

“And, if you can succeed in taking me 
down out of this tree without my consent 
or knowledge,” she continued, ‘‘I give you 
full permission to make love to me—and 
make me fall desperately in love with you 
— desperately, unreasoningly, blindly. Be- 
sides, I could not help falling violently in 
love with a man who really could do such 
things.” 

“Even with me?” he asked, looking 
straight up at her. 

“Even with you.” 


“Very well,” he said, turning a trifle 
pale. ‘‘I am going to begin. Please place 
both arms rather tightly around the trunk 
of that tree.” 

She laughed disdainfully, but complied. 
He stood very still, rigid, silent, looking up 
at her. Fora few seconds she watched him, 
scornfully confident; then his features 
seemed to blur a trifle, and she opened her 
eyes wider. But the face and figure below 
grew vague and hazy. 

“Hold very tight,’”’ he said gently. And 
she heard his voice and obeyed, dazed. 

‘“‘T think—I think you are sleeping,” he 
said. She did not answer; she no longer 
heard him. 

Then he sprang into the branches and 
climbed swiftly upward, and very, very 
gently unclasped her arms from the tree- 
trunk. She was not heavy, but the descent 
was slow and perilous as he climbed lower 
and lower, stepping from limb to limb, his 
slumbering burden clasped tightly in one 
arm. 

At last he hung by his free arm from the 
lowest branch, looked down coolly, and 
dropped. 

And now she lay back against the base of 
the tree, eyes closed, pink sunbonnet fallen 
back, adorable lips half parted, her tanned 
hands lying limp in her lap. 

Manners stood watching her. 

» “T eould love you,’’ he murmured, ‘‘too 
much to make you care for such a man as I 
am. I—I do love you, and I leave your 
heart as free of love as when I first laid 
eyes on you. . . . So you may wake 
now— gently — happily — care-free, heart- 
free, aes Wake, Ethra!”’ 

Slowly the gray eyes unclosed. Meeting 
his they opened wider, languid, smiling, 
unafraid. Then she raised her body on one 
arm, looked around, upward, then turned 
her head swiftly, eyes dilating and clearing 
with comprehension. 

The next moment she sprang to her feet, 
cast a swift glance up into the branches, 
caught her breath, and, facing him, took an 
unsteady step backward against the tree- 
trunk. 

““You—you did do it!”’ she gasped. 

“Yes. You must not be afraid.”’ 

“T_T am.” 

““You need not be.” 

“Tam! I—I dared you to do it. You 
have doneit. I d-dared you to m-make me 
love you.” 

“T did not do that /” 

“Q-oh!—I don’t know—I don’t know 
whether you have done that or not!” she 
cried. ‘‘ You could have; I defied you to; 
I offered to let you. If you did not do it, 
why did you not?” 

“Because I love you.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

“Because I love you.” 

“ee Oh! ” 

She looked at him, still a little dazed, 
still frightened, uncertain. 

He said in a low voice: ‘‘Do you now 
believe all that I told you?” 

““Yes—oh, yes, I do.” 

SO AIL? ” 

maheS vall.?? 

“‘About the mental treatment I gave you 
on that fatal day last spring when I saw 
you entering your carriage?”’ 

“Yes, I believe it.” 

“And—and that you still stand in peril 
of marrying a farmer—a thing of overalls, 
whiskers and pitchforks!—an absurd and 
revolting parody on iM 

“D-don’t let me!’ she stammered, 
moving impulsively toward him. ‘‘ You — 
you won’t let me do such a thing, will you, 
Mr. Manners?” still advancing, both little 
hands outstretched. 

“T can’t help it,”’ he said miserably. ‘I 
can’t reverse mental treatment; I don’t 
know how. All I can do is to modify it in 
a measure by directing it more definitely 
toward some designated individual.” 

“Then—then d-direct it toward s-s-some 
individual, Mr. Manners. Don’t leave me 
with this promiscuous rural terror to haunt 
me! Don’t go away and leave me this 
indefinite horror—menaced by the entire 
clodhopping population of the United 
States!” 

“What shall I do?”’ he asked, profoundly 
affected by her dismay. 

“Oh,” she pleaded, as he gently took her 
outstretched and pathetic hands, ‘‘it is the 
horrid uncertainty thatI cannot endure. 
You have destined me for the b-b-bride of 
some farmer. 


If I’ve g-g-got to marry a | 


August 17, 1907 | 
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Chicago College of 
“380° Dental Surgery 


1880 


Located in the center of the great Medical J 
College and Hospital District of Chicago with | 
plentiful material for Clinics, an invaluable ad- | 
vantage to students of this institution. Equip- 
ment complete, including every modern appli- 
ance known in Dentistry. Highest standards 
maintained and every possible advantage offered. | 
The best evidence of our thoroughness and 
painstaking care in every branch is evidenced by 
our 2,800 graduates, most of whom aretoday suc- 
cessful practitioners, many having attained great 
prominence in their chosen calling. You owe 
it to yourself and your future to Investigate 
thoroughly before deciding. Catalog sent Free. |) 


Address TRUMAN W. BROPHY, D.D.S.,Dean 
760 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


[= Bordentown 
 llilitary Institut 


oy | 
= 
4 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 
The purpose of this school —study, drill, 
recreation, associations —is to develop © 
strong, manly character. Courses prepare 
for College, Technical School, or Business. 
22nd year under present management. No 
compromise on tobacco, liquor, or hazing. 

Summer camp in Canada. 
Write for our illustrated book, which 
describes our methods. 


Rev, T. H. Landon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Major T. D. Landon, Commandant, 


NotreDame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory School 
for Gi.ls. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional work. Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art. Spacious build- 
ings, located in a beautiful park of 65 acres, 
Outdoor exercises—tennis, croquet, basket 
ball, rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application, 


‘7 TILITARY 
1 ACADEMY | 


Fifty miles from Washit 4 
Prepares for Business 
Universities and Governmen 
Academies. Able faculty. 
Thorough instruction. 
vidualattention, Excellen 
record for 43 years. Charge 
$275. For illustrated catal 
and information, address ; 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
ee 


MontclairAcademy 


(Formerly Montclair Military Academy) | 

MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
20th year under the present headmaster. Montclair ha 
gradually developed a new idea in military training, whiel 
is explainedin our Special Booklet. This booklet 


is the most profitable and fascinating of modern pro 
fessions. We teach it practically in our new seven-story 
building, having an electrical equipment costing $65,000. 
Write TO-DAY for superbly illustrated book, telling what | 
we teach, how we teach it and the great pecuniary rewards | 
that follow the pursuit of the electrical professions. ' 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Department “E,” 39 West 17th Street, New Yor! 


A Future in Farmin: 


The two years'course of practical and scientific instruction in agri) 
culture given at the WINONA AGRICULTURAL INSTITU! ( 
provides a young man with an earning capacity equal tothe best 
the trades or professions. Scientific farming pays. The course 

Winona includes Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Ind ) 
Dairying, Fruit Growing, Forestry, Irrigation and every bra 
practical farming. Instructors are men of wide experience a 
graduates of the best Agricultural Colleges. Tuition and ex 
very low. Attractive farm life combined with fine School and 
oratory facilities. Fallterm opens Sept. 30th. Write for Catalogue 
J.C. BRECKENRIDGE, Dean, Box 1205, Winona Lake, Indian 


oy 


Miami University 
Oldest and most famous institution of higher education in | 
the Ohio Valley. 84th year opens September 18th. Tuition | 
Free. Academy State Normal School for the training of | 
teachers and full college course in College of Liberal Arts. 
Wide range of studies. Thorough instruction. Christa 
influences. Nosaloons. A well equipped gymnasium W! 
specially trained physical director. 
Write for catalogue te the president. 


GUY POTTER BENTON, D.D., LL. D., Oxford, Ohio. 


| 
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farmer I want to know what he’s like, 
whether he wears his coat in the house, 
whether he uses a knife for a fork! Oh—oh, 
this is too dreadful—too—too dreadful! 
I—I’m afraid—afraid!”’ 

She broke down, innocently concealing 
her tear-stained face in the first convenient 
nook that offered. It chanced to be the 
scorched shirt front of Mr. Manners. He 
thoughtlessly put both arms around her. 
Then they both became absent-minded, 
for he mentioned her name several times 
as “‘Ethra,” and ‘‘Sweetheart,” and her 
arms lay most carelessly around his neck, 
and she offered no explanation of the 
phenomenon. 

“D-darling!”’ 

““W-what?”’ she sobbed, although she 
had never before answered to such an in- 
} el ee 
° ““TD-do you hate me?” 
| Favorite “Non0. 


“TI didn’t know,” he faltered. 


* “W-well I do, and [ don't,” ws 
With which strangely parodoxical ob- WD <a Mark LXIX 
} servation she managed to find her hand- i: - Electric Victoria Phaeton 


kerchief and dry her tears. Then she ‘ ER Price $1600 
__ There are different grades of raised her head and looked up at him. 
_ ELGINS—different priced ELGINS A curiously absent-minded expression 
-—but each one carries with it the crept into their eyes; their actions, too, 
reputation of all the others. were utterly illogical. However, they said 
The ELGIN reputation is well- absolutely nothing. They couldn’t. 
known—it stands for accuracy, At last her pretty lips found an oppor- 
reliability, durability. tunity. * ’ 
An ELGIN that is in great favor I wonder,” she said, ““how we can do 
is the G. M. WHEELER GRADE, such things . . . as though we had 
es eee er ad noon Goce ny corte 
eee” Priced within the reach =e I—I wasn’t reall ataad to come | 4 = rs ; MARTEST Carriage about town. Not that alone, but speediest — 
Ma : a down; I was only afraid you’d go away if : fh safest — smoothest shat Jess comfortable and ee =i 
“The Watch that’s Made I did ‘And—and, dearest, T—I : f most easily Se hon ca ee pas ae Bigs Curiae ae by ae 
Poe ” ie See ’ Sie ric vehicles among people who are prominent socially 
for the Majority. be—I b-b-began to love you up in the tree A: a en Gace bares American mae members a the English nobil- 
_The G. M. WHEELER GRADE Te pie. ae oe Cs i think ity, and the highest Parisian circles. 
ELGIN has long been known for its am a trifle tired. . . . all we sit ou Catalogue on request. Also separate catalogue of 
(accuracy and is now made in the here under our blessed, blessed tree?”’ see Columbia 24-26 H. P and 40-45 H. P, Gasoline Cars 
MMopular thin models and small sizes. He looked hopelessly into the gray eyes. | | = 1%g ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
, Ask to see it—its value will “Darling,” he said, ‘‘I—I can’t sit down | : adie da. BRANCHES, | ee 
| surprise you. in—in this g-g-garment. Don’t ask me to et meedd Pay cs) Micuigesieer’ Benoni Cone “he 
| ELGINS of equal grade and 


go into details, only the—the starch me i Trinity Place and Stanhope St. Member A. L. A. M. 
She gazed at her lover in infinite pity. ‘I " sss ; 

think I understand,” she said very softly. 
And together they passed out into the 

sunshine, his arm around her waist, her 

lovely head nestling against his shoulder. 


(THE END) 


Ce 
a i th ror npute : How to Take Care | The Car That 
dost | of Nervous Capital ||| Was Proved Itself 


r 
to the manner born with the greatest 


iui li wus IMT It eT mf 
NU EREE TRIAL! : | 
en medium-powered cars of America and 


reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Il. 
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| Why not let us prove to you what a “When a man of forty and over shows Europe regardless of price — 
} Rapid Computer will do? If it will suit rapid changes in his character, becomes the 

“your purpose you’ll save about nine-tenths 


of what any other practical machine will cost. 
—And you'll get everything that you would 
get with a high-priced machine except the 
rinting of items and footings. 

he Rapid Computer has full 9-wheel capac- 
—is guaranteed unfailingly accurate and 


reckless in moral acts and financiering, he 
is to be looked upon with suspicion from 
the medical point. 
“Such changes generally denote some 
i isease, tissue changes, and a 
rable — works exactly the same problems, real brain dise e, tl Bes, nd 


Model G—$2,000 
oes it as quickly as any machine made. cure is not probable. Such cases are almost 


Four-Cylinders— 20 Horse Power 
much more convenient than any other always hopeless. N - 

aes ; z Z oO new Car ever put on the market, even with the advantage 
See ecause it is placed directly “'on the : “Don’t dally a moment with such a man. 3 : . 


| | He should at once be removed from any of a great name behind it, has taken such a prompt and firm hold on ex- 


\ 


usands in use by such representative firms 


e Standard Oil Co., Penn. Ry. Co., Sears, | responsible position. Don’t send him on a perienced, critical motorists. Every day increases its lead. The new 
ane , ee ee long trip, thinking he will recover, He will | Model G stands alone at $2,000 as a value impossible to produce anywhere 
ts a Raid’ Capac CHT atenicion. probably show some improvement that will except in the largest, best equipped automobile factory in the world — 
ou like it—and want it—the cost is $25, be deceptive, but the degeneration of tis- classing with automobiles of twice the price. 

ou don’t want it, send it back and we’re 


sues goes on, and, once he returns to his 
rushing life, something to shock the com- 
munity is certain to happen. 


Has the toughness, staying power, sensitive control, 
marvelously smooth running qualities of all Cadillacs. 


THE RAPID 
COMPUTER Co. 
254 Lake Shore Rd. | 


Pay express. 
ome catalog 


3 Shaf rive : vly ig sel iv ype sliding vez ission; high s d with no gears i s 
ee On request. Benton Harbor, e Last summer I was ona steamer bound rede e aac aeecne Beco Gedeut Gt cuatro : haere by Renee sealer a 
from Naples to Boston. My stateroom Catalogues of this and other models as follows: 
companion was a man of forty-three, who Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 Model H — 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
had been sent on a trip to rest his exhausted (Catalog G 0). (Catalog H 0). 
nerve cells. He had so dissipated his re- Model M—10 h. p, Four Passenger pee oO Bevetees aes one a h. p. Runabout: $800 (Catalog MQ). 
sie force ee little ie left wae his Send for Catalogue of car in which you are interested, 
eart going. was e same o story: e ° 
he had waned Iban takine*nis oho: CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
sician’s advice, ziven him some five years =. Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs, 


—— previous. : 
“He had made the trip out in the same 


OOL OF TRAVE L | steamer and remained on shore only while | |Fgnigt 5) DON’T SUFFER IN HOT WEATHER the 
In Connection with she got ready for the return trip. He could | |Way, ~ Fromitightetittiag underwear, ey 
Syracuse Preparatory School | not shake off his rush habits. Every min- f Se on chicite ind ed 
foreign study and tavel trip; ancy sehoat | Ute of the time he had used literally to : 7 


pa pecvisle n; mastering languages and a scurry through Italy. He came aboard 
s ow rates limited to 15 boys. Immediate i 
¥ Boplitation, We. eepised ee both schools. worse off than when he left Boston, How- .: 


Booklet of Travel and Preparatory School ever, he had wasted no time in ‘seeing’ 
Catalogue on request. 


FRANK R. SHERMAN, B.A., Director, | ltaly—he was proud of his achievement. 


Trade Mark. Kegistered U.S. Patent Office. 


: 110 Baker Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. “The afternoon before we reached the Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers 
a Azores he took me by the arm and said: are cool and comfortable because they allow perfect freedom 
a INVITATIONS e : f A fresk each the pores 
/ I -— D | NG 100 for $3.50 ‘Doctor, I would give most of my wealth if Sees cau bonaeercouiny air FO reach the pores: 


50c.,$1.00and$1.50a garment forMen. Also for Salein Boys’ Sizes. 


Insist upon seeing on every garment you purchase, the B. V. D. red woven Jabel, which 

consists of three white letters B. V. D. on a red woven background. It insures you a 

correctly cut, perfect fitting, well-made undergarment. Do not be deceived. 
Accept no ‘‘just as good.”’ 


Look for the B. V. D. Red Woven Label. It’s your Guarantee of Value. 


Announcements, etc., en graved and printed. 


~i 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram MY 
ng “He Stationery. Write for samples. ent upon mes 


Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston ““Well,’ I replied, ‘you get off with me 
AE S NEW BOOK FREE. Tele al avon | at the Azores and go > to my place in the 
“ 


I had your health. I have no one depend- 


Patents and how to obtain them. Explains | Mountains and I will show you how to get If your dealer will not get B. V. D. underwear for you, write us. 
4 the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi. Illustrated 7-color booklet free upon request. 
——$—=—s—— 


ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements, | @ little nervous energy. You have gone £00 | | copyrigit"-90Sby ERLANGER BROTHERS, Dept. “A,” Worth & Church Sts., New York City rn 
RA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 920 F St., Washington, D.c. | far ever to get back all you have dissipated. Ce ee ae ee areata aT HOG 


Better than Shopping 


In New York 


Our Catalogue in your 
hands gives you bettershop- 
ping advantages than those 
enjoyed by women who live 
in New York. 

It enables you to get the 
same fastidious styles, the 
same high grade workman- 
ship, the same range of 
choice —but, at prices that 
are aclually wholesale. 

Glance over the attractive 


offers quoted below. Then send 
for our Catalogue and see hun- 
dreds of others equally interest- 
ing and all clearly illustrated 


and described. | 


Fall and Winter f 
Suits 


56 to 25 


(Made to Order) 


Our Catalogue illustrates and 


Visiting Dresses 
$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits 
$7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts 
$3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats 
$8.75 to $18 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 


Underwear Furs 
Dressing Sacques Ladies’ Coats 
Children’s Dresses Children’s Coats 

We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 

Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter Style Book, sent 
free to any part of the United States, and if you desire Samples of 
Materials which are used in our made-to-imeasure garments, be 
sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mati Orders Ondy. No Agents or Branches. 


The Famous 
Turco= 


American GLASS PIPE 


is the ideal combination of the Oriental Narghile with- 
out its clumsiness, and the ever-ready Occidental pipe 
thout its injurious effects on the health of the smoker 
Chrough its clear non-breakable glass bowl you can 
e every wreath of smoke, in itself the greatest delight 
the fastidious pipe smoker. The nicotine is segre- 
gated absolutely in the bottom of the bowl 
Thus the TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE assures a 
delightfully dry, cool, clean smoke. No biting the 
tongue, no wet tobacco remnants to throw away as 
every bit of tobacco in the pipe is consumed to a 
clear white ash. 


toke Ua week, and you will be so attached to itt, 
p 


t part with it Jor many times its cost, 
recy salisfactory tn every respect, recur 
f we end back your money. 
Straight or Curved Stems. $1.50 postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Foreign countries add postage. Booklet Free. 
Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 


Turco-American Pipe Co. 
65 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Conservative Banking 
By Mail 

Be informed on this subject. SEND 
TODAY for our booklet “A” giving 
facts of special interest to bank depos- 
itors everywhere. 

If we can’t convince you that you 
can safely get 


4 Per Cent Interest 


and have your money available at all 
times, no harm done anyway. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00 
Resources, $30,000,000.00 
72,000 Depositors. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“But I’ve been very successful, Doc- 
tor’—he noticed mysmile. ‘Istarted asa 
poor boy in the insurance business, and 
now I’m almost at the top of the heap; I’m 
going to get there, anyway. 

‘“““Any fellow can do it if he will work. 
This is the first vacation I have ever taken. 
But I’ve got to get back; it won’t do to 
stay away any longer. Oh, but I wish I 
had your strength!’ 

“He had hardly said this before he spas- 
modically grasped my arm, placed the other 
hand over the region of his heart and fell 
into my arms. When I placed him on a 
bench he had gone on his long vacation. 

“Every bit of this man’s protoplasm had 
been drawn upon to get wealth. 

““Was he mad? 

“Yes, money-mad, like thousands of 
others. What else can you call a man who 
regards not himself, but only gold? 

“At one o’clock the next morning the 
engines were stopped and a few of us gave 
him his first and last rest.” 


The Missing Card 


HE year I was fifteen years of age, a 
Ala carnival company came to the city 
near which we lived, and my father, 
wishing to show his appreciation of my 
work of the summer, gave me fifteen dollars 
and told me to go to the fair. I had rela- 
tives living in the city where I could stay, 
and figured I could remain almost a week 
onthesum. The gayety of thecity caught 
me in its meshes and I was ready for any 
excitement. As I stood before the gate- 
way of the show one day, a young fellow 
with a weak face turned to me and said: 
“Come along with me and see what’s 
doing.” 

It wasalmost darkas we walked down the 
deserted street. Suddenly another stranger 
elbowed his way between us, shuffling a 
deck of cards. ‘‘Ever play cards, boys?” 
he queried. 

In concord we answered: ‘‘Nope; don’t 


| know the game at all.” 


With this the man passed on with a 
swinging gait, only to drop a card, the five 
of hearts. I picked up the card, and was 
about to call the man ahead. 

But my companion whispered: ‘‘Hold 
on! Stick it in your pocket, quick.” 

I obeyed and he called to the man ahead: 
“Say, have you a full deck there?” 

The stranger swung quickly around on 
his heel, saying: ‘‘Of course I have.” 

“Tl bet you a cigar you haven’t,” was 
the rejoinder of my friend. 

“Yes, and I’ll make it another,”’ was my 
shot. 

“Say, boys, I have my pockets full of 
cigars and I don’t bet for pleasure, but I 
know I have a full deck and will wager you 
twenty dollars on it.” 

The man at my side shot a furtive glance 
at me that I understood, or thought I did. 
Then he said: “I have only ten dollars, but 
I will stake that.” 

“TI won't bet ten dollars,” said the man; 
“twenty dollars or nothing.” 

It was then my companion nudged me 
in the ribs, and I fished out a ten-dollar 
greenback and laid it with the money of 
my companion. “‘I’ll cover the balance of 
this bet,’”’ I said. 

When a twenty-dollar bill had been 
produced by the man with the cards, I 
produced the five of hearts from my coat 
pocket. 

With agrin the stranger took his deck 
from his pocket and the top card was a five 
of hearts. He had had a duplicate of this 
card all along. 

My friend quickly passed the money to 
him, then turned to me and said: ‘Kid, 
you were an easy one.” 

I walked the ten miles home that night. 

—H.W. 
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Relief 

H “A little 

Prickly Heat, “A litte 

j in price, perhaps, 

Chafing, than worthless 

substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, substitutes, but 

and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's 
(the original). Savmpie Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


| PHOTOGRAPH ERS send 25 cts. for 3 months’ 


August 17, 


Te 


; The Heart 
of the Hunting Grounds 


is quickly and comfortably reached via the Great 

Northern Railway. Try Minnesota for ducks and deer, 
and North Dakota for prairie chicken. For larger game 
go to the mountains of Montana, Washington or British 
Columbia. In the Kootenai Country you will be well 
rewarded for your efforts. 
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Send for ‘‘Shooting and Fishing,” contains a direct- 
ory of the best shooting and fishing resorts on the 


Great Northern Railway 


Low rates daily until September 15th 


652K 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul 

W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern 

Passenger Agent 


379 Broadway 
New York 


Delightfully Fragrant 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 
Toilet Water 


The best perfume for general 
toilet use 


Fine for the handkerchief, 
atomizer and bath. Used 
by refined families to per- 
fume the water in the finger- 
bowl. The best after-shaving 


preparation. 
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Furnished FRE 

The only requirement is the ability to hustl 
We want just one good man in each locality 
sell our guaranteed tailoring. The well know 
wholesale tailoring firm of Felix Kahn & Cc 
makes this offer and supplies you FREE wi 
300 quick selling, snappy samples for Me 
Fall Clothes — all instructions —a handson 
sample case —in fact we stock you comple 
and all entirely free. 


We Assume All Risks and Pay You Liberal 


It's agreeable, easy work and you don't invest a pe! 
Our styles and prices are so far ahead of all competition t 
you can't help but make good money the minute you sté 

Steady employment at good, liberal salary, quick j 
vancement and a tailoring store of your own before lo 
that’s what this means —if you will file your applicati 
for an agency before it's too late. Don’t wait, but 
at once. Address 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 
Market & Van Buren Sts., Dept. A, Chi 


IEE 


Breed squabs to make money. 


Ask your barber to apply it in place 
of witch-hazel or bay-rum. If you want 
a miniature bottle, send us 10 cents 
(for postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD Bldg. Dept. 102, New York 


SQUAB 
BOOK 


Read 


= From eggs t 
squabs in 
4 weeks 


SSweeks old 
Stories of customers Ss 
who started small and 
now breed big flocks. Send 
for our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
(New Ldition.) Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 423 Howard S&t., 


Motion Pictur 


ED. PINAUD’S preparations are for sale by 
all First Class Dealers in the U.S. and Canada. 


trial subscription to the 
‘Bulletin of Photography”’ (weekly). $1 a year. 


Regular price, $1.75. 610 SANSOM StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS! “422aeaee: 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GOING WEST ? Reduced rates, through 


cars for household goods. 
To and from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast points. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT Co. 
Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PATENTS 


Terms moderate. 


IT PAYS BIG 
NO EXPERIENCE NEC! 


Toamuse the 
Public With 
as our instruction 
‘Business Guide’ tell 
furnish Complete Ou! 
Big Advertising Pos' 
Humorous dramas brimfu 


travel, history, religion, tem 
ance work and songs illustra: 
One man can doit. A ? 
Opportunity in any loca 
man with a little money 
in churches, school hor 
halls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment. 
it, why not you? It's easy; write to us and we'll telly 
Catalogue free, 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chi¢ 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 
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“Yes, I’m goin’ away,’ says the Duke. 
‘Goin’ away?’ Gert says again. 

“Yep, goin’ away,’ I says. 

Goin’ away,’ says he. 

Away!’ says I. 

‘The Duke’s face was white as paper. 

**T just come up to tell you,’ he says, 

to say that, while I may never have the 

asure 0’ seein’ you again, I’ll remember 

1 frequent,’ or somethin’ like that. 

‘Gert turned to me an’, honest, Beau, 

lamps went all the way through me like 

air o’ field glasses. 

“Whereis he goin’ ?’ shesays, cold, tome. 

“Goin’ away from here,’ I says. ‘The 

ke has got to meet his wife in Philadel- 

a to-night!’ 

Then Gert looked a hole through the 


*That’s it,’ he gurgles, weak. 

Well, Beau, he gnawed the corners 0’ 

face off—havin’ no more wife than me 

n’ Gert, s’help me, looked like the end 
e world had come. 

*Well, good-by, Duke,’ says I. ‘Don’t 


est you.’ 

We left Gert settin’ there eatin’ up the 
Scape with her eyes, an’ went down in 
bettin’ ring. Gimme a match! 

“Now, Duke,’ says I, ‘I'll get you out 
uisif 1 can; thenit’s yourmove. There’s 
wse goin’ in the fifth race at about four 
ne. I’m goin’ to pike a hundred on him 
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(Concluded from Page 10) 


for you, ’cause I think he’ll win; but, if he 
don’t, I can’t helpit. You'’vejust naturally 
got to root himin. It’s a gambler’s chance 
for you to get even, make up what the cash 
drawer’s out, an’ quit the game. Are you 
on?’ 

““*T'll never make another bet so long as 
I live,’ he says, or somethin’ like that. 

“““Of course,’ says I, ‘I hated to put the 
hooks in you, right there before Gert,’ I 
says, ‘but it just naturally had to be did, 
an’ I couldn’t ’a’ convinced her any other 
way. As it is, she’ll never know nothin’ 
about the thing, nor nobody else, unless 


““*T'll never make another bet so long as 
I live,’ he says again. 

“Well, anyhow, the horse I bet on for 
him win was Jessica—at four to one—an’ 
maybe little Dukelets didn’t get down with 
his nose on the groun’ an’ root him in some! 
Oh, me gran’mother! I handed over the 
four hundred, an’ told him to buy pie with 
what he had left over after he squared up, 
and that’s all, except 

“Except what? Oh, nothin’! I just 
drop in the office where he’s brokin’ every 
few mornings to see if he’s on the job. Yep, 
he’s Johnny on the spot, all right, all right. 
Aw, gimme a match!” 
~ Editor’s Note —This is the second of a series of 


stories by Mr. Futrelle relating the adventures of 
Batty Logan, 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


and wet, and before the game with 
> the turf was covered with straw. 
n came a storm of snow and sleet, 
es upon inches of it. The entire univer- 
turned out and labored till long past 
Richt, carrying off the snow, taking up 
wet straw, sopping the ground dry and 
ding on a firm new thatch against the 
ther. The freshman who told me of 
added that, in devotion to the univer- 
sophomores allowed themselves to be 
ded aside by freshmen who could work 
ler and faster. 
mere is another side to this Princeton 
ity. The track team has not been 
essful, and receives little encourage- 
t—for that very inadequate reason. 
eal years ago some zealous alumnus 
ight Mr. Carnegie to the town, and it 
‘only natural to hope that he would 
how worthy the institution was of 
‘tance. Unfortunately, to make con- 
ation, the alumnus pointed out that 
2 was a hollow at the foot of the hill 
th might easily be converted into a 
. Carnegie Lake is now a fact, but the 
g that dominates it is as poor as ever. 
it is very much sadder, for it is afraid 
‘circumstances over which it had no 
rol will end by forcing it to take up 
another losing sport. The world is 
human, even in its virtues. 
of the finest flowers of the Princeton 
t is the so-called ‘‘honor system,” 
}it invented to do away with the dis- 
2 of cheating in examinations, and of 
z watched to prevent cheating. The 
’e student body put itself on parole. 
ver a decade now the professors have 
to the examindtion-room with their 
s, and, having given their few words 
insel, have left, to return only at the 
of the allotted time. The students sit 
ley choose, smoke, walk about, talk. 
the evil of cheating has departed. 
at once a year some one is expelled: 
‘tactful secrecy of the proceeding pre- 
's the exact record from being known. 
'an undergraduate sees another at- 
oting to copy an answer he calls the 
ition of his neighbors, and, if the case 
clear one, they jointly report it. The 
ritisheard by a member of the Faculty 
if found guilty, is given the fatal word. 
‘ those who have taken part in his 
iction know why he leaves college. It 
een very justly observed that the evil 
ak prevails most under the system 
rescribed studies, and in the boyish 
‘sphere of a college. But this only 
2rs it the greater glory that Princeton 
rgraduates have abolished it by the 
' force of traditions of honor and 
ty to the good name of their alma 
*. Other institutions have attempted 
no the system, but not all of them 
the same success, 


‘dormitories, and the lack of 


The crowning glory of this organized 
democracy is the system of upperclass 
eating-clubs. Fraternities are not per- 
mitted. In Western universities they will 
tell you that the distinction is without 
difference—that the Princeton clubs are 
fraternities in everything except having 
Greek-letter names, secret charters, grips 
and conclaves. It is true that the element 
of mystery is unimportant. Yet there are 
differences that are vital. The Princeton 
clubs have avoided the worst, and to my 
mind the only, evil feature of the fraternity 
system. Instead of joining in a mad rush 
after supposedly desirable sub-freshmen 
and freshmen, they do not elect members 
until the end of sophomore and the begin- 
ning of junior year. They are thus far 
more nearly, if not absolutely, representa- 
tive—the reward of prominence in recog- 
nized undergraduate activities, and the 
sure means of concentrating and rendering 
efficient the best elements in the college. 
The fact that they are eating-clubs, more- 
over, and have no rooms for undergraduates 
prevents them from lifting their members 
quite out of the general undergraduate life. 

More than this, they have imposed upon 
themselves a restriction no less wonderful 
and admirable than the honor system in 
examinations. By virtue of ‘‘the upper- 
class club treaty,’’ they abstain from all 
effort to rush, or in any way pledge, sopho- 
mores. It is true that a club once proved 
traitor to the best interests of the college 
by renouncing the treaty and pledging its 
recruits. It is also true that men living in 
the close intimacy of a concentrated college 
life cannot escape what is called a‘‘ hunch,” 
as to who is destined for this organization 
or that. But the backsliding club speedily 
1enounced the error of its way, and there is 
an unwritten, but generally effective, rule 
that, for weeks before the club elections, all 
intimacy between the upperclassmen and 
underclassmen is suspended. The very 
system of elections, which is quite elaborate, 
is effectively designed to give the first few 
men chosen the preponderant vote as to 
which of their classmates are to be selected. 
No American college or university, so far as 
I know, has a better club system, or, in fact, 
one that is anywhere near as good. 

The weakness of the Princeton system is 
that of all of our colleges: the great mass 
of undergraduates live scattered and neg- 
lected lives. In one way, it is true, the 
unaffiliated at Princeton are fortunate. 
There are extensive and very beautiful 
ermanent 
social organizations in the freshman and 
sophomore years tends to keep alive in 
them a general class spirit. But, of late, a 
pernicious system has grown up which, as 
it is the occasion of an imminent and pro- 
foundly significant crisis, is worthy of 
special attention. 
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‘Shave Yourself’ 


““The man who shaves himself before breakfast in the 
morning has a pleasure which is ever known by those 
whose faces are not familiar with the razor or for whom it 
is wielded by another. 

‘“The operation creates a sense of cleanliness, opens 
one’s eyes to things as they are, dissipates the cobwebs in 
the brain which accumulate during the night, and assists in 
establishing amicable relations with the world for the 
beginning of the day.” 

Well lathered, you can shave yourself with the 
“GILLETTE” in three to five minutes anyand every morn- 
ing in the year at a fraction of a cent per day. The blade of 
my Razor, the “GILLETTE,” is the only new idea in 
Razor Blades for over 400 years. This double-edged, 
thin-as-a-wafer blade is held by the Gillette frame ina 
perfectly rigid manner (which avoids all possibility of 
vibration), thus ensuring a comfortable, safe and uniform 
shave —which conditions are not obtainable with any 
other make of razor. 

With the “GILLETTE” a slight turn of the handle 
adjusts the blade (which is always in position) for a 
light or close shave with a soft or hard beard. 

The “GILLETTE” holder triple silver plated will 
last you a lifetime, and when the blades become 
dull, throw away and buy — 

10 Brand New Double-Edged 
**GILLETTE”’ Blades for 50c. 

No blades re-sharpened or exchanged. 
The price of the‘‘GILLETTE’’set is 
$5.00 everywhere. 

Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 


Ask for the “‘GILLETTE”’ and 
booklet. Refuse all substitutes and 
write me to-day for spec. (30-day 
free trial order. 


gCGiL of Gillette Sales Co. 


206 Times Building, New York City. 


Amateur Photographers 


CALLING CARDS 1 c 
50 (INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATED % 09 For 25c We will make from your film, 
These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made— * and mount ready to frame a 


rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dollar, with your 

name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 

HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 

and dignity —an exclusiveness such as you seek. 
Everything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


354 Broadway Always address 904-906 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 


magnificent 8x 1o enlargement worth one dol- 
lar. Films developed 25c. per doz. Velox 
prints, mounted 5c. each. Photo Dept. 

JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 515 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
25 Cts A leautiful map, valuable for reference, printed 

= on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our new island pos- 
sessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, Pacific Ocean Cables, 
railway lines and other features of Japan, China, Manchuria, 
Korea and the Far East. Sent on receipt of 25c in stamps by 

W.B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send to dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your »wn blades back in neat mailing case. 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Do you want a Comfortable, Sanitary, Satisfactory Street Pave- 
ment, Economical in Construction and Maintenance? 

The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association will 
send you reliable information free. Address 


WILL P. BLAIR, Cor. Sec’y, Terre Haute, Indiana 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed Frer. Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent.for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


YOUNG MAN —The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that jead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R. Supts. 
Expenses very low. 
board if desired. 
Q it Free. 
d Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis. 


agile Crochet Needle 


| \ 
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Can earn your 
40-page book about 


Railroad wire in school. 


Our8 books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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L kf th t FI t 99 in buying crochet needles, 
OOK 10r tia a y and get the only one that 
will not turn in or cramp the fingers, giving perfect J 
control of the work. Cut shows points full size. Z> 
If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps and one will be sent by mail. 


PRATT & FARMER CO., 473 Broadway, New York 


ZQUEST for our free illustrated booklet ‘‘M” carries with it no obligation to 
< open an account. All we ask isthe opportunity of explaining clearly why your 
savings should earn 4% —the rate paid by all the savings banks in Cleveland for the 
past 65 years— and why your money will be absolutely safe if sent by mail to this 
large, strong bank 


He LSAT 
RMT ONY OOLUAR'S Gini 
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Two attempts to establish general student 
commons having failed, the undergraduates, 
until lately, took their meals in boarding- 
house clubs. The leading sophomore clubs 
are distinguished by the colors of peculiar 
hats they wear. Certain of these, notably 
Red Hat and Dark-Blue Hat, by carefully 
selecting prominent men, earned the repu- 
tation of putting their members in line for 
election to Ivy, Tiger Inn and Cottage, the 
three leading upperclass clubs. It thus 
became the chief end of the freshman clubs 
to secure what is called the ‘‘following”’ of 
Red Hat and Dark Blue—that is, the 
privilege of wearing the hats in their 
sophomore year. To do so was to be 
socially blest, not to do so was to become 
an outsider. In other words, underclass 
life resolved itself, from the opening of 
the freshman year, into persistent and 
elaborate social clamber. 

An astute boarding-house keeper took 
advantage of the fact. He managed to 
corral Red Hat and Dark Blue, thus 
making his system of boarding-houses the 
focus of underclass life. 

It was as much as a freshman’s chance of 
an upperclass eating-club was worth not 
to board in one of his group of houses, and 
he is said to have used his advantage to 
charge extortionate prices for bad food. 
Princeton grappled with the situation in a 
manner characteristically intelligent. Cer- 
tain leading undergraduates tore a leaf 
from the book of the extortionate towns- 
man. They went to Dean Fine and pro- 
posed that the college remodel the old 
commons building, so as to give each club 
a separate apartment, and then capture 
Red Hat and Dark Blue as they had been 
captured before. It was a ludicrous 
comedy, or a feat of statesmanlike fore- 
sight, as one chooses to regard it. So was 
the result, which proved all that was ex- 
pected—and more. 

The new commons are a triumphant 
success, both financially and with regard 
to the cheapness and quality of the fare. 
Excellent food is to be had for five dollars 
and a half a week. Within the first fort- 
night after arrival in Princeton, small groups 
of fifteen freshmen organize the nuclei of 
clubs and are given separate rooms in the 
commons. Then they proceed to elect 
other freshmen, until each club numbers 
between thirty and forty. Such freshmen 
as are not elected form clubs of their own, 
so that no one is without affiliation. So 
far, so good. 

An incidental and unforeseen result of 
concentrating the life of the underclassmen 
in the college commons was to intensify the 
system of social climbing beyond all endur- 
ance. The question of hat followings has 
become paramount. Day and night the 
freshman is obsessed by the fear that he 
will not ‘“‘make”’ the desired sophomore 
eating-club. Sometimes a group of men, 
regarding themselves as in a different class 
from the rest of their club, secede and join 
with another similar group of malcontents 
to form a new club. Social polities are rife. 
Nothing could be more pernicious to the 
spirit of democracy. 

There is no occasion, however, to take 
a censorious attitude toward these Prince- 
ton underclassmen. It is a hard alterna- 
tive that faces them. Between the club 
man and the non-club man in the upper 
classes there is the sharpest of all distinc- 
tions, painfully signalized by the brilliant 
hatband theclubmenwear. Itisa manifest 
case of sheep and goats. When a fresh- 
man fails of one of the leading hat follow- 
ings, his entire college life is a failure in 
what at the moment he feels to be its most 
important phase. 

The college is facing the situation with 
all its characteristic resolution, though in 
some respects with less, as it seems, than 
its characteristic wisdom. It proposes two 
reforms: To introduce the system of res- 
idential halls, which is so unexpectedly 
being agitated in leading institutions every- 
where, and to abolish the upperclass clubs, 
or at least so to modify them as to destroy 
their present elective and representative 
character. Dormitories on the campus are 
to be organized in units of two hundred, 
each with separate commons, and the 
club-houses are each to be made the 
nucleus of a similar non-elective commu- 
nity. President Wilson and Dean Fine are 
well aware that their project is revolution- 
ary, but they are also aware that the evil 
they are facing demands, at all costs, to be 
overthrown. Alumni of the clubs assert 
that the authorities cannot do as they 
threaten; but those who are nearest to 
them are most afraid that they will. 
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From the point of view of an outsider, 
the measures proposed seem to be so drastic 
as to defeat their own ends. The clubs are 
about the most valuable social asset of the 
college. They have their origin deep in the 
best instincts of Princeton life, and have a 
long and most honorable association with 
the Princeton spirit at its best. Their 
alumni are among the most distinguished 
and powerful graduates of the college, and 
the club-houses afford a tie of inestimable 
value as keeping them in warm and close 
sympathy with its needs. To put the axe 
to the root of the system is to blight much 
that is best in the moral life of the institu- 
tion. 

Moreover—and this is the point of chief 
moment—to say that the clubs require to 
be disestablished is to underrate grossly 
the value of the proposed residential halls. 
When each undergraduate is a member of 
a separate organization, with its facilities 
for pleasant and helpful comradeship, its 
local spit and traditions, its local societies 
and athletic teams, the club question will 
be on a radically different footing. Red 
Hat and Dark Blue, even Green Hat, Light 
Blue, and the rest, may still persist; but 
they will no longer be eating-clubs. Their 
members will not only eat, but sleep, work 
and play, as members of different halls. 
Thus, their social influence and importance 
cannot fail to diminish. It will be a 
stronger boost toward Ivy to dine in the 
same hall and play on the same team with 
a prominent fellow-classman than to be a 
fellow-member of Red Hat. And when, at 
the beginning of the junior year, a part 
of the upperclassmen are elected to Ivy, 
Tiger Inn, Cottage, and the rest, it will no 
longer be a case of sheep and goats. The 
men who fail to be chosen will still have a 
normal and pleasant life within the hall, 
while those who are chosen will not be 
altogether removed from it. They will still 
have their rooms there for sleep and for 
study. They will still have the general 
life and traditions of the hall at heart, and 
its athletic success. At the very worst it 
should only be necessary to forbid men to 
dine in their clubs before senior year. The 
halls will minimize the evil influences of 
the clubs, both upperclass and underclass, 
without destroying any helpful influence. 

When the halls are established, Princeton 
will have a further resemblance to the 
English universities; but it will be rendered 
incomplete and ineffective without the 
upperclass clubs. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the social life has a dual character. 
Every man is a member of a college, and 
takes part in its activities; but, in propor- 
tion as his character and abilities warrant, 
he is led upward and outward into the 
broader life of the university, which is 
crystallized in organizations roughly anal- 
ogous to these Princeton clubs. The hall 
develops men for the university, socially 
and in athletics; and these men in turn 
bring back into the hall the larger spirit 
of the whole institution. The threatened 
reform, in short, would sacrifice the most 
vital source of organized democracy and 
solidarity at Princeton. 

Taken for allin all, no college or university, 
so far as I know, has equalled Princeton in 
inspiring its undergraduates with a manly 
simplicity and earnestness. No doubt the 
very seclusion and democracy of the life 
tend toward excessive boyishness and a 
lack of individuality. During four years 
of preparation for life, life itself is below 
the horizon. In those generously-beautiful 
spring evenings when the seniors gather on 
the campus and sing Out in the Wide, 
Wide World, hearts sink at the dread 
thought of the final separation and the 
forlorn plunge into a strange life. That 
song, as it happens, is written more in the 
spirit of laughter than of tears; but very 
few seniors realize the fact when they sing 
it. They are more apt to have streaming 
eyes. One Princeton graduate I know 
gravely wrote a magazine essay to tell the 
wide, wide world the glad news that he had 
not found it so very much worse than Old 
Nassau. Yet it is a right manly sentiment 
that inspires the singing senior. After 
commencement the new graduates troop 
down to the station and gravely boost their 
departing friends, one by one, through the 
car windows. As the train pulls them out 
into that wide, wide world, those who are 
left lift their hats and sing their eternal 
loyalty to one another and to Old Nassau. 
It is funny—in the way that throws a lump 
into your throat. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of Mr. Corbin’s 
Series of papers upon American Colleges. 
next article will treat of Cornell. 
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Sweet Surprise 


When the weary appetite longs for some 


entrancing thrill, some superlative delight, try 


NABISCO 


As rosy dawn gilds the morning with radiant 


SUGAR 


WAFERS 


hue, so these sparkling dessert confections 
gild the little and the great desserts of every 


day with ever fresh and sweet surprise. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 65° 


20 minute Development at a 


temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can be obtained by hand. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and Browni 
Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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DIAMOND BRAND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Look new even after the shoe is 

wornout. The top of theeyelet P| 
is of solid color, it never changes 
color or wears ““Brassy.”” Itisa 
simple matter to obtain genuine * 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
in your shoes. Ask for shoes fitted with them. Then see that 
there is a littke Diamond <@ trade-mark slightly raised on the 
surface of each eyelet, as shown in the illustration. By this 
Diamond @ you can distinguish genuine Fast Color Eyelets from 
all that imitate them in appearance, but lack the qualities which 
have made Fast Color Eyelets so Popular. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ALLEN VOSHELL, Lutherville, Maryland 


Pony Outfits for Boys 


What boy has not dreamed of owning a Shetland pony 
nig? Heretofore, when wide-awake, you may not 

have dared to expect your pony dream to 

come true; but vow any boy may ge 
cherish a lively hope of having a 


real swell pony outfit, if he sells 
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A Blooded Shetland Pony 


_ From September to December, inclusive, we are going drive, yet full of life and a good traveler. Both cart 
f to give a Shetland pony each month, with cart and har- and harness made especially to fit your pony by the 
_ ness complete, to one boy who sells the magazine. You Michigan Buggy Co. The outfit is worth $1 50.00. 
' can have one of them. Each pony, safe for a boy to Each winner can have that amount in cash if he prefers. 


City Boys vs. Boys in Small Towns 


We have arranged a way of scoring so that each boy’s which AllenVoshell,of Lutherville ( pop.663),Maryland, 
opportunity is balanced nicely with those of other boys. winner. of the May pony outfit, and Irene Dickinson, of 
Boys in small towns have just as good a chance as boys in Hanna (pop. 172), Wyoming, were “tie’’ as to number of 
large cities. This was shown during the first offer, in pointsscored witha boyinalargecity (Birmingham, Ala.). 


Boys! Earn a Pony Outfit Now 


Any boy who sells the magazine may receive a Shetland pony. The offer especially favors boys starting work now. If you want a 
pony write at once; ask us to send you details, together with ten free copies of the next issue of the magazine. The copies will be 
mailed to you entirely without charge. These you can sell at five cents each and thus provide the money for the following week’s 
supply at the wholesale price. @Full information will go with the magazines, including an eight-page booklet telling all about the 
Pony outfit, and another booklet, ‘‘ Boys Who Make Money,” giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write to-day. 


1250.00 in Cash as extra prizes for boys who do good work next month 
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That’s what all the childrenthink— | 
of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. CQ 
And don’t the children al Wa 
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It’s the same with grown-ups. 
No matter what your breakfast 
food experience has been, you 
have never tasted anything so 
genuinely good—so delicate and 
distinctive in flavor—so nutri- 
tious and satisfying as 


Felleggi 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES | 


This is the original product—the only Genuine Toasted Corn Flakes. 


Ten years of painstaking endeavor by the World’s greatest food experts was required 
to develop the “Flavor that won the favor.’ When you 
buy, make your order specific. Say “Kellogg’s ‘Toasted 
Corn Flakes” and get it. 

Your grocer has it in large packages. To make positively ~ 
sure that you get the genuine, always 


Look For This Signature 


TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. & 


Canadian trade supplied exclusively by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 
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IS OWN PEOPLE 


By BOOTH TARHINGTON 


EVENING POST 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 
as Second-Class Matter. 


Number 8 


He took from his breast- 
pocket an engraved card, with- 
out having to search for it, 


usty heights and distances, filled with a 
jellow green light which filters down languidly 
\rough the upper foliage of tall palms, so that 
-etwo hundred people who may be refreshing 
| displaying themselves there at the tea-hour 
ve something the look of under-water crea- 
res playing upon the sea-bed. They appear, 
iwwever, to be unaware of their condition; 
yen the ladies, most like anemones of that gay 
sembly, do not seem to know it; and when 
je Hungarian band (crustacean-like in cos- 
)me, and therefore well within the picture) 
's sheathed its flying tentacles and with- 
jawn by dim processes, the tea-drinkers all 
vat out through the doors, instead of bub- 
ting up and away through the filmy roof. In 
jth, some such exit as that was imagined for 
em by a young man who remained in the 
juarium after they had all gone, late one 
ernoon of last winter. They had seemed 
elous enough, and to him could have 
med little more so had they made such a 
(parture. He could almost have gone that 
iy himself, so charged was he with the uplift 


because during the few days the card had 
been in his possession the action had become 
a habit. 

“Comtesse de Vaurigard,”’ was the name 
engraved, and below was written in pencil: 
“To remember Monsieur Robert Russ Mellin 
he promise to come to tea Hotel Magnifique, 
Roma, at five o’clock Thursday.” 


” 


There had been disappointment in the first 
stages of his journey, and that had gone hard 
with Mellin. Europe had been his goalso long, 
and his hopes of pleasure grew so high when 
(after his years of saving and putting by, bit 
by bit, out of his salary in a real-estate office) 
he drew actually near the shining horizon. 
But London, his first stopping-place, had 
given him some dreadful days. He knew 
nobody, and had not understood how heavily 
sheer loneliness—which was something he had 
never felt until then—would weigh upon his 
spirits. In Cranston, where the young people 
“grew up together,’ and where he met a 
dozen friends on the street in a half-hour’s 
walk, he often said that he ‘‘liked to be alone 


his belief that, in spite of the brilliant fawn ay FR GRUGER 
jrangeness of the hour just past, he had been 
}fish out of water. While the waiters were clearing the little tables, he leaned back in 
}s chair in a content so rich it was nearer ecstasy. He could not bear to disturb the 
ssession joy had taken of him, and, like a half-awake boy clinging to a dream that his 
yherto unkind sweetheart had kissed him, lingered on in the enchanted atmosphere, 
eyes still full of all they had beheld with such delight, detaining and smiling upon 
h revelation of this fresh memory—the flashingly lovely faces, the dreamily lovely 
; es, the pearls and laces of the anemone ladies, the color and romantic fashion of the 
viforms, and the old princes who had been pointed out to him: splendid old men wearing 
lite mustaches and single eyeglasses, as he had so long hoped and dreamed they did. 
/*Mine own people!” he whispered. ‘‘I have come unto mine own at last. Mine own 
ple!” After long waiting (he told himself), he had seen them—the people he had 
ed to see, wanted to know, wanted to be of ! Ever since he had begun to read of 
je “beau monde” in his schooldays, he had yearned to know some such sumptuous 
jality as that which had come true to-day, when, at last, in Rome he had seen —as he wrote 
me that night —‘‘the finest essence of Old-World society mingling in Cosmopolis.”’ 
{Artificial odors (too heavy to keep up with the crowd that had worn them) still hung 
ut him; he breathed them deeply, his eyes half closed, and his lips noiselessly formed 
elves to a quotation from one of his own poems: 


While trails of scent, like cobweb’s films, 
Slender and faint and rare, 


ie é Of roses, and rich, fair fabrics, 
Cling on the stirless air, 
| hs The sibilance of voices, 
At a wave of Milady’s glove, 
Is stilled 


\He stopped short, interrupting himself with a half-cough of laughter as he remembered 
2 inspiration of these verses. He had written them three months ago, at home in 
anston, Ohio, the evening after Anna McCord’s ‘‘coming-out tea.’’ ‘‘Milady’’ meant 
» McCord; she had “‘stilled”’ the conversation of her guests when Mary Kramer (whom 
’ poem called a ‘‘sweet, pale singer’’) rose to sing Mavourneen; and the stanza closed 
th the right word to rhyme with ‘“‘glove.” He felt a contemptuous pity for his little, 
‘ aveled, provincial self of three months ago, if, indeed, it could have been himself 
0 wrote verses about Anna McCord’s ‘‘coming-out tea” and referred to poor, good old 
- McCord as ‘‘Milady”’! 


The second stanza had intimated a conviction of a kind which only poets may reveal: 
She sang to that great assembly, 

They thought, as they praised her tone; 
But she and my heart knew better: 

Her song was for me alone. 
de had told the truth when he wrote of Mary Kramer as pale and sweet, and she was 
fer, but no less sweet, when he came to say good-by to her before he sailed. Her face, 
it was at the final moment of the protracted farewell, shone before him very clearly 
re for a moment: young, plaintive, white, too lamentably honest to conceal how much 
i “Godspeed” to him cost her. He came very near telling her how fond of her he had 
Mir ing been; came near giving up his great trip to remain with her always. 
] Ah!” He shivered as one shivers at the thought of disaster narrowly averted. ‘‘The 
}es were good that I only came near it!” 
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Inheritor of All that had Belonged to the Late Great Cooley 


with himself.’’ London, after his first excite- 
ment in merely being there, taught him his 
mistake, chilled him with weeks of forbidding weather, puzzled and troubled him. 

He was on his way to Paris when (as he recorded in his journal) a light came into his 
life. This illumination first shone for him by means of one Cooley, son and inheritor of 
all that had belonged to the late great Cooley, of Cooley Mills, Connecticut. Young 
Cooley, a person of cheery manners and bright waistcoats, was one of Mellin’s few sea- 
acquaintances; they had played shuffleboard together on the steamer during odd half- 
hours when Mr. Cooley found it possible to absent himself from poker in the smoking- 
room; and they encountered each other again on the channel boat crossing to Calais. 

“Hey !” was Mr. Cooley’s lively greeting. ‘‘I’m meetin’ lots of people I know, to-day. 
You runnin’ over to Paris, too? Come up to the boat-deck and meet the Countess de 
Vaurigard.”’ 

“Who?” said Mellin, red with pleasure, yet fearing that he did not hear aright. 

“The Countess de Vaurigard. Queen! Met her in London. Sneyd introduced me to 
her. You remember Sneyd on the steamer? Baldish Englishman—red nose—doesn’t 
talk much —younger brother of Lord Rugden, sohe says. Played pokersome. Well, yes/”’ 

“T saw him. I didn’t meet him.” 

“You didn’t miss a whole lot. Fact is, before we landed I almost had him sized up for 
queer, but when he introduced me to the Countess I saw my mistake. He must be the 
real thing. She certainly is! You come along up and see.”’ 

So Mellin followed, to make his bow before a thin, dark, charmingly pretty young 
woman, whosmiled up at him from her deck-chair through an enhancing mystery of veils; 
and presently he found himself sitting beside her. He could not help trembling slightly 
at first, but he would have given a great deal if, by some miraculous vision, Mary 
Kramer and other friends of his in Cranston could have seen him engaged in what he 
thought of as ‘‘conversational badinage” with the Countess de Vaurigard. 

Both the lady and her name thrilled him. He thought he remembered the latter in 


‘Froissart: it conjured up ‘‘baronial halls” and ‘‘donjon keeps’’; rang resonantly in his 


mind like ‘‘Let the portcullis fall!’”” At home he had been wont to speak of the ‘‘ oldest 
families in Cranston,’ complaining of the invasions of ‘‘new people’’ into the social 
territory of the McCords and Mellins and Kramers—a pleasant conception which the 
presence of a De Vaurigard revealed to him as a petty and shameful fiction; and yet his 
humility, like his little fit of trembling, was of short duration, for the gay geniality of 
Madame de Vaurigard put him amazingly at ease. 

At Calais young Cooley (with a matter-of-course air, and not seeming to feel the need 
of asking permission) accompanied her to a compartment, and Mellin walked with them 
to the steps of the coach, where he paused, murmuring some words of farewell. 

Madame de Vaurigard turned to him with a prettily assumed dismay. 

“What! You stay at Calais?” she cried, pausing with one foot on the step to ascend. 
“Oh! Iam sorry for you. Calais is ter-rible!”’ 

“No. I am going on to Paris.” 

“So? You have frien’s in another coach which you wish to be wiz?” 

‘No; no, indeed,’’ he stammered hastily. 

‘‘Well, my frien’,’”’ she laughed gayly, ‘‘w’y don’ you come wiz us?” 

Blushing, he followed Cooley into the coach, to spend five happy hours, utterly 
oblivious of the bright French landscape whirling by outside the window. 

There ensued a month of conscientious sightseeing in Paris, and that unfriendly 
city afforded him only one glimpse of the Countess. She whizzed by him in a big 
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touring-car one afternoon as he stood on an “‘isle of 
safety” at the foot of the Champs Elysées. Cooley was 
driving the car. The raffish, elderly Englishman (whose 
name, Mellin knew, was Sneyd) sat with him, and beside 
Madame de Vaurigard in the tonneau lolled a gross- 
looking man—unmistakably an American—with a jovial, 
red, smooth-shaven face and several chins. Brief as 
the glimpse was, Mellin 

had time to receive a 


“‘T’m not quite satisfied where I am staying —where I’m 
stopping, that is,’’ he said to the clerk. ‘‘I think I’ll take 
a room here.”’ 

“Very well, sir. Where shall I send for your luggage?”’ 

“‘T’ll bring it myself,’ replied Mellin coldly, ‘‘in my cab.” 

He did not think it necessary to reveal the fact that he 
was staying at one of the cheaper pensions; and it may 

be mentioned that this reticence (as 
well as the somewhat chilling, yet 


distinctly disagreeable 
impression of this per- 
son, and to wonder how 
Heaven could vouchsafe 
the society of Madame 
de Vaurigard to so coarse 
a creature. 

All the party were 
dressed as for the road, 
gray with dust, and to 
all appearances ina 
merry mood. Mellin’s 
heart gave a leap when he 
saw that the Countess rec- 
ognized him. Her eyes, 
shining under a white veil, 
met his for just the instant 
before she was quite by, 
and when the machine 
had passed a little hand- 
kerchief waved for a mo- 
ment from the side of the 
tonneau where she sat. 

With that he drew the 
full breath of Romance. 

He had always liked to 
believe that ‘‘grandes 
dames” leaned back in 
the luxurious upholstery 
of their victorias, landau- 
lettes or automobiles 
with an air of inex- 


careless, manner of a gentleman of 
the ‘‘great world’ which he assumed 
when he returned with his trunk and 
bag) very substantially increased the 
rate put upon the room he selected at 
the Magnifique. However, it was with 
great satisfaction that he found him- 
self installed in the hotel, and he was 
too recklessly exhilarated, by doing 
what he called the ‘‘right thing,” to 


“right thing’’ would do to the dimin- 
ishing pad of express checks he carried 
in the inside pocket of his waistcoat. 

“Better live a fortnight like a gen- 

tleman,’’ he said, as he tossed his 
shoes into a buhl cabinet, ‘‘than vege- 
tate like a tourist for a year.” 

He had made his entrance into the 

“great world” and he meant to hold 
his place in it as one ‘‘to the manner 
born.’’ Its people should not find 
him lacking: he would wear their 
manner and speak their language— 
no gaucherie should betray him. 

This was the chance he had always 
| hoped for, and when he fell asleep in 
| his gorgeous, canopied bed, his soul 

was uplifted with happy expectations 


i 
HE following afternoon found him 


pressible though languid PE ice, 
hauteur. The Newport 
letter in the Cranston Telegraph often referred to it. But 
the gayety of that greeting from the Countess’ little hand- 
kerchief was infinitely refreshing, and Mellin decided that 
animation was more becoming than hauteur—even to a 
“grande dame.” 

That night he wrote (almost without effort) the verses 
published in the Cranston Telegraph two weeks later. 
They began: 


Marquise, ma belle, with your kerchief of lace 
Awave from your flying car, 
And your slender hand 


The hand to which he referred was the same which had 
arrested his gondola and his heart simultaneously, five 
days ago, in Venice. He was on his way to the station 
when Madame de Vaurigard’s gondola shot out into the 
Grand Canal from a narrow channel, and, at her signal, 
both boats paused. 

“Ah! but you fly away!” she cried, lifting her eye- 
brows mournfully, as she saw the steamer-trunk in his 
gondola. ‘‘You are goin’ return to America?”’ 

“No. I’m just leaving for Rome.” 

‘Well, in three day’ J am goin’ to Rome!” She clapped 
her hands lightly and laughed. ‘‘ You know this is three 
time’ we meet jus’ by chance, though that second time it 
was so quick—pff/ like that—we didn’ talk much to- 
gezzer! Monsieur Mellin,’ she laughed again, ‘‘I think 
we mus’ be frien’s. Three time’—an’ we are both goin’ to 
Rome! Monsieur Mellin, you believe in Fate?” 

With a beating heart he did. 

Thence came the invitation to meet her at the Mag- 
nifique for tea, and the card she scribbled for him with a 
silver pencil. She gave it with the prettiest gesture, lean- 
ing from her gondola to his as they parted. She turned 
again, as the water between them widened, and with her 
“Au revoir” offered him a faintly wistful smile to re- 
member. 

All the way to Rome the noises of the train beat out the 
measure of his Parisian verses: 


Marquise, ma belle, with your kerchief of lace 
Awave from your flying car 


He came out of his reverie with a start. A dozen men 
and women, dressed for dinner, with a gold-fish officer or 
two among them, swam leisurely through the aquarium 
on their way to the hotel restaurant. They were the 
same kind of people who had sat at the little tables for 
tea—people of the great world, thought Mellin: no vulgar 
tourists or ‘‘trippers’’ among them; and he shuddered at 
the remembrance of his pension (whither it was time to 
return) and its conscientious students of Baedeker, its 
dingy halls and permanent smell of cold food. Suddenly 
a high resolve lit his face: he got his coat and hat from 
the brass-and-blue custodian in the lobby, and without 
hesitation entered the ‘‘bureau.”’ 


still in that enviable condition as 
he stood listening to the music on the 
Pincian Hill. He had it of rumor that the Fashion of Rome 
usually took a turn there before it went to tea, and he had 
it from the lady herself that Madame de Vaurigard would 
be there. Presently, she came, reclining in a victoria, the 
harness of her horses flashing with gold in the sunshine. 
She wore a long ermine stole; her hat was ermine; she 
carried a muff of the same fur, and Mellin thought it a 
perfect finish to the picture that a dark gentleman of an 
appearance most distinguished should be sitting beside 
her. An Italian noble, surely! 

She saw the American at once, nodded to him and waved 
her hand. The victoria went ona little way beyond the turn 
of the drive, drew out of the line of carriages, and stopped. 

“‘Ah, Monsieur Mellin,” she cried, as 
he came up, ‘‘Iamglad! Iwasso foolish 
yesterday I didn’ give you the address 
of my little apartment an’ J forgot to ask 
you what is your hotel. I tol’ you I 
would come here for my drive, but still 
I might have lost you forever. See what 
many people! Itisjus’ that Fateagain.”’ 

She laughed, and looked to the Italian 
for sympathy in her kindly merriment. 
He smiled cordially upon her, then lifted 
his hat and smiled as cordially upon 
Mellin. 

“‘Tamso happy to fin’ myself in Rome 
that I forget’’—Madame de Vaurigard 
went on—“‘ever’sing / But now I mus’ 
make sure not to lose you. What is 
your hotel?” 

“Oh, the Magnifique,’ Mellin an- 
swered carelessly. ‘‘I suppose, every-. 
body that one knows stops there. One 
does stop there, when one is in Rome, 
doesn’t one?” 

“Everybody go’ there for tea, and to 
eat, sometime, but to stay—ah, that is 
for the American!’’ she laughed. ‘‘That 
is for you who are all so abomin-ab-ly 
rich!’”’ She smiled to the Italian again, 
and both of them smiled beamingly on 
Mellin. 

“But that isn’t always our fault, is 
it?’ said Mellin easily. 

“Aha! You mean you are of the new 
generation, of the yo’ng American’ who 
come over here an’ try to spen’ those 
immense fortune’—those ‘pile’—your 
father or your gran’father make! I 
know quite well. Ah?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, smiling, ‘‘I suppose it does look 
a little by way of being like that.”’ 

“Wicked fellow!” She leaned forward and tapped his 
shoulder chidingly with two fingers. ‘‘I know what you 
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waste any time wondering what the 
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wish the mos’ in the worl’—you wish to get into mischi 
That is it! No, sir, I will jus’ take you in han’!”’ : 

‘“When will you take me?”’ he asked boldly. | 

At this, the pleasant murmur of laughter—half act 
and half suggested—with which she underlined the « 
versation became loud and clear, as she allowed ] 
vivacious glance to strike straight into his upturned ey 
and answered : § 

“As long as a little turn roun’ the hill, now. Cavali 
Corni Hy 

To Mellin’s surprise and delight the Italian immediat 
descended from the victoria without the slightest ; 
pearance of irritation; on the contrary, he was urbane t 
fine degree, and, upon Madame de Vaurigard’s forma 
introducing him to Mellin, saluted the latter with gre 
politeness, expressing, in good English, a hope that tk 
might meet often. When the American was installed 
the Countess’ side she spoke to the driver in Italian, a 
they began to move slowly along the ilex avenue, | 
coachman reining his horses to a walk. 

““You speak Italian?” she inquired. | 

“Oh, not a great deal more than a smattering,” 
replied airily —a truthful answer, inasmuch as a vocab 
consisting simply of ‘‘quanty costy” and ‘‘troppo” cam 
be seriously considered much more than a smatteri 
Fortunately, she made no test of his linguistic attainme; 
but returned to her former subject. | 

‘“Ah, yes, all the worl’ to-day know’ the new class 
American,”’ she said—‘‘your class. Many year’ ago 
have another class which Europe didn’ like. That 
when the American was ter-rible! He was the—wha 
that you call?—Oh, yes; he ‘make himself,’ yousay: t 
is it. My frien’, he wasabomin-able/ He brag’; he tz 
through the nose; yes, and he was niggardly, rich as‘ 
was! But you, you yo’ng men of the new generation, } 
are gentlemen of the idleness; you are aristocrats, w 
polish an’ with culture. An’ yet you throw your mo) 
away —yes, you throw it to poor Europe, as if to a begga’ 

‘No, no,” he protested with an indulgent laugh w 
confessed that the truth was really ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

“Your smile betray’ you!’’ she cried triumphan' 
‘More than jus’ bein’ guilty of that fault, I am goin’ 
tell you of others. You are not the ole-time—what i 
you say?—Ah, yes, the ‘goody-goody.’ I have heard } 
great American frien’, Honor-able Chanlair Pedlow, | 
it the Sonday-school. Is it not? Yes, you are not | 
Sonday-school yo’ng men, you an’ your class!” 

“No,” he said, bestowing a long glance upon a sti 
nurse who was sitting on a bench near the drive x 
attending to twins in a perambulator. ‘‘No, we're } 
exactly dissenting parsons.” 

“Ah, no!” She shook her head at him prettily. « ‘Ww 
are wicked! You are up into all the mischief! HaveI) 
hear what wild sums you risk at your game, that pok? 
You are famous for it.” 

‘Oh, we play,” he admitted with a reckless laugh, “kt 

I suppose we do jy 
rather high.” 
- “High!” she echa 
“Souzands ! But thei 
not all.. Ha, haya 
naughty one! Hay. 
not observe you loot 
at the ladies who drivil 
and down the Pinciii 
their bes’ dress tove 


play’? Wicked, I hy 
watch’ you lookat 
them a 

“No, no,” he inif 
rupted earnestly. | 
have not once loo) 
away from you! 
couldn’t 1” 

Their eyes met, ill 
instantly hers were |W 
ered; the bright sile 
with which she had let 
rallying him faded, i@ 
there was a pause dung 
which he felt that sheid 
become very grd@é 
When she spoke, it 4 
with a little quaver, hd 
the pathos of her vee 
was so intense tha! 
evoked a sympathit 
catch in his own thn 

“But, my frien’, | 
should be that I y 
wish you to look sia 
me, or tospeak so tom? 

“TI beg your pardon!” he exclaimed, almost inco? 
ently. ‘‘I surely didn’t mean to hurt your feelings # 
wouldn’t do anything you’d think ungentlemanly for 
world!”’ a 


I 
i 
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‘Her eyes lifted again to his with what he had no diffi- 
Ity in recognizing as a look of perfect trust; but behind 
at he perceived a darkling sadness. 

/There was a moment of silence. 

/“T know it is true,” she murmured, her gaze now 
ady and full upon his face—‘‘I know. But, you see, 
lere are time’ when a woman has sorrow—sorrow of one 
‘nd—when she mus’ be sure that there is only—only 
‘spec’ in the hearts of her frien’s.”’ ‘ 
With that the intended revelation was complete, 
'd the young man understood, as clearly as if she 
'd told him in so many words, that she was not 
widow and that her husband was the cause of her 
rrow. His quickened instinct marvelously divined (or 
ie it was conveyed to him by some intangible method 
} hers) that the Count de Vauri- 
* was a very bad case, but that 


e would not be willing to divorce 
‘m 

“Tknow,”’ heanswered, profound- 
‘touched. ‘‘I understand.” 

In silent gratitude she laid her 
‘nd for a second upon his sleeve. 
‘ten her face brightened, and she 
‘id gayly: 

“But we shall not talk of me/ 
tus see how we can keep you out 
‘mischief, at leas’ for a little while. 
isnow very well what you will do 
fmight: you will go to Salone 
jargherita an’ sit in a box Me 
“No, indeed, I shall not!” 

“Ah, yes, you will!” she laughed. 
Sut, until dinner, let me keep you 
fm wickedness. Come to tea jus’ 
’z me, not at the hotel, but at 
{2 little apartment I have taken, 
jiere it is quiet. The music is 
fish’, an’ all those pretty girl’ 
42 goin’ away, you see. I am not 
‘fish if I take you from the Pincio 
iw. You will come?” 


: 


vats 


{[ WAS some fair dream that 
would be gone too soon, he told 
Inself, as they drove rapidly 
trough the twilight streets, down 
fm the Pincio and up the long 
spe of the Quirinal. They came 
ta stop in the gray courtyard of 
ébalazzo, and ascended in a sleepy 
évator to the fifth floor. Emerg- 
it, they encountered a tall man 
10 was turning away from the 
(untess’ door, which he had just 
(sed. The landing was not lighted, 
2d, for a moment, he failed to see 
ts American following Madame de 
\urigard. 
‘‘Eow, it’s you, is it?” he said in- 
fmally. ‘‘Waitin’ a devil of a 
ligtimefor you. I’ve gawt a mes- 
sre for you. He’s comin’. He 
\ites that Cooley a 
‘Attention !” she interrupted 
ider her breath, and, stepping for- 
¥rd quickly, touched the bell. ‘‘I 
Ive brought a frien’ of our 
Car, droll Cooley with me to tea. 
Imsieur Mellin, you mus’ make 
juaintance with Monsieur Sneyd. 
1, is English, but we shall forgive 
In because he is a such ole frien’ 
(mine.” 
“Ah, yes,” said Mellin. ‘Re- 
Imber seeing you on the boat, ee ie a 
Iming across the pond.”’ 
a ev coss,’’ responded Mr. Sneyd cordially. ‘I 
wsn’t so fawchnit as to meet you, but dyuh eold 
(oley’s talked ev you often. Heop I sh’ll see maw of 
y1 hyuh.” 
\ very trim, very intelligent-looking maid opened the 
Cor, and the two men followed Madame de Vaurigard 
'0 a square hall, hung with tapestries and lighted by two 
Cidles of a Brobdingnagian species Mellin had heretofore 
'n only in cathedrals. Here Mr. Sneyd paused. 
“I weon’t be bawthring you,” he said. “Just a wad 
Wh you, Cantess, and I’m off.” 
‘The intelligent-looking maid drew back some heavy 
¢ tains leading to a salon beyond the hall, and her mis- 
38 smiled brightly at Mellin. 
‘T shall keep him to jus’ his one word,” she said, as the 
ing man passed between the curtains. 
t was a nobly proportioned room that he entered, so 
se that, in spite of the amount of old furniture it con- 
1ed, the first impression it gave was one of spaciousness. 
dels of carved and blackened wood lined the walls 


higher than his head; above them, Spanish leather 
gleamed, here and there, with flickerings of red and gilt, 
reflecting dimly a small but brisk wood fire which crackled 
in a carved stone fireplace. His feet slipped on the floor of 
polished tiles and wandered from silky rugs to lose them- 
selves in great black bearskins as in unmown sward. He 
went from the portrait of a ‘‘cinquecento”’ cardinal to a 
splendid triptych set over a Gothic chest, from a cabinet 
sheltering a collection of old glass to an Annunciation 
by an unknown Primitive. He told himself that this was 
a “‘room in a book,” and became dreamily assured that 
he was a man in a book. Finally, he stumbled upon 
something almost grotesquely out of place: a large, 
new, perfectly-appointed card-table with a sliding top, 
a smooth, thick, green cover and patent compartments. 


“I am so Happy to Fin’ Myself in Rome that I Forget Ever’sing!’’ 


He halted before this incongruity, regarding it with 
astonishment. Then a light laugh rippled behind him, 
and he turned to find Madame de Vaurigard seated in a 
big, red Venetian chair by the fire. 

She wore a black lace dress, almost severe in fashion, 
which gracefully emphasized her slenderness; and she sat 
with her knees crossed, the firelight twinkling on the beads 
of her slipper, on her silken instep, and flashing again from 
the rings upon the slender fingers she had clasped about 
her knee. 

She had lit a thin, little Russian cigarette. 

“You see?”’ she laughed. ‘‘I mus’ keep up with the 
time. I mus’ do somesing to hold my frien’s about me. 
Even the ladies like to play now—that breedge w’ich is so 
tiresome—they play, play, play! And you—you Ameri- 
cans, you refuse to endure us, if we do not let you play. 
So for my frien’s when they come to my house—if they 
wish it, there is that foolish little table. I fear’’—she con- 
cluded with a bewitching affectation of sadness—‘‘ they 
prefer that to talkin’ wiz me.”’ 
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“You know that couldn’t be so, Comtesse,” he said. ‘‘I 
would rather talk to you than—than ft 

“Ah, yes, you say so, Monsieur!’’ She looked at him 
gravely ; a little sigh seemed to breathe upon her lips; she 
leaned forward nearer the fire, her face wistful in the thin, 
rosy light, and it seemed to him he had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful in his life. 

He came across to her and sat upon a stool at her feet. 

“On my soul,” he began huskily, ‘‘I swear 4 

She laid her finger on her lips, shaking her head gently; 
and he was silent, while the intelligent maid—at that 
moment entering —arranged a tea-table and departed. 

‘‘American an’ Russian, they are the worse,” said the 
Countess thoughtfully, as she served him with a generous 
cup, laced with rum, ‘‘but the American, he is the bes’ to 
play wiz.” Mellin found her irre- 
sistible when she said ‘‘wiz.’’ 

“Why is that?” 

“Oh, the Russian play high, yes 
—but the American” —she laughed 
delightedly and stretched her arms 


wide—‘‘he make’ it alla joke! He 
is beeg like his beeg country. If he 
win or lose, he don’ care! Ah, I 


mus’ tell you of my great American 
frien’, that Honor-able Chanlair 
Pedlow, who is comin’ to Rome. 
You have heard of Honor-able 
Chanlair Pedlow in America?”’ 

“‘T remember hearing that name.” 

‘*Ah, I shall make you know him. 
He is a man of distinction; he did 
sit in your Chamber of Deputies— 
what you call it?—yes, your Con- 
grass. He is funny, eccentric— 
always he roar like a lion—Boum! 
—but so simple, so good, a man of 
such fine heart—so lovable!” 

“T’ll be glad to meet him,” said 
Mellin coldly. 

““An’, oh, yes, I almos’ forget to 
tell you,” she went on, ‘‘your frien’, 
that dear Cooley, he is on his way 
from Monte Carlo in his automobile. 
I have a note from him to-day.” 

““Good sort of fellow, little Cooley, 
in his way,” remarked her compan- 
ion graciously. ‘“‘Not especially 
intellectual or that, you know. His 
father was a manufacturer chap, I 
believe. I suppose you saw a lot 
of him in Paris?”’ 

‘‘Wh, I thought he is dead!” 

“The father is; I mean, little 
Cooley.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ she laughed softly. 
““We had some gay times, a little, 
party of us. We shall be happy 
here, too; youwillsee. Imus’ make 
a little dinner very soon, but not 
unless you will come. You will?” 

“Do you want me very much?” 

He placed his empty cup on the 
table and leaned closer to her, smil- 
ing. She did not smile in response; 
instead, her eyes fell and there was 
the faintest, pathetic quiver of her 
lower lip. 

‘‘Already you know that,’’ she 
said in a low voice. 

She rose quickly, turned away 
from him and walked across the 
room to the curtains which opened 
upon the hall. One of these she 
drew back. 

““My frien’, you mus’ go now,” 
she said in the same low voice. 
“To-morrow I will see you again. 
Come at four an’ you shall drive with me—but not— 
not more—now. Please!”’ 

She stood waiting, not looking at him, but with her 
head bent and eyes veiled. As he came near she put out 
a limp hand. He held it for a few seconds of distinctly 
emotional silence, then strode swiftly into the hall. 

She immediately let the curtain fall behind him, and, as 
he got his hat and coat, he heard her catch her breath 
sharply with a sound like a little sob. 

Dazed with glory, he returned to the hotel. In the lobby 
he approached the glittering concierge and said firmly: 

““What is the Salone Margherita? Can you get mea box 
there to-night?” 


IV 
E CONFESSED to Madame the next afternoon as 
they drove out the Appian Way. ‘‘A fellow must 
have just a bit of a fling, you know,” he said; ‘‘and, 
really, Salone Margherita isn’t so tremendously wicked.”’ 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Boardwalk is the Most Artificial Thing in the World 


NE sweet young thing 
QO came along the Board- 
walk in a gorgeous 
rolling-chair, with a bunch 
of American Beauty roses 
sticking out of the window 
and an eighty-five-dollar Teddy bear beside her, and 
flanked by adoring youths with their trousers rolled up so 
far at the bottoms that the brilliancy of their socks and 
the thinness of their shanks could be observed simulta- 
neously. Another sweet young thing walked be- 
hind, close to a husky young person whose socks 
were not on display and whose hatband was 
plain black, dipping regularly into a box of salt- 
water taffy. Both sweet young things were happy. 
And that tells the story of Atlantic City. You 
can get anything you want in that Metropolis of 
Pleasure. No income is so gross the swelling 
cannot be taken out of it expeditiously, and no 
purse so slender it cannot provide enjoyment of 
some kind. Atlantic City has issued a perpetual 
challenge to the universe to come and inspect 
her wares. Satisfaction guaranteed, but no 
money refunded. Bring any sum you like, and 
you can spend it all. You want room and board 
for a dollar a day? Step this way, please. You 
desire a palatial suite for five hundred a week? 
Certainly. Show the gentleman to the royal 
apartments facing the sea. Hungry? There is a 
frankfurter stand just over there, or you can go 
in to a fifteen-course dinner here—and be careful 
not to step on the priceless Sévres vases that are 
sprinkled about so lavishly. You think you 
would like to bathe in a private section of the 
ocean, and much prefer a silk bathing costume? 
Easiest thing in the world. And over here the 
suits are rented for a quarter, which gives you the privi- 
lege of all the ocean between the Boardwalk and Spain. 
There are more sides to Atlantic City than there are to a 
successful politician. You can be as secluded as the 
ancient who occupies the inner niche in the last corridor in 
the Catacombs, or as public as the man who gives out the 
transfers at the corner of 

Thirty-fourth Street and 


will care. Spend yourmoney 
in a minute or spend it ina 
month, and it is all the same, 
so long as you spend it. 
Atlantie City is not an elee- 
mosynary institution. It is 
a highly-specialized organi- 
zation for the purpose of 
providing pleasure at so 
much a chunk, the “‘so 
much” not to be preceded 
by the irritating ‘how 
much?” if you are the kind 
of a person Atlantic City 
likes to see, but always to 
be regulated by the essen- 
tial ‘‘as much’’—as you 
have. Leave your troubles 
in your home, and come 
on in; the water’s fine. 


<=” Broadway, in New York. 

* ID You can pursue any pastime 

| 2S °c} you prefer, from hunting 

ath butterflies to being them, 
aa and nobody will ask any 
é Ma) \\\' questions, because nobody 
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Atlantic City—The Universal Provider of Pleasures 


BY SAMUEL GY BE ier Ee 


The contest between the ondulation Marcel and the 
ondulation Atlantic is fiercer this season than ever before, 
and the poor, old, sad, sea waves seem to be losing about 
one lap in every four. There may be centres of fashion and 


She Doesn’t See Why People with Such Figures Want to 
Deck Themselves Out in That Way 


wealth where the ondulation Marcel has given way to some 
other triumph of the hairdresser’s art, but not in Atlantic 
City. Down there it is all the rage. No lady can expect to 
attract even a passing glance unless her hair ondulates 
according to the prescribed standards. It isn’t necessary to 
look out at the sea to see waves during the crowded hours 
on the Boardwalk. All one has to do is to stand aside and 
gaze at the throng, and a wave effect will be observed that 
makes the sea seem utterly old-fashioned and no-account; 
for the sea has been ondulating all these years with the 
same color effects, and here a kaleidoscope would be 
abashed, especially a kaleidoscope where the primary tints 
run from almost-red to pretty-nearly blond. 

Every seashore resort is predicated on the general 
theory that it is the place for rest and change. That 
is eminently true of Atlantic City. You can get rest there 
— if you like. There is positively no objection to rest. 
Acres of soft, white sand invite you to repose. If you want 
to sprawl in the sun or the shade nobody will disturb you. 
Possibly, some tourist may take you for a figure modeled 
in sand and throw down a dime to help the modeler ‘‘com- 
plete my education” —and it seems that most of the 
modelers must be very hard to educate, for they have been 
years finishing their courses —but that will be a momentary 
vexation. 

Rest all you like. Inhale the ozone that comes three 
thousand miles gratefully to your lungs. Fill up on air 
and soak in the sun. Go ahead. That is what you came 
for, you know—rest. 

Sounds fine, doesn’t it? Think of the stuffy office and 
the wearisome store. Chance here to rest and loaf and 
forget all about the little troubles of life. Going to take it, 
too, every one of you. Certainly! But you won't. 
Sprawl on the sand? 


Not while the Boardwalk is there. 


Not while the Boardws 
lures you to gallop upa 
down, up and down, un 
your feet feel as big 
watermelons and as hot) 
tamales, and the only co 
fort you have is the thought that every other pair of | 
lamming along that pine parade feels just as big and ji 
as hot as yours. And, at night, the feverish change fr 
the comfortable clothes of the day to the starched tortt 
of the stiff shirt, and from the light, cool dres 
to the gown bought especially to rest in—in ho 
lobbies—and the exciting hours that are pass 
watching the new arrivals and wondering whi 
they got enough money to get to the shore. _ 
Being, as has been said, primarily a place | 
rest and change, the geniuses who purvey pleasi 
at Atlantic City have thoughtfully given the vis 
ors unlimited opportunities to do exactly wl 
they can do at home. They know human natu 
The young man who plays billiards at home¢ 
—and does—spend hours at his favorite pastin 
The young man who bowls finds bowling-alleys 
every hand. The young woman who wants 
shop will discover shops of all sorts, and she ¢ 
change her dresses oftener than she could at hor 
for she probably has brought a few new ones w 
her that home has, as yet, never seen. Of cour 
there is the sea; but the sea is only an incide 
While it is perfectly true that very few of ¢ 
interior towns have the sea adjacent, one ca 
spend one’s time fussing over a sea, a mere oce; 
It is complimented as being perfectly grand 
forgotten, and that is about all a sea could expe 
The Boardwalk is the apotheosis of Atlantic Ci 
Other seaside places have built: boardwalks, | I 
Atlantic City has The Boardwalk—seven miles of it- 
covered, mostly, with eager tourists who let Nature ta 
care of herself, while they look at the other people w 
walking, also, and not paying much attention to Natu 
It takes the highest kind of artificiality to make Nat 
a magnet for most. of us, and the Boardwalk is the 
artificial thing in the world—except some of the 
who use it. The procession starts in the morning, 
when the few visitors who are really there for hea 
out and use it, look at the sea and watch the diggers 
mine for clams where, later 
in the day, the bathers will 
gather. Along about ten 
o'clock the chair parade 
begins, at that time consist- 
ing mostly of chairs contain- 
ing aged persons rolled by 
dutiful daughters, or sons-in- ee 
law, or sons, or wives, or j 
husbands, who do their task Py 
and wonder pensively how 
long it will be before the will 
can be probated. Then, the 
bathers appear, and the piers 
begin to get their patrons, 
and between eleven and 
twelve everybody is there. 
Atlantic City is an American- 
plan town. By one o’clock 
everybody is at dinner— 
some of the hotels call it 
luncheon, but it is dinner, 
just the same, to about all 
the visitors. The walk is 
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sost deserted. The shops close and there is not much 
ing until three o’clock, when the afternoon dresses 
‘som. The tide on the walk ebbs at six. Everybody 
At eight all are out again. The auctions are in full 
. The rolling-chairs are rumbling in one unbroken 
from Chelsea to the Inlet, almost, and back again. 
| bands play on the piers. The roller-skaters attract 
ntion by grace, or lack of it, and it is noisy and gay, 
everybody is breathless from trying so hard to rest. 
| lights go out at midnight. The rathskellers begin 
1. At two o’clock almost everybody is in bed, and the 
zets a chance to boom a little with some possibility of 
sing itself heard. 
» is reliably reported that people live in Atlantic City— 
ally live there—all the year around. The Census 
(artment gives the place a respectable figure, and it is 
jain there is a mayor, and all that sort of municipal 
thinery. Still, the casual visitor would never find this 
ifor every place that isn’t a hotel seems to bea boarding- 
ise, and every boarding-house is a hotel, unless it is a 
age, and every cottage has a grand name. Where the 
residents keep themselves over 
night is a problem nobody has 
time to work out. Of course, 
somebody has to live there. It 
is necessary to look after all 
these tourists and visitors and 
pleasure-seekers, and extract 
their money as painlessly as 
possible. Still, living there all 
the time must have its draw- 
backs. It must be like living 
in the middle of a three-ringed 
circus. 
; The hotels play the whole 
ap gamut of expenditure, from the 
big million—or is it trillion? — 
dollar double-jointed ones to the 
little ones on the side streets, 
and the littler the hotel the more 
a aristocratic its name. There are 
not many hotels in the place 
i, American names, except when the names happen to 
ehe names of the Americans who built them. They 
42 ransacked England and France for titles, leaning 
aly toward the estates of the nobility, and 
a ist of them sounds like a catalogue of palaces 
1 seats of dukes and earls, with here and 
he a marquis and a baronet. English names 
preferred. They have looted that country 
jitles for their hostelries. If somebody will 
ip a highfalutin name from back of Bury St. 
aes or Stoke Pogis and take it to Atlantic 
he will be able to dispose of it at a profit. 
ty soon, unless more names are obtainable, 
will be obliged to begin naming their hotels 
iW American names, which will be deplor- 
1. Who would want to stop at a place named 
in American, when he can go, just as well, to 
tel that has a crest on its notepaper and is 
a| d after the estate of a prince? 
wasn’t so long ago that the hotels in 
intic City were wooden affairs, the biggest 
‘i run by Quakers, who were strict and Qua- 
be but didn’t let their friendly feelings get 
‘ 


better of them when they made out their 
uy. The Quakers are there still, but the past 
on years have brought a great change in the 
Ols. They build them of brick and stone now, 
hye them up to dizzy heights and appoint 


Except Some of the People Who Use It 


them luxuriously. A stroller on the Boardwalk is con- 
fronted with the perpetual problem: Where did they get 
enough money to build them? After he has figured on 
that for a time, without finding the answer, he can divert 
himself still further with the question: Where do the 
other people get the money to stay in them? However, 


Most of the Modelers Must be Very Hard to Educate, 
for They Have Been Years Finishing Their Courses 


they do build them, and the people do stay in them, and 
they build more of them, and more people stay in them 
— but, pshaw, there is only one Atlantic City! So why 
cast up? 

There are hotels where you are looked upon as an in- 
truder and not acquainted with the best social usages of 
Sewickley or Chevy Chase if you appear after six o’clock 
without evening clothes; and hotels where, if you do 
wear your evening clothes, the guests think you are a 
waiter. The lobbies of some of them have so many 
mahogany chairs in them that they look like showrooms 
of furniture stores, and the lobbies of others are furnished, 
mainly, with a water-cooler and a couple of bell-boys. 
You can get as much luxury as you crave. It is graded to 
an exact scale. If you feel the need of salt-water baths in 


Looked upon as an Intruder and Not Acquainted with the Best 
Social Usages of Sewickley or Chevy Chase 
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the morning, that will cost you so much extra; but, if you 
can get along with fresh water, you will be favored witha 
slight reduction. The old system of shoving guests into 
four-by-six coffins, where it was necessary to climb over the 
footboard of the bed to get into the room, prevails only on 
the side streets. If you go to a hotel that gives you a view 
of the sea through a window, the sea appears in the bill, 
although you do not know exactly where. If you want to 
sit in a mahogany easy-chair in a lobby and look at two 
hundred other people who are vacuously sitting in mahog- 
any chairs in the same lobby, that is a privilege that is 
tangibly represented in the week’s toll, although it may be 
intangible when you cast your eye over the items. 

You go to Atlantic City for your health—perhaps. The 
hotel people are not there for theirs. It is an equitable 
arrangement. You donot have to stop ina palace if you 
do not desire to. You can stop at a cottage down by the 
railroad tracks if you prefer. The fact is that most people 
go to Atlantic City because the 
hotels are there—the big ones. 

They are such fine places to see 

life and enjoy it. Why, papa 

saves his salary for three = 

months and mamma frets and ; 
fusses and fumes with the 
dressmaker from April to the 
middle of July, and then there 
is the glorious splash at an 
ocean-front hotel, where papa 
buys a twenty-five-cent cigar 
and struts in his Tuxedo, and 
mamma hurries in at three 
o'clock, so she can be all hooked 
up and ready to come down in 
the elevator at six and walk a 
hundred feet into the dining- 
room and show that gown. 
Mamma isn’t comfortable; nor 
is papa. There is that haunt- 
ing fear that, perhaps, papa 
should have bought a spike- 
tailed coat instead of letting 
the tailor shove off a Tuxedo on him, and mamma is 
morally certain that that gown on that thin thing, over 
there, cost more than hers, although, for pity’s sake, she 
doesn’t see why people with such figures want 
to deck themselves out in that way. 

All the ocean front of Atlantic City is built for 
the splashers. The philosophy of the place is 
that you are here now and may never come 
again. Therefore, let’s attend to you while you 
are here, for the future is mighty uncertain. 
Laying aside the amusement enterprises, like the 
shows, and the merry-go-rounds, and all that 
sort of thing, the astute persons who are running 
the shops and the hotels know you are there 
with a certain amount of legal tender for the 
purchase of whatever may strike your fancy, 
whether it is an opulent apartment or a genuine, 
imported, ancient, hand-made rug. They all 
strive to please. If you are splashing in your 
new clothes, and sister is splashing in her prin- 
cesse gown and her pearl dog-collar, and mother 
is pretty nifty herself —gray-haired women are so 
distinguished, don’t you think ?—especially when 
they wear those subdued, shimmering things— 
and papa is splashing, but thinking all the time 
how much it is per splash, far be it from the 
Atlantic City people not to afford you a proper 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


SAVING BY AVF 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


fifty-one salaried men working in 

a large office. None received less 
than one thousand dollars a year. 
Twenty-three had never saved any- 
thing, or made an attempt to do so. 
Thirteen had saved for a time and quit. Fifteen had 
acquired saving habits and held on. Out of the latter, 
nine owned their homes, while six possessed securities or 
other investments apart from the houses they lived in. 

What the census-taker wanted to learn most of all, 
however, was how many of these men kept account of their 
personal incomes and outgoes. It was found that all the 
economists who had investments 
kept books, and also four who had 
not. The other five savers set aside 
something for the future without 
taking steps to learn where the rest 
of their money went. But among 
the thirty-six non-savers and ex- 
savers not one kept personal ac- 
counts. This was the point the 
census man was after. 

“T can’t get ahead, somehow,”’ 
is the non-saver’s alibi. ‘Yes, I 
earn good money, but don’t see 
where it all goes.”’ 

The reason he doesn’t see is 
usually plain enough—he has never 
taken the trouble to find out by 
keeping track of his expenditures 
six months or a year. If he did, 
he might learn things that would 
indicate where the margin that 
ought to be saved was being frit- 
tered away. 

It was a clerk, earning fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, who couldn’t 
imagine where his surplus went. In 
five years his salary had increased twenty-five percent. Yet 
it vanished in expenditures to the last dollar. Struggling 
to keep out of debt, he economized on the major items of 
outgo—moved into a cheaper apartment, nursed last sum- 
mer’s suit, smoked fewer cigars, cut down amusements. 

There is a certain headache rising from a bacteriological 
disorder known as toxemia. Many a sufferer from this 
malady reduces his tobacco allowance, adopts a vegetable 
diet and cultivates other physiological virtues, in the hope 
that leading a better life will exorcise his recurring agony. 
As a matter of fact, though, a little teamwork by chemist 
and physician is needed, the former making a delicate test 
for indican, which is a poisonous toxin, and the latter 
prescribing simple antiseptic treatment. 

This clerk’s income had toxemia. 

Cutting down rent, clothes and theatre tickets didn’t 
reach the seat of the disease. But six months’ rigorous 
accounting of personal outgo, to each penny, showed the 
minute forms of expense that were sapping his margin for 
saving. It was being squandered in dimes, nickels and 
even coppers. For one thing, he had the newspaper habit. 
Three papers each week-day, with three on Sundays, ran 
to more than twenty dollars a year. Analysis of six 
months’ aggregate of forty-five dollars for carfare showed 
that about twenty dollars was absolutely necessary, and 
the rest laziness. The news-stand habit cost him twenty 
to forty dollars a year in magazines and novels, some of 
which could be dispensed with, others bought wholesale 
by subscription, and still others had for nothing at the 
public library. 

Most of his major expenditures were justified because they 
returned comfort, self-respect, rest, earning power. But 
the nasty nest of minor outgoes had little justification. Ten 
dollars more for a suit of clothes looked like extravagance, 
and wasn’t. Five cents to ride six blocks didn’t look ex- 
travagant, but was. Not what he paid the landlord each 
month, but the change he carried loose—there was the 
leakage. 

In the year after finding out where his surplus went, 
this clerk saved $150. He began by prescribing an anti- 
septic treatment. If trifles sapped his substance, these 
must be penalized. So he doubled the cost of certain 
articles. A twenty-five-cent novel meant a fifty-cent out- 
lay in change to him, the other quarter going into savings. 
Newspapers cost five cents apiece, and car rides ten cents. 
For every dollar spent in loose change he made it a rule to 
save another dollar. 

There are three forms of accounting that can be applied 
to one’s own finances, according to the nature of income 
and outgo. 

Keeping tab on all expenditures for a few months shows 
up, in the aggregate, many items that may be considered 


A THRIFT census was taken among 
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“‘ We’d Better Go into Newark and Buy a Few 
Necessaries for the House”’ 
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unimportant where no account is kept, and indicates where 
the knife may be applied. When the economist has ana- 
lyzed the trifles and eliminated those not worth what they 
cost, the rest can be purchased out of a definite weekly 
allowance of change, making it easy to keep books. 
Another form of accounting, that of tabulating and 
analyzing items of income, is even more important to 
(and, perhaps, as little followed 
by) the man and woman work- 
ing on commission instead of 
salary, or whose earnings come 
in the shape of fees for tuition, 


clients, as does the public 
stenographer, etc. 
ing of this character reveals 
the profitable kinds of income, 
and the unprofitable—which 
are usually more important. 
It shows where to concentrate 
working energy. 


tant than these—the schedule 
of obligations and debts that 
one must meet in the future. 


to begin preparing to meet 
some heavy outgoes. Yet 
many a man who knows what 
he earns and spends is con- 
tent to trudge blindly into the 
future on expenses, giving no thought to an obligation till 
it is presented asa bill. In such cases the obligation often 
comes out of the woods like a highwayman. 

“Bert, if you can come home early Saturday, we’d 
better go into Newark and buy a few necessaries for the 
house,” said the wife of a magazine editor last spring. 
They lived in the suburbs. 

Bert knew that a rug was needed, and seeds for the 
garden and curtains and other sundries. On Saturday he 
set out with the impression that forty dollars he had in his 
pocket would see him through comfortably. But before 
they got home that night his forty dollars had vanished, 
and seventy more had been laid out on the installment 
plan. 

In the same publication office with Bert is a sub-editor 
earning less salary. But he could never be saddled with an 
unforeseen debt in that fashion—though he would pur- 
chase, too, on as liberal a scale as his chief. 

This sub-editor’s obligations are tabulated months 
ahead, and anticipated, and managed, and, in some 
instances, abolished altogether in so far as they make 
periodical demands for a considerable sum of money. 

Every year, in January, a hundred dollars is needed for 
life-insurance premiums. This item has been taken out of 
the emergency class by the purchase of a home bank, into 
which twenty-five cents is dropped daily through one 
week, and thirty cents through the next, then twenty-five 
again, and so on through the year. 
This takes care of life insurance. 

As a cash account shows where 
the money comes from and goes 
to, so a schedule of future debts 
shows critical periods of the year 
when heavy expenditures must be 
met. Spring and fall, for ex- 
ample, are seasons that require 
preparation and skillful financing. 
Clothing must be purchased then, 
furniture and furnishings re- 
newed, and, perhaps, the family 
moved to a new home. 

This sub-editor has a definite 
clothing allowance for each mem- 
ber of the family, and itis payable 
in two installments. He makes 
his appropriation for clothes in 
February and August, however, 
instead of waiting for spring and 
autumn, This is done for two 
reasons—first, to remove those 
items from his seasons of heavy 
expenditure, and to profit by sales 


sales of art objects, the render- 
ing of service to a number of 


Account- 


A third sort of personal ac- 
counting is still more impor- 


A year is often none too early 


- 
She Made Out a Check for Forty Dollars 


August 24, 1s: 


. 


of clothing in those months. Wir 
clothes are cheap in ust, Fite 


summer clothes in August. Fift 
cent. of the clothing worn by a far 
can be purchased eight months aby 

All his small debts are cleared ou 
the way in anticipation of spring and fall expenditures. ' 
doctor’s bill is asked for, and other accounts of like nat 
paid; for such small fry among debts have a way of h 
hidden until there isan unusual demand for money foro} 
purposes, and then come to light. No credit accounts 
permitted if they can be avoided. This sub-editor, a 
to Newark to buy ‘‘a few necessaries,” has had them ta 
lated for weeks, and knows prices and qualities. So 
appropriation is not exceeded. He has his eye on a 
weeks before it comes due. He has the summer vacai 
accurately scheduled, and holiday expenditures, an¢ 
his plans are never upset, and he doesn’t wind up a sea 
of heavy expenditure with the feeling that the world 
somehow swindled him. : 

Bert, the editor-in-chief, remarked one day that suc 
system of accounting looked to him very much like er 
ing a lot of bridges before one got to them. The ¢ 
editor said he thought it was making certain that t] 
was any bridge at all. 4 

Another interesting pair, known as ‘‘the two Joh 
went to work for the same firm after leaving school, yi 
ago. 

John Williams was recognized as a financial man f 
the first, and soon became accountant. In twenty- 
years he has handled millions of other people’s mo 
accurately, without loss, and never a dollar of it has st 
to his fingers. He must have got into a habit of regarc 
all money impersonally, however, for never a dollar of 
own has stuck to his fingers, either. At forty-odd he is 
accountant, and lives in a rented house. 

As for the other youngster, John Morgan, nobody ( 
thought of him as a financier. His talent was assume 
be administrative, and he rose to the general man; 
ment. Yet to-day he owns a fine home and a cow 
house, has traveled much abroad, educated four child 
and is well-to-do. 

“Morgan always had a knack at handling his ip 
money,” said the senior partner of this firm. ‘‘ Willi 
seemed to look at a dollar of his own from the standp 
of what it would buy. Give him Receipts, and his i 
was to make Disbursements balance them—and he alw 
did. With Morgan, a dollar of his own was somethin; 
be put to work, like a new boy. Long before he was finc 
work for our money, he found employment for his 0 
Some folks imagine that this is an indication of Morg 
executive ability. But I think it’s just the other ° 
about —handling his own money helped him to learn adr 
istration. If aman learns to finance himself he can hal 
bigger things—there’s no school like it.” hf 

This matter of personal finance is considered so im 
tant by a large manufacturing corporation in the Mi 
West that one of the details inquired into when appl 
tion is made for a position is, ‘‘How much have 
saved?’’ From the applicant’s ability in handling his 
income, his ability in other directions is gauged. t 

‘‘When a man reaches thirty,” says the vice-presit 
of this concern, ‘‘and applies for a salaried place with 
and needs an advance for railroad fare or some other 
we put it down that that man has not been succes 
There are some exceptions to this rule. Savings mayh 
been swept away by sickness or de: 
But exceptions are few.” 5 

When a man has saved mol 
reasons this employer, he has PI 
ably worked out a system of fir 
ing himself. So his mind is 
debts and money worries, and hi 
give company business his w 
attention. Time and again, it 
been found that the best emp 
in the long run, is the one who 
save the most money. cesthet 


the careless genius distances the f 
plodder. But twenty years’ e 
rience demonstrates that sta 
power is better than speed. 
On this account, the company 
given attention to its employees’ 
sonal finances, and helps them 2 
age and save without too m 
interference or paternalism. __ 
Its force of salesmen, for insté 
embraces more than a_ thous®| 
men, scattered over the whole wo 
Each man has his territory. Let 


rbear of an overdue note or a mortgage prey on his 
id, and it may mean decrease in his sales. 

‘he company first starts the salesman right. He is 
igned to territory on commission. Usually money must 
, advanced him for expenses, against future earnings. 
\ alesman ordinarily regards such an advance as ‘“‘easy 
ney,” for it comes before it is earned. So the district 
nager writes him a fatherly letter, emphasizing the fact 
Jt advance money isn’t as easy as it looks, that it must be 
d back in hard hustling, and advises that it be spent 
e carefully than money already earned. 

oon the salesman is making commissions. But some of 
customers may be poor credit risks. A credit balance of 
+ned commissions is therefore held back by the company 
sover this chance of loss, and after that, the salesman 
ives a weekly check for earnings due him. One week 
}, check may be large, and next week small. The com- 
iy finds it well to counsel its salesmen when the first 
se check is sent, showing them how to finance their lean 
‘ks from their fat ones. 

‘his system of holding back a credit balance has led 
‘ay of its men to leave surplus commissions in the com- 
y’s hands until five hundred to two thousand dollars 
/ accumulated, when it is drawn for safe investment. 
: of the best men in Western territory has purchased 
peral farms with such accumulations of surplus, and 
‘lay puts all his spare money into hogs. It is said, jest- 
yy, that a hog is now his unit in reckoning all values. 
/Thrift proverbs seldom help a man save,’ adds this 
j-president. ‘‘They’re not specific enough. But I often 
‘lown and figure with one of our men on the percentage 
arnings he ought to put aside, and show him how to 
j2 it. That is really helpful. When an employee has a 
e money ahead, his mindis easy. He is not afraid that 
‘nething may happen.’ When he is afraid of that, it 
irferes with his earning capacity, for worry destroys his 
ital poise. A man can’t be plagued by money troubles 
| keep his brain and body fit.” 

the best return from savings and carefully managed 
me is, not the money accumulated, nor the interest it 
sis, but—peace of mind. The thrifty all say that. 

‘he man who finances himself and builds up a surplus is 
from worry in his work. And he is also in position to 
® certain advantages of the market in selling his serv- 
\, getting more for them from year to year, and making 
in worth more. 

/housands of salaried men might better themselves by 
ing their present places, finding employment with a 
‘e progressive and liberal concern in the same line of 
mess, or taking up another kind of work altogether. 
men do, however. They cannot finance the transfer. 
ly cannot afford to strike 
‘k for a month for the pur- 


{ 


ai 


Others are 
[ding at the first thing that 
jeto hand, and, if thrown out 
[a place to-morrow, would 
7n have to grab the first 
ig offered. They could not 
rd to wait for a congenial 
tion, or hold off for their 
fe. 
i the average non-saver finds 
ifficult to finance himself 
1 his present place to one 
fing a better salary, what 
a he hope to do in that more 
cult manceuvre of stepping 
| another job yielding per- 
£3 only half as much salary? 
| ya start toward success has 
(1 made in this way—by a 
1, able to finance the change, 
ing a job that paid less salary 
offered broader prospects. 
ne night, some years ago, a 
(ng clergyman, walking down 
adway, was hailed by a 
yy individual who seemed 
ve half in the gutter. The 
sion stopped and found that this vagrant was an old 
Piolmate. He had been the honor man of their class, 
drink had put a handicap on a fine mentality. He 
| Winding up a debauch. 
he clergyman took him to a good hotel, helped him get 
n and sober, fitted him out with decent clothes and 
‘i et-money, and, several days later, went with him to 
h office of a large life-insurance company;,to get him a job 
Ping policies. The manager of agencies knew neither of 
Hn. But both were men of good presence. The man- 
g became interested in both, and before they left had 
niged, not only the honor man, but the parson too. 
t that time the latter was earning four thousand dol- 
_and had a fine charge. It had taken him seven years 
Dj\ise from a small country church. Experience of life 
® graduating, added to great energy, had made busi- 
{ very attractive to him. So he gave up his four 
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thousand-dollar pulpit to take an 
eighteen hundred-dollar job selling life 
insurance, because he liked the prospect, 
and also because he could afford it. To- 
day he is vice-president of an insurance 
company. 

The economist with a surplus can 
often increase his earning power by 
abandoning productive effort for a year 
and taking a college or technical course 
that will fit him for a better place. 

And he can finance a rest when poor 
health demands it. Any physician will 
tell of men and women dying in har- 
ness because, during a decade or more 
of steady work at fairly good pay, they 
have not set aside the two or three 
hundred dollars that will buy a few 
months’ outdoor life. 

One fact overlooked by the man who 
won't take a little forethought and 
finance himself is the heavy charges 
that he must pay others to do it for him. 
There are plenty of people to undertake 
this—at a price. 

The installment man will carry him 
at a good rate of interest, if he doesn’t 
look ahead in household matters. 

The loan shark will, perhaps, advance 
him money, with his job as security, if he doesn’t provide 
for sickness and emergencies, charging from thirty-three 
per cent. on a three-months’ loan to 250 per cent. for a 
year. Or there is the pawnbroker, with his interest charges 
figured by the month. 

Much abuse has been poured out on industrial life 
insurance companies because they give about five cents’ 
worth of insurance for the dime their agents collect on 
small policies. But industrial policy-holders separate into 
two classes—the thrifty and unthrifty, or the man who 
finances himself and the one who won’t. A policy-holder 
who wants to be his own financier can have insurance as 
cheaply as the millionaire. If he doesn’t do this, then the 
company has to pay a collector, and it costs about half his 
premium to keep him insured at all. 

Another financier who finds it worth while to give atten- 
tion to the man who won’t finance himself is the get-rich- 
quick shark. Far more than half the victims of invest- 
ment swindles, policy games, pool-rooms and bucket shops 
are those who risk a portion of their earnings from week to 
week in hope of making a sudden strike. How thousands 
worry through the world with such a fool’s hope as the 
only outlook ahead was shown 
some months ago when the police 
raided a curious gambling scheme 
in Brooklyn. Boards with 
seventy-five holes, each contain- 
ing a sealed number from one to 
seventy-five, were placed in 
restaurants and saloons. Patrons 
drew a number in hope of getting 
the single one marked ‘‘Suit,”’ 
which called for a cheap suit of 
clothes. A sum in cents equiva- 
lent to the number drawn was 
paid foreachchance. Atthe office 
of the promoters of this game only 
a few suits were found, yet each 
board brought $28.50. 

While savings are small, noth- 
ing gives suchaid in economy and 
peace of mind as a checking ac- 
count in a sound bank or trust 
company. This is especially true 
where income is derived from 
uncertain sources, as in commis- 
sions, fees, receipts from a small 
business, rents, etc. Persons 
whose income is of this character 
are usually worried by every obli- 
gation as it comes due, from the 
milk bill to the rent, and often 
spend marketable time and energy in collections, or at- 
tempts to anticipate payments due them. Such income, 
too, lacking regularity or stability, may be frittered away 
as it trickles in. 

A checking account conserves it, provided all receipts 
are deposited and all outgoes paid by check. The depos- 
itor carries around little ready money, and thus cuts off 
many trifling expenses. But the chief value of such an 
account is, that it reduces a multitude of obligations and 
worries to only one—that of keeping a balance in bank. 

Of course, it is easy to misuse a checking account. 
Many depositors make it merely another aid to extrava- 
gance, like a certain salaried man who banks his weekly 
check and draws on it to pay bills. His balance is noted 
only on exceptional occasions: 

“‘Some month, when all the dratted bills are paid,’’ he 
complains, ‘‘along comes something we want to do, don’t 


Him to a Good Hotel 
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yer know? Wife wants a neck- 
lace, or doosid nice people ask 
us to takea trip with them, and 
all that sort of thing. So we 
look at the bank balance to see 
if we can do it. And we find 
we can. And, begad, we do it!” 

It took a woman to beat him 
—a little public stenographer, 
whose fees fluctuated between 
three and fifteen dollars a week, 
with a tendency to keep near 
the ‘‘low peak,” as engineers 
say. 

Much of her money came in 
small checks, difficult to cash. 
So she put fifty cents and a dollar 
away each week in a savings 
bank until she had sixty dollars. 
Then she found an uptown bank 
that would open a checking ac- 
count for a hundred dollars. 
Then she borrowed forty dollars 
for a day, and deposited it with 
her sixty to open an account. 
And then, as soon as she had her 
check-book she made out a check 
for forty dollars, paying back the 
loan, leaving her own sixty on 
deposit. A hundred dollars is the minimum initial deposit 
accepted by most metropolitan banks. Outside the few 
largest cities, however, there are banks that open a check- 
ing account on fifty dollars, or even twenty-five. 

Personal finance also means shrewd purchasing. So 
few persons really get the worth of their money, or know 
the lowest price. One Friday night a banker hurried up 
to a ticket-window in the Grand Central Station and said: 
“Give me a round trip,’’ naming a station in the Adiron- 
dacks where he has a summer home. For six summers he 
had been buying a regular-trip ticket to that station each 
week, paying fifteen dollars therefor. ‘‘What do you want 
—regular or special?”’ asked the ticket man. The banker 
had never heard of any special ticket. But there was one, 
good until Monday night, sold for ten dollars. He had 
always come back Sunday night, and could have used this 
ticket. ‘‘How long have you been selling this?” he asked, 
aghast. ‘‘Is it something new?” ‘‘No,’’ replied the offi- 
cial, ‘‘it has been on sale about ten years.” 

The average man, worried by the discovery that he 
isn’t getting ahead, is fairly certain to tackle the prob- 
lem on the most obvious side by cutting down his ex- 
penses. Cutting down expenses, however, doesn’t always 
result in saving. Trifles and luxuries probably need cut- 
ting instead, in which case personal accounting is the first 
step. Or, perhaps, a new scheme of living is necessary, as 
was the case with four unmarried bank clerks in New 
York, who did some investigating and calculating, and 
then abandoned furnished rooms and leased a small apart- 
ment, where they lived not only more cheaply, but with 
infinitely greater comfort. In other words, they looked 
about the market and learned how to buy. Or again, 
hundreds of men are so situated that the best way of 
getting ahead is to earn more money. 

Saving for the man who earns wages often means self- 
denial. His income is smaller than a salaried man’s, and 
he takes more chances of being out of employment. Sav- 
ing for the salaried man, however, may mean nothing 
more drastic than skimming the cream off his earnings. 
If he puts himself through a financial inquiry as thorough 
as that of Mr. Hughes into life insurance methods, and 
inspired by the same question, ‘‘What do you do with the 
income—where does it go?” the revelations of personal 
waste and mismanagement may be as startling. 

If thrift means anything at all, it means good manage- 
ment. The best personal economist draws up a budget of 
income and outgo, like a government. He levies taxes on 
himself, and makes laws for his own government, and 
doesn’t forget to provide fines for infractions, if he 
breaks one of his own laws. 


Editor’s Note — This is the third of Mr. Mappelbeck’s papers on 
Methods of Saving. 


Where Did You Get It? 


HEN ‘“‘Eddie”’ Hood, who represents the Associated 

Press at the State Department, was younger than 

he is now he was assigned to get an interview from 
Richard Croker, then boss of Tammany Hall. 

Just as Hood arrived at the house where Croker was 
staying the door opened and Croker and Murphy came 
down the steps. The inquiries as to the sources of Croker’s 
wealth were then most fervent. 

“Mr. Croker?” inquired Hood. 

““Yes,”’ growled Croker. ‘‘What do you want?” 

“T want to ask you some questions.” 

Croker scowled. ‘‘What questions?’ he rumbled. 

Hood couldn’t think of his questions, so he blurted 
out: ‘‘ Where did you get it?’’ and dashed down the street. 
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As if She were Actually Ashamed of Being Found There 


I 

E-RNICE, in a lace liseuse, her hair down, her little 
B triangular face peeping from a frame of brown 
tresses, leaned over her dressing-table and arranged 
the six tintypes upon the cloth. Then, with an elbow on 
the table, and her chin in her palm, she studied the ex- 
hibit. A flickering smile and a scornful frown fought for 

the possession of her countenance. 

Really, it was too absurd! Who was he? Why had he 
had himself photographed so often? And why, in Heaven’s 
name, had he sent the pictures to her? 

When she received the first one, she had been merely 
amused. There was no note inclosed, there was nothing 
written on the pink paper frame by which to explain its 
meaning. She had decided, after a causal inspection, that 
it had come to her by mistake. It was years since she had 

“seen a tintype, and it had a middle-class quaintness. It was 
of a young man with a sensational waistcoat. He was in- 
dubitably good-looking, with a clean-cut face, humorous 
mouth, a square chin and whimsically arched eyebrows. 
Even in his conventional photographic pose, one hand on 
the back of a decorative chair, the other jauntily set on 
his waist, he had an assurance that made her smile. She 
had stuck the picture in the frame of her mirror and in- 
spected it occasionally with amused curiosity. 

The second tintype came a week later. It showed the 
same person in a different pose and a new costume. He 
sat, this time, reading a book. The young man had a 
‘personality which asserted itself despite the banality of 
the pose and the scene-painted background. She began 
to wonder about him. 

At the arrival of the third Bernice was mystified. She 
could no longer explain it as an accident. The thing was 
evidently premeditated; it meant something. And yet 
the young man was obviously so impossible, according to 
her standards, and the fact of his sending these pictures 
so extraordinary, that she could hardly take the affair 
seriously. It was probably, she thought, some stupid 
practical joke. 

When the fourth one came, she was annoyed. The jest 
was becoming too elaborate. It was like one of those 
insufferable riddles—‘‘Why is a mouse when it spins?’’— 
that some persons consider funny. It exasperated her 
with its inconsequence. 

The fifth picture made her positively angry. There 
was something so complacent about this young man’s 
persistence that she longed to answer his impertinence 
with. a sarcastic protest. But, unless she made a com- 
plaint, and invoked some authority, she could not defend 
herself against his audacity. It was hardly worth that. 
But she grew uncomfortable about it—it was like a pebble 
in her shoe; she was conscious all the time of a feeling of 
resentment. 

The sixth picture had just arrived. It had come, like 
all the others, on a Monday morning, addressed in type- 
writing, without a message. Once having felt it, stiff and 
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Some Pinwheel Emotions and a Setpiece Finish 
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metallic, her curiosity had forbidden her to follow 
her desire to toss it aside unopened. She had to see 
what was in the envelope. So here again, on his sixth 
visit, was the same confident, good-natured young 
man. He stood, this time with his hands in his 
pockets, looking her straight in the face—a way he 
had—it was characteristic of his impudence—and his 
hat and stick were artlessly disposed upon a small, 
spindly table beside him. She now inspected the 
series carefully, for, in spite of herself, his persistence 

had aroused something stronger than curiosity. 

He had appeared in six different changes of rai- 

ment, each one, she noticed disdainfully, a little 

wrong. Her lip curled at his florid taste—the cuffs 
pulled down to show two inches of white, the corner 
of his handkerchief sticking out of the upper coat 
pocket, the conspicuous watch-chain, the naif ex- 
posure of fancy hose. Such solecisms, however, 
could not blind her to the fact that the young man, 
whoever he was, was handsome and had spirit. 
She swept the whole collection into her bureau 
drawer, and, once they were out of sight, her anger 
returned. Something must be done about the 
matter. It would not do for it to be going on in- 
definitely. She had said nothing about it, so far, to 
her uncle, with whom she lived, for she was used to 
keeping her own affairs to herself. But, if Mr. 

What’s-His-Name with the plaid hose thought he 

could scrape an acquaintance with her in this way, 

she would show him his place! Her chin tilted, her 

aristocratic lips curled, her pretty eyebrows went 
up at the thought. Then, on a sudden impulse, she got the 
tintypes out again and looked them over. Yes, he was 
good-looking. She caught herself smiling. 

Miss Bernice Follansbee, during her excursions down 
town, kept, usually, to the shopping quarter about Twenty- 
third Street. Sixth Avenue, and 
especially that portion near Four- 
teenth Street, was Terra Incognita to 
her. Why, therefore, did she, next 
day, dismiss her carriage and walk 
southward toward that humble 
quarter? She bit her lip when she 
asked herself the question, and 
answered it with an interesting fic- 
tion concerning a second-hand book- 
shop. But she passed the bookshop 
without entering, and, walking 
slowly, one might fancy guiltily (as 
she surprised her own reflection in 
the mirrors of shoe-stores), she noted 
the numbers on the doors. These 
she compared with that, printed 
with a rubber stamp, upon the pink 
paper frame of the impossible 
tintype. 

She came, finally, to one of those 
show-cases wherein such portraits 
are exposed to view, and drew up to 
the shelter of the hallway and looked 
at an inner exhibition of tintypes— 
“Twenty-five Cents for Four.” 

There was the usual assortment of 
portraits—brides, standing, with 
their right hands upon the shoulders 
of grooms, sitting—a little girl in a 
swing—a young man pretending to 
navigate a pasteboard boat with a 
maiden in the stern—two jocose 
youths with derby hats tilted on 
their heads, and cigars in their 
mouths—a simpering girl at an im- 
practicable table holding a flower, 
and exposing a bare and skinny arm 
—and there, in the northeast corner, 
who but her own mysterious admirer, 
in full evening-dress, smiling, cock- 
sure of himself, a silk hat in his hand, 
a pink in his buttonhole? It was a 
new pose—she knew, with a little 
shiver of excitement, that next 
Monday morning she would receive it in the typewritten 
envelope. The sight of it fascinated her. It was like 
looking into the future. It was positively alarming. She 
looked with a sudden impulse over her shoulder, as if she 
were actually ashamed of being found there, and it seemed 
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to her aroused imagination that some one was approachi) 
who was scrutinizing her curiously. She walked hurried]; 
away, and, chancing to meet a questing hansom, haile 
got in and drove home. 
On Friday she left New York to pass a week-end in t¢ 
country. The party was smart, clever, congenial— 
genial, that is, to the Miss Follansbee who had, hith 
been its most popular member. Something, this 
seemed to have depressed her. The men appeared dulle 
the women sillier than ever before. Miss Follansbee 
bored. It was as if she were continually expecting s 
thing which never would and never could happen. 
eyed the men patronizingly—they were insuffe 
correct; she knew what each one would say before he 
it. She observed the women carefully as well—not one 
them but was satisfied with her petty conquests. 
On Sunday afternoon Bernice suddenly decided 
return home. She had expected to stay over till Mon 
noon, but she found that she had already had enough: 
the company—she persuaded herself that her uncle wor 
need her—she suffered, too, from a slight headache—and 
besides, she wanted to be in New York when the first mai 
came in on Monday morning. 
On Monday the customary offering came, and, as 
had expected, it was the youth in full social regalia. Bu 
there was, at last, a new development. Upon the pin! 
page opposite the picture was a name written in pencil 
‘‘James J. Gurley, 11 Charles Street, N. Y. C.” 
She felt a sense of relief that now, at last, she had a 
thing tangible to go on. Her thoughts drifted this wa; 
and that in search of revenge. She might notify the pos 
office of her persecution, she might employ a privat 
detective, she might inform her uncle. She went oye 
these methods and dismissed them, one after the otha 
No, she would deal with the affair herself, if possible 
She would, first of all, call for an explanation. She sat do 
immediately at her secre 
tary and wrote a note: 


Miss Follansbee desire 
to inform Mr. James J 
Gurley that his weekl 
offering of a picture o 
himself isa favor that doe 
not particularly appeal t 
her sense of humor, a 
as she finds such atte 
tions obnoxious, 
respectfully requests 
to desist, trusting that h 
willnot compel her to 
more unpleasant step 
prevent a persecuti 
that is as ridiculous a 
is inexcusable. 


She read it over 7 


: 
glow of pleasure. : 
7 


a distinct relief Fe h 
mind to express her sco} 
at last. She ae 
note herself, to them 
dress he had: given, 
awaited the answer 
some impatience. Wh : 
the next day, it did:n 
appear she was distin 
disappointed. On 
third day she was indig 
nant; on the fourth, fur) 
ous. Heranswer did nm 
in fact, come till the nex 
Monday, when it ap 
peared in company V wit, 
a new presentment of 
impossible Mr. Gurl 
who, this time, was a) 
rayed in tennis flam 
and displayed a ra 
He was actually rea 
her letter! The onval p 
was so held that thei 
could be no possible mis 
take about it. 4 
His note was, she had to confess, well written. Th 

were no flourishes, the capitals were all simple in. ie 
expressive of considerable artistic taste, the words ¥ A 
connected three or four in a string, as by one who thir 
quickly and logically. 
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But oh! the letter 
tself! She read it with 
1 beating heart, a fine 
Jush of indignation 
nantling her cheeks. 


My dear Miss Follansbee : 

y only excuse for 
iaving inflicted those 
jictures upon you is that 
{am going to marry you 
yn the eighteenth of next 
March, and I thought 
chat it was about time 
ve were getting ac- 
juainted, in anticipation 
ff that event. It’s al- 
yays well to begingrad- 
eso I wanted you | 
‘o get used tome. We 
tave, so far, been com- 
pe 0 strangers, but I 


jope soon to remedy 
chat. 
, Yours always, 
; James J. GuRLEY. 
. She sat, stupefied at 
this impertinence, hold- 
the letter in her 
iand, reading it over 
undover. Thenshe burst 
mto a peal of laughter, 
‘ollowing the explosion 
»y a burst of tears. She 
‘elt shaken, frightened, 
thocked, paralyzed, in- 
pired, all at once. She 
a about her room, looked in the glass, took out all his 
vietures, reread the letter, then threw herself upon her bed 
‘o think it over for an hour. At the end of this time she 
rose, washed her face, did her hair elaborately, dressed, 
\nd.went outdoors to walk off her excitement. 


: vh4 

WO weeks later, Miss Follansbee, on her way home, 
‘L dropped into the tea-room at Sherry’s. The place 
vas almost deserted when she entered, and she took a seat 
Vvhere she could watch the door. One group after another 
‘ame in; some bowed to her, but she was left alone with 
ier orange pekoe, her tea-cakes and her confiture. Of a 
‘udden she sat up erect and stared. If there wasn’t that 
mpossible Mr. Gurley, irreproachable in frock coat and 
‘ilk hat, who was it? She hardly dared to look twice as he 
trolled in, looked about, apparently noted her, and then 
jame over to the next table. She began to tremble likea 

vird charmed by a serpent. 
| He sat down, however, without sign of recognition, 
lrew off his pearl-colored gloves, scanned the menu, gave 
tis order, and looked casually about in every direction but 
Her heart fluttering—whether it was indignation, 
arm or desire she could not tell—she went on with her 
‘efreshment, not daring again to look over at him. But 
fore and more her anger triumphed. Now was the time, 
verhaps, to have it out with him, extinguish his prepos- 
‘erous conceit, set him in his place, dismiss him and free 
ferself from his ridiculous pursuit. She had a curiosity, 
00, to find out what he would be like, to get his point of 
“iew, to know why he had singled her out, to hear the 
ae of his voice and judge, at close range, of his culture. 
evolving such thoughts she spent ten minutes in reflec- 
ion, never giving him more than her pretty profile, and 
hen, making up her mind with an eager, desperate re- 
‘olve, she extracted a card from her case and wrote upon it 

ie following: 


I 


a 
Miss Follansbeé requests the pleasure of Mr. Gurley’s 
iresence at her table for a few moments. It occurs to her 
+hata little plain talk, touching the matters between them, 
aight set many things right. 
ws 


' Calling a waiter she gave him whispered directions as to 
disposal. She watched him walk with it to Mr. Gurley’s 
able. She watched Mr. Gurley read it. Then, unable to 
aeet his eyes, she bent her own on her plate, trembling. 
| When, after an unconscionable time, she ventured, 
lled by a feeling of pique and a devouring curiosity, 
‘0 look up, Mr. Gurley had left the restaurant. 
Bernice turned crimson. She could not believe her 
yes. It was impossible! She hated herself for having 
iven him the opportunity to mortify her so. She knew 
im now for a cad. Her anger knew no bounds. She 
ft the restaurant shortly after; went directly home; 
undled all the tintypes into a single package and, calling 
| Messenger, sent them, without a word, to Number 11 
harles Street. 
, For three weeks after that nothing happened. Any 
xpectation she had had of a retort was disappointed. 
he attempted, unsuccessfully, to forget all about Mr. 
‘urley, but her mind ran back again and again to the 
pisode at Sherry’s, endeavoring to explain it in some 
atisfactory way. He was simply playing with her, she 
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decided. It served her well for ever 
noticing himatall. There was now 
nothing for her to do. No tintypes 
came, and she had positively 
nothing of which to complain. She 
had sent back all the evidence in 
the case—and still she thought of 
him. He kept her awake at night, 
he disturbed her affairs by day. It 
maddened her. 

Her sight of him had, moreover, 
added to the spell he had succeeded 
in putting on her. It was not alone 
that he affected this ridiculous 
mystery; his personal manner, 
while not quite that of gentlemen of 
her own class, had a distinct charm. 
He had a spirit like the men of the 
West—he might indeed have been 
a new Lochinvar, ready, ata 
moment’s notice, to carry off his 
prize by force. It gave her a fearful 
pleasure to think of it, even while 
she was exasperated by the eccen- 
tricities of his attack. 

A fortnight later, going out to 
supper after a theatre party, she 
found herself in a buzzing roomful, 
atatablewith six. She had almost 
succeeded in forgetting Mr. Gurley, 
and the company that night was 
pleasant. The place swarmed with 
waiters and guests, the music ran 
rampant, diamonds glistened, elec- 
tric lights glowed, New York life 
was at high tide and surged about her. 

Then, as she was at her gayest, leaning to her chaperon 
in a conversation that brightened her color and her eyes, 
she saw coming toward her that impossible Mr. Gurley, in 
Inverness cape, jaunty, insouciant, smiling with his cus- 
tomary confidence! She paused in her talk, unconsciously, 
waiting for him to pass, her eyes blazing. 

To her astonishment and alarm, he came directly up to 
her and held out his hand easily, compelling a welcome. 

““Good-evening, Miss Follansbee,’’ he said. “It was 
awfully good of you to let me know that you might be 
here! How d’you do?” 

There was no time for her to reflect, no way to throw 
him off before this crowd. She had no mind for a scene; 
there was nothing for it but to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Yet, if a single glance could have slain him, he 
would have had his death-wound then. 

‘“Why, how lovely! I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Gurley! 
Where have you been all this time? I’ve been looking for 
you so long! Really, I’m quite offended at you!’’ She 
cooed out the words, smiling gayly, while her eyes darted fire. 

He lingered beside her and looked the company over 
without embarrassment, with an easy scrutiny that was 
not too curious. He was surprisingly aw fait. He was 
almost elegant, distinguished. 

“Oh, I’ve been away, you know—out of town. It’s 
good to be back. You’re looking lovely, as usual. But 
I won’t keep you—I only wanted to say ‘how d’you do?’”’ 

He said it with such an air that the man beside her got 
up. He was a jovial sort, and was ready for anything in 
the way of good-nature. 

‘Have a chair, won’t you?” 

Bernice bit her lip. But she introduced the man to her 
chaperon and Mr. Gurley was presented then to the others. 
He took a seat just far enough away from Miss 
Follansbee to prevent any confidential talk, and 
addressed himself with considerable spirit to the 
company. To Bernice’s despair they accepted 
him without apparent suspicion, and made him 
welcome. She had to sit with him, answer his 
sallies, permit him to watch her as he spoke, and 
at the same time choke down her indignation and 
embarrassment. 

Gurley played up admirably. Who was he, 
then, who could be so audacious, so unconven- 
tional, so impertinent, and at the same time 
appear so personable? There was a novelty 
about it that excited her. She almost feared him. 

He was wearing a dinner jacket and carried a 
crush opera hat. The queer part of it, to her, 
was that, somehow, such errors of style didn’t 
seem to matter. There was no look on the men’s 
faces to show that they thought him even ‘‘a 
bit of a bounder.’’ He caught them, as well as 
the two women, with that confident smile, with 
the assurance of his nicked chin—he positively 
had charmed them all. Pretty soon they would, 
no doubt, be asking, ‘‘Who in the world is this 
Gurley? Wherever did you find him?”’ She had 
to prepare for that. It was a relief to her that 
he seemed able to swing the situation. She 
couldn’t help admiring him for it. Casanova 
himself couldn’t have done it better. 
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What illimitable assurance he had! Even now he was 
making capital out of his audacity by quoting the limerick: 


There was a young man so benighted 
He didn’t know when he was slighted. 
He'd go to a party 
And eat just as hearty 
As if he was really invited. 


Mr. Gurley was a great success. He joked with the men, 
flattered the chaperon and, with Bernice herself, dis- 
played a knowledge of her habits that surprised her, 
mentioning this and that person whom she knew, and 
referring to several entertainments she had lately attended. 
He left, finally, without giving her a chance for a single 
surreptitious question, and floated away on a tide of 
laughter. Bernice answered the well-bred questions that 
were put to her, and astonished herself by making him out 
so clever and agreeable. Before she knew it she was 
eulogizing him. It was, of course, mere self-defense, but 
the facility with which she did it perplexed her. 

Next day came the ring. It wasa really beautiful piece 
of jewelry, specially designed and interestingly original. 
He had had the supreme effrontry to have engraved inside 
her initials and his. She gasped at it. 

It was time, surely, for something to be done. She 
began to feel the coils tightening about her. Ridiculous 
as it all was, she feared that if she let the thing go further 
she might not be able to stop him at all. Every en- 
counter had left her worsted, and she seemed to have no 
defense against his amazing campaign. To accept this 
engagement ring was, naturally, impossible, but it de- 
manded something more thana mere silent return. She 
decided to see him and have it out for once and all. 

Three days later an electric cab bore two women in the 
direction of Greenwich Village. One of them was dark, 
vivacious, moving constantly as if some inner excitement 
refused to cool, and with pink spots burning high up on 
her little pointed brown face. The other, white-haired, 
humorous, equable, examined her companion from time 
to time with a keen, covert look. 

“Now, remember, Mrs. Fellmeth,’”’ Bernice said, ‘‘he’s 
the most preposterous bounder you ever saw in your life, 
and his impudence knows no limit. I never have even 
been introduced to him, and yet I’ve simply had to take 
this heroic measure to guard myself against his absurd 
persecution. You must do everything in your power to 
help me squelch him. And, above all, you’re not to 
leave me alone with him for one single instant.” 

A maid came to the door and, in reply to Bernice’s 
inquiry, said that Mr. Gurley was not at home, but was 
expected at any moment. Would the ladies wait ? 

They decided to enter, and were ushered into a large 
old-style room, well-proportioned and appropriately 
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furnished with antique furniture. At the back it opened 
into a little vine-covered balcony that gave upon a green 
yard. The apartment might have been the salon of an 
aristocratic residence of the early part of the century, 
which had been left in the back-water of fashion, and 
allowed to run down at the heels. It was even romantic 
with its tall mirror, high ceiling, its mahogany, and its 
quaint marble statues and faded tapestries. 

Mrs. Fellmeth, with many exclamations of rapture, 
darted from engraving to engraving, and Miss Follansbee 
had to admit that she liked it as well. It reassured her 
inexplicably —it gave her a new point of view on the 
impossible Mr. Gurley. 

Restlessly walking around the room, she chanced upon a 
scrap-book on the table. The cover was lettered with the 
title, ‘‘ Bernice Follansbee, Her Diary.’”’ She fell upon it, 
without hesitancy or scruple, bore it to a settee and opened 
its pages. 

Upon the first page she encountered her picture, cut, she 
knew, from a copy of the Illustrated Golf Magazine, which 
had appeared over a year ago. On the next page began 
the clippings, every one of which referred in some way to 
her. There were the society notes from the daily papers, 
paragraphs from Town Talk, items concerning her uncle, 
odds and ends of every description, from the list of guests 
at the last Knickerbocker reception to an account of her 
own tea in honor of the Countess Fex. Interspersed with 
these were cuts, every copy of her picture which had ap- 
peared in print, and a diagram of the boxes at the Opera 
with the Follansbee seats marked in red ink. 

She was interrupted by the sudden, brisk entrance of 
Mr. Gurley, who came jovially to her with a smile and an 
outstretched hand. His vitality seemed to flood the room. 
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He seemed so unaflectedly glad to see her, he accepted 
her presence so as a matter of course and that of Mrs. 
Fellmeth with so charming and yet so easy a sense of 
privilege, that, for the moment, she was thrown off her 
guard. She realized an instant later, in a sudden fury of 
rage, that she was treating him as she would any man that 
she knew. She dropped the hand that she had accepted 
unconsciously and succeeded in saying, ‘‘I brought Mrs. 
Fellmeth here, as from her I have no secrets.”’ 

But he interrupted. ‘‘Excusemea moment. I want to 
order some tea.” 

“But I’m not staying to tea! I didn’t come for that! 
I want an understanding with you at once.”’ Her voice 
was staccato with anger. 

He paid no attention whatever and left the room, to 
reappear shortly with a manner he might have had if 
they had already been together for an hour. He seated 
himself by Mrs. Fellmeth, and, after a short interval of 
lively badinage, had drawn from that lady shrugs, smiles, 
peals of laughter—even a few middle-aged blushes. 

Bernice, almost speechless with anger, waited. 
Gurley, I’ve brought back this ring of yours,” 
rupted desperately. 

He looked at it without apparent interest. ‘‘Oh! too 
soon, eh? Well, of course, that can wait, but, I thought, 
you might like to be wearing it. It’s a very fair bit of jade, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Fellmeth?”’ 

“T have come here,’ Miss Follansbee broke in again, 
signaling frantically to her friend, ‘‘to ask you to discon- 
tinue, immediately and forever, your absurd and annoying 
persecution of me.” 

“T beg pardon,” he interrupted, ‘‘that tea ought to be 
brought in. I can’t imagine what’s the matter with 
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Norah,” He rose and went out for a minute, then returned 
to hold the door open while the girl brought in the tray 

“Now, which shall it be, Mrs. Fellmeth,” he said 
“cream and sugar or lemon? What’s your choice, Mis 
Follansbee?”’ 

Bernice waited just long enough to permit the girl t 
leave. Then, with an exhausted sigh, she exclaimed: 

“Will you at least tell me, please, why you have single: 
me out as the victim of your astonishing impertinence?’ 

‘““A sandwich?” he said suavely. ‘‘No? You will, Mrs 
Fellmeth, of course. A wafer then? Try one, please 
They’re good, Bernice.” 

She jumped to her feet, trembling with indignation a 
his effrontery and familiarity, and, with head erect, walkec 
to the long French windows. They were raised. Seein, 
him about to follow her she stepped out on the balcony 
Mrs. Fellmeth was actually smiling. Bernice felt that sh 
simply could not go through the scene with her for ; 
witness, and yet it was necessary to bring the absur 
situation to an end. 4 

In an instant she heard Mr. Gurley’s suave voice 
her shoulder. ‘4 

““Of course,” he said, ‘‘I’ll call you Miss Follansbee, j 
you prefer. It really doesn’t matter. It'll be all 
after the eighteenth of March, anyway.’ He droppe 
something of his whimsical tone and went on more 
nestly. ‘‘The fact is, my dear, I don’t know whether or no 
a woman can understand the way I feel about you. That’ 
why, as yet, I haven’t explained. But every particula 
type of woman makes an irresistible appeal to some certai 
type of man. You make that appeal to me, in your face 
your figure, your manner, your voice and your whol 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HIS is 
an age 
which, 


above all other 
things, prides 
itself on being 
practical. Its 
first instinc- 
tive question 
about any 
proposal is: 
“Willit pay?” 
Everything 
must be dem- 
onstrated in 
cold percent- 
ages of profit 
on invest- 
ment. It does not connote a particularly lofty ethical 
standard, perhaps, but it is one with which every reformer 
is bound to reckon. In some lines of advancement its 
demand is exceedingly hard to comply with, and in them 
progress is distressingly slow. 

In other fields, profit and progress can be shown to go 
hand in hand, with a weight and vividness of proof con- 
vincing to the dullest intellect, even that of the pillar of 
society. This, fortunately, is one of them. 

One of the instinctive mental habits of that interesting 
and very common type known as ‘‘the successful man”’ 
is to divide all men into two classes—the practical and the 
theoretical. In the ultimate sense, this means those who 
make money, regardless of the means used, and those who 
don’t. For the opinions of the former he has the profound- 
est respect; for those of the latter an equally profound 
contempt. Occasionally, much to his surprise, the views 
of the theorist turn out to be more “ practical’’ than those 
of the practical man, namely, they will increase his profits. 
Then they are adopted into his scheme of the universe 
(without thanks), and cease to be theoretical. Thus is 
progress accomplished. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly true than in the history 
of the relation of the employer to the health and comfort 
of the employee. Historically, of course, the original prim- 
itive relation of the two classes was that of master, or 
owner, and slave, or owned. Therefore, it was perfectly 
obvious to the crude and pitiless logic of the primitive 
successful man that the less he spent upon the keep and 
comfort of his employees the more profit he would make 
out of their labor. And this was the primeval law of the 
labor market-place, which still runs. However, even 
before the laborer became a free man the master began to 
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discover his mistake in the slow and painful school of 
experience—slow, that is, for the master; painful for the 
laborer. Men, it was discovered, were almost like horses: 
if well fed and kindly treated you could get more work out 
of them. So the red law of the market-place has gradually 
been softened of its ferocity, age after age, until now the 
theorist, the dreamer, who called himself a humanitarian 
and would not bow to the absolute inspiration of the 
sacred formula of success, ‘‘Business is business,’’ has 
been triumphantly vindicated by the logic of events. 

No more convincing demonstration of the profitable- 
ness of humaneness could be asked than the state of 
affairs all over the civilized world to-day. For the past 
forty years the health, comfort and general 
condition of the laborer have been steadily 
improved—partly, by the foresightedness 
of the more intelligent class of employers, 
whose results have proved an object-iesson 
to the duller class, and partly, by the 
grim pressure exercised upon the unwilling 
through laws born of the increase of pop- 
ular intelligence and the awakening of th 
public conscience. Turn where we will, 
we find the vast majority of the evidence 
unanimously indorsing the same surprising 
conclusion—that, although the laborer is 
getting more for his labor, in every sense of 
the term, than ever before, the profits of the 
employer have increased instead of dimin- 
ished. Only the merest outline of the over- ° 
whelming mass of evidence can be given 
here. 

First of all, taking the rate of wages 
as a rough, but fairly reliable, index of the 
ability of the laborer to provide himself 
with the necessaries and the health-giving 
comforts of life, it is, of course, notorious 
that all over the world the higher the rate 
of wages the lower the actual percentage 
of cost chargeable to labor in the article 
produced. The United States, which pays 
the highest wages, has the lowest percent- 
age of labor cost in the goods produced. 
England, with the next highest wages, 
charges a higher percentage of the cost of production to 
labor. Germany, with still lower wages, has a still higher 
debt to labor in the total cost, and so on down the scale. 
Underpaid labor is everywhere the dearest, partly because 
it is unintelligent, but also because it is inefficient from 
strain and fatigue, subject to large deductions of time on 
account of illness, is apt to be drunken and dissipated 
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on account of the discomfort in which it lives, and i i 
exceedingly wasteful of material. 

Next, as another rough index, is the length of hours 0 
labor. Here, again, the amount of time which the labore 
has at his own disposal furnishes a rough, but reliable, indi 
cation of his ability to secure sufficient rest, recreation an 
general development, and of his balance, resisting powe 
and efficiency. Precisely contrary to what one migh 
expect upon a priori grounds, it is now abundantly prove 
the world over that the shorter the hours of labor th 
larger percentage of profit to the employer per workman 
The hours of labor have been steadily reduced from four 
teen and sixteen for agricultural, and ten and twelve fo 
factory, down to eight an 
nine, and, in every instance 
the reduction has resulted it 
profit to the employer in 
stead of loss. The mos 
striking and spectacular de 
velopment of the past fift; 
years has been the growtho 
colossal fortunes. But i 
would also be equally tru 
to describe it as an age 0 
increasing wages and de 
creasing hours of toil fom 
laborer. Even if we don 
regard the two facts as caus | 
and effect, they cm 
cannot be said to be in an 
way incompatible. 

These two methods 
creasing the wages and re 
ducing the hours of toil—ar 
not only the fairest, but hav: 
proved far the most effectiv 
means of improving the co 
dition and comfort of th 
worker. They have als: 
the merit, in his eyes, 0 
having been chiefly wo 
upon the field of battle b; 
his unions and other labo 
organizations. 

There are, however, a number of paternal methods :b 
which both the efficiency and comfort of the laborer an 
his profitableness to his employer have been increased 
Earliest and most common have been the various meth 
of providing him with reasonably commodious and sa 
tary dwellings, and gardens, with a good water mac 
sewers, bathrooms and other sanitary necessities. 


fect of this, in the main, has been ex- 
eedingly good from the point of view of 
yoth the laborer and the employer, giv- 
ng the former conditions under which he 
‘an live in such a manner as to retain 
iis own self-respect and bring up his 
‘hildren with a fair, fighting chance in 
he world. To the employer they have 
rielded a steadier and more reliable class 
f labor, and a body of workmen who have 
higher degree of daily efficiency than 
hose who are overcrowded, or poisoned 
yy bad water or sewer-gas. They dimin- 
sh the amount of drunkenness and dis- 
ipation by providing rational occupation 
ind intelligent recreation for leisure 
iours. They diminish the number of 
.ecidents, both to machinery and to em- 
jloyees, and, where tactfully managed, 
nspire a spirit of loyalty to the estab- 
ishment which is actually worth some- 
hing in cold cash on the credit side of 
he ledger. 

Imay be pardoned, perhaps, for speak- 
ng rather positively upon these points; 
nut in the earlier days of my practice 
nany of my patients were workingmen 
mployed in factories, and their families, 
ind the difference between the feeling of 
he men toward those companies that 
10used them like cattle and those that treated them as 
juman beings was most perceptible, and repeatedly re- 
sulted in benefit to the humane company. 

It is true that a number of apparent failures of these 
“ommercial Utopias has been reported; but they are 
mall in total percentage, and usually due to the fact that 
he company either were actually endeavoring so to utilize 
heir control of the model tenements and gardens, which 
hey supplied to their employees, as to put the latter abso- 
utely at their mercy, not only as to wages, but as to the 
-oofs over their heads; or that the men were led to imagine 
hat such was or would be the ultimate aim of the com- 
yany, and chose the risks of independence in much less 
jealthful and desirable quarters in preference to those of 
lependence and comparative luxury. 

Sometimes the failure has been in part, at least, due to 
she fact that the workmen, either through lack of intelli- 
yence or a natural impatience with what they believed to 
ye an interference with their liberties, rebelled against 
sven the sanitary restrictions and rules which the com- 
gany rightly enforced. Any one who has been a health 
‘fficer will readily understand that that kind of revolt is 
oy no means limited to the wage-earning classes. A 
workingman is naturally and properly exceedingly sensi- 
ive about any procedures which he thinks tend to infringe 
upon his independence and his personal liberty. But, as 
amployers and employees come to recognize both the 
strength and the justice of each other’s cause, and to treat 
me another through their organizations more as equals 
and as man to man, these causes of friction will tend to 
disappear. In fact, they are rapidly disappearing, and, in 
spite of the pathetic tales told by deeply-grieved capitalists 
about the ingratitude 
and unappreciativeness 
of the laboring classes, 
the experiment of pro- 
vidi comfortable 
homes and good sani- 

ry surroundings for 

ie workmen has been 
a decided success so far. 

Another interesting 
field of endeavor has 
been that of providing 

er ventilation for 
work and factory rooms, 
roper sanitary accom- 
modations and meas- 
ures for the comfort of 
1e employees, such as 
lunch- , rest-rooms 
and baths. These have 
been provided partly 
spontaneously and 
partly under the pres- 
sure of law; but, in the 
overwhelming majority 
of instances, with one 
and the same result: 
great benefit to both 
classes involved. 
_ This has been strik- 
ingly shown in those 
occupations in which 
ere is a direct risk to 
the health of the em- 
ployees, as, for instance, 
in lead factories and 
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Employees Will Remain at Their Posts 
to the Last Minute 


“Early at Dawn, Ere Men See Clear, 
They Stumble into His Terrible Stall”’ 
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match factories. In the first 
of these, careful study by the 
companies’ physicians re- 
vealed the unexpected fact 
that far the greater part of 
the conveyance of lead into 
the system of the laborers 
was not, as had generally 
been supposed, by inhaling 
the fumes or dust in the at- 
mosphere. Painters’ colic, 
for instance, was shown to 
be entirely due to the men 
eating their lunches with 
unwashed hands, and often 
actually in the work-room. 
As soon as lunch-rooms were 
provided in the factories and 
in the big paint-shops, with 
lavatories attached, and em- 
ployees were strictly forbid- 
den to carry food in any 
form into the workrooms, 
and were compelled thor- 
oughly to scrub and wash 
their hands before eating in 
the separate rooms pro- 
vided, attacks of lead poison- 
ing, with its exceedingly 
serious and often fatal re- 
sults, which were regarded as a necessary rule in the 
occupation, became the exception. When the regulation 
was carried to the extent of cautioning and watching the 
employees against putting their fingers up to their mouths 
while at work, or putting objects into their mouths while in 
the dangerous rooms, lead colic practically disappeared. 

Similarly, phosphorus poisoning, or the much dreaded 
‘‘phossy jaw,’”’ which decimated the workers in the match 
factories, while still due to the inhaling of the fumes 
in the ‘‘dipping”’ stage of the process, was found to be 
able to attack only such jaws as contained ulcerated or 
decaying teeth. A dentist was appointed, who inspected 
every workgirl before she was admitted to the factory. 
At first, all with defective teeth were absolutely excluded ; 
but, later, all that was found to be necessary was properly to 
treat and heal the teeth and gums, put the tissues of the 
mouth into good condition and keep them so, and then 
the worker could be allowed to resume her place. Every 
match factory now which uses the yellow phosphorus has a 
dentist in regular attendance for every so many of its em- 
ployees, and their teeth are inspected and kept in abso- 
lutely perfect condition. The salary of the dentist is paid 
ten times over by the savings in suits for damages and loss 
of the services of the workers just when they are becom- 
ing expert. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago a prominent firm of scien- 
tific manufacturers, whose name is honored all over the 
scientific and the philanthropic world, offered a prize for 
an essay, based upon a study of the best methods of 
improving the hygiene and protecting the health and 
safety of laborers in factories. This resulted in some 
rather unexpected findings. First of all, it was clearly 
demonstrated that methods like ventilation and 
lighting of the rooms added so much to the 
efficiency of the work done and to the lessening 
of waste through spoiled raw materials as 
abundantly to pay for themselves. Secondly, that 
lunch-rooms, rest-rooms and proper sanitary ap- 
pliances, by increasing the efficiency and improving 
the morals of the employees, very soon yielded a 
good profit on the expenses of their installation. 
Last, and perhaps least expected, that proper 
provisions for the escape of the employees in the 
way of broad staircases, abunddnt exits and 
easily descended fire-escapes distinctly diminished 
the risks of damage by fire. How any danger 
could be diminished simply by providing a way of 
escape from it certainly appears paradoxical at 
first sight, but the solution is really very simple. 
Supposing an explosion to occur, or a fire to start, 
the employees, knowing that their way of retreat 
is perfectly clear and safe, will, in the first place, 
not develop any panic, and, in the second, will 
remain at their posts to the last minute, fighting 
the fire. This has been shown in a number of 
striking instances of the putting out of what would 
certainly have become a large and serious confla- 
gration by the energetic and courageous action of 
the employees in the room in which the explosion 
or blaze occurred. 

A similar condition was found to result from 
the employment of guards and protectors of 
various sorts upon machines to prevent, so far 
as might be, the risk of bodily accidents and in- 
jury. So long as the employee had to be—so to 
speak—constantly watching the machine with one 
eye to see that he didn’t lose a finger, and his work 
with the other, the work naturally suffered, both in 
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amount and quality. When he felt reasonably secure and 
easy in his mind, he could devote his entire attention to 
carrying out the work in hand with the highest degree of 
perfection and dispatch. 

Last of all, astudy has been made of the incidence of 
accidents in connection with machinery in the factories. 
A large number of factories have been put under observa- 
tion, grouped according to the degree of dangerousness of 
the work; the number of employees has been taken, the 
number of accidents in a year, and the precise hours at 
which these occurred. From this, an ordinary graphic 
curve has been plotted, showing the number of accidents 
per thousand employees that occur at each hour of the 
working day. The results are surprisingly uniform. 
Starting with the hour of beginning work, from zero, there 
is a rapid rise for the first half-hour. This, of course, is 
readily accounted for by the hitches in the starting of the 
machinery, by the more dangerous manipulations which 
often have to be carried out to get the raw material 
properly introduced into the grasp of the machines, 
and by the condition of the workers at the time. By 
the end of the first hour the curve has fallen to what 
might be called its normal level. After two hours it begins 
to rise, and steadily runs upward from that point to the 
time of the noon intermission. After the noon hour the 
curve again gives a short upward rise, due again to the 
risks of starting the machinery, falls to a level, which, how- 
ever, is slightly higher than that of the morning, and after a 
short time, begins to rise again and continues to do so 
steadily until the six-o’clock whistle blows. In other 
words, we have, as in the handwriting upon the wall, simply 
an hourly record of human fatigue and its cost in terms of 
limb and life. The 
longer the hours 
of labor in the 
factory the higher 
the percentage of 
accidents, not 
merely in the 
total, but per 
hour. More sig- 
nificant yet, the 
earlier in the 
morning the day’s 
work was begun, 
the more striking 
was the initial rise. 
Men, women and 
children tumbling 
into their work- 
stalls in the chill, 
gray dawn, only 
half awake — un- 
rested, underfed — 
upon them the red 
penalty falls. 

Kipling has an- 
other of his won- 
derful flashes into 
the very heart of 
things in his last and finest poem, The Sons of Martha, 
when he sings: 


Painters’ Colic was Shown to be En- 
tirely Due to the Men Eating Their 
Lunches with Unwashed Hands 


They finger Death at their glove’s end when they piece and 
repiece the living wires; 

He rears against the gates they tend; they feed Him 
hungry behind their fires; 

Early at dawn, ere men see clear, they stumble into His 
terrible stall, 

And hale him forth like a haltered steer, and goad and turn 
him till evenfall. 


It pays, oh, richly—not only in money, but in other 
things which are almost as good—to treat employees like 
men and women instead of like cattle! But that there 
should be a creature in human form, calling himself a man, 
and yet boasting that he must be shown this before he will 
grant such treatment, is enough to make one ashamed of 
one’s species. 


The Lips of Babes 


AoE Joseph Pulitzer still keeps in active charge 
of his great newspaper, The New York World, his son, 
Ralph Pulitzer, has taken over some of the burdens of 
editorial and business direction. 

There is a baby in the Ralph Pulitzer family, a small 
son, who is the pride of his grandfather as well as of his 
father. A short time ago there was an editorial conference 
at the house of Ralph Pulitzer, and John Slaght, one of the 
star reporters on the World, was called to attend. While 
waiting to go before the council Slaght sat in the hall of 
the house, before an open fireplace. The nurse came in 
with Pulitzer, Third. 

“‘Nurse,”’ said Slaght, ‘‘do you want to do something 
for an ambitious, hard-working and honest young man?”’ 

“‘Sure,’’ the nurse replied. 

“Well,” instructed Slaght, ‘“‘when that baby begins to 
talk, you teach him to say, first thing: ‘Slaght; grand 
man; great reporter.’”’ 
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Where the Money Goes 


f Babe statistical method is admirable so long as it is 
operated along parallel lines. Then you can prove 
anything by it. The trouble is that its practitioners per- 
sist in working it crosswise, so that one proposition, 
absolutely proved by figures, collides with a counter 
proposition, also completely established by statistics, and 
the result is great confusion. 

A sociologist has shown that we are on the verge of 
bankruptcy because we spend six billion dollars a year on 
criminals and paupers, while the national increase in 
wealth is only five billion dollars a year. He has the 
figures, some of them right out of the census; and the 
situation is actually much more appalling than he pictures 
it, for it is well known that hard times greatly increase the 
proportion of both paupers and criminals. 

Thus, when we are bankrupt, we shall have to spend 
eight or nine billion dollars a year on those classes, while 
the annual increase of wealth will be cut down to only three 
or four billions, and it is as plain as the nose on your face 
that, ina very few years, we shall be in a state compared 
with which mere bankruptcy is the highest imaginable 
degree of opulence. 

Obviously, no optimism short of sheer insanity could 
face this prospect had not another sociologist most op- 
portunely demonstrated, from the census itself, that labor 
is steadily absorbing the wealth of the country and now 
receives $10,340,000,000 a year in wages, while capital re- 
ceives, in interest, dividends and rents, only $3,534,000,000. 

Combining these important statistics with those of the 
first sociologist, we find that, of the total annual increase 
of wealth in the country, labor receives two hundred per 
cent., capital seventy per cent. and criminals and paupers 
one hundred and twenty per cent. The rest, no doubt, 
goes to the farmers. 

Labor alone receives twice as much wealth per annum 
as the country produces, and, if it ever proves such a hog 
as to let a country that treats it so handsomely go broke, 
we shall believe the worst ever said of it. 


Mere Fear of Words 


NES: in 1896, declared for gold currency. The 
Republican platform advocated bimetalism—when 
other leading commercial nations could be induced to 
accept it. Both sides were very tender of ‘‘the dollar of 
our fathers’ and ‘‘the historic money of the Republic.” 
The Republican victory meant gold, nevertheless, and 
Congress soon, as a matter of course, passed the law 
making that metal the sole standard of the currency. 
The dollar of our fathers went its appointed way to join 
the knee-breeches and stocks of our fathers. 

Nobody, in 1908, will declare for Government ownership 
of railroads. It is very likely, nevertheless, that con- 
fessed issues of the campaign will ultimately involve the 
issue of Government ownership. 

Whether the railroads can be regulated by the Govern- 


ment in a manner and to a degree that satisfies the public - 


without so limiting the opportunities for profit that private 
capital will find the game not worth playing is a question 
which open-minded but unprophetic students, railroad 
and lay, do not venture to answer. It cannot be answered 
until the experiment of regulation is further tried out. 
Failure of that experiment would mean either drifting 
back to laissez-jaire, with the railroads ‘‘running their own 
business to suit themselves,” or Government ownership. 
Far from our mind is the wish to incite anybody to 
declare for Government ownership in 1968 or any other 
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year of grace. But we have been reading comments upon 
Mr. Bryan’s recent statement that it would not be an 
issue next summer, and find some of them sad, addlepated 
twaddle—as though Government ownership of railroads 
were not a pure question of expediency, which ought to be 
discussed in the light of reason and of our own and European 
experience, but an apparition from the Pit, which honest 
men ought to join in exorcising by making a violent noise, 
as well as a mysterious outrage upon the fathers. 

The fathers have survived the destruction of their 
dollar, which—unless memoirs do those worthy men 
injustice—was surely more precious to them than any 
railroad policy that they ever dreamed of could possibly be. 

A terror of words usually denotes absolute incapacity 
for thought. 


Who Shall Run Public Works? 


ERED extensively investigated municipal ownership 
of public utilities, the National Civic Federation 
reaches the following principal conclusions: 

Public utilities in which the sanitary motive largely 
enters should be operated by the public. The success of 
municipal operation depends upon the existence in the 
city of a high capacity for government. Franchises to 
private corporations should be terminable after a fixed 
period and, meanwhile, subject to purchase at a fair price. 
Municipalities should have the power to enter upon the 
field of municipal ownership upon popular vote under 
reasonable regulations. 

Naturally, persons bigotedly prepossessed against mu- 
nicipal ownership will ignore these conclusions and pay 
exclusive attention to faults of the system which the body 
of the report points out, while Socialists will find little 
worth mentioning in the report except what favors their 
doctrine. 

Probably the conclusions about coincide with the sober 
judgment of the country. To say that a municipal cor- 
poration may successfully operate waterworks, but only 
a quasi-public corporation may successfully operate street 
cars is to say something ridiculous. Whether the munic- 
ipal corporation should operate street cars is simply a 
question of expediency, to be determined in view of the 
circumstances of the particular case. 


That Four-Mule Team 


1 pen months have passed since the stock-market col- 
lapse. Money has been tight all the time, securities 
almost unmarketable. Yet business the country over 
shows no slackening. 

That the strain has been so staunchly borne is probably 
due in some part to the trusts, rail and industrial. It isa 
tenable theory, held by many, that the huge units which 
now coordinately handle much of the country’s commerce 
will withstand a shock beneath which many small, unre- 
lated units would bend. 

Among a thousand independent concerns, each planning 
to spend a hundred thousand dollars, many, presumably, 
would be frightened by untoward money conditions and 
turn back. The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Steel 
Trust, each spending a hundred millions on extensions, 
have not turned back. Their mass and momentum have 
carried them forward. 

The railroad company is tunneling under Hudson River, 
Manhattan Island and East River. Its work will make 
life pleasanter for many persons of moderate means, 
enabling them to live in the country and go quickly and 
cheaply to and from business in town. Only an immense 
concern covering an empire could have dreamed of an 
undertaking so great. 

Life is pleasanter to people in the Imperial Valley be- 
cause the Southern Pacific, gathering resources from half 
a continent, fought the Colorado River as no small com- 
pany could have done. 

These merely incidental reflections are inspired by news 
from Texas, whose spirit we vastly admire, but whose 
determination to break up all large corporations, without 
discrimination, seems to us mistaken. Generally speak- 
ing, it sometimes is better to have a four-mule team 
working for us than a single mule. 

It may be four times as difficult to keep the larger 
force in the furrow; but often the most helpful energy is 
that which is directed to that end, rather than merely to 
disintegrating the team. 


The Pace that Insults 


N ACADEMIC person of our acquaintance recently 
was asked by a friend to call upon the chief of a 
large corporation, who was about to sail for Norway, and 
furnish him with certain information concerning that 
country. 

The schoolman obligingly consented. Modestly pre- 
senting himself at the business man’s office, he was kept 
waiting in the anteroom fifteen minutes. When he was 
admitted to the inner office, the man of affairs favored 
him with a nod, but, without any apology, continued 


August 24, 190; 
_ 
fifteen minutes more in conversation with a suberdi 
Finally, dismissing the subordinate, the chief vouc ec 


to shake hands with the caller, who was there at his re 
and solely to oblige him, invited him to be seated and f 


part his information. 

Meanwhile, the academic person had been busy thin 
up traveling directions to a region much warmer thar 
Norway, and resolving to favor his friend’s friend 
them. He did not, however, but courteously told e 
what he wished to know about Norway. The reason, a 
the academician explained it, was that this man of affair 
actually didn’t know he was a goat. Inured by dail 
habit to set his convenience above courtesy, it neve 
curred to him that he was behaving like a boor to the 
who was trying to do him a favor. : 

This man of affairs is an extreme example. Ye 
theory that the dispatch of business is the highest hum 
obligation, before which all others must give way. 
painfully prevalent in big cities and fairly gives the dis 
tinctive note to those districts where commercial activi 
is greatest. Men who would not, in a dining-room, pu 
others out of the way, rush to a table and begin to g 
with both hands, think the same sort of conduct in thej 
offices not only excusable, but a sort of virtue. 

The whole gospel of hustle is very much overdone. 
rush is not necessarily to develop real efficiency. 
as often it develops mere aimless commotion, comp 
to that of a pup frantically chasing his tail. 


Consider the Bones of a Gian 
Bas of a giant lizard have been discovered in Wy: | 
ing, which is bounded on the south by Colorado, o 
the west by Idaho and is about a thousand miles northwes\ 
of Mississippi. It was of the species of which it was said: 
A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of earth, 
For him did his high sun flame and his river billowin; 
run. % | 


A notion that the globe existed for any other pug 
than to provide him with fodder never for a moment 
troubled his dreams. 

We have heard several comments upon the Hayw OC 
verdict, both pro-labor and pro-capital, which make u: 
wish that the commentators would go look at the bone 
and ponder upon them. Most people view that verdic 
justly as a triumph of civilization. Haywood was fai 
tried, and acquitted because the jury believed that hy 
personally was not answerable to the State of Idaho al 
the murder of Steunenberg. Those who would have hz qi 
the law, toilfully built up through ages, hang him becaus) 
he belonged to an organization which is obnoxious to them 
and the others who, because he belonged to the | 
organization, may have felt that the law should hav 
taken no cognizance of him at all, do not appreciate vie. 
they owe either to the past or the future. 4 

Vardaman, in Mississippi, would close the school door t 
negroes because it costs the whites something to giv 
them such limited educational opportunities as they nov. 
have. The descendants of the whites who are debatiny 
this proposition will be living in Mississippi side by sid 
with the descendants of the negroes. Will it be a happie 
place for the whites, two or three generations hence, if thi 
negroes are still further degraded? If they have faults c 
sloth, ignorance and vice that are an affliction to nei 
white neighbors, what would a white policy to:further dis 
courage, benight and embrutalize them argue for the joy; 
of the white neighbors of the future? Vardaman shov 
go look at the bones. 


Our Deadly Fun 


A THOUGHTFUL Englishman has been studying th 
phenomena of the celebration of Independence Das 
in America. He dwells with a kind of consternation upo) 
the yearly returns of dead and wounded, and appears ti 
wonder whether we slay and maim one another in order ti 
appease the manes of those Britons who suffered likewis) 
at our hands so many years ago. 

Pioneering holds life cheap. It must blaze the way wi 
its own bones. In the little band at the outpost, to sta 
one life for a communal gain was common law. By mu 
the same law, lynchings figured in young Western cor 
munities. 

We are still pioneering. Last winter the whole count 
was shocked by a ghastly succession of railroad wreeks 
Almost nothing has been done to make travel safer. Or 
the other hand, some of the States have eagerly reduce 
fares—when it is perfectly patent that the effect of suc! 
action, unchecked by safety laws, must be to make 
railroads stint expenditures and thus to increase th 
liability of wrecks. 

To travel cheaper is a tangible object which inspire 
enthusiastic action. To travel more safely is, however 
merely a kind of theoretic good and, except for occasioné 
spasms, arouses only a mild interest. a 

The casualties of our national holiday reflect a bro 
state of the national mind. 
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Heavyweights 


: HEN one is 
a statesman 
one may at- 


tain eminence in 
various ways. There 
is no royal road to it, 
as the saucy subject 
remarked to the 
monarch who desired 
to grab off his three 
R’s without beating 
his forehead in the 
endeavor. Some 
‘atesmen get into the papers—which constitutes true 
jminence—only after years of struggle, after sitting up 
lights with the Constitution and expounding it so drearily 
y day that even the official reporters go to sleep; after 
ulling the Republic off the rocks, time and time again, 
til the people come to consider them the only reliable 
epublic-saving tugs we have; after watchdogging the 
‘reasury until they bark automatically every time any- 
ody—except themselves—tries to slide through an ap- 
ropriation that will extract a few dollars from the dingy 
lorehouse in Washington that Leslie M. Shaw thought to 
sautify, after the Iowa idea, by ornamenting it with 
een blinds, a cupola and lightning-rods, and from 
hich he went embittered because a stingy Congress 
ould not let him do it. 
)Some statesmen get repute because they talk all the 
me, and some get it because they do not talk at all. 
ome are eminent because they attend to business every 
iinute, and some because they never attend to it in any 
‘reumstances. Of the three hundred and eighty-six 
tatesmen and five delegates (to say nothing of that 
ther statesman, the Resident Commissioner from Porto 
ico) who make up the House of Representatives, there 
‘e, approximately, 
aree hundred and 
ighty-four who prac- 
ice distinct methods 
wv acquiring fame. 
any of these do it 
asily. Some of them 
|\bor at it so hard that, 
the late Mr. Sisyphus 
ould see them, he 
jould think his job 
‘as opening letters in 
‘cool office when com- 
ared with theirs. 
|The two who use 
lentical means for 
jeir share of the vast 
‘ninence of the House, 
ho arrived so easily 
hat they are the 
avy of all observers 
‘mong the other 
tatesmen, are the 
‘onorable Cyrus 
dams Sulloway,; of 
‘ew Hampshire, and 
te Honorable Ollie M. 
ames, of Kentucky. 
‘he mysterious proc- 
‘ses of Nature fixed 
jem. They are vast, 
We-inspiring, impel- 
ng and impressive. 
‘any people speak 
ielessly of the big- 
ast men in the House, 
ad, at times, instance 
*rsos so small they 
puld be drowned in a 
Juntain-pen. The 
al biggest men in the 
Ouse are Cyrus A. 
alloway and Ollie M. 
ie They are tall- 
it, widest, thickest, 
2aviest. 

Take Sulloway. He 

six feet and nine 
ches tall, or nine feet 
nd six inches, or 
omething like that. 


ORAWN BY ' 
M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


When he went up to the clouds he did not spindle up, as do 
so many people who claim to be tall. He wentup broadly 
and substantially. His are not sloping shoulders and his 
are not attenuated calves, nor is his a flattened chest. 
His shoulders spread out like the foothills of a Continental 
Divide, his calves put those on any grand piano to shame, 
and his chest is full and round. 

And there is James! He looms up on the Democratic 
side like a water-tower on a sandy plain. Nature was 
lavish with him. He may be as tall as Sulloway, or he 
may not be. It is hard to get the true perspective when 
gazing at these majesties. But it matters not. He is-as 
wide as Sulloway, and as thick. ‘‘Where is my belt?” he 
asked one day. The search began. At length the missing 
strip of leather was found in a trunk. ‘‘Why,”’ said 
one of the searchers, ‘‘I thought that was the trunk-strap.” 

There they are, those two, o’ertopping the puny House 
even as two gigantic oaks o’ertop the bushes at their roots. 
Ollie and Cy, bound together by the enduring ties of 
stature and avoirdupois, but dissimilar as to politics as well 
can be, for Cy is a Republican from New Hampshire, 
where to be a Democrat casts reflections on one’s moral 
character, and Ollie is from that part of Kentucky where 
Republicans are only used to try out the dogs. When they 
walk down the centre aisle the dorne shakes beneath the 
impact of their tremendous tread, the stained glass rattles 
in the ceiling, the pictures of former Speakers tremble. 

It is a cruel whim of Fate that they are compelled to 
labor on opposite sides of the chamber, compelled by 
those stern exigencies of politics that insist there shall be a 
minority and a majority ; for, if they were together, nothing 
could withstand their combined weight, no bill could fail 
of passage which had that half a ton of legislative acumen 
and flesh behind it. As itis, Cy sits on one side and Ollie 
on the other, and they glower at each other, day after day, 
seeking means to discomfit one another instead of being 
joined together in a magnificent battering-ram for the 
well-being of the Republic. Although born several years 
after the close of the Civil War, Ollie cherishes 
in sentimental regard the struggles of the 
people who would have been his constituents, 
if he had been living then, and who fought to 
repel the Yankee hordes who invaded the 
sunny Southland. Not so with Cy. He 
labors incessantly, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, to provide sus- 
tenance, in the shape of pensions, to the 
survivors of those same Yankee hordes. 
Their paths are hopelessly apart. Cy and 
Ollie haven’t a chance to get together. 
How strange are the workings of laws! 

Still, they have their uses. Far be it from 
any person to think both Cy and Ollie do 
not cut large figures—three hundred pounds 
each—in the affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Far be it, too, from any person 
to think they do not appreciate their gifts. 
Putting Cy on the scales, what do we find? 
We find a statesman who realizes his ad- 
vantages. Gigantic in stature, he resorts to 
no subterfuges to conceal that preéminence. 
Instead, he wears a long frock coat every 
day that adds to his august appearance, and 
he is always on hand when the guides go 
through, standing nonchalantly in the door- 
way of his committee-room, which is near 
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HO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


rious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


the public elevator, 
and looking uncon- 
cerned in a fine New 
Hampshire way when 
the pilot of the 
tourists says: ‘‘That 
man there is the Hon- 
orable Cyrus Adams 
Sulloway, of New 
Hampshire. Heis the 
biggest man in the 
House.” 

Biggest man in the 
House! There you 
have it. Glory enough 
for any person, I should say. The commanding figure 
of that unparalleled aggregation of statesmen. Equally 
impressive, whether observed in the corridors or seen on 
the floor. Always on view. Never obtrusive. Not given 
to undue haste in jumping into discussion. Big—that’s it— 
big. Why worry with trifling details when one can add 
grandeur as Cy does? 

Nor is Ollie one whit behind. He, too, plays well his 
part. In addition to his usual function of giving enough 
substance to the Democratic minority so it can be seen 
without the aid of a telescope, Mr. James has well and 
faithfully served his country in one important particular. 
He sits near the Human Windmill, Gaines, of Tennessee. 

Five or six times a day the Human Windmill rises in his 
seat and starts over to the Republican side, lusting for 
blood and prepared to assassinate any luckless Repub- 
lican on whom his clutches may fall. Five or six times a 
day he jumps into the arena. 

On these occasions the faithful Ollie does his best and 
greatest work. Interposing his vast bulk between the 
rambunctious Gaines and the terrified majority, he pre- 
vents bloodshed. Standing firmly in the aisle, he allows 
the impetuous Gaines to surge against his massive back, 
surge until he falls 
back exhausted, It 
matters not that 
Gaines may hammer 
against that broad 
expanse for half-hours 
atatime. Ollie James 
is always there, and 
Gaines has never yet 
reached the majority. 
Watchful, James 
sits, prepared to block 
the aisles. A verita- 
ble human fortress for 
the majority, he, at 
the same time, defends 
and upholds the quiet 
dignity of the minor- 
ity. No rampaging 
Gaines can run amuck 
—not while James is 
on the job. 

Thus do Ollieand Cy 
serve their country. 
The biggest men in the 
House; indeed, the 
biggest men in Con- 
gress. Admirably 
utilizing that stature 
and avoirdupois ‘with 
which they have been 
endowed, each plays 
his part; but—and 
many a casual ob- 
server has voiced this 
thought —what a pity 
it is that they are not 
of the same party! 
Think of Ollie and Cy, 
with arms linked, 
standing for a prin- 
ciple! Massive, majes- 
tic, magnificent, all op- 
position would quail. 
But that would be too 
much. The balances 
must be preserved. 
We need Cy on one side 
and Ollie on the other, 
so the Ship of State 
may sail on even keel. 
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MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
In the groups on these pages, 24 distinctive factories are represented, in plants located in eight cities. 


Varnish Factory, Newark Paint Factory, Newark Paint Factory, Cleveland Varnish Factory, Cleveland 
Administration Offices, Cleveland Tin Can Factory, Cleveland Zinc Mine, Magdalena 
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A GREAT INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRY 


In every line of business there is always one largest, one best— 
ONLY one. Some businesses become the largest without becon 
the best. They are built on price. Quality 1s sacrificed to volt 
‘The illustrations shown here represent the manufacturing 
distributing facilities of the largest paint and varnish concer 
the world. “The success of this business is due to the mer 
the products produced. Our unusual facilities, embracing 
control of most of our important raw materials, have been a § 


AA \pens 


Seattle Toronto, Can. Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Can. St. Louis Cincinnati 


ee DISTRIBUTING FACILITIES ; 

In addition to the offices and warehouses shown on these pages, we have sales offices located in the office districts of New York City, C 
London, England. At our manufacturing plants in Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal and London, we have our largest sales 
warehouses. Adding these to the pictures shown, makes a total of 25 sales offices and warehouses. 
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| THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
f the manufacturing plants shown on these pages are owned, operated and occupied exclusively by The Sherwin-Williams Company. 
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n Paint Factory, London Paint Factory, Montreal Varnish Factory, London Box Factory, Cleveland Paint Factory, Chicago Zinc Smelter, Joplin Varnish Factory, Chicago 
, Montreal Linseed Oil Factory, Montreal Dry Color Works, Chicago 
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9 in building up and controlling QUALITY. That 1s why 
show them here. Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
made in the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 


y are sold all over the world. We believe we are stating 
truth when we say they are the standard of excellence. 


Everyone who _ believes quality is the most important 
thing about a surface treatment should write for our 
° booklet, «Who Makes the Best Paints and Varnishes ?”’ 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT:AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, England 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 
Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen’s St., E. C. 
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Iphia Buffalo Kansas City Boston Los Angeles San Diego Savannah, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CoO. 
"y the entire, space of all buildings shown on these pages, except in Buffalo, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, Portland and 


Cincinnati, where we occupy only from one to three floors. 
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: Jve used tt all my life hc. /. 
and never lost a tooth’. ; [ 
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TOOTHTRUTH ~~ 


Wisdom demands the best. 
The best gift of life is good 
health.Good health demands 
good teeth.Good teeth demand 


From the appearance of the 
first tiny white pear! every 
mouth should be familiar 
with this pure, fragrant 
and health-giving liquid 
dentifrice that keeps the 
mouth and teeth at their 


best—— 
ysifoam 
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Jutdress. EW HOYT & CO. Lovell Mesar 


It 1S WISE 
TO USE 


2.5 CENTS 
DRUGGISTS 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


My Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the best and 
purest and finest flavored Olive Oil imported 
into this country. 
I am an expert in Olive Oils and I 
know all about them. I know how 
) they are made, and where they are 
mj made and where the best comes 
| from. If there was any better Olive 
Oil made than the brand I am selling 
4 I would get it at any cost—I will sell 
m only the best. I personally guaran- 
tee my Olive Oil to be the purest and 
best Olive Oil that money can buy. 
Food and Drugs Act, Serial No. 
5400. Packed in cans and bottles, 
CANS—1 gal. §3, 4 gal. $1.60, 4 
gal. 85c. 


SPECIAL OFFER— 20 introauce 


Maspero’s Pure 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. S, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 


Sizes and Prices | ive Hee aaa 
in all colors. Zasily 

9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- §%& 
9x7%oft. 4.00] ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50; Woven in one piece. 
9x10'4 ft. 5.00] Both sides can be 

Ps used. Sold direct at § 

: = re i su one profit. Money 
= z : refunded if not sat- 


isfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free, 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. | 


Water Motors From $1.50 up 


Twenty pounds pressure runs them. 
on’t annoy us by sending money till you 
get our circular and select proper size for 
your work. In cities where we have no 
agency we will furnish sample motor 
tree to"'proper person.” Write today to 


LIPPINCOTT M & I Dept., Newark, N, J. 


Attach 
to any 
fm faucet. 
ey Grinds. 
em Polishes 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


GUARANTEED STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS 


HILE bonds constitute the bulk of 
conservative investment, they do 
not cover the entire field. There 

are other ways of putting out your money 
so that it will yield a safe and satisfactory 
income, the real-estate mortgage, for 
example, which has already been explained. 
There is still another investment, however, 
that, for stability and assured income, 
ranks second only to the bond. It is com- 
monly known as guaranteed stock. 

Most people have come to regard stock 
with suspicion, for it iscommonly associated 
with speculation, which is just another 
word for gambling. And, to a certain 
degree, this popular impression about 
stock is correct, and stock speculation has 
caused widespread ruin, disgrace and sor- 
row. But all stock buying is not for 
speculative purposes. A sharp line can be 
drawn between speculation and investment. 

When you buy stock outright and for 
the income that it will yield, you make an 
investment, which, if properly selected, 
will yield you a safe and steady return. 
Some stocks, particularly those of the best- 
known and best-conducted railroads, have 
come to be regarded as standard invest- 
ment stocks. But, at the head of all 
stocks for investment, stands the guaran- 
teed stock. In some respects this resembles 
bonds, for it is the kind of security in 
which income is sacrificed to stability; 
and this is the sort that the very con- 
servative investor likes to own. The very 
high premium on guaranteed stock is one 
of the best evidences of its value on the 
market. It fluctuates less in price than 
most other stock, and the holder of it is, 
therefore, free from worry about shifting 
market conditions. 


What Guaranteed Stock Is 


To better understand what guaranteed 
stock is, it may be well to make an ex- 
planation of stock generally. To begin 
with, a share of stock is an interest in 
a business, depending for its value on the 
prosperity of that business. It is unlike a 
bond, for it is not a mortgage on anything. 
If the business which it represents is good, 
it usually pays a dividend; if the business 
is bad, it frequently happens that no 
dividend is paid. In this respect it again 
differs from a bond, because a bond pays 
a steady and fixed rate of interest. 

Fundamentally, there are but two kinds 
of stock: common and preferred. Com- 
mon stock has no fixed rate of interest. 
If earnings warrant it, a dividend is paid. 
But no dividend is paid on it until the 
fixed charges, which include the interest on 
the bonds and the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock, are paid. It sometimes 
happens, however, that common stock is 
very valuable, in fact more valuable than 
any other kind. Standard Oil stock is an 
example of this. The price on it is so high, 
however, as to take it outside the range of 
the average investor, and it pays less than 
seven per cent. at present market prices. 
Common stock, it might be added, is the 
stock in which there is the most specula- 
tion, for it has large possibilities in the 
matter of price and earning power. 

Preferred stock has a fixed rate of 
interest. It may be four, five or six per 
cent. This rate cannot be reduced. As 
between common and preferred stock, the 
latter is the kind most available for the 
average investor. 

Guaranteed stock may be either com- 
mon or preferred. A guaranteed stock is 
simply a stock whose dividend is guaran- 
teed. This means that the owner of the 
stock is certain to get the dividends on it. 
It is often the stock of a smaller railroad 
that is owned, controlled or operated by a 
larger railroad. The larger road guarantees 
the dividend on the stock. If the smaller 
company, for example, does not earn the 
established dividend on its stock, the 
company that guarantees it pays it. 

There are many features to commend 
guaranteed stock. In the first place, 
if the stock of a smaller company, the 
issue is not very large. This makes for 
safety. In the second place, you have 
practically the double promise of dividend. 
It frequently happens that, when a smaller 
railroad is operated or controlled by a 
larger one, the smaller road maintains the 


integrity of its organization. It goes 
ahead and does business as if it were 
independent, and, among other things, 
declares and pays its dividends regularly. 
The dividends are paid out of its earnings. 
If, however, the earnings do not justify 
this payment, the big road that controls 
or operates it must pay them. 


Features of the Stock 


Another important feature of guaranteed 
stock is that it is usually the stock of a 
road that is absolutely essential to the 
guaranteeing road. For example, one of 
the best known guaranteed stocks is the 
Morris and Essex Railroad. This is a very 
small road, but it is absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, which guar- 
antees it because it goes into the city of 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Without this road 
the Lackawanna would not have a terminal 
at Hoboken, and without such a terminal 
it would be seriously crippled, for it could 
not get into New York City. Thus the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western would 
probably pay double the dividend on the 
Morris and Essex in order to control it. 

This same thing applies to many of the 
smaller roads controlled by the great 
Pennsylvania system, these smaller roads 
being so many keys to cities to which the 
Pennsylvania wants to maintain an en- 
trance. Thus the roads whose stock is 
guaranteed are indispensable, and, when 
roads are indispensable, their stock is very 
valuable. 

Most guaranteed stock pays a very high 
rate of dividend. Sometimes you see that 
a certain stock of this kind pays as high as 
fifteen per cent. This may look suspicious 
to you. But, when you investigate further, 
you find that there is a very high premium 
on the stock, which, in turn, reduces the 
yield materially. 

Here is acase in point: The Forty-second 
and Grand Street Ferry Railroad Company 
stock, which is guaranteed by the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company in New 
York City, pays a dividend of eighteen 
per cent. But the price of this stock, at 
the time this article is written, is 390. 
This makes the actual yield 4.62 per cent. 
Many guaranteed stocks pay ten per cent., 
but there is usually such a high premium on 
the stock that it brings the yield down to 
below five per cent. In fact, the average 
yield of a guaranteed stock is between four 
and five per cent. 

Another feature that commends guar- 
anteed stock is that it is tax-exempt in 
many States, including New York, Massa- 
chusetts (when it is the stock of corpora- 
tions incorporated in that State), Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Being tax-exempt 
it commends itself especially to the in- 
vestor who is forced to figure his income 
down to the last penny. In some States 
the taxes alone cut large holes in the returns 
from securities. 

It is significant of the stability of 
guaranteed stocks that they are frequently 
bought by trustees of estates and by 
women. This is considered to be one of the 
highest tests of a security. 

It is interesting to see how the dividend 
on a guaranteed stock is maintained, even 
in the face of commercial or financial 
disaster. The Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad guaranteed the stock of 
the Dayton and Michigan. When the 
guaranteeing road went into the hands of a 
receiver, and even defaulted interest on 
some of its bonds, it went on steadily 
paying the dividends on the stock of the 

ayton and Michigan. 

In buying guaranteed stock it is wise to 
keep in mind the stability and earning 
power of the company that guarantees the 
dividends. Earning power is one of the 
most important considerations in sizing up 
a company, whether it be railroad or in- 
dustrial, for it is the earnings that pay 
dividends and interest. 


Types of Guaranteed Stocks 


Here are some types of standard guar- 
anteed stocks which will give a concrete 
idea of price and yield: 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road Company, whose stock is guaranteed 
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be bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the nor- 
mal rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the princi- 
pal to increase in value. This 
firm deals only in high grade 
securities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the New 
York and Boston Exchanges, 


Send for our little book — 
How to Invest. 


Investment Securitie; 
Are Now Low 

| 
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ADAMS & COMPANY | 

BANKERS j 


The best securities may now 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 


Money Order P 
BANKING BY MAL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient, 


4% Interest 


is paid from the m ) 
your money reaches 4 
Your savings are constantly on deposit, earnin 
good interest, yet you have the money in you 
possession, ready for instant use when needec 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘C,*’ which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day, 


The Depositors Savings & Trust 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Of 
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VIRGINIA 


The Land of rs 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Few men ever see greater personal opportunity, § 
industrial or commercial prosperity than is pom | 
day by Portsmouth, Virginia. In the midst of th 
marvelous resources of the South, linked to the market 
of the North, West and South by nine great rai a | 
systems and a score of water transportation lines 
Labor abundant and contented, cheap fuel for manu 
facturers at the very door. The fertile region Berl 
rounding Portsmouth would support a colony of canneries 
and almost any industry would be an assured success, 
Only a few minutes’ ride from the Jamestown Expo] 
sition Grounds. Be sure to visit Portsmouth. Bookle| 
and full information on request. i 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, — 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 2 
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5% is a little better than most small investors receive — Buti 

more than savings should yield while being free from specu | 
tion. Investors of small amounts w} 
do well to investigate our busine; | 
which haS been established over |} 
years, and conducted under N, 1 
Banking Dept. supervision. a 
paying 5% per year on accounts st| 
ject to withdrawal at your optic 
Start at any time— earnings re | 
oned for each day and remitted 
check quarterly, semi-annually 
compounded. Patrons all overt 
country, among whom are promin 
merchants, manufacturers and 
fessional men. Write for partial 

Industrial Savings and Loan ( | 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New Y}| 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
= 


WESTINGHOUSE: 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bond 
pay over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. > 
Stock Exchange Prices. Write for detail 


Security Investment Co, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


The Certificates of Deposit issued b y | 
this bank afford an Absolutely safe and 

profitable form ofinvestment. The inter- | 
est is payablemonthly, quarterly orsemi- 
annually. Please write for booklet “C.” 


‘SALT LAKE SECURITY@TRUST Gf 


SSS SALT. LAKE. CiT-Y¥otinammun 


= 
Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid | 
taxation. >, ke 
Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin t¢ 
Government Bond in safety. a \ 
Send for our offerings, references, etc. Ourbu 
ness is national in extent. i 
Send your name for our mailing list. ; 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY | 
8 Wardell Building MACON, M 
ame 
fe 


Commonwealth Casualty (:) 
PHILADELPHIA. Z | 

Issues unequalled policies protecting again) | 
loss of income due to any accident or diseas| | 
at small monthly premiums. Write al 
culars. Agents Wanted. = 


he Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
stock pays seven per cent. dividend in 
terly payments, and the price, at the 
this is written, is 166, which would 
e the yield in the neighborhood of 4.21 
vent. 
eveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
s preferred, which is guaranteed by 
“ake Shore Railroad, and which is on 
» percent. dividend basis. Just now, at 
prevailing market price, this stock is 
jig so that the yield will be about 4.90 
vent. 
je and Pittsburg Railroad stock, 
santeed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
(on a five per cent. dividend basis, 


Will Payne 


_ 
| 
| 
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Jhn Fox and the HentucHKian 


GORDING to a story told by Will 
| Payne, the novelist, John Fox usually 
1s his summers in Maine with his 
i, Thomas Nelson Page. Once, while 
@isit to Page, he ran into a Kentuckian 
he had not seen for a long time. 
nly it began to storm. Large hail- 
were rattling down. The Ken- 
lan grew sad. As the storm and hail 
tised in fury he became sadder. Finally 
‘oke into uncontrollable sobs and 
elike a child. 

‘hat is the matter?’ asked Fox in 
« bewilderment. 

‘atter?” replied his friend. ‘‘Look at 
oe of cracked ice in a Prohibition 
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The Creator of Aunt Jane 
I3LISHERS may pride themselves on 


eir energetic press-agents, but when 
ies to real literary boosting, President 
velt has all the exploitation agents 
vn. Onenight, not long ago, asmall per- 
ize of the people of the United States 
nto bed knowing of the existence of an 
ir named Eliza Calvert Hall and her 
) Aunt Jane of Kentucky. By the 
night almost the whole country had 
i of her, for the reason that the 
lent, in a public speech, had prescribed 
stories as a recipe for the generous 
aent of wives by husbands. No one 
lore surprised at this huge and un- 
ed dose of fame than the author her- 
tho has lived a very quiet life, and 
‘Whose real identity very little, if any- 
as been published. 
alvert Hall, in private life, is the 
ofessor M. A. Obenchain, the presi- 
yden College, at Bowling phi 
hicky. She was born there and has 
“there all her life. She was never 
d With yearnings to be a great author. 
¢ she had an ambition to be a success- 
Wspaper woman, and she wrote verse 
ny of the leading periodicals. Then 
)ecumbed to a happy state of domes- 


pble hour for writing, as household 

sand the responsibilities of a family 
her attention. 

Managed, however, to write the 

U; Jane” stories. The first one 

red about nine years ago in a maga- 

®| It was called Sally Ann’s Experience, 
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which, at the present price, yields about 
4.08 per cent. 

Morris and Essex Railroad Company, 
guaranteed by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad Company, on a 
seven per cent. dividend basis, and, at the 
present market price, yielding about 3.88 
per cent. 

This is one of the highest price guaran- 
teed stocks. Fs 

United New Jersey Railway and Canal 
RenEpeny, another stock guaranteed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on a 
ten per cent. dividend basis, and, at the 
present price, yielding in the neighborhood 
of 4.03 per cent. 


and it was this sketch that inspired Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to his public utterance 
about the book: 

A singular feature about Mrs. Oben- 
chain’s work is that she knows very little 
about the life of the country people of 
Kentucky, because she has spent practically 
all her life in town. 


Nicholson’s Political Blight 


EREDITH NICHOLSON comes from 
Indiana. It is, therefore, needless to 
say that he is a novelist, for novel-writing 
is now the principal industry of the Hoosier 
State. Further to clinch his hold on liter- 
ary fame, he was educated at a college situ- 
ated On the Banks of the Wabash; but he 
disclaims all responsibility for the author- 
ship of the well-known song of that name. 
He studied law, tried journalism, and took 
a flyer in mining. But the ruling Indiana 
passion was strong, even in a Colorado coal 
mine, and he returned to Indianapolis— 
and literature. 

It has just been discovered how Nichol- 
son missed being a favorite political son, 
and this is the story: 

The other day Nicholson was talking 
with George Middleton, the playwright 
who dramatized The House of a Thousand 
Candles. 

“How does it happen,”’ asked Middleton, 
“that you escaped being an Indiana poli- 
tician?”’ 

Nicholson replied: ‘‘I once had political 
ambitions. I longed to be a member of the 
Indiana Legislature. I had all my light- 
ning rods out; I had sounded some of my 
friends, and everything looked lovely. 
But a cruel something happened. An old 
college-mate came to me and said: ‘ Nichol- 
son, you can’t run.’ 

“*But why?’ I asked. 

“Then my friend went on to explain. 
He said: ‘Some time ago a man named 
Nicholson had a Prohibition Bill passed. 
The people never forgave him. No matter 
what literary alibi you might establish, 
you'd be mistaken for that fellow, and you 
might as well stay out.’ 

“Well, I simply stayed out.’’ 


Remington’s Indian Story 


REDERIC REMINGTON, the artist- 
author, has had about as strenuous a 
career as any man that ever touched pen or 
pencil to paper. He has spent a great deal 
of time among the Indians in the West. 
On one of his visits he ran into a story 
which he is fond of telling. 

For some years there had been a Presby- 
terian mission at the Winnebago reser- 
vation in Nebraska, but there were few 
converts. The missionary hit on a brilliant 
plan. There were some bucks on the reser- 
vation who had been at the Carlisle School, 
where they had studied singing. He organ- 
ized a quartet. The bucks liked to show off 
their hymns. One of them had a yellow 
dog that always accompanied his master 
to church. 

At first the Indians liked the singing. 
Then they grew tired of it. Even the choir 
lost its religion. It became a trio; then a 
duet; finally the solo quit. A new mis- 
sionary came into the field. One day he 
ascended the pulpit and looked around. 
The only sign of life in the pews was a yel- 
low dog. Calling to the sexton, he said: 
“Put that dog out!” 

“‘Excuse me,” replied the sexton mildly, 
“T’d rather not. The fact is, he is the 
only convert.” 
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center of interest. As an entertainer it has no competition —its fund of music, 
songs, or stories is unlimited. With each new record, whether an air from the 
latest musical comedy, a waltz or two-step by band or orchestra, a selection from grand 
opera or a ballad of long ago, the Phonograph becomes a new pleasure. A Phonograph 
in your home means enjoyment for each member of the family and for all occasions. 
Hear it at any Edison store. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


G coner an Edison Phonograph going anywhere and it immediately becomes the 


Get these new 


September 


[=DISON RECORDS 
for your Phonograph 


EEP in touch with the new songs and music. Enjoy the old 

successes. Laugh at the country’s best fun-makers. The best 

talent in the land is represented in this list of new Edison Records 
for September, on sale August 27th. Humorous selections predominate, 
but they are of a high order; just the sort of breezy entertainment the 
season suggests. Then there are songs, waltzes and marches enough to 
well round out the list. Go over these with your dealer and take home 
the ones you like. Then you will hear your Phonograph at its best. 


9626 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye (Humoresque) (Bellstedt) 

9627 Jack and Jill (George M. Cohan) ; f ‘i F 
9628 When the Blue Birds Nest Again, Sweet Nellie Gray 
9629 Hungarian Dance, No. 2 (Brahms) . c = . 
9630 Theodore (Vincent Bryan) . . : . 

9631 Many’s the Time (Rose and Fisher) : 2 

9632 When Someone Really Cares (Davies and Cahill) 

9633 To Your Health “ Gesundheit? Waltz (Helf) 

9634 I’d Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill (Burt) 

9635 An Amateur Minstrel Rehearsal s 

9636 Just Because I Loved You So (Harris) . 

9637 Chopin’s Nocturne No. 2 (Violoncello Solo) * 

9638 I Think I Oughtn’t Ought to Any More. 

9639 Tell Mother I’ll Be There ; . : . . 
9640 Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hair (Sturges) . 
9641 The Magpie and the Parrot (Bendix) 4 c < 
9642 Brother Noah Gave Out Checks for Rain (Longbrake) 
9643 Herman and Minnie (German Character Sketch) a 
9644 A Little Suit of Blue (Chattaway) 

9645 Red Wing Medley (Xylophone) 


Edison Concert Band 

: da Jones 

° Cc - Manuel Romain 
. Edison Hungarian Orchestra 
: Edward M. Favor 
Collins and Harlan 

5 Irving Gillette 

Edison Military Band 

: : : Billy Murray 
- Edison Vaudeville Company 
a Harry Anthony 

Hans Kronold 

- Edward Meeker 
Edison Mixed Quartette 

F f Reinald Werrenrath 
. Edison Symphony Orchestra 
P - Arthur Collins 

Ada Jones and Len Spencer 

C . Byron G. Harlan 
Albert Benzler 


9646 Everloving Spoony Sam (Fisher and Rice) Bob Roberts 
9647 Flanagan at the Barber’s (Original) : Steve Porter 
Harlan and Belmont 


9648 The BlueJay and the Thrush (singing and whistling duet) (Fulton) an 
9649 The 74th Regiment March . . 4 é 4 Edison Military Band 


HE NEW PHONOGRAM (ready for mailing August 
it 27th) explains each new Record’ in detail. We 
mail this, together with our SUPPLEMENTAL 
CATALOGUE and COMPLETE CATALOGUE, free, or 
you can get them of your dealer on the date mentioned. 
Edison Records are also made in Bohemian, Chinese, Cuban, French, German 


Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Mexican, Polish, Russian, Spanish anc 
Swedish. Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue. 


TRAOE mann 
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NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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The Causes and Prevention of Summer 
Diseases of Children 


By Solomon Solis Cohen, M.D. 


T IS impossible to make statistical com- 
| parisons concerning the numbers and 

causes of the deaths of children under 
five years of age among the ancient heathen 
and among ourselves; but could such com- 
parisons be made the result would prob- 
ably be little to our credit. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, the very advances we 
have made in the externals of civilization 
have given rise to some of the most serious 
dangers to which our children are exposed. 

It is chiefly in the summer, in the great 
cities, and especially among the poor in the 
overcrowded districts, that the hosts of 
children perish of easily-preventable dis- 
eases. Two principal causes are at work — 
the excessive heat and poisonous or in- 
fection-bearing food. Heat depresses the 
nervous system in a peculiar manner. 
No one who has had to keep at his work in 
the city, even under comparatively favor- 
able conditions, during the ordinary July 
and August, needs to have this fact em- 
phasized. Every reader of the daily 
papers knows that during certain ‘‘hot 
spells” hospital physicians are kept more 
than busy caring for patients with 
“thermic fever’’ —otherwise known as sun- 
stroke. Babies and young children are far 
more susceptible to the general depressing 
influence of heat than are their elders, but 
with fresh air, cleanly surroundings, 
wholesome food, pure, cool water, and 
intelligent, watchful care, they can survive 
its dangers; and they recuperate quickly 
when the temperature moderates. 


The Baby in the City 


But our modern city-born, city-dwelling 
infant too often inhabits a fiery furnace of 
brick. In the country, and in the less 
closely-built portions of the town, a cool 
breeze stirs, now and then, and there is 
usually relief after sundown. But in 
crowded tenement districts, and even amid 
better surroundings, as in those parts of 
Philadelphia where the rule of ‘‘one house, 
one family”’ still prevails, miles of asphalt 
paving and row on row of small _ brick 
dwellings give back to the air of night the 
heat absorbed during the day. Respite 
is lacking—and the children droop and 
wither. 

Even yet, many of them might recover 
if to the heat other formidable enemies were 
not added. The temperature that de- 
presses man stimulates to greater activity 
other living beings, among them certain 
insects and bacteria. Italsotends to hasten 
in some degree chemical changes in the 
animal and vegetable products that men 
use for food. Everybody knows that meat, 
fish, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables 
“spoil” quickly in hot weather. ‘‘Spoiled”’ 
food can cause sickness in two ways. The 
‘spoiling’ is usually a chemical change 
brought about, in part, sometimes wholly, 
by the action of certain microscopic 
vegetal cells, which have come to be 
called in ordinary speech ‘‘germs.”’ These 
germs—which most frequently belong to 
the botanic order of ‘‘Schizomycetes”’ or 
division-fungi* and in particular to the 
sub-order of ‘‘ Bacteria’’—are of two general 
kinds. One kind simply causes decompo- 
sition (putrefaction) or other chemical 
change in food-stuffs, but when taken with 
the food into the stomach does no direct 
harm to the human body. The other kind 
may cause little apparent change in the 
food, but when taken into the body pro- 
duces harmful changes in the cells and 
fluids, partly, by direct irritation, but 
chiefly by the chemical action of certain 
poisons that the germs manufacture. 

In both cases we have to do with poison- 
ing as the result of germ action. When Ke 
poison is produced outside the body, in the 
food, end, the germ itself is not directly 
harmful, we speak of ‘‘ ptomain poisoning.”’ 
Sometimes, indeed, ‘‘ptomains’’—that is 
to say, poisons arising from decomposition 
of food under bacterial action—are pro- 
duced in thestomach or intestine, but this is 
lesscommon. When the poison is produced 

*So called because they multiply by division, 
thus continually adding to their number. 


within the body, not by the decompo- 
sition of food, but within the germ itself 
or in the cells and fluids of the body as a 
result of the vital activity of the germ, we 
speak of ‘‘infection with intoxication.”” By 
“infection”? we mean that a harmful germ 
has been introduced into the body, where it 
lives and multiplies; and by ‘‘intoxica- 
tion,’’ in this connection, we mean that the 
life of the infective germ gives rise to a 
“‘toxin’’ by which the body is poisoned. 
When the bacterial substance itself is 
poisonous, we call it an “‘endotoxin”’ 
(inside-poison) ; when the poison is thrown 
out into the body fluids or is produced by 
chemical changes therein, we call it an 
““eetotoxin’’ (outside-poison). 

In addition to the increased activity of 
bacteria and of chemical changes in hot 
weather, insects, and especially flies, have 
been mentioned as among the enemies of 
childhood in the city summer. Certain 
species of insects (and among them even 
flies) may be directly dangerous through 
their sting or bite or the deposit of their 
eggs in eyes, mouth, nose, throat, etc.; 
but these are not now under discussion. 
It is by carrying putrefactive and disease- 
producing bacteria to food and to person 
that flies do the greatest amount of harm. 
It had been observed in the seventeenth 
century, by Thomas Sydenham, one of the 
greatest physicians of all time, that when 
flies were thick in summer there were 
many cases of fever in the autumn; but it 
is only within very recent years that the 
explanation of the coincidence has been 
forthcoming. 

The common house-fly (Musca domestica) 
usually deposits her eggs, about a hundred 
and twenty in number, in dung-heaps 
about stables. In from ten to fourteen 
days the new brood of winged plagues 
emerges. If but one hundred come to 
maturity, and of these but one-fourth prove 
to be ovipositing females, the next quickly- 
hatched brood, under the same assump- 
tion, will be twenty-five hundred! And 
the next? Fortunately there are birds as 
well as spiders and other fly-eating insects! 

Born in the manure-heap, the fly is ever 
attracted to refuse and putrid matter. of 
all kinds, and from these happy hunting- 
grounds bears bacteria and filth to the dairy, 
the slaughter-house, the fruit market, the 
butcher’s, the grocer’s, the baker’s, the 
milkman’s, the kitchen, the dining-room, 
the sleeping-room. 

Poor city baby! Depressed and its re- 
sistance broken down by heat, it is fed 
with bacteria-laden milk, with ptomain 
broth, with fly-specked bread, with decay- 
ingfruit. It is bathed, if at all, with 
contaminated water and given the same 
disease-bearing fluid to assuage its thirst. 
Often the bottle and the nipple, from which 
it feeds, are unclean. 


Danger in Cup and Spoon 


Nor is there safety in cup or spoon, if 
these have not been carefully cleansed and 
protected. The wonder is not that somany 
children die of cholera infantum, dysentery, 
summer diarrhoea, entero-colitis—or what- 
ever other Greek, Latin or English term 
may be written upon the death certificate 
instead of Public and Private Criminal 
Negligence—the wonder is not that so 
many perish, but that such a large number 
escape. 

The slaughter of the innocents by the 
combined effects of heat, dirt, crowd poison- 
ing and putrefied or infection-bearing food 
to which the harmful bacteria have often 
been conveyed by flies, is a typical instance 
of our modern failures to put our knowledge 
of hygiene into practice. 

We have observed two sets of external 
influences at work to break down health. 
One is the environment in general—in this 
case the heat, acting more severely when 
associated with overcrowding, and most 
disastrously where lack of cleanliness is also 
found. The other is the special agent— 
ptomain, bacterium or toxin—producing 
the special form of disease that may have 
been present in any individual instance. 
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A revolver that can be discharged 
in any other way than by pulling 
the trigger is a mechanical absurd- 
ity as well as a constant danger. 

The things you can do to an Iver 
Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver 
without discharging it would keep 
you busy all day. The one thing 
you can’t do to it is—fire it in any 
other way whatever than by pull- 
ing the trigger. 


of price if your dealer will not supply. 


NEw YORK: 99 Chambers Street. 


Handsome in appearance, made in many styles—like a rifle for accuracy —harc” 
hitting and speedy—but always safe to handle. \ 
Send for ‘‘ SHOTS,’’ a booklet about absolutely safe revolvers, and our illustrated catalogue of superior fi 

Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 

3-in. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- $6 

fire cartridge, 32-38 center-fire cartridge 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on recei 
Look for the ow/’s head on the grip and our name on the barré | 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mast _ 


PACIFIC COAST: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 


August 24, | 


‘ Power-Food 


H Reader! If— 
You value Strength, 
Endurance, Power,— 


That tireless Force which 

Doth compel a lax and lazy world 
To do your bidding,— 

If,—you would be one of that 
Aggressive Few, who 

Will not be denied Success. 
Take heed here’s 
Power-food in sight. 


The humble, unappreciated, Bean, 
From the Air itself draws down 
To its own strangely noduled roo 
That Soul and Essence of 

All human Strength, called — 
Nitrogen. 

Up through the sturdy stalk 

It is transferred— 

To crystallize within the Bean, 
—In volume generously large,—a 
Power-food personified. 

When ‘‘ Snider-Processed ’’ 

These same Power-food Beans 
Are thus deprived of their native 
Flatulence and Indigestibility,— 
While, rendered Mellow, Chees 
Tender, Appetizing, wziforml/y fine 
And daintily delicious. 


““Snider-process’’? Pork & Beans_ 
Are vegetable ‘‘Lean Meat”’ 
Garden grown and free from 
That Uric Acid which, in Meat, 
Induces Rheumatism, Gout. 

By Nature’s Nitrogen, 

They are packed full, and 
Brimming o’er, 

With MWuscle-making 
Power-giving, Proteid. 

Richer than primest Beef, 

Or fresh-laid Eggs, 
Or Stilton Cheese, 

The very pinnacle of Power-food 
(Full 23 per cent Nitrogenous. ) 


‘‘Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans] 
Are seasoned daintily with 
That peerless, seven-spiced, 
Ripe-Tomato-Catsup | 
Which has made the name | 
Of Snider famous. | 
Sold by Grocers under this 
Unconditional guarantee — 
‘“Your money back if 

You don’t find 
SNIDER-PROCESS 

Pork & Beans 
Much finer than the finest 
You have ever 

Before eaten.”’ 


4 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO} 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. | 
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Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolyer| 
3-in. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 3255 f 
center-fire cartridge - - - - - - = = 


HAMBURG, GERMANY: Pickhuben 4, 
LONDON, ENGLAND: 17 Mincing Lane, E. C. 


have also caught a glimpse of another 
yr, not external, but pertaining to the 
ted individual. A child may succumb 
tomain poisoning or infection in the 
of summer, who would recover from a 
ar attack in winter. Thus many 
lren do recover when removed to 
yundings only slightly more favorable. 
heat has operated to diminish the 
ral resistance to infection or intoxica- 

But natural resistance may be orig- 
y deficient, or may be broken down by 
obvious causes than the physical en- 
iment. 
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eep well, then, three matters need look- 
ufter: (1) the natural resistance; (2) 
seneral environment; (3) the special or 
siting’ cause of special maladies. 

7 preserving the natural resistance, 
properly ordering the general environ- 
5, we tend to prevent disease in 
ral. By excluding the special ex- 
g agents of special maladies, we 
tically prevent the advent of those 
cular forms of disease. 

) prevent summer diseases, so called, 
ag children, the first and most im- 
unt thing is to take such care of the 
, all the year round, as will keep it 
, well-nourished and vigorous, there- 
of high resisting power. 

ie second wise step is to procure for 
shild the best possible environment, 
| as to cleanliness of the dwelling and 
wity of the neighborhood. This is 
varatively easy for those who live in, 
in go to, the country, the seashore, 
mountains. It is difficult for those 
‘must remain in the city, and increas- 
. difficult as means become narrower 
‘in consequence, the dwelling is more 
ped and in a more congested neighbor- 
. When possible to take the baby on 
| excursions or to spend the day in a 
iy place in a large park, the night in the 
_ air in the park, or, if no better place 
ve found, on the roof, these expedients 
Jhelp. ‘“Country Weeks,” ‘‘Children’s 
‘toriums”’ and the like are helpful and 
‘therefore, among desirable charities. 
\for too many children no escape 
4, and this is an everlasting reproach 
i of us. It is a defect inherent in our 
:lo-civilization—a result of the growth 
lr cities, of the multiplication of fac- 
'3, of the differentiation of classes, of 
igoverty that, in our imperfect social 
opment, is the constant shadow of all 
ess. 

e third point is care with food, and the 
} important food is naturally milk. 
| again the advance in external civiliza- 
iis among the causes of increased 
Ler, 

/aemothers will not, and others, indeed, 
jot, nurse their children. Some are 
‘ed, self-indulgent and lazy; others, 
ved, overworked and fatigued. Both 
js have dry breasts. Many a working 
}er—slave of the factory whistle—must 
llingly put her babe away, even from 
‘| bosom, in order to contribute to the 
‘al fund of the family for rent, clothing 
(ood. Cows’ milk comes not from the 
fiboring dairy, but from a compara- 
'y great distance. It is many hours on 
‘way, and from first to last passes 
igh many hands and many vicis- 
‘es. The production, transportation 
(distribution of this necessary of life 
id be safeguarded by every means, 
the much more stringently than is 


ithe case. 
re again, asin the all-round care of the 
, and in the provision of a desirable 
‘onment, the great difficulty is the 
‘omic one. 
‘ertified milk,” as it is called, may now 
tained in many cities. This milk is, in 
irst place, produced under conditions 
in regard to important matters, such 
ie health of herds, the cleanliness of 
als, of stables and of attendants, the 
ary management of dairies, the ob- 
nce of care in collecting, bottling and 
porting, meet the approval of phy- 
11s. Furthermore, samples of the bot- 
(milk as delivered to consumers are 
arly tested as to purity, quality and 
Tial content, and the certificate is 
\ only when the tests are satisfactorily 


t certified milk costs nearly twice as 
‘as ordinary milk. It is, compara- 
\/Speaking,a luxury. To be sure, it is 
yer than medicine or doctors’ bills — 
inly cheaper than the undertaker’s 
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bill. Yet for most of those who do not pay 
for medicine or doctor, and even for many 
who do, it is hard to realize this, and some 
who do realize it only too well cannot 
procure the extra daily pennies needed to 
buy certified milk regularly. 

Those who can afford to purchase 
“certified milk’’ should always do so. 
But even milk produced and handled with 
the utmost care and so ‘‘certified” is not 
entirely safe. Not every bottle, and not 
every day’s production is inspected; and 
a certain unavoidable minimum of bacte- 
rial contamination is permitted. Even 
certified milk should, therefore, be pasteur- 
ized at home. Uncertified milk should 
certainly be pasteurized. The term ‘‘pas- 
teurization,’’ it may be explained, means 
exposure of the milk to a temperature of 
158 degrees Fahrenheit for about ten min- 
utes, after which it is to be kept protected 
from the air, and at a temperature of not 
more than 50 degrees Fahrenheit, until 
used. It should, of course, be heated again 
to about 100 degrees Fahrenheit before 
being given to the baby. 

In the absence of the special appliances 
now to be found in almost all of the shops 
for pasteurizing milk in small feeding bot- 
tles, stoppered with cotton, a double-boiler 
with space for water around the chamber 
containing the milk will suffice in most 
cases. Or an ordinary saucepan may be 
used, the milk being simply brought to the 
boiling, or, rather, steaming point, and then 
pushed back on the stove or placed aside 
where it will remain hot for ten minutes. 
It is then to be put on ice or used imme- 
diately. 

The pasteurized milk charities are noble 
in conception, and in some instances are 
admirable in execution. But there are 
many practical difficulties, which cannot 
be discussed here, that have impaired some- 
what their intended usefulness. Not only 
in the pasteurization, but in the after- 
care of the milk and the bottles and the 
nipples, must the utmost vigilance be 
exercised. Moreover, boiling, sterilization 
and pasteurization all impair to some 
degree the nutritive quality of the milk — 
though this is a less serious matter than 
the infection guarded against. More 
serious is the failure of these procedures to 
destroy the toxic bodies or products of 
bacteria, whether those of ordinary decom- 
position or those of infection, which have 
previously gained entrance. The addition 
of hydrogen dioxid or of sodium perborate, 
which liberates hydrogen dioxid, is some- 
times useful in preserving milk; but an 
expedient of this nature should only be 
adopted under medical advice in the 
special instance. 


Ice-Chest as a Breeding-Place 


The same scrupulous care that is neces- 
sary as to milk should be extended to all 
other articles of food—in their provision, 
their preparation and their preservation. 
As pointed out in a previous paper in this 
magazine (February 16, 1907), ‘‘sealed”’ 
meat should be procured, and salted and 
washed thoroughly before cooking. 

Many things that are perfectly whole- 
some immediately after cooking ‘‘spoil’’ so 
as to become unfit for food when kept, even 
fora short time,and uponice. The ice-chest 
is not always kept in the scrupulously and 
immaculately clean condition that is neces- 
sary. Ice itself sometimes contains harm- 
ful bacteria that may resume their activity 
upon thawing. It should never be allowed 
to come into direct contact with the food, 
nor should it be placed in milk or water 
which is to be used for drinking. 

Water intended for drinking purposes, 
filtered and boiled, may be placed in a clean, 
closed jar in a refrigerator or packed about 
with ice, but the ice-water of our American 
habit is, in many ways, unwholesome for 
man, woman or child. 

As part of the care of food, flies must be 
rigidly excluded from the dwelling. A 
careful housewife does not need instruc- 
tion in the method, and another would 
searcely profit by the most elaborate de- 
tails. With the passing of the horse and 
consequent disappearance from cities of 
the stable and its manure-heaps, the plague 
of flies will be greatly diminished. The 
cheapening of the automobile, especially 
the discovery of a light, compact, durable 
and inexpensive storage battery for elec- 
trically-propelled vehicles, will be one of the 
most important contributions of the future 
to preventive medicine—so intimately are 
the various phases of human activity 
bound together. 
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Eighteen great Franciscan Missions were built along the Coast Line-Shasta 
Route (Los Angeles to Portland, Oregon) in 1769 and the half century following, 
including such famous ones as San Fernando, San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, 


San Miguel, Carmel, San Juan Bautista, Santa Clara and Dolores. 


The Story of Ramona was created out of the life, the romance and the beauty 
along the Road of a Thousand Wonders. The old missions, the Santa Barbara chan- 
nel, El Pizmo beach, Santa Cruz and Del Monte beaches and forests, Paso Robles 
Hot Springs and mountains, the famous Santa Clara fruit valley and Lick Observa- 
tory, the Bay of San Francisco and its picturesque attractions, the great Sacramento 
valley, Mount Shasta and its woods and streams, the Rogue, Umpqua and Willamette 
Valleys of Oregon, with forested mountain walls,—all these make a land of enchant- 
ment. Visit itin the great fruit harvest time, August and September, stopping at 
Sacramento for the National Irrigation Congress and Interstate Exposition, Septem- 
ber 2-7. Delightful weather,—low excursion rates. For copy of beautiful descrip- 
tive book with over one hundred four color views and copy of Sunset Magazine, 
send 15 cents to Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, Dept. Q, Flood Building, San Francisco, California, 
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Three Generations of Beauties 


Tears Have Given Place to Smiles—Languishing to Exercise 


JeORLI EN: VavVeeN: ONT CORRE Sea: 


Dry 3M R-Se 


F, AS some clear-minded writer has 
stated, ‘‘all the world loves a lover,” 
all America certainly adores a pretty 

girl. Of the American beauty it may be 
truly said that her face is her fortune. 

Yet undivided as is the present opinion 
regarding our “‘professional beauties,’’ the 
amount of enthusiasm they might have 
aroused eighty years ago is doubtful, while 
we, in turn, look at the old-fashioned celeb- 
rity with a smile of indulgence and the 
half-wondering exclamation: 

“You wouldn’t call her exactly a 
beauty.”’ 

The fact is, as our environment changes 
our ideals are renewed. 

The pioneer of 1830, the semi-warrior of 
1820-50, and the early descendants of the 
oilgrims, whose struggles, if moral on 
lave England, were physical as soon as 
they reached America—these ‘‘outdoor”’ 
heroes wanted, as recompense for their 
efforts, something in the way of feminine 
beauty that contrasted absolutely with the 
exposure and violence of their serious work. 
The man who had spent his day battling 
with adverse natural conditions in the 
attempt to master them, wished, when the 
hour came for returning home, to find his 
home ready for him and his arrival waited 
for by the companion of his life. His 
recreation, during those early days, was 
spent indoors. Here, as a relief from the 
crudity of his exterior existence, he sought 
something that could please and appeal to 
the eye, an esthetic, a moral pleasure which 
could best be given him by the languid, 
feminine charms of the over-sensitive, 
high-strung wife. 


The Beauty a Century Ago 


Thus, in the early century, we have a whole 
category of beauties whose lovely visages 
are often bathed in tears, whose emotional 
natures cause them frequently to swoon, 
and whose narrow waists and drooping 
shoulders, voluminous petticoats and mini- 
ature slippers are essentially appropriate 
to the indoor ‘“‘fireside companion”’ sort of 
life. 

The graceful indolence and femininity of 
these women is pleasantly suggested by the 
following description of an 1830 American 
beauty: 

“She dresses in rich silks with long 
waist; she rouges considerably and her 
hair is frizzled out and put up with pins. 
She has a fair and well-shaped hand and 
arm, of which the good lady isa little vain.”’ 

Perhaps the most striking thing in this 
picture is the insinuated absence of youth: 
the rouge, the frizzled hair. . . . The 
truth is—and for reasons obvious—that 
age in the early eighteen hundreds lent an 
added prestige. The older woman has ever, 
so long as the fireside was her province, 
reigned supreme. The home woman, in 
consequence, the domestic, the ‘‘real’’ 
woman, was the heroine of the bygone 
days. Again we quote from a characteristic 
1830 manuscript: 

“The bloom of the elder lady had van- 
ished, but her eyes and fine hair gave an 
extremely agreeable expression to her 
countenance and there was a softness and 
affability in her deportment that added a 
charm which more juvenile faces do not 
POSSESS. eee 

This softness and affability denoted the 
sympathetic listener, the understanding 
hearer, the indulgent, tolerant and ex- 
perienced character. With such a woman, 
and by her mere presence, the man felt—as 
though it actually radiated from her—an 
atmosphere of security and comprehension. 
For him she was not the provoking, young 
coquette who exacts an ever-increasing 
demonstration of devotion, who jests and 
jeers and drives a man to glory or to des- 
peration. . . . No; the effort of her 
“hero” was great and constant enough to 
rouse within her the desire to please and 
console. This early beauty was essentially 
the tender comforter and recompense. Not 
only did she face advancing years with 
calm, but her gray hairs were looked upon 
as a mark of experience coveted by the 
younger aspirants, who touched their 


golden locks quite generally with a whiff of 
powder to make them white. _ t 

What a contrast to the rejuvenating 
processes in vogue among the would-be 
youthful grandmothers of to-day! 

Perfect beauty is, of course, and without 
exception, irresistible. The reputation of 
women such as Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, 
Madame Récamier, needs neither explana- 
tion nor defense. But there are two 
categories of beauties: those whose phys- 
ical loveliness is recognized by everybody 
— and those whose peculiar charm appeals 
to each of us in particular. 


The Charm of the Blemish 


Not long ago, having published in these 
same pages certain esleckinils regarding 
the insinuating sentiment of love and its 
manifestations in the feminine heart, I 
received from a young girl in Kansas the 
following appeal: 

‘You speak of love and the happiness it 
implies. There is nothing I desire 
so much as to make some man napEy. 
But no man ever calls at the house! at 
would you advise me to do? I am not 
exactly pretty, but I am tall, young, and I 
have very regular features.” 

Pondering on a suitable answer to make 
this genuine young person, I was led to 
consult a woman of mature experience who 
had proved the joys of matrimony by a 
long and happy married life. My friend, it 
must be admitted, was of the “‘charming”’ 
type, but with a slight defect of feature— 
her eyes were crossed. . . . 

She read the letter, and, with a little 
shrug of the shoulders, exclaimed: 

“Why, it is perfectly evident.” 

“What?” I queried. 

“Why, the reason this Kansas girl has 
not found a husband.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Why, her features are too regular!’ 

Again in talking with an eminent ‘‘ladies’ 
man”’ of New York, I lamented some defect 
in the beauty of a mutual acquaintance. 
He exclaimed with a smile: 

“Her nose is a little crooked and you 
deplore the fact? Why, that crooked nose 
will get her a husband!” 

This, of course, does not imply that all 
young women matrimonially inclined 
should affect some peculiarity or imperfec- 
tion of countenance. It simply means 
that, above and beyond perfect regularity 
of feature and harmony of outline, there is 
a still more subtle attraction. It goes, ina 
vague sort of way, by the name of ‘‘charm,”’ 
but those who have felt it most keenly 
name it as indescribable. 

Though Cleopatra’s star-like eyes and 
dazzling visage changed the destinies of 
nations, we remember chiefly this that 
was said of her: 

“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
her infinite variety.” 

Quite apart from mere beauty, there 
exists an irresistible magnetism which, by 
itself, has foree enough to dominate the 
mind ofman. Infact—though, perhaps, we 
should scarcely admit it—the most beauti- 
ful women have not been necessarily the 
most beloved. Madame Récamier had 
admirers galore, but she left them as cold 
as though they had been contemplating an 
unresponsive landscape. 

The actual mystery regarding the beauty 
which appeals to each of us separately 
without being recognized by the world at 
large was suggested in a conversation over- 
heard between a poor man and his working- 
girl sweetheart. 

““Why do you loveme?”’ sheasked him. 
Perhaps, with an innate touch of feminine 
coquetry she expected him to answer: “I 
love you because you're so pretty.” 

What he said was: 

“T love you because you are you!” 

As a matter of fact, to simply describe a 
beautiful woman is to become common- 
place. To give her a name is to limit the 
imagination. To speak of Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Maxine Elliott, the Princess Troub- 
etskoy, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Albert Stevens, 
Mrs. Belmont, or a score of other society 
leaders who have been eminently before 


the public on account of their beauty, is to 


. provoke at once an opinion, perhaps, even 


a discussion. Of beauty it is true as it is of 
pictures: we may not know what is good, 
but we do know what we like. 

There has, however, in all times been 
a prevailing standard. Our middle-aged 
American beauty of early record was really 
the favorite in the days when our ancestors 
were of the glorious combative type whose 
occupations kept them in the open and 
whose business enterprises were ever 
fraught with a spirit of adventure; yet, even 
then, we find a young heroine on the scene, 
a creature of ‘‘indescribable loveliness” 
and unquenchable tears. Generally this 
surpassing beauty so far lacked personality 
as to be described collectively with some 
friend or relative about her age and both 
extremely young; thus, for example, we 
have the following picture of the sort of 
beauty which appealed to our grandfathers: 

“One, and she was the most juvenile in 
appearance, though both were young 
(aged fourteen and fifteen), permitted 
glimpses of her dazzling complexion, 
golden hair and bright blue eyes to be 
caught as she artlessly suffered the morning 
air to blow aside the green veil which de- 
scended from her beaver. aeregee Be 
other, though moulded with the same 
exquisite proportions, was rather fuller and 
more mature (aged fifteen) than her com- 
panion. Her tresses were shining and 
black like the plumage of the raven. Her 
countenance was exquisitely regular and 
dignified and surpassingly beautiful.’’ 

Another child of 1850 loveliness is pre- 
sented to us in this way: 

“The shape of her head and the turn of 
her neck and bust were peculiarly noble; 
and the long golden-brown hair that floated 
like a cloud around the deep stoi 
violet eyes shaded by heavy fringes of 
golden-brown . . . made every one 
turn and look after her.” 

Such perfection might almost serve to 
render breathless the modern young man, 
but the hero contemporary to this creature 
of surpassing beauty—when not engaged 
in rescuing her by a hair’s-breadth escape 
from some terrific danger which provoked 
on her part “vapors” and fainting fits— 
was seated beside her at the fireside, con- 
templating her graceful form as she bowed 
over the frame that held within its wooden 
ribs the bit of tapestry on which her know- 
ing fingers deftly plied their needle. 

This old-fashioned tapestry frame and 
the beautiful girl whom it interested are 
“things of the long ago.” When I ques- 
tioned a prosperous New York jeweler 
with regard to the present-day sale of gold 
thimbles, he said: 

“Of course, we always keep a few instock 
in case of emergencies, so to speak, but the 
demand is so slight we have no assortment.” 

“‘About how many gold thimbles do you 
suppose you sell on an average in a year?”’ 
I asked him. And his answer was: 

“‘About a dozen, I guess.” 

This was in New York. In London the 
Bond-Street goldsmith to whom I put the 
same question looked at me askance, as 
though he might be searching for hayseed. 

“We don’t keep gold thimbles,” he 
tossed at me, ‘‘you might try in an old- 
curiosity shop.” 


To-day She is a Sport 


Nor is there any reason for taking affright. 
The Anglo-Saxon American beauty of the 
present generation is not a hothouse plant. 
She is a hardy perennial; she is a sport. 
The modern business man whose duties 
keep him daily shut up within four walls 
would find rather monotonous the fireside 
type who prolonged his own seclusion. He 
seeks, when his work is done, to get out 
into the air, to ride and walk and play golf 
or tennis, to prmeliee the various forms of 
exercise which stretch his weary limbs and 
fill his lungs with oxygen. Nor does he 
care to take his recreation alone. 

He wants a woman by his side. 

And so the very masculine desire for 
companionship in sport is the present 
instigation for the feminine ideals of beauty. 
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ie out-of-door girl, the girl in sweater 
habit, the untidy, delicious, vigor- 
female of to-day, offers a standard 
eauty which is absolutely new and 
vating, no doubt; since even the Old 
d ideals are beginning to conform to 
wentieth-century American standards. 
side this modern Amazon the former 
ty fades. The woman of middle age, 
once was queen because of her gentle 
rstanding and homely domestic pro- 
ties, has been gradually but firmly 
upon the shelf.” With the desperate 
sy that all women show in preserving 
charms, she struggles to remain young. 
onger considering embonpoint as an 
tion to which she must resign herself, 
ants and diets to keep her figure and 
uce her hips.’’ She wears a short skirt, 
in for sport, and—low be it spoken — 
colors her hair. 

t the tables have been turned. When 
becomes the chosen pastime the 
must of necessity reign supreme, 

she girl of to-day is and remains the 

ed rival of maturity and old age. 
the dazzling complexion which was 
arly. considered a supreme beauty is 

xd now for rain and sun to work their 

» upon. The golden-brown hair is 

1 to the caprice of the wind. Hatless, 

without veil or parasol, our modern 
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American beauty courses over the fields, 
herself as radiant as the sun, as swift and 
vigorous as the breeze. 

She is glorious. She is unique. What 
other country, indeed, has a ‘‘ Gibson Girl’’? 
Our best writers so far have failed to create 
a national type of beauty; they have given 
us sketches of the Southern girl, the 
Northern girl, the Western girl and the 
New York girl. But, as an art, drawing has 
surpassed writing in this way: we draw 
things which we cannot, or would not, write. 
And it was reserved for Gibson, with his 
bold stroke of genius, to give us the real 
American girl, the American beauty as we 
know her in this generation: free, proud, 
exacting, tender, spoiled, devoted, selfish, 
irritable, capable of greatness or of nervous 
prostration, according as her energies are 
concentrated in some natural purpose or 
allowed to dissipate in frivolous idieness or 
misdirected activity. 

The modern type of beauty is decidedly 
athletic, rather than domestic. Even our 
chorus girls when they dance on the stage 
suggest an amount of vigor and muscle 
which has been acquired by a standard of 
great force rather than of pure beauty. 
Our modern type is also cheerful; she is 
not the languid, mournful Evangeline nor 
the shrinking, modest Priscilla: she is a 
child of prosperity; of opulence and wealth, 
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of leisure and of diversion. As for intel- 
ligence, . . it has, im fact, never 
been proved that the most beautiful women 
were the cleverest. We know very little 
of what the “‘lips that launched a thousand 
ships” had to say. Brilliancy of mind 
added to such loveliness as Helen’s of Troy 
would upset our ideas of just proportion, 
and we prefer almost to believe that the 
most perfect beauties area trifledull. . . . 

Yet —given her choice in this world —dull 
or wise, clever or stupid, what would any 
woman prefer to be? 

A great beauty, of course. - 

Thus, if the golf and hockey stick, the 
racquet and oar blade have momentarily 
sent gold thimbles flying, it is not from 
any reason of shortcoming or perversion. 
The modern American beauty has chosen 
the field of sport, and deliberately deserted 
the fireside and the sewing-room because 


she wishes to be in all things the inspiration | 


and companion of the modern American 
man, the woman of his choice, the ideal 
that corresponds to his sense of beauty. 

To what extent she has succeeded in her 
purpose of conquest the Gibson girl clearly 
testifies. In fact, some foreigner, visiting 
the United States, was led to remark that 
we are ruled by our Gibson girls. The girl 
he said, rules her mother, and the mother 
rules her husband. 


INDESIRABLE CITIZENS 
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[E new Im- 
nigration 
aw (which 
into effect 
July 1 of 
cesent year) 
esents an 
ctant step by our Government toward 
ire of the mischief of unrestricted ad- 
on of aliens into this country. It opens 
ppt the adoption of means whereby 
5 future a better control may be exer- 
over the inflow of foreigners, sifting 
ihe undesirables and establishing a 
n of selection which will clarify the 
n by removal of the dregs. 
will be interesting; then, to consider, 
what the new law accomplishes, and, 
‘second place, what it naturally leads 
\in the way of methods likely to be 
ved for the restriction of immigration. 
begin with, it authorizes the President 
mmon a conference of the nations, for 
lurpose, first, of regulating, by agree- 
among themselves, all matters relating 
igration to the United States; sec- 
50 provide for the mental, moral, and 
cal examination of aliens bound for 
puntry by American officers at foreign 
(of embarkation; third, to prevent 
e e of such aliens, if paupers, 
gals, sufferers from dangerous dis- 
_or belonging to other prohibited 
by 


0, the law creates a commission of 
dersons—three Senators, three Repre- 
tives, and three men appointed by 
*resident—who are going to Europe 
‘e purpose of making a systematic in- 
bey the whole immigration problem, 
‘a European standpoint as well as 
an American point of view. This 
ussion, of which Senator Dillingham, 
‘Tmont, is Chairman, will present a 
5 to Congress that will doubtless be 
tive of judicious legislation for 
lying the evils now existing. 

_ 


Vhere the Immigrant Goes 


on, the law authorizes the Secre- 
“Commerce and Labor to establish 
‘sion of Information, the object of 
ti be to gather facts relating to 
ources, products, and physical char- 
sties of each State and Territory, and 
‘blish them in many languages, for 
oution among admitted aliens at 
amigration stations—the idea in view 
© encourage them to distribute 
selves over the country, instead of 
ig down in already-congested centres 
joulation. At the same time, it is pro- 
that agents officially appointed by 
may have access to the immi- 
3, to exhibit to them such inducements 
'y have to offer. 
W, this matter of immigrant distribu- 
S one of steadily-increasing impor- 
. Sostrongis the tendency of aliensto 


(An Authorized and Corrected Interview with the Hon. 
F. P. Sargent, Commissioner-General of Immigration) 
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settle in congested centres that seven in 
every ten of them come to this country with 
the intention of establishing themselves in 
thickly-populated districts. | Meanwhile, 
the Bureau of Immigration is being im- 
portuned constantly by agricultural, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and railroad interests 
of thinly populated sections, and even by 
some of the States, for advice as to how 
part of the stream can be turned to locali- 
ties where farmers, miners and laborers 
are needed. 

It is certainly most desirable that this 
should be accomplished, and the Govern- 
ment is strongly disposed to encourage a 
plan which has been suggested for creating 
direct communication by steamer lines 
between Southern ports and European 
ports. 


Poor Physique as a Bane 


The above-mentioned commission is likely 
to recommend that a competent medical 
officer, in the exclusive employ of the 
United States, be stationed at each one 
of the principal foreign ports of embarka- 
tion, whose duty it shall be to inspect 
every emigrant bound for the United States 
before the latter is permitted to go on 
board of the steamer which is to carry him 
to America. If it be required by law that 
no alien shall be admitted at any American 
port who cannot present a certificate of 
health, mental and physical, signed by 
such medical officer, large numbers of very 
undesirable citizens, freely admitted under 
present regulations, will be excluded. 

No serious difficulty should be found in 
persuading foreign governments to codp- 
erate with us in reducing the flow of 
immigration, and especially in preventing 
people of the inadmissible classes from 
leaving their homes to come to this country. 
It may be taken for granted, indeed, that 
they are quite as much interested as we can 
be in the welfare of their citizens. An im- 
mense amount of distress and suffering is 
caused by the sending of diseased or other- 
wise undesirable persons from European 
countries to the United States—the result 
in such cases being that the unfortunates 
are either refused transportation by the 
steamship companies, or else are turned 
back after they reach America. Mean- 
while, they may have sacrificed every 
dollar they possessed to make the journey, 
only to find themselves stranded and 
destitute in a foreign seaport. 

A significant feature of recent immigra- 
tion is the vast number of persons who on ar- 
rival have been described by the examining 
surgeons at our ports as of ‘‘poor physique.” 


A certificate of 
this kind implies 
that the alien is 
afflicted with a 
C H E body not only ill- 

adapted to the 

work necessary 
to:earn his bread, but also unfit to with- 
stand disease. It means that he is under- 
sized, poorly developed, with feeble heart 
action—in short, that he is physically 
degenerate; not only unlikely to become a 
useful citizen, but liable to transmit his 
feebleness to his offspring. 

Of all causes for rejection, outside of 
diseases, that of ‘‘poor physique’”’ should 
receive the most weight; for in admitting 
such aliens not only do we increase the 
number of public charges directly, but we 
welcome to our shores progenitors whose 
descendants will reproduce, often in an 
exaggerated degree, the degeneracy of their 
forebears. 

The influx of aliens into this country now 
averages about one hundred thousand a 
month the year round. It used to be 
imagined that the supply would exhaust 
itself eventually, but there seems to be no 
prospect of anything of the kind. If good 
times continue, the flow is likely to go on 
steadily. On the other hand, if an in- 
dustrial depression in the United States 
should arrive, there would be a marked 
diminution of the volume of the stream, 
the recent augmentation of which, however 
undesirable from some points of view, is 
the best possible evidence of our prosperity. 
Immigration is stimulated by the demand 
for labor more than by any other single 
cause. 


Drawing from the Lower Grades 


Unfortunately, during the last few years 
there has been a marked change for the 
worse in the character of the immigration 
into the United States. Until recently, the 
inflow was composed mainly of English, 
Irish, Scotch, Scandinavians, and Germans 
—people whose race characteristics and 
ideals in the main agree with our own, and 
whom, therefore,we could assimilate racially 
and politically. But, at the present time, 
two-thirds of the aliens admitted to our 
shores come from southern and eastern 
Europe and from Asia Minor. One in 
every five is from southern Italy. Germans 
comprise less than eight per cent. of the 
whole; English, Scotch and Irish combined 
are fewer than ten per cent. 

Furthermore, the immigration which 
formerly came to us was. largely what 
might be termed a natural immigration. 
It was the result of an impelling ambition 
in the minds of freedom-loving people to 
avail themselves of the opportunities af- 
forded by a new, thinly-populated, and free 
country. Many of the present-day immi- 
grants doubtless leave their homes from 
like motives; but, to a great extent, the 
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movement is the result of a general unrest 
that exists among the laboring classes of 
southern and eastern Europe, and which 
is encouraged by the agents of the trans- 
portation companies scouring every pos- 
sible locality for passengers. 

Physically, as well as in other respects, 
these people of the new immigration are 
notably inferior to those of the old. They 
are to a great extent afflicted with diseases 
of unpleasant kinds, which, though com- 
mon to the masses in the countries from 
which they come, are as yet almost un- 
known in the United States. It is unlikely 
that we shall remain unacquainted with 
the maladies in question much _ longer, 
however, inasmuch as aliens in large 
numbers are bringing them over; and 
already one of them, the dreaded Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia—known to physicians as 
“‘trachoma”’—has spread alarmingly in the 
public schools of New York City. 


The Trail of Trachoma 


Trachoma is one of the most frightful of 
eye diseases, and exceedingly contagious. 
So widely does it prevail in the south of 
Europe that at the port of Naples, where our 
Government maintains a medical officer to 
examine embarking emigrants bound for 
the United States, twenty thousand such 
emigrants were rejected on this account 
during the last year. For fear of this com- 
plaint, no family in southern Europe which 
can afford to pay for tuition will send its 
children to a public school. Should it 
become general in large cities of this country 
— and it is said that our climate favors its 
spread—it would almost destroy the value 
of the public-school system. 

One feature of the new law is the exclu- 
sion of alien children under sixteen, when 
unaccompanied by parents. Hitherto they 
have been admitted, unless, in the judg- 
ment of our officials there was some special 
reason for shutting them out in particular 
cases. The importance of the fresh depar- 
ture in this regard lies in the discourage- 
ment it will give to the ‘‘padrone” system, 
under which large numbers of young boys, 
mostly Greeks and Italians, have been 
brought to this country and farmed out to 
sell flowers or newspapers on the streets, to 
work in factories and shops, or to do other 
kinds of labor. Through contracts made 
with the fathers of the children for a per- 
centage of their earnings, the padrones 
hold them in literal slavery. They own the 
boys outright during the term of the 
agreement, pay them nothing, and give 
them barely enough to eat. In any of our 
large cities such boy slaves may be found 
to-day, toiling in bootblacking establish- 
ments, or engaged in other occupations. 

It is likely that the total volume of im- 
migration would not be more than half as 
great as it is but for the activity of the 
transportation companies in their hunt for 
human freight. Each steamship line main- 
tains general agencies at important points, 
and these appoint sub-agents, whe, in turn, 
enlist the services of all sorts of people to 
drum up trade. The companies themselves 
disclaim all connection with anybody ex- 
cept their general agents, and profess to 
know nothing of the efforts put forth to 
induce people to emigrate. As the system 
works, however, the movement is stimu- 
lated in every possible way, and the most 
remote agricultural valleys in northern, 
central and southern Europe are invaded 
by emigration missionaries and showered 
with advertising matter describing the 
opportunities offered by the New World. 


Emigration as a Business 


If the steamship lines waited for such 
business as would come to them naturally, 
thousands of people who start for America 
would never receive the initiative push 
necessary to dislodge them from their 
natural environment. But the business of 
persuading them to go is thoroughly and 
elaborately organized. The chief evil is 
the “runner,”’ who, in these days, is busily 
going about in eastern and _ southern 
Europe, from city to city, and from village 
to village, telling fairy-tales about the 
prosperity of immigrants in America and 
the opportunities offered in the United 
States to aliens. He claims to be all- 
powerful, and to have representatives in 
every port who can open the door of 
America to any one. 

The steamship agents look upon every 
emigrant from eastern Europe as one who 
must go to the United States, whether he 
wishes to do so or not. Such emigrants, 
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passing through Germany, for example, 
are considered the legitimate prey of the 
German steamship companies and their 
agents. The agent sees very little com- 
mission in the sale of a ticket for London. 
If the emigrant insists that London is the 
place he wants to go to, he is told that he is 
a liar. He is an ‘‘American’’—the tech- 
nical term applied to all emigrants bound 
for the United States—and he must buy a 
ticket for America. 

Accordingly, he is taken by a policeman 
to the emigration station, and is catechized 
about as follows: 

Agent: ‘‘Where are you bound for?” 

Emigrant: ‘‘To England.” 

Agent: ‘‘How much money have you?” 

Emigrant: ‘‘Howis that your business?” 

Policeman: ‘‘Don’t talk back! Show 
all the money you have. If you don’t, I 
will at once take you back to Russia, and 
hand you over to the authorities.” 

Whereupon, the unfortunate emigrant 
takes out all the money he has from the 
various places where he keeps it concealed. 
The steamship agent counts it in the 
presence of the policeman, and then de- 
ducts the price of transportation, fourth- 
class, to Hamburg or Bremen, and a 
steerage ticket to New York. What re- 
mains he returns to the emigrant, who is 
not allowed to ask any more questions. 

At the present time certain foreign 
countries appear to be actively engaged in 
encouraging emigration to the United 
States. Having made futile attempts to 
check an exodus which threatens seriously 
to impair their economic prosperity, they 
are trying to minimize the evil, and even to 
turn it to their advantage if possible. 
With a view to this end, all the political, 
social, and occasionally religious resources 
of the countries in question are directed to 
maintaining colonies of their own people in 
the United States, instructing them to 
continue their allegiance to the countries of 
their birth, to transmit the money they 
earn here back to their native land, and 
to avoid all intercourse with the people of 
this country that would tend to the per- 
manent adoption of American ideals. 
Agents are actually sent over to keep the 
colonists together, and to prevent them 
from imbibing a knowledge of and affection 
for the institutions of the United States. 


The Cost to the Cities 


To illustrate some of the disadvantages of 
our present method of handling the im- 
migration problem, we may point to the 
enormous expenditures in our large cities 
for the support of indigent aliens; the 
records of the lesser criminal and police 
courts; the roster of our public hospitals, 
jails, asylums, and reformatory institu- 
tions; the gorged habitations of aliens in 
our cities; the struggle for bare existence 
in sweat-shops; the formation of large 
colonies of people wholly alien to American 
civilization in language, thought, aspira- 
tion and life; and, finally, the introduction 
into this free country of such hideous and 
terrifying fruits of long-continued oppres- 
sion as the Black Hand and Anarchist 
societies. 

Among the means suggested for diminish- 
ing the flow of immigration is the enlarge- 
ment of the prohibited classes by adding 
those who cannot read or write, and those 
whom age or feebleness renders incapable, 
wholly or partly, of self-support. As for 
the matter of illiteracy, it must be remem- 
bered that, while this disadvantage does 
not of itself necessarily render an alien 
undesirable, yet statistics show that much 
of the immigration that is undesirable on 
other grounds consists of persons who are 
illiterate. From southern Italy, for exam- 
ple, comes much of our least desirable 
immigration, and among those people 
forty-eight out of every one hundred can 
neither write nor read. f 

It is further suggested that, as an ulti- 
mate resort,a ratio might be established 
apportioning the number of alien passengers 
to the tonnage of vessels, so as to reduce 
the number of immigrants carried. This 
ratio could be altered from time to time as 
Congress saw fit, controlling the inflow 
absolutely. But all of these ideas and 
many others will be duly considered by 


the new Immigration Commission, and it 
will remain for the national legislative 
body considering its report to decide in 
its wisdom just what measures shall be 
adopted for the restriction of evils which, at 
the present time, are undeniably a serious 
menace to the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of our country. 
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\ | Paint this Fall/ 


The cold, wet Spring was a great disappointment as 
Many were afraid to risk having the 
| work done in the wet, and postponed it. 


a painting season. 


Fall is in many respects an ideal time for painting. 
| No frost or moisture below the painted surface to seep 
out and ruin the paint film. 

We strongly recommend painting in the Fall; but 
read our book first. 


It is easy to know the vital points about paint— 
what the best wearing materials are and how to test 
them; what colors harmonize and what ones are the most 
durable; why ochre is very bad for priming, and why both 
white lead and linseed oil must be free from adulteration. 
| These points and many others clearly and interest- 
ingly explained in the booklet, ‘‘A Talk on Paint.’’ 
It will cost you nothing and may prove valuable to you. 
We have many letters from house- 
owners thanking us very heartily for it. 
Address Department P. 

Meantime remember that the Dutch Boy 


Painter on the side of a keg is a guaranty 
that Pure White Lead will be found within. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest yot. 


New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia(John’'l. Lewis & 
| 2 Bros. Co.), Pittsburgh 
} (Nat'l Lead& OilCo.) 


Money-saving and _ health- 
protecting plumbing is also of 
vital interest to property own- 
ers. Send for booklet, ‘‘Good 
Plumbing.”’ 


Everything but the 
man and the hammer 
comes in the roll—goes down 
’ like a carpet. Any workman can lay 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING _ 


Contains no paperand no tar; will not leak or crack or soften | 
or shrink or scratch; is made of tough, fibre wool-felt, treated 
by our special process; keeps out the cold in winter, the heat 
in summer and the wet always. What more could any roof do? | 
Write for Free Samples 


which we will gladly send you and also our val- 
uable free booklet on roofing. ‘“ Look 
for the Boy”’ on every roll. 


J.A.& W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 


SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS RETURNED 

Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. sf 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. —_ Estab} 


I keep old friends and add new ones every da 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush, = 


4 


Ji 


| 


Youths’ 25c. Childre 
By mail or at dealers. Send Jor 1 


Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., a“ 


booklet, 
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tape issue from the glass case, and he was 
much impressed by the black marks that 


‘lanthropy as Seen by Carnegie 
( 


‘HENEVER Andrew Carnegie breaks 
loose with one of his fulminations 
ist ‘‘stock gambling” and the ‘‘ wolves 
‘all Street,”’ the men down there just 
» and remind one another that it was 
Street that made possible the issue 
yalue of that memorable lot of Steel 
's which comprises the backbone of the 
egie fortune. The ironmaster’s real 
ude toward philanthropy is revealed 
is story. 
appears that a certain Western man 
mA worked with Mr. Carnegie when 
ras making his start in this country 
came to see him in New York to ask 
contribution to a hospital fund. After 
had exchanged greetings Mr. Carnegie 
“Well, what do you want?” 
mewhat hesitatingly the visitor re- 
: “I should like to get some money 
hospital.” 
low much do you want?” 
e visitor said: “I am afraid it is a 
-deal. I should like to get a thousand 
rs.’”’ 
'. Carnegie turned impatiently on his 
and snorted: 
‘hat is too little for me to bother with.” 
he left the room. 


Wall Street’s Loneliest Man 


ERE are some men who are in, but 
iot of, Wall Street. They are the 
iiclers of its affairs and its work. One 
ie best-known of these is Sereno S. 
,, the editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
has labored within the shadow of the 
t Exchange for more than twenty 
Incidentally he has a unique dis- 
on, and this is the story of it: Mr. 
has long been a consistent friend and 
ae of President Roosevelt’s policies, 
written much about them. In 
it is well known among his co-workers 
he enjoys a very close relation with 
?resident. On one occasion he was 
ng at the White House. During the 
ersation Mr. Pratt remarked: ‘Mr. 
dent, I suppose that I am the loneli- 
‘an in Wall Street.”’ 
low is that?’’ asked Mr. Roosevelt. 
/an’t you guess?” said Mr. Pratt. 
id the President, with a laugh, guessed 
lithe very first time, and added: ‘‘ You 
| be lonely, sure enough.” 
i 


| Summer Wit on’Change 


|— monotony of Wall Street in summer 
3 varied by the daily pilgrimages of 
»'Seeing New Yorkers” who come in 
f “rubberneck”’ wagons and take tem- 
I'y possession of the district. They 
ily dismount in- front of the Mills 
ling, sprain their necks looking at the 
! Tapers, wonder at the gyrations of the 
ib,” and say wicked things about high 
ce. Then they go over to the Stock 
ange, and it is there that the fun be- 
| The attendants have a merry time 
ring questions. 
@ day a woman from Indiana was 
1g at the busy scene on the floor of the 
jpnge, when a guide remarked: ‘‘A 
Lown there costs $75,000.” 
li dness me!” gasped the lady. 
dn’t it be cheaper to stand up?” 


Li and the Ticker 


| SENEVER a distinguished foreigner 

comes down to see the sights of Wall 
‘¢, they tell him the story of Li Hung 
#2 and the ticker. The distinguished 

tal came down in state, with much 
ing of silken robes. After he had seen 
2) and bears chasing one another 
* floor of the Stock Exchange, and had 
| In all the living exhibits of the big 
4-ial game, he was escorted to a broker’s 
{ and shown a ticker in action. He 
for a long time watching the white 


showed the record of sales. Finally, some 
one asked: ‘‘ How would you like to play 
the stock market?” 
The old Chinaman looked gravely at the 
curling paper a minute and thensaid slowly: 
“No, thank you. I prefer to go into a 
game where you can see the dealer,”’ 


Morse, the Ice Man 


See of cutting ice in Wall Street 
reminds one that C. W. Morse is fast 
taking on qualities that make him eligible 
for the best high finance society. When he 
put through his sixty-two-million-dollar 
steamship merger the other day people 
didn’t exactly sit up, because they are 
getting used to Morse deals. But one un- 
sophisticated person asked: 

“Who is this man Morse?”’ 

“Oh, he’s the ice man,’”’ he was told. 

Morse is the kind of ice man that, per- 
haps, a good many people would like to be, 
especially these hot summer days. It was 
he who put through the American Ice deal 
that nearly caused riots in New York. He 
selected the hottest summer the town had 
had in years; so, when he put up the price 
of the cooling product, the people had to 
pay. The ice merger was only one of a long 
string of big deals. Morse was born in 
Maine, and, like many ‘‘Down East” 
Yankees, would rather trade than eat. He 
had cleaned up a small fortune before he 
left college. 

He is doing for the Atlantic Coast steam- 
ship lines what Mr. Harriman did for the 
railroads, and in just the same way, for all 
his wires are pulled from Wall Street. He 
wants to be admiral of all the fleets. 
Incidentally he is the Universal Bank 
Director, for he is a member of the board 
in exactly fourteen banks of every known 
variety. These banks are very useful in 
the merging business, for they create credit. 


Some Wall-Street Wit 


ALL STREET still remembers the 

hits of William R. Travers, the pre- 

mier wit of the Street. One of the best of 
these was delivered at the expense of 
Henry Clews. A newspaper printed a por- 
trait and sketch of Mr. Clews, extolling him 
as a self-made man. The next day Mr. 


Clews appeared in the club where Travers | 


was sitting. As he entered Travers said: 
‘‘Clews, if you are such a self-made man, 


why didn’t you put more hair on the top of | 


your head?” 
On another occasion, when costumes for 


a masked ball were being discussed, Travers | 


remarked to Clews: ‘‘Why don’t you chalk 
your head and go asa billiard cue?” 


The Case of Young John D. 


HE name of Rockefeller doesn’t cut 
half as much ice in Wall Street as many 
people would think. To be sure, there is 
William Rockefeller, the Co-Master of 
Standard Oil, but he has the ‘‘Man of 
Mystery” habit. 

But when Wall Street contemplates the 
spectacle of young John D. Rockefeller, it 
smiles and says nothing, and then you 
know that silence covers a multitude of 
things. Young John D. once had yearn- 
ings to figure in the real, daring financial 
game. He hada kind and indulgent father. 
So he took a flyer in Leather. It was a 
very sad affair. The remnants of that deal 
were picked up by sympathetic friends and 
paid for by the indulgent and multi- 
millionaire father. Now the only thing that 
the young man does is religiously to attend 
the meetings of the directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

“‘Religiously attend’? seems quite the 
proper phrase to apply to young John D., 
for his friends say that he’d rather run his 
Fifth Avenue Sunday-school than be the 
King Pin of Wall Street. 


POST 


INSTEAD OF SHINGLES 


On house or barn, on old | 


buildings or new, Amatite 
gives better protection than 
shingles at a much lower cost. 
This roofing is making 
friends everywhere because 
it is easy to lay,—because it 
wears well,—because it never 
leaks, and principally because 
it needs no attention after it 
is once laid. Mo coatng or 
painting is ever required. 


Its vealmineralsur face offers 
a better protection than paint. 

If you have a roof of any 
kind that needs covering, 
don’t fail to send for a Free 
Sample of Amatite. Once you 
see how much superior it is 
to the ordinary, smooth-sur- 
face roofings that need con- 
stant painting and attention, 
you will order no other kind. 
Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 
Allegheny 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 


St. Louis Cleveland 
New Orleans Boston 


3 dishes for 1 cent 


Compare this with the cost of meat and 


other foods. 


Quaker Qats is the best and cheapest 
food you can buy.. All strength; no 
waste; easily digested. 

The sturdiest people in the world are 
oatmeal eaters; the perfect food for 
growing children, as well as grown-ups. 


Quaker Wheat Berries 


Selected wheat— puffed baked 
brown, crisp, delicious. 
Large package 10c 


Quaker Rice 


All the great strength of rice in an 


appetizing ready-to-eat form, 
Good any time. All the time. 


The Quaker Qals G@mpany, 


CHICAGO 
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How Canada Handles Railroads 


The Railway Commission and What it Does 


HE publicity re- 

cently accorded the 

affairs of several 
large railways in the 
United States, as a re- 
sult of the proceedings 
of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been the means of 
arousing considerable interest and diversi- 
fied comment in all parts of Canada, and, as 
a natural consequence, Canadians, ever on 
the outlook for improvements in all things, 
have compared their Dominion Railway 
Act and the powers of their Railway Com- 
mission with,the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The result of the compari- 
son is interesting, indeed. 

Canadian railroads are regulated by a 
board of three commissioners, who are ap- 
pointed for life. The chairman of the board 
receives an annual salary of ten thousand 
dollars, and associate members eight thou- 
sand dollars. This board is authorized to 
employ the services of experienced railroad 
men as experts in the different branches of 
railroad work. The commission is en- 
dowed with powers that would make a citi- 
zen of the United States, accustomed to the 
weak and ineffectual efforts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, gasp with 
astonishment. 

Whenever railway regulation, considered 
necessary for the public good in Canada, is 
adopted, there is no cry of ‘‘confiscation”’ 
on the part of the railway companies; no 
much-mooted abstract questions as to the 
constitutionality of the act are raised, and 
no protracted and expensive legislation en- 
sues. The authority of the board’s mem- 
bers is plenary within its jurisdiction, and 
its decisions and orders may be made rules 
of any Superior Court. There is no appeal 
from their decision, unless the board itself 
grants an appeal, except on questions of 
jurisdiction, or to the Governor-in-Council. 


With the Railroads’ Approval 


It is to be noted in this connection that 
when the statute authorizing this board of 
commissioners and defining their immense 

owers in railroad regulation was enacted, 
it was with the approval and coéperation of 
most of the Canadian roads. This state- 
ment will be pregnant with interest to a 
citizen of the States who is familiar with the 
railroad situation in his own country. It 
is nevertheless truein every particular. The 
Canadian’s characteristic respect for the 
law is primarily responsible for this most 
satisfactory result. All classes seem to 
agree in the sentiment: ‘‘It is the Law; it 
must be obeyed.” 

The railroads realized at once that such 
action on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment could not fail to operate to the mutual 
benefit of the Canadian people and, in the 
end, to their own benefit. 

In one step Canada has accomplished 
what the United States has not been able to 
do in years of effort. The powers of the 
Railway Commission under the Railway 
Act are infinitely greater and more clearly 
defined than are those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and, in comparison, 
the latter seems ridiculously weak and 
ineffectual. The power of the Railway 
Commission within its jurisdiction over 
the railways in Canada is absolute, and its 
duties and powers are set forth in the Rail- 
way Act. Such is not the case with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Itmight 
be well to mention a few of the more impor- 
tant powers extended to the Railway Com- 
mission which the Interstate Commission 
does not seem to possess: 

It possesses jurisdiction over telegraph 
or telephone lines operated by railway com- 
panies, and all matters pertaining thereto. 

It can order the abolition of grade cross- 
ings where it considers them too dangerous 
to the community to be permitted, and can 
order the railways to construct subways or 
overhead crossings, or the installation of 
safety appliances at level crossings. 

It has the power to regulate the running 
and operation of trains, and can order 
changes in schedules or operation of addi- 
tional trains to give better service for the 
accommodation of business. 

Railway companies must report to the 
board all cases of fatal or serious injury. 


for the Dominion 


By WILLIAM WHYTE 


All agreements for the sale, lease or amal- 
gamation of railways must be approved by 
the board. 

The board may order the allotment or 
distribution of cars, where there may be 
question of discrimination. 

Railway companies must submit to the 
board plans of all branch lines, new lines, 
spurs, sidings, or railways of any description 
whatever, and the approval of the board 
must be secured before the work can be 
commenced. Thisapplies, also, toall works, 
bridges, ete., which the railways may de- 
sire to construct. 

The board may order the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters, and the reg- 
ulations respecting the construction of such 
bridges are included in the Railway Act. 

The board may order the construction of 
private sidings or spurs to any industries, 
if it deems it necessary. 

The board may exercise jurisdiction over 
claims against railway companies; at the 
same time, it protects the railway compa- 
nies from unjust claims. 

The board may determine what lands the 
railway companies may take without 
owner’s consent for right of way, ete., and 
its authority extends to expropriation pro- 
ceedings of every description. 

No railway may cross or join another 
railway without the consent of the board. 

The Railway Act defines the duties and 
powers of directors of railways. 

It can fix either maximum or absolute 
rates. 

All freight tariffs have to be filed with, 
and receive the approval of, the Commis- 
sion, which has the power to order changes 
in them. 

No toll can be charged which unjustly 
discriminates between different localities. 

No greater toll can be charged for a 
shorter than for a longer haul unless, in the 
judgment of the Commission, special con- 
ditions make it necessary. 

Freight tariffs are governed by a classi- 
fication which must receive the approval of 
theboard. Thisinsures uniformity of classi- 
fication. 

The effect of this beneficent rate regu- 
lation on the commercial development of 
Canada cannot be overestimated. Con- 
sider for one moment what this protection 
means: 

1. Equal rates for all. A guarantee that 
one section of the country will not be ex- 
ploited to the detriment of another region 
equally endowed with natural resources. 

2. No secret rebates. An exemplifica- 
tion of the “‘live and let live” policy. The 
small producer is zealously protected and 
is afforded an equal chance on the same 
basis with a wealthy corporation. 

3. Government regulation of train sched- 
ules. An absolute assurance to the shipper 
that he can fulfill his contracts. 


In Absolute Control 


In short, it may be said that the Board of 
Railway Commissioners has absolute con- 
trol over all matters pertaining to the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
railways, and, in comparison, the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seem 
dwarfed almost to insignificance. It may 
be said, also, that not only does the Domin- 
ion Railway Act, which gave to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners its life, protect 
the public, but it also protects the railway 
companies. 

For instance, a town where one railway 
is already located may desire the entrance 
into the town of another railway and may 
wish to grant a location to the entering road 
which might prove injurious to the first 
road. In such a case, the first road may 
appeal to the Commission against this in- 
justice, and the Board has the power to 
compel the second road to enter the town 
by another route. 

With the tremendous undeveloped natu- 
ral resources of Canada and the blessings 
incident to railway regulations such as 
these, there can be found no better field for 
capital seeking investment. Perhaps, the 


fairest indication of 
hearty co6peration with 
the Government by the 
railways, and likewise of 
a firm belief in Canada’s 
present and future pros- 
perity, isthe tremendous 
amount of railway construction going on 
to-day. The Canadian Pacific Railway— 
perhaps the most remarkable railway sys- 
tem in the world, not only because of its 
length, but because of its diversified inter- 
ests and business enterprises—is building 
many miles of new railway in the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
opening up millions of acres of land for set- 
tlement. 

Although it is not generally known, it is, 
nevertheless, an established fact that no 
country in the world has so great-a mileage 
per capitaasCanadanow has. Then, add to 
this the fact that contracts have been let 
for hundreds of miles of additional railway, 
consisting in part of feeders which will suck 
up and bring to the main lines the crops 
from the newly developed wheat regions— 
and you will understand that government 
regulation is not necessarily a fatal drag on 
a nation’s railway prosperity. 


The Big Canadian Crop 


How enormous is the crop which the Cana- 
dian railways are working like beavers to 
handle may be realized when it is said that 
more than once last year the daily receipts 
of wheat at Winnipeg exceeded the com- 
bined daily receipts at Duluth, Minneapolis 
and Chicago. Next year the acreage under 
crop will be greatly increased, and so the 
total yield. Hach year the golden stream 
of wheat flows wider and swifter and deeper 
down to the lakes, and, by the time the rail- 
Ways now under construction are com- 
pleted, there will be need of more; for, with 
all of this wonderful progress, the develop- 
ment of the Canadian West has just begun. 

Is it any wonder, then, that thousands of 
men are being employed and millions of 
money being expended in the construction 
of new lines which will be needed to assist 
in the movement of the crop of 1908? 

Previous to 1881 Manitoba and the Cana- 
dian West had never heard the whistle of 
a locomotive. 

Now, there are over five thousand miles 
of track in operation through a region 
which in 1906 produced nearly one hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat, and which 
shipped—for export alone—some eighty 
thousand head of cattle. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was, of 
course, the real pioneer, throwing open to 
the world its last Great West, carrying on 
its work of construction and development 
in the face of obstacles which, in any other 
country, would have spelled failure for any 
enterprise; but this railway has won an 
empire from a wilderness and has turned 
defeat into a tremendous success. To-day, 
in a desperate effort to meet the require- 
ments of the region through which it runs, 
this railway is building eight new branches. 
It has on order to-day, for delivery this 
season, rolling stock equipment to the value 
of $11,808,751, and hopes to have it all in 
service before this year’s crop begins to 
move. This year it will spend, in the West 
alone, in the neighborhood of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars in improvements and new 
works. The railway is indeed moving fast, 
but the incoming settlers are moving faster. 

It is a self-evident truth that the devel- 
opment and prosperity of any new country 
depends upon its transportation facilities. 
One would naturally suppose, therefore, 
that the Canadian Government, fearful of 
discouraging railroad construction at atime 
when it was sorely needed, would have 
moved slowly in the matter of enacting a 
railway-regulation measure which, in the 
United States, at least, would have been 
considered drastic. But the Government 
saw clearly that, while additional transpor- 
tation facilities were of vital importance, 
yet, at the same time, efficient railway 
regulation was an absolute necessity to the 
development of the West, and, instead of 
resorting to dilatory tactics, it met the situ- 
ation squarely, adopted such measures as 
it deemed advisable; and, when the bill had 
gone into effect, the wisdom of the course 
which it had taken at once became appar- 
ent to all. 
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August 24, 1: 


What 

Will 
YOU 
Do 


at 50? 


Have you ever thought what will becom) 
of you when your earning capacity is gone 
At 50 will you still be working for a loy 
wage or enjoying a good income? i 
Only /rarning will put you in thei 
come Class. 4 
To learn how you can receive this train 
ing without giving up your present ocety 
pation let the International Correspond 
ence Schools advise you. All you hay 
to do is to mark the coupon as directer 
and mail it to-day. There is no charg, 
for this advice. Ye 
The I. C. S. method is so easy that yo) 
will be surprised how quickly you willb 
enabled to command a much higher sal 
ary at the occupation you like best. 
No matter who you are or what you 
present occupation, the I. C. S. has a wa) 
of helping you. It is an institution of ex 
perts—experts inhelping poorl y-paid me} 
succeed. All it costs to learn about iti 
a2cent stamp. Is your future worth it 
It zs galling tosee the other man pushei 
ahead when you know you could do jus 
as well if you only had the training. It? 
the training that counts. 
reported promotion and higher salary 
as_a direct result of I.C. 8S. training, 


The I. C. S. will help you; but YOI 
must take the first step. 
MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY ?) 


we we ee me 6 ee ee ee = = = -- 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 7 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 

how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be 
fore which I have marked X 


Mechanical Draftsma 
Telephone Engineer | 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor ‘ 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer = 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Praha t Engi 
ructur: Dy neck 
Bridge Engineer Hl 
Mining Engineer __ 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


City 


Read this Letter: 


“Tam sending you herewith a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush which 
has been in daily use for ten 
years and I’ve yet to see one 
single bristle come out.”’ 

(Name given on request) 
We show a cut of the brush referred 


to. This instance is only one of many 
which proves that 


“Rubberset” 


Shaving Brushes 


are the most practical brushes made. 
The bristles are not set in rosin or 
cement like ordinary brushes, They 
are set in a head of soft rubber, which 

is then vulcanized into asolid, compact 
body. This setting is practicallyinde- 
structible. That’s why the bristles 
can’t get out. That’s guaranteed. Just 
use a “‘Rubberset” and see the difference. 


Beware of imitations. Look for our trade m: A 


Price 25 cents up to $6.00 at all leading dealers, 
direct from us on receipt of price. Write for ham 
some booklet showing the numerous styles. 


Rubberset Brush Co., 63 Ferry Street, 


sense and Nonsense 


The Crown of Love 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


jod lead your footsteps in the light, 
And Iam happy, though there be 

n His good will but Stygian night 
And outer darkness left for me. 


jod guide you with His tender smile 
Life’s devious pathway gently down, 
nd I shall care not, though the while 
Icower neath His sternest frown. 


{o with Love’s rose-wrought coronet 
Your fair white brow His hand adorns, 
know no pangs of old regret, 

But praise Him for my crown of thorns. 


' MaKing ‘“‘ Stage’> Money 


}(S a curious coincidence that most of 
ie “‘stage’’ money flashed by villains 
elodramas, and for which there is so 
1 blood-letting and murder in sensa- 
i] plays, is made in Washington almost 

tin the shadow of the Bureau of En- 
sing and Printing. The demand for it 

waused it to develop into quite a little 
istry. It is widely used as “‘property”’ 
regular dramatic productions and also 
mateur theatricals. It is engraved on 

61 paper, like “‘greenbacks.” 
recent issue of ‘‘stage’’ money con- 
d the picture of Cassie Chadwick, 

nie frenzied financial manipulations 

sad her in prison. 


Desperate Remedies 


| W. STOW, who used to be a political 
i ower in California, was figuring on 
(ndidate for Governor one year. He 
iperplexed because a sturdy old citizen 
12d Jeff Neff had announced himself for 
fiomination. Neff had much strength 
« while Stow didn’t want him, he was 
it he would get in the race and spoil 
E late. 
‘ Stow went to Neff and said: “Jeff, I 
fyou are a candidate for Governor.” 
‘ am,” replied Neff. 
‘Vell,’ said Stow, ‘‘I am for you, Jeff. 
i I kind of hate to see you make the 
¢ You are getting old, Jeff, and a cam- 
i would be very wearing on you.”’ 
' guess I’m all right,” replied Neff. 
\ver felt better in my life.” 
' know, Jeff, I know,” protested Stow; 
); lots of times we have things when we 
; know we have them. Now, I’m for 
j and I can nominate you, but I think 
owe it to me to prove that your health 
dst break down right in the middle of 
campaign.” 
Vhat do you want me to do?”’ asked 
«tickled Neff, because Stow’s support 
eit nomination. 
Why, suppose we have a doctor come 
id look you over, and, if you are all 
>), ’ll announce that I am for you, and 
ll be all fixed.” 
}pff consented. The doctor came in and 
vered that Neff had all sorts of hidden 
s. He gave it as his opinion that if 
qm ade the race it would surely kill him. 
feachdrew. A year or two later he 
‘ ed the doctor was Stow’s doctor, and 
been coached beforehand by Stow. 


Trying Him Out 


) HEN John S. Shriver, secretary of the 
| Gridiron Club, and for years a well- 
him Washington correspondent, began 
paper work in Baltimore, his mother, 
‘St at the thought of the boy being out 
tat night, sent the family carriage 
Haw ; 
(nd to the office every evening, and 
ver drove to his assignments. 
i is Was easy for the city editor. Every 
H he had a long trip for a reporter, he 
"Shriver. One night Shriver had been 
) labor meeting and had made copious 
b)3. He was preparing to write his story 
M1 word came in that there was another 
iis meeting in another part of the city 
needed covering. 
i @ city editor sent Shriver, who drove 
Pp the hall in the carriage. He went in 
/Was immediately seized by the labor 
¢ and called a spy. 
-|M no spy,” protested Shriver; ‘I’m 
Torter.”’ 
|Low does it come you are riding in a 
‘lage? We never saw a reporter in a 
age in this town before.” 
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“Tt’s my carriage, and it’s all right. I’m 
a reporter,’’ asserted Shriver. 

‘Well,’ said the dubious chairman of 
the meeting, ‘‘if you are a reporter, what 
have you been reporting to-night?” 

Shriver told them. ‘‘Read us your 
notes,’’ commanded the chairman. Shriver 
read his notes. That half convinced the 
labor men, but, to make sure, they placed 
Shriver at a table, forced him to sit there 
until three o’clock in the morning and take 
down everything that was said. 

“Now, sonny,” said the chairman, as the 
meeting broke up, “‘if all that ain’t in the 
paper, you will get what is coming to you.” 

Of course, it was too late then to get 
anything in the paper, and Shriver kept 
out of sight for a week, for the labor men 
were around early next day to find ‘“‘that 
dude who said he was a reporter, and him 
riding around in a carriage.”’ 


The Cabinet Mystery 


CHARACTERISTIC story is being 
told of John B. Herreshoff, the blind 
yacht builder, of Bristol, Rhode Island, 
and head of the famous family that has 
given our country so many victories in the 
contests for the America’s Cup. Herre- 
shoff was a guest at a large party in Bristol 
when the hostess was kane displaying a 
cabinet just received from an antique shop 
in New York, and bought for seven hun- 
dred dollars, as a product of the year 1710. 
It was observed by one of the other 
guests that Herreshoff alone refrained from 
favorable comment, although the old man 
had examined the cabinet by his delicate 
touch. Finding an opportunity, the man 
approached Herreshoff and asked him the 
reason for his silence. Herreshoff chuckled. 
“T’ll let you into a secret, if you don’t 
breathe a word of it to the good Mrs. 
B ,” he said. 
The promise having been given, Herre- 
shoff led the way with his unerring direct- 
ness to the cabinet, and, extracting a 


drawer, he ran the tips of his fingers lightly | 


over the bottom and chuckled again: 
“Circular saws in 1710? Poor Mrs. 
B 


” 


The Retort Courteous 


AUL ARMSTRONG was engaged by 

Nat Goodwin to write a comedy for 

Goodwin, and was paid two hundred and 
fifty dollars advance money. 

Goodwin decided he didn’t want the 
play, and telegraphed Armstrong from San 
Francisco, telling him so and asking him to 
return the two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Armstrong telegraphed thisreply: ‘‘Nat 
Goodwin, San Francisco: Always a come- 
dian. ARMSTRONG.” 


Adjectives as Exclusive Property 


HEN Louis Brownlow, now a Wash- 

ington correspondent, was a reporter 

on the Louisville Courier-Journal, he was 

sitting at the telephone table in the local 
room one night, waiting for a call. 

The office dictionary is kept on that 
table. Brownlow was turning the leaves 
idly when Marse Henry Watterson came 
along. 

Marse Henry does not see very well. He 
made out a figure at the table and said: 
‘“Who’s that?” 

“Brownlow, Mr. Watterson.” 

‘What are you doing, Brownlow?” 

“T’m reading the dictionary.” 

“‘Well, skip the adjectives, skip the ad- 
jectives, for I’m the only one on this paper 
who can use them.” 


Too Busy 


“TT IS remarkable,’’ once said the late 

Thomas G. O’Brien, who was manager 
of the largest vaudeville house in Buffalo, 
“how the farming microbe gets profes- 
sional people. 

“‘Now, there is Charley Case, who has a 
little farm down in Lockport. This week 
one of my big acts disappointed me, and I 
needed some one to strengthen the bill. So 
I wired to Case: ‘Will give you a hundred 
and fifty dollars for a week, and headline 
you. Come at once!’ 

“This is the reply I got.’’ And O’Brien 
Sain, ‘“*Can’t come. Busy painting my 

phy aye fe 
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The teeth are the ‘‘ busi- 
end’’ of the saw. 
Starting with the even-tem- 
pered, edge-holding Simonds 
Steel, every tooth of 


THE SIMONDS SAW 


and of every other make of saw, does all of its cutting at the point and ov/y at 
the point, therefore the saw which holds the tooth point the longest is the 
saw which does the business best—cuts clean and fast. Simonds Saws are 


Made of Simonds Steel 


made in a Simonds Steel Mill exclusively for Simonds Saws—the best saw 
steel in the world—steel that gives the point the right degree of toughness 
and makes refiling seldom necessary. That is where quality tells, and the 
sum of all these excellences is 


ness 


Simonds Saws are the Best— 
and They ARE the Best 


Every Simonds Saw is absolutely guaranteed perfect in material and work- 
manship, whether it be a Hand Saw, Circular, Cross-cut, Buck or Band Saw. 
Insist on having a ‘‘Simonds.’’ Your hardware dealer should promptly 
supply you with a Simonds Saw of any style, point or size. If your dealer 
does not keep the Simonds, let us know and we will see that you are supplied. 


‘*Simonds Guide,’’ Mailed Free 


P F 3 imonds 
hhh Cae This booklet will tell you about 
fi aad Simonds Saws and give other infor- uy QO USA ree 

ee mation of real interest and value. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


— 
WARRANTED 


\urouauirvana/ a 
ee 3 of 
ten RANCH HOUSE wore 
Mores NEW Ontcans POE 
nk als ORLEANS Pela 
* ENGLAND. MORT™ 

Look for this trade mark 

etched on every saw. 


Ostermoor Mattress $ gute 
not 

consists of airy, interlacing OSTERMOOR sheets of great stuffe 

elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses e som! 


shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and 
is guaranteed vermin-proof. Softer and purer than, horse hair can be ; 
no remaking or restuffing necessary. 


Send for Our 144-page Book, Mailed Free 


The OsTERMOOR is sold by 2500 Ostermoor dealers. Ask us for the 
name of your local agent. We also sell direct where we have no repre- 5 
sentative, and you may return it and get your moncy back (if not satisfied Neg. U.S. 


after 30 nights’ free trial). Mattresses shipped, express prepaid, Pat. office 


same day check is received by us. Beware of imitations—our name 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., $15.00) aj) 
on the end of every genuine OSTERMOOR. 4 feet wide, 38 40 lbs. 13.35 | 6 feet 
: ees 6 anaes wide, SA oo te > Zin. 
li eet wide, = ae ls " 
OSTERMOOR & COMPAN 101 Elizabeth Street, > tect 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs, 8.35) Jone 


Express Charges Prepaid 
In two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 


Fay-Sholes Typewriters 


Salesman’s Samples, 
Shop Worns, 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 

Pony Rigs for 

Boys and Girls || ; 
2 


Nothing else could give your children | 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 


i 


clean 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


a Paneraice econd- — sweep of 
i cles, allstyles, strong, roomy,safe, com- P Le Second-Hands ) 
E bine best material, original designs, ex- | ri ce ALL GOOD everything 
Fe pert workmanship,—nobbyanddur- | wes 9 in stock not 
ow&,& able. OUR PONY FARM is the best | 
stocked inthe West. Prompt shipments. and Less absolutely NEW 
' | FAY=SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
For 


Bradford Academy Young wouiek 


One Hundred and Fifth Year. 


Thirty miles from Boston. Twenty-five acres of 
grounds. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar and other colleges. General course of four 
yearsandtwo years’coursefor High School graduates. | 
For catalogueand book of views, address the Principal. 
Miss LAaurA A. Knorr, A. M. 


LINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year. 
16 Boys Prepares forany college. Boys 10 to 14 years at | 
time of entrance preferred. J.B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin. 


| (Russell H. Conwell, President) Philadelphia 
| Offers a wide range of courses for both young men 
and women. College courses leading up to degrees. 
Professional and Business courses; many Normal 
Courses in Kindergarten Work, Physical Culture, 
Domestic Art and Science, Mechanical and Architec- 
tural Drawing,etc. Tuition exceptionally low. Day 
and evening classes. Good boarding places secured for 
| out-of-town students. For catalog, address Dept. G. 


| dones NMIAU CTIONEERING 
& ORATORY, 231 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Teaches 
mdse., jewelry, live stock and real estate sales. Term opens soon. 


Free Catalogue. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
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She shook her head at him in friendly 
raillery. ‘‘Ah, that may be; but how 
many of those suppers have you had after- 
ward?” : 

This was a delicious accusation, and 
though he shook his head in virtuous denial 
he was before long almost convinced that 
he had given a rather dashing supper after 
the vaudeville and had not gone quietly 
back to the hotel, only stopping by the way 
to purchase an orange and a pocketful of 
horse-chestnuts to eat in his room. 

It was a happy drive for Robert Russ 
Mellin, though not happier than that of the 
next day. Three afternoons they spent 
driving over the Campagna, then back to 
Madame de Vaurigard’s apartment for tea 
by the firelight, till the enraptured Amer- 
ican began to feel that the dream in which 
he had come to live must of happy neces- 
sity last forever. 

On the fourth afternoon, as he stepped 
out of the hotel elevator into the corridor, 
he encountered Mr. Sneyd. 

“Just stottin’, eh?” said the English- 
man, taking an envelope from his pocket. 
“Lucky I caught you. This is for you. I 
just saw the Cantess and she teold me to 
giveit you. Herry and read it and kem on 
t’ the Amairikin Baw. Chap I want you 
to meet. Eold Cooley’s thyah, too. Gawt 
in with his tourin’-caw at noon.” 

“You will forgive, dear friend,’’ wrote 
Madame de Vaurigard, “‘if I ask you that 
we renounce our drive to-day. You see, I 
wish to have that little dinner to-night and 
must make preparation. Honorable Chand- 
ler Pedlow arrived this morning from Paris 
and that droll Mr. Cooley I have learn is 
coincidentally arrived also. You see, I 
think it would be very pleasant to have the 
dinner to welcome these friends on their 
arrival. You will come surely—or I shall be 
so truly miserable. You know it, perhaps, 
too well! We shall have a happy evening, 
if you come, to console us for renouncing 
our drive. A thousand of my prettiest 
wishes for you. HELENE.” 


The signature alone consoled him. To 
have that note from her, to own it, was like 
having one of her gloves or her fan. He 
would keep it forever, he thought; indeed, 
he more than half expressed a sentiment 
to that effect in the response which he wrote 
in the aquarium, while Sneyd waited for 
him at a table near by. The Englishman 
drew certain conclusions in regard to this 
reply, since it permitted a waiting friend to 
consume three long tumblers of brandy- 
and-soda before it was finished. However, 
Mr. Sneyd kept his reflections to himself, 
and, when the epistle had been dispatched 
by a messenger, took the American’s arm 
and led him to the ‘‘ American Bar” of the 
hotel, a region hitherto unexplored by 
Mellin. 

Leaning against the bar were Cooley and 
the man whom Mellin had seen lolling 
beside Madame de Vaurigard in Cooley’s 
automobile in Paris, the same gross person 
for whom he had instantly conceived a 
strong repugnance, a feeling not at once 
altered by a closer view. 

Cooley greeted Mellin uproariously, and 
Mr. Sneyd introduced the fat man. ‘Mr. 
Mellin, the Honorable Chandler Pedlow,”’ 
he said; nor was the shock to the first- 
named gentleman lessened by oung 
Cooley’s adding, ‘‘ Best feller in the world!” 

Mr. Pedlow’s eyes were sheltered so 
deeply beneath florid rolls of flesh that all 
one saw of them was an inscrutable gleam 
of blue; but, small though they were, they 
were not shifty, for they met Mellin’s with 
a squareness that was almost brutal. He 
offered a fat paw, wet by a full glass which 
he had put down too suddenly on the bar. 

“Shake,” he said, in a loud and husky 
voice, “and be friends! Tommy,” he 
added to the attendant, ‘‘another round of 
Martinis.” 

“Not for me,” said Mellin hastily. ‘I 
don’t often % 

“What !”’ Mr. Pedlow roared suddenly. 
“Why, the first words Countess de Vauri- 
gard says to me this afternoon was, ‘I want 
you to meet my young friend Mellin,’ she 
says; ‘the gamest little Indian that ever 
come down the pike! He’s game,’ she 
says—‘he’ll see you all under the table!’ 
That’s what the smartest little woman in 
the world, the Countess de Vaurigard, says 
about you.” 

This did not seem very closely to echo 
Madame de Vaurigard’s habit of phrasing, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


but Mellin perceived that it might be only 
the fat man’s way of putting things. 

“You ain’t goin’ back on her, are you?” 
continued Mr. Pedlow. ‘‘You ain’t goin’ 
to make her outa liar? I tell you, when the 
Countess de Vaurigard says a man’s game, 
he is game!” He laid his big paw cordially 
on Mellin’s shoulder and smiled, lowering 
his voice to a friendly whisper. ‘‘And I’ll 
bet ten thousand dollars right out of my 
pants’ pocket you are game, too!” 

He pressed a glass into the other’s hand. 
Smiling feebly, the embarrassed Mellin ac- 
cepted it. i 

“Make it four more, Tommy,” said 
Pedlow. ‘‘And here,’ continued this 
thoughtful man, “‘I don’t go bandying no 
ladies’ hames around a_ barroom — that 
ain’t my style—but I do want to propose a 
toast. I won’t name her, but you all know 
who I mean.” 

‘“Sure we do,” interjected Cooley warmly. 
“Queen! That’s what she is.” 

““Here’s to her,’”’ continued Mr. Pedlow. 
“Here’s to her—brightest and best—and 
no heel-taps! And now let’s set down over 
in the corner and take it easy. It ain’t 
hardly five o’clock yet, and we can set here 
comfortable, gittin’ ready for dinner, until 
half-past six, anyway.” 

Whereupon, the four seated themselves 
about a tabouret in the corner, and, a 
waiter immediately bringing them four 
fresh glasses from the bar, Mellin began to 
understand what Mr. Pedlow meant by 
“‘gittin’ ready for dinner.’’ The burden of 
the conversation was carried almost en- 
tirely by the Honorable Chandler, though 
Cooley, whose boyish face was deeply 
flushed, now and then managed to inter- 
rupt by talking louder than the fat man. 
Mr. Sneyd sat silent. 

“Good ole Sneyd,” said Pedlow. ‘He 
never talks, jest saws wood. Only Britisher 
I ever liked. Plays cards like a goat.” 

“He played a mighty good game on the 
steamer,’’ said Cooley warmly. 

“‘T don’t care what he did on the steamer; 
he played like a goat the only time J ever 
played with him. You know he did. I 
reckon you was there /” 

“Should say I was there! He played 
mighty well “e 

“Like a goat,” reiterated the fat man 
firmly. 

“Nothing of the sort. You had a run of 
hands, that was all. Nobody can go 
against the kind of luck you had that night; 
and you took it away from Sneyd and me 
in rolls. But we’ll land you pretty soon, 
won't we, ole Sneydie?”’ 

“We sh’ll have a shawt at him, at least,” 
said the Englishman. 

“Perhaps, he won’t want us to try!” 
young Cooley pursued derisively. ‘‘Per- 
haps, he thinks I play like a goat, too!” 

Mr. Pedlow threw back his head and 
roared. ‘‘Give me somep’n easy! You 
don’t know no more how to play a hand of 
cards than a giraffe does. I’ll throw in all 
of my Blue Gulch gold-stock—and it’s 
worth eight hundred thousand dollars, if 
it’s worth a cent—I’ll put it up against that 
tin automobile of yours, divide chips even 
and play you freeze-out for it. You play 
cards? Go learn hop-scotch!” 

“You wait!” exclaimed the other in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Next time we play we'll 
make you look so small you'll think you’re 
back in Congress!’ 

At this Mr. Pedlow again threw back his 
head and roared, his vast body so shaken 
with mirth that the glass he held in his 
hand dropped to the floor, 

“‘There,”’ said Cooley, ‘‘ that’s the second 
Martini you’ve spilled. You’re two behind 
the rest of us.” 

“What of it?” bellowed the fat man. 
““There’s plenty comin’, ain’t there? Four 
more, Tommy, and bring cigars. Don’t 
take a cent from none of these Indians, 
Gentlemen, your money ain’t good here. 
I own this bar, and this is my night.” 

Mellin had begun to feel at ease, and, 
after a time—as they continued to sit—he 
realized that his repugnance to Mr. Pedlow 
was wearing off; he felt that there must be 
good in any one whom Madame de Vauri- 
gard liked. She hadspoken of Pedlow often 
on their drives; he was an “eccentric,” she 
said, an ‘‘original.”” Why not accept her 
verdict? Besides, Pedlow was a man of 
distinction and force; he had been in 
Congress; he was a millionaire; and, as 
became evident in the course of a long 
recital of the principal events of his career, 
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most of the great men of the time were his 
friends and protégés. 

“““Well, Mack,’ says I one day when we 
were in the House together’’—thus Mr. 
Pedlow, alluding to the late President 
McKinley—‘‘‘Mack,’ says I, ‘if you'd 
drop that double standard business’—he 
was waverin’ toward silver along about 
then—‘I don’t know but I might get the 
boys to nominate you fer President.’ ‘I'll 
think it over,’ he says—‘I’ll think it over.’ 
You remember me tellin’ you about that 
at the time, don’t you, Sneyd, when you 
was in the British Legation at Washin’- 
ton?” 

“‘Pahfictly,” said Mr. Sneyd, lighting a 
cigar with great calmness. 

““*Yes, sir,’ I says, ‘Mack,’ I says, ‘if 
you'll drop it, ’ll turn in and git you the 
nomination.’”’ 

“Did he drop it?” asked Mellin inno- 
cently. 

Mr. Pedlow leaned forward and struck 
the young man’s knee a resounding blow 
with the palm of his hand. 

“He was nominated, wasn’t he?” 

“Time to dress,’’ announced Mr. Sneyd, 
looking at his watch. 

“‘One more round first,” insisted Cooley 
with prompt vehemence. ‘‘Let’s finish 
with our first toast again. Can’t drink 
that too often.” 

This proposition was received with 
warmest approval, and they drank stand- 
ing. 

“Brightest and best!’’ shouted Mr. Ped- 
What she 


is!”’ exclaimed 


now stood quietly at the bar, sipping a 
glass of Vichy. He was sharply observant 
of the party as it broke up, Pedlow and 
Sneyd preceding the younger men to the 
corridor, and, as the latter turned to follow, 
the stranger stepped quickly forward, 
speaking Cooley’s name. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Perhaps, you don’t remember me. My 
name’s Cornish. I’m a newspaper man, a 
correspondent.” (He named a New York 
paper.) “I’m down here to get a Vatican 
story. I knew your father for a number of 
years before his death, and, I think, I may 
claim that he was a friend of mine.” 

‘“That’s good,” said the youth cordially. 
“If I hadn’t a fine start already, and wasn’t 
in a hurry to dress, we’d have another.” 

“You were pointed out to me in Paris,”’ 
continued Cornish. ‘I found where you 
were staying and called on you the next 
day, but you had just started for the 
Riviera.” He hesitated, glancing at Mellin. 
““Can you give me half a dozen words with 
you in private?” 

“You'll have to excuse me, I’m afraid. 
I’ve only got about ten minutes to dress. 
See you to-morrow.” 

“I should like it to be as soon as possi- 
ble,” the journalist said seriously. ‘It 
isn’t on my own account, and I ss! 

“All right. You come to my room at 
ten t’morrow morning?” 

“Well, if you_can’t possibly make it 
to-night,” said Cornish reluctantly. ‘TI 
Wish 4 

““Can’t possibly.” 

And Cooley, taking Mellin by the arm, 
walked rapidly down the corridor. “ Funny 
ole correspondent,” he murmured. “But 
what do I know about the Vatican?” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


His Head in the Stars 


Sites NEWCOMB, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, lives with his stars and has 
little interest in mere humans. 
On the day his daughter was married he 
was coaxed to the big wedding reception. 
He roamed through the drawing-room, 
apparently oblivious of the people, with 
his head in the air and his thoughts on the 
heavens. Mrs. Newcomb approached him. 
“Mr. Newcomb,” she said, not without 
asperity, ‘‘this will not do at all. You owe 
something to me and to your daughter. 
Really, you must speak to the guests.” 
“Why, my dear,” protested the astron- 
omer, “‘I have nothing of importance to 
communicate to them.” 
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A Prophecy Fulfilled 


FAR back as I can remember, I cher- 
shed an ambition to become a great 
wr. I was reticent in all that concerned 
if and never mentioned my ambition 
y one until just before I left college. 
hope you'll succeed,”’ said my friend, 
are my advice and tackle something 
2 more fitted for.” 

was certainly a wet blanket, but my 
sion was not smothered. I became a 
iter, as the best means of getting a 
‘ledge of human nature and acquiring 
n literary work. 

n not going to describe my “‘steps and 
jeps’”’ as a ‘“‘cub” and a full-fledged 
iter. It is enough to say that I am still 
ring news at a fair salary. Several 
| ed before I tried fiction. 

'2 of my favorite novels was Anthony 
,’s Prisoner of Zenda, and its plot gave 
ia idea. But, instead of having my 
/ American hero experience stirring 
tures in an imaginary country, I 
poorted a charming princess of an 
nary country to the United States to 
‘love with him. 

neditated on the plot by day and 
ied of it at night, and often went to 
' repeating to myself conversations 
escriptions. I was afraid my friends 


(where I did my writing. 
}2 afternoon I was in the midst of a 
ing love scene—anyway, I thought it 
hrilling—when my friend Bob blun- 
into the room. 
Yhat are you doing up here, all alone 
ourself?’ he asked. 
m—er—er—vwriting a story for—for 
norrow’s paper,’’ I stammered. 
sat down and talked, while I wished 
i I did not 
/with much spirit into the conversa- 
and my voice seemed to me con- 
ed and unnatural. 
jou’re not very friendly,’ said he. 
fon with your work. I won’t bother 
And he left the room. 
iin and again I wrote the story, and, 
the rough draft was completed, I 
j many weary hours running it off ona 
iriter. Not until the envelope con- 
g the manuscript was sealed did I 
{making erasures and interlineations. 
mt the story to a well-known publish- 
ouse and inclosed stamps for return 
ige. Isecretly hired a box at the post- 
(and daily watched it with feverish 
est. A letter came with the name of 
jublishers on the outside, but it only 
)wledged the receipt of the manuscript, 
vated that it would be carefully exam- 


(a few pages, but not many, for the 
and eighth pages were still held to- 
ay a drop of mucilage that had fallen 
when I was sealing the envelope. 
jent the manuscript afterward to a 
/2 of magazines and still keep as souve- 
‘he printed forms of rejection. 
/2re were no grammatical mistakes, no 
‘elled words and no errors in punctua- 
(| The correct shade of meaning was 
to every word, and the sentences ran 
t smoothly. What was the matter? 
jace saw a beautiful girl who had been 
The mouth, the nose, the lips 
lhe rounded cheeks were there; the 
Was as symmetrical as in life. But all 
jold and inanimate. 
it was with my story. That indefin- 
something we call life was missing. 
‘n interest I have heard it called ina 
We feel it in the thrill of emotion 
ig through our bodies, when we read 
‘orks of the great masters of literature, 
»metimes we overlook stilted phrases, 
‘ith descriptions and glaring errors of 
n. 
,9 not know whether the power of 
og that quality into a literary pro- 
mis an acquired knack or an innate 
y of the mind; I only know I have not 
jable to breathe the breath of life into 
\fspring of my pen. 
jel its absence in my newspaper stories. 
read smoothly enough, but are like 


rs 
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cornstalks rustling in the autumn wind. 
And this is the end of my dreaming. A 
drawer of my desk is the grave of my dead 
manuscript. Literary success for me is on 
the pinnacle of a tower, extending sheer 
from the base without a pegibole. pe 


Would Not be Downed 


‘pe spring of 1893 found me, at twenty- 
nine years of age, in New York City 
with about nine hundred dollars saved up. 

My previous business connections had 


been principally with wholesale houses in 
New York and the Middle States. 
One day, walking down Broadway 


toward the Battery, I noticed some special 
styles of sign cards in the windows of a 
store. Now, in my leisure time, I had 
practiced sign-card work, and so I made 
inquiry in regard to these particular boards. 
I learned that they had been done by a 
patent process, recently put on the market, 
and I obtained the name of the concern 
which made the device and, finally, ob- 
tained the agency for it on a straight 
commission basis. 

As the New York City field was not very 
proureble, I started out on the road and 

ad my first big lift in Philadelphia, where 
within two weeks I cleared forty dollars 
over and above all my expenses. 

I kept nearly two years at this class of 
work, covering a very large section of the 
United States, and eventually my bank 
account had grown to two thousand dollars. 
But, as I was tired of the work on the road, 
I accepted a position with a wholesale 
house in New York City, in whose employ 
I had been six years before. Of my money 
I loaned out the largest part to friends at 
six per cent., but did not ask for any 
security (as I ought to have done). 

The house I was with liquidated its 
business after I had been there ten months, 
and, when I tried to get back the money I 
had loaned to my friends, I found that the 
pay on demand notes were not what they 
claimed to be on their face. Instead of 
receiving back my money in two hundred, 
three hundred and five hundred dollar 
amounts, on demand, I got it back in 
deposits of five dollars, ten dollars and 
twenty-five dollars. Owing to other com- 
plications, I found myself by the next 
January with my savings reduced to about 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

I was sick and tired of New York and 
the East, where I had only managed to drop 
what I had accumulated in the West, and, 
though it was at a small salary, I accepted 
a new position, glad to escape. 

My position in the wholesale house 
proved onerous to me, for my friends, 
though they were willing to recognize my 
ability and my thoroughness, were not 
willing to pay for it at the same price that 
they would have given toa stranger. Just 
about this time, too, I noticed that my 
hearing, which for some time had suffered, 
was becoming worse to an alarming degree, 
and, despite medical treatment, I got no 
relief. The work on the road, as well as 
that in the house, became a positive hard- 
ship, because I was not able to understand 
one-half of what a customer would say tome. 

At the end of the year, my employers 
would not entertain a proposition for 
traveling, knowing the handicap my con- 
dition put upon me, and so I had to takea 
position in the house at a salary of about 
thirty-five dollars per month—a charity 
job at that. 

During my two years’ stay in the employ 
of my friends in the West I had again 
saved up two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars by dint of economy and self-restraint. 
This was in addition to two hundred and 
fifty dollars saved from the wreck of my 
previous capital. So I decided to enter 
the retail trade, where I could hire people 
who would do the selling. 

I remained in the wholesale house a few 
months longer; then, at last, I opened 
up a retail store in a small but thriving 
town of about two thousand people in 
the Southwest in a fast-growing section of 
the country. Now, after nearly seven 
years in business, enjoying a good trade in 
my lines in our town, I have a good com- 
mercial rating, have a stock of merchandise 
worth five thousand dollars completely free 


HT TING ON IN THE WORLD 


TEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


of all debts, besides five thousand dollars 
in cash invested in an Al business property 
in our town. 

I am occupying the ground floor of a 
building with my own business, and rent 
the upstairs for office room, instead of 

aying a landlord rent. And, as in the 
First eight months after opening in business 
I won a fine, lovable girl for a wife, who is 
also a help to me in my business, I have 
every reason to be satisfied. —C. A. L. 


Bonds as a Side Line 


i TOOK apositioninabank. The salary, 
to be sure, was something less per month 
than my actual expenses; on the other 
hand, there were only nine employees be- 
tween me and the top. 

I think it was about the fourth week of 
my employment that I became conscious 
that some of my earlier ideas of things were 


beginning to leave me and, before the first | 


year was over, I knew that the visions I 
had had of advancement over the heads of 
older men in the bank had no justification 
in actual practice and that, in the regular 
order of things, a promotion would be 
made only when there became a vacancy 
somewhere in the ranks ahead. 

I stuck to my post for almost three years 
before I saw my way out. 

One evening, while closing up my day’s 
work, my eye fell on a circular from a 
Chicago house, advertising bonds for sale. 
Our bank dealt extensively in govern- 
ment, state, county and municipal bonds. 
Also I knew a number of wealthy men, 
former business associates with my father, 
who often invested their surplus funds in 
that kind of securities and who had been 
making these purchases direct from Chi- 
eago and New York bond houses. Might 
not some of this business be deflected to 
our bank? I worked over a plan of action 


that night and, the next morning, pre- | 


sented the whole matter to our president. 
He agreed to aid me with all the bank’s 
facilities and to allow me the regular 
broker’s commission on all new business. 

My hours at the bank were short, and I 
entered this work with a will. I found that 
the margin of profit allowed the bank by 
the dealers was sufficient to enable me to 
put the bonds into the hands of investors 
at just about what they had been paying 
when buying direct from Chicago and New 
York houses. I got along famously, and 
at the end of the first month I found that 
my commissions amounted to something 
more than my salary. 

It was then that I saw the possibilities 
of this work. I went to the president and 
secured from him the list of all bonds on 
hand, with complete data concerning each 
one, date when due, interest rate and price 
to net. This information I had printed in 
circular form. I then selected two maga- 
zines of general circulation and inserted a 
small advertisement in each, inviting 
correspondence. The result was most 
encouraging. Every mail brought in- 
quiries, and, in reply to each, one of my cir- 
culars was mailed. A large per cent. of 
these circulars brought further correspond- 
ence and the number of sales effected in 
this way was very gratifying indeed. Ad- 
vertisements were inserted in other maga- 
zines and the inquiries multiplied. In my 
own State the constitution had been re- 
cently amended to exempt municipal 
bonds from taxation. This made the bond 
market exceedingly brisk. 

I had not a dollar invested in this enter- 
rise, save the comparatively small outlay 
or printing, postage, stationery and adver- 

tising. My stock-in-trade was carried by 
the bank. I soon had to employ a sten- 
ographer to attend to my correspondence 
and was myself considering giving up my 
regular position and devoting my entire 
time to my ‘“‘side line,’ when one day 
the president sent for me. This time it 
was he who had a proposition to make. 
The bank directors had been watching my 
progress with considerable interest, and, 
seeing the possibilities, had decided to en- 
large the bond operations of the bank by 
creating a new department, to be known as 
the Bond Department, of which I was to 
be given sole charge and management at a 
salary as surprising as it was gratifying. 
Of course, I accepted this trust. —L.S. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE MR. GURLEY | 


(Continued from Page 12) 


pose. It isn’t a mere fancy, it’s permanent 
emotion. You are the kind that Id fight 
my way through ten miles of dense tropi- 
cal jungle to get at. When I first saw you 
it was all up with me. [If it’s necessary to 
capture you by the hair of the head and 
drag you into a cave, I'll get you. I didn’t 
bother to explain all this, for the first thing 
on the program was to secure you. After 
that I’ll make love. I guarantee that. I 
don’t care what you think of me till the 
eighteenth of next March. After that 
you'll have me tied hand and foot for life. 
I hoped you'd take it easier, but I intend 
to make it all up afterward.” 

He had not taken the trouble even to 
lower his voice, and Bernice stood, her lips 
apart, staring at him. For a moment she 
thought that he was, perhaps, insane. But 
he was perfectly calm. After his outburst 
he placidly sipped his tea which he had 
still retained. He had spoken of her as to 
a third person. The bewildering way he 
had of leaving her own feelings out of the 
question almost deprived her of speech. 
But she looked at him with staring eyes 
and said: 

“You are certainly a most astonishing 
person, Mr. Gurley!”’ 

“Tam!” he replied. ‘‘But it needs some 
one rather above the average to capture 
such a girl as you, don’t you think?”’ 

“Do you fancy for a moment that such 
methods will enable you to accomplish 


that?’’ Her lip curled. 
“‘Y’m sure of it.” He put down his tea- 
cup. ‘‘See here. I’m by way of being a 


student of psychology. I’m not going into 
this thing in any hit-or-miss manner; I’m 
shooting to kill, I’m playing to win. It 
isn’t the most gallant method, perhaps, but 
it’s scientific. After you’re won, we can 
relapse into the romance of medieval 
courtship.” 

“I positively decline to entertain your 
absurd theories,”’ said Bernice frigidly. ‘‘It 
is nonsense even to discuss them. You'll 
gain nothing by such a system. Do you 
take me for a fool?”’ 

“T take you for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer is 

“No doubt you think I’m an heiress 
then,’”’ she interposed. ‘‘I assure you I’m 
not!” 

“Oh, I know all about that,’”’ he replied 
confidently. ‘At the same time, you have 
considerable influence over your uncle, and 
I have a good consolidation scheme that 
I could put through, if I could get hold of 
him for a little while. I’m sure I could 
do it!” 

“Oh, you could do it!”’ she said bitterly. 
““A man that can make me come down and 
visit him in his own rooms could do any- 
thing, I’m sure.” 

“Thank you.” He bowed. ‘‘ You give 
me confidence. At present I’m only a bank 
clerk, reading law on the side. But, after 
we're married i 

“TI positively forbid you to speak of 
that!’’ Bernice exclaimed. 

‘After we are married, I’m sure I’ll be 
able to support you quite comfortably,” he 
insisted, smiling. 

The humor of the thing struck her 
fiercely. After all, he certainly was amusing 
—even in her indignation she had to admit 
it, nor could she escape the compliment in 
his assiduity. His smile was intoxicating; 
his smartness was attractive; his good- 
nature was impregnable. She felt herself 
grow weak, even as she opposed him. He 
had magnetism, he had a jubilant, riotous 
youth that allured her. Again and again 
she summoned her resolution, again and 
again her smile won the victory over her 
frown. ; 

“Oh!” he threw off; ‘I’m going to come 
up and call on you next Monday after- 
noon. 

She grew cold with apprehension. ‘‘I’ll 
not be at home,”’ she answered, biting her lip. 
“T’'ll wait on the steps till you come.” 

“I believe you’re quite capable of it,” 
was her reply. 

He reached for her hand; but she refused 
it angrily. ‘Don’t you understand,” he 
said, ‘‘that I’m in earnest?”’ 

“You'll force me to leave town.” There 
was panic in her voice. 

“You'll have to come back.” 

“‘T’ll marry some one else.’’ 

“‘So’ll _I—and then we’ll run away to- 
gether. Would that be a better way?” 

She stared at him steadily fora moment, 
with her lips compressed. Then she turned 


on her heel and walked back into the room 
without replying. ‘‘Come, Mrs. Fellmeth,”’ 
she said almost inaudibly. 

Once in the carriage, she turned on her 
companion. ‘‘Why did you leave me alone 
with him?” she demanded fiercely. 

Mrs. Fellmeth laughed. ‘‘Why, my dear 
child, you took him off yourself.”’ 

“Did I?” Bernice asked vaguely. She 
sank in exhaustion against the cushions. 
‘Did you ever see such an impossible crea- 
ture in all your life?” 

Mrs. Fellmeth was scarcely able to con- 
ceal her amusement. ‘‘My dear,’’ she said, 
“‘T think he’s irresistible! I begin to wish 
I were your age.”’ = 

Bernice only shook her head, perplexed. 
A few of Mr. Gurley’s phrases came back 
to her, echoing in her ears. What did he 
mean, for instance, by saying that he could 
make it all up to her? She began almost to 
believe that he could. He could do any- 
thing. 

When she got home she surprised herself 
by dropping down upon her bed and erying 
deneirret After that she felt much 

etter. 


ir 


we was at home the next Monday, ex- 
plaining elaborately to herself that she 
stayed only to see if he would keep his 
promise; but, when his card was sent up, 
she refused to see him. He left; and, as 
he had threatened, he took a seat upon the 
doorstep where, in frock coat and silk hat, 
he waited for a while in patience. Finally 
he rang again, and sent up another card. 
She had watched him from the front win- 
dow, and, at this new sign of persistence, 
she capitulated, and came down to the 
reception-room. Here she entertained him 
for an hour, during which he made no refer- 
ence to his passion until just as he was 
about to go. 

Then he said: 

“Oh, I’ve engaged passage on the 
K6nigin Maria for us. She sails on the 
eighteenth of March for Hamburg, at six 
p. M. We'll have the ceremony at noon— 
that will give us plenty of time, won’t it?” 

“Plenty,” she said freezingly. ‘But 
you'll sail alone.” 

“We'll discuss that after we’re married,” 
he answered. 

She had to laugh, and gave it up, baffled. 
He came often, after that; and, in despair 


of putting him off, she permitted it, decid- | 


ing to let things go till it came to a final 
decision, when she would show him how 
foolish it was to attempt to dictate to her. 


She was tired of the continual argument, | 


of the continual defense. Why, then, did 
she permit him to see her? Only, she had 
to admit, because he was far and away the 
most interesting man she knew. If he had 
not this obsession, she would have been glad 
to accept him asa friend. However resent- 
ful she might feel at his attempted famili- 
arity, her spirits rose every time she saw 
him. Of his sincere admiration for her she 
was now assured. Every look he gave her 


showed it. He began sending her gifts. At | 


first she refused them and sent them back. 
Resistance seemed to be futile. They would 
be returned to her by the next post, and, 
after several had gone back and forth thus 
for days, she gave that up, too. She had 
gone too far, now, to protest to her uncle. 
She had been forced, in self-defense, to 
acknowledge him, and, after he had been 
coming to the house for a while, accident 
threw him into the presence of Mr. Follans- 
bee, to whom, of course, she was obliged to 
introduce him. 

Mr. Gurley’s quick wit and animated 
conversation had immediately won over 
Mr. Follansbee. Before she realized how 
far he had gone, the impossible young man 
was invited to dinner, and afterward, over 
their coffee and cigars, the two men had 
long confidential conversations. Gurley’s 
schemes seemed practical to the old man. 
He spoke in terms of cordial admiration of 
Gurley to Bernice, and predicted for him a 
brilliant future. 

A standing once established in the house, 
it was harder and harder for her to snub 
him, if, indeed, he had been a young man 
whom it was possible to snub. He sim ly 
wasn’t. He dismissed every one of her 
attacks with radiant good-nature, and 
turned it into a jest. 

January passed, and February. Then 
came March. Bernice, watching her calen- 
dar, began to grow fearful. What if, after 
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tear out the address be- 
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your money so you'll 
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cent for a postal card 
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day. 

It will pay you and inter- 
est you to see and read 
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she would have to succumb to his invet- 
e determination? She felt weaker and 
ker in her opposition to him, but she 
decided to save all her forces for the 
i scene. Certainly he could not, neo- 
e man though he was, actually marry 
by capture. Even were her words of no 
il against his jocose seriousness of pur- 
», yet she could, in the last resort, sim- 
silently refuse to marry him, Ah, that 
ld pay him well for his incredible 
yntery! She smiled to think how, after 
jis tricks and schemes, she would, in 
end, defeat him. In this mood she 
ned with amusement to his plans. 

‘e did not see her once without mention- 
theeighteenth of March. If it were only 
sk her casually what she was going to 
r, he never failed to name the date as 
earranged and inevitable time for their 
riage. He kept it up as if it were a 
notic suggestion. Nothing, however, 
said before her uncle. She noted that 
with glee, for it enabled her to perfect 
own scheme for vengeance. And so it 
not come to the battle royal, after all, 
they went on in a state of armed neu- 
‘ty. She was cooler, now. She had an 
regnable castle to retreat to when the 
2 e¢ame, and, in anticipation of her vic- 
+she enjoyed her minor encounters with 
totheutmost. Hisconstant iteration of 
words ‘‘the eighteenth of March”’ only 
ised in her a surreptitious delight. At 
2s, she even grew sorry for him, to think 
badly he would be fooled by her ap- 
mt consent. She had long conceded 
, he was prepossessing, in spite of his 
cious conceit and self-confidence, but 
she noticed that every one, without 
yption, liked him. Every one listened 
n he talked, every one’s eyes followed 
, as hers did. He was an intellectual 
amo that always made things go when- 
‘he was present. He incited laughter, 
he could as easily arouse serious inter- 
Above all, he was original. He made 
x men seem like dull dolls. 

or three days before the Day she neither 
nor heard anything from him. This 
wised her. Then, the night of the seven- 
‘th, she received a note saying that he 
ld call at eleven o’clock to-morrow to 
b her to the Little Church Around the 
yer, and asking her to be ready, and to 
her uncle and Mrs. Fellmeth that they 
ht accompany them. It kindled her 
‘anew. She worked herself up to a 
h of indignation necessary to exhibit all 
scorn and all her resentment. 

n the morning of the eighteenth she 
é with a feeling of restlessness that 
vy to an unbearable nervous suspense. 
could eat nothing for breakfast, and 
ard, in her room, she walked up and 
in with a steadily rising impatience to 
2 the thing over. He would come, and 
\would refuse to see him, no matter what 
ett was her plan. Nine o’clock 
ied, ten o’clock came. At first she de- 
(d not even to dress. But, at half-past 
! she pulled herself together and made 
“laborate street toilet. She became so 
irested in this that she forgot her rage 
a while. It seemed important to her 
;, More than ever before, she should 
ear at her best. The more charming 
“appearance the greater would be her 
#nge. She had one costume completed 
‘n, inspecting herself in the glass, she 
ie, that another would be more ef- 


live. She was putting on the last fin- 
lag touches to this when, glancing at 
1 clock, she noticed with astonishment 
i) it was already half-past eleven. 
‘he sat down and wondered. Of all 
1gs that might possibly happen, it had 
occurred to her that he would be late. 
eemed, somehow, to rob her of part of 
‘victory. It was, too, so unlike him. 
te extraordinary unlooked-for behavior 
knew he would show—but to be late— 
she day he had set for their marriage! 
vas incredible, even for the impossible 
Gurley. Her clock must be wrong. 
her watch corroborated his tardiness. 
he went to the window and looked out. 
n she went back, took up a book and 
‘1 to read. She could not keep her 
iwhts upon the words. She looked out 
he window again, deciding to wait till 
e cars had passed, and then give it up. 


ee cars passed, and four and five, six, 
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seven, and no Mr. Gurley. By this time 
she had lost what was left of her calmness; 
she was bewildered, dazed. She had heard 
so much about the eighteenth of March— 
was it to pass, then, like the trolley, and 
bring nothing? She felt cheated out of her 
drama. She decided to wait an hour more, 
and then she would leave the house and go 
where he could not possibly find her. 
Waiting that hour was heartbreaking work 
for poor Bernice. Her mind worked in 
circles; she became hysterical. 

Then a sudden thought came to her that 
he might be ill—perhaps, he had suffered 
an accident—surely nothing else could keep 
him from coming. Or, perhaps, was it all a 
monstrous, practical joke, as she had first 
suspected? Perhaps, he had been merely 
using her to obtain an introduction to her 
uncle. Then she thought of the scrapbook 
she had seen in his room—it proved that 
he had had at least a long and lively interest 
in her. Then his outrageous assurance 
again blinded her rage. How he had tor- 
mented her, harassed her, like a picador 
teasing a bull! And howshe had submitted 
to it! How he had wound her about his 
finger! She looked at her ring, drew it off 
and threw it into her bureau drawer. Then 
a vision of his provoking smile, his arched 
eyebrows, his cleft chin, came to her, and 
she longed passionately to see him—it had 
been so long since she had heard his voice 
—three whole days! 

Something clicked in her brain; auto- 
matically, without plan or preparation, she 
ran to her closet, got her hat and coat, and 
ran downstairs, called a cab, and drove to 
Charles Street. 

She was let in by the negro girl, and 
shown, without announcement, into the 
great salon. Here James J. Gurley sat, in 
frock coat and hat, with pearl-gray gloves 
and patent-leather shoes, cap-a-pie. In his 
hand he held his watch. He was looking 
at its face when she entered. 

““Ah!” he said. ‘‘Twenty minutes past 
one. One hundred and forty minutes pre- 
cisely. I had counted on at least two hun- 
dred. Are you ready, dear?”’ He slipped 
the watch into his pocket and came to her 
affectionately. 

‘“Ready for—what?’’ she said faintly. 
All her strength had gone at the sight of 
him; his eternal sureness, his inevitable 
confidence, rose at last to the climax. She 
reeled a little. 

“Ready to get married. It’s the eight- 
eenth of March, and we’re a little late. 
We'll have to hurry if we’re to catch the 
steamer.” 

““T thought you—didn’t want to marry 
me—I thought you had decided not to 

” she whispered. 

He took her in his arms boldly. ‘‘Non- 
sense!’”’ he declared. ‘‘Don’t you under- 
stand me yet? I only wanted to be sure 
of you! I didn’t want to slip up at the last 
moment, and so I waited for you to come to 
me. Can’t you trust me yet to manage 
things? My dear, I’ve got you! It’s all 
over now. You needn’t struggle any more, 
or fight any more; you needn’t beat your 
wings, for now you're going to rest and be 
happy, and I’m going to make everything 
wonderful for you forever! Just lay your 
head on my shoulder for a minute and shut 
your eyes, and I'll jump you across the 
dark place! You’li land on your feet, and 
you'll never need to worry any more. 
There!’’ He kissed her gently. 

Her head rested, relaxed, upon his shoul- 
der, and her eyes were closed. After a min- 
ute she raised her lids wet with tears. 

“‘Oh,” she murmured, ‘‘it was horrid! I 
hate you, but I am glad it’s all over. I’ll 
do what you want, if you’ll only be gentle. 
I’m so tired. It was awful!” 

“Tt isn’t the way they generally do it,” 
he confessed, ‘‘but it worked, didn’t it?” 

A flash of her old spirit sparkled and dis- 
appeared in a smile. ‘“‘I guess you know 
best,’’ she said; ‘‘but really, you know, 
you are impossible!”’ 

He took out his watch. ‘‘We’ll have to 
hurry some,” he said. ‘‘I have a date at 
the Little Church Around the Corner for 
two o’clock. I’ve telephoned to your uncle 
and Mrs. Fellmeth. Now then, are you 
ready to go?” 

She laughed now. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
you're asking me?”’ she said. ‘‘If you ever 
do that again I’ll never, never forgive you!” 
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place to splash in. They furnish the scen- 
ery. You’d think from the way they lavish 
flowers around in some of those places with 
the crests on the notepaper—positively 
for the use of our guests only—that they 
spent a fortune for floral embellishment, if 
you didn’t know they sold them next day 
in the florist shops downstairs. And away 
up on the side streets, in the cottages — 
much more aristocratic to say cottage than 
boarding-house—they are splashing, just 
the same, only the splashes are ripples 
there. What’s the use of going to a show 
place unless you are part of the show? 
Those near-pearls look almost as well as 
real ones, anyhow; and who can tell, under 
the electric lights? 

And there is a chance to be wicked, too, 
along the Boardwalk, provided by the big 
hotels—only decorously wicked, you know, 
not really wicked; not at all. Every time 
you step off the Boardwalk you run smack 
into a rathskeller. Doesn’t that sound 
awful? Is, too. Rathskeller, you know; 
strange German word, meaning—oh, well, 
meaning rathskeller, if you insist. To be 
found in New York and other places: 
music—singing—fine dresses—pretty 
women—handsome men—gayety—laugh- 
ter—rathskeller, you understand! 

They have them everywhere—all raths- 
kellers, but some in the open and some 
on the roofs—rathskellers just the same. 
Tables, with attentive waiters, lovely 
music sobbing softly through the perfumed 
air—all the latest popular songs of the 
day—buy the lady a bunch of sweet peas, 
mister; only two-seventy-five—rathskeller, 
you know, and real wicked—nothing any- 
body could take offense at, but wicked. 

And the greatest lyric tenor now in 
captivity steps to the edge of the stage. 
The fellow with the saxaphone lets go a 
long, saxaphony—especially the phony 
part—sigh, and the real enjoyment begins. 


That Soulful Tenor 


The greatest lyric tenor looks benignantly 
around. There is just a suspicion of ap- 
plause—somebody who has been there 
before. His poise is so perfect and every- 
body is having such a good time. Let joy 
be unconfined. The saxaphone man emits 
another enormous sigh. The fiddler — 
pardon—violinist—lets go, and before we 
know it we are in the midst of a mad revel 
of harmony, happiness and mirth. 

“Yours is not the only heart that’s 
ach-KING,” he sings. Ah, too true! 
You’ve got no copyright on heartache. 
Remember that. There are others. 

“Yours are not the only tears that 
fa-fa-fahl-l-l.’’ Perhaps that will hold you 
for a time. 


Yours is not the only heart that’s break- 
KING 
Slowly, if we could but read them all. 


Think that over for a few minutes. 
There are other hearts around there that 
are sundered, if anybody should ask you. 
Kind of proud and haughty about your 
own breaking heart, and here is a chap who 
tells you you are not the only crushed- 
cardiacal pebble on the beach. Ain’t it fun? 


In the pews when the music’s play- 
N , 
Yours are not the only tears that 
START; 
Yours is not the only lonely fireside, 
Yours is not the only a-a-ach-ING 
HEAR-T-T. 


There’s joy for you. Fine sentiment, too. 
And everybody sits around and cries into 
the glasses, and the waiters bring on dabs 
of cheese paste that tastes like a combina- 
pa of ee ape oe ay overdue fish, 
and it is all so ha aha pha ! 
Wicked, too. Think ‘cf desthte is bok 
home next winter—why, when we were 
down at Atlantic City we actually went into 
a rathskeller! Wasn’t that awful? And 
a fellow sang a song about aching hearts 
that was just too sorrowful for anything. 

Who was that man who said we Amer- 
icans take our pleasures sadly? 

The orchestras keep on playing, and you 
go along from one rathskeller to another 
— it’s a regular spree by this time—how 
shocked they would be if they only knew 
back home—and in one place they take 
poe long-suffering Il Trovatore and lam 

er about the stage until there are squeals 
for mercy. Then you can always hear 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Rigoletto, and somebody in the rear of the 
room gets up and asks the professor to 
play La Paloma, and the man sings Love 
Me and the World is Mine, and there is 
another fine, teary one about Though seas 
may roll, ourlives between; she will be true, 
my own love queen—all about a chap who 
lost his girl and broke into song about it; 
and pretty soon it’s half-past twelve — 
horrors!—and time to go to the hotel—good- 
ness, what would the folks back home say? 

Then there’s the bathing, three thousand 
miles of ocean right in front of the Board- 
walk, and the time to go in is about eleven 
o'clock in the morning. Of course, there 
are people who go in earlier, or later, or 
when they feel like it; but the real time is 
about eleven o’clock. That’s when every- 
body who is anybody goes in. And the time 
to go out is about twelve, so there will be a 
chance to get into the dining-room before 
everything’s all gone, you know. 

One morning, when the ocean was so 
crowded that a fat man couldn’t get in 
unless two thin men came out, this getting- 
home-to-dinner proposition landed on a 
brilliant young genius, and he thought up a 
scheme to make a lot of money; thought it 
up right there on the sand without what 
you might call any effort at all. 

“Now, here,” he said, ‘‘is the exact, 
psychological spot where I put myself in 
the millionaire class. Asis very well under- 
stood, the crying need of every bathing- 
beach in the country is to know when it is 
time to go out. Every bather leaves his 
watch in the bath-houses. He can’t take 
it into the water with him, and often he 
knows nobody on the sand who can tell 
the time. I intend to put up along every 
beach, at convenient intervals, an apparatus 
that contains a time stamp. Then, when 
anybody wants to know the time he will go 
to the apparatus, drop in a nickel and get a 
slip of paper with the exact time stamped 
on it. Greatest scheme in the world. 
Watches all in the bath-houses. Correct 
time for a nickel.” 

“It certainly is great,’’ said a person to 
whom he unfolded the idea. ‘‘I can see 
only one objection.” 

“What’s that? What possible objection 
can there be? People are crazy to know 
the time, so they can get out for dinner or 
not stay in too long and eatch cold, and 
they all leave their watches in the bath- 
houses.” 

“Sure,” said this crass person, ‘‘and they 
leave their nickels in the bath-houses, too.’’ 

Still, we all cannot invent telephones, and, 
when you come to think it over, most of the 
people who go in the water know better 
than to stay in any longer than it is the 
thing to stay in. Nobody does anything in 
Atlantic City unless it is the thing to do— 
that is, nobody who goes there to splash. 
Some persons go there to have fun, and 
they do what they want to do, not caring 
whether it is the thing or not. Oddly 
enough, all the rest of the people are so 
busily engaged in doing the thing that they 
do not notice these eccentric visitors, and 
it is possible to have all kinds of a good time 
in just that way, although it would be hard 
to convince the splashers of it. 

Rolling-chairs formerly were an incident 
of the Boardwalk, but now they are a 
feature. It makes you very superior to 
produce a dollar and allow a boy to push 
you along the walk. You can lean back 
and gaze on the mere pedestrians in the 
same way you can look at the people on the 
sidewalk when you are driving past in a 
victoria. And, if you are real blasé, you 
can gaze moodily ahead as if the whole 
thing bored you and you wished the others 
on the walk would get off and leave you in 
peace. This is very effective and is prac- 
ticed by some of our most prominent 
Atlantic Citiers. 

The chairs were formerly all single chairs. 
It was the proper arrangement in those 
days to hire a chair and wheel the lady u 
and down, conversing animatedly noe 
her through the handles. Of course, if it 
was hard work, then the conversation end 
of it could be eliminated. Lately, the 
single chairs have given way to double 
ones, that will hold two persons of almost 
any reasonable width, or three narrower 
ones. Some of the people who live at the 
double-jointed hotels have private chairs 
and some rent them by the month. This is 
considered affectation, except in some ex- 
treme Pittsburg cases. hairs can be 
obtained anywhere, and what’s the use of 


making a vulgar display of wealth? It is 
hoped and expected that there will be 
further developments in the chair line. 
One idea that is being quietly discussed by 
several of our leading Atlantic City million- 
aires—visitors, of course—is to construct a 
chair with a neat seat behind for a tiger. 
The first one that comes out will un- 
doubtedly get a paragraph in the news- 
papers. 

The real season at Atlantic City is from 
July 1 to September 15, but many of the 
big hotels keep open all the year around, 
and there is a supplemental season at 
Easter that is much more fashionable than 
the summer months. There were years 
and years when nobody went there at 
Easter, but recently some of our best people 
have discovered there can be a holiday at 
Easter quite legitimately, and have seized 
on Atlantic City as the place to spend that 
time. The Easter parade on the Board- 
walk is worth seeing, provided it can be 
seen. This year it snowed and rained all 
day, which was a most frightful calamity, 
for an Easter bonnet and an Easter gown 
in a snowstorm are the saddest things on 
earth, next to the person who paid for 
them, who is sadimus, and the person who 
was to wear them, who is sadissima. 


It’s All There 


Atlantic City is the Universal Provider 
of all the seashore resorts. There are 
places along the coast where you can get 
one thing, and places where you can get 
another—all superior, no doubt—but at 
Atlantic City you can get everything. If 
you do not want what you see, pass along 
a few feet and you will see what you want. 
Probably, somebody knows how many 
hotels it has—a man said eight hundred 
— but it looks as if there were eight thou- 
sand, And when the season is at its glory 
all these hotels are full, and night after 
night excursionists have tramped the 
Boardwalk or slept on the sand. The tide 
of people that ebbs and flows along that 
seven miles of broad parade, all prosperous, 
all enjoying themselves, offers endless 
opportunities for the student of human 
nature; but, if you are a student of human 
nature, do not forget that, while you are 
studying others, others are probably study- 
ing you. That’s a good excuse for going 
—the study of human nature. You will for- 
get all about it when you get there, but it 
will sound well at home. The best thing to 
do is to take as much money as you can get, 
and then get a little more, and go; but, 
much or little, you can have fun. 

The city is well governed. The Board- 
walk is jealously guarded and kept scru- 
pulously clean. Everything is decent and 
orderly. The beaches are patrolled during 
the bathing-hours. Doctor Beckwith has 
seventy-five coastguards on constant watch 
for foolish ones or unfortunate ones who 
are in danger in the water. The only 
regulation is that every visitor shall behave, 
and there is no ostentatious enforcement of 
any ordinances. Barkers do not bother in 
front of the shows. Hackmen are com- 
pelled to whisper. 

Atlantic City is garish, and loud, and all 
that. Then, coming back tothe Boardwalk, 
why not? Half a million people go down 
there every year and have a good time. 
Atlantic City is not supercilious or cen- 
sorious about the tastes of these people. 
Atlantic City is there to give them what 
they want. Its democracy is absolute. 
Everybody is welcome. The place is cater- 
ing to the universe, and the universe is a 
reasonably democratic institution itself. 

Most of us are common folks, dear 
brethren—hopelessly commonplace—which 
is deeply to be regretted, but crushingly 
true. Most of us like to be entertained, and 
entertainment is the business of Atlantic 
City. The people there have made a science 
of it. Nobody is forced to go there. The 
ya ropeae of Pleasure may be garish and 
loud, but it is mighty good fun. Mercy! 
Isn’t that ordinary? 

Everything for everybody. Why, only 
a few days ago the people on the Boardwalk 
saw Mr. John Johnson, the negro pugilist, 
sizzling through them, wearing a green 
sweater, red suspenders and a blue cap and 
white trousers, and carrying a heavy cane, 
while a one-armed trainer ran beside him. 
Never saw anything like that in Ottumwa, 
or Steubenville, or Altoona, did you? 

What? 
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3 TOURS ROUND THE WOR 
—_ 


EXTENDED )&F OLDED A « 


1 
——— : Z ; il 
Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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wr" Books for Summer 


| How You Can 


Reading Have Them 
WITHOUT COST 


To any person who will send 
us TWO yearly subscriptions 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post at $1.50 each we will send 
one of these $1.50 books, ship- 
ping expenses prepaid: 


4 8 
4) SCHOOL 
CLOSED 
| Summer 
Vacation | 


The House of. Mirth, 


by EDITH WHARTON. 


The Conquest of Canaan, 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


Nedra, by GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 


The House of a Thousand Candles, 


by MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


The Clansman, by THOMAS DIXON, JUNIOR. 
The Gambler, 


by KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
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Vacation 
Money 


ANY ANY BOY with spare time 


= this Summer 
can turn it into money by selling 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
on Fridays and Saturdays. He 
can build up a regular trade in a 
short time. No money is required 
to begin—we will supply ten 
copies without any charge the first 
week. These he can sell for 50c, 
which will give him capital to order 
the following week’s supply at 
wholesale prices. It is easy to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


because it has the best writers in the 

world contributing to its columns, and 

because everybody knows it. You can 

be just as successful as thousands ‘of 
other boys have been. 


$250 00 


In Extra Prizes 


Almost everybody knows these books by reputa- 
tion. They are among the best selling fiction. 
Each is bound in cloth and beautifully illustrated. 
The publisher's price of each is $1.50. For $3.00 
you can have THE Post for yourself for another 
year, the subscription to commence when your 
present term expires, enter a year’s subscription to 
some friend, and have the book for yourself. 
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There are Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two subscriptions must be a 
new subscriber. The book must be requested 
when the order is sent. 


For every.two subscriptions, accompanied 
by $3.00, sent in accordance with the above 
stipulations, one book may be selected 


will be distributed among boys who 
do good work next month. A part 
reserved for those who start next week. 


SCR les eae aR eno) BrSple id describing 
methods our most pearl bi oy agents. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
425 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wi - » Shaving 
3 la TIS STICK — 
“The only kind that won't smart cr dry on the face “ 


The New A XWONss \ \ 
Nickeled Box Yoo“ 
Flinged Cover Sy \GX | 


Ass 


ECONOMY 
is Only one of Its 
matchless features 


You can get many more shaves from Williams’ Shaving Stick 
than from other kinds. Williams’ Shaving Stick does not get 
soft and mushy nor wear away like other Shaving Sticks. i 


One user of Williams’ Shaving Stick writes — “I have gotten , 
152 shaves from a single Shaving Stick, in no way stinting or 
making any effort to extend its life for a record. Figured out 
on this basis, each shave cost me less than two mills.” 


I 
. : : ae 
Our new, handsome, heavily nickeled, hinged cover,.béx is 
an added attraction to Williams’ Shaving Stick. The top | 

: 
can be opened and closed with one hand and cannot 


pe) astray. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in the 
leatherette-covered metal box, as formerly. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold every where. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or 

a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap (trial size) 

enough for fifty shaves. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. @ 


[HE SATURDAY 
OST 


egazine 
BP ranklin , 


HE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
t 


e want Boys; 


ig 


| like these 


Any boy who has some spare time on his hands, 
whether he goes to school or not, can earn as much 
money as he wants. If he will write to us we will 
not only tell him how to do it, but put him in the 
way of doing it. We want boys in every town to sell 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST — 


Thousands of boys all over the country are making many dollars 

weekly in this work. Many are making $10 to $15 a week regularly, 

some are earning more. No money required to begin. We furnish the 

frst week’s supply free, after that all you want at the wholesale price. 
You can start next week if you write now. 


IN CASH besides watches, tool kits, rain capes, 
etc., as prizes to the boys who do good work next 
month, in addition to a profit on every copy sold 
If you will try it, write and we will send next week’s supply and 
everything necessary to start at once, including a booklet a owing 


photographs and describing methods of our most successful boy 
Don’t send any money; we start you at our expense. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Will ii | AA 
‘his Remarkable Stove 
Burns any Fuel 


Hard or soft coal, slack, wood or 
corncobs —it warms the house com- 
pletely with any fuel. Burns clean 
with almost no ashes, We sell this 
wonderful heater direct to user, 
saving you all dealer’s and middle 
man’s profits. We pay the freight. 


Try it at Our Risk 


Our 30 day trial offer allows you 
to test our claims for this stove at 
no risk to you. Don’t buy a stove 
before you investigate this. Send 
today for our catalog, with special 
order blank, for our trial offer. 


: Diamond Stove Co., 
222 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


ve Relief ee 


‘A littl 

Prickly Heat, °" ste 
Chating, * yt worutce 
and Sunburn, 


than worthless 
substitutes, but 
a reason for it.’ 


— ~remes and all afflictions of the skin. 
emoves all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
old everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
hie original). Sastple Free. 
| GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
Se i as 


loving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at asurprisingly 
low cost. 
EZ FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
Lecture circuit, also local fiells in Churches, Public Schools, 
dges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
iicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 
| Nc beet een ath el lad ela lata a 


Fay-Sholes Typewriters 


{ 


Y Salesman’s Samples, A 

2 Shop Worns, clean 
Pp 4 Second-Hands — sweep of 
rice ALL GOOD everything 


Le in stock not 
ad SS eee NEW 


‘dorsed ° 
Ask the Boy or Girl 
yells JS “How would you like to have an 
ery- és s ‘Irish Mail?*"" Mark the enthusiasm 
there Ee in the answeryoureceive! They 


Mey, All know what fun it means. 
@ And it's a health builder, 


“The Irish Mail” 


= . means happy hours, bright 

= rai OR -+4 eyes, glowing cheeks and 

al Patented m4 - well-developed bodies. y Be 
Wy, Write today for f= anaes ier get the genuine. 
Ilustrated Catalog rish Mail" in large let- 


ters on the seat. 


1-Standard Mfg. Co., 547Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 
gee SA mall Sye., Anderson, Andiana. 


heater ‘AUCTIONEERING 


ORATORY, 231 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Teaches 
aoa A tea and real estate sales. Term opens soon. 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


THE SATURDAY 


Sense and 


As Done in OKlahoma 


Nagel who had been a prominent citizen 
in Maryland, in all that the term im- 

lies, and who had served as a judge on the 
bareh, went to Oklahoma to live. He had 
some difficulty with another lawyer, fought 
it out in a church, after prayer-meeting one 
night, and was arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. 

Representative Mudd, of Maryland, was 
asking Representative Flynn, of Oklahoma, 
about it. 

Flynn retailed the story. 

“That’s queer,” commented Mudd; ‘‘that 
man was a class-leader in Maryland.” 

‘Well,’ said Flynn, ‘‘that sort of con- 
duct may go in church in Maryland, but I 
want to tell you it doesn’t in Oklahoma.” 


The Genesis of a Fisherman 


EARLY everybody out in Chicago, 

by this time, knows that A. S. Trude, 

the criminal lawyer, is one of the greatest 

of trout fishers, greater even than his friend 

and former piscatorial preceptor, Ex- 

Mayor Carter Harrison. Few, however, 

are aware of the dispensation of Providence 

through which it was vouchsafed Mr. 
Trude to win this reputation. 

Harrison and Trude have been cronies 
for a quarter of a century. They frequent 
the same club most of the time, expound 
the same political doctrine part of the time, 
and hunt and fish together the rest of the 
time. Every summer they make an ex- 
tended expedition through the wilds of the 
Northwest. Up to the summer of 1904 it 
appears to have been the arrangement that 
Trude should row the boat while Harrison 
fished. On their return in the fall Harrison 
would give out extended interviews to the 
reporters on his remarkable catch of fish. 
Trude would give out interviews on the 
remarkable catch he would have made if 
he hadn’t been compelled to row the boat 
so much of the time. 

In the winter of 1904 came the Iroquois 
Theatre fire with the subsequent action of 
the coroner’s jury holding Mayor Harrison 
and other city officials to the grand jury for 
responsibility for the disaster. Trude, the 
authority on criminal law, raced to the 
rescue of his friend and, within twenty-four 
hours after the return of the verdict, had 
convinced a court that the mayor was 
blameless. 

The afternoon of his discharge by the 
court Mayor Harrison was found by the 
reporters in his private office, receiving the 
congratulations of politicians and personal 
friends. He was in a grateful frame of 


| mind, and he telephoned to Trude to come 


over and help receive the congratulations. 
‘What’ s Mr. Trude’s fee to be, Mr. 
Mayor?” inquired a reporter. 
The mayor was silent, while his eyes 
traveled slowly up to the ceiling and back 


again. 
ap guess I'll have to row the boat next 
summer,” he replied. 


So Harrison rowed and Trude angled his 
way to a championship trout-catching 
reputation. It is authoritativ ely reported 
that Harrison still rows the boat. 


They Needed Him 


OLONEL ALBERT POPE, bicycle and 

automobile manufacturer, was in San 

Francisco on the day of the earthquake, at 
the old Palace Hotel. 

He was tumbled out of bed by the shock, 
and rushed downstairs to see what was the 
matter and was told there was no danger of 
the fire reaching the Palace. Later in the 
day, he was advised to move along, and he 
packed two suit-cases with some of his be- 
longings and hired an express wagon to take 
him to the St. Francis. 

It was certain there was no danger there. 
Still, next day the fire was imminent, and 
Colonel Pope reduced his baggage to one 
suit-ease and decided to go to the Presidio, 
for he knew General Funston, and was cer- 
tain he would find refuge there. 

The Colonel is tall, whiskered and most 
dignified. He stood on the curb for hours 
trying to hire a wagon to carry him and his 
suit-case to the Presidio, but nobody paid 
any attention to him. Then he decided to 
walk, for the fire was getting close. He 
carried the suit-case for half a mile or so, 
stopping, now and then, to throw away 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense 


some of the stuff in it, and, at the end of the 
second mile, had thrown everything away 
except a nightshirt and a tooth-brush. 

He sat down on a doorstep to rest. 
he was sitting there an automobile, loaded 
with soldiers, broke down out in the street. 
The soldiers tried to fix it, and couldn’t. 

‘“Pardon me,” said the Colonel, who had 
noticed that the automobile was one of the 
kind he makes himself; ‘‘if you will allow 
me, I think I can help you in your diffi- 
culty.” 

He looked over the machine, found where 
the difficulty was and fixed it. Then he 


started to return to his seat on the doorstep. | 


‘Get in here,’ commanded one of the 
soldiers. 
“No, thank you; I think I shall rest for 
a time.” 
“Get in here. We need you.” 
“But I am Colonel Albert Pope 
“Get in here. You are too oor able a 
man to lose.”’ And they tumbled the digni- 


fied Colonel into an automobile, took him | 


to a garage, and made him work two days, 
fixing automobiles, before he got word to 
his friend, General Funston, who then came 
and rescued him. 


By Two-Mule Power 


BK. J. DEAN, of Kansas City, and a party 
of friends went over an embankment 
in an automobile a while ago. 

Nobody was hurt, and the immediate 
problem was how to get the machine back. 
A man came along in a runabout. 

“How much power have you?” asked 
Dean. 

“‘ Forty horse-power,”’ 
owner proudly. 

“Hitch on, and pull this machine up on 
the road.” 


said the runabout 


The runabout was hitched on and started | 
It did not budge the | 


full speed ahead. 
bigger machine in the ditch. 

A farmer, driving a pair of sleek mules, 
came along. He watched the efforts of the 
little machine. ‘‘Huh,” he said; 
fellows need mules.” And he hitched on 
and pulled the machine up in two minutes. 


A Love Feast 


Her lips were red, ripe cherries, 
Her cheeks were peaches fair, 
Her brow a dream of purest cream, 

And carrot was her hair. 
She was the apple of his eye, 
His honey, fond and sweet ; 
No wonder he was sure that she 
Was “good enough to eat.” —N. W. 


He Fell Slow 


IM HANCE, the Baron Munchausen of | 


the Grand Cafion of Arizona, was sitting 

on the porch of the El Tovar one day, re- 
tailing his marvelous adventures to a party 
of gaping tourists. 
rim of the cafion for nearly half a century. 

““Yessum,”’ 
bottom of the cafion is dangerous. Of 
course, they’ve got them fixed u 
days, so it is comparatively safe, bat when 
I began to go down, I took my life in my 
hand every time. It is plumb nervous to 
be ridin’ along the edge of one of them 
gorges an’ lookin’ down three thousand feet 
below to nothin’ but jagged rocks.” 

“‘Oh, Mr. Hance,” broke in a sweet young 
thing, ‘ ‘did you ever fall over?” 

‘Once,’ Hance replied—“ only once. It 


was this way: I was ridin’ along by achasm . 


four thousand feet deep. My mule was an 
old circus mule, and I, careless-like, began 
to whistle: Turkey in the Straw. You see, 
that mule had been trained to dance:in the 
circus to that tune, and she began to dance 
right there on the edge. The nat’ral result 
was that we both went over the edge, 
plumb down four thousand feet to the 
sharp and cruel rocks.” 

““How did you escape?” 

“Oh,” replied Hance nonchalantly, ‘I 
kept my wits about me. When we was 
about twenty-five feet from the bottom, 
after fallin’ 3975 feet, I picked out a nice, 
smooth spot and hae: off the mule. I 
landed on my feet, safe and sound.” 

“But the mule?” 

“‘Oh,themule! Why, I gathered up what 
was left of the mule and put it in my lunch- 
basket and gave it a Christian burial.” 


As | 


“you | 


Jim has lived on the | 


he said to an inquiring lady, | 
‘‘T can shorely say them trails down to the | 


in these | 


Favorite 


ELGIN 


There are different grades of 
ELGINS-—different priced ELGINS 
—but each one carries with it the 
reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well- 
known—it stands for accuracy, 
reliability, durability. 

An ELGIN that is in great favor 
is the G. M. WHEELER GRADE, 
a finely adjusted, 17 jewel move- 
ment and priced within the reach 
of everyone. 

“‘The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.”’ 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN has long been known for its 
accuracy and is now made in the 
popular thin models and smallsizes. 

Ask to see it—its value will 
surprise you. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 


Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats, 
Topcoats and Raincoats direct 


from our factory by mail 


For $15 and $18 


We require no security or 
reference and we trust any 
honest person anywhere in 
the United States, 

We send garments on ap- 
proval—you don’t pay a pen- 
ny ’till you get the clothes 
and find them satisfactory 
then pay $1.00 a week. 

We are the pioneers and 
twice over the largest Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We 
operate 78 stores in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United 
States andhaveover 500,000 
customers on our books. 


FREE Send today for our fine line 
of Fall and Winter samples 


Self measurement blank, tape and 
full particulars of our convenient 
payment plan—all free to you. 


Commercial rating $1,000,000. 


: Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
246 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 


pe 

GOKEY’S made 
i) Ifyou wanta good waterproof 
“gq storm shoe, get Gokey’s. It is 
a Indian treated his moccasins. 
Gokey makes every pair by- 

A largest and best equipped fac- 
tory in the world for hand- 
rr; Gokey uses Moose-Calf uppersand Rock 
Cy Oak soles — these shoes wear like iron 
tender feet, too. J_atest styles for 

all outdoor uses. From $3.50 up, 


HAND 
Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 
water-proofed like the old 
4 hand and to-order. He has the 
fog made shoes. 
Gokey makes them fit— takes care of 
delivered prepaid. Write for 


illustrated booklet, 
s bile wtih GOKEY 
E co. 


torn Street, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


August 31,1 


You Buy a 
Howard 
Watch 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada— By subscription $2.25 the Year. Single copies, outside of 
Toronto and Montreal, six cents. In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


“You don’t ’ave to ’aggle when you buys 
a ’Oward,” said Albert Chevalier, the fa- 
mous delineator of Cockney characters, 
That’s because the price of every 


WOWARD 


WATCH 


is a fixed one — every Howard Watch of the same 
grade is sold at the same price everywhere and 
is individually guaranteed. It comes to you 
complete, case and movement. 

Prices range from $35 to $150, depending upon 
the quality of case, the number of jewels, and 
the adjustments. 


“ Watch Wisdom" is a booklet written by 
Elbert Hubbard and tells why he believes in 
Howard Watches. Ask for it—it's FREE, 
E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
sears there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphiaand 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall,his partner,in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he-died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
—————— scription. will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by uson or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


Be sure to select 
the right paint 
jirst. A mistake 


in paint means not 

only the cost of the paint 
wasted, but the expense of removing 
it when it cracks, peels and scales. 
Then there is the additional cost of re- 
placing it—three times what the right 
paint would cost at first. 


The use of 


STRICTLY Wh it L d 
PURE It@ Lea 
is most economical because it covers a 
fourth more surface. Wears long and 
evenly, and never cracks or scales if 
properly applied. 

Carter White Lead holds any color 
or tint for years. Specify its use and 
avoid worthless adulterations. 

Our new booklet, “Pure Paint,’’ is 
invaluable to everyone who owns a 
building. Tells how to select the right 
paint and avoid the worthless kinds. 


Sent Free. 
Address Dept. T 


reaabevatan 


Let us send to you for 10 days free t1 


this“U. S.” AUTOMATI 


| PENCIL SHARPENE 
| & OUR OFFER: 


We will ship to you exp) 
prepaid, one U. S. At 
matic Pencil Sharpe 
You will screw this ‘J 
chine down in your off 
use it for 10 days, if 
makes good all of 
claims for it and is sa} 
factory send us your chk 
for $3.50. If it is jf 
what you expected, p 
it up and ship it baclk 
us, express collec 

Doesn’t this prove 


absolute confidence in| 
Machine? 


Our claims for the U 
Automatic Pencil Sharpe; 
It saves $70.00 a 
wherever three Pencil 1 

work. 

It cuts off just enough and no more. After a Pencil is sharp 
you can turn the handle of this Machine all day and it won't 
any more from the Pencil. 

It’s absolutely simple and has no parts which can get out of or 

It doesn’t grind, it cts. } 

It makesa working ‘* point"’ and not a Wasteful ‘‘ needle poi) 

Send for our Booklet ‘tA Saving Pointer.*’ It tells you ho’ 
stop a heretofore intangible Office Expense leak. . 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Inc 
Dept. C, 524 Broadway, New York City 


The Next Issue 


A Clear Field 


By Mary Stewart Cutting 


He was a care-free young man when he started from New York 
for the country, but, though his eyes had never seriously troubled him, 
he had to wear glasses continuously, so that he considered himself 
lucky to be near an optician’s shop when he broke them. The new 
pair were made at short notice, and then Johnson went to his merry- 
making and his love-making, only to discover that he must be threat- 
ened with blindness. That is the complication upon which Mrs. | | Gitte 
Cutting bases this two-part Story, the first portion of which we will 
publish next week. Its author has never written a better, 


| Pens for All Purposes 


Perhaps you’re an artist, 
or an engrosser, a book- 
keeper, a student, or just 
an ordinary letter writer— 

there’s a 


Spencerian 
Steel Pen 


for you. Points are delicately 
adjusted and smoothly ground. 
A sample card of 12 different 
patterns sent for 6 cents postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 


349 Broadway, New York. 
nt eT ee 
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From the Reef 
By Edwin Balmer 


Character-study by ‘‘wireless’’—a tremendous drama enacted 
through the leagues of night, across a stormy sea, intense emotions 
transmitted through the snapping flashes of electricity—could any 
other age than ours produce such a situation? That Mr. Balmer makes 
the most of it there can be no doubt in the minds of our thousands of 
readers who were charmed with his novelette, By Wireless. 


The Call of the Vine and the Fig Tree 


By Jacques Futrelle 


‘Say, Beau, I guess it’d be pretty punk to go home every night, 
weary an’ exhausted from usin’ a lead-pipe on the bookies, an’ have 
Tootsie-Wootsie meet you at the front door with a kiss. Seems to me 
it’d be just fairly rotten to find your slippers waitin’ so you could sit 
down and warm your kicks by the open plumbin’ preliminary to 
drawin’ up to a moderate repast o’ hummin’-bird tongue an’ onions. 
An’ after the nuts you’d light your cigar an’ put your feet on the 
mantel, while Tootsie’d read you a couple o’ yards 0’ poetry, an’ 
you’d both get good an’ mushy. Wow! wow! I guess that wouldn’t 
be goin’ some? Huh?”? 

Thus muses the race-track hero of the new Batty Logan story. He 
is but giving expression in his own way to ‘the feeling that has drawn 
men from the ends of the earth to a cottage in a shady lane,’’ yet when 
Batty begins to talk that way, you may be sure it means a good story. 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y. Bought horse of Fire Dept. for $25, 
sidebone, fired by veterinarians and pronounced incurable. 
half bottle ‘‘ Save-The-Horse.’’ Now perfectly sound; refi 
$225, would not dispose of it. C. J. REARDON, Contracto 

BUTLER & BATTERSHELL 
DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, BOOTS AND SHOES. Hh 

MILTON, ILL. My horse is cured of bone spavin. Given 
hard drives, he doesn’t favor it the least. Can sell to-day for 
hundred and fifty. Before treatment couldn't get twenty dol! 

C. E. BATTERSHELI 

Costs $5 to $25 for repeated firing, horse must lay up sev 
months, not 5% are cured. Blistering is less effective. 
curial preparations produce irreparable injury. 

““SAVE-THE-HORSE”"’ permanently cures, without sca 
loss of hair, Spavin, Ringbone (except low), Thoroughpin, Ct 
Splint, Caps, Wind Puff, injured tendon and all lameness. — 
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it 
\NENSURE of the stage has usually 
taken the form of censure of the 
17 actor, and that censure has been 
3)plied, in copious abundance, by many 
p’sons and in many ways. The story of 
t: rise of the actor to a position, first of 
'pectability and then of honorable eminence, is a pathetic story of long contention 
linst religious, political and social hostility, involving poverty, ignominy, misery and 
sme. That story —not essential to be rehearsed —is told in the records of the church, 
ithe legislation of states, both European and American, and in the memoirs of 
i ividual players—men and women of the theatre who, by force of character, charm 
cgenius and brilliancy of achievement, have stemmed a tide of rancorous opposition 
al risen above the level of the commonplace. In the present epoch the stage is a 
rognized profession—as much so as the press, the pulpit or the bar—yet, even now, 
i votaries endure social disabilities and a stigma of prejudice; while now, as always, 
actor is a theme of universal criticism. ‘‘Every man, every woman and every child” 
borrow Doctor Johnson’s comprehensive phrase), however ill-informed as to other 
ts, assumes absolute knowledge of acting, and does not, for an instant, hesitate 
hstruct the actor, fulminating against him equally for what is done in the theatre and 
{what is left undone, and liberally furnishing precept for his government. 
tis undeniable that the condition of the American stage, at present, is unsatis- 
f/tory to persons who possess judgment, knowledge and taste. Many theatres exist, in 
my cities, all over the land; but only a few of them are worthy of the serious attention 
Cthe better class of the community — meaning the educated, cultivated audience. The 
}adulum—which is always swinging —has, just now, swung backward. The character 
Cthe theatre has ‘deteriorated, and there has been a corresponding deterioration in 
t» character of its followers. This is not said in the spirit of the praiser of a time that 
past According to that observer, the stage, ever since it existed, has been in a 
§ te of decline. Thus, the old poet, Ben Jonson, in 1611, five years before the death 
timeepeere, referred to the times then passing as “‘ jig-given times’’: thus, Colley 
ber, writing in 1739, reminded his readers that there was a time when the stage ‘‘sub- 
i upon its rational labors, and was not lowered to the taste of the common spec- 
: thus, the disreputable, but venomously expert, Anthony Pasquin, writing about 
tratrical conditions in 1791, declared that ‘‘this is an age which blissfully receives dross 
f bullion and extravagance for truth’’: and thus, in 1845, James Rees, an American 
Cnmentator, described the stage as a wreck, overwhelmed with ‘‘gloom and eternal 
ht.” So it has ever been. To the laudator temporis acti the roses of yesterday are 
eter than the roses of to-day, the sunshine brighter, the breeze softer, and, altogether, 
t» world a better world than it is now or ever will be again. Each successive period in 
ge history has its veterans of a former period, who, strong in conviction that ‘all 
t) good actors are dead,” extol the vanished glories of ‘‘the palmy days.” 


The Low Ebb of the Tide of Acting 


HAT is a natural view of the subject for an old and weary observer to take; but 
it is not an entirely rational one. With the stage, as with everything else, the tide 
*s and the tide falls. History shows that the movements of nations have been like 

* Movements of the waves. There are thinkers, in this epoch, who believe that the 
at Republic of America is repeating, more or less exactly, the experience of the 
at Republic of Rome. It is certain that, in the development of the arts and the 
ustment of them to society, there have been alternate periods of rise and fall. In 
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some of those arts—namely, sculpture, 
architecture, branches of painting and 
English dramatic poetry—the supreme 
height of achievement was reached long 
ago; and now, although the tide continues 
to rise and to fall, it never rises as high 
as it once did. The English dramatic poetry of the time of Elizabeth and James I, 
which is the best dramatic poetry ever written, has never been equaled. There is also 
some reason to think that, in the art of acting, the tide reached its highest flood in the 
better days of Edwin Booth and Henry Irving, and that it will not again reach so high 
amark. This, however, is not said in the spirit of the rueful veteran who can see no 
good in the present day. The immediate point is that the present day happens to be 
a day of theatrical decline. There has not been a time in the history of the American 
stage when the theatre received so much attention as it receives now, from the publie 
and the press, and there has not been a time when the quality of its average presentments 
so little deserved the respect of intellect and judicious taste. That condition is due to 
many causes, but the actor is not to blame; and it ought to be declared, with emphasis, 
that condemnation of the actor for the defects of the contemporary theatre is unjust. 


In the Clutches of the Money-Grubber 


HAT are the causes that have produced this deplorable effect? The major causes are 

the prevalence of materialism, infecting all branches of thought; and of commercial- 
ism, infecting all branches of action. The public is not blameless, because public opinion 
and sentiment—meaning the general condition and attitude of the public mind—react 
upon those who address the public. The theatrical audience of this period is largely com- 
posed of vulgarians, who know nothing about art or literature and who care for nothing 
but the solace of their common tastes and animal appetites: on that point observation of 
the faces and manners of the multitude would satisfy any thoughtful observer; and, 
because the audience is largely of this character, the theatre has become precisely what 
it might have been expected to become when dependent on such patronage. It kas 
passed from the hands that ought to control it—the hands either of actors who love and 
honor their art, or of men endowed with the. temperament of the actor and acquainted 
with his art and its needs—and, almost entirely, it has fallen into the clutches of sordid, 
money-grubbing tradesmen, who have degraded it. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States speculators have captured the industry that they call ‘‘the Amuse- 
ment Business” and have made ‘‘a Corner in Theatricals.”’ 

A ‘‘department-store”’ administration of the theatre, dispensing dramatic perform- 
ances precisely as venders dispense vegetables, must, necessarily, vulgarize the vocation 
of the actor, dispelling its glamour of romance and making it mechanical and common. 
In the old theatrical days the actor, no doubt, sometimes had reason to feel that, more 
or less, he was ‘‘tolerated”’ by ‘‘the gentry’’; but that posture of folly he could despise. 
In the new theatrical day he knows that his art is peddled, and, in the knowledge that 
he is treated as a commodity, there is a sense of humiliation that breeds indifference. 
Some of the acting now visible is, for that reason, about as interesting as the sawing of 
wood. The minor miseries of the actor’s lot are, likewise, to be taken into account. 
Those were always numerous; they were always impediments to good acting, and they 
continue to be so; nor does the public make any allowance for them. The boast of the 
contemporary manager is the opulent total of his receipts. His favorite announcement 
declares that ‘‘Money talks.’’ Soit does; but generally it talks of avarice, sometimes of 
rapacious tyranny, nearly always of parsimony. Much money is expended on the front of 
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the house and on productions of plays, but very little is 
spent for the comfort of the actor or in order to provide for 
him the facilities that would save his strength, simplify his 
labors, and greatly expedite him in the accomplishment of 
his professional effects. There is scarcely a theatre in the 
United States that containsa sufficient number of dressing- 
rooms to accommodate a reasonably numerous theatrical 
company. Each performer should have a_ separate 
dressing-room: that is a matter of imperative necessity as 
well as of decency; yet, in many of the theatres, two, 
three or four persons, usually nervous and sometimes un- 
friendly to one another, must occupy one small room, and 
in that room must prepare themselves for a performance — 
under circumstances that make the essential composure 
impossible. Furthermore, few dressing-rooms are properly 
furnished, and there is no theatre in the country in which 
the dressing-rooms are equipped, as they should be, witha 
complete set of lights of various colors, such asare used 
on the stage. Persons who frequently attend the theatre 
must have noticed the horrible facial aspect of many per- 
formers during scenes that are played in ‘‘moonlight.” 
That effect is resultant from a change of lights —especially 
when greens and blues are turned on—a change which, of 
course, affects the colors that have been used in making- 
up the face. If the actor, having only a white or a yellow 
light in his dressing-room, cannot make up his face so that 
the effect will, at least, approximate to Nature under all 
changes of color in the lighting of the stage, his appearance 
will be somewhat like that of a hobgoblin—for his counte- 
nance will appear streaked with purple, white and ghastly 
blue, resembling no human visage that was ever seen 
outside of a theatre. 

In most of the theatres the greenroom has been abol- 
ished, and so has the call-boy. The actor, now, must either 
remain in his dressing-room and run the risk of being late 
for his entrance, or he must stand at the wings, or wander 
about the coulisses, waiting for his cue, and thus, by his 
superfluous presence and his movements, annoy his asso- 
ciates who are actually on the scene. Chairs would be 
obstructive in the coulisses, and few of them are allowed 
there, and, therefore, the waiting actor, if he would rest, 
must perch on a casual article of furniture, or a trunk, ora 
piece of scenery. 


When Stage-Hands Rule 


HE ‘‘stage-hands” —that is to say, the scene-shifters, 

etc. —under the arbitrary rule of the trades unions, prac- 
tically own the stage. In the larger and more important 
theatres those myrmidons frequently will not obey the 
orders of the stage-manager or a principal actor who may 
happen to wish that something should be changed in the 
mechanical arrangement of a set, but will heed only the 
commands of the heads of special mechanical departments 
—the stage-carpenter, the electrician, the property-man. 

Richard Mansfield once mentioned to me an illustra- 
tive instance of that impudent tyranny. A light-man in 
the fly-gallery had, several times, at rehearsal, misdi- 
rected his calcium light, and the actor, at last, called to 
him impatiently: ‘‘Here, here! not over there—not on 
that side!” ‘‘My manager, Stevens,” he said, ‘was 
standing beside me, and he whispered: ‘Don’t speak to 
him like that, or he’ll leave the theatre’: so I took off 
my hat, held it across my bosom, bowed, and very 
humbly added, ‘Jf you do not object.’” 

In the course of a performance of Leah Kleschna, 
by Mrs. Fiske, I happened to be on the stage during 
the pivotal scene in the second act—that of the 
attempted robbery—and, at its crisis, one of the 
tobacco-chewing stage-hands, leaning from his perch 
on a property-box, in order to expectorate on the 
floor, knocked over three or four long stage-braces 
that were beside him, making a resounding racket, 
and, of course, spoiling the dramatic situation—to 
him of no more consequence than a fly. One of the 
chief nuisances of the theatre is the conduct of those 
“‘sons of Martha’’—so touchingly celebrated, of late, 
by the melodious Mr. Kipling. 

The conduct of the theatrical audience is often as un- 
seemly in character and as disastrous in effect as that of 
the insolent artisans. Indeed, almost as a custom, the 
theatrical audience is either inconsiderate of the actor 
or contemptuous of him—for, as a rule, its sole quest is 
““amusement,” and its primary thought is of itself, and not 
of those who minister to its mental welfare. Actors—if, 
indeed, they be actors, and not clods—are persons of ex- 
tremely sensitive, nervous organization, a fact that the 
audience seldom or never considers; and yet that fact is 
something which, for its own good, an audience ought 
especially to remember; since the audience is a part of all 
that is done and said in a theatre, and since the only ap- 
proximately perfect dramatic representation ever feasible 
is that which is accomplished when actors and auditors 
are in complete sympathy and accordance, all contributing 
to one desired and enjoyed result. No actor can do justice 
to his part, himself or his audience when his attention is 
distracted, his temper ruffled and his sensibility wounded 
by incivility; by the swish, swish, swish of whispering, 
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indifferent spectators; the slamming of seats, the creak- 
ing of doors, the ostentatious parade and noisy bustle of 
fashionable females, arriving late and divesting them- 
selves of their evening wraps, as they throng into the 
boxes and indolently, and often superciliously, place 
themselves on exhibition. It is easy to understand what 
would happen to the music if a bystander were to seize 
the conductor’s arm, in the middle of an orchestral per- 
formance; yet the actor, a far more sensitive and tremu- 
lous instrument than the violin, is subjected to precisely 
that kind of treatment. 


When the Stage-Manager Mismanages 


UT a more distressful affliction that the actor has to 
endure, under the style of theatrical administration 
now prevalent, is arbitrary interference with his acting, 
the restriction of his initiative, the repression of his intel- 
ligence and the distortion of his art, by Jacks in office. 
Indeed, the best of contemporary stage-managers, as a 
custom, interfere altogether too much with actors, and 
are far too lavish with what they call ‘‘instruction.’’ In 
an earlier period of stage history the office of stage- 
manager was esteemed one of great importance, and it 
was customarily allotted to an actor of competent ability 
and large experience—such an actor, for example, as 
William Lewis, in England, or Thomas Barry, in Amer- 
ica. Those persons were masters of every detail of their 
profession, and also they were gentlemen. William Lewis 
was, for many years, stage-manager at Drury Lane, and 
it is recorded that, even when he had to convey displeas- 
ure, there was a kindness and pleasantry in his manner 
that deprived censure of all offense. In our time the di- 
rection of the stage is commonly assumed, not by old, 
competent, experienced actors, but by some popinjay 
who calls himself a ‘‘producer,’’ and whose whole stock-in- 
trade consists of an owlish assumption of wisdom, a mis- 
chievous celerity in interposing frivolous objections, and 
an exasperating demeanor of peacock authority. 
One of the favorite methods of that creature of humbug 
is to watch the old actors at rehearsal, as they work up a 
scene with ‘‘business”’ of which he, ‘‘the producer,” is 
absolutely ignorant, until, just before they reach a climax 
and he is able to discern the coming effect, he can suddenly 
interrupt them and instruct them to do precisely what it 
has become evident that they intended to do: in that way 
he often contrives to gain credit with his employer—the 
speculator who ‘‘runs”’ the theatre for ‘‘what there is in 
it for me,’”’ and who is more ignorant than himself of all 
that relates to acting. The usual ‘‘producer” isa fungus of 
modern growth —a prig, who crams himself by consulting a 
cyclopzedia, and who thrives by hoodwinking some confiding 
female star, or some one of the many fat-witted tradesmen 
now, for the most part, possessors of the American theatre. 
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This theme involves the whole system of ‘‘expression, ” 
as it is commonly called, and, of course, there are widely 
diversified views upon it. For example, one of the ablest, 
most brilliant and most successful of contemporary play- 
wrights, a dramatic leader who, whether as dramatist or 
stage-director, has accomplished much and gained valu- 
able distinction, not long ago emerged into print with some 
of the most singular declarations on the subject of acting 
that have emanated from an experienced authority. 
Those declarations aver, in substance, that “acting is not 
an exact science’’; that ‘‘we cannot say, in acting, ‘two 
and two make four’”; that when he, the manager, finds 
an actor whom he deems suitable to act a certain part, he 
knows that he is suitable, but he cannot say why he knows 
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it; that, having engaged an actor, he talks to him” 
manner ‘‘to instruct and interest him”; that, on the 
hand, it is sometimes necessary to say to an actor: ‘« 
walk across the stage like a hog going to a snail’s funer 
while, on the other hand, the necessity sometimes oc 
to ‘‘talk to a sensitive, half-hysterical girl as a lover t 
to the woman he is wooing”; that ‘‘the definite thing 
acting, is the heart, the capacity to feel”; that in ana 
“intelligence is desirable, but secondary”; that ‘ 
merely brainy (sic) actor is never a great actor’; 
that ‘‘the heart is greater than the brain.” 

Such statements, coming from such an authorita 
source, are astounding. If acting is not an exact scie 
or an exact art, what is it? The first essential ¢ 
dramatic performance is foreknowledge—purpose—p 
Nothing, not even the slightest detail, can safely be 
unconsidered. A sudden inspiration may come to 
actor, and, if he is able to make use of it to help and 
to hurt his design, so much the better; but inspiration 
neither be presumed nor implicitly trusted. The basi 
acting, whether great or small, is study, thought, des 
No actor was ever successful who did not know bef 
hand exactly what he meant to do, exactly why he me 
to do it, exactly when he meant to do it, exactly hoy 
meant to do it, and who, above all, was not possesset 
the ability to make practical use of that knowledge. J 
Philip Kemble, according to the best historical testime 
was one of the greatest actors that ever lived, but he 
the most scientific of artists. ‘‘In the preparation of 
effects,” says. his thoughtful and precise biograp 
Boaden, ‘‘he left nothing whatever to chance.” 


Preordained Performances 


PES isnoart more exact than theart of acting. T] 
impersonations, still within the public remembr 
can be cited in proof —Richelieu, by Edwin Booth; Rip! 
Winkle, by Joseph Jefferson; and Matthias, by He 
Irving. Those men were undeniably great actors. E 
of them had a distinct, characteristic method; but in 
attribute, their methods were identical—namely, — 
attribute of definite design. There was not a tone 
glance, a gesture, a detail of any kind, in either of ¢} 
performances that had not been preordained. | 
assumption might vary a little on different occasions, 
that was only because no man can, at all times, ret 
inflexible control of himself. There was never an inten 
variation. 
No person, even though possessed of a feminine ti 
perament and feminine intuition, can know that anot 
person is suitable, or unsuitable, to act, if he does 
know why he knows it.. There is a reason, somewhere, 
everything, and, as a rule, it is not darkly hidden. 
manner in which ‘‘a hog” walks when “‘going to a sn 
funeral” must be left to the imagination; but it v 
seem to the uninitiated observer that a man who, 
any circumstances, whether funereal or festive, walks 
a hog should not be employed as an actor. Also it 
seem sensible that a stage-manager, on finding one of 
female performers to be ‘‘a sensitive, half-hysterical g 
should either send her to her home or call a doctor, 
anyway, should then employ an actress, rather thar 
dress the sufferer ‘‘as a lover talks to the womai 
is wooing.” Valerian or ammonia, in such cas 
more salutary than sentiment. 
Capability of feeling is, of course, essential 
actor: that must be taken for granted; and, n 
while, talk about the ‘‘heart” always has a plat 
sound; but there could not be a more erro! 
doctrine than is implied in the notion that the he 
is the main thing, in acting, and more import) 
than the head. The ‘‘definite thing” in acting. 
faculty to act—a faculty which includes imaginatt 
comprehension of human nature, command of al 
means of expression, skill to impersonate, and pov 
to move an audience through the feelings and the 
It is immaterial whether, while giving the perform 
an actor feels or does not feel, so long as he mak 
audience feel; and the testimony of the greatest of 
explicitly declares, as the lesson of experience, the 
cannot make your audience feel unless you hold you 
feelings in perfect control. Ungoverned emotion in 
expression, disappoints design and destroys effect. 
actor may riot in sensibility, if such be his tempe 
but the brain must remain imperial and supreme ov 
his emotions. 
It is recorded of Garrick that when he was actin 


observing the audience to be dissolved in tears, 
whispered to her: ‘‘They are sending ’round umb 
(Concluded on Page 18) 
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WE fourtiendsotitaam ae BY BOOTH TARAINGTON 


Vaurigard were borne to her 

apartment from the Magni- 
e in Cooley’s big car. They sailed triumphantly down 
up the hills in a cool and bracing air, under a moon 
» shone as brightly for them as it had for Cesar, and 
lin’s soul was buoyant within him. He thought of 
aston and laughed 
.d. What would Crans- 


” 


Vaurigard’s salon *“An English peeress of pro- 

nounced literary acumen has been giving me rather confi- 
dentially her opinion of our American poets. . . .” 

The inspiration of these promising fragments was a 

large, weary-looking person, 

with no lack of powdered 


say if it could see him 
\ sixty-horse touring- 
with two millionaires 
an English diplomat, 
‘her of an earl, and all 
the way to dine witha 
atess? If Mary Kramer 
d see him! 
t Mary Kramer! 
2 Mary Kramer! 
man-servant took 
r coats in Madame de 
rigard’s hall, where 
‘could hear through the 
ains the sound of one or 
voices in cheerful con- 
ation. 
1eyd held up his hand. 
Listen,” he _ said. 
awly, that isn’t Lady 
nt-Rhyswicke’s voice! 
‘couldn’t be in Reom 
ways at Rhyswicke 
3'l1 for Decembah. By 
fat is!”’ 
Nothin’ of the kind,”’ 
Pedlow. ‘“‘I know 
y Mount-Rhyswicke as 
as I know you. I 
ved her father in business when he was clerkin’ behind 
inter in Liverpool. I give him the money to begin on. 
ce good,’ says I, ‘that’s all. Make good!’ And he 
4 too. Educated his daughter fit fer a princess, 
ied her to Mount-Rhyswicke, and when he died left 
I know Madge 


Poor 


Sneyd 


en million dollars if he left her a cent! 
nt-Rhyswicke and that ain’t her voice.”’ 
peal of silvery laughter rang from the other side of 
surtain. 
they’ve heard you,” said Cooley. 
An’ who could help it?”” Madame de Vaurigard her- 
shrew back the curtains. ‘‘ Who could help hear our 
;, dear, ole lion? How he roar’!”’ 
e wore a white velvet ‘‘princesse”’ gown of a fashion 
h was a shade less than what is called ‘‘daring,” with 
‘mond star in her dark hair. Standing with one arm 
ted to the curtains, and with the mellow glow of 
les and firelight behind her, she was so lovely that 
Mellin and Cooley stood breathlessly still until she 
ged her attitude. This she did only to move toward 
i, extending a hand to each, letting-Cooley seize the 
and Mellin the left. 
of them was pleased with what he got, particularly 
n. ‘‘The left is nearer the heart,” he thought. 
e led them through the curtains, not withdrawing her 
ls until they entered the salon. She might have led 
{ out of her fifth-story window in that fashion, had 
sen. : 
y two wicked boys!” she laughed tenderly. 
is also pleased both of them, though each would have 
red to be her only wicked boy—a preference which, 
‘aps, had something to do with the later events of the 
ing. 
\ha! I know you both; before twenty minute’ you 
be makin’ love to Lady Mount-Rhyswicke. Behol’ 
2 two already! An’ they are only ole frien’s.”’ 
e pointed to Pedlow and Sneyd. The fat man was 
ting at a woman in pink satin, who lounged, half- 
ting, among a pile of cushions upon a divan near the 
‘Sneyd gallantly bending over her to kiss her hand. 
\t is a very little dinner, you see,” continued the 
»ss, “‘only seven of us, but we shall be seven time’ 
jier.”’ 
‘e seventh person proved to be the Italian, Corni, who 
surrendered his seat in Madame de Vaurigard’s victoria 
ellin on the Pincio. He presently made his appear- 
followed by a waiter bearing a tray of glasses filled 
a pink liquid, while the Countess led her two wicked 
across the room to present them to Lady Mount- 
wicke. Already Mellin was forming sentences for his 
letter to the Cranston Telegraph: ‘‘Lady Mount- 
swicke said to me the other evening, while discussing 
foreign policy of Great Britain, in Comtesse de 


shoulder above her pink bodice 
and a profusion of ‘‘undulated”’ 
hair of so decided a blond that 
it might have been suspected 
that the decision had lain with 
the lady herself. 

‘“‘Howjdo,”’ she said languidly, 
when Mellin’s name was pro- 
nounced to her. ‘‘There’sa man 
behind you tryin’ to give you 
something to drink.” 

‘Who was it said these were 
Martinis?” snorted Pedlow. 
“They’ve got perfumery in 
7em.” 

‘‘Ah, what a bad lion it is!” 
Madame de Vaurigard lifted both 
hands in mock horror. ‘Roar, 
lion, roar!”’ she cried. ‘‘An’ 
think of the emotion of our good 
Cavaliére Corni, who have come 
an hour early jus’ to make them 
for us! I ask Monsieur Mellin if 
it is not good.” 

“And I'll leave it to Cooley,” 
said Pedlow. ‘‘If he can drink 
all of his I’ll eat crow!”’ 

Thus challenged, the two 
young men smilingly accepted 
glasses from the waiter, and lifted them on hich. 

“Same toast,’ said Cooley. ‘‘Queen!” 

“TA la belle Marquise !” 

Gallantly they drained the glasses at a gulp,and Madame 
de Vaurigard clapped her hands. 

“Bravo!” she cried. ‘‘ You see? Corni and I, we win.” 

“Look at their faces!”’ said Mr. Pedlow, tactlessly draw- 
ing attention to what was, for the moment, an undeniably 
painful sight. ‘‘Don’t tell me an Italian knows how to 
make a good Martini!” 

Mellin profoundly agreed, but, as he joined the small 
procession to the Countess’ dinner-table, he was certain 
that an Italian at least knew how to 
make a strong one. 

The light in the dining-room was 
provided by six heavily-shaded can- 
dles on the table; the latter decorated 
with delicate lines of orchids. The 
chairs were large and comfortable, 
covered with tapestry; the glass was 
old Venetian, and the servants, moy- 
ing like useful ghosts in the shadow 
outside the circle of mellow light, were 
particularly efficient in the matter of 
keeping the wine-glasses full. Madame 
de Vaurigard had put Pedlow on her 
right, Cooley on her left, with Mellin 
directly opposite her, next to Lady 
Mount-Rhyswicke. Mellin was 
pleased, because he thought he would 
have the Countess’s face toward him. 
Anything pleased him just then. 

“This is the kind of table everybody 
ought to have,” he observed to the 
party in general, as he finished his 
first glass of champagne. ‘‘I’m going 
to have it like this at my place in the 
States—if I ever decide to go back. 
I'll have six separate candlesticks like 
these, nota candelabrum, and that will 
be the only light in the room. And 
I'll never have anything but orchids 
on my table 4 

“For my part,’ Lady Mount- 
Rhyswicke interrupted in the loud, 
tired monotone which seemed to be her 
only manner of speaking, ‘‘I like more 
light. I like all the light that’s goin’.”’ 

“Tf Lady Mount-Rhyswicke sat at my table,’’ returned 
Mellin dashingly, ‘‘I should wish all the light in the world 
to shine upon so happy an event.”’ 

“Hear the man!” she drawled. 
Thinks I’m a widow.” 


ORAWN BY F, R. GRUGER 


““He’s proposin’ to me. 


There was a chorus of laughter, 
over which rose the bellow of 
Mr. Pedlow. 

“““He’s game!’ she says—and ain’t he?” 

Across the table Madame de Vaurigard’s eyes met 
Mellin’s with a mocking intelligence so complete that he 
caught her message without need of the words she noise- 
lessly formed with her lips: ‘‘I tol’ you you would be 
makin’ love to her!” 

He laughed joyously in answer. Why shouldn’t he flirt 
with Lady Mount-Rhyswicke? He was thoroughly happy; 
his Héléne, his belle Marquise, sat across the table from 
him sending messages to him with her eyes. He adored 
her, but he liked Lady Mount-Rhyswicke —he liked every- 
body and everything in the world. He liked Pedlow 
particularly, and it no longer troubled him that the fat man 
should be a friend of Madame de Vaurigard. Pedlow was 
a ‘‘character’”’ and a wit as well. Mellin laughed heartily 
at everything the Honorable Chandler Pedlow said. 

“This is life,’’ remarked Mellin to his fair neighbor. 

“What is? Sittin’ round a table, eatin’ and drinkin’ ?”’ 

“Ah, lovely skeptic!’”? She looked at him strangely, but 
he continued with growing enthusiasm. ‘‘I mean to sit at 
such a table as this, with such a che/, with such wines—to 
know one crowded hour like this is to live! Not a thing is 
missing: all this swagger furniture, the rich atmosphere of 
smartness about the whole place; best of all, the company. 
It’s a great thing to have the real people around you—the 
right sort, you know, socially; people you’d ask to your 
own table at home. There are only seven, but every one 
distingué, every one 2 

She leaned both elbows on the table with her hands palm 
to palm, and, resting her cheek against the back of her left 
hand, looked at him steadily. 

‘“‘And you—are you distinguished, too?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be much known over here,’”’ he said 
modestly. 

“Do you write poetry?” 

“Oh, not professionally, though it is published. I sup- 
pose’’—he sipped his champagne with his head a little to 
one side as though judging its quality—‘‘I suppose I’ve 
been more or less a dilettante. I’ve knocked about the 
world a good bit.” 

“Héléne says you’re one of these leisure American 
billionaires like Mr. Cooley there,”’ she said in her tired voice. 

“Oh, none of us are really quite billionaires.” He 
laugh2d deprecatingly. 

‘No, suppose not—not really. Goon and tell me some 
more about life and this distinguished company.”’ 

‘‘Hey, folks!” Mr. Pedlow’s roar broke in upon this 
dialogue. ‘‘You two 
are gettin’ mighty 
thick over there. 
We're drinkin’ a 
toast, and you’ll have 
to break away long 
enough to join in.” 


“Queen! That’s 
what she is!’’ shouted 
Cooley. 


Mellin lifted his 
glass with the others 
and drank to Madame 
de Vaurigard, but the 
woman at his side did 
not change her atti- 
tude and continued to 
sit with her elbows on 
the table, her cheek on 
her hand, watching 
him thoughtfully. 


VI 


ANY toasts were 
uproariously 
honored, the health 
of each member of the 
party in turn, then 
the country of each: 
France and England 
first, out of courtesy to 
the ladies, Italy next, 
since this beautiful 
and extraordinary 
meeting of distin- 
guished people (as 
Mellin remarked ina short speech he felt calleduponto make) 
took place in that wonderful land; then the United States. 
This last toast the gentlemen felt it necessary to honor by 
standing in their chairs. [Song: The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner—without words—by Mr. Cooley and chorus. ] 


Mellin 


: 


When the cigars were brought the ladies graciously re- 


mained, 


Through the haze of smoke, in the gentle light (which 
seemed to grow softer and softer), Mellin saw the face of 
Héléne de Vaurigard, luminous as an angel's. She was an 
What could be more 
Lady Mount-Rhyswicke was Juno, 
but more beautiful. For himself, he felt like a god, too, 


angel—and the others were gods. 
appropriate in Rome? 


Olympic in serenity. 


He longed for mysterious dangers. 
would stroll among them! 


Madame de Vaurigard kneeling before him in adoration. 


Immersed in delight, he puffed his cigar and let his eyes 
He was quite un- 
disturbed by an argument, more a commotion than a 
debate, between Mr. Pedlow and young Cooley. It ended 
by their rising, the latter overturning a chair in his great 


rest dreamily upon the face of Héléne. 


haste. 

“T don’t know the rudiments, don’t I?” cried the boy. 
“You wait! Ole Sneydie and I'll trim you down! Corni 
says he’ll play, too. Come on, Mellin.” 

“T won't go unless Héléne goes,’’ said Mellin. 
are you going to do when you get there?” 

“Alas, my frien’!”” exclaimed Madame de Vaurigard, 
rising, ‘‘is it not what I tol’ you? Always you are never 
content wizout your play. You come to dinner an’ when 
it is finish’ you play, play, play!” 

“Play?” He sprang to his feet. ‘‘Bravo! That’s the 
very thing I’ve been wanting to do. I knew there was 
something I wanted to do, but I couldn’t think what it 
was.” 

Lady Mount-Rhyswicke followed the others into the 
salon, but Madame de Vaurigard waited just inside the 
doorway for Mellin. : 

“High play!”’ he cried. ‘‘We must play high! I won’t 
play any other way—I want to play high!” 

“Ah, wicked one! What did I tell you?” 

He caught her hand. ‘‘And you must play too, Héléne.” 


“No, no,” she laughed breathlessly. 

“Then you’ll watch. Promise you’ll watch me. I won’t 
let you go till you promise to watch me.” 

“T shall adore it, my frien’!”’ 

“‘Mellin,” called Cooley from the other room. ‘You 


comin’ or not?” 

“‘Can’t you see me?” answered Mellin hilariously, enter- 
ing with Madame de Vaurigard, who was rosy with laughter. 
“Peculiar thing to look at a man and not see him.” 

Candles were lit in many sconces on the walls, and 
the card-table had been pushed to the centre of the 
room, little towers of blue, white and scarlet counters 
arranged upon it in orderly rows like miniature castles. 

‘Now then,” demanded Cooley, “‘are the ladies goin’ 
to play?” 

“Never!” cried Madame de Vaurigard. 

“All right,” said the youth cheerfully; ‘you can 
look on. Come and sit by me for a mascot.” 

“You'll need a mascot, my boy!” shouted Pedlow. 
“That’s right, though; take her.” 

He pushed a chair close to that in which Cooley 
had already seated himself, and Madame de Vaurigard 
dropped into it, laughing. ‘‘Mellin, you set there,” 
he continued, pushing the young man into a seat 
opposite Cooley. ‘‘We’ll give both you young fellers a 
mascot.” He turned to Lady Mount-Rhyswicke, who 
had gone to the settee by the fire. ‘‘Madge, you come 
and set by Mellin,” he commanded jovially. ‘‘Maybe, 
he'll forget you ain’t a widow again.” 

“I don’t believe I care much about bein’ anybody’s 
mascot to-night,” she answered. There was a hint of 
anger in her tired monotone. 

“What?’’ He turned from the table and walked over 
to the fireplace. ‘‘I reckon I didn’t understand you,” 
he said quietly, almost gently. ‘You better come, 
hadn't you?” 

She met his inscrutable little eyes steadily. A faint 
redness slowly revealed itself on her powdered cheeks; 
then she followed him back to the table and took the place 
he had assigned to her at Mellin’s elbow. 

“T'll bank,” said Pedlow, taking a chair between Cooley 
and the Italian, ‘‘unless somebody wants to take it off my 
hands. Now, what are we playing?” 

“Pokah,” responded Sneyd with mild sarcasm. 

“Bravo!” cried Mellin. ‘‘That’s my game. Ber-ravo /” 

This was so far true: it was the only game upon which 
he had ever ventured money; he had played several times 
when the wagers were allowed to reach a limit of twenty- 
five cents. 

“You know what I mean, I reckon,” said Pedlow. “TI 
mean what are we playin’ fer ?” 

“Twenty-five franc limit,” tesponded Cooley authorita- 
tively. ‘Double for jacks. Play two hours and settle 
when we quit.” 

Mellin leaned back in his chair. ‘You call that high?” 
he asked, with a sniff of contempt. ‘Why not double it?” 


~ 


How debonair he 
He wished to explore the un- 
known; felt the need of a splendid adventure, and had a 
happy premonition that one was coming nearer and nearer. 
He favored himself with a hopeful vision of the apartment 
on fire, himself smiling negligently among the flames and 


“What 
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The fat man hammered the table with his fist delight- 
edly. ‘‘‘He’s game,’ she says. ‘He’s the gamest little 
Indian ever come down the big road!’ she says. Was she 
right? What? Maybe she wasn’t! We’ll double it before 
very long, my boy; this’ll do to start on. There!’”’ He 
distributed some of the small towers of ivory counters, and 
made a memorandum in a notebook. ‘‘There’s four 
hundred apiece.”’ 

“That all?” inquired Mellin, whereupon Mr. Pedlow 
uproariously repeated Madame de Vaurigard’s alleged 
tribute. 

As the game began, the intelligent-looking maid ap- 
peared from the dining-room, bearing bottles and soda, 
and these she distributed upon small tables at the conve- 
nience of the players, so that, at the conclusion of the first 
encounter in the gentle tournament, there was material 
for a toast to the gallant who had won it. 

“Here’s to the gamest Indian of us all,’’ proposed the 
fat man. ‘‘Did you notice him call me with a pair of tens? 
And me queen-high!” 

Mellin drained a deep glass in honor of himself. ‘On 
my soul, Chan’ Pedlow, I think you’re the bes’ fellow in 
the whole world,” he said gratefully. ‘‘Only trouble with 
you—you don’t want to play high enough.” 

He won again and again, adding other towers of counters 
to his original allotment, so that he had the semblance of a 
tiny castle. When the cards had been dealt for the fifth 
time he felt the light contact of a slipper touching his foot 
under the table. 

That slipper, he decided (from the nature of things) 
could belong to none other than his Héléne, and even as he 
came to this conclusion the slight pressure against his foot 
was gently but distinctly increased thrice. He pressed the 
slipper in return with his shoe, at the same time giving 
Madame de Vaurigard a look of grateful surprise and 
tenderness, which threw her into a confusion so evidently 
genuine that for an unworthy moment he had a jealous 
suspicion she had meant the little caress for some other. 

It was a disagreeable thought, and, in the hope of ban- 
ishing it, he refilled his glass; but his mood had begun to 
change. It seemed to him that Héléne was watching 
Cooley a great deal too devotedly. Why had she consented 
to sit by Cooley, when she had promised to watch Robert 
Russ Mellin? He observed the pair stealthily. 

Cooley consulted her in laughing whispers upon every 
discard, upon every bet. Now and then, in their whispcr- 
ings, Cooley’s hair touched hers; sometimes she laid her 
hand on his the more conveniently to look at his cards. 
Mellin began to be enraged. Did she think that puling 
milksop had as much as a shadow of the daring, the devilry, 


Lady Mount-Rhyswicke 


the carelessness of consequences which lay within Robert 
Russ Mellin? Consequences? What were they? There 
were no such things! She would not look at him—well, 
he would make her! Thenceforward, he raised every bet 
by another to the extent of the limit agreed upon. 

Mr. Cooley was thoroughly happy. He did not resemble 
Ulysses; he would never have had himself bound to the 
mast: and there were already sounds of unearthly sweet- 
ness in his ears. His conferences with his lovely hostess 
easily consoled him for his losses. In addition, he was 
triumphing over the boaster, for Mr. Pedlow, with a very 
ill grace and swearing (not under his breath), was losing, 
too. The Countess, reiterating for the hundredth time that 
Cooley was a ‘‘wicked one,” sweetly constituted herself his 
cup-bearer; kept his glass full and brought him fresh cigars. 

Mellin dealt her furious glances, and filled his own glass, 
for Lady Mount-Rhyswicke plainly had no conception of 
herself in the réle of a Hebe. The hospitable Pedlow, 
observing this neglect, was moved to chide her. 


August 31, 


“Look at them two cooing doves over there,” h 
reproachfully, a jerk of his bulbous thumb indi 
Madame de Vaurigard and her young protégé. ‘‘Mad 
can’t you do nothin’ fer our friend the Indian? Can’ 
even help him to sody?”’ 

“Oh, perhaps,” she answered with the slightest fi; 
from her tired eyes. Then, she nonchalantly lifted Mell 
replenished glass from the table and drained it. 4 
amused Cooley. 

“T like that!”’ he chuckled. ‘‘That’s one way of he 
a feller! Héléne, can you do any better than that?” 

“Ah, this dear, droll Cooley!” 

The tantalizing witch lifted the youth’s glass to his 
and let him drink, as a mother helps a thirsty child. 

As the lovely Héléne set down the glass Lady Mo 
Rhyswicke was leaning forward to replace Mellin’s em 
glass upon the table. 

“TI don’t care whether you’re a widow or not!” 
shouted furiously. And he resoundingly kissed her. 

There was a wild shout of laughter; even the impe 
able Sneyd (who had continued to win steadily) w 
tears from his eyes, and the lovely Madame de Vauri 
gave way to intermittent hysteria throughout the ensv 
half-hour. 

For a time, Mellin sat grimly observing this inexplie 
merriment with a cold smile. 

“Laugh on!”’ he commanded with bitter satire, s 
ten minutes after play had been resumed—and was 
stantly obeyed. 

Whereupon his mood underwent another change, an 
became convinced that the world was a warm and ki 
place, where it was good to live. He forgot that he 
jealous of Cooley and angry with the Countess; he }j 
everybody again, and especially he liked Lady Mo 
Rhyswicke. 

“Won't you sit farther forward?” he begged her, 
nestly; ‘‘so that I can see your beautiful golden hair? 

He heard but dimly the spasmodic uproar that follot | 
“Laugh on!” he repeated with a swoop of his arm. 
don’t care! Don’t you care either, Mrs. Mount-Rhyswi 
Please sit where I can see your beautiful golden 
Don’t be afraid I’ll kiss you again. I wouldn’t do it 
the whole world. You're one of the noblest women I 
knew. I feel that’s true. I don’t know how I knoy 
but I know it. Let ’em laugh!” 

After this everything grew more and more hazy to 
For a time, there was, in the centre of the haze, a nimb 
light which revealed his cards to him and the tower 
chips which he constantly called for and which as 
stantly disappeared —like the towers of a castle in Sx 

Then the haze thickened, and the one thing clea 

him was a phrase from an old-time novel he had 1 

long ago: 4 

“Debt of honor.”’ 
The three words appeared to be written in fi 
against a background of dense fog. A debt of 
was a promissory note which had to be paid on Mon 
and the appeal to the obdurate grandfather—a per 

England, the Earl of Mount-Rhyswicke, in fact 

made at midnight, Sunday. The fog grew still de 

lifted fora moment while he wrote his name many t 

on slips of blue paper; closed down once more, and aga 

lifted—out-of-doors this time—to show him a lur 
ballet of moons dancing streakily upon the horizo 

He heard himself say quite clearly, ‘‘ Allright, old 
thank you; but don’t bother about me,” to a pallid 
humorous Cooley in evening clothes; the fog thicker 

oblivion closed upon him for a seeming second. . 


VI 


EL ED he sat up in bed in his room at 

Magnifique, gazing upon a disconsolate Coole 
gray tweeds who sat, heaped in a chair, at the fo 
the bed with his head in his hands. 

Mellin’s first sensation was of utter mystifics 
his second was more corporeal: the consciousne 
physical misery, of consuming fever, of aches the 
over his whole body, converging to a dreadful e¢ 
in his head, of a throat so immoderately pare 

seemed to crackle, and of a thirst so avid it was a pa 
His eye fell upon a carafe of water ona chair at hi 
side; he seized upon it with a shaking hand and ¢ 
half its contents before he set it down. The a 
ettracted his companion’s attention and he looked 
showing a pale and haggard countenance. d 
‘How do you feel?” inquired Cooley with a wan smi 
Mellin’s head dropped back upon the pillow, and he ma¢ 
one or two painful efforts to speak before he succee ded | 
finding a ghastly semblance of his voice. 
“I thought I was at Madame de Vaurigard’s.” 
““You were,” said the other, adding grimly: ‘‘We 
were.” 
“But that was only a minute ago.” 
“Tt was six hours ago. It’s goin’ on ten o’elock.” 
“T don’t understand that. How did I get here?’ 
“T brought you. I was pretty bad, but you 5 
never saw anything like you! From the time you 
Lady Mount-Rhyswicke ¥ 


rf 


| 
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‘Mellin sat bolt upright in bed, staring wildly. He began 
tremble violently. 

“Don’t you remember that?” asked Cooley. 

Suddenly he did. The memory of it came with inexor- 
jle clarity; he crossed forearms over his horror-stricken 
ce and fell back upon the pillow. 

“Oh,” he gasped. ‘It is unspeakable! 
le!” 

“Don’t worry about that! I don’t think she minded.” 
“Tt’s the thought of Madame de Vaurigard —it kills me! 
ye horror of it—that Ishould do such a thing in her house! 
ie’ll never speak to me again; she oughtn’t to; she ought 
send her groom to beat me! You can’t think what I’ve 
3t ” 

“Can’t I1?”’ Mr. Cooley rose from his chair and began to 
ce up and down the chamber. ‘‘I can guess to within a 
ousand frances of what J’ve lost! I had to get the 
itel to cash a check on New York for me this morning. 
ve a habit of carrying all my money in bills, and a 
ol trick, too. Well, I’m cured of it!” 
“Oh, if it were only a little money and 
thing else that I’d lost! The money 
eans nothing.” Mellin choked. 

“T suppose you’re pretty well fixed. 
ell, so am I,’’ Cooley shook his head, 
jut money certainly means something 
me!”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t if you’d thrown away 
e most precious friendship of your 
“See here,’”’ said Cooley, halting at 
e foot of the bed and looking at his 
‘icken companion from beneath frown- 
z brows, ‘‘I guess I can see how it is 
th you, and I’ll tell you frankly it’s 
en the same with me. I never met 
ch a fascinating woman in my life: 
2 throws a reg’lar ole-fashioned spell 
er you! Now, I hate to say it, but I 
n’t help it, because it plain hits me 
‘the face every time I think of it; the 
ith is—well, sir, I’m afraid you and 
» have had little red soldier-coats and 
ps put on us and strings tied to our 
its while we turned somersets for the 
ildren.” 

*“T don’t understand. I don’t know 
iat you’re talking about.” 

“No? Itseems to get more and more 
aple to me. I’ve been thinking it all 
er and over again. I can’t help it! 
e here: I met Sneyd on the steamer, 
thout any introduction. He sort of 
wmed into the game in the smoking- 
om, and he won straight along on the 
p-. He called on me in London and 
ok me to meet the Countess at her 
tel. We three went to the theatre and 
ach and so forth a few times; and 
ien I left for Paris she turned up on 
2 way: that’s when you met her. 
‘uple of days later, Sneyd came over, 
id he and the Countess introduced me 
‘dear ole friend Pedlow. So you see, 
Jon’t rightly even know who any of 
nreally are: just took ’em for granted, 
‘it were. We had lots of fun, I admit 
at, honkin’ about inmycar. We only 
iyed cards once, and that was in her 
fartment the last night before I left 
Tis, but that one time Pedlow won 
seen thousand francs from me. When 
‘old them my plans, how I was goin’ 
‘motor down to Rome, she said she 
vuld be in Rome—and, I tell you, I 
is happy as a poodle-pup about it. 
\eyd said he might be in Rome along about then, and 
'en-hearted ole Pedlow said not to be surprised if he 
med up, too. Well, he did, almost to the minute, and in 
@mean time she’d got you hooked on, fine and tight.”’ 
“T don’t understand you.”’ Mellin lifted himself pain- 
lly on an elbow. ‘‘I don’t know what you're getting at, 
't it seems to me that you're speaking disrespectfully of 
; angel that I’ve insulted, and I 4 

“Now, see here, Mellin, I’ll tell you something.” The 
y’s white face showed sudden color and there was a 
tch in his voice. ‘‘I was—I’ve been mighty near in Jove 
th that woman! But I’ve had a kind of a shock; I’ve 
tmy common-sense back, and I’m not,any more. I don’t 
ow exactly how much money I had, but it was between 
ee al and thirty-eight thousand francs, and Sneyd 
m it all after we took off the limit —over seven thousand 
lars—at her table last night. Putting two and two 
zether, honestly it looks bad. It looks mighty bad! 
yw, I’m pretty well fixed, and yesterday I didn’t care 
1ether school kept or not, but seven thousand dollars is 
4il money to anybody! My old man worked pretty hard 
* his first seven thousand, I guess, and’’—he gulped— 


Unspeak- 
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‘the’d think a lot of me for lettin’ go of it the way I did 
last night, wouldn’t he? You never see things like this till 
the next morning! And you remember that other woman 
sat where she could see every hand you drew, and the 
Countess ? 

“Stop!” Mellin flung one arm up violently, striking the 
headboard with his knuckles. ‘‘I won't hear a syllable 
against Madame de Vaurigard!”’ 

Young Cooley regarded him steadily for a moment. 
“Have you remembered yet,” he said slowly, ‘“‘how much 
you lost last night?’ 

“T only remember that I behaved like an unspeakable 
boor in the presence of the divinest creature that ever 

Cooley disregarded the outburst, and said: 

“When we settled, you had a pad of express company 
checks worth six hundred dollars. You signed all of ’em 
and turned ’em over to Sneyd with three hundred-lire 
bills, which was all the cash you had with you. Then you 
gave him your note for twelve thousand frances to be paid 
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““ Who Could Help Hear Our Great, Dear, Ole Lion? How He Roar’!” 


You made a great deal of fuss about 
He paused. ‘‘You hadn’t 


within three days. 
its being a ‘debt: of honor.’” 
remembered that, had you?” 

Mellin had closed his eyes. He lay quite still and made 
no answer. 

“No, I’ll bet you hadn’t!” said Cooley, correctly de- 
ducing the fact. ‘‘You’re well off, or you wouldn’t be at 
this hotel, and, for all I know, you may be fixed so you 
won’t mind your loss as much as I do mine; but it ought 
to make you kind of charitable toward my suspicions of 
Madame de Vaurigard’s friends.”’ 

The six hundred dollars in express company checks and 
the three hundred-lire bills were all the money the unhappy 
Mellin had in the world, and, until he could return to 
Cranston and go back to work in the real-estate office 
again, he had no prospect of any more. He had not even 
his steamer ticket. In the shock of horror and despair, he 
whispered brokenly: 

“T don’t care if they’re the worst people in the world, 
they’re better than I am!” 

The other’s gloom cleared a little at this. ‘‘Well, you 
have got it!”’ he exclaimed briskly. ‘‘ You don’t know how 


different you'll feel after a long walk in the open air.’’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘I’ve got to go and see what that 
newspaper-man, Cornish, wants; it’s ten o’clock. I'll be 
back after a while: I want to reason this out with you, I 
don’t deny but it’s possible I’m wrong; anyway, you 
think it over while I’m gone. You take a good, hard 
think, will you?” 

As he closed the door, Mellin slowly drew the cover- 
let over his head. It was as if he covered the face 
of some one who had just died. 


VT 
TS hours passed before young Cooley returned. He 
knocked twice without a reply; then he came in. 

The coverlet was still over Mellin’s head. 

‘“‘Asleep?”’ asked Cooley. 

StNO. 

The coverlet was removed by a shaking hand. 

“‘Murder!’”’ exclaimed Cooley sympathetically, at sight 
of the other’s face. ‘‘A night off cer- 
tainly does things to you! Better let me 
get you o 

“No. I'll be all right—after a while.” 

“Then I'll go right ahead with our 
little troubles. I’ve decided to leave for 
Paris by the one-thirty and haven't got 
a whole lot of time. Cornish is here 
with me in the hall: he’s got something 
to say that’s important for you to hear, 
and I’m goin’ to bring him right in.” 
He waved his hand toward the door, 
which he had left open. ‘‘Come along, 
Cornish. Poorole Mellin’ll play Du Barry 
withusand give us a morning leevy while 
he listens in a bed with a palanquin to it. 
Now let’s draw up our chairs and be 
sociable.” 

The journalist came in, smoking a 
long cigar, and took the chair the youth 
pushed toward him; but, after a twin- 
kling glance through his big spectacles at 
the face on the pillow, he rose and threw 
the cigar out of the window. 

“Go ahead,” said Cooley. ‘‘I want 
you to tell him just what you told me, 
and when you’re through I want to see 
if he doesn’t think I’m Sherlock Holmes’ 
little brother.” 

“Tf Mr. Mellin does not feel too ill,” 
said Cornish dryly; ‘‘I know how pain- 
ful such cases sometimes ‘ 

“No.”’ Mellin moistened his parched 
lips and made a pitiful effort to smile. 
“‘T’ll be all right very soon.” 

“T am very sorry,” began the journal- 
ist, ‘‘that I wasn’t able to get a few 
words with Mr. Cooley yesterday even- 
ing. Perhaps you noticed that I tried 
as hard as I could, without using actual 
force” —he laughed—‘‘to detain him.” 

“You did your best,” agreed Cooley 
ruefully, ‘‘and I did my worst. Nobody 
ever listens till the next day!” 

‘Well, I’m glad no vital damage was 
done, anyway,” said Cornish. ‘‘It would 
have been pretty hard lines if you two 
young fellows had been poor men, but 
as it is you’re probably none the worse 
for a lesson like this.”’ 

“You seem to think seven thousand 
dollars is a joke,’’ remarked Cooley. 

Cornish laughed again. ‘‘You see, 
it flatters me to think my time was 
so valuable that a ten minutes’ talk 
with me would have saved so much 
money.” 

“T doubt it,” said Cooley. ‘‘Ten to one we'd neither of 
us have believed you—last night!” 

“T doubt it, too.’”’ Cornish turned to Mellin. ‘‘I hear 
that you, Mr. Mellin, are still of the opinion that you were 
dealing with straight people?” 

Mellin managed to whisper ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘‘Then,”’ said Cornish, ‘‘I’d better tell you just what I 
know about it, and you can form your own opinion as to 
whether I do know or not. I have been in the newspaper 
business on this side for fifteen years, and my headquarters 
are in Paris, where these people are very well known. The 
man who calls himself ‘Chandler Pedlow’ was a faro-dealer 
for Tom Stout in Chicago when Stout’s place was broken 
up, a good many years ago. There was a real Chandler 
Pedlow in Congress from a California district in the early 
nineties, but he is dead. This man’s name is Ben Welch: 
he’s a professional swindler; and the Englishman, Sneyd, 
is another—a quiet man, not so well known as Welch, 
and not nearly so clever, but a good ‘feeder’ for him. The 
very attractive Frenchwoman who calls herself ‘Comtesse 
de Vaurigard’ is generally believed to be Sneyd’s wife, 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Where We Go to be Amusec 


ARTY of enterprising foreign- Newport—The Mecca of Society 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


Ee 

A ers from the North dropped 

into Newport a few centuries 
ago, before any of our oldest and 
most select New England ancestors 
got into commission, and built a stone tower. 
It is there yet, and nobody knows to what uses 
it was put. Some good guessers have called it 
a mill, but the architect neglected to send a 
paragraph to the local papers, and it might just 
as well have been a stand for the Saturday 
night concerts of the Leif Ericson Silver Cornet 
Band as anything else, a lockup for unruly 
Vikings, a bridge-whist parlor or a water tank 
for the Nordland and Norsky Railway, which 
Mr. Ericson undoubtedly floated soon after his 
arrival. Anyhow, the first Newporter found it, 
and the casual visitor of these days can gaze 
at it through the iron fence as long as he likes, 
but it is against the rules to get any closer. 

Although it is unlikely the Skoal Brothers, 
who built it, had any such idea in mind, the 
structure typifies Newport exactly. It is 
unique, and sois Newport, and the casual visitorisat liberty 
to gazeat Newport, through theiron fences, but that isas far 
as he can go. Newport isa Social Trust. The people who 
live ‘up on the hill” have reduced exclusiveness to ascience. 
Wealth and Position, those celebrated twins we read so 
much about, determine eligibility. If you are so unfor- 
tunate as to have only wealth in your family you may 
batter your way in after a time and accomplish position. 
If you have position and not wealth, they will sentiment- 
ally tolerate you, for that is part of the ritual. The real 

ones have both wealth and 

position in their quivers, 

. and like to think that 

wealth has nothing to do 

5 with the general scheme; 

but when a millionaire who 

dates from Castle Garden 

not earlier than 1847 

flashes up and gives the 

high dollar-sign they will 

eat his dinners and allow 

him gradually to acquire 

merit, provided his dinners 
continue to be good. 

There are two Newports, 
Newport proper, and New- 
port imp no; that 
would not be nice— 
Newport, the city, and 
Newport, the colony. The 
city isa congestion of about 
twenty thousand people 
who live on the colony that 
burgeons in the early sum- 
mer and fades in the early 
fall. Theonly industry in Newport, aside from the catching 
of a few fish by some Greeks, is to cater to the summer 
visitors, to get all that can be had in the few weeks of the 
season and to squeeze back into the shell for the rest of the 
time and live on one another, which practice has developed 
great skill among the inhabitants in the gentle art of ac- 
quiring what your neighbor has without giving the neigh- 
bor anything in return. After a winter of this sort of thing 
the resident Newporters are so voracious that they watch 
each returning automobile with famished eyes and wel- 
come with cheers each procession of canvassed carriages 
through the Square to the palatial stables 
of the visitors. The tradesmen polish their 
windows, the liverymen curry their horses, 
the merry villagers dance around the statue 
of Commodore Perry, and all is joy, for the 
meal tickets have returned. 

Every resident of Newport understands 
the line of cleavage. It is only the outsiders 
who make trouble and get roundly snubbed 
for attempting to become part and parcel. 
The Newport citizens are there to extract as 
much wealth from the summer colony as 
they can, and they are as obsequious about 
it as an English draper, They never make 
the mistake of trying to put themselves on a 
plane with the cottagers. They are too wise. 
All they do is to squeeze from the cottagers 
to the last drop, and then fall back ona long 
winter of wailing if the season is bad, or of 
concealing from one another how much they 
got if the season has been good. Far be it 
from any Newport citizen to think of joining 
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Newporters are Always Bored 


with the cottagers in any of their diversions. They know 
their places. They respect their source of income. “Indeed, 
yes,” said one of them, ‘‘I know John Jacob Astor very 
well. I was standing on the corner of Thames Street and 
the Square, and he came along and asked me a question. 
I answered him respectfully and he said: ‘Thank you, my 
good man,’ and gave mea cigar. I have never smoked it. 
I have it yet.” 

It makes one feel like running down the Long Wharf and 
jumping madly into the sea to watch this continual pulling 
of forelocks; but, probably, the residents cannot help it. 
They have to live, and the only money that comes into 
the town is freighted in by the other half of Newport, the 
cottagers, who idle there for a few weeks and expect just 
what they get—the kotows of the people, with whom 
they leave whatever is necessary. 

So much for the real Newporters, the continuous-per- 
formance ones. The others make up the Social Trust. 
The touring outsider who goes to Newport thinking to 


Newport Likes Golf 


find a pleasant spot for a few d 
by the seashore, where he can joit 
the life of the place, is doomed t 
frightful disappointment. The ¢ 
tagers do not want outsiders. TT 
deprecate visitors, except of their own ki 
They have built walls around themselves ; 
put up signs, ‘‘Private—Keep Off,” w 
about all the visitor can do is to drop 
hire a carriage and ride around the Oc 
Drive and listen to the driver drone: ‘‘T 
cottage belongs to William H. Vanderbilt, z 
the cottage on the other side ” and 
on interminably, varying the catalogue fr 
time to time with the details of the lat 
divorce or the most recent scandal. T) 
done, he can have a peep at the outside of 1 
Casino, walk past the Reading Room, expl 
an ancient church or two, and take the bi 
for some more hospitable haven. 

There was a big hotel, but that burned a 
was not rebuilt. Another hotel that was v 
known has recently closed. There are two 
three hotels left; but, when the beauties and advantages 
Newport are considered, the accommodations for visit 
seem ridiculously inadequate. They are not, though. Th 
are plenty of rooms for all who apply. The Social Trust } 
impressed itself so firmly on Newport that outsiders dor 
come much, and those who do come get away as soon 
maybe. Ofcourse, it is possible torenta cottage, and ma 
people do; but, unless those people belong to the Tru 
they are simply in Newport, and not of it, during their stg 

The Social Trust has no interest in anybody outside. 
own circle. It is self-sufficient to 
a degree that amazes when one thinks 
of the monotony of the material that 
makes it up. So far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, the rest of the 


world may go and look out of the win- ‘ An 4 
dow at the sad sea waves. Society, \ d 
to be real society, must be exclusive. ‘| 
It would never do to have ordinary VG 


people coming around and trying to 
mix with these of the elect. That S) 
would destroy the theory of the ¥ 
whole painstaking, vacuous 
game, for if one person is not 
better than another person, of 
what use is it to have wealth and 
position? No sensible person 
either blames or decries this con- 
dition. It is natural enough in all 
the circumstances. The Newport 
cottagers have preémpted Newport 
for their own. It is theirs by right 
of possession, and, if they insist 
there shall be no trespassing, tres- 
passers must keep off. This struggle 
for exclusiveness has been a long one. It has met v 
many rebuffs. Still, much has been accomplished, af 
the Social Trust is ever alert. A year or so ago a plausil 
young man appeared in Newport with pictures and ple 
for a new million-dollar hotel, to be built on the site of 
burned Ocean House or on the site of the Bennett ho 
The pictures showed a fine building, modern, up-to-dai 
designed to attract summer visitors. The townspeopl: 
were all for it. The plausible young man showed his blt 
prints and talked unceasingly. The cottagers viewed 
incursion with alarm. So great was their alarm that 
plausible young man disappeared afte) 
months of hard work, and the hotel will no 
be built. You see, the Social Trust could 0 
allow a hotel, and they took steps to preven 
it—steps satisfactory to the promoters. \) 
Then there was the public bathing-beach 
When the seashore amusement idea de vel 
oped beyond a lugubrious merry-go-round 
the chill thought struck the Trust that pe 
haps somebody might come in and put up: 
Luna Park or a Dreamland on that beach’ 
There were hurried consultations. Then the 
Trust acquired the larger portion of the bea 
and marked it ‘‘Private; Keep Off.” Ther 
is still a chance for the public to go into the 
ocean, but no chance at all for a showman tC! 
come along and disturb the quiet of tha 
part of the city and get on the nerves of the 
cottagers. If there are to be any shows, thé 
cottagers will give or hire them themselves, 
On the other side of the colony is Bailey § 
Beach, sacrosanct. Leta stranger try to get 


c 


G 


the ocean here and he will be shcoed down the road by 
‘y attendants, who are there for just that purpose. 
2y’'s Beach is private—do not let that escape you. 
,it is not so private as it might be and as the cot- 
rs wanted it. The road runs along in front of the 
ing-houses, and the hoi polloi can drive by and see 
onaires and millionairesses in the water. This grates 
ne Social Trust. A determined effort was made 
iove the road; but, for some reason, the city 
orities would not allow it. The Social Trust was 
nished, for, usually, the city authorities do any- 
thing they are asked 

to do. 

Another cross the 
cottagers have to 
bear is the Cliff 
Walk, a pebbled 
path for four miles 
along the shore, 
passing many of the 
largest cottages. It 
girds the Trust to 
watch the people on 
that path, but they 
cannot help it. They 
tried—you may be 
very sure they tried 
—but they were de- 
feated in the project. 
Now, any person 
may stroll from one 
end of the path to 
the other, stop and 
comment on the 
architecture dis- 
played, gossip about 
nhabitants of the marble piles, and be reasonably 
the dogs will not be seton him. It was necessary 
voke the old law of fisherman’s rights to the beach 
2ep the walk open, for the Social Trust used every 
t to close it, it being most annoying to have the public 
ich close proximity. But, on the other side, it is differ- 
The street is shut out with iron fences so thick and 
‘y and high it would take an experienced safe-breaker 
ek to get through and an aéronaut to get over. 

egated as much as possible, the Social Trust begins 
Newport season late in June, gets into full swing in 
ust and closes ina blaze of glory after the horse show 
sptember. There are always some essentials and many 
merals. Whatever is the fad for the moment is harried 
ea by night during the season. Usually, 


is a little polo, although that sport is not 
pular as it was, for it is too laborious, and 
eis always tennis at the Casino at the proper 
+, where the championships are fought out 
jew of the languid cottagers. 
olf struck Newport hard. It was all the rage 
¢wo or three years. The Newport Golf Club 
organized and links laid out, not too diffi- 
; of course, but adapted to nice, easy loco- 
ion from one tee to another. Society liked 
—for a few minutes. The club-house was 
mged. Gay parties traversed the links. So 
luous was the early devotion to the game 
» when a little pond that formed a hazard on 
of the links was drained one summer, they 
eight cartloads of balls in the mud at the 
, which testified to intense enthusiasm, 
Lif it did not mark any great skill at the game. 
fas several years ago. Golf is now in the 
»0 of forgotten things at Newport. The club- 
3e is still there, and the links are kept close- 
yped and rolled, but they are deserted. 
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The Very Shame of it — Only Thirty Trunks 


Only a few remain true to the sport. Golf was one of the 
ephemera, and it has gone the way of the ephemeral. 
Coaching has been driven out somewhat by automo- 
biling, although the horse show remains the crown of the 
season—the great fashionable event of the year. Bailey’s 
Beach does not attract so many as it once did. The con- 
certs at the Casino furnish a time for gossip. The younger 


Latest Thing in Bridge 


set may play a little tennis or ride in the morning, and 
the unvarying receptions, balls and dinners are given, 
night after night. 

Dining in company is an amusement as old as history, 
and about as original. Still, when a Newporter is put to it 
to do something to entertain, the host and hostess always 
giveadinner. There may be embellishments on the dinner, 
but the fundamental is always the same. A Social Trust is 
a fine thing, considered in the abstract, but it works out 
in tons of ennui, for even a Social Truster must necessarily 


What Else is the Public For? 
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get tired of seeing the same people, the same waiters, 
eating the same sort of food and talking about the same 
subjects. The segregation idea does not induce that uni- 
versality of communion that some of our best thinkers 
say must occur, if there is to be perfect enjoyment. 

The Newport scheme never varies. A host and a hostess 
resolve to give a dinner. They pick out the most eligible 
guests and set the caterer at work. Then the din- 
ner is served, and the next day the papers have a 
paragraph which reads like the paragraph that will 
appear on the following day about some other host, 
so far as the list of those present is concerned. The 
florist tries for new effects, but rarely gets them. 
The-whole plan is based on the proposition that the 
best way to have 
fun is to spend 
more money feeding 
those on the list 
than those on the 
list can spend in 
feeding you. Cir- 
cumstances, as shall 
be told later, have 
changed this plan 
somewhat this year, 
but Newport, like 
every other place, at 
the last analysis, 
gets down to the 
board-and-clothes 
bedrock, and display 


for both items 
marks the real 
status. 


A dinner is a din- 
ner: food, drink, 
flowers and music, and folks to eat the dinner, or give 
an imitation of eating. The same caterer serves nearly 
all the dinners, and that makes the food approximately 
identical. Not much can be done with decorations 

that has not been done. The same wines must be drunk. 
The same guests must be there. Then comes the wild 
struggle for novelty. Newporters are always bored. That 
is the result of their environment. 

Some years ago a young man who had ideas made a 
monkey the guest of honor ata dinner. The whole country 
japed. and jeered, but Newport didn’t care. Newport 
never does care. Besides, there is this to be urged in exten- 
uation of that affair: there had been the usual dreary 
round of dinners and receptions. The guests were the 
same, the dinners were the same, everything 
was the same. Is it any wonder that a monkey 
at table was rapturously welcomed? Consider 
the matter candidly. How would you—I am 
speaking to the great American public now, so 
prone to assail Newport—how would you like 
to go to dinner night after night and hear the 
same jokes and listen to the same small talk and 
do exactly the same things you had been doing 
for years and years? How would you like it, 
especially if the conversation always turned on 
the same vacuous subjects, twittered about by 
the same vacuous people? Would a monkey be 
a welcome relief, or would a monkey not? 
Answer that. 

Realizing all this, the hosts make desperate 
efforts to get novelties for the entertainment of 
their guests, endeavor to provide features that 
will take their minds off themselves. They im- 
port theatrical people, singers, dancers, min- 
strels, all sorts of performers, and, if a clever 
fakir in the palm-reading or occult-religion line 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Thomas Bowditch Wing Arrives and Tommy Wing Departs 
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OsAWN BY H. G, WILLIAMSON 


HAD left 
\| Sandy Mac- 

Whirter 
crooning over his smouldering wood fire the day Boggs 
blew in with news of the sale of Mac’s two pictures at the 
Academy, and his reply to my inquiry regarding his 
future plans (vaguely connected with a certain girl ina 
steamer chair), ‘‘By the next steamer, my boy,” still rang 
in my ears, but my surprise was none the less genuine 
when I looked up from my easel, two months later, at 
Sonning-on-the-Thames and caught sight of the dear 
fellow, with Lonnegan by his side, striding down the tow- 
path in search of me. 

“By the Great Horn Spoon!” came the cry. And the 
next minute his big arms were about my shoulders, his 
cheery laugh filling the summer air. 

Lonnegan’s greeting was equally hearty and sponta- 
neous, but it came with less noise. 

‘‘He’s been roaring that way ever since we left London,”’ 
said the architect. ‘Ever since we landed, really,’’ and 
he nodded at Mace. “‘Awfully glad to see you, old man!” 

The next moment the three of us were flat on the grass 
telling our experiences, the silver sheen of the river flash- 
ing between the low-branched trees lining the banks. 

Lonnegan’s story ran thus: 

Mac had disappeared the morning after their arrival; 
had remained away two weeks, reappearing again with a 
grin on his face that had frozen stiff and had never relaxed 
its grip. ‘‘You can still see it: turn your head, Mace, and 
let the gentleman see your smile.” Since that time he had 
spent his nights writing letters and his days poring over 
the morning’s mail. ‘‘Got his pocket full of them now, 
and is so happy he’s no sort of use to anybody.” 

Mac now got his innings: 

Lonnegan’s airs had been insufferable and his ignorance 
colossal. What time he could spare from his English 
tailor—‘‘and you just ought to see his clothes, and espe- 
cially his checker-board waistcoats” —had been spent in 
abusing everything in English art that wasn’t three hun- 
dred years old, and going into raptures over Lincoln 
Cathedral. The more he saw of Lonnegan the more he 
was convinced that he had missed his calling. He might 
succeed as a floor-walker in a department store, where his 
airs and his tailor-made upholstery would impress the hay- 
seeds from the country, but, as for trying to be The 
rest was lost in a gurgle of smothered laughter, Lonnegan’s 
thin, white fingers having by this time closed over the 
painter’s windpipe. 

My turn came now: 

I had been at work a month; had my present quarters 
at the White Hart Inn, within a stone’s throw of where we 
lay sprawled with our faces to the sun—the loveliest inn, 
by the way, on the Thames, and that was saying a lot— 
with hand-polished tables, sleeve and trouser polished 
armchairs, Chippendale furniture, barmaids, pewter mugs, 
old and new ale, tough bread, tender mutton, tarts— 
gooseberry, and otherwise; strawberries—two would fill a 
teacup—and roses! Millions of roses! “Well, you fellows 
just step up and look at ’em.” 

‘And not a place to put your head,” said Mac. 

“How do you know?” 

“Been there,” replied Lonnegan. ‘The only decent 
rooms are reserved for a bloated American millionaire who 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


arrives to-day 
—everything 
else chock-a- 

block except two bunks under the roof, full of spiders.”’ 

Mac drew up one of his fat legs, stretched his arms, 
pushed his slouch hat from his forehead —he was still on his 
back drinking in the sunshine—and with a yawn cried: 

“They ought to be exterminated.” 

“The spiders?” grumbled Lonnegan. 

“No, millionaires. They throw their money away like 
water; they crowd the hotels. Nothing good enough for 
them. Prices all doubled, everything slimed up by the 
trail of their dirty dollars. And the saddest thing in it all 
to me is that you generally find one or two able-bodied 
American citizens kotowing to them like wooden Chinese 
mandarins when the great men take the air.” 

“Who, for instance?” I asked. No millionaires with any 
such outfit had thus far come my way. 

“‘Lonnegan, for one,’”’ answered Mac. 

The architect raised his head and shot a long, horizontal 
glance at the prostrate form of the painter. 

“Yes, Lonnegan, I am sorry to say,”’ continued Mac, 
his eyes fixed on the yellow greens in the swaying tree-tops. 

“I was only polite,” 
protested the architect. 
“Lambert is a client of 
mine; building a stable 
for him. Very level- 
headed man is Mr. 
Samuel Lambert; no frills 
and no swelled head. It 
was Tommy Wing who 
was doing the mandarin 
act the other day at the 
Carlton—not me. Got 
dead intimate with him 
on the voyage over and 
has stuck to him like a 
plaster ever since. Calls 
him ‘Sam’ already— did 

to me.” 

“Behind his back or to 
his face?” spluttered 
Mae, tugging at his pipe. 

‘“Give it up,’’ said 
Lonnegan, pulling his hat 
over his face to shield his 
eyes from the sun. 

Mac raised himself to 
a sitting posture, as if to 
reply, fumbled in his 
watch-pocket fora match, 
instead; shook the ashes 
from his brierwood, filled 
the bowl with some fresh tobacco from his rubber pouch, 
drew the lucifer across the sole of his shoe, waited until 
the blue smoke mounted skyward and resumed his former 
position. He was too happy mentally and too lazy phys- 
ically to argue with anybody. Lonnegan rolled over on 
his elbows, his head in his hands, and feasted his eyes on 
the sweep of the sleepy river, dotted with punts and 
wherries, its background of foliage in silhouette against 
the morning sky. The Thames was very lovely that 


“No; I'll Carry It” 
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June, and the trained eye of the distinguished areh 
missed none of its beauty and charm. I picked up 
brushes and continued work. The spirit of perfect ce 
raderie makes such silences not only possible but er 
able. It is the restless chatterer that tires. 
Lonnegan’s outbreak had set me to thinking. Lan 
I knew only by reputation—as half the world knew 
a man of the people: lumber boss, mill owner, propr 
of countless acres of virgin forest; many times a mill 
aire. Then came New York and the ice-cream palace: 
the rock-candy columns on the Avenue, and ‘The § 
Lamberts” in the society journals. This was all the : 
doings. Poor Maria! She had forgotten the day whe} 
washed his red flannel shirts and hung them on 
“stretched from the door of their log cabin to a giant w 
pine—one of the founders of their fortune. If Ton 
Wing called him “‘Sam” it was because old ‘‘Saw 
as he was often called, was lonely, and Tommy amused] 
Tommy Wing—Thomas Bowditch Wing, his card re 
I had known for years. He was basking on the topn 
branches now, stretched out in the sunshine of social 
cess, swaying to every movement made by his padro 
He was a little country squirrel when I first came z 
him, frisking about the root of the tree and glad en 


# 


were at the top, and Tommy was fond of buds, espe 
when they bloomed out into yachts and four-in-h 
country-houses, winters in Egypt (Tommy an in 
guest), house parties on Long Island or Tuxedo, or 
nights at the opera with seats in a first tier. x 
In the ascent he had forgotten his beginnings—n | 
unnatural thing with Tommies. Son of a wine merchan 
a most respectable man; then ‘‘Importer” (Tommy al te 
the sign); elected member of an athletic club, aly 
well dressed, always polite, Tommy Wing was unobtrus 
and careful not to make a break. Asked to fill a q 
at the table at the last moment—accepted grace 
not offended—never offended at anything. Was wi 
to see that the young son caught the train, or y 
meet the daughter at the ferry and escort her safel 
school. ‘‘So obliging, so trustworthy,” the mothers 
Soon got to be ‘‘among those present” at the She 
Delmonico balls. Then came little squibs in the s 
columns regarding the movements of Thomas Bowdi 
Wing, Esquire. He knew the squibber, and often g 
her half a column. Was invited to a seat in the coack 
parade, saw his photogr: 
the next morning in the pag 
he sitting next to the beaut 
Miss Carnevelt. He was p 
near to the top now; only a 
farther to where the choicest 
were bursting into flower; toe 
up, though, ever to recognize 
little fellows he had left fris 
below. There was no time no 
escort schoolgirls or fill 
pectedly empty seats unless 
were exclusive ones. His e3 
was that he had accepted an} 
vitation to the branch a 


girl, now, strange to say, in 
of being miffed, liked him th 
ter, and, for the first time, 
to wonder whether she 

made too free with so impc 
a personage. As a silent ap 
she begged an invitation 
friend to the Bachelor 


certain number of tickets. ] 
single, and available, fe w ou 
ings were given without him 
not only week-ends (Weak Odds-and-Ends, Mac 
called them), but trips to Washington, even to M 
in the winter. Then came the excursions abroad—C 
Tangier, Cairo. 

It was on one of these jaunts that he met ‘‘Saw 
who, after sizing him up for a day, promptly call 
“Tommy,” an abbreviation instantly adopted by M: 
so fine, you know, to eall a fellow “Tommy” who 
everybody and went everywhere. Sometimes she sh 
his name the length of the deck. On reaching Lond¢ 
was either the Carlton or the Ritz for Lambert. Ton 
however, made a faint demur. ‘Oh, hang the ex 
Tommy, you are my guest for the summer,” bro 


nbert. What a prime minister you 
ud have made, Tommy, in some 
shen cabinet! 

here were no blossoms now out of 
reach. Our little squirrel had 
1ed the top! To dazzle the wife 
daughter with the priceless value 
is social position and then compel 
n, honest, good-natured Samuel 
abert to pay his bills, and to pay 
se bills, too, in such a way, ‘“‘By 
wens, sir, as not to wound a gen- 
”: that, indeed, was 
rccomplishment. Had any other 
hy tail of his acquaintance ever 
tbed so high or accomplished so 
th? 

movement on my right cut short 
revery. 

‘aeWhirter had lifted his big arms 
ve his head, and now he was 
sting his broad back as if for a 
‘er fulcrum. 

Lonny ” he cried, bringing 
| body once more to a sitting 
jure. 

Yes, Mac.” 

In that humiliating and servile 
tview which you had with your 
v genuflector, the landlord of the 
‘tte Hart Inn, did you in any way 
, the impression that every ounce 
rub in his shebang was reserved 
the especial use of His Highness, 
nt Kerosene, or the Earl of 
halt, or the Duke of Sausage, or whatever the brute 
s himself ?— or do you think he can be induced to ——” 
Yes, I think so.” 

Think what, you obtuse duffer?”’ 

That he can be induced.” 

Well, then, grab that easel and let us go to luncheon.” 


’ 
| 


it 


{AD not exaggerated the charm of the White Hart 
nn—nobody can. I know most of the hostelries up 
down this part of the river—the ‘‘Ferry”’ at Cookham, 
“French Horn” across the Backwater, one or two at 
ley, and a lovely old bungalow of a tavern at Maiden- 
1; but this garden of roses at Sonning has never lost 
ascination for me. 
or the White Hart is like none of these. It fronts the 
r, of course, as they all do—you can almost fish out of 
‘coffee-room window of the ‘‘Ferry”’ at Cookham—and 
the life of the boathouses, the punts and wherries, 
i their sprawling cushions and bunches of jackstraw 
, and tows, back and forth, of empty boats, goes on 
as it does at the other boat-landings, up and down the 
r; but, at the White Hart, it is the rose garden that 
ts! Planted in rows, like corn, their stalks straight 
valking-sticks and as big; then a flare of smaller stalks 
umbrella ribs, the circle covered with Prince Alberts, 
h-of-Golds, Teas, Saffrons, Red Ramblers (the old 
tener knows their names; I don’t). And the perfume 
sweeps toward you and the way it sinks into your 
! Bury your face in a bunch of them, if you don’t 
ve it. 
hen the bridge! That mouldy old mass of red brick 
‘makes three clumsy jumps before it clears the river, 
green rushes growing about its feet. And the glory of 
‘bend below, with the fluff of elm, birch and maple 
ting into the morning haze! 
aside it is none the less delightful. Awnings, fronting 
den, stretch over the flower-beds; vines twist their 
«ss, the blossoms peeping curi- 
iv as you take your coffee. 
here is a coffee-room, of 
irse, with stags’ heads and 
ting prints, and small tables 
1 old-fashioned flowers in 
‘Vases, as well as a long sery- 
board the width of the room, 
ire everything that can be 
ed, baked or stewed and then 
ved cold awaits the hungry. 
E 5 Was at this long board that 
three brought up, and it was 
ligne before Lonnegan and 
: were filling their plates, and 
1 their own hands, too, with 
. cuts of cold roast beef, 
_kenand slivers of ham, pick- 
out the particular bread or 
st or muffin they liked best, 
the whole out under the 
ing with its screen of 
a the swinging blossoms 
shing their cheeks—some 
‘hem almost in their plates. 
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The American Millionaire had Arrived! 


From where we sat we could see not only the suite of 
rooms reserved for the great man and his party—one end 
of the inn, really, with a separate entrance—but we could 
see, too, part of the tap-room, and could hear the laughter 
and raillery of the barmaid as she served the droppers-in 
and loungers-about. We caught, as well, the small square 
hall, flanked by the black-oak counter, behind which were 
banked bottles of various shapes and sizes, rows of pewter 
tankards and the like, the whole made comfortable with 
chairs cushioned in Turkey red, and never empty—the 
chairs, I mean; the tankards always were, or about to be. 

The tap-room, I must tell you, is not a bar in the 
American sense, nor is the girl a barkeeper. It is the open 
club of the village, where everybody is welcome who is 
decent and agreeable. Even the curate drops in—not for 
his toddy, perhaps (although ‘‘ You can’t generally some- 
times almost always tell,’ as Mac said), but for a word 
with anybody who happens to be about. And so does the 
big man of the village who owns the mill, and the gardener 
from Lord So-and-So’s estate, and the lord himself, for 
that matter, the groom taking his ‘‘bitter’’ from the side 
window, with one eye on his high stepper polished to a 
piano finish. All have a word or a good-morning or a joke 
with the barmaid. She isn’t at all the kind of a girl you 
think she is. Try it some day and you'll discover your 
mistake. It’s Miss Nance, or Miss Ellen, or whatever else 
her parents fancied; or Miss Figgins, or Connors, or 
Pugby—but it is never Nance nor Nell. 

Our luncheon over, we joined the circle, the curate mak- 
ing room for Lonnegan, Mac stretching his big frame half 
over a settle. 

“From the States, gentlemen, I should judge,” said the 
curate in a cheery tone—an athletic and Oxford-looking 
curate, his high. white collar and high black waistcoat 
gripping a throat and chest that showed oars and cricket 
bats in every muscle. Young, too—not over forty. 

I returned the courtesy by pleading guilty, and, in 
extenuation, presented my comrades to the entire room, 


Then the Bridge! That Mouldy Old Mass of Red Brick 


11 


Lonnegan’s graceful body straighten- 
ing to a present-arms posture as he 
grasped the outstretched hand of a 
brother athlete, and Mac’s heartiness 
capturing every one present, includ- 
ing the barmaid. 

Then some compounded extracts 
were passed over the counter and the 
talk drifted as usual (I have never 
known it to fail) into comparisons 
between the two ‘‘Hands Across the 
Sea” people. That an Englishman 
will ever really warm to a Frenchman 
or a German nobody who knows his 
race will believe, but he can be en- 
tirely comfortable (and the well-bred 
Englishman is the shyest man living) 
with the well-bred American. 

Lonnegan, answering an inquiry, 
and with an assurance born of mas- 
tery of his subject instantly recognized 
by the listeners, enlarged on the 
necessity of the last architectural 
horror, the skyscraper, its cost, and 
on the occupations of the myriads of 
human bees who were hived between 
its floors, all so different from the more 
modest office structures around the 
Bank of England. He had, he said, 
the plans of two on his drawing-table 
at home, a statement which confirmed 
the good opinions they had formed 
of his familiarity with the subject. 

I ventured upon some comparisons 
touching upon the technique of the 
two schools of water-color painting, and, finding that the 
curate had a brother who was an R. A., backed out again 
and kept still. 

Mac launched out upon the absence of all class distinc- 
tions at home—one man as good as another—making 
Presidents out of farmers, Senators out of cellar-diggers, 
every man a king: he was more or less concerned over 
the expected arrival, and was evidently anxious that his 
listeners should not consider the magnate as a fair example 
of his countrymen. 

When Mac had finished—and these Englishmen let you 
finish—the mill-owner, a heavy, red-faced man (out-of- 
doors exercise, not Burgundy), with a gray whisker 
dabbed high up on each cheek, and a pair of keen, merry 
eyes, threw back the lapels of his velveteen coat (riding- 
trousers to match), and answered slowly: 

““You’ll excuse me, sir, but I stopped a while in the 
States, and I can’t agree with you. We take off our caps 
here to a lord because he is part of our national system, 
but we never bow down to the shillings he keeps in his 
strong box. You do.” 

The lists were ‘‘open”’ now. Mac fought valiantly, the 
curate helping him once in a while; Lonnegan putting in 
a word for the several professions as being always exempt 
—hbrains, not money, counting in their case—Mac winning 
the first round with: 

‘‘Not all of us, my dear sir; not by a long shot. When 
any of our people turn sycophants, it is you English who 
have coached them. A lord with you is a man who doesn’t 
have to work. So, when any of us come over here to play 
—and that’s what we generally come for—everybody, 
to our surprise, kotows to us, and we acknowledge the 
attention by giving a shilling to whoever holds out his 
hand. Now, nobody ever kotows to us at home. We'd 
get suspicious right away if they did and shift our wallets 
to the other pocket; not that we are not generous, but we 
don’t like that sort of thing. We do here—that is, some of 
us do, because it marks the difference in rank and we all, 
being kings, are tickled to death 
that your flunkeys recognize that 
fact the moment they clap eyes 
on us.” 

Lonnegan looked at Mac curi- 
ously. The dear fellow must be 
talking through his hat. 

‘Now, I got a sudden shock on 
the steamer on my way home 
last fall, and from an American 
gentleman, too—one of the best, 
if he was in tarpaulins—and I 
didn’t get over it fora week. No 
kotow about him, I tell you. I 
wanted a newspaper the worst 
way, and was the first man to 
strike the Sandy Hook pilot as 
he threw his sea-drenched leg 
over the rail. ‘Got a morning 
paper?’ I asked. ‘Yes, in my 
bag.’ And he dumped the con- 
tents on the deck and handed me 
a paper. I had been away from 
home a year, and hadn’t seen 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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THE WORKHINGMAN’S WIFt 


S THE train swung into the 
p\ Calumet region, the great 
swamp at the south end of 
Chicago which is given over to the 
making of steel and its attending in- 
dustries, I looked from the car window 
upon what seemed an _ unfinished 
world; the light had not yet been 
divided from the darkness, the waters 
gathered together and the dry land 
made to appear. 

In this place the day is not light, 
because smoke from the mills drifts 
black, and brown, and copper-red 
across the sun. Night is not dark, 
because light from the blast furnaces 
yellows the sky. The houses rest upon 
land which is still undivided from the 
waters, although the streets in front 
of them have been built solidly up as 
high as the second-story windows. In 
this inchoate spot lives the steel- 
worker’s wife. 

She is not a homogeneous species, 
this swamp-dwelling woman, either in 
race, social position or income. She 
may be of any continent—Asia, 
Europe or America; she may do 
washing to keep her daughters in 
shoes, or give ‘‘at homes” to introduce them into society; 
and her husband may earn from two to fifty dollars a day. 

Not many of the wives of the ‘‘fifty-dollar-a-day ” men 
still live in South Chicago. They have migrated to the 
avenues, and have something the same relation to the steel 
industry as the women whose husbands own stock in the 
mills. But though plenty of these families are always well 
up on the ladder, few of them, after having reached the 
top, remain there. 

The family of Mr. Olsen, an expert Swedish ‘‘roller,” 
was about half-way up to the ‘‘fifty-dollar-a-day” mark. 
They were about to make their first geographical advance 
on society by moving from the Calumet region into a new 
residence suburb, formed by the Chicago overflow. The 
social advances which they had made before this had been 
of a different sort, as when they had left their flat for a 
house; when Mrs. Olsen had hired a Polish woman to do 
her washing; and when Miss Emma Olsen began to take 
lessons in china painting and singing. When I first visited 
them, Miss Emma was industriously ‘‘la—la—la-ing” 
successive arpeggios as she sat at the piano, as distinct an 
advance over the Waltz Me Around Again, Willie stage as 
that is above the plane of the hymn tunes. 

I made some conventional compliment to Miss Emma on 
her voice, and she replied with complaisant formality: 

“Yes, Miss Alchesi says I have a very high soprano; 
she hasn’t another pupil who can take G-sharp.” 

l agreed that her voice was high, with the mental com- 
ment that so is a steam whistle, and as she continued to 
look at me expectantly, I tried to rise to the oceasion with 
meaningless words of appreciation, till I saw that she was 
taking my remarks as merely merited praise, rather weakly 
expressed. Then I turned my attention to the painted 
china which Mrs. Olsen was proudly showing me. These 
dishes would certainly have escaped the Mosaic banagainst 
representing anything in the heavens above, or the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth; though from cer- 
tain brownish streaks which might have represented stems, 
bearing certain small protruding dabs which might have 
represented thorns, I inferred that the decorative motif of 
one set of plates was the rose. 

“Yes,” assented Miss Emma; “‘they’re American 
Beauties. The colors are pretty, especially these shades,” 
and she pointed admiringly at two jarring shades of 
magenta placed beside a blue-green leaf. 

Now, Emma Olsen was not specially vain, but she had 
never learned the use of conversational small change. To 
her a word was a word; it had a definitely fixed meaning; 
and a flattering speech was to be accepted, not questioned. 
Both mother and daughter had advanced to the stage 
where they knew that music and art were admirable 
things; and to them the human voice raised in successive 
“‘Ja’s”’ was music, and hand painting was art—there were 
no degrees, 
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But in South Chicago there was no chance for them to 
hear good music or see good pictures. Mr. Olsen’s skill as 
a “‘roller” had brought them only material prosperity, not 
a chance for esthetic development. 

Sunday night is the gala night at the theatre, and here 
I saw Miss Emma Olsen seated close beside her young man. 
They differed from the Slavie part of the audience in that 
they made love to each other only during the dark spots of 
the play, and when the cinematograph was going, between 
the acts. At the numerous crises of this conventional 
melodrama Miss Emma Olsen became almost excited. 
Several times when it seemed a toss-up whether vice or 
virtue would triumph, her full, red lips parted, her calm 
eyes widened, and she stopped chewing. But still I felt 
that the young moulder whom she was to marry was 
reasonably sure of a placid, well-kept home, free from 
temperamental storms. 


But these two Seandinavians got far less excitement ° 


out of the play than the majority of the audience. The 
emotional Poles, Hungarians and Austrians, who could 
hardly speak English, alternately held their breaths, cried, 
and laughed uproariously when the jokes were broad 
enough for them to understand. 


Shopping as a Diversion 


HE theatre, however, represented the more official 
pleasuring of the town, and was patronized chiefly by 
the young people. Mrs. McCarthy, wife of a man who ran 
a great overhead crane, showed me a more general form 
of amusement when she took me shopping with her down 
the main street on Saturday night. The whole town was 
en féte, and we had to push our way through the swaying 
crowds on the sidewalks. It seemed as though most of 
the eighty thousand people of South Chicago had crowded 
themselves into a few blocks. 5 

“Yis, I do like the sthreet of a Saturday night,’’ she said. 
“Tt’s lighter’n the daytime whin the smoke’s a-blowin’ 
over from the mills. An’ the band a-playin’ — well, if there 
ain’t two bands to-night! Jest listen! Sure the ither wan’s 
down by the post-office. Bands do be the foine things! 
Good-avening, Mrs. Nelson. How’s Nelson by now?—The 
company paid all the doctor’s bills since he was hurt? 
Well, ain’t that grand! Good luck do be wid yez, Mrs. 
Nelson!”’ 

We turned into a large department store where Mrs. 
McCarthy showed me a butcher-shop concealed on an upper 
floor. Mrs. McCarthy gave me a package of sausage-meat 
to carry, and asked me if I'd mind going to the drug-store 
with her. 

“I want to git some stuff for McCarthy’s hand; he’s 
burnt it. There ain’t so many in here as there’ll be when 
the weather heats up some. Then you ought to see thim 
Pollack women dhrink the sody-water—you’d think they 


was holler to their feet. 
thim crutches kept there by 
door for? Why, mither o’ Mo 
Where would they be kept? 
b’y gits hurt an’ they have to 
thim where they kin give him y 
quick. Over at Einstein’s, crutche 
all over the ceiling, an’ a ladder har 
to git thim down. Ivry drug-store 
thim where you kin reach them ai 
We wandered into the ‘‘Five- 
Ten-Cent Store,” lured by the so 
of music. Behind a counter at | 
back of the room was a thin, nery 
young man, who, as he walked b 
and forth, advertised the songs he k 
for sale. B 
“Here you are, ladies! If you we 
some nice music, here’s your chan 
All you girls got to do is to sing one 
these songs to your best feller and } 
got him cinched sure. I can’t h 
resist em myself. Yes, ma’am? 1 
thousand-dollar prize song for you! 
Yes, ma’am. Boy, do up one Stror 
Armed Annie for the lady. Ten cen 
please. Yes, ma’am, this song to 
the one-thousand-dollar prize at t 
Popkinsville Convention last week, 
was down there myself, and when I heard it I says ‘Hei 
give me a bunch of them Strong-Armed Annies,’ I sa 
‘Them ladies in South Chicago’ll just go wild over then 
says.— Annie for you, ma’am? Oh, you want to he 
that last song again? Yes,ma’am. Miss Jenkins, will y 
give me the accompaniment?” £ 
And ina high, nasal voice he performed a musical ge 


with a chorus something like this: Ce 


“There’s something nice about you, 
Perhaps it is your style; 
You may not be good looking, 
But you look sweet when you smile. 


“Not so fast, ladies—can’t serve you all at once. 
ma’am, you're first. How-do, Mrs. Brulinsky! 
ean I sell you this evening? This last one—it’s a swe 
thing —the latest Chicago success. They’re a-singing it 
three theatres this minute, and this is the first time it 
been sold except to professionals. And only as a fave 
me! I knew you ladies would all be just crazy abe 
it.— Yes, ma’am.—Strong-Armed Annie again, 
Jenkins.” 

In the street we found Mrs. Brulinsky tucking the 
of music she had just bought into the baby-carriage wh 
had been in charge of two older children outside the st 
She wore a sagging black skirt, an old velvet cape, red kif 
slippers and no hat. And the children seemed to be y 
ing any bits of old cloth that had happened their way. 

What could this woman want with Strong-A 
Annie, I wondered, and I asked Mrs. McCarthy about 

“Yis, shure I know her—poor thing. It’s a hard t 
she’s been havin’. It’s this way. She’s a Pollack, 
thim Pollacks! An’ they was gittin’ on all right ti 
husband got kilt at the furnace. Thin she got mame 
to a lazy, dhrinking Pollack, as expected her to be takin’! 
lodgers so’s he could do nothin’ but lie around and dhrin 
all the toime. An’ he used to beat her up shameful a 
smash the furniture. Afther this baby come—the otk 
childhren ain’t his—he jest wint off an’ left her. * 
she was that mad she got a divorce. The priest 
like it much, but I wint up to the court meself to tell b 
Honor she was a dacint woman. She could git anotht 
man if she’d a-wanted—there’s plenty of thim Pollack 
here—but she didn’t. She does washin’. She’s don 
mine since McCarthy’s been on the crane. I hear 
that one day, whin she was washin’ for Mrs. Olsen, he 
husband found out where she was an’ called her up on th 
tiliphone. He'd lost his job, so he thought he’d come ba : 
an’ be supported. But she jest give him in Polla 
an’ told him to go earn his own living. She has to sin 
her two children to the sisters’ school, an’ it costs he 
fifty cints a month besides what she gives for the books 
Why?—Oh, the Polish priest told her he wouldn’t let thir 
come to church if they wint to the public school. O”’ cours 


would, but she’s scared. Ain’t it a shame—a poor 
yman like her! Oh, them Pollacks ain’t no good, none 
thim. It was a grand day for America whin the Scotch 
’ the Welsh an’ the Irish was comin’ over—an’ the 
rmans an’ Swedes is all right, too—but thim Pollacks, 
ey ain’t no good to nobody. 

“Why, most of thim don’t even belong to the union. 
», ma'am. An’ where'd we all be if it wasn’t for what the 
ys in the union has done? Why, if it wasn’t for the 
ion, the wages ’ud be that small, thim very Pollacks ’ud 
back in their own counthry this minut.’ Oh, it was the 
sh made the union! There was a terrible strike before I 
is married, an’ me brother, Luke Quinn, he was on the 
‘ee. Well, they was thryin’ torun out a thrain loaded up 
d nails, an’ the furst thing that happened that thrain 
come to pieces; the b’ys had took out ivry wan iv thim 


uplin’s an’ pins ’an’ flung ’em in the slough. You'd be 


din’ thim there yit, if you was to fish for’em. Well, av 
urse, the company could git more couplin’s, an’ the b’ys 
in’t thry to steal ’em ag’in. But Mrs. Schultz, as kept 


store, noticed as iv’ry woman was a-comin’ in an’ buyin’: 


ap—you'’d a-thought they was all a-takin’ in washin’, 
ley bought iv’ry bar she had, an’ thin they wint to the 
her stores an’ bought all they’d got, too. 
y, whin the company thried to git thim cars av nails out 
sy couldn’t move ’em a foot. Thim women had soaped 
2 thracks fer near a mile out av the mills! Luke, he was 
‘idin’ on the ingine with three other men on the force, 
was sint out to pertect it, an’ he says it was the funniest 
mg you iver see, to watch that ol’ ingine a-puffin’ an’ 
2 wheels just a-whirlin’ round like they was goin’ one 
ndred miles an hour an’ never movin’ an inch. The 
men, they was lined up along the thrack, an’ they most 
led themselves laughing. 

‘Well, yis, the company got rid av the soap. They had 
m thracks cleaned an’ they put sand on ’em, an’ thin 
2 thrain began to move. An’ what do you think hap- 
ned thin? Why, they jest took their kids—an’ most 
‘y wan of them had a baby—an’ laid thim along on the 
-acks in front av the ingine. Well, that stopped thim, I 
lye. Not even thim scab engineers’ll run over a baby. 
Luke an’ the other cops had to ride on the cowcatcher 
* keep hopping off to pick babies off the thrack as thick 
blueberries! Luke said he didn’t niver expect to be a 
liceman an’ a baby-carriage both. 

“Did the sthrikers win? Well, it don’t matter none 
her way; it just made the union all right!” 

But, if it was once the Irish, Welsh and Scotch who 
ide up the bulk of the steel-workers, this is not now the 
sxe. The people who are pressing closest on their heels 
>the Poles, about twenty thousand of whom have come 
‘0 the region. One Sunday I went to the Polish mass. 


ooked across a church, packed to the doors—every pew 


ed and people kneeling in the rowsin the aisles. I saw 
th surprise that two-thirds of the congregation were men 
d that all of them were blonds. The women were in 
air brightest clothes, the men in clean collars and with a 
turday night hair-cut which left a little white semicircle 
untanned skin close up to the hair. The women were a 
irdy, well-grown lot, and en masse pleasant to look at, 
dugh individually they were not beautiful. Their faces 
re too large in proportion to their heads, which were ill- 
zped; their blond hair was without gold lights; their 
2s were often mismated; their vague, unformed mouths 
ght become fixed either in beauty or ugliness. As nearly 
Tcould determine, the attractive- 
ss of these Polish women was due 
their clear skins and a certain 
imal placidity. That these were 
eting charms one glance at Mrs. 
‘ulinsky, who sat near me, 
owed. She could not have been 
ich more than thirty, but her skin 
‘Ss drawn and wrinkled and her 
s had the hard, stiff look of 
wther. It was difficult to think of 
Tas a human being with emo- 
ms; she seemed rather to be so 
ieh potential scrubbing, cooking 
d clothes-washing. 
The religion of these women, 
a rule, has a strong hold over 
em. At Easter, for instance, 
‘O or three hundred stand in line 
the church, with their Easter 
aners in baskets on their arms, 
uting their time for the priest’s 
»ssing on their food. And, while 
2 more well-to-do women do not 
to the priest, they have him come 
them, and have him deliver 
3 blessing upon their food in the 
en. 
But the ignorance of these Polish 
omen is most appalling inregard to 
eirchildren. Dr. Mary Barton,who 
devoting her life to work among 
e steel-workers’ families, said: 


-An’ the next: 


“The greatest trouble is to make them follow directions. 
Even when they understand English, which they rarely 
do, they can’t grasp the ideas. For instance, there were 
the Frachelskis. I was called in when Mrs. Frachelski’s 
baby came, and, of course, I left her what they call 
‘pieces of medicine’ —pills and powders—and also a bot- 
tle of tonic. I explained carefully how she was. to take 
them, had in an interpreter so there could be no mistake, 
and expressly told her that the bottle of tonic was to be kept 
by the bed so that she could take it herself, if there was no 
one by to give it to her. - Well, when’ made my visits I 
found that Mrs. Frachelski was taking -the ‘pieces’ all 
right, but the tonic had disappeared. I tried to find out 
from her what had become of it, and hunted around for it 
myself, but, in a week, I had to send for the interpreter 
again. After a word or two from him, the woman’s face 
brightened and she slipped her hand down under the 
mattress and pulled out the tonic bottle—full! 
taken a drop; thought all I meant was that she should 
keep the bottle near her, as though it were an amulet or a 
charm. And I had trouble with them about the baby, too. 
They wouldn’t do as: I told them till it nearly died; and 


then they began to follow directions, ‘although’ they still: 


couldn’t understand why. They were the happiest couple 
you ever saw when the baby began to get better. But one 
day Mr. Frachelski came into my office with the tears just 
running down his face and told me the baby was dead. I 


found it lying on the kitchen table, in the midst of a half- 
They had thought it was perfectly well, and 


eaten meal. 
they’d been playing with it, tossing it back and forth and 


feeding it all sorts of things, when suddenly it choked on a- 


piece of beefsteak. They didn’t know what to do, and the 
child died simply because of their ignorance. 
another baby now.” 


A Della Robbia Bambino 


WENT to call on this second Frachelski baby. It was 

a poor, dirty, weak little thing, with a defective eye, and 
the large abdomen and small arms and legs that show im- 
proper feeding. The mother seemed extraordinarily fond 
of it, but ignorant affection had killed her first child, and 
there seemed no reason to suppose that the second could 
survive it. 

The Poles show a tendency to preserve in this country 
their national clannishness; and, while this does not al- 
ways show in harmony among themselves, it is particularly 
evident in their aversion to other races. Between them 
and the Italians especially there are perpetual misunder- 
standings. There is no acquaintance between the Polish 
and Italian women, and, when the children go to the same 
schools, it is not always possible for the teachers to keep 
peace. 
have the advantage over their Polish rivals. They are 
quite as strong and enduring, are better cooks, better 
housekeepers, and are far better looking, and they also 
have a certain native hospitality which amounts almost to 
social training. 

I visited many of these Italian homes with a woman who 
was teaching them sewing specifically, and who incidentally 
showed them a hundred things which made for decent and 
comfortable living. And always we were received with 
courtesy. 

Mrs. D’Mato, for instance, greeted us from her kitchen 
because, in the memory of man, the front door of her little 


“*Luke Said He Didn’t Niver Expect to be a Policeman an’ a Baby-Carriage Both” 


She hadn’t: 


They have 


In many respects, however, the Italian women’ 
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flat had not been opened; but she stood in the door, dark 
and splendid, with an old brown-and-white shawl folded 
over her head like an old Florentine picture and holding a 
swaddled Della Robbia bambino in her arms. Mrs. D’Mato 
could speak no English, but she smiled an unmistakable 
welcome, led us into the front room and held up the bam- 
bino for us to admire. This room was furnished unosten- 
tatiously with three kitchen chairs, a table, a stove and a 
brand-new American sewing machine— best quality. 

We had come ostensibly to help her cut out a dress 
from a paper pattern, and when she had arranged chairs 
for us, and handed the baby to an older child who acted 
as interpreter, she brought out the cloth she had bought. 
This was a rather expensive silk-and-wool mixture of a 
beautiful golden-brown shade, very becoming to Mrs. 
D’Mato. But it developed that this brown dress would 
have to besewed with white cotton thread, because, though 
Mr. D’Mato had not objected to the cost of the material 
itself, he did object to the extra ten cents for silk to match 
it, when there was already a spool of white cotton thread 
in the house. 

Before we left Mrs. D’Mato brought out some home- 
made wine for our refreshment, which, as nearly as I could 
analyze it, was composed of anise, grape-juice and rum. 

Mrs. D’Mato was a typical Italian steel-worker’s 
wife—I visited household after household, and every- 
where found similar women living under similar conditions. 
Sometimes there were more children, sometimes fewer; 
sometimes there were only five lodgers—the D’Matos took 
seven into their six-room flat—sometimes there were 
chickens or a pig living in the basement, as marks of thrift. 
But always there was courtesy, always cloth of beautiful 
color on-which to work, and always some refreshment 
for us when we left. Often there were shrugs of apology 
for their sewing and their broken English. 

“‘Me no-a can sew-a-good!”’ they would say, with a 
shake of the head. 

At one home we were fortunate enough to find a group 
of three men seated in the kitchen for a smoke after their 
day’s work. Mr. Carleso had interesting views on the labor 
situation, and it affected his domestic affairs. ‘‘No-a, 
I don’ want my-a-wife go away from house learn-a-sew! 
Got alla dese child, five-a-girl—somet’ing happen—chile 
she get-a hurt—Where-a my wife? She be gone—a-sew! 
What-a gud it do my wife-a-learn sew, if my chile-a-git 
hurt? No—My wife-a she not young some more—you 
take-a the child —teach-a-dem somet’ ing —that all-a-right. 
My wife—she stay-a-home.”’ 

And all the time the little wife, who understood no 
English, sewed on smilingly in the next room. 

“But, if your wife knew more about sewing, she wouldn’t 
have to spend so much money for cloth. She would be 
more economical!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, a-man he got five 
girls—he mus’ spend much-a-money.” 

Mr. Carleso’s brother agreed that a married man must 
spend money. ‘‘But,’’ he commented, ‘‘de union make-a 
de great wages—yes! See—we got a local—15,000 men. 
De hod-carriers and de ditch-diggers together—mos’ all 
speak-a de English—yes. De people what don’ speak-a de 
English, dey don’ go in de union—not much. Dey don’ 
work gud like de Italian—no! Italian he work fas’, all de 
time, when de-a ‘boss’ ain’t dere. Pollack an’ dem peoples 
don’ work only when de ‘boss’ make ’em. I work down 
at-a de coke oven las-a-week in gang of dem Pollacks, 
yes—I say to de ‘boss’: ‘Look-a- 
here—I’m in-a de union. You got- 
a-pay me like dat.’ ‘All-a-right, I 
pay you,’ he say. An’ so I work— 
a-ten hour, get-a four dollar an’ a 
half, an’ dem Pollack, da’ get-a one 
dollar an’ sixty cent. Yes. But I 
do-a fine work.” 

‘‘Si-si,”’ interrupted Mr. Carleso, 
“de union all-a-right—but de-a 
walkin’ delegate—he steal de 
money. He git a two hundred an’ 
fifty dollar a mont’ an’ he steal some 
more. We need to get a millionaire 
for a walkin’ delegate. Oh, got-a 
plenty money in America! I could 
buy a fine house, only my fadder he 
got-a much land in Italy. When he 
die I take-a my wife, I take-a my 
children, I go-a back to Italy. My 
wife, she likes-a Italy.” 

Mrs. Carleso was evidently a good 
housekeeper. The floorshad been 
freshly scrubbed, the beds and the 
children’s clothes were clean, and 
the atmosphere of the house was as 
fresh as the presence of stagnant 
water and rotting garbage in the 
streets and open drains and sewers 
would permit it to be. 

In the corner of the kitchen sat, 
during our conversation, a large, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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One Way of Fixing a Rate 


[He legal freight rate is that shown by the tariffs on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Thus the 
legal rate on oil, over the Chicago and Alton, from Whiting, 
Indiana, to East St. Louis, Illinois, was eighteen cents a 
hundred pounds. 

The Standard Oil Company paid only six cents, but its 
lawyers were able to contend, with considerable plausi- 
bility, that six cents was in fact the open, universal and 
only rate; that the Alton’s failure to file that rate with 
the Commission was a mere clerical inadvertence; that 
while the Alton’s filed tariffs showed the rate to be eight- 
een cents, the tariffs of the competing Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois, on file with the Commission, showed the rate to 
be only six cents. This was really the crux of the case. 

Without misanthropy, we wish everybody would read 
the testimony on this point and look over the voluminous 
exhibits, because everybody would then realize what a 
vast and muddled fraud the whole system of rate-making 
is. It actually required an extensive and laborious inves- 
tigation on the part of the court to determine what the 
legal rate on oil between Whiting and East St. Louis was. 
There were ‘‘class tariffs” and ‘‘commodity tariffs.” 
Sometimes oil was a class at eighteen cents; sometimes a 
commodity at six cents; sometimes it appears to have been 
both and at other times neither. There were tariff amend- 
ments and revisions, rather obscure; but one which plainly 
named six cents was not filed for several years—perhaps, 
also, by clerical inadvertence. 

Until this juggled maze is plucked out by the roots and 
succeeded by a system of rate-making which is somewhat 
characterized by intelligence as well as common honesty 
there will be no equality between the big shipper, who em- 
ploys a high-priced traffic expert, and the small shipper. 


The Fine that Jolted Stocks 


ALS FINE the Standard Oil Company $29,240,000, said 
Judge Landis in effect, is a less rigorous exercise of 
power than to deprive a human being of his liberty for a 
single day. 

In theory this is familiar to the point of being common- 
place. In practice it is absolutely novel. Never before, 
so far as we remember, was any rich corporation ever pun- 
ished for breaking the law. Many have been prosecuted ; 
not afew found guilty —in which case the judgment against 
them amounted to nothing more than a formal notice to 
discontinue the unlawful practice, the fine imposed being 
merely nominal and such as no possible stretch of sym- 
pathetic imagination could construe as a punishment. In 
respect of big corporations the sole function of the courts 
in the past has been to warn them to desist, and never 
actually to punish them. 

Naturally, following the imposing of the fine, stocks were 
decidedly unsettled, for the decision introduces a new factor 
in values. If corporations are to be punished in this way 
for breaking the law, the shares of a law-breaking corpora- 
tion are obviously liable to an important discount. The 
moral character of the company becomes an important 
element in determining investments in its stock. How 
revolutionary this is need scarcely be pointed out. 

Heretofore the value of a stock was determined solely 
by earnings. All that investors looked to and demanded 
was dividends, and the management was secure in the 
approval of stockholders in proportion as it produced 
dividends. 

How deleteriously this affected managerial morals is 
well known. It lay, for example, at the bottom of the 
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whole rebate iniquity. Managements dare not turn away 
illegal business and, with lessened earnings, face protesting 
stockholders. 
The Standard Oil fine tends to change the emphasis. 
Under a condition where law-breaking by the manage- 
ment meant sharp loss to the stockholders there would, 
we opine, be a higher moral tone in corporation affairs. 


And Bought Him a Little Gun 


[VPERDEE is no longer a fine art, if we may believe an 
extensive report on the state of the British trade in 
firearms. A generation ago, England led the whole world 
in this important industry. To-day, her position is almost 
negligible, and steadily declining. 

Manufacturers, it seems, ascribe this deplorable result 
largely to three causes: Free trade, vexatious inter- 
ference by Parliament and a generally debased public 
taste which leads people to accept American, German and 
French weapons merely because they are cheaper and will 
do the business. It is alleged that, in material, style and 
workmanship, the Birmingham product is still peerless; 
but for a dollar or so one can procure a shoddy utensil that 
will project a bullet a short distance with sufficient power 
and accuracy to meet the needs of the moment, and vulgar 
inhabitants of the colonies are blind to the claims of true 
excellence, while in England itself there are such strict 
pistol laws that, as the report shows, most suicides resort 
to poison. 

The report does not actually recommend a law prescrib- 
ing six months in the workhouse for whoever attempts 
suicide except with a firearm, nor yet urge a declaration 
of war; but it does plainly exhibit no little irritation over 
the government's failure to stimulate the industry. 

For our part, we regard pistol laws and poor taste as 
merely incidental, and put the whole blame upon free 
trade, which compels the British manufacturer to meet 
competition. With a good, stiff protective tariff he could 
make Englishmen buy his goods at his own prices whether 
they wanted them or not. Should the tariff ever be 
lowered in this country, some manufacturers would have 
to exert themselves or lose business. Without a great 
home market neatly tied up and handed over to them, the 
pursuit of commerce might be as vexatious to them as to 
the British firearm makers. 


The Gentle Critic 


Byes now and then, some organ of literary opinion, 
whose own critical columns flow with milk and honey, 
laments that book reviews have become almost universally 
as sweetly gushing as a young ladies’ pink,tea. Some 
cloyed authors of our acquaintance fairly long—or feign 
to—for a good, inspiring, joint-loosening jolt, such as was 
the common meed of authorship in the splendid old days 
of the Scotch and English quarterlies: It is pointed out 
that the critical bludgeon made Byron a real poet and 
that a great English literature developed coincidentally 
with it. 

We think this bloodthirsty view quite mistaken. The 
old slashing review has gone to join the rack for a good 
reason. Experience demonstrated that severe punish- 
ments did not deter crime. Burglary was as common 
when the penalty was death as now. Our juvenile courts 
are admittedly the best criminological achievement of the 
age. In these juvenile courts delinquency is met, not with 
brutal reprobation and condign reprisal, but with mercy 
and kindness. 

Criticism with us is informed by the same humane and, 
as we think, truly sagacious spirit. Most publishers say, 
in confidential moments, that reviews of a novel by a new 
author have scarcely anything to do with its sale. Indeed, 
they go further and say that, in most cases, nothing has 
anything to do with its sale, for it doesn’t sell. Why, in 
the name of goodness, employ a meat axe upon him, when, 
in almost all cases, he may safely be left to the saving in- 
fluence of time and of such reflections as will arise when he 
gets his statement of royalties? In whatever cases literary 
delinquency does not cure itself, the critic is powerless, for 
the trashy book that succeeds—that is, gains public favor 
—sells in spite of him. 

Let the critic be ever kind, we say, remembering that, in 
the final equation, his criticism is even less important than 
the book upon which it operates. 


Apprenticing the Boy 


tee drilled just so many holes in just that one part for 
four years, and I’ve never yet seen the machine that 
part goes into,” said a young man in a big shop recently. 
That young man, of course, is not learning to be a machin- 
ist. His work has no educational value. The apprentice 
to a country blacksmith is better off. 

The degree to which this same stunting specialization 
obtains in many big shops is, probably, not generally un- 
derstood. The great offices of finance and commerce are 
often overrun with applications from high-school youths 
who are eager to apprentice themselves to a flourishing 
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concern and whose parents think that employment 
the famous bank or counting-house must afford exeg 
tionally valuable opportunities for a business educatic 
This view is mistaken. The great office must inevitak 
be a highly-specialized machine shop. The apprentice 
set to ‘‘drilling just so many holes in just one part.” 
there is any educational value in his work it is exceeding 
small. 

Of three notably successful men who happened to ¢ 
almost simultaneously not long ago, one began his busine 
career as a newsboy, one as ‘“‘peanut artist” ona passeng 
train, the third as clerk in a grocery. 

Were we asked to select three business openings for ci 
youths without capital or technical training we should gi 
very careful consideration to the claims of these three ca 
ings. Each of them schools the youth in dealing direet 
with men, prompts him to develop his own initiati 
and exercise his own judgment. These are the gre 
points. ; 

Learning bits of formule of which one sees neither tl 
beginning nor the end is a hard way, indeed, to try’ 
get an education. ; 
1 
The Good Citizen’s Joke  __ 
Nees man whom we know was overheard the oth 

day to say: ‘‘Ran over to New York yesterday in n 
automobile. Had a fine ride. Took a bunch of mon 
along for fines; but it only cost me thirty dollars.” The 
he laughed, and his companion laughed with him. 

Both of these men are what is known as good citizen 
Both of them have made their money for themselves in 
business which is regarded as eminently respectable ai 
which, so far, has escaped challenge by Federal or S$ 
legislation. Both men have the reputation of livir 
orderly lives, paying their bills promptly and observir 
the rules of square dealing and polite conduct. Both. 
them vote regularly in the interest of what is known 
good government. 7 

In other words, both of these men, by the conduct ( 
their business and by their ballots at the polls, declat 
themselves for the observance of those laws by whie 
society is supposed to govern itself. Of these laws, certai 
very necessary ones prescribe the rate of speed at whic 
any vehicle may travel over the public highways, and re 
quire that certain precautions shall be taken by the drive 
of such vehicle against doing an injury to any other use 
of the highway. | 

Yet, one of these men, according to his own statemer 
deliberately set out on his journey with the intention ¢ 
paying no attention whatever to those laws, and furnis ( 
himself with money in order to minimize any delay i 


n 


other inconvenience to himself, should he be caught at 
law-breaking, as he expected he would be, and as, in faet 
he was. ‘ 

The proposition presented by his case is not an ag 
able one. It argues well neither for the efficiency of 
laws themselves nor for the genuineness of his professia 
asa good citizen. Indeed, the circumstances do not permi 
us even to think that the good citizen broke the law unde 
dire need or great provocation. Note what happened: 

The good citizen, who had deliberately and repeatedh 
broken the law, mentioned that fact to his friend casual 
as part of the day’s doings. And the thought of escap 
with thirty dollars fine was excruciatingly funny to him 
to them both. It was so absurdly cheap. They laughe 
at it. And then they both forgot it—until next time. 


The Fortunate Sculptor 


Be sculptor seems to us more fortunate, nowadays, 
than any other artist, and Saint-Gaudens was notab 
fortunate among sculptors. We do not mean here t 
quality of his work, but the conditions under which i 
seen. 
Just loitering through Lincoln Park in Chicago, 
along a street in New York or Boston, you come upon 
monument to Lincoln, Sherman or Shaw, with a pleas 
background of leafage. You may loaf in front of it as] 
as you like, or, if you please, stroll by with merely ak 
look. To see it has cost you no effort. You have not I 
to go to a particular place at a particular time. No gr 
organization, involving walls, arched entrance, me 
rotunda, diagrams or attendants, impresses upon you 
you are engaged with a special, detached interest, 
suggests that here is a rare treat prepared for your e 
cation at enormous pains and expense. 
It is odd that for many men of middle age to see at 

a noble tree or look across a sunny meadow comes nearer 
to the heart’s desire than any meed of love or ambition. 
The beauty offers itself tranquilly, not as a thing detached 
and apart, but as a whole. The concept of repose ente 
the mind without being ushered by a concept of effort. _ 
It is singularly fortunate that the best works of the 
greatest American sculptor are seen under the same con: 
ditions as the tree and flower. Indeed, that good fortune 
is hardly less than the good fortune of having had so 
an artist. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


erious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


An Army Doctor 


JHEN the time comes to embalm the United States 
Army in a comic opera, the wise librettist will write 
mg which will have for its refrain these lines: 


If tacked to your name are the letters M. D., 
You may become the boss of the whole Armee. 


ind he will not be alluding exclusively to General 
mard Wood, either; for the Army has another doctor 
9 has risen from a humble assistant-surgeonship to high 
ee, and wasn’t boosted by his friend, the President of 
‘United States, either. 

They used to say that General Henry C. Corbin was the 
t politician in the Army, and he was clever—there can 
no doubt of that; for he kept himself in the Adjutant- 
jeral’s office in Washington, where it was much 
asanter to live than at some army posts that might be 
ntioned, for years and years, and, finally, got to be a 
itenant-general. But Corbin was in the line, and, 
vever good a politician he may have been, General F. C. 
sworth, the man who succeeded him as military secre- 
y and then became adjutant-general, with the rank of 
jor-general, is much cleverer; for he began as a doctor, 
n took charge of a bureau, and finally landed at the top. 
\insworth knows more about the Army than any man 
t or out of it. He went in as an assistant surgeon in 
4, with the rank of first lieutenant. Some years later, 
was placed in charge of the Record and Pension Office 
the War Department. Then his career really began, 
after he arrived in Washington and took up his work, 
developed his skill as a politician. With the exception 
President Cleveland’s two terms, Ainsworth has served 
ler Republican Presidents. He isa Vermont Democrat, 
| Vermont Democrats are, necessarily, the pisenest kind, 
there are not enough of them to beanything else. Whena 
mont Democrat,whoisa doctor,can doin the Army what 
isworth has done for himself, it means that the afore- 
1 Vermont Democrat has been proceeding somewhat. 


ty Million Cards on Soldiers 


HE Record and Pension Office was 
established to furnish information 
the Pension Office and to Congress 
icerning the men who fought on the 
ion side in the Civil War. All the 
usands of documents, reports, lists, 
s and records of the great army in 
e were collected there. It was the 
xinal custom to sort them out and 
ke the compilations in books. Ains- 
rth stopped that. He devised the 
d-index system, and when he had 
shed the work and brought all the 
ords down to date, he had used fifty 
lion cards. 
[he military and medical record of 
ry man who enlisted in the Union 
ny isin that office. It is invaluable. 
oppose John Smith was a soldier, and 
widow wantsa pension. Application 
made to the Pension Office. The 
nsion Office sends over to the Record 
1 Pension Division, and there, on a 
‘d or a series of cards, is every bit of 
sdful information about John Smith. 
e card tells when and where he en- 
ied, how old he was, who his next of 
1 were, where he was sent, where he 
ight, whether he was honorably or 
honorably discharged, and what became of him if he 
8 killed in action or died in a hospital or in prison. 
ese records establish the primary fitness for pension. 
Ainsworth established this system, put it into operation 
d superintended the work for years. He was very busy, 
t he was not too busy to keep an eye on Congress and to 
‘ke aequaintances up on the Hill. Whenever he wanted 
ything, he made his own campaign with Congress. 
3 work was so marvelously efficient that Congress liked 
n, and he had little difficulty in shaping things as he 
nted them. 
His first great advance was made when a bill was passed 
iking a bureau of his office and naming him for chief, with 
2 Yank of colonel. President Harrison vetoed this bill 
the ground that he, alone, had the power to promote 
teers in the Army. This didn’t phase Ainsworth. He 
Sa major and he desired to be a colonel; so he had the 
1 passed again, leaving out of it any reference to himself. 


Then his friends in Congress turned in, and President 
Harrison signed the bill and salved his dignity by appoint- 
ing Ainsworth to the place. 

There were some murmurs of high honors that were 
being paid to a doctor who had ‘‘merely a clerical position,” 
but Ainsworth paid little attention to them. He had his 
work in his bureau behind him, and he cultivated Congress 
so assiduously that most of the men who counted were for 
whatever he asked. He kept a sharp eye to the future, 
now and then getting a bill passed that would be of 
service to him. Presently, the Army awoke to the 
fact that this persistent, alert, capable doctor was a force 


to be reckoned with, 
and growled some more. 
Ainsworth laughed, 
and kept his mind 
on his number every 
minute. 

If Congress wanted any information about any feature 
of the Civil War, Ainsworth had it ready in a short 
time. His system was perfect. It not only saved the 
Government some five hundred thousand dollars a year, 
permanently, but it saved time, which is fully as valuable 
as money when a claims committee or a pension committee 
or a pension board wants to gét away to dinner. Every- 
body leaned on Ainsworth for information, and Ainsworth 
was constantly on tap. He had no trouble about appro- 
priations for his part of the Army’s work. If there was any 
question raised in Washington about the records of the 
Civil War, it was always, ‘‘Ask Ainsworth,’’ and there 
never was a time when Ainsworth couldn’t answer right 
off the bat. - 

Meantime, Ainsworth was cementing himself to people 
who had the right kind of influence. He never over- 
played hishand. At the time of the Spanish War there was 
a bill introduced making the chief of the Record and 
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Pension Bureau a brigadier-general, 
so his rank might be commensurate 
with that of the chiefs of other 
bureaus. It passed. Why not? It 
was mere justice, but nearly every- 
body overlooked the fact that there 
were but three men in Ainsworth’s 
corps. Still, that didn’t matter. 
Ainsworth was a brigadier. 

In the course of time the General 
Staff legislation came along, and 
there was much seesawing and 


whipsawing and double- 
crossing. When things 
were straightened out, 
General Corbin was 
assistant chief of staff, 
and retained his title of 
adjutant-general, which 
he kept until he retired. 
Ainsworth had his glit- 
tering eye fixed on that 
adjutant-generalship. 
Colonel Hall was serv- 
ing as adjutant-general 
after Corbin went out to 
active duty, and Colonel 
Hall is the son-in-law of 
ex-Senator Blackburn, 
of Kentucky. Ains- 
worth knew it would 
make a row to have 
himself made adjutant-general over the 
head of Hall, and he devised or adopted 
the scheme of having the adjutant- 
general’s office abolished and the office of 
military secretary created. 

That sounded well. A compromise was 
fixed with Hall, who was made assistant 
military secretary, and the bill passed. 
Ainsworth was appointed military secre- 
tary, with the rank of major-general, and 

another long step had been taken by the Vermont doctor. 
Things went along for a time with the military secretaries 
pulling together as harmoniously as might be expected. 

Then Ainsworth moved up another step. A bill was 
passed abolishing the office of military secretary, on the 
ground that the system did not work advantageously, and 
restoring the grade of adjutant-general. 


Not a Holiday in Three Years 


F COURSE, he was appointed adjutant-general, and 

there he is now, major-general and adjutant-general, 

and the Army hasn’t recovered yet, but is dumbly wonder- 
ing how it all came about. 

Meantime, Ainsworth hasn’t taken a day of leave in 
three years. Heis constantly on the job, If there are any 
further honors he will garner them and wear them with 
becoming modesty. 

Beside him, all the other politicians in the Army are 
mere children. Watch Ainsworth; for he is young yet, 
and his ambition works twenty-four hours a day. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, is a doctor. 


@ Robert P. Porter, formerly Director of the Census, is 
now the American correspondent of the London Times. 


€ John Mcllhenny, who has been appointed Civil Service 
Commissioner by the President, made his fortune manu- 
facturing tabasco sauce in Louisiana. 
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MONEY AND THE MONEY MARKET 


INCE all investment begins with mone 
S it is important that the investor wit 
savings should know something about 
its functions and the very large part it 
plays in the whole business drama of the 
world. Few stop to realize that money, 
in one sense, is a commodity like wheat and 
corn, and, like wheat and corn, has a defi- 
nite price Eve upon it. When it is scarce, 
like any other commodity, it is dear; when 
it is plentiful, it is cheap. 

For centuries man has been measured by 
the amount of money he owned or con- 
trolled. The lending of money led to the 
organization of banks, and banks, with the 
asset called credit, which enables a man to 
buy or borrow on the strength of his good 
name or his ability, form the backbone of 
business. Money makes credit. The more 
money you have, other things being equal, 
the more credit you get. Credit expands 
the power of money and makes one dollar 
do the work of six. 

Since money is a commodity it has a 
market, because, with any commodity, you 
must provide a place where it can be bought 
and sold and where its values are fixed. It 
is with the money market that the investor 
is concerned. 


What the Money Market Is 


When money is not used, as, for example, 
the hoardings of a miser, it is of no benefit 
to anybody. It is inert power. It is only 
when money is put out to work that it be- 
comes of service, because then it earns more 
money. It may be invested or it may be 
loaned. Many investments comprise a form 
of loans. The money market is made pos- 
sible by the fact that people and corpora- 
tions are conscantly needing money for 
their business and other people and banks 
are lending it to them. Since New York 
is the business centre, and since the New 
York banks make one-fifth of all the loans 
of the country, it is natural that that city 
should also be the financial heart of the 
nation. The money prices it makes are the 
prices that rule everywhere within the 
range of its influence. 

Briefly stated, the money market is the 
place in which the borrowing and lending 
of money are done. The people who bor- 
row pay a certain price for the use of it. 
This price is called interest. Thus interest 
rates figure very prominently in the trans- 
actions of the money market. In the 
popular mind, high interest rates are syn- 
onymous with usury. But high interest is 
sometimes the legitimate development of 
the money market. 

With money you can usually make more 
money. Because business men and corpo- 
rations are constantly in need of money, a 
demand for it is created, and it is this de- 
mand that fixes the price that people have 
to pay for it. 

Many factors go toward shaping the 
state of the money market. For example, 
there has been recently, and still exists, a 
period of extraordinary prosperity, which 
has produced a great deal of money for a 
great many people. But this money has 
been absorbed in many ways, and what is 
ordinarily called “working capital” is used 
up. It has gone into new enterprises, en- 
larged business and railroad and industrial 
improvements. As a result money has be- 
come scarce, and when people want to bor- 
row it—they may be individuals, cities or 
corporations—they have to pay a higher 
price for it than when it was plentiful. 


Call and Time Loans 


There are two important divisions in the 
money market which relate to what are 
commonly known as call and time loans. 
You see reference to these, and the interest 
they bring, on the financial pages of the 
newspapers every day. 

Call money is money that is borrowed 
subject to call, or demand. It may be for 
one day or for three days. Usually, it is for 
one day. The price of call money Is usually 
a pretty fair index of general stock-market 
conditions. When call money yields one, 
two or three per cent. interest, it is said to 
be “easy”; this means that it is plentiful. 
When it yields six, seven or eight per cent., 
it is said to be “firm.” Then it is ecoming 
less plentiful. When the price goes beyond 


ten per cent., it is said to be “stringent.” 
It is then very scarce, 
In times of great financial stringency call 
money has risen to extremely high prices. 
In August, 1890, for example, it went to 186. 
This does not mean that the man who bor- 
rowed one hundred thousand dollars had 
to pay one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
dollars for it. But he had to pay for it at 
the rate of 186 per cent. a year. 
Call-money rates are for the year. The 
usual rate for call money is from two to four 
per cent. Call money is used mostly by 
brokers or speculators who need a large sum 
of money for a short time. They need it 
badly, and they are willing to pay well 
for it. 
Time loans, on the other hand, are just 
what the name indicates. In their case 
money is loaned for a certain time, usually 
thirty, sixty or ninety days. The interest 
rates on timemoney are usually higher than 
those on call money, for the reason that 
such loans keep the money out a consider- 
able time and it is so prevented from being 
worked over again quickly. The interest 
on time money, under ordinary market con- 
ditions, ranges from five to six per cent. 
In both call and time loans the borrower 
must deposit good collateral as security. 
This may be either stocks or bonds. For 
a loan of one hundred thousand dollars 
one would ordinarily deposit securities 
whose market value was not less than one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars. 
This is called “hypothecating”’ securities, 
and is a phrase that you often encounter in 
financial columns. It simply means offer- 
ing stocks or bonds as security for money 
that is borrowed. In the event of the bor- 
rower not being able to pay the loan, the 
collateral is sold by the man or bank that 
loaned it. The banks that hold collateral 
keep a sharp watch on it. In case it is a 
time loan, there might bea “‘slump”’ or de- 
cline in the stock market, and then the 
securities offered as collateral would depre- 
ciate in value. The borrower who had de- 
posited them would be called upon for more 
security to bring the total amount up to 
the original sum required. 


Money Market and Investor 


Many call and time loans are negotiated 
in New York through the medium of bro- 
kers, who for the most part are reputable 
business men who aid in the operation of 
large business deals. They know which 
banks or individuals have large sums of 
money to loan, and act as agents for them. 
Russell Sage was one of the great money 
lenders of Wall Street. He probably had 
more available cash than any other indi- 
vidual in the United States. "Thus he was 
able to take advantage of sudden advances 
in the interest rates. 

What is called a “tightening” of the 
money market is a scarcity of money. 
This may be due to a number of causes. 
You have already seen how the absorption 
of capital, due to widespread prosperity, 
may do it. There are other causes, 

In the fall there is generally a tight 
market, because millions of dollars in actual 
cash must be sent from Wall Street to the 
West to “‘move the crops.” In simpler 
terms, this money is to pay the hands that 
harvest the wheat, corn and other crops. 

The exporting of gold in large quantities 
also causes a scarcity of specie and has a 
decided effect on the money market. 

The United States Government often 
comes to the relief of the money market by 
extending loans to the banks that act as 
depositories, by depositing the customs 
receipts, or by buying bonds. Thus the re- 
quired amount of money is put into circu- 
lation. 

Another feature of the money market 
which is very complicated, and about which 
there is a wide, popular ignorance, is foreign 
exchange. To the layman foreign exchange 
ordinarily consists of exchanging the coin 
of one country for the coin of another. But, 
in reality, foreign exchange is merely an 
equalizing of credits between merchants or 
bankers who live in different countries. If 
an American merchant has a bill against an 
English merchant he executes a bill of ex- 
change forit. Instead of sending it to Lon- 
don for collection he simply takes it to his 
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urrent rates for foreign exchange. 
New York banker who cashed it 
it to his London banking representa- 
¢ correspondent to be held as a credit 
me American merchant buying in 
nd. 
-money market affects the average in- 
‘in a very large way. If money is 
and commanding a high rate of inter- 
ie banks and individuals that have 
is funds will lend it out as cash be- 
it yields a large return. They will not 
it in bonds, for example, which 
yield a smaller return. What is the 
? There isa falling off in the demand 
nds and a consequent decline in their 
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price. This gives the average investor a 
good opportunity to get. bonds at an at- 
tractive figure. 

The great corporations that are con- 
stantly needing money must borrow in 
some way. They cannot borrow the actual 
cash at high rates. They cannot issue 
bonds which are not in demand. The 
result is that they must make their bor- 
rowing as attractive to the lender as possi- 
ble. This is why so many short-term notes 
were issued this year. Money rates were 
high and people have not been buying 
bonds to the extent that they usually do. 
The short-term note pays a higher rate 
of interest than a bond. 


IN THE OPEN 


' 


good old summer time seems to 
ive sizzled with the fake natural 
listory controversy which President 
yelt aroused anew by his public 
ncement of false Nature stories and 
‘otest against their being used, as 
sed by some of the school boards of 
tion, for supplemental reading in 
history. For my part, I find it 
difficult to diagnose my real state 
id on this widely advertised discus- 
No doubt that is because I have no 
ilist’s pretensions, and trust for direc- 
io a fair amount of just ordinary 
n or garden sense. Whatever the 
, the fact is that I scarcely know 
er to take the controversy seriously 
look upon it as a good joke on the 
ional erds that have been thus 
into camp by the publishers — and 
xo at that. 
‘President and John Burroughs, who 
been most prominently connected 
exposing the fakes and the fakers, 
Bien the whole matter very seri- 
indeed, and I suppose, if the truth 
old, that is the way we should all view 
ttempts to trick the children into 
ing spurious natural history data. 
the classic Little Red Riding-Hood 
ilessly tossed aside and our children 
to believe in philanthropic wolves, it 
really seem to be about time that 
one called a halt; and it is a good 
that the President, whose voice will 
around this country at least, should 
spoken so plainly. To expose the 
haracter of the fake natural history 
certain educational boards wish to 
out to the children under the guise 
e animal stories is assuredly doing 
nerican people a good turn. 


A Dull Epidemic 


ave had an epidemic of “true” 
1 stories from the day that a plain 
iaturalist-artist evolved into Seton- 
pson-Thompson-Seton to endow the 
nimals that he had known with all 
oral, not to say religious, perceptions 
n, and thus to introduce them to the 
reading public. 
on the crop has been dull as stories, 
ones which have afforded us the 
st entertainment have so taxed 
redulity with extravagant claims as 
ly to outlive their welcome among 
‘of us that have passed the fairy-tale 
lof literary food. Itis human, I sup- 
‘to lose patience with an author who 
its us with his style and offends us at 
me time with his assumption that we 
| gullible as to accept as his actual 
vation, so he assures us, the startling 
3of his animal kind; but I am not 
re that our annoyance isn’t more 
Se of his interrupting the good read- 
Were getting out of his book than 
se of his endeavors to make over our 
al history. 
9 not believe any of us cares a hang 
xtraordinarily the Seton-Thompson- 
London animals perform just so 
as their feats «are entertainingly 
nd no attempt is made to make us 
'w the fiction as new facts in natural 
y. If the Seton-Thompson animals 
hen to soliloquy, and the Long 
to surgery, they, after all, differ 
e from the ASsop genus upon 
We have been brought up, and we 
pt them with pleasure if their 
rs will only not rob them of their 
‘ke character. That is all we ask: 


Animals in Books and Out of Them 


leave our natural history alone, let us enjoy 
the animal-story fiction for the attractive 
fiction that it is, and do not try to palm it 
off on the children as the real thing in 
Nature study. 


The Daring of the Author 


It is not necessary to particularize where 
several are equally guilty, but this action of 
the President in laying bare the fakes of 
the fakers has brought to light an astound- 
ing revelation of the daring with which the 
most popular of the modern animal-story 
writers have drawn on the realms of fancy 
and clothed the result with the garb of 
realism. The verity of the animal tale of 
our childhood was never questioned, and 
its sponsor was satisfied with an appeal to 
our imagination; but this new brand of 
“true” animal-story tellers, whom the 
President and John Burroughs class as 
Nature fakers, seem not to be satisfied 
with achieving such results, but seek in 
addition to pose as successful explorers 
in the science of natural history. What 
they put forth as discovery is not lack- 
ing in remarkable quality—but it has 
been condemned by men of genuine knowl- 
edge and experience wherever expounded. 
Without straying from the humble path of 
the layman I think I may, in the circum- 
stances, make so bold as to venture the 
mild assertion that, within the last ten 
years, more flapdoodle has been written as 
true animal stories than in all the long 
generations which reach into the dim past 
of nursery literature. 

Perhaps, the element in this new kind 
of animal story which has most impressed 
me, as a fairly intelligent reader of some 
small experience in the woods, is the 
intimacy obviously existing between the 
shyest animals and the animal-story writers. 
Not only do the wildest of the wild with no 
embarrassment go through their perform- 
ance under the eyes and the implied prompt- 
ing of the observer, but some of the most 
wary change their habitual prowling under 
cover of night and frisk about in the broad 
light of day for the benefit of the true 
animal-story writer who wants to get his 
natural history at “‘first hand,’”’ while some 
even go so far in their desire to be the 
better understood by the man-animal as 
to explain, in Esperanto monologue, to the 
half-concealed interpreter, their slightest 
sensations under the various conditions of 
hunger, pursuit and death. 

It seems only necessary for one of these 
authors to go into the woods, and the 
animals hurry to gather and to disport 
themselves; those that are accustomed 
ordinarily to move about singly come in 
pairs or groups of half-dozens, while those 
that have deserted that particular section 
of country scamper back post-haste in their 
eagerness to answer the roll-call and have 
their true characters revealed to the people 
by this new teller of animal tales. 

It is, therefore, evident that not only 
are these new students of animal life 
possessed with the irresistible call of the 
wild, but they are also odorless, and 
diaphanous (not to say transparent), and 
move noiselessly through the woodland 
ether. These are all very wonderful at- 
tributes, but no more wonderful than the 
stories which such abnormal traits and 
such unheard-of opportunities for getting 
the ear, so to say, of animal kind, enable 
them to weave. Itisa fortunate thing that 
such weird gifts of temperament are not 
bestowed generously and especially among 
the game-killers, else we should know too 
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much and soon lose every last one of the 
American wild animals which already are 
too rapidly disappearing. / 

Men who have spent all their lives in the 
woods, either in trapping or in hunting the 
wild folk for purposes of photography, or of 
observation, tell me that the frequency and 
the numbers of animals accredited to the 
sight of these story tellers can only be ex- 
plained by some such supernatural process. 
The little animals of the half-wild land, 
squirrels, rabbits, poreupines, woodchucks, 
skunks, weasels are often visible to knowing 
eyes for purposes of study, but the real 
denizens of the forest that belong to the cat 
family are rarely seen; so rarely as to make 
almost a companion story to that one of 
the Nature fakers which records such re- 
peated and intimate views. 

Wolves, which appear to be a favorite 
subject of the new type of animal-story 
writers, are known to be the most suspicious 
and most difficult to approach or to trap 
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of all the animals in North America. I 
know men, several of them, who have spent 
a quarter of a century each in wilderness 
wandering and study in sections where the 
wolf makes his habitat, and have not seen 
one wolf for every two years of looking. 
But the authors that the President has 
denounced as fakers of natural history see 
wolves, as many of them as they get time 
to write about, on every few weeks’ trip 
they make into the woods. 

Apparently, the usually sly, skulking 
wolves abandon their real character for the 
moment to give the Nature faker copy. 

Between the fairy story of the imagina- 
tive member of this new kind of animal 
interpreter, and the technical article of 
the scientific naturalist, there is room 
for true and trustworthy pictures and 
stories of the life and the habits of wild 
animals, Not only is there room for such 
an interpreter, but there is actual need of 
him, for the majority of scientists are too 
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dull and dry, and the popular authors of 
“true” animal stories have quite robbed us 
of any confidence in the accounts which 
they publish as actual observation and for 
which they claim a new adjustment of 
natural history. The most dependable and 
the most interesting comment on wild 
animal life which we now have outside 
of a few naturalists who, like Burroughs 
and Chapman (to cite two of the leaders 
of thought in this field), charm as well as 
instruct us, is to be found in the hunting- 
exploring-travel articles which come from 
men who lose themselves in the wilderness 
from time to time because of wanderlust, 
or love of Nature, or the hunting instinct, 
or some other equally strong impelling 
force. Not all this kind write interestingly, 
more’s the pity, nor is the story of every 
hunter to be taken in full faith—this field 
has also its fakers—but truth marks the 
average hunter’s tale,and some of them have 
the gift of entertaining. —‘‘ Farr-puay.” 


STAGE CONDITIONS IN AMERICA 


the pit.” That actor could feel, and could 
make others feel. Command of feeling 
does not imply lack of feeling: it only 
denotes mastery of art; and the stage- 
director who does not remember that ele- 
mental truth is strangely forgetful. The 
actor would not live long—and, meanwhile, 
would have no control over his audience— 
who, night after night, should allow him- 
self to be convulsed and shattered by the 
literal, actual realization, in his own person, 
of the terrible emotions of Othello or Lear. 
The heart is by no means greater than the 
head. The effect in acting must be pro- 
duced by the operation of the brain working 
through the imagination and maintaining 
absolute supremacy over the feelings and 
over all the instruments of expression. 
There is no such being in existence as ‘‘a 
merely brainy actor.” Persons of cold, 
abstract intellect—the Herbert Spencer 
order of men—do not seek the stage; but 
“intelligence” often does, and it is never 
“secondary.” The most intellectual actor 
of whom there is record was the late Henry 
Irving; but, while he was a man of extraor- 
dinary mind, he was also a man of deep 
heart. Mediocrity, rebuked by his great- 
ness, while resentfully conscious of his in- 
tellectual force, would deny to him the 
possession of feeling; but the fact is that 
his emotion was prodigious—only, it was 
perfectly controlled. When he acted 
Charles I, or Doctor Primrose, he held his 
auditors in breathless suspense, and often 
they were weeping, all over the theatre; 
and the cause of that effect was that his 
“intelligence” was first, not “secondary”’; 
that the great actor knew how to use his 
feeling, and was not himself subdued by it. 


The View from the Front 


The competent stage-manager will pre- 
scribe the general ‘‘ business” of the play, 
will courteously maintain a rightful disci- 
pline in the dramatic company, will see that 
the scenery and dresses are correct, and 
will carry through a dramatic representa- 
tion in accordance witha prescribed plan. 
The most essential service that such a func- 
tionary can do—while striving to make the 
actors harmonious, and, if possible, happy, 
in their stage relations and in the ful- 
fillment of their duties—is to watch the 
performance from the front; to note its 
virtues as well as its defects; and, while he 
suggests rectification of the faults, to cheer 
his company by recognition of the merits. 
_ The actor is always better for sensible, 
sincere encouragement, and it ought prac- 
tically to be remembered that he should be 
allowed to express his own ideal of a part— 
unless that ideal be manifestly and de- 
monstrably wrong—and should not be 
constrained to fetter and stultify himself by 
striving to embody the ideal formed by 
another mind and arbitrarily thrust upon 
him. Suggestion may prove useful to an 
actor, but no person can be taught to act. 
The executive dramatic faculty is born, not 
made. In former times, while the stage- 
manager maintained the requisite discipline 
of the stage, the actor was not only allowed 
but expected to use his mind, and to play 
his part according to his own ideal of what 
it ought to be. 

After the star system had been estab- 
lished it became customary for the star to 
express his wishes as to ‘“‘stage business” 
and for the auxiliary actors to “support” 
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him according to his desire. Some of the 
stars, such as the elder Booth, were often 
indifferent as to the proceedings of asso- 
ciate players, and their acting suffered in- 
jury because of their indifference. 

An old friend of mine, Clifton W. Tay- 
leure, long since dead, told me that, in his 
youth, he once had to play a little part with 
the elder Booth in Richard III, and that, 
having entered on the wrong side of the 
scene, he, presently, went to the great actor 
and humbly apologized for his blunder, to 
which, he said, Booth kindly answered: 
“Young man, it makes no difference to me: 
only come on. I'll find you.” Other actors, 
like Macready and Barry Sullivan, were 
arrogant, dictatorial and harshly exacting; 
others, like Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Booth, 
Lester Wallack and John McCullough, were 
courteous and considerate. Later, there 
came a time when either the indolence of 
the star or the ignorance of the speculative 
manager opened a lucrative way for the 
incubus of the ‘‘ producer,” and that super- 
fluity has become grafted on the stage. 

A radical error in the stage-management 
of the late Augustin Daly (who was a 
superb stage-director) arose from his pro- 
pensity to insist that every part should be 
acted in strict accordance with his personal 
view of it. “If my actors will only do 
exactly what I tell them to do,” he once 
said to me, “I will never complain of 
them.” It often happened that his views 
were correct, that his suggestions were 
excellent, and that his actors could not 
have taken a wiser course than the one he 
prescribed; but the iron-clad application 
of his rule—or of any man’s rule—would 
inevitably efface individuality in an actor 
and convert him into a machine. There is 
a more or less prevalent notion that acting 
consists in obliteration of the actor by 
means of consummate disguise. That 
notion is erroneous. A personation of 
Hamlet by Edwin Booth should possess the 
spiritual quality of Edwin Booth, not that 
of Mr Brown; just as a painting by Murillo 
should possess the spiritual quality of 
Murillo, not that of Mr. Jones. 
sumption of character is not the effacement 
of an actor. The secret of success—if there 
be a secret—is style. 

Acting is an art, not a business. That is 
the crux of the present condition of the 
American theatre. For the tradesmen who 
now practically control it (allowance being 
duly and gratefully made for an occasional 
exception) success is determined and 
measured, solely and exclusively, by the 
standard of the box office; in a word, by 
money. Those persons do not and cannot 
understand that any human being, unless 
bereft of his senses, would even dream of 
sacrificing the possibility of financial profit 
for the sake of sustaining and promoting 
one of the fine arts. They do not even 
comprehend the fact that, under judicious 
management, financial profit, sufficient to 
satisfy reasonable expectation and moder- 
ate desire, is entirely compatible with an 
artistic administration of the theatre, such 
as would insure the one desirable result— 
good plays, well acted. 

_ In the history of the English stage there 
is, of course, a record of hardship and loss; 
but there is also a record of prosperity and 
gain. Garrick and Kemble made fortunes 
in England; Booth and Jefferson made 
fortunes in America; and all of them 
practically respected their profession, and 
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did nothing base. The same line of con- 
duct is practicable now, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it would, in time, 
meet with recognition and recompense — 
for human nature remains unchanged, and 
the appeal to its finer sense cannot ever 
be made entirely in vain. 

Such a line of conduct, however, is not 
to be expected in a mercenary period. The 
stage has ‘‘fallen on evil days.” The 
pendulum may swing forward again, by 
and by, and the tide may rise again, but no 
indications are now visible that a change 
for the better is near at hand. Every de- 
notement, on the contrary, is indicative of 
the decline of romance and the growth of 
vulgarity and greed. Combinations have 
been made to control all the theatres of the 
country according to the policy of the close 
corporation. The number of regular 
theatres will be reduced. The number of 
music-halls, under the name of vaudeville, 
will be augmented—and the music-hall is 
the deadly foe of the theatre. 


The Forlorn Hope of the Stage 


The race of trained, accomplished, com- 
pevens actors, rapidly dwindling, will soon 

ave passed away, and no new actors of 
equal qualification are rising to fill the void. 
Richard Mansfield, E. S. Willard, John 
Hare, Edward Terry, Ellen Terry, Helena 
Modjeska, Ada Rehan, Mrs. Fiske, and a 
few others, survivors of a better time, may, 
perhaps, for a little while keep alive the 
memory of the finer traditions of acting; 
but it will be only for a little while. The 
stage, already ‘‘orientalized,” will, more 
and more, be devoted to ornate spectacle, 
“crank” experiment, and all forms of fad 
and folly that the ingenuity of the “‘amuse- 
ment”’ monger can invent. 

“I keep a department store,” says Mr. 
Charles Frohman. 

“The dollar-sign is the sign of success,” 
says Mr. Henry Miller. 

‘I shall make another million out of my 
three plays,” exclaims Mr. David Warfield. 

“Give the pee-pul what they want,” 
vociferates the whole chorus of button- 
making speculators, all over the land; 
and the obvious ‘‘want”’ of the pee-pul, 
considering what they accept, in all our 
great cities, would seem to be trash. 

Such are the conditions that environ the 
American actor. To say this is to incur 
the obloquy of being ‘‘a back number,” “‘a 
reactionary” and ‘‘a worshiper of the 
past.” So be it. Yet it happens that the 
writer of these words has, for half a century, 
advocated every movement tending to 
advance the welfare of the stage and, as far 
as possible, the recognition of every actor 
who has shown a spark of genius or an im- 
pulse of noble design. There are actors 
now—few in number, but fine in talent — 
for example, Julia Marlowe, Viola Allen, 
Robert Mantell, E. H. Sothern, N. C. 
Goodwin and Otis Skinner—whom it is a 
delight to honor, and who have no reason 
to complain of lack of appreciation: actors 
by whom, if their powers could only be 
practically and successfully combined, the 
vocation of acting and the administration 
of the theatre might be rescued from the 
rapacious hands of trade; but, for the 
present, and until the public mind is 
chastened and purified by calamity and 
suffering, as inevitably it will be, they are 
powerless to accomplish any reform. 
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—but no two alike 


Thatof itself shouldcon- ye 7 . 
vince you of the splendid D I 
service we give. Every 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket or 
Rain-Coat that we make 
to order possesses indi= 
viduality, because it is 
made to suit the personal 
taste of the woman who 
orders it. 

You will not findanother 
woman wearing a dupli- 
cate of your suit if we 
inake it. 

You are sure of being 
stylishly dressed because 
we offer you none but the 
latest New York Styles 
to select from. 

Then if youarenotsatis- 
fied with completed gar- 
ments we refund your 
money. We assume all 
risks — even of your meas- 
urements being inaccu- 
rately taken. 
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4% Interest 
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Send to-day for free booklet ‘A’ 
telling all about our system 6 
Banking by Mail. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 

Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00 
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with its succession of bloom and fragrance, from 
white flowers which vie with the last snow in purity 
procession of dainty and delicate, as well as rich and 
blossoms to the hardy kinds which defy the first frosts, dt | 
to be enclosed by a living fence which will set off rather th 
obscure its beauty. 4 
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is the ideal hedge for boundaries. Strong and sturdy, it wi f 
stands the lowest temperature and never winter-kills. || 
green in the South and practically so in the North. In Ji | 
and July it bears dainty white flowers. Large, stocky plan ‘ 
2 to 3 feet, $5 per 100; $45 per 1000, carriage charges Prep] 
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Believes He is a Genius 


HE most widely-discussed young liter- 
‘ary man in the United States to-day 
George Sylvester Viereck, the poet. 
, in a decade, perhaps, has any young 
m been so unanimously accused of 
-a genius. And Viereck agrees very 
rtily with his accusers. At twenty- 
_years of age he has produced a volume 
erse that has kicked up more controversy 
inspired more ‘“‘letters to the editor” 
a any similar book in years. Ina way, 
; the Keats episode all over again, but 
athe characteristic twentieth-century 
ption, aptly expressed by Viereck as 
bws: ‘‘I want to be heard while I am 
ag, and I don’t want to starve. I be- 
ein activity, even if it is about myself.”’ 
nlike the shy and sensitive poet of tra- 
yn, Viereck does not object to acting as 
own press-agent or to hitching his 
iot to the star of exploitation. In fact, 
excessive overflow of himself has made 
a literary exhibit without precedent, 
1in an age of “best-selling” fictionists, 
sometimes write with torches. 
ome one asked Viereck the other day if 
minded the criticism that was being 
ged upon his young head; whereupon 
pointed to his face, which was freshly 
gurned. ‘“‘That is the only roast I ever 
that hurt,” he said. 
iereck has had an interesting career. 
father, Louis Viereck, who was a mem- 
of the German Reichstag for years, 
e to the United States ten years ago 
become a correspondent of a Berlin 
me per. Now, he conducts a German 
thly. His mother was a native of 
ornia. The poet was educated at the 
ic schools and was subsequently gradu- 
. from the College of the City of New 
‘x. At thirteen he had written prose for 
German newspapers. His first poems, 
th were published in German, attracted 
attention of critics. It was not until 
pelea of his volume in English, 
th contained translated versions of his 
er work and some more ambitious 
ns, that the storm-clouds of alternate 
se and condemnation broke about him. 
tereck has to work for his living, and is 
wssociate editor of one of the leading 
ews. There is no fine frenzy about 
-unless he is talking about himself. 
is short, blond and fair, with blue eyes 
distinctively Teutonic features. 
sked the other day how it felt to be 
led a genius and to be “‘shot through 
_ the splendors of Heine, Swinburne 
| Keats,’ as one of his enthusiastic 
es has said of him, he replied: ‘‘I 
bear the laurels lightly.’ Napoleon is 


k Rode Pegasus for a Prize 


f a Methodist preacher. Some time 
igo I concluded to save a part of my 
il salary each month that I might have 

ething to keep myself and family in 
tage. At the end of the first month I 
by close economy saved and put away 
ity-five dollars. 
ne day I picked up a standard maga- 
which is Eoblished: in New York City. 
pai through it my eye was caught 
an advertisement which read some- 

g like this: 


ng Poems Wanted—We Pay Big 
| Royalty 


pblish and popularize. We write 
usi¢ to words, arrange, and secure 
pytight, free of charge. A success- 

song will make you rich. If you 
We written a song poem, send it to 
/ at once. We charge nothing for 
‘amination, and, if not what we 
ant, we will return. 


hat’s just what I’ve been looking 
I said to myself. I had written what 
nsidered a pretty little song poem one 
during my leisure moments, more to 
(se my fancy and to satisfy a somewhat 
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one of his favorite figures. Speaking of 
Napoleon, he said: ‘‘I suppose Napoleon 
would have bored me, for he would have 
wanted to talk constantly about himself, 
and I would have wanted to do the very 
same thing.” 

Viereck has just completed a novel en- 
titled The House of the Vampire, which 
will be published this autumn. He says 
that it solves the problem of literary 
absorption. His theory is that most great 
men of genius absorb the talent of other 
people. In succeeding novels—for he will 
abandon verse for a brief interval—he will, 
to use his own words, “‘solve the problem 
of good and bad, and the social problem.” 

Despite the flood of conflicting opinion 
about his work and the incessant play of 
his own personality, the fact remains that 
he has the promise of real power. 


Cheap Fiction 


iE publishers who are bewailing the 
decreased sales of fiction should re- 
member two things: first, that few novels 
now written are really worth the published 
price of $1.50; second, that the fifty-cent 
reprints of popular novels have educated 
(or debased, whichever you choose) the 
book-buying public. 

In England the three-volume novel is 
classed with the dodo, and its six-shilling 
successor will before long be exhibited, 
under glass, in the British Museum, to 
lovers of antiquities. 

Publishers will learn that one hundred 
thousand novels sold on the basis of a fifty- 
cent list price will yield greater profits than 
two thousand at $1.50. The authors will 
codperate with them on the principle of 
small profits and large sales. Standardized 
methods of manufacturing and a more 
intelligent and, therefore, more economical 
system of marketing the books will follow 
by a natural process of evolution. 

Cheap novels prevail now; but lower- 
priced novels will mark the future. 


Gertrude Atherton’s Return 


ERTRUDE ATHERTON recently re- 
turned to the United States, after a 
long stay abroad, which was distinguished 
by two events: her quarrel with the London 
Times, in which, in effect, she is said to have 
told that staid, old newspaper what she 
thought of it; and the completion of a 
novel to which the culminating and most 
dramatic event is the fall of San Francisco. 
New literary lights and ‘‘best sellers” 
may rise, blink and then go out; but Mrs. 
Atherton maintains the integrity of her 
position. She was born in California, 


poetic nature than anything else. So I at 
once put this treasured poem into an en- 
velope and forwarded it to the company, 
my heart beating high with the hope that 
I would soon realize a snug sum of money 
from it. 

In a few days a letter came from the 
music publishers which contained the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘The song poem you sent us was 
exceedingly clever, and, when set to music 
and published, will no doubt make a hit. 
In fact, yours is the best song poem we 
have examined for a long time. Now, if 
you will send us twenty-five dollars, the 
cost of getting out plates and printing pro- 
fessional copies of the song, we will assume 
all expense of writing suitable music to the 
words, copyrighting, ete., and pay you a 
royalty of forty per cent. on all copies 
sold.”’ 

Of course, I sent them the money I had 
saved. I was very confident that I would 
soon be in comfortable financial cireum- 
stances, for the company informed me in 
an inclosed circular that a successful song 
often netted the writer five thousand dol- 
lars. 

But I was disappointed. The music com- 
pany was never heard from again. After 
many pressing letters were sent them, I did 
receive a sample copy of my song, but it 


educated in California, and has written all 
around the world. Left a widow at an 
early age, she determined on a literary 
career. But she studied life first. She is 
healthy, a brilliant talker, and has a most 
engaging personality. For some years she 
has had a home at Munich, in Germany, 
where she has done most of her recent liter- 
ary work. She is one of the few successful 
women novelists who write their stories 
from the beginning on the typewriter. 
Most of them write out the novel first by 
long-hand and, then, have it copied or dic- 
tate it to a stenographer. Mrs. Atherton 
has the newspaper man’s idea that the best 
way to write your story is to do it right on 
the machine. 

Mrs. Atherton expects to spend some 
time in the United States. She has not 
been to California since the earthquake 
and fire, through which ordeal she passed. 
To her the city by the Golden Gate is a 
character that has lived, died, and will 
never come back again. Incidentally, 
Mrs. Atherton believes that the tendency of 
fiction is toward timeliness. ‘‘Love,’’ she 
said the other day, “‘is ceasing to be the 
principal theme, but will be one of the 
necessary things. The novels of the future 
will be hinged on world events and pressing 
problems.” 


The Youthful Barry 


ee picturesqueness and variety of ex- 
perience, Richard Barry is in a class by 
himself. He had produced a novel when 
he was barely nineteen years of age. It 
was written in a newspaper office at the 
rate of a chapter a day, and each install- 
ment was whirled off to the printer as soon 
as it was written. At twenty-three he had 
recorded one of the memorable modern feats 
of war correspondence, the putting through 
of the first big story of the fall of Port 
Arthur. He recently backed this up with a 
“‘~human document” book about the war. 
Now, at twenty-five, he is longing for 
new worlds to conquer. Incidentally, he is 
writing a novel. His home is in his type- 
writer and his ambition is world-wide. 
Barry has overcome a good many re- 
buffs. One of these occurred just before he 
started for the Orient. He had been work- 


ing as reporter on the Los Angeles Times. | 


He went to General Harrison Gray Otis, 
who owned the paper, and said: ‘‘I want to 
go to the war as correspondent.”’ 

The old man looked at him for a minute 


and answered: ‘‘You want to get into the | 


papers, do you?” 
“Yes,” replied Barry. 


“Well,” said the General, ‘“‘go over and | 


get shot. We'll give you half a column.” 


OW I LOST MY SAVINGS 


was poorly gotten up. No royalty has ever 
been received, and a sure never will be, 
for I have learned that the company had 
no facilities whatever for introducing a 
one Thus my first month’s savings were 
ost. 

Since then I have been investing my 
money in loans and real estate. Last year 
I bought some lots in a suburban town. 
The street-car line has recently been ex- 
tended from the city to this little village, 
and my lots have already increased in 
value. —W.D.N., 


A School-Ma’am’s Savings Gone 


] AM a superannuated old maid school- 
ma’am. Some twenty-odd years ago it 
occurred to me that I ought to be laying 
something by for old age, and, a building 
and loan association having been started 
in our little town, I subscribed for ten 
shares of stock for which I paid in five 
dollars monthly. 

Out of a forty-dollar salary five dollars 
is a pretty big investment, and it re- 
shincl: self-denial and economy to enable 
me to keep up the payments. In some- 
thing less than ten years the stock matured 
and I became the almost incredulous 
owner of $1000. 


Are Your Sox Insured? 


““That’s the second pair 
of sox I’ve gone through 
inside of a week. No 
matter what I pay for 
them, they seem to 

wear out just as 

quickly. Guess I’ll 

have to start wear- 

» ing leather stock- 
7 ings.’’ 

Small wonder our 
friend is disgusted. 
He has aright to ex- 
pect value and com- 

» fort for his money. 


And he would 
get it, too, if he 
only knew of 
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Hosiery. 
By a new process of combining certain 
yarns, we are able to manufacture hose 
which are not only most comfortable and 
attractive in appearance, but which we 
guarantee /o wear six months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


**We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox 
or Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- 
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us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer."’ 


You pay no more for them than the ordinary 
kind, but get five to ten times longer service. 
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Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


Men’s Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast colors — Black; Tan 
(light ordark) ; Pearland Navy 
Blue. Sizes 9to12. LEgyp- 
tian Cotton (medium or light 
weight) sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one 
size—assorted colors if de- 
sired—six months’ guarantee 
ticket with each pair. 
Per box of six pairs . $200 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof 
Hosiery. lf your's doesn’t, we'll sup- 
ply you direct, shipping charges pre- : : 
paid upon receipt of price. I.ook for er TEA 
our trade mark —don't let any dealer flo proof 
deceive you with inferior goods. TRRDE HARI 


Write for Free Booklet 


If you want to know how to do 
away with darning and discomfort, 
read what delighted wearers say. 
The booklet is free for the asking. 
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602 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Women’s Holeproof 
Stockings 

Fast colors — Black; Tan. 
Sizes 8 to 11. Extra rein- J 
forced garter tops. Egyptian 
cotton, sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one 
size—assorted colors if de- 
sired—six months’ guaran- 
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Ordinary 
suspenders 
bind; there’s 
little or no 
give to them, 
and they sel= | 
dom are long 
enough. The 
young man of | 
actionand the 
growing boy need plenty . 
of room for chest, shoulder, — 
back and muscle expansion. 


President Suspenders are easy—the back 
slides with every move. No pulling or tug- 
ging, no strain — which means not only most 
comfort, but longest service, for there’s 
nothing to weaken them. It really means 
Economy to pay 50 cents for President 
| Suspenders instead of buying a half dozen 
pairs of 25 cent suspenders, which won’t 
wear as long as a single pair of Presidents. 


For men there are LIGHT, MEDIUM and HEAVY 
weights. EXTRA LONG for tall men. Young men 
| should ask for LIGHTWEIGHT LISLE Presidents, 


regular size. 
For boys under 16 years 
we make a special size. 
If your dealer has none, buy of us by 
mail. We will return your money if 
you are not satisfied after 3 days wear. 
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Franklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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‘ur 83 books for inventors mailed on receipt of6cts. stamps 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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The next question was—how to invest 
it. I was shamefully ignorant of the ways 
of business, as most women are, and I had 
no near male relatives upon whose counsel 
I could rely. I studied the stock-market 
reports, but I comprehended them not. 
The newspapers and magazines of the day 
overflowed with advertisements of brokers 
and real-estate agents in the far West, 
soliciting loans secured by mortgage on 
real estate and bearing interest from seven 
to ten per cent. This was what I wanted, 
and I finally wrote to an advertising firm 
in a Western city who responded promptly, 
inviting investigation and offering me for 
my $1000 a mortgage on a house in their 
city worth $3000 which would pay me seven 
per cent. interest. 

I did not send the money until I had “‘in- 
vestigated.” I wrote to the postmaster 
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requesting information as to the standing 
of my correspondents; response entirely 
favorable. en I wrote to the recorder 
of deeds requesting information as to the 
value of the property in question, and as 
to its ownership; the response in this case 
also was satisfactory. 

Finally I sent the money and received 
in return note and mortgage as agreed upon. 
For seven years the interest was paid 
promptly, without default. Then came a 
time when the payment due did not arrive; 
there was more correspondence with re- 
quests for delay and promises of ultimate 
payment. At last I received notice that 
the owner of the property had failed; 
his estate was in the Bankruptcy Court, 
and I must take my chances with other 
creditors. 

The business now was clearly beyond my 


depth and it was necessary to engage a 
lawyer. My home lawyer placed the mat- 
ter in the hands of a firm of lawyers, the 
first result being a notice that taxes on 


ae 
esir- 
able. To meet these expenses I sent fifty 


the property were due and must be 
also that a renewal of insurance was 


dollars to the Western lawyers. 


I must not lengthen my story by telling 


of the worries and anxieties of the two years 
that elapsed before the accounts were— 


what the lawyers called—settled. Suffi- 


cient to say that, of my ten hundred and 
fifty dollars plus lost interest, I received 
in full settlement just $267.75, out of which 
I paid my home lawyer’s fees. 

What the property sold for, and what 
the expenses were for which the balance of 
my money was expended, I never found 
out. Ke 1D), die 


WHERE WE GO TO BE AMUSED 


comes along, he can always get a profit- 
able engagement. They are strong on the 
occult at Newport. They like to delve 
into hidden mysteries. Let a swarthy 
person with a turban and a line of talk 
about Babism appear, and his pleasant 
summer is assured. 

The high-water mark was reached when 
one enormous plutocrat brought from New 
York a whole comic-opera company, with 
enlarged chorus and pony ballet, up to his 
dinner, and the guests had a merry, merry 
time for two hours, and forgot one another 
and themselves, ever and anon chucking 
priceless orchids—orchids are always price- 
less, you know—and buttered buns at those 
on the stage who met their fancy. 

Vaudeville artists have been held in high 
favor. It was so perfectly killing to have 
Swat and McSwat bounce in after the fillet 
and beat one another over the head with 
slap-sticks to the accompaniment of dia- 
logue like this: ‘‘Who was that I seen you 
on the street with this mornin’?” ‘That 
was my wife.” ‘Gee, I thought it wuz a 
dawg.” That’s the kind of stuff that 
rouses the Newport intellect. 

They have fancy-dress balls, too, where 
the only requirement is that everybody 
shall spend as much as possible on cos- 
tumes. It doesn’t make any difference 
what the costume is. It is only absolutely 
necessary that one shall have squandered 
money regardless on it. Novelty is the 
ery, and if you cannot be really novel, be as 
novel as you can be. Of course, it may be 
said that a fancy-dress ball is a reasonably 
well-known form of entertainment; but 
when a.charming débutante packs in a few 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of seed 
pearls on a costume made to represent 
‘the Diver,” something has been attained, 
to say the least. 

All these are mere diversions. The real, 
substantial, consuming occupation of New- 
port is bridge whist. It has superseded 
everything. Year before last, bridge was 
played in the various houses, but that grew 
irksome, and the ladies rented the little 
rustic cottage that is known as the Travers’ 
place, out by Gooseberry Island, and 
played there. This was mcre conve- 
nient and enabled the winners to detain the 
losers until settlements were made. This 
year the Ladies’ Bridge Whist Club has 
branched out. The Bennett house, opposite 
the Casino, has been rented, and the game 
goes on every afternoon. Facility at bridge 
makes for social distinction. It also helps 
out for expenses, for Newport plays for 
high stakes and demands rigid settlement. 

Bridge has changed the entire social 
aspect of the place. The dinners are rushed 
through so the game may begin. It is as 
impossible to rank well in Newport and not 
play bridge as it is for a mere outsider to 
land on one of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish’s 
dinner-lists. The afternoon game at the 
club-house begins at luncheon-time and 
lasts until dinner-time. It is feverish and 
exciting. Women gamble with an inten- 
sity not seen in a men’s club-house, and 
they all gamble. At night they scatter for 
their various engagements, but as soon as 
the last course is hurried through they start 
in again. The colony is bridge crazy. 

Losses, according to common report, are 
large enough, but necessity has curtailed 
the plunging of some of the devotees, 
Newport is very poor this year. They 
were asking conundrums in the Reading- 
Room—the exclusive men’s club—and one 
sad young man propounded this: ‘When 
is a millionaire not a millionaire?” 


(Continwed from Page 9) 


“In 1907,” groaned everybody there in 
chorus. 

That was the right answer. It seems 
that many of our leading millionaires— 
particularly our leading Newport million- 
aires—are in deplorable conditions of 
poverty. Some of them positively do not 
know where their next million is coming 
from. They are trying to hide their mis- 
fortunes as best they can, but there are 
certain evidences of distress that cannot be 
concealed. Several members of the colony 
who have not been mentioned in print in 
years except as conspicuous examples of 
our most exclusive plutocratic set have 
been seen on the Shore Drive this season in 
last year’s make of automobiles. One 
well-upholstered plute has been obliged to 
buy his cigarettes of a vulgar tradesman, 
instead of having them made especially for 
himself with gold monograms on them, and 
his wife has her hair done by the lady from 
the store in the Casino instead of by her 
own private and personal hairdresser. 
The pinch is so acute that the best one host 
could do in the way of entertainment for 
the few minutes of the dinner before the 
bridge tables were brought out was to hire 
a troupe of negro minstrels. Compare that 
with a whole comic-opera company—and 
this black-face attempt was made by a 
Pittsburg millionaire, at that! 

One-half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives, and neither does the 
other half, as has been observed by some 
philosopher; but this revelation ‘of the 
pathetic situation among the Newport 
millionaires will certainly awaken pity in 
every breast. Locked behind the bronze 
doors of their seventy-five-room cottages 
—at such times as they are not playing 
bridge—they are suffering acutely. Many 
a society queen has wept for hours in her 
boudoir over the shame of coming to New- 
por with thirty trunks, when she should 

ave brought a hundred. So desperate 
are the straits in some households that the 
Pomeranians are fed on common dog- 
biscuits, and their special nurses compelled 
to look after the children also. 

Take the Newport view, and it is a crime 
for a millionaire to lose money. The idea 
is firmly rooted in those Newport minds 
that the elect are guaranteed great for- 
tunes by the Constitution—whatever that 
may be—and when the public breaks away 
from the traditions and scoffs at the en- 
tailments it naturally causes deep resent- 
ment. The stock market is primarily a 
place for the support of Newport. It 
causes much indignation at the Casino and 
the Reading-Room that Newporters should 
be harassed by the shrinkage in value of 
their securities simply because the absence 
of the public from the market caused a rich 
man’s panic. Newport thinks it is the 
publie’s duty to maintain prices, to keep in 
the market for Newport’s especial benefit. 
Inasmuch as the public has refused to do 
this for the present, Newport is feeling the 
pinch of poverty. It would exasperate 
any man to see his fortune shrink from 
twenty millions to ten, and to have his 
favorite security plunge from 287 to 89. 
Moreover, the residents of Newport are 
shrieking loudly. The market-man, who 
has been accustomed to send twenty 
pounds of meat to a marble castle and 
charge for a hundred, has discovered that 
these impoverished housewives are check- 
ing up the bills. The servants—and there 
are more servants in Newport than in any 
place of similar population in the world— 
are feeling the pangs. 


One frugal lady, compelled by stern 
necessity to polish her own tiara, pro- 
claimed that ihe would pay the caterer but 
forty-seven cents a day, each, for food for 
her retinue. Other frugal housewives 
grabbed at the idea. Economy is the 
watchword—except at bridge. The big- 
gest New York jewelry store that has a 
branch in the Casino, knowing the situation, 
will not open this year, and the leading 
dressmaker — pardon, ‘‘Robes et man- 
teaux’’—who has been at Newport since 
there was a Newport, almost, will not show 
her wares. Oh, they are in desperate case 
—except at bridge! 

They moan about it in private—this 
rich man’s panic that has made them all 
so poor. They use it in their business, too; 
for one scion of a family that has been 
guilty of predatory wealth for a century 
earnestly told his coal dealer, to whom he 
owed two thousand dollars, that eight 
hundred of it was all he could pay, he was 
so impoverished. His fortune, he said, 
had been reduced from fifteen millions to 
half that amount, and he was utterly as- 
tonished when the coal dealer intimated 
that, in his opinion, even half of fifteen 
millions is a pretty fair amount of small 
change. 

Still, the Newporters are an adaptable 
people. They are making the best of this 
frightful embarrassment. They are cur- 
tailing everywhere—except at bridge. If 
there is visiting to be done they hire Billy 
Corrigan for a dollar and a half an hour and 
ride with him with the same sense of supe- 
riority they had on view so conspicuously 
when they went out with coachman and 
tiger. Besides, Billy knows what is going 
on. 

Newport does what it has to do. There 
was that time, a few years ago, when a 
gipsy fortune-teller wandered inside the 
iron gates of a vast estate and sought to 
tell the fortunes of the maids at the below- 
stairs door. She was a clever gipsy, and 
she told clever fortunes. Presently news 
of her accomplishments filtered upstairs, 
and some of the ladies sent for her. It was 
very dull that summer. Not a new fakir 
had happened along. The old palmists and 
clairvoyants and necromancers were worn 
out. They couldn’t furnish a thrill. 

The fortune-teller became popular. She 
went from place to place—or, rather, from 
palace to palace—predicting destinies, 
One afternoon she was in a boudoir and 
she threw a fit and announced, ‘‘I see 
trouble coming,” in a shivery sort of a 
voice. ‘Some gentleman who thinks 
another gentleman is too attentive to his 
wife will shoot the other gentleman at the 
Casino at nine o’clock on the night of the 
nineteenth of August.” 

It was all very trembly and exciting. 
Whom could it be? The gipsy gave the 
details. The aggrieved gentleman was to 
walk in and say, just like Corse Payton: 
“Ah, you villain, I have you now! Take 
that!”” Then he was to shoot—bang! 
And the other gentleman was to die in 
terrible agony, right there on the floor, in 
the midst of all the gayety and merriment. 

The gipsy had given ample warning. 
She made the prediction two weeks in ad. 
vance of the gory event. Next day the 
whole colony was buzzing with the news. 
Whom was it to be? Those two weeks 
were full of excitement. 

The night came, the fatal nineteenth 
of August. Ben Richards, who was then 
Chief of Police, had his entire force at 
the Casino, and he pressed in most of the 
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ibers of the fire department as special 
. All was agog, as John Gilpin said 
s dispatch. And a strange thing hap- 
d. There were more people at dinner 
aat night at the Casino than had been 
2 at any one time for five years! 
ne o'clock arrived. Nobody was 
i. Half-past nine. Nothing doing. 
waiter had dropped a tray it is impos- 
to predict what would have occurred, 
ybody was at such a strain. You see, 


Jewport folks knew Newport. Most of 
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h I could not take the stand on that 
f. Welch is the brains of the organi- 
n: you mightn’t think it, but he’sa 
brilliant man—he might have made 
at reputation in business if he’d been 
ght—and, with this woman’s help, 
carried out some really astonishing 
nes. His manner is clumsy; he knows 
bless you, but it’s the only manner 
in manage, and she is so adroit she 
ugar-coat even such a pill as that and 
eople to swallow it. I don’t know 
aing about the Italian who is working 
‘them down here. But a gang of the 
h-Vaurigard-Sneyd type has tentacles 
er the Continent; such people are in 
iwith sharpers everywhere, you see.” 
tes,” Cooley interpolated, ‘“‘and with 
little lambkins, too.” 
Vell,”’ chuckled Cornish, “‘ that’s the 
they make their living, you know.” 
-o on and tell him the rest of it,’’ urged 


Bout Lady Mount-Rhyswicke,” said 
sh, ‘‘it seems strange enough, but she 
_perfect right to her name. She is a 
eal older than she looks, and I’ve 
| she used to be remarkably beautiful. 
hird husband was Lord George Mount- 
wicke, a man who’d been dropped 
his clubs, and he deserted her in 1903, 
he has not divorced him. It is said 
she is somewhere in South America; 
ver, as to that I do not know.” 
_ Cornish put the very slightest possi- 
m “See on the word ‘‘know,” and 


eded: 

ve heard that she is sincerely attached 
n and sends him money from time to 
when she has it—though that, too, is 
‘hand information. She has been dé- 
ever since her first divorce. 


| pretty far in the world, though I 
she’s a good deal the best of this 
. Exactly what her relations to the 
3are I don’t know, but I imagine that 
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d the other while they get their woolly 
clipped. I suppose the two of ’em 
}ed what was in every hand we held, 
th I’m sure they needn’t have gone to 
Youble! Fact is, I don’t see why they 
red about goin’ through the form of 
Y cards with us at all. They could 
taken it away without that! Whee!” 
ooley whistled loud and long. ‘‘And 
is loads of wise young men on the 
‘now, hurryin’ over to take our places 
2 pens. Well, they can have mine! 
ty, Mellin: nobody would come up to 
i me in the Grand Central in New 
and try to sell us greenbacks just as 
‘asreal. But we come over to Hurope 
eur pockets full o’ money and start in 
® the Big City with Jesse James in a 
mustache on one arm, and Lucresha 
line an assumed name on the 


/am afraid I agree with you,’ said 
sh; “though I must say that, from all 
*, Madame de Vaurigard might put an 
“phere about a thing which would de- 
} almost any one who wasn’t on his 
+» When a Parisienne of her sort is 
) at all she’s irresistible.” 


4 yet they have managed, so far, 
d any difficulty with the Paris 
, and, I’m sorry to say, it might be 
to actually prove anything against 

You couldn’t prove that anything 
rooked last night, for instance. For 
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THE SATURDAY 


them were afraid to go to the Casino, but all 
of them went, because all of them were 
afraid to stay away. There is so much idle 
talk in a place like Newport, you know. 
Still, that was butanincident. The Social 
Trust regarded it as a good joke, after it 
was all over, and good jokes are rare in 
Newport, except to the outsiders who go 
to look on for a time. Newport is obliv- 
ious to the rest of the world, doesn’t give a 
polite hoot what the rest of the world 
thinks or says, but devotes all energies to 
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that matter, I don’t suppose you want to. 
Mr. Cooley wishes to accept his loss and 
bear it, and I take it that that will be your 
attitude, too. In regard to the note you 
gave Sneyd, I hope you will refuse to pay; 
I don’t think that they would dare press 
the matter.’’ 

“Neither do I,’’ Mr. Cooley agreed. ‘“‘I 
left a silver cigarette-case at the apart- 
ment last night, and, after talkin’ to Cor- 
nish a while ago, I sent my man for it with 
a note to her that'll make ’em all sit up 
and take some notice. The gang’s all there 
together, you can be sure. I asked for 
Sneyd and Pedlow in the office and found 
they’d gone out early this morning leavin’ 
word they wouldn’t be back till midnight. 
And, see here; I know I’m easy, but some- 
how I believe you're even a softer piece 0’ 
meat than Iam. I want you to promise 
me that whatever happens you won’t pay 
hate On... 

Mellin moistened his lips in vain. 
could not answer. 

“T want you to promise me not to pay 
it,” repeated Cooley earnestly. 

“1 promise,” gasped Mellin. 

4 “You won’t pay it no matter what they 
0?” 

“ No.”’ 

This seemed to reassure Mr. Cooley. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got to hustle to 
get my car shipped and make the train. 
Cornish has finished his job down here 
and he’s goin’ with me. I want to get out. 
The whole thing’s left a mighty bad taste 
in my mouth, and I'd go crazy if I didn’t 
get away from it. Why don’t you jump 
into your clothes and come along, too?” 

belvcant. 
“Well,” said the young man with a sym- 
athetic shake of the head, ‘‘you certainly 
ook sick. It may be better if you stay in 
bed till evening: a train’s a mighty mean 
eee for the day after. But I wouldn’t 

ang around here too long. If you want 
money, all you have to do is to ask the hotel 
to cash a check on your home bank; they’re 
always glad to do that for Americans.”’ 
He turned to the door. ‘‘Mr. Cornish, if 
you're goin’ to help me about shippin’ the 
car, I’m ready.” 

“So am I. Good-by, Mr. Mellin.” 

““Good-by,” Mellin said feebly—‘‘and 
thank you.” 

Young Cooley came back to the bedside 
and shook the. other’s feverish hand. 
““Good-by, ole man. I’m awful sorry it’s 
all happened, but I’m glad it didn’t cost 
you quite as much money as it did me. 
Otherwise I expect it’s hit us about equally 
hard. I wish—I wish I could find a nice 
one’’—the youth gulped over something 
not unlike a sob—‘‘as fascinatin’ as her!”’ 

Most people have had dreams of ap- 
proaching dangers in the path of which 
their bodies remained inert; when, in 
spite of the frantic wish to fly, it was im- 
peels to move, while all the time the 

orror crept closer and closer. This was 
Mellin’s state as he saw the young man 
going. It was absolutely necessary to ask 
Cooley for help, to beg him for a loan. 
But he could not. 

He saw Cooley’s hand on the door-knob; 
saw the door swing open. 

“Good-by, again,’’ Cooley said; 
good luck to you!” 

Mellin’s will strove desperately with the 
shame that held him silent. 

The door was closing. 

“Oh, Cooley!” called Mellin hoarsely. 

Sevess a What. 

‘‘J-j-just good-by,” said Mellin. 

And with that young Cooley was gone. 


He 


ce 


and 


IX 
MULTITUDINOUS clangor of bells 
and a dozen neighboring chimes rang 

noon; then the rectangular oblongs of 
hot sunlight that fell from the windows 


upon the carpet of Mellin’s room began ‘ 


EVENING POST 


the pursuit of pleasure. At the present 
time its idea of sublimated pleasure is 
bridge whist. Next year it may be some- 
thing else, for the fever of winning and 
losing will burn itself out. Nor will the 
resent pinch of poverty remain forever. 

he public will come back into the market 
as surely as the market remains for the 
public to come back to. 

For it is the publie’s business to main- 
tain these Newport fortunes as they are. 
What else is the public for? 


P GER Opse lel: -k 


nae to shift their angles and move 
eastward. From the stone pavement of 
the street below came the sound of horses 
pawing and the voices of waiting cabmen; 
then bells again, and more bells; clamor- 
ing the slow and cruel afternoon into the 
past. But all was silent in Mellin’s room, 
save when, from time to time, a long, shud- 
dering sigh came from the bed. 

The unhappy young man had again 
drawn the coverlet over his head, but not 
to sleep: it was more like a forlorn and 
desperate effort to hide, as if he crept into 
a hole, seeking darkness to cover the shame 
and fear that racked his soul. For though 
his shame had been too great to let him 
confess to young Cooley and ask for help, 
his fear was as great as his shame; and it 
increased as the hours passed. In truth 
his case was desperate. Except the people 
who had stripped him, Cooley was the only 
person in all of Europe with whom he had 
more than a very casual acquaintance. 
At home, in Cranston, he had no friends 
susceptible to such an appeal as it was 
vitally necessary for him to make. His 
relatives were not numerous: there were 
two aunts, the widows of his father’s 
brothers, and a number of old-maid cousins; 
and he had an uncle in Iowa, a country 
minister whom he had not seen for years. 
But he could not cable to any of these for 
money; nor could he quite conjure his 
imagination into picturing any of them 
sending it if he did. And even to cable he 
would have to pawn his watch, which was 
an old-fashioned one of silver and might 
not bring enough to pay the charges. 

He began to be haunted by fragmentary, 
prophetic visions—confused but realistic 
in detail, and horridly probable—of his 
ejectment from the hotel, perhaps arrest 
and trial. He wondered what they did in 


Italy to people who “‘beat”’ hotels; and, re- | 
membering what some one had told him of | 
the dreadfulness of Italian jails, convulsive — 


shudderings seized upon him. 


The ruddy oblongs of sunlight crawled 


nearer to the east wall of the room, stretch- 
ing themselves thinner and thinner, until 
finally they were not there at all, and the 
room was left in deepening grayness. 
Carriages, one after the other, in uninter- 
mittent. succession, rumbled up to the 
hotel-entrance beneath the window, bring- 
ing goldfish for the aquarium from the 
music pond on the Pincio and the fountains 
of Villa Borghese. 
Hungarian orchestra, rhapsodical twank- 
ings of violins and the runaway arpeggios 
of a zither crazed with speed-mania, 
skipped along the corridors and lightly 
through Mellin’s door. In his mind’s eye he 
saw the gay crowd in the watery light, the 
little tables where only five days ago he had 
sat with the loveliest of all the anemone- 
like ladiess-s™ —. < 

The beautifully-dressed tea-drinkers were 
there now, under the green glass dome, 
prattling and smiling, those people he had 
called his own. And as the music sounded 
louder, faster, wilder and wilder with the 
gipsy madness—then in that darkening 
bedchamber his soul became articulate in a 
cry of humiliation: 

“God in His mercy forgive me, how raw 
I was!” 


A vision came before his closed eyes: 
the maple-bordered street in Cranston, the 
long, straight, wide street where Mary 
Kramer lived; a summer twilight; Mary 
in her white muslin dress on the veranda 
steps, and a wistaria vine climbing the post 
beside her, half-embowering her. ow 
cool and sweet and good she looked! How 
dear—and how kind/—she had always 
been to him. = 


Dusk stole through the windows: the 
music ceased and the tea-hour was over. 
The carriages were departing, bearing the 
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gay people who went away laughing, call- 
ing last words to one another and, natu- 
rally, quite unaware that a oung man, 
who, five days before, had adopted them 
and called them “‘his own,” was lying ina 
darkened room above them, and crying 
like a child upon his pillow. 


xX 
ae TEN o’clock, a page bearing a card 
upon a silver tray knocked upon the 
door, and stared with wide-eyed astonish- 
ment at the disordered gentleman who 
opened it. 
The card was Lady Mount-Rhyswicke’s. 
Underneath the name was written: 


If you are there will you give me a 
few minutes? I am waiting in a cab 
at the next corner by the fountain. 


Mellin’s hand shook as he read. He did 
not doubt that she came as an emissary; 
probably they meant to hound him for 
payment of the note he had given Sneyd, 
and at that thought he could have shrieked 
with hysterical laughter. 

“Do you speak English?’ he asked. 

“Spik little. Yes.” 

ne Who gave you this card?” 


“Coachman,” said the boy. ‘He wait 
risposta.”’ 

“Tell him to say that I shall be there in 
five"minutes.” 

“Fi minute. Yes. Good-by.” 


Mellin was partly dressed —he had risen 
half an hour earlier and had been dis- 
tractedly pacing the floor when the page 
knocked—and he completed his toilet 
quickly. He passed down the corridors, 
descended by the stairway (feeling that to 
use the elevator would be another abuse of 
the confidence of the hotel company) and 
slunk across the lobby with the look and 
the sensations of a tramp who knows that he 
will be kicked into the street if anybody 
catches sight of him. 

A closed cab stood near the fountain at 
the next corner. There was a trunk on the 
box by the driver, and the roof was piled 
with bags and rugs He approached un- 
certainly. 

“‘Is—is this—is it Lady Mount-Rhys- 
wicke?”’ he stammered pitifully. 

She opened the door. 

“Yes. Will you getin? We'll just drive 
round the block if you don’t mind. T’ll 
bring you back here in ten minutes.” 
And when he had _ tremulously complied, 
“Avanti, cocchiere,”’ she called to the driver, 
and the tired little cab-horse began to draw 
them slowly along the deserted street. 

Lady Mount-Rhyswicke maintained 
silence for a time, while her companion 
waited, his heart pounding with dreadful 
apprehensions. Finally she gave a short, 
hard laugh and said: 

“I saw your face by the corner light. 
Been havin’ a hard day of it?” 

The fear of breaking down kept him 
from answering. He gulped painfully once 
or twice, and turned his face away from 
her. Light enough from a street-lamp 
shone in for her to see. 

‘‘I was rather afraid you’d refuse,” she 
said seriously. ‘‘Really, I wonder you 
were willin’ to come!” 

“TI was—I was afraid not to.” He 
choked out the confession with the reck- 
lessness of final despair. 

“So?” she said, with another short 
laugh. Then she resumed her even, tired 
monotone: ‘Your little friend Cooley’s 
note this morning gave us all a rather fair 
notion as to what you must be thinkin’ 
of us. He seems to have found a sort 
of walkin’ ‘Who’s-Who-on-the-Continent’ 
since last night. Pity for some people he 
didn’t find it before! I don’t think I’m 
sympathetic with your little Cooley. ‘I 
guess,’ as you Yankees say, ‘he can stand 
it.’ But’’—her voice suddenly became 
louder—‘‘T’m not in the business of robbin’ 
babies and orphans, ho, my dear friend, 
nor of helpin’ anybody else to rob them 
either!—Here you are!” 

She thrust into his hand a small packet, 
securely wrapped in paper and fastened 
with rubber bands. dmhere’s your block 
of express checks for six hundred dollars 
and your IO U to Sneyd with it. Take 
better care of it next time.” 

He had been tremulous enough, but at 
that his whole body began to shake vio- 
lently. 

“What?” he quavered. 

“Tsay, take better care of it next time,” 
she said, dropping again into her monotone. 
‘I didn’t have such an easy time gettin’ 
it back from them as you might think. 
I’ve got rather a sore wrist, in fact.” 
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She paused at an inarticulate sound 
from him. 

‘Oh, that’s soon mended,” she laughed 
drearily. ‘‘The truth is, it’s been a good 
thing for me—your turning up. They’re 
gettin’ in too deep water for me, Héléne 
and her friends, and I’ve broken with the 


lot, or they’ve broken with me, whichever | 
it is. We couldn’t hang together after the | 


fightin’ we’ve done to-day. I had to doa 
lot of threatenin’ and things. Welch was 
ugly, so I had to be ugly too. Never 
mind’’—she checked an uncertain effort 
of his to speak—‘‘I saw what you were 
like, soon as we sat down at the table last 
night—how new you were and all that. 


It needed only a glance to see that Héléne 


had made a mistake about you. She’d got 
a notion you were a millionaire like the 
little Cooley, but I knew better from your 
talk. She’s clever, but she’s French, and 
she can’t get it out of her head that you 
could be an American and not a million- 
aire. Of course, they all knew better when 
you brought out your*express checks and 
talked like somebody in one of the old- 
time story-books about ‘debts of honor.’ 
Even Héléne understood then that the 
express checks were all you had.” She 
laughed. ‘‘I didn’t have any trouble 
gettin’ the note back!” 

She paused again for a moment, then 
pence “There isn’t much use our goin’ 
over it all, but I want you to know one 
thing. Your little friend Cooley made it 
rather clear that he accused Héléne and me 
of signalin’. Well, didn’t. Perhaps that’s 
the reason you didn’t lose as much as he 
did; I can’t say. And one thing more: all 
this isn’t goin’ to do you any harm. I’m 
hot very keen about philosophy and re- 
ligion and that, but I believe if you’re let 
in for a lot of trouble, and it only half kills 
you, you can get some good of it.” 

“Do you think,” hestammered —‘‘do you 
think I’m worth saving?” 

She smiled faintly and said: 

“You've probably got a sweetheart in 
the States somewhere—a nice girl, a pretty 
young thing who goes to church and thinks 
you're a great man, perhaps? Is it so?”’ 

“TI am not worthy,” he began, choked 
suddenly, then finished—‘‘to breathe the 
same air!”’ 

“That’s quite right,” Lady Mount- 
Rhyswicke assured him. “Think what 
you'd think of her if she’d got herself into 
the same sort of scrape by doin’ the things 
you've been doin’! And remember that, 
if you ever feel impatient with her, or have 
any temptations to superiority in times to 
come. And yet’’—for the moment she 
spoke earnestly—‘‘you go back to your 
little girl, but don’t you tell her a word of 
this. You couldn’t even tell her that 
meetin’ you has helped me, because she 
wouldn’t understand.” 

“Nor do I. I can’t.” 

“Oh, it’s simple. 
gettin’ down to where I was robbin’ babies 
and orphans .’ The cab halted. 
““Here’s your corner. I told him only to go 
round the block and come back. Good-by. 
I’m off for Amalfi. It’s a good place to rest,” 

He got out dazedly, and the driver 
cracked his whip over the little horse; but 
Mellin lifted a geteining hand. 

“A spet’,” called Lady Mount-Rhyswicke 
to the driver. ‘‘ What is it, Mr. Mellin?” 

“T can’t—I can’t look you in the face,”’ 
he stammered, his attitude perfectly cor- 
roborative of his words. ‘I would—oh, I 
would kneel in the dust here before you 


“Some of the 
write?” 

“I’ve never written any poetry,” he 
said, not looking up. ‘Perhaps I can— 
now. What I want to say is—I’m go 
ashamed of it—I don’t know how to get 
the words out, but I must! I may never 
see you again, and I must. I’m sorry— 
please try to forgive me—I wasn’t myself 
when I did it ——” 

“Blurt it out; that’s the best way.” 

“T’m sorry,” he floundered—‘‘I’m sorry 
I kissed you.” 

She laughed her tired laugh and said 
in her tired voice the last words he was 
ever destined to hear from her: 

“Oh, I don’t mind, if you don’t. It was 
so innocent, it was what decided me.” 

One of the hundreds of good saints that 
belong to Rome must have overheard her 
and pitied the young man, for it is ascrib- 
able only to some such special act of 
mercy that Mellin iandersioge (and he did) 
exactly what she meant. 


poetry you told me you 


(THE END) 


I saw that if I was | 
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We Asked a Young Woman 


ToDress Herself VeryPlainly 


And go to church, each Sunday to a 
different church of varying denomina- 
tions, until she had attended 150 in 
all, to test two points in church work: 
First, how much the average sign 
“Strangers Cordially Welcomed” really 
meant; second, to what extent the 
average minister would reach out his 
hand to her in welcome after service. 
She went to 150 churches in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Saint Louis, New 
England, the middle West and the 
South. What her experiences were 
she begins to tell, church by church, 
in the September Ladies’ Home 


Journal. Thousands will naturally be © 


interested in reading this young wom- 
an’s experiences in their own particu- 
lar church, for each church is named, 
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GENTLEMAN’S GENTLEMAN 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


/ ‘ 
ody, from a curator in a museum to 
nanager of an estate, who wouldn’t 
a shilling when it was offered him, 
o from sheer force of habit I dropped 
je dollar into his hand. You punht to 
seen his face. ‘What’s this for?’ he 
. ‘No use to me.’ And he handed 
1k. I wanted to go out and kick my- 
all of holes, I was so ashamed. And, 
all, it wasn’t my fault. I learned 
‘rom you Englishmen.” : 
atoot-toot of an automobile cut short 
iscussion. 
2 American millionaire had arrived! 
erybody now started on the run: 
ord, two maids in blue dresses with 
cap-strings flying, three hostlers, two 
e men, four dogs, all bowing and 
ing—all except the dogs. 
That did I tell you?” laughed Mac, 
g the curate’s broad chest with the 
this plump finger. ‘‘That’s the way 
il do. With us a porter would help 
jut, a hotel clerk assign him a room, 
aat would be all of it. The next morn- 
e only man to do him reverence would 
2 waiter behind his chair figuring for 
xtra tip. Same old kotow. No 
er he thinks himself a duke.” 
» party had disembarked now and 
nearing the door of the private en- 
2, the two women in Mother Hubbard 
the two men in steamer-caps and 
»s—the valet and maid carrying the 
and parasols. The larger of the two 
hed his goggles, changed his steamer- 
raslouch hat which his valet handed 
and disappeared inside, followed by 
ndlord. The smaller man, his hands 
ms laden with shawls and wraps, 
ulated for an instant as if giving 
; to the two chauffeurs, waited until 
machines had backed away, and 
id the open door. 
tho do you think the big man is, 
” Lonnegan asked. 
on’t know, and don’t want to know.” 
umbert.”’ 
that! Saw Logs?” 
ae same, and—yes—by Jove! That 
‘ellow with the wraps is Tommy.” 
1oment later Tommy reappeared and 
straight for the barmaid. 
at me some crushed ice and _ ver- 
1,” he said. ‘‘We carry our Holland 
as. Why, Mr. MacWhirter! and Mr. 
gan! and ” (I was the ‘‘and”’ 
he seemed to have forgotten my 
“Well, this is a surprise!’’ Neither 
-owner nor the curate came within 


‘of his eyes. 
Well, I'll have to 


here have I been? 
We did London for a week—Savoy 
pper—Prince’s for luncheon—theatre 
night—that sort of thing. Picked 
couple of Gainsboroughs at Agnew’s 
me tapestries belonging to Lord—for- 
sname—hadaletter.”’ (Here Tommy 
ed in his pocket.) ‘‘No, 1 remember 
[gave it to Sam. Then we motored 
wenstock—looked over the Duke’s 
s—spent the night with a very de- 
hap Sam met in the Rockies last year 
of Lord Wingfall, and 4 
ice was ready now (it was hived in a 
‘ad hidden in the cellar, and took time 
} at), and so was the vermouth, and 
‘asses, all on a tray. 
0, I'll carry it.” This to the barmaid, 
ivanted to call a waiter. ‘‘I never let 
eaten to this for Sam but myself” 
Is us. ‘‘I’ll be back in a minute.” 
‘a few moments he returned, picking 
2 thread of his discourse with: ‘‘ Where 


was I? Oh, yes, at Lord Wingfall’s 
son’s. Well, that’s about all. We are on 
our way now to spend a few days with 

” Here he glanced at the curate and 
the mill-owner, who were absorbing every 
word that fell from his lips. ‘‘Some of the 
gentry in the next county—can’t think of 
their names—friends of Sam.”’ It became 
evident now that neither Mac nor Lonne- 
gan intended introducing him to either of 
the Englishmen. 

The barmaid pushed a second tray over 
the counter, and Tommy drew up a chair 
and waved us into three others. ‘‘Sam is 
so helpless, you know,” he chattered on. 
“T can’t leave him, really, for an hour. 
Depends on me for everything. Funny, 
isn’t it, that a man worth—well, anywhere 
from forty to fifty millions of dollars, and 
made it all himself—should be that way ? 
But it’s a fact. Very simple man, too, in 
his tastes, when you know him. Mrs. 
Lambert and Rosie’’ (Mac stole a look at 
Lonnegan at the familiar use of the last 
name, but Tommy flowed on) “‘got tired of 
the Cynthia—she’s a hundred and ninety 
feet over all, sixteen knots, and cost a 
quarter of a million—and wanted Sam to 
get something bigger. But the old man 
held out; wanted to know what I thought 
of it, and, of course, I had to say she was all 
right, and that settled it. Just the same 
way with that new house on the avenue— 
you know it, Mr. Lonnegan—after he’d 
spent one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars decorating the music-room—that’s 
the one facing the avenue—she thought 
she’d change it to Louis-Seize. Of course 
Sam didn’t care for the money, but it was 
the dirt and plaster and discomfort of it all. 
By-the-way, after dinner suppose you and 
Mr. Lonnegan, and you, too’’—this to me 
—‘‘come in and have a cigar with Sam. 
We've got some good Reina Victorias 
especially made for him—glad to have you 
know him.” 

Mac gazed out of the open door and shut 
his teeth tight. Lonnegan looked down 
into the custard-pie face of the speaker, but 
made no reply. Tommy laid a coin on the 
counter, shot out his cuffs, said: ‘‘See you 
later,’ and sauntered out. 

No! There were no buds or blossoms— 
nothing of any kind, for that matter—out 
of Tommy’s reach! 

The mill-owner rose to his feet, straight- 
ened his square shoulders, made a move- 
ment as if to speak, altered his mind, shook 
Mac’s hand warmly, and with a bow to the 
taproom, and a special nod to the bar- 
maid, mounted his horse and rode off. 
The curate looked up and smiled, his gaze 
riveted on Mac. 

“One of your American gentlemen, 


sir?’”’? he asked. The tone was most re- | 
spectful—not a trace of sarcasm, not a line | 
visible about the corners of his mouth; | 


only the gray eyes twinkled. 
“No,” answered Mac grimly; ‘‘a gentle- 
man’s gentleman.” 


The next morning at sunrise Mac burst 
into our room roaring with laughter, slap- 
ping his pajama-incased knee with his fat 
hand, the tears streaming from his eyes. 

“They’ve gone!”’ he cried. ‘‘Scooted! 
Saw Logs, Mrs. Saw, the piece of kindling 
and her maid in the first car, and ——” 

He was doubled up like a jack-knife. 

“And left Tommy behind!’’ we both 
cried. 

‘‘Behind!’’ Mac was verging on apoplexy 
now. ‘‘Behind! Not much. He was tucked 
away in the other car with the valet!” 


HE WORHINGMAN’S WIFE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Italian, industriously refilling his pipe 
it as he smoked it out. Mr. Carleso 
)ned that this was Giovanni; that he 

at eg English because he had only 
in this country four years; but that 
learned enough money to bring over 
fe and children, who were expected 

TTOW. 
ovanni, he like-a show you his house 
t-a ready for his-a family.” 
1so we went with Giovanni to see the 
iy cleaned and garnished rooms to 
_the Italian wife would be introduced 
xt day. I could not help wondering, 
oked at the bare walls and the wooden 
ure, as I watched the mill smoke settle 


on the windows, how these things would 
seem to her after the Italian sun. 

These Italian women do not easily adapt 
themselves to American ways. The men 
adopt the ready-made clothes, join the 
trade unions and take an interest in politics ; 
but their wives stay shut up at home. 

But if the Italian women are unaffected 
by the Calumet environment, this is not 
true of such people as the Croatians, Hun- 
garians, Austrians and Servians. 

A Hungarian physician, who is fighting 
for the health of the district against terrible 
odds, told me that these people come from 
the country districts, where they live 
chiefly on bread, cabbage and tea. 
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Montana, Idaho, Washingt 


on, Oregon and British Colum- 


bia offer unusual opportunities to Men who Want to Succeed — 


Land is Cheap— Wages 


Hig 


h—Good Business Openings. 


Take advantage of the special rates and go this fall. 
SpecIAL ONE Way RATES DAILY SEPTEMBER I TO OCTOBER 31, 1907. 


SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND OO 
EVERETT, BELLINGHAM, VANCOUVER DS 


AND ALL PUGET SOUND POI 
SPOKANE, THE KOOTENAT, W 


THE BIG BEND COUNTRY AND MANY 
POINTS IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 


HELENA, BUTTE, HAVRE, GREAT FALLS 
KALISPELL, WHITEFISH AND MANY 


OTHER MONTANA POINTS 


NTS 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, TELLING OF OPPORTUNITIES IN 


THESE STATES, MAILED FRE 


E. ADDRESS ANY REPRESEN- 


TATIVE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, OR 


MAX BASS, General Immigration Agent, Department C, 
220 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY — TOURIST SLEEPING CARS. 


Any HONEST DEALER will tell you that H & R 
Revolvers are as good as skilled labor, the best mate- 
rial, and over 35 years of experience in fine firearms 
making can produce; but some may argue that sume 
other brand is more to his liking on account of an 
extra profit. 


H & R Revolvers have a reputation; they are accurate 


shooters, perfect in balance, beautiful in appearance and fin- 


ish. 


f« 


Vhey will meet every condition and fulfil every purpose 
yr which a reliable revolver is intended. 


Illustrated above is 


our Hammerless re- 
volver, madein 32 and 3S 
} calibers, five shot, with 


in 
a 


dependent cylinder stop 
nd automatic ejector. 


Weight of 32 caliber, 13 
ounces; 38 caliber, 17 ounces. 


F 
ti 


inished in nickel or blue. A par- 
cularly fine revolver for pocket use, 


as it is not liable to catch when drawing from 


the pocket. 
Price, with 3 or 314-inch barrels, nickel finish 
than accept a substitute, order from us direct. 
handle. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


IS ALL IT COSTS 


to write postal for our big 


Free Bicycle catalog 


showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
\ tires until you learn 
|) our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
Ny proval without a cent deposit, 
| freight, allow 10 Days Free 
he ~All our new and wonderful propositions with 
) catalogues and much vaduadle information 
{i®} sent you FREE for the asking. 
|} WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
% sella better bicycle for less money than any 
X other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
you want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all 
sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us a 
postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L=55 Chicago, Ill. 
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32 caliber made with 3, 4, 5, and 6-inch barrels; 38 caliber with 314, 4, 5, and 6-inch barrels 


h, $7.00, prepaid. Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather 
Look for our name on barrel and target trade-mark on 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
429 PARK AVENUE f 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed hkEeE, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 


Patent Sales Specialist 
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“Not more often than once in the week do 
they have meat,” he said; ‘‘and to have it 
every day belongs to the aristocracy. But 
the American wages make them to think 
they are themselves the aristocrats, and 
they eat meat three times in one day — 
couple of pounds of steak for the breakfast, 
and for dinner and for supper. Then they 
are sick—ninety per cent. of them with the 
gastritis, and, in four or five years, three- 
quarters of the men and all the women with 
the tuberculosis. They have the money, 
but no one teaches them how to spend it. 
You care for the dogs, you Americans, and 
for the horses, but you do not care for the 
people. You let them sleep, twenty-seven 
of them in but one small room. You do not 
make them keep their houses clean, nor 
even themselves. What good are the in- 
spectors? They do not make the people 
go to prison or even make them pay for 
being dirty; and so they die and their 
children die, and it is as though they had 
never come to this country.” 

At the post-office a letter-carrier con- 
firmed the doctor’s statement about the 
crowded lodging-houses. 

““Yes, sometimes two hundred of them 
in one house—beds just as thick as they 
can stand on the floor, and full with the 
night-shift daytimes, and the day-shift 
night-times; the beds never have a chance 
to get cold. And the smell!—well, I never 
go inside even of the saloons. I can’t stand 
it. The people have to come out and get 
their letters on the street. Do the women 
work? Well, I guess yes! When they’re 
married they support their husbands and 
families. Only fines or four of them to do 
the cooking and washing for a couple o’ 
hundred men—you see, there’s only about 
one woman to twenty-four men. Ain’t you 
noticed the lines of washing always hanging 
out? They ain’t nothing but men’s clothes. 
There ain’t a day from Monday till Satur- 
day that them lines ain’t full.” 

The head of the post-office in South 
Chicago agreed that the people earned 
plenty of money, and based his belief on 
the amount which was sent through the 
office in money-orders,. 

“About five-sixths of the men send 
money out of the country,” said he; ‘‘and 
some of them send a good deal. There was 
a Hungarian used to come here with an 
interpreter and send money back to his 
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wife. One day he came in and sent back 
fifteen hundred dollars in a bunch; and the 
interpreter told me that he was going back 
himself the next day. I looked up the 
records and found that he’d sent six 
thousand dollars in seven years. The 
interpreter said to me: ‘Do you know how 
he’s done it? Well, you see those clothes 
he’s wearing. They’re the same he wore 
when he came here, seven years ago.’” 

There was nearly a million dollars sent 
abroad from the steel-workers last year. 
This fact alone shows that it is not lack 
of money which causes the wretchedness of 
the steel-workers’ wives. 

It is altogether a strange situation. 
Work is plenty, the trade unions are strong, 
and wages are good; food, rents and clothes 
are not especially high. And with all this, 
the conditions of life are miserable in the 
extreme. These steel-workers have plenty 
to eat and plenty to wear, but they have 
nothing more. The land on which they live 
is not land, but an oozy swamp; the air 
which they breathe is not air, but gas and 
smoke and cinders; the work which the 
men do is not only productive industry, 
but also a constantly losing struggle against 
the frightfully high percentage of accidents, 
and there is so little provision made for 
their pleasure that to drink seems their 
only resource. 

It is lack of healthful conditions and of 
decent amusements, not poverty, which 
is {preventing the development of the 
atealeoriee: wife. Of whatever race, 
she is usually a_ strong, industrious, 
peasant woman. Sheis likely to be intelli- 
gent, and she is certainly susceptible of 
improvement, 

ut of the many things necessary to help 
her she has only been given money, and 
this she has not been taught how to spend. 
And since these bad conditions can be 
remedied, since eens can be drained, 
streets paved, houses built; since enough 
theatres, reading-rooms, concert-halls and 
parks can be provided; since smoke can be 
consumed and trees planted, it would seem 
that there is a wrong being done to the 
steel-worker and his wife and his family. 
If it is worth while having steel rails and 
cars and machinery, it is worth while that 
they should be made under the right con- 
ditions—conditions which high wages alone 
do not produce. 


Libraries of Wall Street 


Ready-Reference Reading for Brokers and Bankers 


(= day in March, a man past middle 
age went into the Astor Library and 
called for the Anatomy of a Railroad 
Report and the Work of Wall Street. 
It was just after the first slump of that 
disastrous month, when standard stocks 
were on the bargain list, and this man, who 
may be said to typify the small.investor, 
unwilling to trust the advice of friends or 
of his favorite newspaper, was taking the 
look which conservatism demands should 
precede a leap into the field of stock invest- 
ments. 

And his choice of books was as com- 
mendable as was the spirit of caution which 
prompted this investigation, for both 
works are recognized authorities. The only 
excuse for remark which the incident 
affords is the fact that it shows the lament- 
able dearth of financial literature ordinarily 
available to the small investor when con 
trasted with the other special libraries, 

Wall Street is not commonly regarded as 
a literary centre, or as a place where any- 
thing is read save newspapers and the 
ticker. Yet scattered throughout the dis- 
trict are great libraries devoted wholly to 
finance and investments which constitute 
‘the fund from which is derived information 
necessary to a proper interpretation of the 
news of the day. Whether to answer 
queries of customers, or to prepare the 
current circulars and market letters, or to 
secure data as a basis for syndicate opera- 
tions, these collections are in constant 
use. It would, indeed, be impossible for a 
banking house to perform its functions 
without some sort of a library. Harriman 
& Co. have an extensive library and ap- 
propriate $10,000 each year for its support. 
William A. Read & Co., Harvey Fisk and 
Sons, also have notable libraries, and the 
same might be said of the house of Speyer, 
or of Redmond, or of Blair, or of any of the 
houses which are most prominent among 
the Wall Street financial institutions. 


Of what do these libraries consist? Not 
books; at least not to any great extent. 
They contain, of course, the standard 
manuals, and files of periodicals, but the 


bulk of each collection is made ee of what ! 
e 


the ordinary librarian might fe disposed 
to class as ephemera, and store in the 
basement—annual reports of railroads and 
other corporations, reports of masters, 
referees, receivers and reorganization 
committees, bond circulars, compilations 
of statistical data, charts, bon maps, 
digests of mortgages and clippings—these 
are some of the things which, however 
worthless individually, are in the aggregate 
invaluable. 

There are also files of reports of govern- 
ment officials, and departments municipal, 
state and national, making, in all, not a 
very readable library, but a remarkable 
collection of source materials. 

These libraries exist for the proper serv- 
ice of customers, but most customers are 
not ‘‘small’’ investors, and many are not 
investors at all. Yet it must be said that 
the man who has served us asa type fares 
far better now in: the search for authori- 
tative financial literature than would 
have been the case some few years ago. 
Both of the books of his choice are of 
comparatively recent date, and one is 
almost new. 

Within the last few years the volume 
of reliable literature upon the subjects 
of finance and investments available for 
popular reading has increased tremen- 
dously, and, with interest aroused by what 
it has read, the public is calling for more. It 
1s In answer to this demand that busy men 
of affairs have prepared books upon their 
specialties, and for data they have had in 
most cases only to turn to their own work 
ing libraries. This brings these special 
collections into the service of the public, 
and the result cannot but be good to the 
small investor. —Fred W. Powell. 
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For Those 
Who Hung On 


ring the last year’s agitation of life insurance, 


a good many people surrendered their policies or 


allowed them to lapse. 


Whether this was the result 


of panic induced by sensational attacks in the press, or 


the wor 


k of unscrupulous agents who sought commission 


for themselves in possible transfer of policies, the effect 
was most disastrous to such policy holders and entailed 
an irreparable loss upon many deserving beneficiaries. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 


Company 


belongs to all of its policy holders. 
Whenever any of these fall out of the 


ranks, what they leave benefits those who stay in. The 


reserves 
now inu 
amount 


sacrificed by withdrawing members in 1906 and 
ring to the benefit of persistent policy holders, 
to over $3,000,000. Strong proof is this that 


it pays to stay in, and strong proof likewise that it 


pays 


to get in the Mutual Life, the staunchest life 


insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 


The Car That 
Has Proved Itself 


to the manner born with the greatest 


medium-powe 
Europe regard 
the 


red cars of America and 
less of price — 


Model G—$2,000 


Four-Cylinders—20 Horse Power 
No new car ever put on the market, even with the advantage 


of a great name behind it, has taken such a prompt and firm hold on ex-_ 


perienced, critical motorists, 


Model G stan 


Every day increases its lead. The new 
ds alone at $2,000 as a value impossible to produce anywhere 


except in the largest, best equipped automobile factory in the world — 


classing with 
Has 


automobiles of twice the price. 
the toughness, staying power, sensitive control, 


marvelously smooth running qualities of all Cadillacs. 


Shaft drive ; newly 
spirited in design 


Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Catalog G 0). 
Model M— 10 h. p. Four Passenger big $950 (Catalog M0). 


designed selective type sliding gear transmission; high speed with no gears in mes 
as well as action; abundant hill climbing power. Demonstrated by nearest dealer. 
Catalogues of this and other models as follows: 
Model H — 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,501 
(Catalog H 0). 
Model K — 10 h. p. Runabout; $800 (Catalog MO). 
- 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included, 


Send for Catalogue of car in which Jou are interested. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed A utomob le Mfrs. 


“Hoosier Steel ’’ 


: and say’ 
profits, 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


® ‘The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 days’ 
free trial. [2" We pay the freight. Guaranteed 
for years, ‘‘backed by a million dollars.’’ 
CS" Hoosier’s are ‘‘ fuel savers and easy , 
bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, with 
Many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalogshowsthe greatest bargains ever offered 
<S~ Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Ofer, 
Hoosier Stove Co.,217 State S f 
. Marion, Ind. 


li You Want to Earn 
i Omey —— 


ANY ONE CAN DO IT 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


and 


THETADIES HOMEJOURNAL 


have made it sure. ‘There is no expense to you and 
no experience is necessary. Some are earning more 
than a Thousand Dollars a month; everybody who 
has tried it is earning something. You can do just 
as well as the others. You can give all your time 
to the work or only a few hours. If you are willing 
to try it, we are willing to take all the risk. A 
postal card will bring everything necessary for 
making the experiment. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Just ThinK How Easy 


it is to serve Libby’s ready-to-eat foods. No work—no worry—no cooking. Turn 
the little key, open the can and “presto!” your luncheon or dinner is ready. 


Libby’s Corned Beef may be sliced and served cold, made into hash or used in 
sandwiches. 

Libby’s Boneless Chicken makes a delicious salad, or can be served cold or made 
into sandwiches. 

Libby’s Lunch Tongues served cold, made into sandwiches, or may be minced and 
served hot on toast. 

Libby’s Peerless Dried Beef, served with bread and butter, or creamed and served 
with baked potatoes. 

Libby’s Potted Ham makes appetizing sandwiches, or may be served cold with 
Libby’s Mixed Pickles. 

Libby’s Veal Loaf, slice thin and serve with sliced tomatoes or head lettuce; it also 
makes dainty sandwiches. 


The book, “‘Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request, gives many 
delightful ways of serving Libby’s Natural Flavor Food Products. 


AsK your grocer for Libby’s, and insist upon getting Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill a Libby, Chicago 
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ges a FANCY HAT-BAND 
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Cheer Up and Show Your Colors! 


With the opening of the Colleges there is a great call for Fancy Hat-bands— Class, 
Fraternity and College colors, Club stripes and bars, Naval and Military combinations. 

Our new styles are ready — over a thousand patterns to choose from — stri pes, plaids, 
polka-dots, Roman Bay aderes, neat gray or black and white bands, and the new se n effects. 

A fancy band of some sort is seen upon nearly every soft hat. If you don’t wear the 
colors of your school or society, you can select a band to please your fancy, match your 
tie or go with your Fall clothes. 

There is only one hat-band that lies flat and smooth, that does not wrinkle, slip out 
of place, or get bagey and loose. 
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he Wick Adjustable Fancy Hat-Band 


‘*The band with hooks’’ (All rights reserved) 


The Wick Band can be adjusted to any hat. Goes right on over the old band. — Fits 
any size. Any hat can be made a Club or Varsity hat by the adjustment of a Wick Band. 
25c. and 50c. Price depends on the width. 11%-inch band 25c. 2-inch band 50c. At 
all the leading clothiers, hatters and haberdashers throughout the United States. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, send to us. 


Following the lead of the Colleges, boys everywhere are organizing and adopting 
Class or School colors — wearing the colors of their Athletic Club or other society. It is 
a good idea, a winsome fashion. It lends an appearance of brightness and color, a brave 
note of cheerfulness, very much needed in men’s dress. 

Let us hear from your Class or Club President. Take the matter up yourself. Give 
your “crowd” the distinction of a special hat-band. 


Send 25c. or 50c. for One of Our Latest Style Bands 


such as the new browns with fancy stripes in the center. We will send with it free ot cost 
our 40-page book of hat-band combinations from which you can make other selections. 
It is a valuable book to have and contains many ideas that will please you—a great help 
in selecting class colors and special color combinations. 


At the top of the page we show a small reproduction of our smashing hat-band poster 
by Edward Penfield. It is four feet long, printed in six colors. Copies are now valuable. 
This poster has a place on the walls of club- rooms and darmitories of nearly every College in 
America. You will likely see it in the window of the dealer who has Wick Hat-bands for sale, 


WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY, 730 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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**Cheral’’ 
Patent Colt 
Blucher. A 
Stylish Narrow 
Toe. Mat Calf Top. 


The Florsheim Shoe is the 
“Sympathetic Shoe’’— 

It feels Comfortable— fits 
perfectly —looks stylish — 

Test it as severely as you 
can—wear it day in—day 
out—the Florsheim Shoe 
will meet every test—will 
prove itself a real good shoe. 
Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send forit. Most styles sell for $5and $6. 
Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


F you want to know what read wnder- 
wear comfort is, try a pair of the 
Scriven Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 
They have an ixsertion, constructed on a 
Scientific principle, that stretches when you 
want it to, that moves every time you move. 
They come in dee and fu// lengths, in light 
or heavy weight fabrics with shirts to match, cut 
in vegular or coat style. 


_ Order your exact size from your haberdasher, 
or if he cannot supply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


‘ Our booklet illustrates and describes 

a many styles. It also contains a 
valuable treatise on physical culture for 
the busy business man. It’s Free. 


A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“ET ions ’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines’? —no‘‘ shading ’'— no ‘‘word- 
bigns ** —no ‘‘cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can 
de learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


ull descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 


ols, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
S Arctic Socks 


DARKER’ 
5 (TRADE MARK) Reg. 


e ¥Wealthful forbed-chamber, bathand 

» sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorb perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
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— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


To Canada—By subscription $2.25 the Year. 
In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Toronto and Montreal, six cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 


Single copies, outside of 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 

you that your sub- 


When we first notify you tl ¢ 1 
a ccription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 


years there has been hardly a week —save only 


while the Britisharmy held Philadelphiaand 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner,in1765,. In1805 the 
grandson of David Hail became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 


white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
gue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
arker, Dept.57. 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Portland and the Pacific 


Can a city that is not upon the sea-coast win the 
Mastery of the Pacific? It would have to possess two 
things: unusual advantages in the way of a navigable 
river, and a public spirit among its inhabitants whereby 
all men worked together for the good of the town. These 
things Portland, Ore., possesses, and about them Mr. Blythe 
writes in his next article upon the Mastery of the Pacific. 
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And the 
Pacific Coast offer 
rare opportunities to health- 
seekers and home-seekers— 
Colonist’s one way tickets at re- 
duced rates via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH WESTERN LINE 


bring the trip to Pacific Coast points within the 
means of everyone. 


Special low rate from Chicago daily until 
October 31st. Correspondingly 

low rates from other points. 

Write S.A. Hutchison, Man- - 
ager, 212 Clark Street, f 
Chicago, regarding daily 
and personally conducted tours in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars, only 
$7.00 for a double berth. 

For Excursion Rates from your city 
via this route, inquire of your near- 
est ticket agent. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W.Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Did you ever 


think of the moral 


| question involved in making 
. < 


clothes, or anything else, for 


sale? ‘There is one. 


We think that in supplying 


our fellow-men with good 
|clothes we're doing good; 
the better the clothes, and 


the more of this spirit we put 


into the making of them, the 
more good. 


We recognize a moral respon- 
sibility to you; it’s quite as 
important as the question of 
profit. ‘That’s why we want 
to know clothes 


when our 


-are not right, or not satisfac- 


If you 
| Marx 


tory to the wearer. 


get Hart Schaftner & 
clothes that are not 
satisfactory, tell us about it. 
We know, not 


want to 


_simply to correct the error in 


that's 
new 


your particular case; 


easy: money back, a 


suit, or whatever is right. 


Butt soes much deeper 
than that; there’s a 
issue involved in every pur- 
chase of clothes bearing our 
label. We recognize it while 
we're making them; and it 


moral 


doesn’t cease, with us, when 
you begin to wear them. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 


a 


a. Peat 
*KLEINERTS 


"CROWN MAKE’ : 
ee RUBBER GRIP ~= 


CAST: OFF 


“« i - a 
“KLEINERT-CROWN GARTERS 
Made with “KLEINERTS Flexible Rubber Gripana 
“Crown Make’ patent stud (castoff) fastener. the two most 
“essential features of any good Garter. 
No slipping ‘No tearing of Hosiery. 
iounfastening o grip or Cast Off. 
Sample PairAalled on reveiptol 2S * (State Colon) 
1.B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO, Depea 
121-723-725 -72) ede 


T BROADWAY. We~ ar. 


*\, Fay-Sholes Typewriters ~ 
t ie relben 


Salesman’s Samples, 


2 Shop Worns, 
° Second-Hands — “sweep of 
Price ALT ie 
in stock not 
and Less absolutely NEW 


FAY-SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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BEACH WINTER] 
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SATURDAY NIGHT IS “TUB NIGHT.” 


It is the night when ALL the little 
ones are given what the French call 
“The Grand Bath”—a_ thorough 
cleansing from top to toe. 

In this weekly function, Ivory Soap 
plays an important part. A white 


soap, it yields a snow-white lather— 


Write for a copy of our booklet, «*How to Bring Up a Baby.”’ It contains 40 pages of valuable infor- 
mation about the Care of Children. Every phase of the subject is covered —Food, Sleep, Dress, Cleanli- 


ness; Ventilation, the Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, Teeth, Hair and Nails. 
and sound advice. Charmingly illustrated. Free. 
60,000 copies of this booklet have already been distributed. 


a lather that cleanses but does not 
harm. 

Ivory Soap has another advantage 
over most bath soaps—it floats. If 
you happen to drop a cake of Ivory 
in the bath-tub, up, up it comes to the 
surface of the water. 


Full of helpful suggestions 


Though issued only a few months ago, more than 


Tue Procrer & Game Co., Cincinnati. 


Ivory Soap ava er Sie Ci vet 226 


September 7, 1 
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[he LakKes-to-Gulf Waterway 


An UndertaKing to Float the Commerce of the West to the Sea 


RECENT 
imes compara- 
ively, as geolo- B 
s speak, the Y 
rs of the Great 
es flowed southward, 
the site where Chicago 

stands, down the 
tains and Illinois 
r Valleys to the Mis- 
ypi and the Gulf of 
co. Having created 
Niagara-St. Lawrence 
t, Nature presently 
doned this southern 
» But that it might 
éstablished, by a little 
an intervention, so 
a boat could go from 
akes to the gulf, was 
ed by the very first 
2>men who visited the 
and has been urged 
y constantly ever 
. At this writing— 
1 generations after the 

lakes-to-gulf-navige- 
boomer—the project 
s almost on the eve of 
cable accomplishment. In fact, the most difficult and costly section of the job— 
ut through the rock divide immediately south of the lake—has already been done 
1e city of Chicago at a cost, including incidental works, of fifty-two million dollars. 
oetent engineers say that a navigable waterway, suited to the needs of modern 
nerce, can be carried onward to St. Louis at an additional cost of about fifty per 
, or twenty-seven million dollars. A comprehensive association, and many repre- 
itive commercial bodies in the Mississippi Valley, are insisting that this be done. 
next Congress, they hope, will take action which will put a dream of two centuries 
e way of definite realization. 
liet and Marquette, crossing the Chicago divide in September, 1673, were the first 
2 men on the ground. The following August, describing the prospects of the 
n, Joliet wrote: 
i very important advantage and one which some, perhaps, will find it hard to 
t, is that we could easily go to Florida in boats, and by a very good navigation. 
e would be but one canal to make—by cutting one-half a league of prairie—to 
from the lake of Illinois (Lake Michigan) into the St. Louis River (Desplaines 
"). The route to be taken is this: the barque should be built on Lake Erie, which 
‘tar Lake Ontario. It could easily pass from Lake Erie to Lake Huron, from 
hit would enter the lake of Illinois. At the extremity of this lake would be the cut 
imal of which I have spoken, to have a passage to the St. Louis River, which 
ies into the Mississippi.” 
wrquette passed the winter of 1674-5 almost on the spot where the Chicago Sanitary 
l begins, and in’ the spring went down the Illinois. Seven years later La Salle 
ered a party at ‘‘Checaugou,’’ went overland to Lake Peoria, launched his boats 
+ and followed the Illinois and Mississippi to the Gulf. 
that time the shore-line of Lake Michigan was about ten miles west of where it 
is, natural accretions and artificial filling to make land having driven it steadily 
forward. Yet, 
not a century 
ago, flood water 
of the Des- 
plaines River 
overflowed 
through a 
slough into the 
Chicago River, 
and thus found 
its way to the 
Lake, while the 
Desplaines 
went to the 
Gulf. 

The great 
purpose ofa 
canal would be, 
of course, to 
serve com- 
merce. Yet it 
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Plant o of Economy Light and Power Company Before Opening of Sanitary 
_ Canal. The Company is Throwing its Great Political Influence 
Against Legislation Favoring a Deep Waterway 


geo] ose 1 


Association of Commerce Exploring the Power-House Extension of the Canal, July 16, 1907, 
Aboard Sanitary District Railroad, Municipally Owned and Operated 


is precisely the 

growth of com- 
P A y N k merce, more than 

any other one 

thing, that has so 
far defeated Joliet’s plan 
of lakes-to-gulf naviga- 
tion. If the Mississippi 
Valley had ceased develop- 
ing commercially a cen- 
tury ago, lakes-to-gulf 
navigation would now, in 
all probability, be an im- 
portant factor of its trade 
equipment. But a water- 
way that would have 
served admirably at the 
beginning of the last cen- 
tury is practically useless 
now, offering for modern 
commercial requirements 
something about as serv- 
iceable as one of Joliet’s 
barques. 

Lakes-to-gulf naviga- 
tion has never been for- 
gotten. The trouble is 
that it has been developed 
at an arithmetical ratio, 
while the commerce that it should serve has developed at a geometrical ratio. When 
Congress first took action on this canal question the State of Illinois had a population 
of 55,211. Its population at the last census was 4,821,550—or about enough, if packed 
crosswise, to fill up the ditch which the Government then thought of digging. 

Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson, urged a canal across the 
Chicago divide in 1808. In 1816 aroute was surveyed. Two years later Illinois became 
a State. In 1822 Congress granted a right of way for the canal, and in 1827 gave the 
State 284,000 acres of public land to be sold in aid of the project. In 1829 the State 
legislature authorized construction, and in 1836 work was begun on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. 

There were delays; money was always giving out. The plan was modified so that, in 
place of the ‘‘sea-level”’ channel originally proposed, the summit section was made eight 
feet above the lake, with wheels at Bridgeport to lift water from the Chicago River. In 
this fashion the canal was completed in 1848, extending 97 miles from the Chicago River 
to the Illinois River at La Salle, and being six feet deep. Unfortunately, long-continued 
low water in the lower Illinois reduced the depths over bars to only two to four feet. 
The Government did some dredging in a quite desultory manner. But ever-growing 
commerce required ever larger carrying units, and it presently appeared that, even if 
the lower river were dredged, very little could be done with only six feet depth in the 
canal itself. So the project never, in fact, realized the lakes-to-gulf purpose for which 
it was designed. 

However, quite another use for this Illinois and Michigan Canal, undreamed of by 
its projectors, did develop. When the ditch was begun in 1836 Chicago boasted a 
population of 3820. As is well known, she grew. One incident of her growth was 
sewage. Obviously the easiest thing to do with the sewage was to turn it into the river. 
Also, the city developed meat and liquor industries, both productive of much offal, 
which went into the river. Thus this stream took on a character which made it famous 
throughout the 
world. Some- 
times it caught 
fire. At all 
times its dark 
and greasy 
waters showed 
leprous patches 
of different hues 
and smells; but 
all the smells 
were vile. The 
pumps at 
Bridgeport 
were operated 
tosenda cleans- 
ing current 
through the 


river. This The Economy Company After Opening of Canal. The Canal Increased 
helped the river Company Power from 500 to 7000 Horse-Power. The Company 
a little, and it is Now Blocking the Deep Waterway 
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Sent much sewage down the canal, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of the 
valley people. In 1866-71 the city 
cut down the summit section, mak- 
ing it conform to the original ‘‘sea- 
level” plan, and water from Lake 
Michigan flowed by gravity into the 
Mississippi. This helped a bit tem- 
porarily. But still the city grew, 
and in 1882 the legislature required 
Chicago again to install pumps at 
Bridgeport, in order to increase and 
slightly sweeten the flow down the 
canal. 

Chicago’s supply of drinking 
water came from the Lake. The large 
proportion of sewage which did not 
go down the canal to the valley peo- 
ple spilled into the Lake and polluted 
the drinking water. The city built 
cribs and intakes farther and farther 
out in the lake, in a heroic effort to 
keep from poisoning herself. But 
this, like the Bridgeport pumps, was scarcely a palliative. 

In 1889, therefore, the legislature created the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, practically co-extensive with the city 
itself, and authorized it to levy taxes and issue bonds for 
the purpose of constructing a new canal of sufficient size 
not only to reverse the current of the Chicago River and 
thoroughly dilute the sewage, but to float the largest boats 
then plying on the lakes. 

Ground was broken for this new canal on September 3, 
1892, and water turned in January 2,1900. It extends 
from the west fork of the Chicago River at Robey Street to 
Lockport, twenty-eight miles. It varies in width at the 
water-line from 162 to 290 feet, has a minimum depth of 
twenty-two feet, and the flow through it at present is 
300,000 cubic feet per minute. This entirely reverses the 
current of the Chicago River, making it an outlet of the 
Lake instead of a feeder. Thus the ancient course is re- 
established, and the Lakes drain southward to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The canal begins six miles from the mouth of the river. 
Besides digging the big ditch itself the Sanitary District 
has spent some eight million dollars dredging this six 
miles to a uniform depth of twenty-two feet, condemning 
private docks and warehouses that encroached injuriously, 
and taking out drawbridges whose massive centre piers 
obstructed the channel. These it has replaced with 
bascule bridges that swing up from the bank—which is 
why visitors to Chicago, looking down a street vista toward 
the river, are often startled to see a large section of the 
thoroughfare standing on end. 

To navigators of big boats the Chicago River used to bea 
sort of artificial Hell Gate. The crowns of the three tun- 
nels used by the street-car companies were only fourteen 
feet beneath the surface. If the big boat did not stick on 
the crown of a tunnel—to the great amusement of the 
myriad foot-passengers thronging over adjacent bridges — 
it stood a good chance of getting jammed in a narrow 
draw, which blocked the foot-passengers and aroused their 
wrath. Nothing could be done about the tunnels, because 
they were involved in the everlasting ‘‘traction problem.” 
Now, however, they have been destroyed. The work 
already done and in hand by the Sanitary District will 
increase the pleasures of river navigation. It should be 
said in passing that the District has money in sight with 
which it may construct a supplemental canal from the 
Calumet, avoiding the region of congested traffic and many 
bridges. Although this, like the canal itself, is primarily 
a sanitary project, it may eventually serve as the lake end 
of a lakes-to-gulf waterway. 

A boat of twenty-foot draft may now sail thirty-four 
miles from the mouth of the Chicago River to within sight 
of Lake Joliet. The first six miles is through a district 
which probably handles quite as much commerce as any 
other like area in the world. Chicago handles (receipts 
and shipments combined) about half a billion bushels of 
grain and flour a year. Also she receives ten million head 
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of hogs and cattle, and ships much more than a thousand 
million pounds of cut meats and lard. You will surely 
remember this latter fact as you approach the head of the 
canal. There ‘‘Bubbly Creek,” as the stockyards’ slip is 
called, flows into the river. You will not need to be told 
whence it comes. Nearly opposite stand the immense 
McCormick reaper works, also producing much commerce. 
From the river, the canal runs in a long, broad cut, some- 
times so straight that its perspective is like that of an air- 
line railroad track. Miniature mountain ranges line the 
low bank, consisting of earth and rock dug from the ditch. 
The engineer will tell you that if the total spoil taken from 
the canal had been deposited in the lake where the water 
is forty feet deep it would have made an island one mile 
square, with its surface twelve feet above the water-level. 
He may also point out where the course of the Desplaines 
River was diverted for thirteen miles because the engineers 
wished to use the river-bed. 

There is not much scenically until you come into the 
huge ‘‘windage” basin at Lockport. Then, at the right, 
arises an imposing rampart of iron and masonry. This 
contains the sluice-gates; but the canal actually dis- 
charges its flood of 300,000 cubic feet per minute across 
the ‘‘bear-trap” dam, at the south end of the rampart. 
This dam is said by competent authorities to be one of the 
greatest triumphs of engineering genius in the world. 
Being unable to understand it, I shall not attempt a tech- 
nical description. In a general sort of way it is a colossal 
hinge, so arranged that the water can be forced beneath it, 
causing it to hump up in the middle and stop the flow. 
Passing over it, the flood makes a lesser Niagara, of gentler 
slope, and very pretty rapids as it spills into and over- 
whelms the Desplaines River. 

At right angles to dam and rampart runs a massive 
cement wall, with a number of little wells init. The canal 
is to be extended something over two miles southward 
from the present terminal at Lockport. The work on this 
extension is practically finished—a rather imposing 
cafion, walled with cement. About the time this article 
appears they will drop dynamite cartridges into the little 
wells in the dividing wall, which will go up a la Fourth of 
July, and the canal will flow to the new terminal, thirty- 
six miles from the mouth of the river. At the new terminal 
part of the flood will be sent through the turbines of a big 
electrical power-house, in which will be installed six gener- 
ating units, each of 7500 horse-power capacity. These 
can be operated with the present flow through the canal; 
but the Sanitary District expects presently to about double 
the flow, bringing it up to 600,000 cubic feet a minute. 

This power-house cost four million dollars. Its high and 
broad cement roof commands a pleasant view of the 
Desplaines Valley, nearly down to Lake Joliet, about four 
miles distant, while the city of Joliet is close at hand. The 
District proposes, at its own cost, to extend the canal still 
farther, through the city of Joliet, and improve the river 
to the head of Lake Joliet—a pool five miles long and 
seventy-six feet below the level 
of Lake Michigan, which was dug 
out by the force of the ancient 
flood as it rushed down the de- 
clivity from Lockport. From 
Lake Joliet to the mouth of the 
Illinois River is 286 miles, with 
a fall of ninety-nine feet. To 
construct a fourteen-foot chan- 
nel over this distance is simply a 
matter of river improvement. 

To stand on the roof of the 
power-house and look down the 
valley makes this project singu- 
larly inviting. One seems to 
realize that the engineers have 
only to stretch out their hands. 
To the waterway enthusiast it is 
like standing on Mount Pisgah 


September 


and surveying the promis 
beneath. But, as we all kno 
ing Mount Pisgah does not 
difficulties. And, asa matter 
what now appears to be t 
serious obstacles to lakes-to-gul 
igation lie right here at hand, 
smiling stretch which you loc 
from the power-house roof. 

The fall from Lockport t 
Joliet is seventy feet. Obviou: 
means water-power. So mu 
apparent long ago. Away bacel 
time when the old Illinois and 
gan Canal was taken serio 
private concern secured a 
lease of water-power. That lea 
been renewed, and now runs to 
Formerly it was of little acc 
But when the Sanitary Canal | 
bringing 300,000 cubic feet ar 
down to Lockport and discharge 
into the little Desplaines River, 
power rights took on a more promising aspect. The pi 
concern—now the Economy Light and Power Com 
located at Joliet, but owned in Chicago, by the wa 
spent a great deal of money building a plant. It 
promising future and does not wish to give it up 
would have to if the Sanitary Canal were extended #] hi 
Joliet to the lake of that name, thus causing the Desp 
above the lake to dwindle back to its former insigni 

Altogether it is a very pretty problem in public 
The water which the company uses was created, one 
say, by the Sanitary District. That is, if the Distric 
not brought the water down to Joliet at a cost of 
fifty-two million dollars there would be no powe x 
the private concern has vested rights. The District 
take up its own water at Lockport and carry it aroun 
concern’s works—even though that be necessary to ¢ 
a lakes-to-gulf waterway —without satisfactory comp 
tion. The compensation which the company askec 
that the District deliver to it forever an amount of 
trical current equivalent to that which it would ¢ 
from the use of the water. 

This spring the Illinois legislature had a ‘“‘hold- 
session for the special purpose of considering a bill 
the District deemed necessary for the proposed exte 
of the canal. The water-power concern was able tor, 
sufficient following to block the bill, and the legisl 
adjourned to October. The immediate future of the] 
to-gulf scheme probably depends upon whether or nc 
District, at this adjourned session, can secure the le 
tion it needs. The Congressional delegation has 0) 
that if the Illinois Legislature will not act in favor 
lakes-to-gulf channel it will be quite useless to ask Con 
to appropriate money for that purpose. | 

It should be said that, so far, Joliet has backe 
private company. It has been urged that the San 
District and the city of Chicago are practically one, 
if the District has complete control of power derivec 
the water which it brings down from Lake Michigan, 
power will be transmitted to Chicago and distr 
there for street-lighting, and so on; while if a p 
company, located in Joliet, retains water-power righ’ 
power will be distributed in Joliet, attracting 
factories to that city. Also that the surface of the 
in Joliet would be about at the street level, entailing 


ZY 
elevated street-crossings, and other unsightly f y 
The truth is that Joliet and other valley people, h 
suffered a long experience of Chicago sewage under th 
régime, have a certain chronic soreness on that su 
The State of Missouri, on behalf of St. Louis, suedi 
United States Supreme Court to enjoin the canal 
ground that it polluted the rivers into which it di 
The decision was altogether in favor of the canal. Ii 
shown that even with the present flow —which the 
District will eventually double—the Illinois River 
polluted. That the canal, with the collateral work 
(Continued on Page 2h) * 
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That was as Far as He Got that Time 
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SLL ye, Mis’ Campsey,” said the storekeeper, with 
‘engaging candor, ‘“‘I don’t b’lieve I’d take that 
there Henrietty, if I was you. I was kind o’ dis- 
ited in that goods; it don’t wear extry well, an’ 
ly you wouldn’t like it. I want the folks ’at trade 
‘me to be satisfied with what they git. I’d sooner 
he profit on the sale than have you git fooled.” 

Tell, I reckon I'll look around a little, then,” said the 
mer in the pink-checked sunbonnet. ‘‘I’m obliged 
u for tellin’ me, though.” 

wonder if Rufe hain’t loosin’ his mind!” said Marvin 
ms, wonderingly, when the customer had departed. 
a been feelin’ all right lately, Rufe?” 

ion’t you worry about Rufe,” called Washington 
ock from his seat near the cracker barrel; ‘‘he ain’t 
; feeble-minded. He knowed Mis’ Campsey neigh- 
'. with Mis’ Gerry, an’ Mis’ Gerry bought a full dress 
rn o’ that same Henrietty las’ spring two years ago. 
old Rufe she could dror a long breath an’ blow a hole 
ighitanywhere. He ain’t sellin’ that goods to no two 
hen in the same township. Reminds me o’ Ab 
ay, time he owned up to Vibilia Green about Annette 
on. Heard about that, didn’t you?”’ ; 

ell it,” said Sol Baker; ‘‘I reckon J heard about it, 
_disremember now what it was.” 

Vell,’ began Hancock, ‘‘Ab was goin’ with Vibilia 
1, time this happened. Vibilia’d allus kind o’ held 
lf off from the boys, ’sif she was jest a leetle mite 
‘ood for any of ’em, seein’ her paw was so well fixed. 
ad money of her own, too, that her uncle, Jim Rob- 
‘eft her, an’ she wasn’t sech a bad-lookin’ piece, either. 
*. got a tongue, an’ 
iper; but there’s 
ty few wimmen 
hasn’t got that. 
vay, Ab ‘lowed 
\try his luck with 
n’ bein’ as he was 
able husky, good- 
a’ feller, with a 
pinion of hisself 
1 slick tongue of 
wn, she kind o’ 
‘in, an’ it looked 
ehad her forsure. 
Vell, one day Ab 
-goin’ over Tarkio 
| when he met up 


snowed Annette. 
ad a right smart 


“If You Ever Tied a Gal’s Sunbunnet on fer Her You Know What Happened” 
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Open Confession is Sometimes Bad for the Heart 
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about as purty a gal as ever you seen. Had a way with 
her, too, which all o’ these yer purty gals ain’t got. 

““‘Howdy, Ab?’ she says, showin’ her white teeth in a 
smile. 

“Howdy, Annette?’ says Ab, .smilin’ back at her. 

““«¥You’re consid’able of a stranger,’ she says. ‘Seems 
like you’re a stranger around most everywhere but Vibby 
Green’s, these days.’ 

‘““*T hain’t around there so plague-taked much,’ says 
Ab. ‘Whichaway you goin’, Annette?’ 

““«Jest over there an’ back agin, to see erbout how far 
tis,’ she says. 

““«That’s zackly where I’m goin’, Annette,’ says Ab. 
‘Tt would ’a’ seemed a right smart of a ways 
if I hadn’t been a-goin’ with you.’ 

“*Practicin’ up for Vibilia, ain’t ye?’ says 
Annette, devilin’ him. 

““*T d’no’aslam,’saysAb. ‘Ireckon you’re 
jokin’. I’d like to see the feller who’d be 
thinkin’ of any other gal when he was with you.’ 

“But when I’m gone, then it wouldn’t be 
me he was thinkin’ of, eh?’ she says, givin’ him 
asidelook under them long eye-winkers o’ hers. 

‘“*T reckon when you was gone he’d be so 
turrble desprit an’ onhappy he wouldn’t care 
what he done,’ says Ab. 

“‘Well, one word led on to another, as they 
got walkin’ along together, ontil seemed like 
Ab was purt’ nigh a-makin’ love to her, an’ 
fin’ly they come along to where there was a 
big oak a-growin’ out of the osage hedge, an’ 
they sat down a while to rest. 

“““What d’you s’pose Vibilia’d say, if she 
seen you here a-settin’ with me?’ says Annette, 
laffin’ an’ fannin’ herself with her sunbunnet. 

““*T d’no’, an’ what’s more, I don’t care a 
durn,’ says Ab. 

“““You keep still an’ don’t be aidgin’ up to 
me thataway,’ says Annette. ‘You’re jest 
talkin’ when you say you don’t care. I bet 
you careaheap. I reckon you'd better git up 
an’ go on your way afore she happens along.’ 

‘‘Ab aidged up a little closter yet. ‘Annette,’ he says, 
‘J think a heap o’ you.’ 

“““ An’ a bigger heap yet o’ Vibilia,’ says Annette. 

“<Durn Vibilia!’ says Ab, an’ aidged up a leetle more. 

““*T’m a-goin’,’ says Annette, kind o’ stiffenin’ up an’ 
beginnin’ to put on her sunbunnet; ‘I won’t set here an’ 
lissen to you talk thataway.’ 

‘‘Ab kind o’ looked down his nose at that. He was 
tuck consid’able aback. He was jest a-startin’ to get’up 
hisself when she looked up at him an’ smiled. ‘Don’t you 
want to tie these strings?’ she says. ‘The pesky things 
won’t tie right for me.’ 

‘‘Well, if you ever tied a gal’s sunbunnet on fer her, an’ 
she’s got a leetle round white chin an’ poutin’ red lips, an’ 
it looks like there wasn’t no one around, you know what 
happened. Jest after it happened they heard a rustlin’ 
the other side o’ the 
hedge, an’ a cough, 
an’ lookin’ through 
Ab seen ol’ Mis’ 
Nance Kerby, the 
biggest slack-jaw 
of a woman any- 
wheres around, 
slinkin’ off down 
the path. 

““Plague take 
it!’ says Ab. ‘Now 
she'll go off an’ be 
clackin’ that all 
over. Hain’t that 
my cussed luck?’ 

‘* Annette looked 
at him with par- 
tickler bright eyes 
an’ a red spot on 
each cheek; but 
she smiled. ‘It is 
mighty hard on 
you,’ she says. 

‘** Ain’t it?’ says 
Ab, frownin’, ‘an’ 
there’s no way 0’ 
stoppin’ her. She’s 


HRENNETT HARRIS 


strikin’ a bee-line now fer some neighbor’s. I'll bet she 
won’t let up till—everybody knows it.’ 

‘‘Annette laughed. ‘I don’t b’lieve everybody’ll like 
it, either, Ab,’ she says. But Ab didn’t notice what she 
was a-sayin’. 

‘“He was too busy thinkin’. 

““*Tt was all my fault,’ says Annette; ‘I ought to have 
been more keerful, for your sake. But don’t cry. I'll tell 
everybody you wasn’t to blame.’ 

“““Durn it!’ says Ab. ‘Now, I’d like to know what I’m 
a-goin’ to do!’ 

““What am J a-goin’ to do, you great, no-account calf?’ 
says Annette, spittin’ out at him an’ stompin’ her foot. 


“* Howdy?’ Says Ab, Making the Best of it; * Fine Evenin’’’ 


aes 


‘That ain’t no consequence, is it? Oh, you 
never forgive you as long as [ live.’ 

‘‘Before Ab could open his mouth, she whirled around 
an’ started tords home. He stood a while, gawpin’ after 
her, but he didn’t foller, an’, presently, he struck out, 
licketty split, fer Vibilia. 

He didn’t bust out all at oncet, but, after him an’ Vibby 
had been talkin’ a while, he ’lowed, casual, that he’d met 
up with Annette on the way over, an’ had gassed with her. 

“Oh, you did, did you?’ says Vibilia, her eyes begin- 
nin’ to snap. 

““*Tt jest happened by chance,’ says Ab, ‘an’ we jest 
talked friendly. I was talkin’ about Libby Spooner. 
“Durn Libby!” I says to Annette.’ 

“““Why?’ asks Vibby. 

“Oh, I jest hain’t got no use fer her,’ says Ab, clearin’ 
his throat. ‘I got a gravel in my shoe an’ I sat down to 
ease it. We—we sat down fer a minit or two.’ 

“‘Oh!’ says Vibilia, bringin’ her lips together tight. 

“«« An’ jest as my foot was a-feelin’ easy an’ I was gittin’ 
up to go, there was a hard knot in Annette’s sunbunnet 
strings, an’ I helped her ontie it,’ says Ab; ‘I hatter.’ 

‘““Course, you did,’ says Vibilia, plesunt as pie. ‘Was 
it a very hard knot, Ab?’ 

“Tt suttenly was,’ says Ab; ‘I hatter take my teeth to 
it. But _What’s the matter, Vibby?’ 

“Oh, nothin’,’ says Vibilia, ‘on’y I’ll git you to ’scuse 
me jest now. I’m too busy to be gassin’ here. You might 
go see if Annette hain’t got time fer you.’ 

‘“““Vibby,’ says Ab, lookin’ speshully injered, ‘you don’t 
need to ack thataway. There hain’t nothin’ to get mad 
erbout. If it wasn’t all innercent an’ aboveboard there 
wouldn’t have been no need o’ me tellin’ you. It’s jest 
becus I kain’t keep nothin’ from you an’ becus I jest 
nachally kain’t lie to you that I told you. You don’t need 
to get mad about Annette.’ 

‘“<T hain’t,’ says Vibilia; ‘I hain’t mad a mite; but I do 
hate a fool.’ An’ with that she flipped her skirts an’ shot 
back inter the house. 

«Well, blame the luck!’ says Ab. 
ain’t mad!’ 

“He ’lowed he’d lay low for a while, thinkin’ Vibilia’d 
come around purty soon an’ eat sugar out o’ his hand; 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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How One Pair of Glasses 
Opened Two People’s Eyes 
BY 


Mary Stewart Cutting 


a courtesy ended his anticipation there; the poise of her 
charming figure as she preceded him down the dusk of 
the aisle contained, as he distinctly felt, no invitation 
to him to follow her companionably, although they hed 
been fellow-occupants of the same hostelry for a week, and 
were both bound for it now. Philip was used to both open 
and tentative advances from women on slight acquaint- 
ance; so used, indeed, that he took this evidence of popu- 
larity without conceit, and, indeed, without much thought 
of any kind, as customary with any one; it was simply 


And it was a Satisfa 


work to make a new pair at such short notice; it’s 
fortunate you were in town when the others broke.” 

The optician’s assistant, young and narrow-faced, with 
very black ‘‘pompadour”’ hair, and eyeglasses that shone 
like jewels, leaned over the showcase toward a square- 
set, bronzed, athletic-looking young man in tweeds with 
a bag of golf clubs beside him, who had been watching 
the clock that hung between the dark-cased barometers 
on the wall. 

‘Let me adjust these on you. Take care, sir! 
go the pair you had on.” 

“Tt’s of no consequence,” said the gentleman addressed as 
Mr. Johnson, stooping over to pick up the two broken bits 
of crystal as he spoke. ‘They were an old pair that were 
neverany good. I was suffering with themall last evening.”’ 

“Ah!” said the optician’s assistant. He gazed enig- 
matically at his customer with an effect of something 
unpleasant withheld from speech. ‘‘You’re very near- 
sighted, aren’t you? I suppose you know that you take 
an unusually strong lens. Have a good deal of trouble 
with your eyes, don’t you?” 

‘None at all,” said Mr. Johnson shortly, all the more 
shortly that it wasn’t true. He had been having trouble 
lately, although he had laid it to the same old score 
of his health. When he overworked, as he had been 
doing all summer until this last week, he always felt 
the strain first in his eyes: a merely functional dis- 
turbance, that disappeared gradually as he got rested. 

It always annoyed him intensely when unfamiliar 
opticians exclaimed at his peculiarity of vision, as if it 
were an interestingly novel fact. Did they only have 
people with perfect eyesight come to them? he won- 
dered. The old man, not present to-day, who was 
the father of this gleaming assistant, and in whose 
guttural utterances one put an unquestioning faith, 
had once said to Philip: 

“Your eyes are all right. You come to me always 
and I keep them right,”’ and in that dictum Philip 
had rested. 

But as he strove now to hurry on his way to the 
station the disquieting tones seemed distinct. The 
streets lay in a dazzling blaze of sunshine and were 
crowded impedingly not only with a moving throng 
of men and women and large-hatted girls, but also 
with stationary groups of men, talking and gesticulat- 
ing in the middle of the pavement —the populace going 
and coming at noontime from offices and department 
stores, people who must eternally eat at restaurants 
in the middle of the day. It was sometimes hard to 
thread one’s way competently even with the help of 
the new glasses. 

Philip had foolishly gone to a show the night be- 
fore in which calcium lights had borne a lurid part, 
and a headache and intermittent blur of vision were 
still affecting him. It was a great relief to get at 
last out of the August glare into the semi-darkness 
of the station and the waiting train, after first agsist- 
ing a tall and beautiful young woman up the steps 
of it. Her slight, accustomed acknowledgment of 
Editor's Note — This story will be complete in two parts. 
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pleasant or boring, as occasion served. He would have 
been ashamed to think that he had an unusually pleas- 
ing personality, added to which was that masculine 
charm which consists in keeping under a frank and open 
manner a reserve that is at once divined, and that piques 
feminine curiosity. He had been in love, more or less, 
several times without abrogating this latter quality—he 
had never been his inner self with any woman as he was 
with his friends who were men. 

He did not feel like talking now, yet Miss Hallowell’s 
continued, tacit refusal of his company nettled him un- 
warrantably. He had not owned to himself how much he 
had counted on the chances of this little journey to-day — 
he had heard the day before that she was to take a trip to 
town this morning. 

He had, however, a truly masculine enthusiasm for 
beauty, as a Best Good in itself, and it was a satisfaction 
to establish himself a couple of seats behind her on the 
other side of the aisle, where, in the intervals of blinding 
headache increased by the motion of the train, he could let 
his eyes dwell, whether she would or no, on the exquisite 
slope of her shoulder, the curve of her long throat, the 
melting shadow on her cheek, and the rich, plentiful, up- 
ward sweep of her thick, glinting brown hair. 

The sight was in itself both alluring and delicately rest- 
ful. Miss Hallowell was a person who gave even to the 
casual observer an extraordinary impression of harmony 
in her outer and inner attributes. The large and candid 


The Great Wheel Began to 
Revolve, Turning Slowly 


Establish Himself a 
of Seats Behind He: 


lines of her lovely figure, which seemed to mouk 
garment to them, were completed by the charae 
her wide brow and rounded cheek; the clear gla 
her blue eye carried with it the assurance of a lovel 
candid soul. 

A radiant and soft freshness seemed to emanate fro 
—yet with all this gentleness and softness and rad 
that made her so friendlily easy of access by others, ] 
had not for seven days been able to approach or 
nearer, figuratively speaking, than he was now, tl 
they were living in the same house and eating fro1 
same table. : 

There were times when he felt an almost brutal 
to force her attention toward him, especially when 
sickly black-bearded fellow Dunning, whose appea 
he detested, had been palpably battening on her so 
Her attitude toward Philip interposed a glacial barr 
slight as to be unnoticed by others, yet which he, asa 
tleman, couldn’t try to pass; he even acquiesced, 
half amused, wholly impatient reminiscence, in the ji 
of the attitude, in which there was no tinge of pie 
coquetry—he was simply a man whom she didn’t ez 
know. 4 
Eight or nine years ago, when Miss Constant Hall 
was, a large, pale, immature girl of eighteen in a7 

frock and blue ribbons, she and Philip had met 
dance, and after four or five waltzes together 
spent the rest of the evening on a little balcony ¢ 
casino, where the moonlight had given to h 1 
gown and her youthful fairness an angelically spit 
suggestion. Did I say that Philip had never sl 
his inner self to any woman? For that hour 
shown it—the two had talked as two souls 
sometimes in very strange places, without r 
either sex or age. They had talked of life as th 

wanted to live it, of death as they must think of 
they wished to live at all. It was one of those] 
that cannot be compelled, and which leave a we 
behind them. ; 

When they parted he had eagerly asked 

mission to call at her home in the suburb of 
boring city. A couple of months later, after 
formal correspondence as to the date, he had tr 
a muddy, unlighted mile from the railway s 
make one of a family circle in the Hallowell 

where Constant, large and thick looking, in a 0 

woolen plaid, sat embarrassingly dumb, while 

being entertained by her stout, amiably que: 
mother, and her aunt, a youngish, modish 

indescribably frost-bitten, beside whom the g 

mother, also present, seemed almost peachily 

ing. . . . Philip ‘carried away an impres 

that awful call never to be effaced. Some li 

later Constant wrote him a note inviting him 

on a certain Friday, and, with the guilelessne: 
experience, offering him the choice of any ot 
thereafter if he couldn’t come on the one § 
gested. Philip waited to answer that letter— 
longer still. He never answered it. 

It was one of those dreadful omissions of w { 
of us are guilty at some time, and for which 
never any excuse to offer. A year later, at a wé 


.eeption, he saw Constant from afar, and, with the fatal 
erdice of his shame, successfully evaded her, with the 
ngling conviction, afterward, that she had known it. 
ice then he had not seen her until a week ago, when she 
ad come to The Nook for rest after a strenuous year of 
urnalistic work. There was no longer any family circle. 

“Hello, Johnson!” 

The voice of the man behind him made him start as the 
ain whizzed from under the semi-darkness of an over- 
anging bridge. 

“Oh, is that you, Stevens?”’ 

“Yes, I hadn’t the least idea that you were in front of 
e until you turned,” said Mr. Stevens, with what seemed 
proach in his tones. He wasaslim, light, very correctly- 
ressed young man, whose chief characteristic was earnest- 
ass, ‘‘I telephoned over to The Nook last night from our 
ungalow, but you weren’t there. I was just going to ask 
iss Hallowell to take a note to you. By George, I said 
d send her a five-pound box of chocolates, and I forgot 
ean about it, but she isn’t the kind that would lay it up 
yainst one. She spent two hours the other night helping 
e to take a splinter out of Bounder’s paw—she’d do any- 
uing for an animal. See here, Johnson, I want to know 
you won't take my place as ‘barker’ at the show to-night 
-the carnival, you know.”’ The carnival was 
combination of circus and show, whose per- 
rmances were hired to swell the funds of 
yarity, aided thereto by the amateur efforts of 
90d society. ‘‘I’ve got to go on to Boston 
ow.” 

“Why, I thought you were head and front of 
1e whole thing,’”’ exclaimed Philip in surprise. 
Stevens was, he knew, noted for his ardor 
. getting people to undertake schemes, and 
1en sliding from under himself. He answered 
ow: ‘“‘Yes, I know, but I’ve got to go to 
oston. I hope you won’t fail me, Johnson; 
’s so discouraging when people fail us, and 
’s really very important to have the carnival 

success. The county hospital needs the 
loney. We must have enough barkers; we 
in’t be one tent short.” 

“T refused in the first instance, you know,” 
‘sued Philip. ‘‘I’d like to oblige you, but, 
mestly, Stevens, I don’t see how I can.” He 
uve way to what he felt was a futile frankness. 
[’ve got to qualify this afternoon for the tour- 
ament, so I’m obliged to leave a lot of writ- 
ig for to-night, and I’ve got a splitting 
sadache now. I don’t see how I can bark, 
ally.” 

“Well, of course, if you feel that way about 
,’ said the plainly unconvinced Stevens. 
Try and get Fancher, then, will you? No, 
y the way, he’s gone to Canada. Well, hunt 
p Cole, then; his telephone number isn’t in the book, 
ut you can get it from Central—I tried myself for an 
our last night, and had to give it up, after all, or I 
ouldn’t ask you now. You see, I’ve promised to get some 
ae in my place, and it puts them in an awful hole to be 
1ort one barker.” 

“Oh, I’ll take the job,” said Philip resignedly. It would 
2 less trouble than following out the plans of the con- 
sientious Stevens, who was ready to track possible coad- 
itors through space by proxy. ‘‘All right, all right; don’t 
wy any more about it. I'll bark. Hello, I didn’t know 
e were here already.’’ He waved a hand back at Stevens 
3 he jumped up and strode down the aisle in the wake of 
‘iss Hallowell, who, he felt, with a fresh access of irrita- 
on, was getting out promptly so that he shouldn’t help 
erdown. Perhaps it was as well that he hadn’t tried to. 
s he got off himself his foot went just beyond the step 
od slipped between the platform and the train, which 
egan to move slowly. It was really only for an instant 
iat he lay sprawled out there, face downward, at the 
iercy of those grinding cogs and wheels, before some one 
auled him upright and out of danger, but it wasn’t a 
leasant instant —it left him amazingly shaken. He heard 
Voice asking quickly: ‘‘Are you hurt? Are you hurt?” 
ad hardly realized, in his disgust at the stupidity of his 
ull, that those were Miss Hallowell’s blue eyes upturned 
) his in candid anxiety until the interest had faded out 
f them at his answer, ‘‘Not at all,’ and she was already 
alking toward the sloping path that led to The Nook. 
hilip usually footed it to the links, but to-day he was fain 
> bundle himself and his golf clubs into the ‘‘depot 
/agon,”’ a mysteriously depressing vehicle which, though 
fawn by an incredibly slow, weak-kneed white horse, 
100k and lurched as though at the behest of the highest 
deed; out all day in the clover-scented sweetness of the 
pen air, it yet reeked cloggingly of the stable, and the nar- 

w leather sides were invariably frescoed with dried mud, 
ough drought had claimed the countryside for weeks. 
You're back early,” said Mrs. Lumley welcomingly, 
ng re a couple of hours later, stood looking in at the 
a 


mch window of the living-room, which seemed 
usually full of people at that hour. A group of card- 
layers that included Miss Hallowell and Mr. Dunning 


a 


were stationed over by the door, and the intervening space 
was occupied by embroidering women; two children, 
stretched at full length on the floor, were offering a satiny 
green apple to a large red setter with a fringed tail that 
flapped obliviously. Philip, after what seemed a moment’s 
hesitancy, stepped over the sill and took the place on the 
old mahogany sofa by Mrs. Lumley, to which her gesture 
had invited him, although she was a person whom he 
usually rather avoided; she was a light-eyed, snub-nosed, 
graceful woman, undeniably picturesque, but with a man- 
ufactured quality in her picturesqueness, a triviality in 
her charm, which seemed always about to offend some 
wincing fibre of good taste. 

She greeted him now with animation. ‘‘Do let me put 
this pillow back of your head and make you comfy—you 
look worn out. I stuffed all the pillows behind me so 
that those dreadful Smiths shouldn’t get them. They 
take them off to the hammock every afternoon, if you 
don’t look out! A lot of us complained, but it didn’t 


do any good. They won’t speak to anybody now but 
Mrs. Freeling. -Do you know, her husband hasn’t been 
We think he’s a myth, or else she’s 
But I’m so desperately interested in 
What was your score this afternoon?” 


up here once! 
getting a divorce. 
the tournament. 


DRAWN BY 
EDMUND FREDERICK 


His Step Faltered as if Some f ee 
Sustaining Quality had = 
Already Departed ees fects 


“T didn’t qualify,” said Philip shortly, passing his hand 
over his eyes involuntarily, as if to brush away something 
in front of them. 

“You didn’t qualify!’’ Mrs. Lumley gazed at him with 
real astonishment; even the players at the table glanced 
up. ‘‘Why, I thought you were one of the crack players!” 

“Oh, I’m a very uncertain one—something seems to 
have gone wrong with my stroke lately.” 

“‘You-were out too late in town last night,” said Mrs. 
Lumley, with triumphant divination. Her voice dropped 
to a murmur. ‘‘ You shouldn’t have deserted us! Never 
mind, you paid up for it—Miss Bloom recited.” 

‘“‘Ah, indeed?” said Philip with an instinctive twinkle 
in responsetohers. ‘‘That consoles me for missing an even- 
ing of your society. Deliver me from a girl who recites 
—it always makes me feel ashamed for her; Heaven only 
knows why!” 

‘‘And Miss Hallowell sang for us at last.” 

“ce Oh ! ” 

“Tt appears that Mr. Dunning had had a bad day, and 
when he couldn’t sleep he sent down to ask her. We 
turned out all the lamps and she sang in the moonlight. 
She says she can only sing for certain people. Of course, 
she’s the retiring kind that will do anything for a man. 
Very handsome girl, isn’t she?” 


a without getting any worse. 
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“Do you think so?” asked Philip. His eyes—he 
couldn’t help it—said: ‘‘I consider you much handsomer.”’ 

Mrs. Lumley blushed a little—unnecessarily, perhaps— 
to show her appreciation of the gaze. Then she began in 
the tone which Philip knew fatally well. ‘I wonder if 
you would care to join a little party that we are getting up 
for to-morrow morning—Mr. Mackensie, the Westmores, 
and my humble self—to walk to the Falls. They say the 
Falls are so beautiful now.” 

“Thank you. But I’m afraid I’ll not be able to go,” 
said Philip. He was, unless he looked out sharply, always 
being nailed to small and large engagements for things 
which he didn’t want to do in the least. To take a hot and 
dusty walk to the Falls in company with a set of unin- 
spiring people whom he had at three mealsa day, anyway, 
was no inducement. He would have walked seven miles 
in an opposite direction to get away from them. Even 
Mrs. Lumley began to repel as she clung more confidently. 
He was so used to detaching himself from people who 
didn’t want to let him go that the process had almost be- 
come mechanical. As he rose now Mrs. Lumley’s face fell 
perceptibly, but she made another smiling effort : 

“Of course, we’ll all be at the carnival to-night. 
time do you think we ought to start?” 

“You had better ask some one who can tell you 
more about that than IJ,” said Philip agreeably. ‘‘J 
only know that I am to bark!” He started, as he 
spoke, for the door. The room seemed in the dim 
light to be extraordinarily full of chairs and people, 
not to speak of that sprawling, moving group on 
the floor, which, after all, he managed to skirt in 
safety, although he hit once against a rocker. He 
could not see the odd, startled expression on the 
face of one of the players turned his way. As he 
was passing the table some one rose precipitately, 
colliding against Philip with immediate apology. 
Colliding? It was a slight yet definite push with 
two hands, which deflected him to one side, and in 
front of what he now perceived was the open door- 
way. Where, then, had he been steering before— 
into the blank wall? The thought was menacing 
and terrible. It did not take away from the strange- 
ness of the incident that his rescuer had been Miss 
Hallowell; he had felt the indescribable freshness of 
her presence, her hair had touched his face, her 
white dress had brushed against him. She must 
have seen. What had she seen? He went upstairs 
whistling with forced lightness, his mind filled with 
the confusion of the occurrence. 

This clinging blankness that he couldn’t push 
away from him, that made all outlines blurred and 
dim—the misstep of the train, the failing game, the 
misdirection now—something, indefinably perceived, 
indefinably feared as possible at some far future 
time, had happened: something had gone wrong 
with his eyes. 

He dropped into a chair by the open window in his 
room. This condition was but a natural outcome 
of the haunting symptoms of away back. He had 

been writing much too late at night, forcing his 

eyes, as he well knew, even since coming here 

for rest. Yet he might have gone on for years 

—he had expected to have gone on for years— 
Those murderous 
calciums of the night before had given the addi- 
tional stroke. It was monstrous to suppose that 
his life was coming to an end in this way—he 
wouldn’t think of such a thing. Yet, what if it 
were true? Unbelievable things happened! All 
kinds of stories of blind people came swiftly 
thronging into his mind—he knew of one 
man who had learned Greek during a year of 
darkness; his wife had sat on the other side of a 
thin partition, teaching him orally. Another one, well 
known, perfected wonderful inventions in his isolation. 
There were not wanting historical instances of people whose 
triumphant individuality had given a solace above all 
restrictions, but such ideas, interesting before, now seemed 
to him horrible. He felt a passionate desire for daylight; 
even the darkening shadows of the evening oppressed him 
like the foreknowledge of something that was always to be 
his. He wouldn’t try to go out in the evening any more 
after to-night. A/jter to-night! If he could manage that! 
If he had not promised Stevens hard and fast he would not 
have gone. He had a sickening fear of detection, of some- 
body’s finding out that he couldn’t see, as if their knowl- 
edge would clinch it asa fact forever. Kind-hearted people 
would be offering to lead him, they would show the pitying 
attention given to the crippled—then they would begin to 
avoid him. He had done the same by others. . . . 
After a long while he took off his glasses and bathed his 
eyes, which ached unbearably—fumbling around help- 
lessly afterward, as he always had to without them, with 
feeling finger-tips, for his toilet accessories. But when he 
put them on again his heart went up with the rebound. 
It seemed that his vision was clearer than it had ever been, 
every leaf on the tree outside his window stood out distinct 

(Continued on Page 22 
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with regard to its achievements; in point of fact, it is 

not a bit modester than any healthy-minded person 
ought to be; yet the Dean of the College of Engineering, 
when questioned as to its rank as a technical institu- 
tion, outvied the violet. He equaled the arbutus, indeed, 
which is much more truly modest than the violet; for, 
instead of rearing aloft its shyly averted head for all the 
world to see, it hides beneath a mould of fallen leaves and 
blushes pink when it is discovered. 

By no means, asserted the Dean, was Cornell to be 
regarded as the foremost technical institution of the coun- 
try. There were many schools of engineering of the first 
rank—at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan, at 
Stevens and at the Troy Polytechnic. 

Then, put the question another way, said the patient 
inquirer: Was it not through its technical schools that 
Cornell first made its reputation before the country? 

By no means. It was the high ideals, the creative 
genius of Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White, that made its 
scholarly greatness and with it its reputation. 

Third down and no gain. Now, fora desperate drop- 
kick for goal: Was not its present reputation that of a 
technical institution? It seems an innocent question, but 
at the sound of it Cornell was itself again. That was true, 
said Dean Smith—unfortunately true, for the reputation 
Was an error. Cornell was more than an aggregation of 
technical schools. It was, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a university. The mere technical school turns out 
a narrow specialist, but it was the ideal of Cornell to turn 
out specialists who were also men of liberal culture—able 
thinkers, writers and speakers, efficient men among men. 
The modern engineer has to be more than a technician; 
he has to deal with the exponents of big and advanced 
ideas, to make himself the inspiration and the instrument 
of broad sweeps of industrial progress. 

Then the only reason, the reporter suggested, why 
Cornell could not claim to lead the technical schools was 
that it was in a different and a higher class. The shy 
arbutus blushed. It had been discovered. Cornell was a 
technical university perhaps, but the accent was strong on 
“university.” 

The voice of Dean Smith was that of the Ithaca Zeit- 
geist. President Schurman put the case thus: When 
Cornell was founded, there happened to be one great field 
unoccupied in American universities—that of technical 
training. Cornell tilled it to the utmost, and reaped the 
reward. From the outset, however, it was strong in other 
departments; but it got little credit for the fact, for other 
universities were as strong or stronger, and having long 
occupied the field, unduly overshadowed Cornell. The 
present aim of the university is to make known what 
it has accomplished in arts, pure science and the liberal 
professions, and to build itself up still higher. 

Doctor White, who lives on the campus and keeps a 
watchful and kindly eye on the creation of his youth, 
points out that from the start the university enjoyed 
the lectures of a corps of non-resident professors, which 
included the most distinguished men of the time— Louis 
Agassiz, James Russell Lowell, Goldwin Smith, Matthew 
Arnold, James Anthony Froude, E. A. Freeman. Always 
the aim had been to make breadth of character and depth 
of culture go hand in hand with utilitarian training. 
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For the site of the university they 
chose a splendidly picturesque hill. 
To climb it from the residential 
quarter below caused a local mal- 
ady known as leg fever; but what 
of that? Itlay betweentworoman- 
tic gorges, the wooded declivities of 
which murmured’ to the rush of 
waters. In one of them gleamed 
a waterfall higher than Niagara. 
From the summit were to be seen 
the most magnificent views of hill- 
tops, valleys and Alpine waters 
commanded by any university in 
the world. The exercises that 
opened the new institution began 
with the pealing of chimes—a 
luxury unknown in any American 
university. The bells hung in a 
rudely-improvised wooden steeple, 
and were manifestly out of tune. 

No matter: They now hang in a lofty romanesque tower 
surmounting the library, and in this present year of grace 
are going back to the bell founder to be recast and to have 
new bells added, so that the chimes may peal harmoni- 
ously in various keys. 

There you have the symbol of the university as a whole. 
It was rude in its beginnings, and the intended note is not 
always sounded; but its ambition is to run through the 
full gamut of education and culture. 

Though independent in endowment, Cornell is histor- 
ically and in spirit closely allied to our State universi- 
ties. Its origin is in the Morrill land grant of 1862, from 
which so many noble institutions have sprung. Ezra 
Cornell, inventor and company manager, was serving in 
the State Senate. A self-made man, he took shame, it is 
said, that he was not able to understand the Latin 
quotations with which his colleagues interlarded their 
speeches, and determined that, if he could help matters, 
no eager young man in the future should suffer his humili- 
ation. However this may be, he united with a youthful 
fellow-senator, Andrew D. White, to prevent the State 
from dividing, scattering and wasting the Federal grants of 
land, as so many other States have done. Local self- 
interest, mainly emanating from feeble and jealous de- 
nominational colleges, arrayed itself strongly against them 
and in favor of partitioning the lands. 

If any one thinks it an easy and a delightful vocation to 
do good to his fellow-men, let him read the records of those 
years. To check the onslaughts of bigotry and ignorance, 
Cornell had to reach deep into his own pocket, and then, 
to secure the full returns from the lands put in his charge, 
he was obliged to devote the best years of his maturity in 
locating them in distant parts of the country and in ad- 
ministering them. His reward was lifelong obloquy. In 
fact, after forty years the voice of calumny is still heard. 
His enemies charged, with a lack of consistency which did 
not in the least detract from their vehemence, that he was 
seeking to glorify his name at the 
expense of the State, that he was 
building up a ‘‘godless’”’ university, 
and that he was using the national 
land grant to swell his private for- 
tune. His was a nature stoic to the 
point of austerity and taciturn to 
the point of secretiveness. It was 
enough for him that he secured for 
New York many times the sums any 
other State received fromits Federal 
grants and left the university free 
alike from the dominance of bigotry 
and of polities. 

It is highly characteristic that 
Andrew D. White first won the 
admiration of Ezra Cornell by 
opposing him. It was he, in fact, 
who pointed out the paramount 
necessity of keeping the grant intact, 
so as to found a university worthy 
of thename. He had no illusions as 
to the kind of education that had 
made their fellow-Solons so glib in 
Latinity. Yale man though he was, 
and what is more, a Bones man, he 
was radically, even bitterly, opposed 
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to the old-fashioned curriculum of his alma mater—a se 
of dry, soulless recitations from textbooks in scie 
mathematics and the classics, which every man was fot 
to undergo, whatever his capacities, and beyond which 
college offered nothing. He had continued his educatic 
Germany, and then taken a professorship of history at 
Arbor, where he found the German tradition in full sw 
When Ezra Cornell called him to be president of the - 
foundation, he regarded the foremost of the State unit 
sities as a force destined to prove the salvation of hig 
education in America. As he has himself said, Corne 
the daughter of the University of Michigan. 

As happened at the parent institution, German ides 
gave way for the time to American practicality. The 
colleges of the East had preémpted the field of “‘lib 
education as they understood it, and were attracting | 
sons of the rich. Like the State universities, Cornell had 
begin with boys from the plow, the saw and the anvil-— 
necessity by no means disconcerting to the founder. 

His ideal, since inscribed on the seal of the universi 
was: “‘I would found an institution where any person 
receive instruction in any subject.” To live up to t 
terms of its charter, the university had to open its doc 
before the buildings, few as they were, were completed — 
before there were doors to open, or windows to shut, f 
that matter. 

This was in 1868. Ezra Cornell announced through 
press that students without means would be able, b: 
working one-half of each day on the unfinished plant, t 
pay the expenses of their education, which would oce 
the other half. Doctor White is at pains to explain i 
autobiography that he was absent from Ithaca when 
offer was made. Destitute enthusiasts arrived in dro 
unfit either to labor or to learn. One was the father 
family, and was grieved to find that no provision coul 
made for his offspring in case of his demise. Another 
a teamster from a Western State, who could neither 
nor write. When remonstrated with, he quoted the w 
of the founder: ‘‘I would found an institution where 
person can receive instruction in any subject.’ Mos: 
the students, however, were sturdy, self-respecting youths 
who hoped by hard work and self-denial to rise abov 
their origin. , | 

The technical colleges lead in numbers, as in reputatic¢ 
Out of a total registration of 3442, almost one-third 
1072, are under Dean Smith in the Sibley College 
Mechanical Engineering. This includes a departmen 
Electrical Engineering and one of Naval Architec 1 
the latter having a naval tank in a canal above a neighbor 
ing waterfall, which is only less admirable than that 
the University of Michigan. In spite of the qualifie 
modesty of its dean, Sibley College is believed at Corn 
and in many other places, to be the most successful depa 
ment of its kind in the country—perhaps, in any counti 
It gave evidence of its quality as early as the Centennia 
Exposition of 1876. In the fair devoted to a century of 
American progress, Sibley exhibited a steam engine of 
advanced and salable design, surface plates, power lathe 
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‘tools of precision, all constructed for the occasion 
ts pupils. The country received the exhibit with 
neglectful silence which for so many decades made 
asty of doubtful value at Ithaca. In a neighboring 
h a school of technology in Moscow put forth certain 
aes and tools of antiquated design and no merchant- 
value, but exquisitely finished and showily arranged. 
‘head of an American technical school wrote an 
usiastic magazine article declaring that the Russian 
dit pointed out the path of progress to 
rican schools. 
his fascinating autobiography, Andrew 
Vhite, the mildest-mannered man that 
committed murder with flat irony, relates 
when he was Minister to Russia, one 
‘hniegradsky, formerly head of the Mos- 
School of Technology and then Minister 
nance, praised Americanrailroading. The 
ax was reached when Moscow methods 
‘ed inadequate to Russian needs, and 
no from American schools, trained in the 
1ods of Cornell, sent out locomotives and 
tinery of all sorts for the new Trans- 
sian Railway, the starting point of which 
this very Moscow, whose technical school 
praised by American critics.” 
1other of the triumphs of Sibley was to 
{a dynamo and with it light the college 
ous when electric lighting was all but un- 
yn in the United States. Doctor White 
relates that he foresaw the future of elec- 
sy, and, overcoming opposition from the 
ersity by pledging his own private re- 
ees for this, founded the department of 
Tica] engineering —‘‘the first ever known 
he United States and, so far as I can 
1, the first ever known in any country.” 
iding to Sibley the College of Civil Engineering (460), 
College of Architecture (81), the State College of 
culture and the State College of Veterinary Medicine 
, the number of technical students is 1960, or almost 
thirds of the total registration. The two latter, re- 
ng in recent liberal grants from the State, have 
sed new buildings and are looking to a rapid increase 
uality of instruction and the number of students. 
‘e is no School of Mines. 
of these colleges, except possibly that of architecture, 
»f the highest rank, having a long record of able teach- 
and famous graduates. Nowhere has the ideal of 
tific training in a profession given way to a specious 
tcticality. ” The engineering students learn to cal- 
actual stresses, and to study the economic applica- 
of power; but they spend little of their time in manual 
rand none of the funds of the institution in operating 
naces and Bessemer converters. The students in 
ture study the chemistry of soils and the prepara- 
of lotions for exterminating destructive insects and 
¢ bacteria; they make reports on the efficiency of 
s and on the productivity of various seeds; they 
it in the manufacture of butter and cheese by means of 
ie recent methods; they study the breeding and 
zare of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs and poultry. But the 
e work of the farm is delegated to hired men. 
Ne colleges of liberal professions are smaller and less 
guished. There is no school of theology. The law 
ol has 204 students, all of them taking a three-years’ 
», though a four-years’ course is offered. Its instruc- 
is mainly by the ‘‘case system,” though some of the 
ng is from textbooks. The College of Medicine num- 
+ 323 regular students. To gain hospital facilities, the 
| upper classes are in New York City, where the institu- 
is doing excellent work. The instruction of the two 
)2r years is given both in New York and in Ithaca. 
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The College of Arts and Sciences, number- 
ing 735, contains only a little more than a fifth 
of the total registration, and is one-third 
smaller than the single technical department 
of mechanical and electrical engineering. Its 
departments of economics, history and philos- 
ophy are strong, owing probably to Doctor 
White’s influence, as are also the departments 
of pure science, owing to the influence of the 
technical colleges. 

From the outset the instruction has been 
inspired by German ideals, and the elective 
system is espoused with an ardor only equaled 
by its quixotic champion, Harvard. Muse- 
ums have been an object of especial care. 

The library is one of the three or four larg- 
est in the country, numbering 350,000 vol- 
umes, among which there is a very small 
proportion of superseded books and other 
dead matter. Doctor White has given it his 
vast private collection in history and eco- 
nomics, and it contains also the best collec- 
tion in the country in Dante, Petrarch and 
Romance Literature in general. The gradu- 
ate school, numbering 213, is large in propor- 
tion to the undergraduate department. Yet, after all has 
been said, both are of a secondary order. 

In its technical departments, in short, Cornell is seriously 
rivaled only by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
but in all other departments many institutions overtop it. 

It is not quite clear that Cornell has succeeded in 
imbuing its technical students with the true spirit of 
university education. Some of them are college gradu- 


ates, but for the most part they come straight from the 


View of North Part of Campus from Sage Tower 


preparatory school. The lectures of the brilliant group of 
non-resident professors used to assemble and inspire the 
entire university; but they are a thing of the past, and the 
regular work is so absorbing that the students have little 
time for non-technical culture. 

In law and medicine an increasing number of American 
institutions keep alive the true university spirit by re- 
quiring the A. B. degree for entrance. The Cornell medical 
school encourages students to take the A. B. by permitting 
them to count the last year in the course as the first year of 
medical study, so that both degrees may be 
taken in seven years; and there is talk of rais- 
ing the standard of both medical and law 
schools by requiring two, and perhaps four, 
years of college work. But as yet the vast 
majority of students are without culture in 
the humanities. 

The enlargement of intelligence and the 
training of the mind are only a part, how- 
ever, of the function of higher education. 
Popular common-sense regards our universi- 
ties as seminars for the propagation of man- 
ners as well as of the scientific spirit— 
laboratories for the testing of character as 
well as of gases. There is a general belief 
that one can tell a Yale man from a Harvard 
man or a Princeton man at sight. In this 
matter of university tradition and atmos- 
phere Cornell has, in the scant four decades 
of its life, made notable progress. It was 
once the supercilious habit of older institu- 
tions to look down on it as a university of 
farmers. That, in some measure, it still is, 
but the fact is very far from being prejudicial. 

The ambition to rise means energy, but not 
always ability. Doctor White early devised 
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an original and highly effective means of insuring that 
those who receive financial aid from the university shall be 
fit to profit by it. There are four scholarships for each of 
the 150 Assembly Districts of the State of New York, and 
they are awarded by competitive examination. When stu- 
dents already in residence are overtaken by poverty their 
fees are remitted and money is advanced, but only in case 
they are of proved mental calibre. Mediocrity is prevented 
from leaving its proper field on the farm or in the mechanic 
arts to make a failure in the technical and learned profes- 
sions. The Cornell system has the further advantage of 
creating a vital bond between the State school system and 
the university —a bond which has already resulted in rais- 
ing the standards of bothe Inso faras Cornell is a farmers’ 
university, the fact is to its soundest advantage. 

And it is far more than this. Year by year it is attract- 
ing larger numbers of the sons of the well-to-do who respect 
simple and solid efficiency. Over half of the students come 
from New York; but every State and Territory of the 
Union is represented in approximate proportion to its 
population, from Pennsylvania, which sends 310 students, 
to Indian Territory, which sends two, and Idaho, which 
alone sends one. The dependencies of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii together send nine. Twenty-nine foreign countries 
send 130 students, among them all the leading countries of 
Europe, Asia and South America. There is a Cosmopolitan 
Club at Cornell, which is parent of the similar organization 
at Michigan. Wholesomely sectional in its origin, Cornell 
is as wholesomely national and international. 

It might almost be taken as a corollary of this that its 
spirit is vigorously athletic. Doctor White was himself a 
boating man, and penned the first challenge to row that 
ever passed between Yale and Harvard. He has always 
encouraged sane inter-university sports, and he recalls with 
special pride that he gave the shells for its first 
contests between rival factions at home. It 
used to be said, and not altogether in jest, that 
Cornell owed its success on the water to the 
fact that the men had to climb the hill somany 
times a day. Now there isa trolley; but the 
university is more clearly than ever supreme 
in boating—an eminence held by no other 
university in any sport, not even by Yale in 
football. In times past Ithaca seemed prone 
to assert its own glory. Much is to be forgiven 
to youth, especially when it is denied the 
opportunity to prove its mettle. Now Cornell 
has met its chief opponents and vanquished 
them, and the once vociferous rowing dog 
barks no more. Even Yale is forgiven to the 
extent of occasional baseball games. 

For variety in athletic prowess Cornell is less 
remarkable than for excellence in its favorite 
sport; but in recent years it has made rapid 
advances in football, baseball, on the track 
and in several minor sports. For the first 
time in Ithaca, I saw undergraduates making 
‘dope sheets” on the intercollegiate cham- 
pionships and checking them off as the results 
were announced by telegraph. No influence 
is more powerful in creating a vigorous and 
united university spirit than athletics. 

The social organization, like that at Michigan, blends 
the characteristic features of the West and the East. 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, has the fraternity system been 
more fully developed. The chapter houses line the lofty, 
wooded crest of Cascadilla Gorge, murmurous with the 
sound of tumbling waters, or hang on the declivity of the 
campus hill, commanding the noble prospect of Cayuga 
Lake and the restful lap of Ithaca Valley with its vigorous 
hills beyond. If the homes of American undergraduates 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Batty Logan was Despondent 


I 


ATTY LOGAN and I were out in the paddock look- 

B ing on idly while a stable-boy rubbed down a 

mettlesome mare. Batty was ina meditative mood. 

It was a longing for his own vine and fig-tree; a vision of 

contentment viewed through hazy anticipation; happiness 
in perspective beside his own hearthstone. 

“Say, Beau,”’ he remarked after a while, ‘I guess it’d be 
pretty punk, wouldn’t it, to go home every night, Weary an’ 
exhausted from usin’ a lead-pipe on the bookies, an’ have 
Tootsie-Wootsie meet you at the front door with a kiss?” 

“It all depends,” I ventured diplomatically. 

“Seems to me it’d be just fairly rotten to find your 
slippers waitin’ so you could sit down an’ warm your kicks 
by the open plumbin’ preliminary to drawin’ up to a 
modest repast o’ hummin’-bird tongue an’ onions?” 

“There are worse things,’ I admitted. 

“An’ after the nuts you’d light your cigar an’ put your 
feet on the mantel, while Tootsie’d read you a couple o’ 
yards 0’ poetry, an’ you’d both get good an’ mushy. Wow! 
Wow! I guess that wouldn’t be goin’ some? Huh?” 

This was the feeling that has drawn men from the ends 
of the earth to a cottage in a shady lane. Every one has 
known it. 

“You know, Beau,’’ Batty mused on, ‘‘I ain’t never had 
no more home than a jack-rabbit. I don’t know what it 
means. Before I got a half-Nelson on the bookies an’ jiu- 
jitsued ’em down to their collar-buttons, me downy couch 
used to be a dry-goods box up a back alley, an’ I had the 
original blue counterpin ever’ night, except when it was 
cloudy. Honest, I’m gettin’ real nutty about a place to 
live. Gert’d have to be there, of course.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed. 

“I want a home, you know—a home with hot an’ cold 
janitor service, an’ Brussels sprouts growin’ out 0’ me own 
Brussels carpet, an’ twenty-seven electric lights in one 
room—if I want ’em. An’ every day I’d put me trusty 
lead-pipe in me back pocket, an’ go down to the track, an’ 
know that Gert’d be waitin’ for me when I got back home 
—perhaps. All she’d have to do would be to ’tend the 
baby—B. Logan, Jr.—an’ dodge the installment man, an’ 
cop things out o’ the dum’ waiter as it went past. It sure 
does sound mighty good to meh!” 


“A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou——” 


I quoted. 

“Gee! That’s the cheese, Beau. Who said it?” 

“Omar Khayyam.” 

“Well, Omar Cayenne certainly is the pepper, ain’t he? 
A book o’ pomes, a scuttle o’ hops, some pumpernickel 
an’ Gert out under a tree. Oh, me gran’mother! He don’t 


The Call of the Vine and the Fig-Tree 
By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


know what a guy wants. Oh, no! An’ here me livin’ ina 
hotel where they charge me two dollars every time I take a 
glass 0’ ice-water. An’, Beau, take my word for it—ain’t 
nothin’ there but four straight walls, a bed, a crippled 
table an’ one indecent light. Ain’t that a joint to call 
home? Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, mamma!” 

Batty went over and tentatively caressed the flank of the 
mare. Heside-stepped just in time to avoid a vicious kick. 

““What’s her name, son?”’ he inquired of the stable-boy. 

“Blue Bell. She’s goin’ in the first race.” 

Batty returned to where I stood. 

“Say, Beau,” he inquired, ‘‘when you're goin’ to marry 
a girl, how do you tell her?” 

“You don’t tell her,” I explained. ‘‘ You ask her.” 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, quit your kiddin’! When two 
people is dead nuts on each other, what’s the good of 
askin’? If you're wise, go get the minister, that’s what. 
An’, just between me an’ you, I guess Gert ain’t dippy 
about me, anyhow. Oh, no, she is not—I do not think! 
The Duke? Forget it, Beau. Mushy mush! He never 
was one-two-eleven, even in his pammy days.” 

“The customary thing to do when you ask a lady’s hand 
in marriage,’’ I went on, “is to de 

“Don’t make me laugh, Beau. Me lip’s cracked! Ask 
a lady’s hand in marriage! I know! Down on the floor in 
your fresh-honed pants an’ wear all the crease out while 
you ask ownliest-own if she won’t be ipsey-dipsey’s 
dopsey-wopsey. If I ever tried that on Gert she’d gimme 
the ha, ha, an’ I don’t blame her.” 

“Well, that’s the approved way,” I insisted. “Of 
course, there are innumerable variations. For instance, a 
moonlight night and a 

“Well, I’m here to tell you, Beau, I’m goin’ to walk up 
to Gert one o’ these days, grab her by the left lunch-hook, 
an’ yank her down a back street until I see a D. D. sign, 
an’ that’s where I’m goin’. There won’t be no witness but 
the cook.” 

‘I imagine she may have something to say about that.” 

“Not a peep. She won’t know till it’s all over. I’m 
goin’ to dé the whole thing in one swell foop, then put on 
three extra pairs o’ pants an’ go tell Paw. Can you see 
Jim Reed takin’ one flyin’ jump at me? ‘Wow-wow!’ 
said the fox.”’ 

“By the way, does Reed understand the situation?” I 
inquired. 

Batty stared at me blankly for a moment, then went 
over and spoke to the stable-boy again. 

“She got a chancet to-day?” 

“Nope.” 

““What’s she startin’ for?”’ 

“Run some o’ the beef off. She’ll be good in another 
week or two.” 

“Well, don’t forget your Uncle Fuller,” Batty requested. 
He passed a fat, black cigar to the boy and returned to me. 
“TI dunno what Jim Reed knows,” he ex- 
plained, “an’ I ain’t sittin’ up nights 
worryin’ about what he does know. I 
reckon, though, it ain’t much, because he’s 
been out in Chicago for a couple o’ spells, 
an’ naturally I ain’t wrote him no billy- 
doos: I guess Gert ain’t neither.” 

“Have you discussed the matter with 
her?” 

“Discussed nothin’. Beau, I told you I 
ain’t goin’ to discuss it—I’m just goin’ to 
take her.” 

“When?” 

Batty grinned cheerfully. 

“Search me!” he replied. ‘I’ve got to 
screw me nerve up to it first.” 

We left the paddock and went along 
toward the grandstand. In the distance I 
saw Miss Reed in her accustomed place in 
the box. She was looking in the opposite 
direction, but turned as we entered. 

“Oh, I was wonderin’ where you was,” 
she remarked. 

“You was late,’ Batty explained, ‘so I 
been down the line makin’ love to Lizzie 
Anne.” 

““Who’s she?” demanded Miss Reed 
coldly. 

“See the peacharino there in the fourth 
box—the one with the lace lid?” 

“T see her.”” Miss Reed sniffed. 
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“Well, that ain’t her,” Batty grinned. He turned te ; 
with a wink. “‘I tell you, Beau, this fatal curse o’ beauty 
get me in trouble yet. I’ll bet in another year Gert’ll 
my head lookin’ like a billiard-ball soaked in anti-hairin 

“Are you kiddin’ me?’’ demanded the girl. 

“Oh, fiffles!”” laughed Batty. 

“My, but you’re fresh!” 4 

““—said Lady Gwendolyn Maltravers to the Mar-kis 
Batty added. 

“That ain’t funny.” 

“‘—returned the Mar-kiss with a haughty stare.” 

Miss Reed turned to me. 

“Ain’t he the limit?’’ she demanded. 
““—replied Lady Gwendolyn Maltravers with a sr 
Oh, me gran’mother, Gert! Forget it! Me an’ Beau I | 
been lookin’ for information. I want to pick up just abo 
enough to-day to put a diamond-studded piano in ! 

front room.” 
“What front room?” asked Miss Reed. 
“Oh, you'll know all right, all right,” Batty responde 
There was a sudden softening of the tone which rm 


a quick flush to the girl’s face. For one instant there 
eager expectancy, then pleased embarrassment. 
turned and stared away across the race track. ; 

“Did you find out anything?” she asked at last. | 

“Nope. Nothin’ diddin’ yet.” a 

Again there was a pause. 

“Father said somethin’ about Haskell havin’ 
chance to ” she began. 

“Said somethin’ about it?” interrupted Batty quick 

“He’s back from Chicago,” the girl went on with 
turning. ‘‘Came this mornin’, He said Haskell ought 
be good.” | 

Batty stared thoughtfully at the back of her head. 

“That what made you late gettin’ down?” he ask 

“Yes,”’ she replied, in a queer little voice. ‘“Fathe 
awful angry, an’ he wants to see you this afternoon. No 
Batty, don’t—don’t——” She stopped. 

“Wants to see me!” Batty repeated thoughtfully. }¥ 
was silent for a long time. ‘‘Let’s go geta smoke, Beau 
he suggested suddenly, and we turned away. 

“Batty, please don’t ” the girl began. Again tk 
was on her face that strange, wistful expression. 

Batty turned suddenly and clasped both her hands 
his, then we went down into the betting-ring. 

“Well, Beau,”’ he remarked at last, “the worst has ca 
First thing you know there’ll be enough o’ Jim Reed’s 
whiskers scattered around here to make a hair mattress 
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Wee Stanley met Livingstone in the heart of 

African jungle their greeting was classic in 
simplicity. So Jim Reed met Batty Logan down in tl 
betting-ring. Just what Batty expected, as an immedia 


“I was Just Telling Miss Reed a Queer Little Story” ~ 
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jequence of that meeting, I could only conjecture from 
ynched right hand, and a shifty forward poise on the 
} of his feet. I had expected pyrotechnics, fireworks 
| a balloon ascension after the grand concert, but Reed 
ed a velvet glove. 
tow are you, Logan?” he inquired cordially. 
fust able to set up an’ have me bed made,” Batty 
ved tersely. ‘But I’m expectin’ to grow worse any 
jite.”” 
‘2 straightened up with a sheepish grin and favored 
vith a quick, comprehensive glance over his shoulder. 
‘Are the bookies treating you well?’’ Reed went on. 
‘)h, I’m managin’ to subtract a livin’ at the point 0’ a 
lar,” Batty rejoined. “Tt’s just a shade better’n 
jad-story work, but I ain’t got no private yat yet.” 
ed laughed and offered cigars. Batty accepted one, 
ained it doubtfully, then chucked it into his mouth. 
\’d like a little private conversation with you,” Reed 
ested. 
rain Batty glanced at me. There was a grim yet 
zical expression on his sunburned face. 
fle office hours are all the time,” he said. “‘Always in.” 
‘Il see you after a while, Batty,’ I remarked, and 
jed to withdraw. 
Dh, come along,” interposed Reed pleasantly. ‘‘We 
find ‘a table somewhere in the café, and, I think, 
rather prefer that you be present.” 
equiesced, and so it came to pass that 
is present at the interview between 
:gentlemen who hated each other as 
ially as two gentlemen ever have hated 
t other—the one a knave, a trickster, 
minent figure in the under-world of 
ig; the other a clean-hearted, verbose, 
ressible optimist. 
le waiter came, and went and came 
1. Batty thoughtfully hefted in his 
; hand the bottle of beer he had called 
I didn’t know if Reed understood, 
I did. That bottle might become a 
on of warfare. 
uogan, do you think you gave Chat- 
ma square deal?’’ Reed asked at last, 


tly. 
hatterton?’’ Batty repeated. ‘Oh, 
mean the Duke? Sure I gave hima 
re deal, an’ then some.” 
ou told my daughter he was mar- 
’” Reed continued. 
yuilty,”’ Batty grinned reminiscently. 
3ut he isn’t married.”’ 
‘ can prove an alibi,” Batty replied. 
in’t no scatchen nor matrimonial 
au, nor nothin’. An’ anyway, he said 
as married —pleaded guilty right there 
6 Gert was lookin’.” 
ed seemed a little surprised, and gave 
im inquiring glance. I nodded assent 
te statement. 
‘Why did he say he was married?”’ he 
fd curiously. ‘‘What caused him to 
‘such a thing?”’ 
‘Min’t you wise?” Batty asked in turn. 
/ don’t know why he should make such 
:.tement.”’ 
Well, I'll never tell you, an’ Gert don’t 
iv, so, if the Duke don’t loosen up on it, 
(2’s nothin’ diddin’.”’ 
ed sat silently staring at us for a 
ent. I knew, and he knew that I knew, but he 
Id nothing, and I volunteered nothing. At last he 


‘All the hair off your head,’’ Batty responded cheer- 
A. 
ed replaced his glass on the table with the utmost 
eration. There was an expression on his face that I 
never seen there before—something of consideration, 
of tenderness. 
‘ogan, you're a kid,” he remarked finally. ‘‘ You 
io understand—you can’t understand—the responsi- 
te ofafather. Now, look herea minute,” and his tone 
! ‘ ed. “‘Don’t get excited, and don’t try to be funny. 
is sa girl less than nineteen years old. Whatever you 
ve heard of me, whatever you may know of me, and 
liye you may think of me, I’m her father. Whatever 
SI may do I’ve got to look out for her future. 
he barely remembers her mother, because she was a 
ral most when she died, and that means that she has 
in nmy care around the race-tracks of this country for 
years. You know that isn’t the proper bringing up 
irl, yet what could I do? She is devoted to me, has 
een, and she has been, perhaps, the sole restrain- 
be nce in my life. Isimply couldn’ tmake up my mind 
1c k her away in a school somewhere. This is not an 
Jogy for anything I have done. I’m merely trying to 
ye yo u understand. You know what the race-track is.” 
| €Ps said Batty gravely. ‘I know it.” 
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“Well, as a child the things which mean so much to her 
now meant nothing,’’ Reed continued. ‘Certain acts of 
mine have been called into question, but they meant 
nothing to her then. They do now. She’s not a child 
any more; she’s a woman. I never realized that until 
about the time you met her. Now, I want to get her away 
fromall this. If I don’t, those things which meant nothing 
will begin to contaminate. Do you know what I mean?”’ 

“Yep, I know,” Batty replied. 

Here was an unexpected streak of decency in Jim Reed. 
It was little short of amazing to me, and apparently it had 
the same effect on Batty, too. Reed went on: 

“Now, Logan, you were a good jockey, you are a good 
horseman. You know your business. But you belong 
here on the race-track; you're a part of it. It’s your 
bread and butter, it’s your business and pleasure, as it is 
mine. So you’re not the man for my son-in-law. Now, 
waita minute. She’s got to get away from it all, and that 
means that she has got to get away from you.” 

“Why didn’t you keep her away in the first place?” 
Batty demanded abruptly, fiercely. 

“That’s my business. If I haven’t made you see, I 
never will.” 

There was a steely glitter in Reed’s eyes as he leaned 
forward on his elbows across the table and gazed 
straight at Batty. Batty returned the stare unflinchingly. 


“ Well, Jim, It’s a Show-Down”’ 


“T met Chatterton casually,” Reed explained. ‘‘He’s 
the sort of a man I imagine a woman would like, and he 
doesn’t belong here—he’s on a different level. He is ina 
business where there*is a future, where there is promotion, 
and where quality counts. In time, he may be a big man. 
I introduced him to my daughter for those reasons, and 
for the additional reason that I knew him to be honest and 
straightforward and decent.” 

“Yes, he is—not!”’ Batty blurted. 

“T expected you to say that,’’ Reed resumed coolly. 
“Of course, it means nothing. Now, Chatterton seems to 
like my daughter and she seemed to like him, yet, for some 
reason, of late he has kept away from her. Now, I’ll tell 
you frankly that I’m going to explain the whole matter to 
her—as yet she knows nothing of it—and when she comes 
here again J will be her escort, or Chatterton will be. In 
other words,”’ he added quite pleasantly, ‘‘you pass out.” 

Batty’s face was white. He brought the bottle down on 
the table so violently that it crumbled up under his hand 
and blood started from his fingers. 

“The Duke won’t come to the race-track,”’ he declared 
flatly. 

“Why?” Reed inquired. 

“Now, look here, Jim Reed, let’s understan’ each other 
once for all,’’ Batty went on, suddenly calm. ‘I’m here to 
tell you that the Duke won’t come to the race-track any 
more for the same reason, if I open my face, you won’t come 
any more. I know you, and [ ain’t stuck on you fora 
father-in-law for a minute, but you wouldn’t steal a man’s 
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watch, even if you do stan’ for fake horses in races. Now 
youwait aminute! Ifithadn’t’a’ been for Gert, I’d’a’ give 
you the hook a long time ago. But don’t make any mis- 
take, Jim. The Duke don’t belong. He’s barred in the 
bettin’—over the fence—three strikes an’ out—he foozled 
his approach—he’s in the nine hole.” 

Unconsciously I tilted my chair back to arise. Reed’s 
face changed color, but he remained seated, and there was 
something of wonder in the blue eyes. 

“There ain’t no secrets here,’”’ Batty went on. “I’m 
talkin’ about that Don Pedro thing. Now, I don’t want 
to be nasty, Jim, but I sure will kick up an odor aroun’ 
here if I have to.” 

‘What about the Don Pedro thing?’’ Reed asked in- 
solently. 

“T’m ashamed to tell you,’”’ Batty retorted aggressively. 
“‘T’ll write the whole history for you in ten volumes—I do 
not think.” 

Reed glared at him for an instant, then arose. We were 
all on our feet now. 

“But you didn’t give Chatterton a square deal,” 
repeated. 

‘Leave it to the girl whether he’s in the runnin’,” 
Batty suggested defiantly. ‘‘Let her say who is the real 
imported fromage.”’ 

“T will leave it to her,” Reed responded calmly. ‘“‘But 
I'll tell her you lied when you told her 
Chatterton was married.” 

Batty’s hands caressed a seltzer-siphon 
tentatively. I caught hold of his arm and 
he glanced around at me suddenly witha 
grin. 

““You’re on, Jim,” he declared. ‘‘Tell 
her that I lied, an’ I'll tell her why. 
You’re on!” 

There was an embarrassed pause. 
Finally, Reed spoke. 

‘“‘There’s no need of you and I having 
our knives out, Logan,” he said carelessly. 
He turned as if to go. “‘By the way, you 
want to get on Haskell in the fifth race. 
He'll win.” 

“Aw! ——” flamed Batty. 


he 


it 
EAU, here’s me cue to go crawl ina 
hole an’ pull the hole in after me,” 
Batty complained. “I’ma mental cripple! 
An intellechooal void! A thimbleful o’ 
vacuum! Nothin’, surrounded by a hole! 
Are you wise to what I have did, Beau?”’ 

I waited patiently for details. 

‘‘Here I made that yelp to Jim Reed 
about lettin’ him tell Gert I lied, an’ I was 
to tell her why. Why, Beau, I can’t. 
Don’t you remember that I’m under a 
double copper-riveted promise not to 
loosen to Gert or to nobody else about the 
Duke, an’ that shortage o’ his’n that I 
helped make good? If he’s on the level 
with me, I just got to be on the level with 
him, an’, meanwhile, Jim Reed’ll sure fix 
my clock with Gert. What am I goin’ to 
do about it?” 

I was somewhat interested in the prob- 
lem myself. J remembered Batty’s prom- 
ise to Chatterton perfectly; I remembered 
it while he was talking to Reed, and 
didn’t see any way out of it, unless he 
violated his promise. Batty never breaks promises. 
I shook my head. 

‘Honest, Beau, it’s enough to make me want to go down 
an’ give the Duke a sassy slap on the ker-nuckles, or a 
swift kick in the ker-neck,”’ he went on hopelessly. ‘‘ Of 
course, the Duke ain’t comin’ down here without a written 
permit from me, but Gert certainly i is goin’ to break up all 
the furniture when Paw convinces her that the Duke ain’t 
got no little Dukess at home. Oh,,Lizzie Ann! I ain’t 
got no more chancet, Beau, than a snowball in Santiago. 
Say somethin’! How about it?” 

“Tt certainly is rather a delicate matter to ——” I 
began. 

“He’s a snake, Beau—Jim Reed, I mean: the real 
original serpent that hung on by his tail to the apple tree 
in the Garden o’ Hden and offered the first pippin, ’cept 
Jim offered a lemon. I certainly should like to meet him 
in a back alley when I didn’t have nothin’ but a couple o’ 
yards o’ lead pipe. Oh,me! Oh,my! Oh,mamma! [’ll 
bet I’d hit him so hard he’d splatter. They’d have to rub 
him off’n the sidewalk with an eraser.” 

A thoughtful silence fell upon us. We were down at the 
far end of the grandstand inclosure, where the fence cuts 
off the field-stand. I had drawn Batty in that direction 
to give us a chance to consider the situation. 

“What can you do?” I asked at last. 

“‘Search me!”’ replied Batty. 

“Break your promise?” 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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M T HECR Bape 


What the Wireless Told 


““* Second Storm Seems 
Gathering Southwest Here,’” 
the Answer Continued 


Marconi operator translated his chart to himself. 
“Shoals, reported in 1905, but also E. D. Reefs, 
reported 1893, existence doubtful; no, P. D.,” he cor- 
rected himself. ‘‘Position doubtful. More reefs, reported 


” 


GS tcreont op Reef, E. D. Existence doubtful!”’ the 


With the spray of the mid-Pacifie night hurricane 
splashing the glass of even his ‘‘wireless’’ cabin set far up 
on the highest deck beneath the Mongolian’s bridge, the 
operator strained his eyes anxiously into the bursting 
blackness ahead. His shoulders drew up tensely. 

In spurts and short dashes—as a company under fire 
crouches and crawls while the opposing batteries beat 
bitterest upon it and then springs forward in the lulls while 
the batteries must rest or reload—the great Mongolian, 
bound from San Francisco to the Philippines, was making 
its hard advance. As the hurricane beat it, Harling could 
feel it almost consciously pause and crouch; then, as the 
storm fell away, it gathered itself and charged forward 
once more. 

The young man caught the handrail at his side and 
patted it impulsively as the ship, bearing into the very 
heart of the storm, bruised and battered steadily on again 
in its course. 

“Good old Mongolian!” he muttered approvingly. 
Then, recollecting his preoccupation, he reseated himself 
at his instrument, reclamped his receivers to his ears and, 
as he sat again at his ‘‘watch” with patiently straining 
ears, he drew his chart to him once more. 

It was of that great empty expanse of the Pacific which 
lies between a thousand and two thousand miles west of 


our Hawaiian Islands and double that distance east 
of the Philippines. 

Within those thousands of miles there are, of 
course, many known and position-determined sea- 
marks. For instance, only seven hundred miles or 
so to the east and south of the position which 
Harling had marked as the Mongolian’s upon the 
chart, there is a chain of peaks of marine moun- 
tains where the rocks have reached almost or quite 
to the surface of the sea. Where the peaks have 
themselves topped the tide levels they are islands, 
of course; but, even where the mountain summits 
have not been able quite to reach the surface, but 
are so close below it that they might have: been 
dangerous to ships, most of those submerged sum- 
mits in that part of the Pacific have managed to 
become islands, anyway. For in those warm waters, 
millenniums ago, coral attached itself to the sunken 
peaks and builded them up till they had caught 
floating vegetation and decay, till land was formed 
and a few savage inhabitants came so that they 
were finally discovered, claimed and put upon the 
map. 

These—the little circular islands with their rings 
of palm trees, the atolls of our geography days, the 
craters of the extinct submarine volcanoes which 
the coral has built up and raised to the surface— 
are the Ratak chain of the tiny Marshall Archipelago 
which the Germans claim. And a little farther, almost 
directly to the south of these, is another chain formed 
where the subsea mountains have touched the surface, 
and again—where the peaks almost reached, but not quite 
—the coral finished them so that they could be securely 
placed upon the chart and be named and claimed by the 
British as the Gilbert Islands. 

But in the great basin north and east of the Gilberts and 
Marshalls and south and west of the Hawaiians, though 
mighty water-buried Mount McKinleys, Everests and 
Matterhorns reach up out from the great ocean sinks 
almost even to the wash of the sea, nowhere in that ever- 
stretching water desert has the coral yet come to build 
upon their peaks to raise them up and make them islands, 
known and determined. If you look at the chart you will 
see them recorded only as Harling read them, ‘‘ Reefs, re- 
ported 18 — or 19 —” and, after most of them, ‘‘E. D.” or 
Eh ORY 

‘Existence doubtful; position doubtful! Why?” 

Harling’s hands clenched appreciatively as he felt the 
storm grasp up the great Mongolian for an instant, squeeze 
it and then fling it down contemptuously again. ‘‘Because 
‘dead men tell no tales,’”’ he quoted grimly. ‘‘So these,” 
he touched his chart, ‘‘are only the reefs which those who 
found them have escaped. But what of the uncharted 
reefs ” He paused again in the awe of the storm. 


“The unreported reefs, from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns.” 

His hands had clenched again and his muscles tightened 
spontaneously. At the subconscious alarm, instinctively 
he had raised himself in his seat and strained his eyes out 


$$ 


into the blue and yellow lightnir 


rent pall ahead. Still faint and jj 
By E D\ A/ ] N BALM ER perceptible almost, but distir 


enough now to call consciously tot 

operator, the tapper within the , 
ceptor before him quivered and trembled. A quiy 
again, and then once more the trembling tap sounded fro 
the resonator. 

Now, stronger and more audible, as the Mongoli 
bruised its way farther within the range of the othe 
communication, the tapper rattled again. A long, tre 
bling tap; a quick, nervous rap; a tremble again; then, 
rap and again the quiver. 

Harling, with his chart swept aside, waited, alert, cox 
collected. His hand, which had shot forward impulsive 
to his key, sustained the steady fingers over it patient 
Discipline of habit was so strong that, when it had aga 
taken command, it had mastered automatically the jr 
pulse which had first come to him, hearing the call, con 
trembling to him through the storm. Again the tapp 
rattled, and, in the same trembling panic, the call clatter 
out once mcre. 

‘The call in the Continental code!” Harling muttere 
‘“‘And—lightning doesn’t throw off the messages that wa: 
That’s—lost nerve!” 

The terrible suspense and exaltation of one who hok 
his yellow envelope unopened came to Harling, magnifie 
a thousandfold. For somewhere in that black, broke 
hurricane-hurled wash of the ocean before him, somewher 
within a circle of the probable hundred miles limitir 
‘wireless’? communication that night, somewhere ahea 
or to starboard or to port or in any of the circle of leagui 
between, a ship was trembling out its chattering ¢a 
through the storm and the man who was sending was j 
fear. 

Harling lifted his head. 

““There’s no one answering,” he exulted. ‘I guess it 
ours!”’ | 

He pressed his key down firmly and with a hiss an 
crash, which deafened for its instant even the lightnin 
without, the great blue twelve-inch spark leaped across tl 
spark gap; and from the humming ninety-foot aéria 
overhead, the answering electric waves spread steadil 
back against the storm. With quick, rattling volleys ( 
discharges from the high-power current, ‘‘Mongolian!” 
signaled. ‘‘ Position about 176 W., 14.45 N. Westbound, 

“Ra-attle, rap, ra-a-attle, rap, ra-attle,” the “call” we 
still trembling in the Mongolian’s resonators. The |i! 
of the operator curled. | 

‘““Why doesn’t he stop sending, to receive?” he di 
manded, angry in his impatience now. 

“Mongolian. 176 W., 14.45 N. Westbound!” th 
eruption from Harling’s coils roared again. ‘‘ What do yo 
want?” 

““Mongolian!’” he found himself writing his transerij| 
tion as the receptor clattered. ‘‘‘Mongolian!’” the ma 
was repeating senselessly in his fearful panic of jo) 
‘“* Yacht Irvessa going to pieces on reef. Help us! Mu 
have aid at once. Help us! Help us!’” the sound 
kept clattering feverishly. ‘‘‘Come to us. We cann 
last.’”’ | 
Harling pressed his lips tight in his disgust. With th 
quickness and certainty of his letters of the traine 


_ operator, but, with the trembling clatter of the “ 
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lling them, the message chattered orn The young 
vrator’s tense muscles snapped down upon his key. 
‘Ash-cra-ash!”’ his coils roared their imperative inter- 
ition. ‘‘Ash-ash-ash-ash-ash!” they exploded rapidly. 
ra-ash!”’ 

‘What reef?” they roared steadyingly to the other. 
That is your position?”’ 

‘. . Help us for Harling snapped his 
i over the words the tapper kept making him write. 
sprang upon his key again. 

‘Cras-as-ash!’’ his spark erupted its vain interruption 
in. ‘‘Where are you?” it demanded. 

qe stopped again to listen. But not for a second in 
panic of his sending had the other man held his current 
receive. 

‘What is your position? What reef are you upon?”’ 
rling volleyed back madly in his impotency. ‘‘Irvessa!”’ 
tried to command after another second’s wait. ‘Send 
ir position at once!” 

“| | two hoursago—have thirty on board. 
‘The fool!’’ Harling cried helplessly into the storm. 
‘« Cal] —call—call—call—eall,’’’ he read the dots and 
hes on his tape contemptuously from the beginning. 
Mongolian—Mongolian. Yacht Irvessa going to pieces 
reef. Help us! Must have aid at once. Come to us! 
Meannotlast. . . .’” 

{here was the break where Harling himself had been 
ding, but ‘‘‘. . Help us,’’’ the whine was repeated 
\in—‘‘‘are going to pieces—are going to pieces : 
inot last half-hour; have been breaking up two hours 
thirty aboard. Iam Pickney, owner—E. H. 


a») 
. 


a” 
. 
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Yet again, as Harling swore softly to himself, the roar of 
‘Mongolian’s great spark silenced the resonator, and yet 
tin, as the last discharge which crashed its demand 
‘oss the space hissed down, the receptor unheeding 
itinued its clattering jerks. ‘‘‘. will reward 
. .” it chattered on in its heedless fright; ‘‘‘. 
fecome. . . . 

darling grabbed up the bridge communicator. 
“Captain? Harling!” he reported quickly. ‘‘I have 
ked up Yacht Irvessa by ‘wireless,’ sir! She reports 
. is going to pieces on a reef. I didn’t know, 


fm. . 1 don’t know. No, sir. ; 
, I can’t even get them to listen. Yes, sir. 
ank you!”’ 


Black sheets of rain flooded the glass ahead and the 
uttering of the resonator had ceased as the captain slid 
2k the door. The spark behind was already volleying 
yidly again. 

‘It’s a bender of a night,’ the captain nodded to 
: other’s look as, shiny and dripping, he stood over the 
srator and glanced through the transcription of the 
‘ssages. He nodded his understanding again as he put 
»m down. ‘‘ What are you sending now?” 

‘He seemed to have run out of ‘save us-es,’ so, on the 
‘nce he may be listening, I’m trying again to ask him 
ere he thinks he is, sir. Ah! Here it comes.” 

‘Tt says?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know,’”’ Harling read it slowly. 
Wewere bound for San Francisco,’’’ the panicky chatter- 
of the sounder was running on more rapidly now, 

from Manila. Have been driven before this storm two 
ys till struck this reef. No land within thousand miles. 
‘metous! Weare breaking up. We Aete? 

The captain nodded his fuller comprehension as he 
'med from the operator, and Harling swore unrebuked. 
‘The Schjetman reef is the only charted reef within 
free hundred miles of our reckoning,” the captain said, 
‘nd that is almost two hundred miles to west. 


culd you send that far to-night?’’ he asked the operator. 


“YT don’t think even we could,” Harling said, ‘‘and 
Q\WachGe hr isi. 

‘‘What are you asking?”’ the captain asked, as the 
other broke off and the spark roared out again. 

“For his radius of communication. Here it comes, 
sir: ‘Seventy miles, I think.’”’ 

‘‘A yacht under these conditions?” the captain 
asked the other’s opinion. ‘‘Even if he could make 
seventy, that precludes the Schjetman —if it’s in the 
place the charts show it. What are you asking?”’ 

‘His aérials. How long his wires are! Here it 
comes: 

‘««Thirty feet,’’? Harling read. ‘‘Seventy miles!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘The ” Harling checked him- 
self. ‘‘We must have been within forty miles to get 
him at all to-night, sir,” he said. ‘‘If we are going 
toward him, we might now be within thirty-five. 
But, of course, he may be anywhere within a circle 
of the forty miles. What, sir?” 

‘‘Some unreported reef, then, I said,’’ the captain 
muttered. ‘‘Where? You have said it yourself,”’ 
he jerked his head to the blackness without. ‘‘Any- 
where within a reach of forty miles ahead or either 
side. And this night we could scarcely see, even a 
searchlight, five miles! Unless you can—what’s 
that2? 

«Save us!’’’ Harling read in answer. 
breaking up! We’re breaking up. Save us! Sa— 

The chattering was checked in the midst of a letter. 

The older man watched unmoved as the younger 
sprang upon his key. With far-off rending and 
ruption of the sky, the seas and heavens vibrated and 
shook. Feeble, powerless and unheeded, the Mongolian’s 
little blue spark hissed into the storm. 

“‘Trvessa!’’ it cried. ‘‘Irvessa! Pickney! Irvessa!’’ 

The captain put his hand kindly on the young man’s 
shoulder as he looked up. A moment before, in his in- 
tolerant, impatient impulse, he had been swearing at the 
man who had now ceased to call. But his eyes now filled 
with tears which he let his commander see, unashamed. 
Again he called and again. No answer came. 

‘“You’ve done all you could, boy; they’re gone,’’ the 
captain said with what, to youth, seems the callous ac- 
ceptance and easy resignation of the old. 

Yet he waited while the boy turned rebelliously again 
to his key. Again he signaled and again; but the 
taps which had brought him the chattering cries of him 
going to death upon his little yacht sounded no more. 
The one who had called to the boy had been one whom, 
through every rap and tremble of his messages, the boy 
had despised; yet he had called to this boy for help, and 
now he was gone—unaided. Harling raised his head. 

‘“‘They’re gone, sir.”’ 

The captain gathered up the operator’s transcription 
silently. 

‘‘T want these for the log,’ he said. ‘‘They are com- 
plete? The Yacht Irvessa, and the man who was sending 
said he was Pickney, owner?” 

‘The Irvessa,’”’ Harling checked it off from the tape of 
his automatic register. ‘‘ Yes, sir. The man who was send- 
ing said he was E. H. Pickney, owner, and there were 
thirty on board. It is all there, sir.” 

‘Very good. The Irvessa—yacht,” the captain re- 
viewed them absently. ‘‘Pickney—yes, E. H. Pickney, 
owner.’”’ He nodded to the operator. ‘‘Thank you.” 

‘‘Why, sir?” the boy started impulsively as he watched 
him. ‘‘Have you ever, sir—do you happen to know any- 
thing of it, sir?” 

““The Irvessa?’’ the captain was rather repeating it to 
himself. ‘‘Yes,’’ he decided finally. ‘‘It’s in my cabin, I 
think,’ he went on quickly as he moved away. ‘‘I’ll have 
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“We Prokably Shall Not Last it, but Both Boats Should’” 


it sent you. The first page or somewhere in the Sunday 
section,” he ran on enigmatically. ‘‘I shall be on the 
bridge. If—if any other ship calls, report to me at once!”’ 

Harling settled the receivers over his ears in acknowl- 
edgment. He was straining silently over the resonators 
when the Japanese boy laid before him the San Francisco 
paper of their day of sailing. 

“The Irvessa,”’ the first large type read which met his 
eye. It was under the picture of a yacht, and about the 
yacht were three portraits, ‘‘Miss Frances Durant,” 
“Etherington H. Pickney” and ‘‘Lieutenant Sammers.”’ 
His eyes raced over the accompanying column quickly. 
The story was told in the picturesque colors of a Sunday 
newspaper ‘“‘write-up.”’ 

The men had been boy friends and then rivals. The poor 
man—the lieutenant—had won. The loser—the rich man 
—under the agreement, was to be groomsman for his friend. 

The lieutenant was then sent to the Philippines for three 
years. The girl and the other man remained in the same 
city. When the three years were almost up, the friend 
had offered to come for the lieutenant in his yacht. He 
had suggested that the girl and her mother surprise the 
groom by accompanying him on the yacht to bring him 
home. Sammers met them at Manila, and then 
The Sunday paper gave the girl full credit for not herself 
breaking off the engagement. It was certain she did not. 
But the lieutenant saw how matters stood. 

His friend, who was able to give comfort and luxury in 
the three years, had ‘‘friendlily,”’ insidiously, but surely, 
been schooling and accustoming the girl to his manner of 
comforts and luxuries till they had become practically 
necessities for her. Sammers had seen the hopelessness of 
the situation for him—a lieutenant on the army pay. He 
blamed no one—not even the army. He merely released 
the girl; and, as Pickney was to have stood groomsman for 
him, now he wouldstand for Pickney. He would even come 
back with them upon the yacht for the wedding in America. 

The paper further described the yacht, the oil-fed en- 
gines and motor-dynamos, the ‘‘ wireless,” which Pickney 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Boy at College 


O BRING up strangers’ children correctly is a simple 
matter. We are reminded of it by seeing the following 
little problem in domestic economy, which, with some 
variation in the figures, is receiving the earnest considera- 
tion of many American households at this time: 


Family income for ensuing year................$1800 
Johnny; at college, ,a Rw a tele on .ct A hes. oo nus 600 
Father, mother, Susie and Willie, at home, per 
CATUDA , anata ier at ee eee 300 
purpius Tor raitty days es) ee er eee ? 


Never having seen Johnny we can solve the problem 
offhand, thus: 

“Unless for technical training do not send him to col- 
lege. Four years of an academic course will add nothing 
to his earning capacity. When it comes to getting a job 
he will still have to begin at the bottom. Probably he will 
have acquired more expensive habits, so that he cannot 
live on the ten dollars a week that would answer for a 
youngster just out of the high school. Habituation to 
pleasant hours on the campus and in the fraternity house 
will make the office grind and the hall bedroom all the 
harder for him. Put him to work at once.” 

But exactly the same mathematical terms applied to 
Bobby, next door, produce quite another answer. He is 
such a lusty, likable, sociable youngster. It is so obvious 
that he would get immense fun out of the free contact 
with a couple of thousand of his like. Shall he be perched 
on a high stool, set sadly to moiling over figures, made to 
keep office hours? Shall he sit very soberly out of sight 
when Banker Jones’ son starts for college? 

Well, no. The answer for Bobby is different. He will 
earn no more for having gone to college; but you, who 
know what the grind of work is, will foolishly keep him 
from it a little longer. Excepting among the rich, a 
college education is mostly a parental indulgence. This 
fall’s enrolment represents a great sum of fond scrimping 
that will bring no return in dollars and cents. But we 
would not have it less. 

The simple old philosophy which spared not the rod, but 
met the youth at the threshold of life with a thick boot, 
preferably copper-tipped, probably produced great results 
—among them the slave trade and death penalty for 
picking pockets. The society which, on principle, brought 
up its young with a club was equally brutal in other 
res pects. 


The Graves Society Digs 


A poe success of the Socialist candidate for Parliament 
in the by-election at Colne Valley moves one excellent 

old gentleman to warn his countrymen that they will live 
to see the guillotine set up in Trafalgar Square. But more 
cheerful minds will argue that the event which he deplores 
makes the possibility of a guillotine even more remote 
than it was before. 

“Capitalism,” said Marx, ‘‘digs its own grave.” 

Experience shows that the prophecy was, in some 
measure, true. Big capitalists have sometimes destroyed 
small ones and detached their support. The admitted 
excesses of capitalism have provoked restrictive measures, 
in which the over-anxious see a socialistic spirit. In what- 
ever way the institution is less free the bonds were pro- 
vided by itself. 

One may imagine Socialism, also, digging its own grave. 
Where it has been a tangible force in government, as in 
Germany and France, whatever objects may be attributed 
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to its influence—such as cheap and safe industrial insur- 
ance, factory regulations to prevent accidents, better 
housing, checks upon child-labor—have, generally speak- 
ing, lightened the pressure upon the poor. 

One may imagine a state so in fear of Socialism and 
consequently so careful of the unpropertied that capital 
would dare do no wrong, and a Socialist would have noth- 
ing left to talk about except purely speculative theories — 
instead of such more biting topics as ‘‘lung-block” tene- 
ments, child-labor, thirty-five-per-cent. industrial insur- 
ance, hundred-per-cent. loan sharks, the injustice imposed 
upon labor by uncompensated killing and maiming in 
industrial processes, mine-owned legislatures. 

Society is always digging some grave. When French 
peasants were paying half to four-fifths their total income 
in taxes to feed royal waste, the Bourbon régime might 
have dug the grave of the Revolution. It kept up the 
pressure and dug its own. As a Socialist argument the 
Standard Oil Company loses force because of the fine 
imposed by Judge Landis. 


Grandfather Clauses 


PN A TIME when Georgia’s new law disfranchising 
colored citizens is provoking renewed discussion of 
this troublesome subject it is a trifle disconcerting to dis- 
cover a full-fledged disfranchisement propaganda in the 
State of Lovejoy and Lincoln. Yet there it is, and one 
candidate for governor is making his canvass upon it. 

To down-State people the rapid growth of Chicago pre- 
figures complete domination of the State legislature by 
representatives from that city in the not distant future. 
Chicago, as every one knows, contains an immense ‘‘for- 
eign” population. Much more than half her people are of 
other than Anglo-Saxon blood. They vote, of course, only 
as they are legally citizens of the Republic; yet there is 
more or less agitation, down-State, over the spectre of 
“foreign”? domination. 

The difficulty might be met by a “grandfather” or, at 
least, a great-grandfather clause in the election laws, but 
that would obviously be embarrassing to statesmen of the 
dominant party who wish to be free to criticise grandfather 
clauses in the South. It is proposed to avoid this diffi- 
culty by providing that, no matter how many people may 
reside in Chicago, they shall be entitled to elect only a 
fixed and minor proportion of the legislature. 

Thus, there would be no domination by people of strange 
blood, but simply that domination of such people which 
so many firm friends of political equality deem absolutely 
essential in order to develop the full virtues of the system. 
As we guarantee them perfect political equality, why 
should the “‘foreigners”’ wish to vote, anyhow? 


The Telegraph Business 


We HOPE the Government will investigate the tele- 
graph business. It is an obscure subject, upon which 
light is needed. John Wanamaker, when Postmaster- 
General, looked into it a little, and thought the early in- 
vestors in Western Union must have been getting about 
three hundred -per cent. a year. The North Carolina 
Railroad Commission made such examination as its 
limited powers permitted, and opined that about ninety 
millions of the stock was water—having been issued as 
extra dividends and so on. At any rate, every one knows 
the business has been enormously profitable. 

Why have people paid certain individuals such great 
profits when, as universal European experience shows, 
they could run the telegraphing business themselves, by 
the agency of their Government, at much less cost? The 
answer is, of course, that the individuals conduct the 
business more efficiently. 

That answer is approved by long-use; yet it must have 
sounded rather odd to persons who wished to telegraph 
about the middle of August and found that the three- 
hundred-per-cent. individuals were not conducting the 
business at all. That a labor question happened to be 
involved is not to the point. Labor is the prime factor of 
the industry. Eliminate efficient handling of labor, and 
any child could run a telegraph business. 

Having to choose between serving the public efficiently 
at a somewhat higher ratio of operating expense and 
serving it with the last degree of demoralized inefficiency, 
the companies cheerfully chose the latter alternative — 
which seems quite paradoxical in persons whose only 
justification for the tolls they charge is the alleged effi- 
ciency of their service. A puzzling subject, surely! 

We seem to see a large rectangular object of yellow 
hue. If it is really gold, surely the Government’s acid 
test cannot harm it. 


Hieroglyphics of Law 


Get is considerably stirred up over the new 
charter, which is soon to be submitted to popular vote. 
Two troublesome points are: whether, if this organic law 
is adopted, it will become the duty of policemen to arrest 
all members of labor unions and incarcerate them for jong 
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terms on bread and water, and whether the council 
have power to confiscate all downtown real estate. § 
minor questions are hotly debated, such as whether ci tiz 
of malty habit will have to confine themselves to a 1 
slaked diet of salt codfish on the first day of the week, « 
whether the gas company must pay the city a percent: 
of its gross receipts, or the city must pay the gas compe 
a percentage. t 
The best legal minds opine that none of the extre 
miseries which critics of the charter imagine can pos: 
happen, and that the new act, in fact, will very slig 
modify, if at all, the basic conditions of life for the 
dividual citizen. 
Yet this does not prevent the critics from cit 
section and paragraph in support of their lugubri 
views; and, admittedly, the legal minds are ste 
opinions merely—which may or may not prove ¥ 
founded. Nobody, we believe, ventures to assert po 
tively that the charter means exactly so and so and 
have precisely such and such effects when interpre ed 
the courts. ‘ 
Over in Michigan the people are making the third ; 
tempt to amend their constitution. The general feel 
we hear, is that the amendments should be as few as 
sible, because the present constitution, adopted fifty-s 
years ago, has been so far interpreted by the courts I 
skillful lawyers know pretty well what its main provi 
mean, and with an entirely new constitution there wo 
be a new interpretative period, say of about twenty yea 
during which time the State, despite its best eff or 
would be mostly at sea as to the real meaning and effe 
of its organic law. f 
Newspaper reporters are able to express intentions 
unmistakably clear words; but they are not employed 
frame laws. 


? 


FicKle is Thy Favor, O Fame! 


De you notice how much more prominent all p 01 
inent citizens became about the middle of A 
Persons who had never got beyond a one-column 
suddenly expanded to two columns, with a decorati 
border. The counterfeit presentment of a mere scienti 
was given as much space as a cartoon. Gentlemen. 
note, who for years had existed to the newspaper-readil 
world as simple busts, developed torsos, legs and arm 
We never knew before how even so great a man as- f 
Cortelyou looked below the knees, nor, again, ve 
at all sure that Mr. Samuel Gompers was possessed ; 


back. 

This was not because the press experienced a sudde 
access of anthropological zeal; but because news ¥ 
scarce, and the camera offered the readiest expedient 
filling space. 

The person who is an important, scare-headed, mc 
page event of the day when there is nothing else doing ca 
searcely get into the death notices at the height of 
Presidential election. | 

Says the managing editor: ‘“‘Throw out that two-co um 
cut of Doctor Uplift and condense his baccala: 
address from a column and a half to one stickful for 
fifth advertising page. There’s a big train wreck in lo 
and we need the space.” , 

A dull news season boosts many to the pedestal; 
lively one blights many a patient climber. 


-A Speculator’s Myth 


ie IS only just that the speculator should suffer foi 
misconception from which he often profits. Yet W 
cannot see him shedding all these needless tears over th 
small investor without assuaging his grief by a simp 
statement of fact. 

It has long been evident that certain sections of : 
Street held very loose, inaccurate notions of the sma 
investor —conceiving him to be a poor, but honest, i 
ligent and thrifty clerk or mechanic who accumula ted 
little nest-egg by exercising the most exemplary econor 
and then prudently plumped it on Wild Cat and G 
City Short Line preferred—presumably in a bucke sb 

Railroad stocks have suffered a great decline as com 
pared with the high point of this year; but not one of er 
pays a less return to: the investor. Some pay m 
dividends having been increased. First-class bonds 
few points lower; but, notwithstanding that, they p 
the same interest. 

It is the return upon his money that the small in 
is thinking about. The decline in bonds, for exam 
obviously beneficial to the savings-bank depositor, 
it enables the banks to buy more bonds for the same m or 
and so to earn a higher interest rate for depositors. 

Yet, for all this, we are asked to sigh because 
decline has somewhat lessened the market price 
bonds held by the savings-banks, which they have 
intention of selling in any event. 

The speculator’s small investor is a purely mythol 
creature. The real article is not weeping because he 
his savings-bank, can buy first-class bonds cheaper. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Music in the Air 


EFERRING casually to music, there has been a sur- 

R plus of the chin kind in the United States Senate 
Chin musicians are so common 
as to excite no remarks, save those they make themselves. 
Wherefore, when an opportunity for some other kind of 
music comes to hand, for we all love harmony, and get very 


for many years. 


little of it in these days of plot and counterplot 

The other kind of a musician who has seeped into 
the Senate is ‘‘Fiddling Bob” Taylor, of Tennessee. He 
makes no pretense of virtuosity, but he can play The 


_ Arkansaw Traveler and Turkey in the Straw; and right 
here is the proper place to insist that if he will play one or 


the other, or both, sometime, when certain of his fellow- 


Senators are moved to make a speech, he will confer a 


, 


priceless boon on a talk-submerged Republic. 
“Fiddling Bob” succeeds the brilliant Carmack, who 


- went out last March in a welter of words that wrecked the 


: 


ship subsidy bill. Just why a fiddler and story-teller 


should have been sent by Tennessee to replace Carmack is 


a question that Tennessee alone can answer, and Tennes- 


Se ee eS 


_ comprises about all the votes cast. 


see appears to be well satisfied with the job, with no 
explanatory answer to make. 


A Governor in the Family 


HE new Senator comes from a family that is versa- 

tile in politics, even for Tennessee, where the desire 
to hold office comes with the first tooth, and does not 
leave with the.last one. The Taylor family went early 
into politics, and stayed there long. Such little tech- 
Nicalities as party lines never bothered them. They 
desired the emoluments. The father Taylor, Nathaniel 
by name, was in the House of Representatives at various 
times, each time as a representative of a different party 
or faction. He early learned the sound sense of that well- 
known maxim: ‘‘Sweet is the usufruct of versatility” ; 
and when the boys grew up, Alf, who is ‘‘ Fiddling Bob’s”’ 
brother, was assigned to the Republican party and Bob 
was made a Democrat, while Jim was a general utility 
man. It was as complete an organization to catch them 
coming and going as the country affords. 

Alf seemed to have the better of this for a time, because 
the Republican majority in the First Tennessee District 
He went to Congress 
three times, but one year the Republicans had a row and 
“Fiddling Bob” was sent to the House as a Democrat. 
Alf’s advantage was more apparent than real—which is a 
fine, old, crusted, statesmanlike phrase—for when the boys 
reached out for bigger things ‘‘Fiddling Bob” gathered 
the persimmons. 

The Taylor family thought it would be well to have 
a Governor in the family. Following their invariable 
Tule of procedure, they cinched things for the Taylor 


Dixie Land 
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family. There was no chance to lose, for Bob took the 
Democratic nomination and Alf took the Republican 
nomination. Bobwon. He was elected a second time 
and, after a rest, went in for the third time, while Alf 
has tried vainly for office ever since. You see, the 
Republicans in Tennessee are quite congested. There 
are a lot of them in the eastern part of the State, and 
they are so scarce in the rest of the territory that they 
really do not count, nor are they usually counted. 

All was not honey and roses for Bob, however. He 
tried twice to get elected to the Senate. Then he 
retired from politics. When he turned the office of 
Governor over to Benton MeMillan, he said: ‘‘ Politics 
is a vulture that is feeding on my vitals. I am 
through. I am going back to the sun-kissed mountains 
of East Tennessee, where I can rest on my back in the 
fragrant grass and reach up and tickle the toes of 
the angels.” 

That was mere rhetoric. Bob didn’t tickle the toes 
of a single angel. Instead, he went on the lecture 

platform, together with his fierce political opponent, his 
brother Alf, and made much money. ‘Then jhe started 
a magazine. All this time the old, inbred Taylor desire 
was working. He needed an office to be completely happy, 
and he decided to run for the Senate against Carmack. 

Carmack is red-haired. He is also a handy man in 
debate. Bob didn’t think of that at first, and when, he 
made his public announcement, he said, in off-hand way, 
that if Ed. Carmack came on the stump with him it 
would rain red hair in Tennessee for three days. Carmack 
immediately replied that he was quite willing to con- 
tribute the hair for this remarkable hirsute shower if 
Taylor would undertake to make the rain. He tried to 
get on the stump with Taylor, offering his glistening poll 
as a sacrifice; but, when Carmack got to where Taylor 
was, Taylor wasn’t there. 

Tennessee has veered toward the water-wagon for some 
years. There are saloons in but four towns in the State 
now. Carmack charged the saloon men with trying to 
beat him. He knew which way the wind blew across the 
mint patches. This aroused much indignation, but it 
didn’t help Carmack any; for, next day, Taylor said he 
had been a friend of prohibition for years and years. 
The ancient Taylor fetish worked. He was elected. 

They called Taylor ‘‘The Knight of the White Rose,”’ 
over in East Tennessee. Carmack said one day that he 
should be called ‘‘The Knight of the White Feather.” 
Taylor wasn’t miffed a bit. He opened his next speech 
with a reference to Henry of Navarre, and all his followers 
stuck white chicken-feathers in their hats. The Carmack 
men wore red feathers and red roses, and it was the old case 
of Lancaster over York again. 


No Sectionalism for Them 


{PAS is as versatile as his family. He can make a 
speech to a Grand Army meeting that will start the 
boys in blue to singing Marching Through Georgia and 
stumping around the hall, and, on the same afternoon, if 
it is necessary, he can refer so tenderly to the Lost Cause 
that those at the Confederate reunion weep so copiously 
they don’t have to sprinkle the streets for a week. In 
politics he holds, with Lean Jimmy Jones, of Tennessee, 
that if the tariff is too high, lower it; and if it’s too low, 
h’ist it. 

Taylor is a remarkable story-teller and a talker who can 
make an audience laugh or cry. He was a great favorite 
on the lecture platform. He shines in a small company, 
and can spin yarns for an hour or a week or a month, all 
of them about the South. He will fill a long-felt want in 
the Senate cloak-rooms, for, now that Joe Blackburn has 
gone, there are few story-tellers left. And Taylor has this 
advantage: His stories end somewhere. 

‘“‘Fiddling Bob” will not set fire to the Ephesian dome, 
nor to any other dome—there being two, one on the 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Capitol and one on the Library —but he will probably inject 
a spice of humor into the Senate, and they need humor up 
there mightily. He loves to pose as a simple, kindly soul, 


but do not mark him on that basis. He knows what he is 
doing every minute of the day. His story-telling and 
fiddling get him things he might not be able to get any 
other way. 

When he came to Washington, last March, to watch 
Congress close, he stayed at the Raleigh Hotel. A number 
of correspondents of Tennessee papers went up to see him 
on the morning of March 5. Bob was just waking up. 
As the correspondents came in, Bob asked one of them to 
send downstairs and get a ‘‘niggah” for him. 

The bellboy came: ‘‘ Rastus,”’ said Bob—‘‘ Rastus, fetch 
me a gourd o’ water and take my boots out an’ taller ’em 
up. I ain’t feelin’ like goin’ plumb down to the spring.”’ 

Of course, the simple, kindly representative of the Taylor 
family didn’t know that would be telegraphed back to 
Tennessee, where it would make a hit with the farmers. 

Of course not! 


The Hall of Fame 


€@ Senator Dick, of Ohio, used to keep a flour-and-feed 
store in Akron, Ohio. 


€ P. J. Schwerin, manager of the Pacific Mail fleet, served 
in the United States Navy for many years. 


€ E. H. Harriman likes to see pictures of himself in the 
newspapers, but he is rather touchy about cartoons. 


@ Senator A. J. Beveridge has prejudices about hats. He 
wears soft hats and silk hats, but will not wear a derby. 


G William Dudley Foulke, the civil service reformer, has 
the reputation of using more adjectives in his speeches 
than any other orator. 


@ Henry Phipps, the steel millionaire, is even smaller in 
stature than Andrew Carnegie. He is a nervous, alert, 
soft-voiced little man, and shrinks from notoriety. 


@ Ban Johnson, president of the American League of 
baseball clubs, was a baseball reporter on the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette before he became a ‘‘magnate.”’ 


@ Richmond Pearson Hobson, who is now a Member of 
Congress, is so bald that it will be a tie between himself 
and Representative Longworth, the President’s son-in- 
law, in the no-hair sweepstakes. 


€ When Senator Clark, of Montana, the richest man in 
the Senate and one of the richest in the world, retired 
from the Senate at noon on March 4, last, he handed his 
employees checks for their services that were accurately 
figured out until noon, March 4, and not longer. 
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$2.70 Worth of & 


Pig | Cut out coupon in lower left hand corne 


us with a $1.00 bill, and your druggist’s nar 
you, through your druggist, the complete 
packages of Sanitol illustrated below, retail 


You may use Sanitol Tooth Powder n 
the other Sanitol products. Or you may u 
the Sanitol preparations and not know the 

We want you to try them all, for once you 

you will continue to use every one of them. 
PE We are so confident of this that we 


Cream I ever 


used." will stand the expense 
of the trial. 
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for $1.00 


age and send to 
> will deliver to 
it of 10 full size 
hich is $2.70. 


All These For a $1.00 Bill 


Sanito! Tooth Powder . 25c 
Sanitol Face Cream . . 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Paste . . 25c 
Sanito! Toilet Powder  . 25c 
Sanitolt Liquid Antiseptic 25c 
Sanito! Bath Powder. . 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Brush . . 35c 
Sanitol Shaving Créme . 25c 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Soap. 25c 
Sanito! Face Powder. . 35c 


Total Retail Price, $2.70 


All For a 
$1.00 Bill 


* He says, ‘‘Sanitol 
is the best Tooth 
Paste ever made.”’ 


The articles included in 
this offer are as follows: 


Sanitol Tooth Powder, an antiseptic and oxidizing 
cleanser that preserves the health of the teeth, prevents 
tooth decay and keeps the teeth white. It acts differ- 
ently from all other tooth powders. Price 25 Cents 


Sanitol Face Cream, the oxygen face cream, absorbed instantly into 
the pores, contains no grease, purifies the skin by oxygen. A_ skin 
nourisher and complexion beautifier. Absolutely the most perfect 
face cream made. Price 25 Cents 


tol Tooth Paste, keeps gold fillings well polished, perfectly cleans the 
th and prevents tooth troubles. Always fresh and soft. In a tube, no waste, 
venient for travelers. Price 25 Cents 


der, the oxygen talcum powder, absorbs skin impurities by nature’s 
ing, healing, soothing. No toilet powder you have ever used can com- 
\ . 


' Price 25 Cents 


iseptic, an unequaled mouth wash for the teeth and mouth. Kills the 
ithe breath, delightfully flavored and cooling. An antiseptic recommended 


Price 25 Cents 


ler, the oxygen bath powder, a cooling bath luxury, which instills 
health into the body. ‘The oxygen producing properties are absorbed into 
| per a be = 

ody to ward off disease. Price 25 Cents 


‘1, guaranteed, adapted to the shape of the teeth and mouth, serrated 
‘ the end, which enables one easily to reach between and around all tooth 
<to hang it by. Three textures: hard, medium and soft. Price 35 Cents 


me, the Oxygen Créme. <A new form, a soft jelly in tubes. Ready for 
» brush, no soap, no lather. Just apply, then shave. The hygienic method 


Price 25 Cents 


Toilet Soap, a delicately perfumed toilet soap for discriminating per- 
ire soap that produces a soft skin and clear complexion. Price 25 Cents 


lr, the oxygen face powder, a complexion beautifier, that removes the 
ice from the skin and brings nature’s beauty to the face and neck. Three 


jrtte. Price 35 Cents 


id your order at once. This offer expires December 31st, 1907 


»| Chemical Laboratory Company 
pth and Toilet Preparations 4250 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FAVORITE question among those 
beginning to study the refinements 
of language used to be—perhaps, 

still is—that concerning the difference be- 
tween ‘‘vocation”’ and ‘‘avocation”’; the 
term vocation, or ‘‘calling,” being used to 
indicate that pursuit in life to which one 
seriously devotes himself, and avocation 
to designate that path to which one, more 
or less habitually, turns aside for relief 
from the daily routine. 

It would, indeed, be well for individuals 
and for communities if ‘‘occupation” and 
“calling” were synonymous, not in the 
dictionary alone, but in life also. The work 
that ‘‘calls” a man interests and stimu- 
lates him; the fatigue attendant upon it 
does not exhaust; and rest soon refreshes 
and renews his strength. When, however, 
the daily work of the great bulk of man- 
kind is devoid of interest, is but a task and 
a drudgery, wearying to the body and 
dwarfing or harassing to the mind, not only 
the individual, but also society suffers. 
To be entirely healthy in mind and body 
one must feel the joy of life; must take 
delight in his activities; must be stimu- 
lated to continuance, renewal and better- 
ment of endeavor, by satisfaction, even 
pride, in the result. 

There is a striking saying in that much 
misquoted work known to readers of the 
English Bible as Ecclesiastes, or the Book 
of the Preacher. The twenty-fourth verse 
of the second chapter of this book, even 
in the imperfect renderings of the Author- 
ized (King James) and the Revised versions, 
contradicts the usual false impression that 
the author sees naught in life save “‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit’; while another 
less literal rendering exhibits a view of 
man and the world so sane and wholesome 
that one is fain to believe, with Professor 
Paul Haupt, that Koheleth was a physi- 
cian. What the Preacher says in the verse 
cited and repeats virtually in the eleventh 
and twelfth verses of chapter III, is this: 


Only thus shall a man find [life] 
good;. when he can eat and drink 
[untroubling], and let his soul take 
joy in his work. I saw also that this 
is the gift of God. 


These lines sketch broadly the necessary 
conditions of physical and mental health. 
The prime essential is nutrition; for which 
man, like other animals, depends upon 
regular and sufficient food and drink. 
Food and drink must be suitable, as well; 
but “that is another story,’ which we can 
take up hereafter. They must first be ob- 
tained, and we are now concerned with 
their obtainment—the search for the means 
of nutrition. Fascinating, indeed, if any 
one could tell it, would be the full story 
of that search, which, since life began, has 
shaped the course of history—not human 
history alone, but the evolution of all 
living creatures before and since the ap- 
pearance of man. Here, however, we are 
to consider, and in part only, a single phase 
of that story—the effect upon mental life 
of the nutrition-search of the individual. 

Now, taking for granted that food and 
drink are adequate, the factor having 
greatest influence over the health of body 
and mind alike is the quality of the mental 
life. That this will be greatly affected both 
by vocation and avocation, scarcely needs 
to be pointed out. 


Working for One’s Bread 


Roughly speaking, men may, in relation to 
the search for nutriment, be divided into 
three classes: (1) those who by reason of 
inherited wealth are not compelled to toil 
for daily bread, and never take up any 
serious pursuit; (2) those, equally for- 
tunate, who do, nevertheless, engage in 
some form of work; (3) those who must 
work to live. 

The first class may be dismissed briefly. 
If wealth leads to idleness and dissipation, 
to aimless frivolity or to a mere time-killing 
life devoid of ideals, it becomes a curse. 
Mental and physical deterioration will in- 
evitably follow, and will affect not only the 
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idler, but his descendants also. On the 
other hand, if one lives temperately, takes 
sufficient, but not excessive, physical 
exercise and cultivates intellectual or 
artistic interests, a life deprived of the spur 
of necessity may still be happy and whole- 
some, and, if of little benefit to the world 
at large, be not only sweet to the man him- 
self, but also a source of joy to others. 
The wholesomeness and happiness of such 
a life depends on two factors—its avoca- 
tions and its ties of love or friendship. 

The second class differs from the third 
chiefly in its greater degree of independence 
of the environment. Its members can be 
free from sordid anxieties, and they have 
the power to choose their occupations, 
which need not necessarily be gainful. 
They are, therefore, in better position to 
control those matters that affect bodily 
and mental vigor. The salvation of the 
British “‘leisure class’’ has been the devo- 
tion of many of its members to public 
affairs, to science or to literature. 

Members of the third class likewise differ 
from one another in their relative control of 
external circumstances. Some can, with 
more or less difficulty, obtain entrance to 
chosen fields of work; others must take up 
with whatever offers. Some must earn 
each morsel as it is eaten and eat it as it is 
earned; others have more or less in reserve. 
Yet the same general principles hold good 
for all, however much the details must be 
modified in particular instances. To all, 
the words of Ecclesiastes are equally appli- 
cable. The soul that would keep its 
health must ‘‘take joy in its work.’ 

When work is of congenial character the 
advice may easily be followed. But how 
can one take delight in work of which 
neither the doing nor the result means any- 
thing to him except so much expenditure 
of energy for so much—or usually so little 
—money? Ecclesiastes says that ‘‘it is the 
gift of God’’; which may, perhaps, be 
modernized into ‘‘a matter of tempera- 
ment.” It is undoubtedly easier for one 
person than for another to make the best of 
circumstances; and we sometimes meet 
with extreme instances of both types— 
those who are never pleased, and those 
who, like Mark Tapley or Dr. Joseph 
Priestly, never lose their cheeriness. Yet 
this also is very largely in the power of each 
human will; and because it is so, and be- 
cause half of the unhappiness and _ ill 
health in the world comes from ignorance or 
neglect of this tremendous fact, it is worth 
repeating and enlarging upon and exhibit- 
ing from many viewpoints. 


The Bogy of Overwork 


We hear frequently of men and women 
breaking down from ‘‘overwork.’”’ Espe- 
cially in our own day and our own country 
is “‘nervous prostration”’ so frequent that 
at one time this condition, now commonly 
called ‘‘neurasthenia,’”’ was termed ‘‘the 
American disease.” Its prevalence has 
virtually given rise to a new specialty in 
medicine and has caused an enormous 
development of the sanitarium and private 
hospital business. Notwithstanding all 
this, and despite the facts that there is 
really such a thing as overwork, and that 
even vigorous adults can by too intense or 
too long-continued effort exhaust their 
powers of mind and body, it is not, as a 
rule, excessive labor that is responsible for 
“nervous prostration.’”’ Sometimes, espe- 
cially in the case of richand idle or pleasure- 
seeking women, it comes from want of a 
sufficiently absorbing interest outside of self. 
In the absence of both vocation and avoca- 
tion, and of the necessity to be up and 
doing, there arises a morbid attentiveness 
to one’s feelings, an exaggeration of real 
but trivial derangements—which may 
themselves be due to a highly artificial 
mode of life—and a ready yielding to ills 
entirely imaginary. More frequently, and 
with both sexes, nervous exhaustion is the 
result either of worriment or of ill-directed 
exertion. 

Among causes of worriment none is 
more continuous in its action or more 


potent in its cumulative effect than dissatis- 
faction with one’s occupation or with the 
conditions arising from that occupation. 

For this ‘‘fretting”’ there is but one rem- 
edy. ‘‘The way to resume,” said Horace 
Greeley, “‘is to resume”’; and the way to get 
satisfaction out of uncongenial work is to 
get satisfaction out of it—which simply 
means to do the work so well that the per- 
fection of the result shall be in itself a 
source of mental gratification, quite apart 
from any lack of interest in the doing or in 
the product. ‘‘ What thy hand finds to do, 
that do with all thy might,” if I may quote 
again from the Preacher, is a maxim of 
hygiene as well as of morals. 

The economic fact that to ‘polish up the 
handles” with sufficient care may lead 
through clerkly copying and other well- 
done tasks to rulership of a queen’s navy 
is, perhaps, somewhat beyond our present 
consideration—though the element of hope 
and incentive that it involves is quite 
within our scope. What we have here most 
clearly to recognize, however, is this—that 
in the absence of other pabulum the joy of 
accomplishment may be nourished upon 
the immaculate brightness of a chunk or 
two of brass; and that, up to a certain 
point, it is within the volition of every 
individual to let his soul take joy in the 
cleanliness of the glass and hardware that 
is under his charge. 


When to Calla Halt 


The natural question, of course, is, “up 
to what point?” and this question has been 
put to economists and psychologists as well 
as to students of hygiene. The reply may 
be couched in more or less intelligible 
jargon, according to the particular science 
interrogated, but, for practical purposes— 
and putting aside the questions of weekly 
Sabbath and annual vacation as being 
already settled—‘‘eight hours” is as good 
an answer as any. 

The demand for an eight-hour working 
day derives its greatest justification from 
the fact that, under our present industrial 
system, with its minute subdivision of labor 
and multiplication of machinery, the work- 
ing life of the vast majority is reduced 
to attendance upon a piece of mechanism, 
to the doing of trivial things monotonously 
repeated, or to severe muscular exertion 
with little or no accompanying mental 
stimulus. When there is a personal inter- 
est in the product, when the work calls for 
varied forms of activity, when the mind 
as well as the body is exercised, one may 
continue for ten or twelve hours with far 
less fatigue than results from eight hours in 
a modern factory. The elements of zest 
and of time, therefore, are, in a measure, 
compensatory; and, except in the very 
heavy kinds of manual labor or in those 
occupations which put a continuous strain 
upon one group of muscles, it is mental 
rather than physical weariness which de- 
mands cessation from labor. 

How long work which is purely mental 
can, or should, be continued without rest 
depends so much on the character of the 
work and the individual method of working 
that no absolute rule can be laid down. 
The subject requires so many qualifications 
that to present it properly demands a 
special study. It may be said that, in 
general, the more intense the concentra- 
tion required, the shorter should be the 
period of continuous labor. Moreover, the 
fatigue that follows prolonged and con- 
centrated intellectual effort is physical 
rather than mental, calling, therefore, for 
physical rest and change of mental activity. 

During working hours muscle-structure 
and nerve-structure are being consumed, 
and a number of chemical products being 
formed which have to be ‘‘eliminated” 
(thrown out) from the body. Among them 
are certain poisons called “ fatigue-toxins,”’ 
to which the sense of weariness and lassi- 
tude are due, and which interfere with the 
contraction of the muscles, and the func- 
tions of nerve-cells. Rest is necessary to 
allow rebuilding of nerve and muscle and 
to permit complete elimination of toxins. 
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If you are not satis- 
fied, return the gar- 
mentand yourmoney 
will be refunded. 


Whether it is your dress- } 
maker, local tailor, or the 
department store that makes § 
an alteration for you, the 
chances are that it is you 
who assumes the risk. You 
must take the garment 
whether it fits you or not. 

How much better it is to 
have us make your gar- 
ments to order, You notonly 
protect yourself because we 
DO give you this guarantee, 
but you save money on 
the cost. 

Then, too, you are certain 
of being correctly and styl- 
ishly dressed because all of 
our styles are patterned after 
New York’s latest and ex- 
elusive designs. 


Fall and Winter 
Suits 


$6 to $25 


Our catalogue illustrates and describes the Sotlowing 
garments which we make to order + 
Visiting Dresses = = = $6.00 to $2 
Tailor-made Suits = = 7.50 to 25 
Separate Skirts = = 5 3.50 to IL 
Rain=coats = = = = 8.75 to IL 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Shirt Waists Furs 
Children’s Dresses Ladies’ Coats 
Underwear Children’s Coat: 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 
Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter Catalogue sent free 
to.any part of the United States, and if you desire Samples o} 
Materials used in our made-to-measure garments, be sure to; men. 
tion the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
214 West 24th Street, New York 

Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 

MAIL ORDERS ONLY. NO AGENTS OR BRANC 


Individuality in attire 
is the particular habit 
of discriminating 
dressers. 


And they are fast 
learning that individ- 
uality cannot be ob- 
tained from ready- 
made clothing. 


Nor do they find it 
necessary to pay’ Mr. 
Swell Tailor” a fancy price for gare| 
ments made to measure. | 
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He keeps up this delusion because h 
limited business and limited resources 
compel him to charge more. 


But we, through our vast purchasin " 
power and excellent organization, have! 
solved the problem of producing ga ; 
ments made for the individual at a price 


that is within the reach of all—$25 to 
$40—and good dressers are more than 


glad. : 
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Merchant Tailors 
Chicago 


Price Building 

See our Fall fabrics shown by ou 
representative in your town. 
Wear clothes made to your measure 
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These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made 
rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dollar, with yo 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skepti 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of ton 
and dignity — an exclusiveness such as you seek. ql 

Everything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


354 Broadway Always address 904-906 Chestnut St |] 
NEW YORK Room 205 PHILADELPH 


Select a Range 


Don’t make the mistake of buy- 
ing a range by mail, sight unseen, 
until you know all about our great 
selling plan for the wonderful new 
NOVO Steel Range. 

By our new way of selling, your 
dealer will set up 


Novo 


Steel Range 


in your own kitchen; you may test 
it at your leisure for 30 days free. 
Then, if you are pleased, you pay 
for it; if not, let him take it away 
and the tral hasn't cost you a 
penny. What could be fairer ? 


A thousand points that we can’t 
tell here we have put in our book- 
let “How to Select a Range 
| Intelligently."’ Write for it, and 
| we will refer you to a dealer 


who sells NOVO Steel Range. 


GLAZIER STOVE COMPANY 
| 202 Main St., Chelsea, Mich. 


Makers of B. & B. Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters, 


Gasoline and Alcohol Stoves, A 


Every man 


who uses 
TOOLS 


needs a 


arpening Stone 


Varborundum stones gp, q__{{ 
a keen, smooth edge HS) — = 
a tool and do it quick- 
and easier than any 
2r sharpening stone 
earth. 

‘here are Carborun- 
a sharpening stones 
every possible pur- 
e—ask your hard- 
‘e dealer. 


d for the Machinist’s Special 
— pocket size. 
By Mail 35 Cents 
'Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


gi Ht wa 


t-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


3ent to your home by express prepaid. | 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not sat- 


| : isfactory. 
Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
TAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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Cessation from the daily labor, however, 
should not, as a rule, be followed by com- 
plete inaction. There are times, of course, 
when absolute rest of mind and body is 
desirable, but, as a rule, rest should be 
accompanied with diversion. According to 
circumstances, such diversion may or may 
not involve physical exertion. Ordinarily, 
an hour’s repose after the day’s work— 
unless this has been very heavy or has re- 
quired intense concentration of mind— 
suffices to restore the elasticity of the 
muscles and to remove the excess of 
fatigue-poisons from the circulation, so 
that a new form of activity may be under- 
taken and the more prolonged rest, elimina- 
tion and reconstruction be deferred for the 
eight or nine hours’ sleep to come later. 
Moreover, the brain, which is the organ of 
the mind, rests in one portion while 
another is active, and it is especially the 
mind which in the time between work and 
sleep needs change of interest. 

There is, especially among the young, a 
natural tendency to seek companionship 
at this period, and particularly that of 
‘‘jolly comrades.” ‘Laugh and grow fat” 
expresses a physical truth—there is no 
tonic to compare with merriment. When 
the family table and the home-circle are 
cheerful and entertaining, there is less 
danger of boys or girls being led astray by 
undesirable companions. 

The subject of diversions suitable for 
large numbers of people in common is too 
large to be taken up here. Relatively to 
progress in other respects, and, perhaps, 
absolutely as well, antiquity, and even the 
middle ages—to say nothing of primitive 
and savage tribes—seem to have excelled 
twentieth-century civilization in the matter 
of popular amusements. As to individuals, 
one’s diversion may be occasional and 
varied, or possess a certain continuity of 
type and interest. Both kinds are desir- 
able. Necessarily, age, sex, temperament, 
physique, tastes, capacity, education, man- 
ners, social environment, place of residence 
and many other circumstances will influence 
not only the choice but the possible range 
of recreations. Country-dwellers have the 
advantage in the matter of outdoor sports 
and games, both winter and summer. The 
city, with its libraries, art-galleries, thea- 
tres, concert-halls, and other places of 
public amusement and instruction, offers 
greater Gee ages for indoor diversion. 
Yet city-dwellers can and should obtain 
physical exercise, and, even before Mr. 
Carnegie’s time, books had found their way 
to remote villages. 

Other things being equal, the best forms 
of occasional diversion are those which 
offer the greatest contrast to the ordinary 
occupation: mental exercise for the hand- 
worker, physical exercise for the brain- 
worker. Yet activities that call into play, 
in the artisan, groups of muscles, or, in the 
thinker, mental faculties, not exercised in 
the daily work, may be equally good, or 
even better, for some individuals. The 
variations of circumstance and tempera- 
ment are so great that particulars can 
scarcely be attempted, and we must confine 
ourselves to a few illustrations. 


The Right Sort of Exercise 


Among forms of physical exercise pecul- 
iarly suitable for those doing intense 
mental work are golfing and horseback 
riding. When it is really a diversion by 
reason of the pleasure offered by thescenery, 
by human interest (as in the city) or by 
converse with a chosen companion, walk- 
ing is highly to be commended. When 
physical rest is to be combined with 
mental relaxation, light reading, back- 
gammon, checkers and the simpler card 
games are available, there being a decided 
advantage in the combination of luck and 
skill. More serious reading, solemn card 
games (such as whist) and the concen- 
trated attention of chess-playing are 
suitable when there is temperamental 
inclination and no great fatigue. 

A continuous interest in something 
apart from one’s ordinary work gives one 
an avocation; and this highly desirable 
form of activity may be mental or physical, 
or both, independently of the nature of the 
daily work. The form of the avocation in 
itself is of less importance than its power 
to hold interest, to please, to divert, and 
the ability of the person pursuing it to 
carry it on without strain and without 
allowing it to become so engrossing as to 
interfere with his real work in life. 

As in the case of Spinoza, who earned his 
living by grinding lenses and philosophized 


because he had to, the avocation may be 
gainful, while the serious pursuit is the 
reverse. Spinozas, however, are rare, and 
an interest apart from one’s usual work is 
even more imperative for the lesser in- 
tellects than for the great ones. In this 
interest, also, may be found compensation 
for the worries of a distasteful occupation 
or relief from the annoyances which in- 
separably attend even one’s chosen calling. 


Music as a Health Aid 


Perhaps, the most widely applicable of 
such interests, the most easily available— 
whether by hand-workers or brain-workers 
—is music. It is also the least dependent 
upon accidents of time, place and person- 
ality; it appeals in its various forms and 
degrees to the simple and to the cultivated; 
and among all sorts and conditions of men 
it affords the greatest opportunity of giv- 
ing pleasure to others, thus combining 
with its own delights those of social con- 
verse. It is unequaled in its power to 
respond to the varying needs and moods 
of the human soul, and, in one respect, it is 
almost unique—namely, that even pro- 
fessional musicians find relaxation and 
recreation in the spontaneous, and, perhaps, 
the whimsical, exercise of their own art. 
Music, ‘moreover, may be enjoyed pas- 
sively as well as actively, and despite all 
that has been said in derogation of mechan- 
ical methods of production, from the music- 
box and the hand-organ to the pianola and 
the phonograph, the multiplication of 
means to bring the beneficial influences of 
harmonious sound within reach of those 
whose lack of skill or training might other- 
wise make such enjoyment difficult of 
attainment, tends to increase the sum of 
human happiness. 

The study of Nature, whether as more 
or less systematic astronomy, geology, 
botany, zodlogy, etc., or the mere inter- 
ested observation of sky and rock, woods 
and meadows, flower and tree, insect, bird 
and animal, has the great advantage of 
taking one out-of-doors, and combining 
rational physical exercise with one of the 
highest uses of the mind. Above any other 
form of intellectual activity Nature-study 
enlarges the view, prevents self-centring 
and inspires a reverential attitude toward 
the Power that the universe manifests. 
Inasmuch as ‘‘snap-shotting” adds greatly 
to the zest of the amateur naturalist’s pur- 
suit of bird and beast, and also tends to dis- 
courage the wanton destruction of animal 
life, the portable camera may be classed 
as among the most valuable of all contri- 
butions of science and commerce to the 
rational life. 

Participation in public affairs is rarely 
undertaken—the rascals say never—‘‘for 
one’s health.” Yet it is true that unselfish 
concern and activity for the good of others, 
in civic trusts, educational, artistic and 
charitable foundations and the like, is one 
of the best means for preserving the sound 
mind in the sound body. 

In addition to music, government, phi- 
lanthropy, science and other large interests, 
such as art, literature, history and the 
like, there are many smaller and more per- 
sonal interests, ‘‘hobbies’”’ of many sorts, 
which may be raised to the dignity of avo- 
cations. Collections of various things from 
postage-stamps to idols, hand-work of 
various kinds from locksmithing or electric 
tinkering to china-painting and embroidery 
—all have their attractions and their 
benefits. 

The essential matter is to be interested, 
absorbingly interested, in something out- 
side of self, and beyond the daily grind; 
to be absorbingly interested, but not so 
absorbingly that it cannot be put aside 
when necessary, and taken up with renewed 
enjoyment when possible. 

Better, indeed, than a single hobby is a 
wide interest in men and the world; a 
mind so cultivated as to have an infinity of 
resources within itself, even when cut off 
from special external stimulus. Too often, 
men who have achieved success in the 
world, through concentration of energy in 
some one direction, neglect all else, and, 
when they do not die prematurely of 
arterio-sclerosis, they lose their capacity 
for enjoyment of life except in one special 
aspect. They may be rich beyond their 
needs, but they must continue to work 
because they do not know how to rest. 
They could retire from the strain and risk 
of business or the wear and tear of a pro- 
fessional career, but, if they did so, they 
would be lost souls wandering in an un- 
known world. 


Te is an interesting 
act that people who 
are compelled to give 
up the use of ordinary 
coffee can drink 
Barrington Hall 


without ill effects. 


East Boston, Masse 
Dear Sirs:-I am very fond of coffee but never 
have been able to drink it for any length of time, 
as it distressed me. Since I began using your 
Barrington Hall Coffee I have been drinking it 
every morning without any ill effects. I noticed 
the absence of whatever caused the -11 feeling in 
the first cup I drank. I find the flavor far 
superior to any that 1 ever used. MRSe Me A. Fe 


is pure, high grade coffee prepared by our pat- 
ented process—a common-sense method of 
treating the berry whereby the substances 
which contribute nothing to its flavor or 
healthfulness are removed, and the coffee 
flavor preserved to a remarkable degree. 


CHAFF AND DUST REMOVED 


Our process removes all dust and the bitter 
cellulose skin (placed by nature around the 
heart of the berry to pro- 
tect it) When steeped ; 
alone this foreign matter qQ .-° 


is undrinkable, and its re- ea ; 


moval must necessarily 
make a corresponding im- 
provement in the flavor 
and healthfulness of 
Barrington Hall, the steel- er 
cut coffee. i 


UNIFORM PARTICLES 


We cut the berry into small uniform par- 
ticles. This does not crush 
the little oil cells as does grind- 

., ing, and the rich, aromatic oil, 
(food product) is preserved to 
an extent impossible with any 
mill-ground coffee. 


SANITARY METHODS 


never before thought of are used in 
every department of our business, 
and when you buy a pound of 
Barrington Hall you get a pound of the 
| best part of the coffee berry only, pure, 
wholesome and delicious, and you will agree 
with Mrs. F. in what she says above. 


CAUTION — Barrington Hall has its imita- 
tions. Accept only the genuine, always packed 
in sealed tins as shown here. At least do not 
judge our coffee by its imitations, 

PRICE — 35c to 40c per pound according to 

locality. If your grocer will not supply 
you, let us tell you of one nearby who 
will gladly do so. 


Address 

nearest point 
BAKER & CO. 
Coffee Importers 


246 No, 2nd Street ~SO Fi 
o. 2n Tee’ > 
Minneapolis, Minn. & Free 


116 Hudson Street See ‘ 
New York, N. Y. NOs 
Please send me free sample NSS 
eo 


can of Barrington Hall Coffee ar rs 
Booklet ‘* The Secret of Good Coffee,’’ <O G 
in consideration I give my grocer’s name WE 
(on the margin) and name of magazine. Sos. =| 
*s 
ae 


My own address ts 


poesceemecew eee eeseesssueneenees 


SYSTEM OF HEATING 


The KELSEY Warm Air Generator is 
something more than just “an econom- 
ical heater.” 

KELSEY Heating means satisfactory heat- 
ing and healthful heating because LARGE 
VOLUMES of air—enough for heating and 
ventilation—are properly warmed and 
FORCED to EVERY ROOM. 

The KELSEY gives these most satisfactory 
and economical results because of its scien- 
tifically correct construction utilizing the 
largest percentage of heat produced by 
the fuel for the proper warming and dis- 
tribution of the air. 

KELSEY Heating is the right kind of heat- J 
ing for small houses and for large houses, 
for the finest city or country residences, for 
schools and churches. 

Send for booklet about the KELSEY and 112 page 
book of Opinions with pictures of 250 KELSEY 
heated homes and hundreds of letters from users 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT—30,000 SOLD 


to Home Owners who have investigated 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 
Main Office New York Office { 
\\ 256 Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. 154 G Fifth Ave. 


PATENTS Secured or Fee Returned. 

Terms Low. Highest Refs. 
Advice and Literature Free. VASHON & CO., 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, 507 E St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 
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Public Utility Bonds 


Yielding 59% to 6% 


We offer for sale a number of well sea- 
soned bonds of public utility corporations. 

The companies are operating under 
favorable conditions in lucrative terri- 
tories. 

The bond issues are reduced each year 
by a sinking fund. 

After paying operating expenses and 
taxes the net earnings are sufficient to pay 
the interest on the bonds “zeice over. ; 

The issues will bear close scrutiny and 
yield an attractive rate of interest for a 
long term of years. 


If your money earns only 4% write 
us for an outlined plan to increase 
your income to 5% or 6% with abso- 
lute security of principal. 


Just write for Circular No. 57 A 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Why Interest Rates Are High 


The cost of commodities has so largely ad- 
vanced that capital is demanding a correspond- 
ingly higher income return. This is one of the 
reasons why the same grade of investment 
securities that sold formerly at prices to yield 
from about 4% to 5% are now selling at prices to 
yield from about 5% to 614%. 

This doubtless explains why so many persons 
are giving thought and study to the subject of 
investment securities, the object being to place 
their money in safe channels where it will earn 
the rate of interest to which it is entitled under 
existing conditions. 


We have prepared an 8-pagecircular 
entitled ‘‘Investment Securities 
Yielding About 5% to 614%,”’ acopy 
of which should be in the hands of 
every individual with surplus money. 


Write for this Circular No. 26. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 


Send for Weekly Financial Review 


J. 8. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


S 


ATISFACTORY DIVIDENDS mean the high- 


est rate that money will earn when SAFELY 
invested. Small savings usually earn 4% or less. 

Under exceptionally favorable conditions, due to large 
operations for many years in the best loaning market, 

5 we offer PERFECT SECURITY and pay LARGER 


DIVIDENDS than the average savings institution. 


reckoned from day of receipt to 
day of withdrawal. 


References from every State in 
the Union. 3 

New York Banking 
ment supervision. 


Assets $1,750,000. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42nd Street, New York City 


South Bend 


FIND IT ON THE MAP 


This prosperous city, the centre of St. Joseph 
Valley Industrial District, the future workshop 
of the middle-west, invites large and small manu- 
facturers to investigate the many advantages 
offered them by this city. 7 

Cheapest electric power in the United States. 

Extraordinary shipping facilities, Buildings 
and sites ready, : 

For full particulars address Department B. 

BUREAU OF PUBLICITY & PROMOTION 
South Bend, Indiana 


Depart- 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


REAL ESTATE AS AN INVESTMENT 


NE of the interesting phases of the 
investment problem in the United 
States is that it is not restricted to 

any one activity. In England, for ex- 
ample, most of the popular investment is 
in British consols, while in France it is 
rentes, or government bonds. But, in our 
country, we have all kinds of bonds, stocks, 
real-estate mortgages and varied business 
opportunities. There is still another large 
field for investment, one that attracts 
many people and one which nearly every 
one with money to invest has seriously 
considered at some time or other. This is 
real estate. 

Since the earliest time land has been a 
measure of wealth. It has been the ransom 
of kings, the dower of brides, the object of 
mighty conquest. ‘‘To own property,” as 
the phrase has long gone, has been an 
almost universal ambition. Yet there are 
few fields in which more money has been 
lost through injudicious placing. 

One reason why real estate has entered 
so largely into the drama of the people is 
that it has so often meant a home that you 
could call your own. But how to choose 
wisely and buy properly is the problem. 

There are two ways of buying real estate, 
just as there are two ways of buying stocks 
and other securities. One way is to buy 
for investment, and it is with this phase 
that we are mainly concerned. The other 
way is to buy it for speculation. Most 
indiscriminate buying of real estate is 
speculation pure and simple, because then 
you buy with the express hope of having 
the property increase in value. This is the 
same purpose that causes men to gamble 
in stocks. 

In the first place, real estate is one of the 
most stable of things. It cannot go into 
bankruptcy; it cannot move away (earth- 
quakes are very infrequent in the United 
States), and it suffers comparatively little 
from mismanagement or the crookedness 
of bad officials. Of course, it is seriously 
affected by the condition of business, and 
when there is a widespread business de- 
pression there is a decline in the value of 
real estate generally. 


Then Why Not Buy? 


If real estate is such a stable thing, why 
should it not be a good thing for the 
average investor with savings? It is a safe 
investment, but more precautions are neces- 
sary in buying it than in almost any other 
kind of investment. No matter in what 
part of the United States you live, or what 
your occupation is, it is safe to say that you 
have been tempted at some time to buy 
real estate. The opportunity in many 
cases has been hard to resist, too. 

Perhaps in your home town there has 
been what is called a ‘‘boom,”’ when real- 
estate values suddenly go up and everybody 
goes real-estate mad and expects to get 
rich over-night. The town, no matter what 
or where it is, is at once destined to be 
“‘the queen city,’’ and all roads will lead to 
it. But often the boom flattens out and 
the only crop that the land yields is a crop 
of taxes and troubles. Therefore it is a 
good thing for the average investor to 
keep away from ‘‘booms” and ‘‘boom 
towns.”’ The history of many Western 
States is the story of the spectacular rise, 
decline and fall of such towns. The only 
people who profited by them were the 
promoters who sold land early in the boom. 

During the past three years, keeping 
pace with the general prosperity, there has 
been a legitimate activity in real estate, 
and much of it has been bought for invest- 
ment, but moreforspeculation. Ithascome 
to be a favorite medium for the so-called 
“big operators”? who deal in millions. 

Let us take the case of a man or woman 
with savings who wants to buy real estate 
as an investment, with the primary object 
of using it as a site for a home. 

The immediate problem is to get it in 
that location where it has the best chance of 
increasing in value, for, no matter if you 
have no idea of selling it again, there is a 
satisfaction in having it become more 
valuable the longer you own it. You 
never know when an emergency might call 
upon youtosellit. This matter of apprecia- 
tion in value should be the underlying one 
in all real-estate buying. 


If you are living in a small town ora city, 
it is best to buy in what may be called the 
path of progress. Let the property be 
near the line toward which business is 
moving, for the encroachment of some kinds 
of business increases values, though, also, 
some kinds of business depreciate values. 
If a brewery or a stable should be built on 
a residence square, the value of property 
there would go down. Again, a fever 
epidemic would do much toward sending 
down values. 

Another thing to be considered in buying 
real estate is the matter of the town’s or 
city’s prosperity. It is best to buy in a 
city that is growing in population and 
business. Every thousand of people added 
puts dollars to the value of your holdings. 
It is like buying the bonds of a company 
with a steady earning record. Real estate 
in cities of waning population and suffering 
from competition with neighboring cities 
declines steadily. 

Buying real-estate bargains is often a 
matter of opportunity. Sometimes a 
chance offers because of the fact that the 
owner is forced to sell property unex- 
pectedly, and so the price is lower than it 
otherwise would be. 

It is usually easy to borrow money on 
real estate, and real-estate mortgages, as 
already outlined in this department, have 
a steady demand as an investment. There 
could be no better evidence of the value of 
real estate itself as an investment. 


Improved and Unimproved 


There are two kinds of property, improved 
and unimproved. 

Improved pro wis is property on which 
something is built. It may bea dwelling, a 
factory or a theatre. Unimproved prop- 
erty, on the other hand, is property without 
anything built on it. 

Many great fortunes have been started 
by the lucky purchase of improved prop- 
erty. Men and women have bought old 
buildings, made them into tenements and 
got good rents from them. When improved 
property can be bought cheaply the rents 
afford a good income and yield a gatis- 
factory return on the money invested. But 
often it is a risky business that causes you 
much solicitude. Your house is liable to 
remain empty, the tenant may leave 
without paying the rent. 

The opportunities to buy real estate are 
becoming greater each year because the 
competition between agents is becoming 
keener. One rule may be laid down for all 
real-estate buying: Always see the prop- 
erty you contemplate buying and investi- 
gate it before making the purchase. 

No investment, perhaps, is more liable to 
such an extraordinary increase in value as 
real estate, though it often takes time and 
requires much patience on the part of the 
holder of the property. This is one reason 
why the best kind of real-estate investment 
is a long-term investment. Frequently 
there is a lengthy period of depreciated 
value before the big rise sets in. 

No city in the United States has a greater 
wonder story of increased real-estate 
values to tell than New York. In 1626 
the island of Manhattan was bought from 
the Indians for twenty-four dollars’ worth 
of trinkets. To-day it is worth billions 
of dollars. The princely Astor fortune, 
estimated at four hundred and fifty million 
dollars, one of the great fortunes of the 
world, was made in New York real estate. 

Here is a concrete example: In 1826 
John Jacob Astor bought what was known 
as the Thompson Farm, which comprises 
what is now Fifth Avenue from Thirty- 
second to Thirty-sixth Street for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. To-day that property 
is worth thirty-five million’ dollars. The 
city of New York paid twelve million five 
hundred thousand dollars for Central 
Park. It could not be bought to-day for 
two hundred million dollars. Property in 
New York is becoming more valuable 
every day. The population is growing and 
the island cannot increase in size. 

The building of factories, the extension 
of streets, the development of traction 
lines—all enter into the increase of real- 
estate values, and the bearing of these 
factors upon whatever property you have 
in mind should be carefully considered. 


September 7, 


How many houses haves 
presented to your lands 
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OU don’t have to live in anoth 
Man’s house —the rent you 
is ample to buy you a home 
your own if you will give it a chan 
This company’s plan has been 
proved by state and national authori 
It isabsolutely soundand practical. | 
will buy or build you ahome of your oy 
selection anywhere in the United State 
You pay for it a little each mont 
Interest charges are lower than if y 
borrowed from a bank. . 
Write for the Booklet } 
‘*A Home of Your Own’”’ | 


Security Building Company i 
1012 Insurance Bldg. Rochester, N, 


We will send free ¢ 
charge to any address 
small booklet on How) 
Invest. The best secur 
ties may nowbe bought 
prices that givethebuye 
more than the norm: 
rate of interest with a 
unusual chance for th 
principal to increase i 
value. This Firm dea} 
only in high-grade see 
rities and transacts con 
mission orders on th 
New York and Bost 
Exchanges. i 
Send for our little book— 
How to Invest. 

ADAMS & COMPANY, Bankers — 

13 Congress Street Boston, Mas; 


to 
Invest 


OQ) or Four Per Cent — 


And when the five per cent! 
coupled with the absolute security thé 
this company gives— 

When your money draws interest fc 
every day it is on deposit — 4 
When it can be withdrawn at an 
time without notice — 
There really isn’t much more to b 
desired. 


Write for the Book, Dott Today. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Compa 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, M 


The certificates of deposit issued by 
this bank afford the safest and most profit- 
able investment, yielding 6% per annum, 
while just as safe as Government bonds. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘8.”” 


ote BOS Aa 


TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities rep: 
taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. 
Government Bond in safety. | 
Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our 

ness is national in extent. 
Send your name for our mailing list, 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
8 Wardell Building MACON, 


The certificates of deposit issued by this fy 
bankafford the safest and most profitabl 

investment, yielding 6 % per annum, while | 
just as safe as Government bonds. 
Write for booklet ‘*C."" 


iSALT LAKE SECURITY® TRUST 


Winn i? ALT LAKE: ClTY: im» 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bond 
pay over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. 
Stock Exchange Prices. Write for detail 
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yense and Nonsense 


A Record Hilling 


*LANTER rode to a crossroads store 
in Mississippi, where the slaughter of 
gro is not an occurrence that excites 
irk, and sat down on the porch. 

1e storekeeper came out. 


Mornin’, Bill.” 

flornin’, Jim.” 

What's goin’ on back yender in the 
tr a 

Jothin’ ; not a leaf stirrin’. Right 


t of cotton and grass, but nothin’ 
,” 


\in’t they nothin’ doin’?” 

Nope. Cain’t remember a thing; but, 

‘they was somethin’ a day or two back. 

recollect Abe Perkins?”’ 

‘Yep; I know Abe.” 

‘Well, Abe Perkins killed a nigger last 

m4 that weighed more’n two hundred 
ds.”’ 


Affinities 


. When Benjamin wed Annie, oh! 

They both were kindly fated ; 
| It Bennie-fited him, you know, 
} While she was Annie-mated. 
i — Nixon Waterman. 
I 
t 


| The Wings of the Tourist 


i HANCE, who is one of the good 
things that go with the Grand Cajion of 
‘ona, likes to fill the wondering tourists 
tales of the enormous dangers of that 
5 fissure. 
2 was talking to some people who in- 
ed to go down the Bright Angel trail. 
‘You must understand,’ said Jim, 
|t when you get down to the bottom of 
eafion and reach the shore of the 
wcado River, it is very warm, desperately 
va, You cannot imagine how hot it is. 
|, I'll give you my word, I have been 
4 there when it was so hot it melted the 
is off the flies.’ 
Sut,” put in an incredulous lady from 
» England, ‘‘how do the tourists stand 
}} 


‘Madame, Jim replied, ‘‘I have never 
seen a tourist with wings.”’ 
| 


A Little Deal in Trees 


ATOR WILLIAM A. WADSWORTH, 
_ president of the Boone and Crockett 
1, of which President Roosevelt is a 
‘ber, owns about all of the Genesee 
by, in New York State, that his cousin, 
s W. Wadsworth, does not own. 

ie Major has a large number of big 
é deman trees on his lands. There isa 


demand for this wood in Germany, 
every fall a German buyer comes to 
980 and the Major sells him such trees 
thinks he can cut. 
ne Major engaged a forestry expert last 
. to develop his great wooded estates. 
a the German buyer wrote he was 

, the Major told the forestry expert 
) into the woods, select a hundred or 
‘black walnut trees and have them cut 
/1 in readiness for the buyer. The for- 
t’ expert took out a gang of choppers 
‘marked certain trees. The choppers 
‘the marked trees down, dressed them 
drew the logs to the railroad station. 
‘re German buyer arrived, and the for- 
tr expert was on hand to meet him. 
r+ is my black walnut?” the buyer 


ere,” said the forestry expert, point- 
0 the pile of logs. 
ne German buyer looked at the logs and 
‘oded. ‘‘ What!” heshouted, ‘‘that isnot 
«walnut. Not a log is black walnut.” 
2 was right, too. The forestry expert 
cut aon most of Major Wadsworth’s 
as. 


Translating a Thought 


“ERVIEWERS who talk with Viscount 
siuzo Aoki, the Japanese Ambassador 
‘nis country, find that the Viscount, 
"a question has been asked of him, 
1s about two minutes for a reply. 
atime, he gazes steadily into the eyes 
le interviewer and often succeeds in 
arrassing the seeker after opinion. 
1e Japanese Ambassador does not con- 
questioner intentionally, for he is 
jnost polite of men. 


Be i 


He lived in Germany a long time and 
speaks German fluently. He also speaks 
English, but not fluently. This is the way 
his mind works: When a question is asked 
him in English he translates it into German. 
Then he translates the German into Japa- 
nese and formulates his answer. After that 
has been pondered he translates the answer 
to German and thence to English. He 
cannot translate directly from English to 
Japanese or from Japanese to English. 

e understands none but the most cor- 
rect or ‘“‘book”’ English. If an interviewer 
uses an idiom or a bit of slang the Ambassa- 
dor waits patiently until the sentence has 
been corrected and put into the undefiled 
tongue. Then he laboriously sets to work 
at it and, after his various translations 
back and forth, announces his reply. 


Another Nature-FaKir 


Her is another story of Jim Hance 
and the Grand Cafion of Arizona. 

When tourists are thick Jim rides over 
to the hotels and talks to them. He has 
marvelous tales to tell. One day he was 
standing by the top of the Bright Angel 
trail, with a few pieces of meat in his hand. 

“What are you going to do with that 
meat, Mr. Hance?” asked a pert tourist 
lady from Boston. 

‘““Why, I’m goin’ down to feed my pet 
fish with it.”’ 

“Your pet fish? Have you a pet fish? 
Oh, tell me about it!” 

“Wal,” said Jim, ‘‘it was this way: One 
time, some years ago, I was fishin’ down 
there in the cafion in the Colorado River. 
I wasn’t havin’ much luck, but, all of a 
sudden, I seen a commotion in the water 
and a tolerable-sized fish riz up and looked 
at me. I seen the fish was angry and, as 
there ain’t anythin’ much more desprit 
than a mad fish, I ducked. I was just in 
time, for the fish leaped out of the water 
and straight at me. He’d ’a’ speared me 
sure if it hadn’t been fer that duck of mine. 
As it was, he went clean over me and landed 
in a pool in the hollow of the rocks behind 
me, where there was a considerable pond 
of water. He couldn’t get out, and he’s 
there yet. Him and me is fast friends 
seehe and I go down twicet a week and feed 

ifvies 

‘“How long ago was that?” 

“Tt was seventeen year ago.” 

“The fish must be quite large by this 

time.” 
“Oh,” said Jim, ‘‘not so much—not so 
much. Last time I put the tape on him he 
was only twenty-seven feet long. He 
ain’t got his full growth yit.” 


Harmless 


She often wrung men’s bosoms in a careless sort 
of way, 
Yet she wasn’t what you'd call the worst of 
flirts, 
But an humble working-woman doing washing, day 
by day, 
In a laundry where she had to wring men’s 
shirts. — Nixon Waterman. 


Chliris, Pete and Jim 


ENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS, the 
United States District Judge who 
fined John D. Rockefeller at Chicago a few 
weeks ago, has supplied some novel sensa- 
tions to the staid Federal judiciary in the 
two years he has been on the bench. 

One day after his appointment had been 
announced by the President, but before he 
assumed office, Mr. Landis was intercepted 
in the corridor of the courts by Circuit 
Judge Christian C. Kohlsaat. 

“‘Y am happy to learn,” said that vener- 
able jurist, ‘‘that you are to become one 
of my colleagues on the bench, Mr. Landis. 
But, young man, from what I hear, you 
have much to learn in the way of upholding 
the dignity of the office. 1 am told that 
you are in the habit of referring to me as 
‘Chris’ Kohlsaat.”’ 

Whereat Landis began to erupt uproar- 
ious laughter, so uproarious, in fact, that 
before he had recovered his composure he 
had attracted a larger audience, including 
Federal Judges Peter S. Grosscup and 
James Jenkins. 

““*Chris,’ I'll bet I can guess who told 
you that,’ chuckled Landis. ‘‘It was 
either ‘Pete’ Grosscup or ‘Jim’ Jenkins.” 
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in the pale dusk. He snatched up his 
Panama and ran downstairs blithely with 
it in his hand; he had suddenly an over- 
mastering desire to see Constant Hallowell 
with this new distinctness, and to ask her 
why she had helped him. 

And he saw her—the candid lines of her 
lovely figure, the richly clustering hair, the 
charm of her white throat, the charm of her 
parted lips, as she leaned backward into a 
radius of lamplight, talking with a group 
in the hall. For the fraction of a second he 
knew that her gaze rested on him as he 
strode down the hall toward her. If he had 
had any intention of speaking to her the 
intention fell flat on the instant, though he 
raged inwardly, confounded. What was 
there about her that made her so utterly 
inaccessible? If she had been merely frigid 
or proud or disdainful He could dis- 
regard opposition, but he could not intrude 
on the privacy which she reserved for herself. 
Yet her assistance to him had not been 
accidental! 

Heate the evening meal in moody silence; 
that illuminating vision was fading rapidly 
away into thick dimness again. Philip had 
a tense sensation as of one in an interim 
between something that had happened and 
something that was going to happen, and 
little unnecessary annoyances flicked this 
inner mood. Miss Hallowell was appar- 
ently having a very good time at the other 
end of the long table, which was covered, in 
the farmhouse fashion that was the habit 
of The Nook, with a coarse, very clean 
white cloth, with thick glass vases of sweet 
peas distributed down the centre of the 
board. These were flanked on the sides 
by large white cups and saucers, and small 
platters of fried fish, caught in a near-by 
lake. Half of the people were not down 
yet, Mrs. Lumley among them. On the 
opposite side a frank lady conversed at 
length as to the restrictions of her diet. 
Philip hurried through the meal, and then 
waited interminably on the side piazza for 
young Davis Faulkner, who shared his oc- 
cupation of barker at the carnival; cower- 
ing back into his shadowed corner as he 
waited, to avoid a hovering lady, who 
always asked him to post a letter for her. 

“Is Miss Hallowell going to-night?” he 
asked abruptly, when Faulkner joined him. 

Faulkner looked surprised. ‘‘Miss Hal- 
lowell? Yes, she’s coming with Dorothy” 
—Dorothy was Mr. Faulkner’s fiancée— 
“‘and the crowd.” 

Onl 

“Yes, she’s got Dunning in charge, after 
all; he was going to stay at home, you 
know, but at the last moment he concluded 
to go—so that he could keep her from hav- 
ing too good a time, I suppose. We'd 
better hurry on; we’ve got good billets. 
I’m on the Ferris wheel and you’ve got the 
merry-go-round. Somebody else will claim 
them if we don’t get there. They say Dun- 
ning’s got nervous prostration, but, from 
what Dorothy tells me, I call it ordinary 
selfishness. I’m not denying that he’s 
clever and a genius and all that—but that 
only makes it worse. I get so tired of his 
long face and his hooked beak and that 
‘Pet me, mother, pet me’ expression. Yes- 
terday morning—you weren’t here—when 
every one else went off on Towner’s yacht, 
Constant stayed home to read to him be- 
cause he felt as if he were going to die. 
Nobody else will put up with him! He 
varies between a sneering, blackguarding 
skepticism as to a hereafter, and the fear 
that he’s predestined to eternal torment. 
When he’s confuted on one ground he takes 
to the other—he has one of those patent 
back-acting minds that never can stick to 
one side ——” 

‘Pleasant sort of a companion,” said 
Philip shortly as the two walked on. 

“It makes Dorothy furious. She thinks 
the world and all of Constant! She says 
what that girl has gone through nobody 
knows. All her family died off within a 
year, and Constant did all the supporting 
before that. She’s musical critic for the 
Sphere now. Dunning got her the posi- 
tion; he was a friend of her family; she 
thinks everything of that. She ought to 
start in and have a good time now, all the 
good time she can get, but she has a perfect 
mania for compassion. She’ll marry some 
bloke—Dunning, I suppose—primarily be- 
cause he needs to be taken care of, and bea 
sacrifice to the end of the chapter.” 

“Dunning seems to think a good deal of 
her,” said Philip. 


Faulkner stopped for a minute. ‘Do 
you know Dunning?” 

SSINTOs 2 

“Well, a closer man never breathed. It 
hurts him to give up a cent. It’s the one 
vice in a man I can’t stand. Dorothy says 
he’s never given Constant so much as a 
flower or a bar of chocolate in all these 
years he’s known her. When we made up 
that purse for those flowers for Miss Bloom 
the night of the play he was the only man 
who didn’t chip in! Great Scott! when I 
grudge a little pleasure like that to a girl 
Dorothy and I want particularly to 
do something for Constant. She’s always 
been left out of things; she’s so unselfish 
that people trade on it. I’m awfully sorry 
we can’t take her motoring to-morrow— 
she got crowded out last time—but there 
seems to be always some one that we have 
to take.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Philip briefly. He 
began to feel a strange, almost proprietary, 
resentment in having her discussed at all, 
and a sort of latent fury that she was de- 
pendent on the uncertain good will of 
others. 

As they walked they had gradually been 
gathering companions, hatless youths and 
girls in their teens, men with shabby cuta- 
ways and black derbies tipped on one side, 
shawled and jacketed women with children 
by the hand, swarming in from the factory 
lines beyond the village, and all veering 
toward one point. In that open field ahead 
white tents of all sizes loomed up in the soft 
darkness, illuminated by circles and rows 
of little points of light which seemed to 
cast no radiance around them. The shad- 
owy outlines of the meadows were already 
filled with people passing and repassing on 
the damp, weed-grown, trampled grass, 
which gave forth an odd, pungent odor. 
It should by rights have been warm, but 
the August night was cool, with a sugges- 
tion of rain in the thick cloud which hid the 
rising moon that every one had been count- 
ing on. A brass band made itself suddenly 
evident, mingled with the mechanical 
strains of the merry-go-round. The barkers 
were already at work. Young Gray, one of 
the summer colony, was engaged in yelling 
out attractions to the entering crowd. He 
hailed Philip and Faulkner, to the joy of 
the multitude. 

“Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
especially Johnson and Faulkner, and see 
the beautiful two-faced lady, one face 
blond and one brunette—greatest attrac- 
tion ever offered; has received offers of 
marriage in every town in Europe and 
America. Beautiful two-faced lady, also 
elegant double-jointed gentleman from 
Java, ties himself into true-lover’s knots 
while you wait. Lottery tickets presented 
to all who enter; if you get one with por- 
trait of the two-faced lady or double- 
jointed gentleman of Java it gives the winner 
luck in love for twenty-four hours. Only 
ten cents to see the beautiful two-faced 
lady and the double-jointed gentleman, 
and receive a ticket which may insure your 
happiness for life. Come, plunk out, you 
two! Get inside with you!” 

There was a wild shout when, a couple of 
minutes later, Faulkner and Philip came 
out, the former, to Philip’s absurd chagrin, 
with a brilliantly blue pictorial lucky 
ticket held high. The tent was instantly 
besieged, as the two barkers hurried away. 
The place was already beginning to fill up 
with another strain of society: merry 
after-dinner parties or girls in white with 
floating scarfs and white-slippered feet, 
well escorted and chaperoned, mingling 
oddly with the press and slipping in and 
out of the shadows into the lighted places, 
and from the light back into the gloom 
again. 

Troops of children ran to and fro over 
the slippery grass. There was a general 
air of surprised hilarity in the commingling 
of all classes in the purpose of pleasure, 
which charity had made possible. People 
were continually meeting and exclaiming: 
“You here, too?” in laughing surprise. 
The circus was already in full tilt, the 
barker at the receipt of custom rapidly 
passing in consignments of small children 
with guarantee to deliver them to the wait- 
ing parents when the show was over. 

Philip found that his billet at the merry- 
go-round had been given, by some confu- 
sion of consignment, to a pugnacious young 
doctor who stood on his rights of possession 
with an evident conviction that the hospital 
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would suffer irretrievably if he 
t, and Philip in exchange was escorted 
e only place left—a tiny, detached 
dimly lighted, on the outer line of the 
at the end where, indeed, it stopped 
a circle at all—the snake show, some 
r feet away, being on one side, and 
she open field on the other. It offered 
raction a Learned Pig. 
Talk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
he Learned Pig, a recent graduate 
Yale. Answers questions in four 
ont languages.” : 
ly a few scattered boys came in from 
to time to see the Learned Pig. 
a while, however, there seemed to be 
ymotion over in the other part of the 
dd. He heard the words called from 
‘0 another, ‘‘There’s something the 
xr with the Ferris wheel; it won’t go!”’ 
| there was a sweeping rush of the 
e toward it. Philip, yielding to the 
ion, left his post and ran also, making 
f the jostling crowd. The excitement 
iowever, soon over—the wheel, which 
inaccountably refused to move, was 
on again lightsomely. There seemed 
no one in the throng around him that 
» had ever seen before, except—yes, 
was Mrs. Lumley, her head thrown 
a crimson cape over one shoulder. 
lt a momentary sensation of pleasure, 
hen of intense repugnance to meeting 
He turned and made his way as well 
could quickly out of the throng, but 
ive minutes looking at rows of lights 
lone its work—the blur he had been 
tently fighting off by sheer will power 
ettled down as a shrouding fact. He 
1d to have lost all his bearings as he 
»yond the row, and then thought that 
is approaching his post from the side 
the field. He took his stand some 
paces away and began resolutely: 
Talk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
e Learned Pig, a recent graduate from 


r.Johnson! Isityou? Whatare you 
out here?’’ The amazed voice was 
of Miss Hallowell. 
lip was astonished at the sensation it 
him. ‘‘Do I care as much as that?” 
sught, as he returned with light ques- 
ig, ‘“Am I ‘out here’?” 
ideed you are,” she answered. He 
he glance with which she regarded 
“You are near a little tent out in the 
vith some barrels under it. I’ve been 
x some children to the carriage and 
yack this way. Take care! Don’t 
there; you’llstep into the ditch. Mr. 
ion, I’m afraid there’s something 
is the matter. Can’t you see?” 
m afraid I can’t,” said Philip ruefully 
iat is, not very distinctly. Every- 
's gone blurred and queer—it gives 
very odd feeling. I'll be all right ina 
ninutes, only’’—the lightness of his 
wunk to a groan —‘‘my eyes have been 
lately; I’ve felt it, though I wouldn’t 
the warning. They’re going just as 
\s they can now.” 
ut you can do something first!” 
an you?”’ He went on as if more to 
If than to her. ‘‘I’ll consult Doctor 
er when he gets back to town, of 
2—he’s the highest authority—but it 
make any difference.” 
h, you mustn’t talk like that— you 
Yt even think it,” said Miss Hal- 
‘earnestly. ‘‘Depression is the very 
thiny for you.” 
h, I suppose I ought to take it as a 
Mighty funny thing to be going blind 
you are not the person,” returned 
‘, with a new unreasoning rage, that 
‘way, at her silence, to quick, proud 


beg your pardon; it’s brutal of me to 
like this. It’s very kind of you to 
ad help me out,” his voice sank. ‘‘I 
such a horror of the whole thing. I’d 
m die at once as begin that dark-room 
pa and I have a horror of anybody 
ae out until I have to tell it.” 
jes, I ow,” said Miss Hallowell piti- 
Her white gown rustled near him as 
od with down-dropped head, his teeth 
ed together. Far off in the gloom the 
» band was playing with ratt ing swift- 
Waltz Me Around Again, Willie. 
‘went on after a few moments, very 
+ “Suppose I take you more into the 
of things—to your friends—don’t 
Hink that would be better?” 
le Na seerned Pig et i ost ¥ 
; ing toward her with a 
Well, so be if! i 
hen grasp my arm just above the 
Johnson, as if you were piloting 
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me. I perfectly detest to see couples walking 
that way, but, at any rate, it won’t excite 
comment.’ Her soft fingers had placed 
his on her arm as she spoke. ‘‘There now— 
lift up your feet; there are any number of 
hummocks. I don’t see how you got out 
here.” 

“T don’t either,” he murmured. They 
walked in silence together back across the 
darkened spaces of the wet grass into the 
moving throng. Another voice than Gray’s 
was calling out the attractions of the two- 
faced lady, but the doctor was still reso- 
lutely exploiting the merry-go-round. It 
was the most unbelievable thing in life that 
Philip’s hand should be clasped around her 
warm arm, bare except for the thin floating 
sleeve; the most impalpable, yet most 
subtle stimulant seemed to proceed from 
the contact as the crowd jostled them. 

He broke the silence abruptly to say: 
“How did you know this of me so quickly?” 

“My grandmother had trouble with her 
eyes. I took care of her—we were alone 
when it was coming on.” 

“Did she go blind?” 

“Yes; but she was old—nearly eighty.” 

“She didn’t look anything like as old as 
that when I saw her.”’ Philip nerved him- 
self. ‘‘I don’t know what you’ve thought 
of me—but I’ve wanted always to apolo- 
gize to you for my rudeness some years ago. 
There never was any excuse—there isn’t 
now, but I must tell you 

“Pray don’t,’ interposed Miss Hallowell, 
with an instant return to that manner which 
made a delicate porcelain barrier around 
her which only could be broken through dis- 
astrously, no matter how he chafed at it. 
“T’ve quite forgotten. I’m sure you will 
oblige me by not referring to any time when 
we may have met before.” 

“Certainly,” murmured Philip with a 
secret and dogged resolution to yet find a 
way over that barrier whether she would 
or no. 

“And shall I leave you with Mr. Davis 
or with Mrs. Lumley over there?”’ 

“No, no; please don’t leave me! Not 
yet!” cried Philip in genuine alarm. This 
hold on her arm, which was as warm as she 
was cold, wasn’t a privilege to be lightly 
foregone—to feel her sympathy going from 
him made him desolate indeed. His step 
faltered as if some sustaining quality had 
already departed—it claimed her alert at- 
tention instantly. 

“Mr. Johnson, I can’t leave you alone, 
yet I must get back to Mr. Dunning. He 
wants to go home early. You can’t keep 
walking around by yourself.” 

“‘Any more passengers for the Ferris 
wheel?” the stentorian tones of Davis 
Faulkner sang out from the platform be- 
side them. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, the 
trip to the starry spaces will begin in thirty 
seconds—twenty seconds—fifteen. Here, 
Miss Constant, you can’t escape me like 
that! You and Johnson te in and fill up 
this game.”’ He pulled them both up the 
steps as hespoke, in spite of Miss Hallowell’s 
laughing protests. 

““Nonsense, you’ve got plenty of time. 
You'll be out in five minutes. I'll strap 
you in safely. There! Off you go!” 

The great wheel began to revolve, turn- 
ing slowly. The seats were not all filled, 
notwithstanding Faulkner’s loud urgings— 
the slight disarrangement of the machinery 
earlier had deterred some of the more timid 
spirits. Near as he was to his companion, 
now he knew, as they swung off into space, 
that the slightest obtrusion of his own per- 
sonality would push him further from her 
than he had ever been, all the more so that 
he felt, at the kind smile she had turned on 
him as he had taken his place beside her, 
that her yielding to Faulkner’s plea was in 
the nature also of a concession to himself, 
a last indulgence such as one gives to a 
erying child. A few moments and she 
would have done with him. What could 
he do to keep her? 

He glanced at her furtively. She was 
leaning backward, her eyes cast down. She 
looked very soft and white in the clear 
gloom—one hand held a light scarf around 
her bare throat, the other lay on her white 
gown. The wheel made one revolution, 
bringing forth laughing shrieks from couples 
in the swinging cars below. Another revo- 
lution—one more, and the silent trip would 
be at an end. 

One more! As the car in which they sat 
hung at the zenith the wheel hitched and 
stopped short, suddenly —trembled a little 
as if striving to go on, and then stuck—this 
time hard and fast. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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STYLE. 


Mallory Cravenette Hats appeal to men who dress well. They are 
stylish. Mallory Cravenette Hats are kept more strictly up-to-date in style 
than any other make. They have qualities of material and workmanship 
found only in the highest priced hats. 

Of all hats made, they alone have the added ‘‘stay-new”’ quality which comes 
from the famous cravenetting process. This makes Mallory Cravenette Hats the 
only hats that are rain-proof and sun-proof. They will not lose their shape or 
spot. You don’t have to pay extra for this insurance against all sorts of weather. 


Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
For sale by all first class dealers. 
We send free a beautiful Booklet of Hat Styles for 1907. 
Address Department S, 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor*Place, Corner Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 


Liquid Granite 


For Floors and All Home Varnishing 


IS THE TOUCH OF PERFECTION 


that is necessary for the completion of all 
artistic construction. It is the varnish that 
always gives complete satisfaction. It is 
equally adaptable for exterior or interior 
finishing. Use LIQUID GRANITE for all 
purposes where varnish protection or reno- 
vation is required, and you will get results 

H that will be grati- 

| fying and lasting. 


Put up only in 

cans of conve=- 

|) nient size from 

1=2 pint to 5 
gallons. 


Ask your dealer for Liquid Granite and insist on what you ask 
for. If he does not keep it have him order it and accept no sub- 
stitute. Write to us for finished woods, and literature on wood 
finishing and home varnishing. 


. Y 

a Se St. BERRY BROTH ERS, Limited Sorte Lake St. 

Boston Varnish Manufacturers Cincinnati 
ESTABLISHED 1858 whose 


PN 520 Atlantic Ave. 
St. Louis 
DETROIT 


C) Philadelphia 
4 112 S. 4th St. 
Canadian Office and Factory : Walkerville, Ont. 


i) |©626-28 No. 4th St. 
San Francisco 


668 Howard St. 


ii) Baltimore 
By 29 S. Hanover St. 


oe 

VV together with full information concerning our system of Banking by Mail, will 
be sent free on request by letter or postal addressed to The Citizens Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland —the oldest and largest trust company in Ohio. 


1ZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO: 
VE LON. 6 HI Os AE CATV OO SB AN KS i? 
ASSETS SOV ERWEORTN-T.IWOUMILLION DOLLAR Siig 
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THE LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


under way, will solve Chicago’s awful sew- 
age problem, may be accepted. Whether 
the problem could not have been solved 
better in some other manner is neither here 
nor there. The big question is whether 
this canal, having accomplished the pri- 
mary object for which it was constructed, 
shall be given a higher utility as the lake 
end of a great waterway. 


Down the Father of Waters 


The engineer’s estimate of twenty-seven 
millions to provide a fourteen-foot channel 
from Lake Joliet to the mouth of the 
Illinois River, 286 miles, and thence 
twenty-three miles down the Mississippi to 
St. Louis, is, of course, only approximate. 
The Mississippi River channel is notori- 
ously variable and shifting. Between St. 
Louis and Cairo, 186 miles, an average 
depth of eight feet may be counted on for 
half the year. To get fourteen feet—with 
the increased flow from the Sanitary Canal 
—is a matter of regularizing the channel and 
of dredging. The Mississippi receives the 
waters of the Missouri at St. Louis, and of 
the Ohio at Cairo. Between Cairo and the 
gulf, 1072 miles, much has already been 
done by the States and the Government in 
the way of regularizing the channel —in good 
part to prevent damage by overflow. To 
maintain a minimum depth of fourteen 
feet during a period in each year longer 
than the period of navigation on the Great 
Lakes is entirely feasible, in the opinion of 
eompetent engineers. 

It would cost money. Exactly how 
much it is impossible to say, and the point 
is really immaterial. It might, for a period 
of five years, double the Government’s 
expenditures for improvement of rivers. 
Last year the Government spent for that 
purpose $18,438,964, which was two and a 
half per cent. of its total expenditures. 
The cost, if spread over a period of ten 
years, might amount to anywhere from 
one to two per cent. per annum of the rail- 
road freight charges paid in the Mississippi 
Valley, or to some infinitesimal fraction of 
one per cent. per annum of the value of the 
valley’s farm products. It might even 
amount to as much as the Harriman rail- 
roads have spent the last five years in build- 
ing cut-offs to shorten the line and reduce 
grades, or to as much as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is spending on New York ter- 
minals. The question with the railroads 
is simply whether the work will pay, and 
that ought to be the only question with the 
Government. 

There are, of course, those who say it will 
not pay; that railroads are the only proper 
carriers of commerce, and artificial water- 
ways are no good. They point to the old 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, which is now 
certainly as dismal, abandoned and evil- 
smelling a ditch as any railroad advocate 
would wish to find. As before explained, 
that canal never did accomplish the object 
for which it was inadequately planned, 
and the big, parallel Sanitary Canal has 
now taken away what little business it had. 
Yet in its best days it carried as high as a 
million tons of freight a year. Even in the 
year before the Sanitary Canal was opened 
it carried 469,352 tons. Twenty years ago 
Commissioner Brainerd declared that, far 
short as the canal fell of the original pur- 
pose, it had demonstrably saved the public 
$180,000,000 in freight charges. Objectors 
point also to the Erie Canal, which, after 
admittedly great service, has fallen to an 
inconsiderable state. But the people of 
New York think well enough of it to have 
voted $101,000,000 recently forits improve- 
ment. 

In the Great Lakes the Northwest has a 
big—though incomplete—east and west 
waterway. In 1858 the average freight 
charge on corn per bushel from Chicago to 

New York by rail was three times as much 
is by lake and canal. Last year it was less 
than twice as much. The all-water rate 
leclined from 12.7 cents, in 1858, to 5.51 
‘ents in 1906; the all-rail rate from 36.19 
‘ents, in 1858, to 9.52 cents in 1906. At 
resent, in carrying grain from Chicago to 
New York, by water to Buffalo, thence by 
rail, the boat gets one-third of the through 
rate and the cars two-thirds, although the 
boat mileage is about double that of the 
car. To carry a bushel of grain from New 
York to Chicago by rail costs a little over 
ten cents; to carry the same bushel from 
Chicago to New York by rail, thence by 


water to Liverpool, costs a little over eleven 
cents—one cent, approximately, being 
added for the additional three-thousand- 
mile haul by water. 

The average cost of moving a ton of 
freight a mile by rail in the United States 
is 7.8 mills. The average cost of moving a 
ton of freight a mile by water on the Great 
Lakes is .85 of a mill; on the Ohio and 
lower Mississippi—by steamer and barge— 
it is .3 of a mill, or less than one-twentieth 
the cost by rail. 

There are no comprehensive statistics of 
water traffic as there are of rail traffic. 
Shipments on the Great Lakes last year 
exceeded seventy-five million tons, and 
about sixty per cent. of that amount passed 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals. 
Statistics of Ste. Marie Canals traffic have 
been kept for eighteen years, during which 
time traffic has increased from five billion 
ton-miles to thirty-seven billion ton-miles, 
and the average rate per ton per mile has 
decreased from 1.5 mills to .85 of a mill. 
In the same time railroad freight traffic has 
increased from 65 to 187 billion ton-miles— 
or, roughly, threefold against sevenfold for 
the lakes—and the average rate per ton 
per mile has fallen from 9.8 mills to 7.8 
mills. The cost by river is less than by 
lake. If we had comprehensive water 
traffic figures we should undoubtedly find 
that the average cost per ton per mile was 
less than one-tenth that by rail. Iron ore 
is carried a thousand miles by water for 80 
cents a ton, and 135 miles by rail to Pitts- 
burg for 90 cents a ton. Coal has been 
brought to Pittsburg by river at four cents 
a ton, and the same distance by rail—when 
navigation was suspended—for 44 cents a 
ton. A lower river steamer has handled 
safely in one tow seventy thousand tons of 
freight in barges, or 2333 carloads. 


Chicago’s Commercial Position 


Certainly, in the main, only bulky and 
slow-moving freights go by water. Those 
are just the freights in which the Missis- 
sippi Valley is most interested. Twelve 
States in the valley, north of the Ohio 
River, raise practically all the surplus 
grain grown in this country (excepting, as 
to wheat, the Pacific Coast). They have 
about sixty per cent. of the farm livestock 
and supply all the iron ore for the Northern 
steel trade. There were shipped on the 
Great Lakes last year one hundred and 
sixty-four million bushels of grain, 1,334,979 
barrels of flour, thirty-nine million tons of 
ore, seventeen million tons of coal, nearly 
two million thousand feet of lumber. - The 
lakes already make Chicago one of the 
greatest ports in the world—exceeded by 
only one in the United States. Clearances 
at several ports last year were as follows: 
Chicago, 7,665,709 tons; New York, 10,- 
304,794 tons; Liverpool, 6,932,687 tons; 
London, 7,913,115 tons; Hamburg, 9,525,- 
412 tons; Boston, 2,334,917 tons; Phila- 
delphia, 2,284,718 tons. 

Transportation is the germinal principle 
in commerce. New avenues and facilities 
make their own business. For example, the 
United States Steel Corporation is now 
spending seventy-five million dollars build- 
ing the largest steel plant in the world in a 
sandy waste at the foot of Lake Michigan. 
None of the factors of the steel trade was 
present in that barren spot—excepting 
only transportation. There the iron ore 
from Minnesota—coming by lake—and 
the fuel could be assembled most cheaply. 
As regards transportation cost, it was the 
point of least resistance. So it was chosen 
for the site of the new steel plant. Already 
a number of concerns are in negotiation 
with the Sanitary District for manufactur- 
ing sites along the canal—attracted there 
simply by the transportation offered. 

Generous in aiding railroads that were 
built and managed primarily for private 
profit, the Government’s waterways policy 
has been less admirable. Too often it has 
been stingy where it might profitably have 
been openhanded, and bounteous where it 
might profitably have been niggardly. 
Even now it is—or is alleged to be—pros- 
ecuting an enterprise known as the Henne- 
pin Canal, which begins at the Illinois 
River below La Salle, and extends, by way 
of the Rock River, to the Mississippi below 
Rock Island. It is to be seven feet deep 
when completed. Just what important 
purpose the projectors of this enterprise 
expect it to accomplish is difficult to say. 
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are modeled in all the correct shapes for Fall and Winter wear. Whether 
it is the hat with strong, dignified lines for the business man, or the snappy 
looking derby for the young man of fashion, the KINGFLEX HAT js the 
most stylish and comfortable hat manufactured. KINGFLEX HATS are 
made from the best wear resisting materials known tothe expert hatter,—are 
finished with a beautiful lustrous appearance that marks the high grade 
quality and are 


SELF-CONFORMING 
Just Where the Hat Touches the Head 


This feature makes them fit the head naturally, without binding, which, 
added to their extreme lightness, causes the KINGFLEX to be called the 
Hat of Comfort as well as of Style. 


Kingflex Hats cost $4.00. Werdna Hats are made from the finest furs and trimmings and are the ' 
height of elegance in finish and style. They cost $5.00, and are also self-conforming. 
Xe 


Ask your hat man for KINGFLEX or WERDNA HATS bearing our trade- 
mark, Send for our new booklet showing the latest Fall and Winter styles. 


THE GUYER HAT CO. 
163 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Originators of Self-Conforming Hats 
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Nature 


makes the whole 
world kin’’ 


The Japanese are nature 
lovers and their national flower 
festivals are public demonstra- 
tions of their sentiments. 

You cannot understand these inter- 
esting and progressive people by read- 
' 4 ing newspapers, magazines and guide books. 


Take a Trip to Japan 


and study the race on their own ground. The odd customs, 
beautiful gardens, unique temples and hospitality of the people 
will be a source of pleasant memories for years to come. Better 
go on the next sailing of the 


Steamship ‘““Minnesota”’ 


Largest, most comfortable steamship on the Pacific. Follows 
the mild Japan current, Seattle to the Orient. Write for folder 
descriptive of trip to any representative of the Great Northern 
Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


( ANiT2. ight General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


V.C. TILORN, Tray. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON — 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK — 3819 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA — 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO — 220 and 208 South Clark St. 
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Roast Meats ° 


fot or Cold, are 
endered more ap- 
yetizing and agree- 
ble by adding, to 


mit the taste, 


ea & Perrins’ 
_ Sauce 


he Original Worcestershire 


oups, Fish, Chops, 
tews, Game, Gravies, 
— Salads, Cheese 
and nearly all 
the courses in a 
dinner are given 
“that finishing 
touch” by its 
mse. It.is a 
good digestive. 


Beware of Imitations. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ 
Signature is on the 


Label and Wrappers. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
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after you have carefully examined a Rapid 
mputer — you decide that you don't want it, 

d it back and that ends the transaction. 
—if you find it fully up to our representations 
25 will square the bill. We prepay the ex- 
) sage to you. 
br $25 we offer you a machine that will do 
rything that any adding machine will do 
2pt print. 

is a handy little thing, just the right size to be 
fenient. You can put it right on the column of 
jes to be added, so that the entire space to be 
aed by the eyes is less than six inches square. 
as nine-wheel capacity, totaling 9,999,999.99 
rs all totals and resets to 0 by a’ simple turn of 
1 esetting knob at the right. 

jade of the best materials by mechanical experts, 
|guaranteed unfailingly accurate and durable. 
Jsed by the U. S. Government, Standard Oil, 
Jasylvania Railway, Sears-Roebuck, and hun- 
Is of others. Send for one—do it today. No 
Cigation to buy if not more than pleased. 

Catalog FREE, Address 


THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
54 Lake Shore Road, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


| PATENT ‘oe" INVENT! 


Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 
$1,000,000 offered for One Invention 


FREE BOOK; gives list of inventions wanted; tells 


how to protect them. Write for it. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


\ No charge for report as to patentability; send sketch 


or model. Patents advertised for sale free. 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 


1257 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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The Government undertook it, apparently, 
because it would cost only a few millions — 
cheerfully irrespective of whether the few 
millions would do any good. A lakes-to- 
gulf plan, of course, requires a broader view. 
France, England and Germany have spent 
far more liberally for waterways than the 
United States has. 

Freight traffic by rail, measured in ton- 
miles, has increased three hundred and 
fifty per cent. in twenty years. No one — 
not even the most pessimistic railroad 
president—dreams that any practicable 
waterway scheme would check this growth. 
Many do dream that a waterway from the 
lakes to the gulf, suitable to modern com- 
mercial needs, would exercise a certain 
corrective influence upon it and stimulate 
new trade. I have already attempted to 
indicate the beneficial 
cheap water transportation east and west 


has exerted. That railroad rates handicap | 
commercial development to the south is a | 


well-known and long-standing grievance in 
the Northwest. 
Commercial Association says: 

“There is hardly a wholesale merchant 
or manufacturer in the West who does not 
find himself barred by practically pro- 
hibitory railroad freight rates from and to 
the territory south of the Ohio River. The 
people of the South are as anxious to 
establish trade relations with the West as 
the merchants of that section are to deal 
with them. Practically the same restric- 
tions are placed upon the Southwest sec- 
tions of the country. These barriers have 
been growing year by year in solidity and 
height until efforts to remove them have 
been about abandoned.” 

Railroad freight charges in the United 
States amount to about one and one-half 
per cent. per annum of the total wealth of 
the country as estimated by the Census 
Bureau. That is a very large figure. The 
only really important internal waterway 
that we have was practically provided by 
Nature. If the whole cost of making a 
fourteen-foot waterway from Lake Joliet, 
at the end of the Chicago Sanitary Canal, to 
the Gulf of Mexico should be met outright 
by an issue of Government bonds, the 
annual interest charge thereon might 
amount, say, to half what it costs to run 
the Public Printing Office at Washington. 
The Panama Canal would obviously in- 
crease the usefulness of a lakes-to-gulf 
waterway. 

This is not in any sense a locai scheme, 
or for the benefit of any smallarea. A great 
many people throughout the valley think 
that it deserves much consideration at the 
hands of Congress, and that obstacles 
arising from little private interests should 
be swept aside. 


Send Dime 
for 20 Dazzling ‘‘Shines’’ 


‘*Eagle Brand’’ 
Shoe Cream 


in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
screw cap. To quickly introduce this 
shoe polish made from pure wax con- 
taining oil, we make this liberal offer. 
Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black leather, Box Calf, Vici 
Kid, Velour, Cuban Wax Calf or Patent Leather Shoes. //72// not 
rub off or soil the garments. Preserves the leather. Makes 
shoes comfortable. Sample box contains enough Shoe Cream for 
about 20 shines. Regular size 25 cents, contains sufficient for 
80 shines. Send dime and dealer’s name today for sample box. 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


The Most Liberal Interest and the Safest 
SECURITIES. First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Real Estate can not be 
- excelled in any investment. We 
have been in successful opera- 
tion for 14 years and our strength 
is greater today than ever. 
Write for booklet A, 
and learn our plan. 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co., 
Macon, Ga, 


Caught by David Gardner, No. 
47 RA S Pownal, Vt., in Henri Marty 
trap, set four times in his barn, 


9-10-15-13 was the record of 
IN catches. Only the French 


Henri Marty trap will do this, 
N E Take no other. Sent prepaid 


for 75 cents, if your dealer does 
not carry it. 
Write for trap circular, 

Burditt & Williams Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
A NEW DELIGHT awaits the smoker 
who has not discovered the exquisite aroma of 
’ ° The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture gmoking Tobacco 
It pleases instantly and satisfies continuously. 
Blended by hand with a care that shames ordinary 
machine methods. Pure, clean, wholesome, and al- 

ways in perfect condition, because it is sold only 
Direct from Factory to Smoker 

Send 10c. (silver or stamps) for 

large sample pouch and booklet. 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO,, 
Dept. C, Statesville, N.C. 


Sole Importers. 


influence which | 


On this point the Chicago | 


BAKED 
B The Succulent 
Slice of Tender 
Pork 


‘hy 

That's what puts the richness — exactly the right degree of richness—into every can 
of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. Only young and tender pork * 
goes into Van Camp’s. And it must be prime and corn-fed and come from good 
home-grown stock — for otherwise it would not be sufficiently full-flavored, juicy, sweet 
and nutritious to measure up to the Van Camp standard. 
That spicy slice of pork in the top of the can is just another contribution to the dainty 
deliciousness which makes a meal of Van Camp s fit the fancy of the veriest epicure. Such 
perfectly regulated richness —such delicacy —are possible only because Van Camp's know 
: how to select the pork as well as the beans and tomatoes. And the odor — 
i the tempting, appetizing odor of sweet young pork which greets you as 
*£ soon as a can of Van Camp's is turned into the dish —doesn’t it make you 
* * . - 

& want to hurry and begin? Then, too, the fine flavor of this succulent slice 
*§ blends perfectly with the flavor of the beans, the tomatoes and the spices, 
@ and the result is the rare distinctive, piquant tang which goes with 
< every can of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. 
» Another thing, Van Camp’s are heavily laden with healthful, 
Z| strengthening elements. Van Camp's specially selected beans 
is are 84 per cent nutritious —the finest beans 
“that grow. Van Camp's tomatoes have 
"¥) their nutritive properties fully developed 
“i on the vine. And being cooked in 
* the Van Camp way, all the flavor is 
x, deliciously developed. 

ou When you use Van Camp’s you please every 
palate, and you do it so very easily. For 
an Camp's are always ready — no work 
—no weariness — just a few turns of the 
hand and_you have a meal that’s a real 
treat. But be careful to see 


that the name on the can 
is Van Camp's. 


A 


The Van Camp Packing 
Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny skies of southern Europe by the foremost living 
Italian and French Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive control. 

The CREMONATONE compares very favorably with the best of the old Italian instruments in tone quality. This 
result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret-seasoned for more than a century; 
(2) By reproducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Guarnerius; (3) By using a soft 
oil varnish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that of the old masters; (4) By extending the 
varnishing and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years, 

We are thus able to offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter and more flexible with every montl: 
of use. We have long been known as the world’s leading dealers in high-grade Violins, our annual sales being from 
20,000 to 30,000 Violins. The CREMONATONE is the result of more than 40 years’ experience and is backed by tlie 
reputation of this house. 

No. G 1125. A reproduction of the famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley collection, 
recently sola by us for $12,000— broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy monthly payments, $100.00. 


NOTE.— Professionals who have 
despaired of ever obtaining a sat- 
isfactory Violin outside of the 
limited stock of high-priced old 
ones, are cordially requested to or- 
der a CREMONATONE on seven 
days free trial. 


Free Write today for a FREE copy 

of the new Lyon & Healy 
Musical Hand-book. Contains color- 
types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatone 
Violins. 300pages, illustrations, prices 
and cdlescriptions of over 25,000 Mu- 
sical Instruments, all of good quality. 


Il Adams St., Chicago 


GARTERS 


Keeping up appearances starts with the keeping up of the 

socks. Brightons do it—and domorethanthis. The flat clasp Copcey 
works in harmony with a man’s legs. The pure silk web (in Q 
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heavy nickel-plated brass—neat, durable and cannot rust. If your PUSS 
dealer hasn’t them in stock —a quarter brings you a pair postpaid. A 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pair 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


FREE POST CARDS. 72, isteatuce our 

°* views of Europe 

| in America. Send name and address on ordinary postal, add 
extra one cent stamp for foreign postage. 


European Post Card Bureau, Brussels, Belgium, Boite 239 E.I. 
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WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


are anywhere more sumptuous and beauti- 
ful, I do not know them. Some of the 
houses are of picturesque Tudor half- 
timber, others of solid masonry. The in- 
teriors are richly and soberly furnished in 
mahogany, leather and heavy silk. One 
dining-room I saw had a vaulted ceiling, 
with heads of elk and moose on the walls. 
Almost every house has its tennis court. 
One chapter has an independent structure 
for its secret conclaves, starlike in ground 
plan, and with a dome so monumental that, 
misled by my memories of Grant’s tomb, 
I at first took it for the mausoleum of Ezra 
Cornell—which proved to be far less im- 
pressive. 

The boyish love of unmeaning mum- 
mery and trumped-up mystery, in which 
our secret societies had their origin, still 
persists. Some of the houses have the 
charters of their rivals, stolen in midnight 
raids into ill-guarded penetralia. It is ad- 
mitted that a perusal of these reveals the 
childish vacuity that underlies all this 
miming and mystic hand-gripping; but the 
stolen scrolls are not restored. Quite 
lately one house lost its senior rocking- 
chairs, carved with the names of departed 
members, which had incautiously been 
left at night on the veranda. Priceless 
booty! If anything could destroy the im- 
pressiveness of the chapter houses, or of 
the life that centres in them, it would be 
this small-boyish—is it not rather small- 
girlish ?—make-believe. 

Curiously undemocratie, all this, and out 
of tune with the foundation of Ezra 
Cornell! It is not, as has so often been 
charged, that the fraternities breed a spirit 
of inordinate luxury. The rooms cost no 
more than habitable apartments elsewhere. 
In some of the houses the table is liberal. 
For the first time in my eastward wander- 
ings in fraternity-land there were eggs and 
meat for breakfast, soup and fresh veg- 
etables for dinner. But the cost, including 
service, was only five dollars a week. The 
expense of the houses has been borne by 
alumni. It is true, no doubt, that many 
fraternity men enjoy a comfort and ele- 
gance which they have not had in their 
own homes, and which they may not soon 
achieve for themselves. But it is a poor 
spirit that would be corrupted by the fact. 
What higher function has a university than 
to inspire one to solid and well-ordered 
living? The material comforts of fraternity 
life are only the outward expression of an 
inner spirit of comradeship, which is very 
real and potent. Each chapter is a family, 
and receives the bounty of its alumni in 
the same spirit in which one receives the 
hospitality of the paternal roof. 

The real harm of the fraternity system 
is that, in intensifying the social life, it 
narrows it. In order to preserve the spirit 
of common brotherhood the chapters are 
limited to from twenty to twenty-five 
members, and, in order to keep up the 
standard of membership, incoming fresh- 
men are pledged before they arrive, or are 
“rushed”? within an inch of their lives from 
the moment they step off the train. 

As the fraternity spirit is stronger than 
at Michigan, so the tendency toward a 
general social life is weaker, though still 
distinct, and highly picturesque. One of 
its earliest manifestations was a chapter of 
the T. N. E., an undergraduate fraternal 
organization. I am told its incidental mis- 
sion in life was to ridicule the fraternities. In 
those days the authorities had an idea of 
building up a system of self-government in 
the student body. T.N. E., by virtue of its 
pull with the non-fraternity element, suc- 
ceeded in swinging one of the elections, and 
put in power a body of men notorious as 
leaders in lawlessness. Their meetings 
were held in the favorite café, and the 
announcements of them in the student 
daily ended with the very polite request: 
“Members will please bring their own 
steins.” Doctor White speaks in his auto- 
biography in general terms of his own at- 
tempt to make the student body wisely self- 
governing, and adds, in still more general 
terms, that it did not prove successful. 
T. N. E. made it a business in life to 
ridicule the fraternities—as a result of 
which the leading chapters forbade their 
members to join. The society fell before 
the opposition of its two chosen enemies, 
the fraternities and the Faculty. 

There is a junior society and a senior 
society, the Mummy and the Nelanda, 
elected on the basis of social popularity. 


They have no club-rooms, but meet at the 
favorite café. It is presumable that the 
members bring their own steins without 
exhortation. Certainly they wear the club 
caps. Together with the names and the 
traditions of the clubs, these are handed 
down from senior to sophomore, classes 
with even numbers always belonging to one 
society, those with odd numbers to the 
other. The caps are emblazoned with 
certain Hebrew letters, which to the vulgar 
view resemble Yiddish kosher-meat signs. 

The most popular organization is the 
Savage Club, formed by members of the 
Glee Club who were entertained by the 
Savage Club, of London, at the time of 
Cornell’s attempt at Henley. To be elected 
one has to be master of some manner of 
entertaining, and the meetings generally 
have the object of entertaining the actors 
in a company playing in Ithaca. 

There are also two clubs, the Quill and 
Dagger and the Sphinx Head, to which 
men are elected on the basis of what they 
have accomplished for the university in the 
various student organizations. It is said to 
be their aim to take the place of the senior 
societies at Yale. In some minor matters 
they have proved efficient. They have 
dissuaded certain student reporters from 
sensationally misrepresenting the univer- 
sity, and have even induced a Mayor of 
Ithaca, a Cornell graduate, not to exploit 
in the college daily his plan for silencing 
uproarious undergraduates on their way 
home from social parties in the small hours. 
It should be added that, in spite of its 
reputation, Cornell is by no means intem- 
perate—the fellows have to work too hard. 
When Henry, the Candy Man, was banished 
from the campus by the Faculty, they 
restored him to his ancient privilege. Also, 
they instituted the custom of the freshmen 
burning their own caps in the class bonfire. 
It was once proposed to increase the re- 
semblance to the Yale senior societies by 
making the clubs secret, but the frater- 
nities proved so jealous of their hold on 
their members that the plan was abandoned 
— which suggests that the senior societies 
are not destined to achieve the predom- 
inance of their prototypes. 

The most original and _ picturesque stu- 
dent custom at Cornell is Spring Day, a fes- 
tival for promoting hilarity and supporting 
the athletic teams. As soon as the May 
weather permits, the whole university 
turns out on the campus in carnival array. 
For days before the student body has been 
agog with anticipation. 

Every morning the Cornell Sun prints 
some such squib as this: ‘‘ President 
Roosevelt slipped up yesterday on his 
Cabinet tennis court, and, landing on his 
hip-pocket, broke a twenty-dollar bill. He 
announces that he will come to Ithaca and 
spend the change on Spring Day.” 

In a huge tent on the campus fellows 
from the law school convene in gowns and 
wigs to illustrate “‘how justice is dispensed 
with at Cornell.’’ Outside the college wit 
officiates as barker. It is safer to heed his 
admonitions and buy a ticket, for im- 
porous constables make a business of 

aling in for public trial those who do not. 
A professor of the legal Faculty was once 
tried solemnly and in form for ‘“‘busting” 
the presiding judge in one of his courses. 

The leading student organizations vie in 
presenting spectacles. The Cosmopolitan 
Club stands at a distinct advantage. A 
Latin-American student, devotee of the 
bull-fight, rigged up a papier-mAché bull 
on wheels, and slew it valiantly in the 
orthodox manner. This was the origin of 
the report, made much of in South Amer- 
ican papers, that the United States, in spite 
of its professed abhorrence of bloody sport, 
practiced bull-fighting in its universities. 
Another Cosmopolitan stunt was to repre- 
sent a negro prize-fight with the aid of 
burnt cork. The great hit in connection 
with this was a Chinaman in gorgeous silk 
costume, and with the pigtail which his 
Emperor had permitted him to cut off 
when he left home securely tied in place, 
who announced through a meva chon: 
“Dass nigga plize-fight!”” In the evening 
a musical show is given indoors with the 
aid of the Savages. Last spring the festival 
netted over two thousand dollars. 

At Cornell, as at other American universi- 
ties, the one great social problem centres in 
the non-fraternity men. In spite of the 
broad development of fraternities, two- 
thirds of the student body lodge and board 
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System of Water Supply | 


Will Solve Your Water Supply Problem 


The Kewanee System of 
Water Supply will solve your 
water supply problem to your 
entire satisfaction, econom- 
ically and permanently. The 
Kewanee System has success- 
fully solved over seven thou- 
sand of these problems for 
country and suburban homes, 
public institutions, apartment 
buildings, hotels, neighborhood 
water works, towns and cities. 

If you live in the city and the 
pressure is not strong enough, 
or the water is impure, or the 
water rental is exorbitant, then 
it will |pay you to investigate 
the Kewanee System. we protect you with a guaran- 

If you live in the country or tee of satisfactory results, 


Write for our complete sixty-four page illustrated catalog which 
gives full information regarding the Kewanee System of Water 
Supply. It is the most complete catalog on water supply ever 
published. It will give you a clear idea of the great possibilities 
of the Kewanee System, how simple it is and how easily adapted 
to yourneeds. ‘Tell us what you want supplied with water and we 
will send you this catalog by return mail. Ask for Catalog No. 38, 


Mis Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


SZ No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 820 Marquette 
: Building,Chicago. 404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 


the suburbs and desire every 
convenience and _ comfort 
offered by the best city water 
works, then learn what the 
Kewanee System will do. 
Whether your requirements 
are moderate or extensive — one 
building or a hundred buildings 
—the Kewanee System can be 
installed to your advantage. 
Our broad practical experi- 
ence and technical knowledge 
of our hydraulic engineers are 
placed at your service; and we 
make no charge for preliminary 
estimates and plans. When you 
install the Kewanee System, 
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Mr. Householder Says: 


“It’s great to cut your winter's 
coal bill in half! That’s what | 


did last winter, when I put in a 
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“['d been burning large coal, and too much of it. Z 
With the ‘Spencer’ 1 found I could use pea or No. 1 — 
buckwheat —thus saving about $2 per ton on the cost 4 
—and | burn fewer tons than before. Te 
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“The ‘Spencer’ has a scientific magazine feed—i 
water-jacketed, and the only practical device of _ this 
kind known. 


“ This, together with automatic regulation, lets my heater 
keep any desired uniform temperature, day and night, 
only half the attention needed by other heaters! And it's 
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extremely simple and easy to understand, too. 


“Why don’t you look into the ‘Spencer’?” 


Our illustrated catalog tells of savings that will inte i 
every present or prospective owner of a heating plant. 
Kindly mention your dealer’s name, when writing. 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 


200 Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 
(Interesting proposition for dealers in open territory.) 


Otwo menare just alike 
—no two suits should 


be alike. 


You want perfect-fitting 
clothes, don’t you ? 


Only way is to have them 
made for you. 


You want perfectly- 
made clothes, don’t you ? 


” 


Get ours. 


Our dealers are author- 
ized to guarantee a fit. 


to satisfy customers — 340 
fabrics to choose from. 


Our dealers will deliver 


you perfect clothes. 
~ Right to the smallest detail. 

| Made-to-your-exact-measure. 
Clothes made by high-priced 
pecialists. 

A specialist to every part. 

| Vest by one expert, coat by 
inother, trousers by a third. 
No trouble to sell our made- 
o-measure clothing. 

_ Our dealers are doubling busi- 
iess — feeling happy. 

| Expensive > 

' No, not so much as the small 
ailor, with poor choice and 
poorer work, must charge you. 


We operate on an immense 
cale—that's why. 


Ask our dealer in your town. 


If you don’t know him, write 
us. 


We can fit 


this man. 


Great Western Tailoring Co. 
Chicago 
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Suspenders were 
all one old-fash- 
ioned type before 
comfort was con= 
sidered—then 
came PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS. 
The mind saw 
them, the lines were 
drawn,and PRESIDENTS 
were produced. 


None so easy”’ said the inventor. ‘None 
easy’? say all wearers—‘‘So delightfully 
or PRESIDENTS rest so lightly on the 
lulders you can’t feel them. Bend, lift, 
ich—the braided cords pass smoothly 
ough little tubes and the back slides 
icefully with every move; while the 
‘isers stay smooth.’ 

0 friction, no tension, no pulling, no tugging. 
‘re being no strain anywhere there’s nothing 
weaken them. That’s why PRESIDENTS 
© so much longer than all other suspenders. 
ight, Medium, and Heavy weights. For big 
a EXTRA LONG. Special size for boys. 
"your dealer has no PRESIDENTS buy of 
by mail. We’ll send you a pair postpaid 
50 cents and return your money for them 
ou’re not satisfied after 3 days’ wear. 
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| Electric Motor. Our Model BS 
Jim Dandy Practical Motor sent 
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—} Stamp for 80 page catalog.— %-4 
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in the town, and lead the life of small cliques. 
The undergraduates are aware of their 
necessities, and are already collecting funds 
for a grill-room which, located in the Y. M. 
C. A. building on the campus, is to serve 
the purposes of a Union; but the project is 
far less promising, even, than that at 
Michigan. 

When I arrived at Ithaca I promised 
myself that I should not again have to 
canvass the subject of residential halls. 
But I soon found that Doctor White, as he 
records in his autobiography, had dreamed 
from his youth of an American university 
that housed its undergraduates in separate 
communities and in beautiful, well-ordered 
buildings like those of the English col- 
leges. 

Mentioning the subject to President 
Schurman, I found that his mind had 
traveled the same path independently 
of the experiments at Chicago and in en- 
tire ignorance of President Van Hise’s proj- 
ects at Wisconsin. For years he has 
agitated the subject in his annual reports. 
I quote from a report of nine years ago: 
“No provision is made by Cornell Univer- 
sity for the social life of the men students. 
In the absence of halls of residence for 
students, Greek-letter fraternities have 
sprung up; but, cordially as those are to be 
welcomed, they cannot take the place of 
university halls, for they rest on an en- 
tirely different, and indeed antagonistic, 
principle. A residential hall is open to 
every student; a fraternity house is 
closed to all except the few who are in- 
vited to become members. The one is 
democratic, the other sélective. Hence, if 
one looks deep enough, it will be apparent 
that the more fully developed the system of 
Greek-letter fraternities at a university, 
the greater is the need of residential halls. 
And if, in addition to such halls, there were 
a dining-hall in which the men from the 
fraternity houses and men from the public 
halls took their meals together, the arrange- 
ment would make for democracy and 
fraternity and tend to eliminate cliquish- 
ness and social sectarianism. The dream 
of residential halls, dining-hall, and club 
or common room will undoubtedly one day 
be fulfilled at Cornell University.” 


Food and Fellowship 


The scheme which is here outlined lacks 
one feature of that contemplated at Chicago 
and Wisconsin. It does not provide that 
each hall have its own individual com- 
mons. President Schurman admitted that 
no agency was more powerful in developing 
community life and spirit than a separate 
gathering place for breakfasting, lunching 
and dining. There is an eternal and 
apparently inalienable connection between 
food and fellowship. 

In one respect Cornell has a unique 
advantage. There is an abundance of land 
near the campus, of no great value, much 
of which is already owned by the university. 
Instead of a quadrangle, each hall could 
have an inclosed garden, with plenty of 
tennis courts, and even squash courts and 
handball courts for winter. Sloping down 
from the campus toward the lake and the 
valley is a tract which would afford a lordly 
view and throw the architecture of the 
buildings into splendid relief. 

The women students already have a 
Otherwise, 
their lot is not the most fortunate. The 
men regard them as having ‘‘butted in” 
and impaired the standing of what is 
otherwise a typical Eastern university of 
first rank. 

The women hold the balance of power 
politically, and in elections manifest the 
solidarity of hall life by voting in a body. 
It is said that the man who does not “‘fuss”’ 
is a political corpse. 

Before elections Sage Hall is a mighty 
stamping ground. One candidate is said to 
have given every girl in his class a box of 
candy, and another a box of flowers. The 
flower man is said to have fared better; 
but let it be recorded to the credit of the 
sex that both were defeated. 

It may be inferred that the determina- 
tion to make the university spirit dominate 
the technical is mostly as yet in the air. 
This is not quite the case. The recently- 
built home for instruction in the arts and 
sciences, Goldwin Smith Hall, a stately 
Doric edifice, is one of the very few 
really beautiful university buildings in 
America. 

Editor’s Note— This is the fourth of a series of 
articles on American Colleges by Mr.Corbin, The 
next will appear in an early number. 
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will interest men who value bodily health and comfort and who are as 
particular about the fit and quality of their undergarments as they are 
about their clothes. 


A Mentor Union Suit will open your eyes to what underwear ex- 
cellence can and ought to be. No shirt to crawl up. No drawers to 
slip down. No double thickness at the waist. 

Mentor Suits are absorbent, keeping the 
body warm anddry. Soft, absolutely non- 
irritating, and perfectly elastic. They fit 
like a second skin, conforming to every 
motion of the body and instantly resuming 
their shape. Do not bind or sag. 


Men’s Unions are made in all the famous MENTOR fab-= 
rics, including Shrinkproof Wool— woolen underwear 
that is guaranteed against shrinking in the laundry. 


No. 803—Light Weight Superfine Cotton = = $2.00 
No. 1203 —Heavy Weight Superfine Cotton = = 2.00 
No. 903—Medium Weight Cotton, extra fine = 2.50 
No. 1103—Heavy Weight Genuine Egyptian Cotton 2.50 


No. 1803— Shrinkproof Wool, Cotton back = = 
No. 1303— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, heavy = 
No. 1903— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, light 
No. 1403— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, heavy = 
No. 1503— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, light = 
No. 1603— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, heavy = 
No. 503—Medium Weight Silkateen = = = 
No. 603— Heavy Weight Silkateen = = = 
No. 2003— Light Weight Pure Australian Wool, Shrink- 
proof = = = = = = 6.50 
No. 1703— Medium Weight Pure Australian Wool, Shrink= 
proof = = = = 7.00 
No. 6303— Light Weight Silk and Wool, Shrinkproof 7.00 
No. 2103—Very Heavy Pure Australian Wool, 
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Shrinkproof = = = 7.50 
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Send for Free Samples olen: 

BEL : s 
of all these fabrics and our book of informa- o MENTOR 
tion giving sizes and directions for self 2 KNITTING 
measurement. This coupon or a postal o Mirrss 
card will bring them to you free of S 1?) 4 ieee 
charge. > = Cleveland, O. 
Have the merchant show you the name Mentor on the gar- s Please send free 


samples of 


ment. If he cannot supply you we will send it prepaid on re- Ret 
ceipt of price. } a a Mentor Fabrics 
Besides our union suits for men, Mentor also comes in x and the descriptive booklet. 


shirts and drawers for men, and in union and single > 


garments for ladies and children. <F jie kes A ete 5 7 Ey eae 
Order a suit of Mentor Comfort Underwear <6 ot 
and enjoy genuine underwear comfort. row) AAMIOSS oo. ceeesceccncssesssnanenecenesenensenaasenees 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


You may use a postal instead of coupon if you will mention 
this publication. 


The Comfort Spring 
Foster’s IDEAL 


Why Foster’s IDEAL is the Best 


The Foster Ideal or ‘‘400’’ Spring Bed is acknowledged by the furniture trade 
and by its thousands of users to be the acme of perfection. It is constructed 
on unique patented lines and is the crowning achievement of a lifetime’s experi- 
ence and effort. Everyone of its many specially tempered coil springs acts inde- 
pendently, gently yielding to the downward pressure of the body in exact proportion 
to weight, and conforming perfectly to every curve, yet returning instantly to its 
original height as soon as the weight pressure is relieved. The upper tier of springs 
carries the weight of light persons; the central metal strips distribute the weight 
of heavy persons throughout the lower tier. The only spring on which a heavy 
and a light person may sleep at the same time without being involuntarily rolled 
together. A priceless boon to invalids, a delightful luxury for all. 
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Trade Mark 
Look for it. Like all best things, the Ideal Spring is imitated, but in appearance 
only. To permit an inferior substitute to be palmed off on you is to encourage the 
imitator, discourage progress, and disappoint yourself. All good dealers sell and 
recommend the full Ideal Line of Springs, iron beds, and safety cribs. Write for 
free booklet ‘‘Wide Awake Facts About Sleep’? and name of nearest dealer. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co, ios Strest, Utica, NT. s ouis, Mo. 
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Mother retires knowing baby’s 
safe in Foster’s Ideal Crib. High 
sliding sides, closely spaced spin- 
dles, woven-wire springs, patented 
rail fastener (on our cribs only) 
—guaranteed not to break. Differ- 
ent styles and prices. Enamelled 
white or colors. Write for free 
Crib booklet. 
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all our goods 


10 Days Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
) deposit, freight prepaid, ON’Tv 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


Do Not Buy a bicycle or a pair of == F : We 


Breed squabs to make money. 


tires from anyone at rom eggs t were 

any price until you receive our latest art squabs in first 
catalogs illustrating every kind of bi- 4 weeks Squabs 4 Plym. 
cycle, and have learned our unheard a Sn ceks Id Rock 
of prices and marvelous new offers. x. on tf Homers 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you stories of customers = are 
to write a postal and who started small and largest 

everything will be sent you free, post- now breed big flocks. Send and outsell 
paid, by return mail. You will get | for our beautifully printed anc all others. 
much valuable information. Do not | illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How Our books 
wait, write it now. to Make Money with Squabs.’’ and 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- (New Edition.) Plymouth Rock methods 
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“Break nothin’. Me hand’s in the dis- 
card. Of course, I might go down and 
kick the Duke’s coat-tails off, but that 
wouldn’t do me any good with Gert. When 
Jim just tells her, baldlike without no 
explanation, that I put up a job on him it 
sure will scratch me as a eligible.’”” He was 
silent for a time. , 

The bugle sounded and after a minute 
the horses passed us on the way to the 
starting-post. It was the fifth race. I 
suddenly remembered Reed’s tip. 

‘““Are you on Haskell?” I asked. 

“Haskell? Jim Reed’s dope? Not the 
same. I wouldn’t bet a bean to a billion on 
anything he gimme. Didn’t I just tell you 
he was a snake? Well, maybe you think 
it’d just tickle him to death for me to win 
so much on Haskell I’d have to take it 
home in a hay-wagon?”’ 

Having nothing at stake we watched the 
running of the race without any Peo ae 
interest. Haskell won easily. Then Batty 
turned to me in frank surprise. 

“Well, the goat!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt looks as if we gave Reed credit for 
intentions that he didn’t have,’’ I suggested. 
‘Perhaps, he really intended to do you a 
favor when he tipped Haskell?” 

“Beau, you’re a come-on,” Batty re- 
sponded promptly. ‘‘First thing I know 
you'll be sproutin’ chin whiskers. Why, 
you talk about Jim Reed like he was a 
human bein’. I’m here to tell you he’s 
more sorts 0’ a yellow pup than you can 
count two days runnin’.” 

Again we were both silent—dolefully 
silent. I was still trying to reach a solution 
of the predicament which Batty faced. 
And, finally, I had an inspiration. 

“You promised Chatterton not to say 
anything of that affair to Miss Reed?” I 
asked after a while. 

“Or anybody else,” Batty added. 
course, you don’t count.” 

“And you wouldn’t break that prom- 
ise?”’ 

“Quit your kiddin’, Beau! 
wouldn't.” 

“Well, I haven’t promised anything,’ I 
remarked casually. 

“Nope. You’re not supposed to know 
anything.” 

“Well, just leave it to me,”’ I advised. 

“On the level, can you square it?” 
Batty demanded. ‘‘What’s the game?” 

“In court,’ I replied judicially, ‘“‘it 
would be termed a technical evasion of the 
spirit of the law.” 

“Gee! That sounds fierce!” 

“Tl fix it,’’ I insisted hopefully. 

“Well, say, Beau,” and Batty was sud- 
denly cheerful again, “‘I guess that ain’t no 
onion you got on your shoulders, is it? 
It’s a head with real works in it. Beau, if 
you'll fix it right—T’—T’1l sy 

Batty’s hand sought mine and found it. 

That evening I called upon Miss Reed at 
the hotel where she lived. Now,Ihad never 
qualified for the diplomatic service, but I 
was hopeful. She received me frigidly. 
My ideas were all frozen stiff in process of 
ebullition. 

“Ts your father here?” I inquired, 
stupidly enough. 

' “No,” she replied. ‘If you want to see 
im ri 

“IT want to see you,” I interposed firmly. 

“Really?” she asked, in feigned surprise 
and with an uplifting of her brows. ‘‘ But, 
if Mr. Logan sent you, I fe 

“Your father told you, then?” 

Her face went scarlet. 

“Really, there ain’t nothin’ that as 

“He told you some things,’ I went on 
mercilessly, ‘but he didn’t tell you all.” 

“He told me enough,” she retorted 
passionately. 

“For his purpose,” I added. ‘If you'll 
just listen a moment, Miss Reed, I’]] ——” 

‘Really, then, you'll have to hurry,” 
she said in chilling resignation. “I’m 
expectin’ Mr. Chatterton any minute.” 

Volunteer diplomatists always get into 
deep water. I was in over my head at the 
start. I began at the wrong end. 

“Your father told you that Batty made 
some misrepresentations about Mr. Chat- 
terton, didn’t he?’’ 

She nodded. 

“He didn’t tell you why?” 

“‘It wasn’t necessary.” 

The open door was darkened by the 
figure of a man and I turned to find myself 
facing Mr. Chatterton in person. A smile 
of delighted anticipation was swept off 
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his face, obliterated, as if by an artist’s 
touch. He clasped Miss Reed’s hand 
doubtfully. There was an embarrassed 
pause as he sat down, and I took the bit in 
my teeth. 

“T was just telling Miss Reed a queer 
little story,” I remarked desperately. ‘It’s 
about a young man, a clerk in an office 
downtown somewhere. Incidentally he 
carried the keys to the cash drawer.”’ 

The girl was listening tensely; a flush 
slowly mounted Chatterton’s pallid face. 

“Strange thing about it was that this 
young clerk and another young man were 
both in love with the same girl,’’ I con- 
tinued. ‘‘But the clerk was a thief—yes, 
stole three or four hundred dollars from 
the cash drawer, and ——” 

Miss Reed caught her breath sharply 
and stared straight into my eyes. I didn’t 
look at Chatterton, nor did she. 

“Only three or four hundred dollars,” I 
went on. ‘‘He lost some of it at the race- 
track and spent some of it foolishly. For 
some reason he told the other young man 
about it. The other young man, generously 
enough, invented a plan by which the 
clerk was able to pay back what he had 
stolen under an agreement that the clerk 
was to let racing alone, and, incidentally, 
let the girl alone. Then, in order to con- 
vince her that the clerk was unworthy, 
without admitting to her that he was a 
thief, the girl was permitted to believe 
that the clerk was married. Isn’t that a 
singular story?” 

Chatterton’s hands were working nerv- 
ously; his face was crimson. 

Miss Reed arose. I expected an out- 
burst of some sort, but it didn’t come. 
Instead, she looked at Chatterton for just 
an instant, then came over and offered me 
her hand. 

“‘Good-night,’’ and she smiled a sad 
little smile. ‘‘Mr. Chatterton, you’ll have 
to excuse me. I’m sufferin’ from a bad 
headache. Good-night.” 

The door opened and closed as she went 
out. Chatterton stood staring at me with 
an expression that almost made me sorry 
for him. Then he, too, went out. 


IV 

ATTY LOGAN was despondent. It 
was evident by the manner in which he 
wore his cap, by the settled seriousness of 
his face, by the hopeless droop of the ever- 
lasting black cigar in his mouth. From the 
rail he and I surveyed the restless surging 
sea of color in the grandstand for the tenth 
time. The line of boxes was brilliant with 
bright-hued gowns and nodding millinery 
— brilliant save in one spot, where an 

unoccupied box made a gap. 

That box had been unoccupied for three 
days now. Batty had religiously reserved 
it each day, but had not gone near it. The 
magnet was gone. Neither Jim Reed nor 
his daughter had been visible at the track 
since the afternoon of the day I called upon 
her. Why, I didn’t know. But on this 
third day Batty had been convinced that 
the girl would reappear. The first, second 
and third races passed, and still the box 
was empty. 

“Well, Beau, I guess you fixed it all 
right,’ Batty grumbled at last. ‘‘Fixed it 
so she never will come no more,” 

“Well, at least she understands the 
situation,’ I assured him. 
ton understands it, too.” 

““Beau, don’t mention the Duke to me. 
I’m liable to bite your ear off. It makes me 
rancid. I reckon Jim gimme the harpoon 
harder’n I thought he did.” 

“‘Perhaps, Reed has gone West and taken 
her with him?” I suggested. 

Batty stared at me blankly for a minute, 
then shook his head. He turned and gazed 
gloomily down the yellow, swerving track. 
A stable boy slouched along through the 
crowd and touched him on the arm. Batty 
turned inquiringly. 

4 “The mare goes to-morrow,” said the 
0 


y. 
“Is she good?” asked Batty. 
“She done seven furlongs in twenty- 
three an’ a fifth at her work-out this 
mornin’,” the boy replied. 

Batty looked at him thoughtfully and 
whistled. 

““How far does she go to-morrow?” 

“Mile an’ a quarter.”’ 

“She up to it?” 

“Come in on the bit this mornin’,”’ said 
the boy. ‘‘She’ll win.” 
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“Well, sonny, I’ll just have to shy ona 
ten-spot for you,” said Batty magnan- 
imously. ‘‘I guess you wouldn’t like about 
forty dollars worth o’ pie, would you? I 
Rc maybe—Jim Reed, or I'll eat my 

at!” 

Batty shoved the boy aside as Reed 
came up to us. 

‘‘Where’s Gert?”’ Batty panted fiercely. 

Reed regarded him for a moment with a 
taunting, sneering smile. 

‘‘My daughter hasn’t been very well for 
a few days,” he explained. ‘‘She’ll be 
down to-morrow with Chatterton. And 
speaking of Chatterton,’ Reed went on, 
‘‘reminds me that he asked me to take up 
a check of his you hold.” 

“Jim, do you see any chin whiskers on 
me face?”’ Batty was staring straight into 
Reed’seyes. ‘‘ That check can’t be took up.”’ 

“Oh, of course, if you don’t want the 
money, it doesn’t matter,’ Reed said easily. 
“By the way, Lord John is worth a good 
bet in the first race to-morrow.” 

But Lord John didn’t figure in Batty’s 
calculations on the morrow. He explained 
why to me. 

“T scared all the birds off their roost 
gettin’ down here this mornin’ early enough 
to see the mare—Blue Bell—work out an’ 
get alineon her. An’ Beau, she’s a bushel 
o’ pippins. She done six furlongs easy in 
time that’d make your hair curl. She’s 
right up to it.’ 

‘‘What race is she in?” I asked. 

“The first, along with Lord John.” 

“By the way, what about Lord John?” 

“‘That’s Jim’s way 0’ tryin’ to hand me 
a lemon,”’ Batty explained. ‘‘Lord John’s 
a goat, a three-legged freight car, a never- 
was, a yellow pup. It’s Blue Bell all the 
way. I’m goin’ to get on with all four 
feet.” 

The odds on Blue Bell were good at the 
start—seven to two—so it happened that, 
when Batty left the betting-ring, he left 
with the bookies something like eight 
thousand dollars. Lord John was an equal 
favorite with Rose Bow. Frankly, I was 
skeptical about Blue Bell. 

“‘Aw, come on,” Batty urged. ‘“‘It’s a 
cinch. Easy as beatin’ a baby with a 
mallet—Blue Bell to win.” 

But I only trailed with a small bet, 
enough to make my blood jump a little. 
Then Batty and I went out in front of the 
grandstand. He glanced eagerly at the 
box where Miss Reed usually sat, but it 
was vacant. The horses danced past on 
parade, then lined up directly in front of 
us for the start on their mile and a quarter. 

Twice Batty glanced back at the box, 
but it was still vacant. Now, the starter 
was on the stand shouting terse, rapid 
instructions at the wriggling line of horses; 
the flag was raised high, and there was the 
dead silence which always precedes its fall. 
Then came a noise in the box behind us, 
a rustle of skirts, and Batty whirled. I 
glanced back, too. Miss Reed, her father 
and Chatterton were just taking seats. 

Regardless of what he had at stake, 
Batty scuttled off toward the stairway, just 
afew feet away. I followed, and, together, 
we were caught in the whirling, swirling 
crowd and held prisoners. 

“They're ojf 1” 

The neck-craning crowd gave way slowly 
to Batty, and in a moment more we were 
ascending the steps. Straight to the box 
he went, without even a glimpse at the fly- 
ing horses. Reed, Chatterton and the girl 
turned as he flung open the gate. 

“Well, Jim, it’s a show-down,”’ Batty an- 
nounced, in a tone which surprised me by 
its absolute calm. ‘‘Here we all are. Lay 
down your cards. Leave it to the girl. 
Gert, how about it? Jim told you I lied 
when I told‘you the Duke had a wife. I 
did.” 

For just an instant the girl continued to 
gaze into her father’s face and gradually it 
softened. Then intuitively she turned with 
a queer little ery and extended both hands 
to Batty. 

“Batty!” she said softly. 

He whirled upon me. 

“Did you hear what she said, Beau?” he 
demanded triumphantly. ‘‘Did you hear 
what she said?” 

I nodded. Twenty thousand throats 
were splitting in a frenzied shriek: ‘‘ Lord 
John wins! Lord John wins!” 

“T was afraid of Blue Bell, Batty,” I 
remarked consolingly. 

He stared at me blankly. 

‘‘Blue Bell? Oh, yes,’’ he exclaimed 
after a moment. ‘‘But did you hear what 
Gert said, Beau? Did you hear what she 
said?” 
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Kemper Military School 


A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. Buildings 
modern. Home department unsurpassed. Expensive building for phys- 
ical culture, containing fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, gal- 
lery for target practice, etc. 
field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full last year. Patronage 
from 19 States, Mexico and Canada. Army officer detailed to schvuol by 
President. Rated in highest class by War Dept. Recognized preparatory 
school for Missouri State University and all leading colleges. For cata- 
logue address Col.T. 


Boonville, 
Missouri 


Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball 


A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


The Temple College 


(RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President) 
Philadelphia 


offers a great variety of courses. Day 
and evening classes. Curriculum and 
hours conform to the requirements of 
students. Tuition exceptionally low. 
The following college courses leading up 
to degrees are offered:—Theology, Law, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Medicine, College— 
Classical (A. B.) and Scientific (B. S.), also the 
following courses: College Preparatory, 
Chemistry, Business, Normal Courses in Kin- 
dergarten Work, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Science, Pedagogy, Music, Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing. Good board- 
ing places will be secured for out-of-town 
students. For catalogue, address Dept. G. 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory School 
for Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional work. - Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art. Spacious build- 
ings, located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. 
Outdoor exercises—tennis, croquet, basket 
ball, rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application. 


Electrical Engineering 


is the stepping-stone to an independent income 
for life and the highest professional honors, 
Our schools, equipped at a total cost of $65,000, are the 
foremost electrical institution of training in America. 
We teach nothing else. Superbly illustrated book 
FREE upon request. Write for it TO-DAY. 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Department “E,” 39 West 17th Street, New York 
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Blees Military Academy 
MACON, MO. $600,000 plant. Modern, fireproof buildings, 
especially designed for College preparatory, Business and Physical 
training. 15 Instructors for 110 boys. 
Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL. B., A. M., 
Box 114, Macon, Missouri. (West Point ’80) Sup’t. 


Bethel Military Academy.“ “Virginia?” 


Fifty miles from Washington, Unsurpassed location. Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and Government Academies. 
Excellent record for 43 years, Individual attention, Charges 
$275. For illust’d catalogue, address Col. Wm. M. Kemper, Supt. 
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KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Located at Kirkwood, Mo. Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
School for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
influences; individual training; each boy’s needs carefully met; 
moral character developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
ness and college; every place filled last year; few vacancies now. 
Tuition reasonable. Col. Edward A. Haight, A. M. & Supt. 


WHAT SCHOOL? Wecante? 


You Decide 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency 
1040,41 Park Row, New York,or, 340 Manhattan Bldg.,Chicago 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
New Auditorium and Gymnasium. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and DomesticScience, Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. ‘lerms reasonable. Address 


S$. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small classes. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific 
school and business. Yoru boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. G. H.White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Streets, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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All advantages of a large school: Master educators, com- 
plete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in preparing 
boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb 
dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. The new 
“Megaron”’ contains a noble recreation halland a big swim- 
ming pool. Gyimnasium,. Cinder track. Oval. Eight tennis 


courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 
74th year begins Sept. 10, 1907. Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational boarding school. College preparatory anil 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Lake. $250per year. For catalogue, address 


F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit.D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL 


Opposite 
the 


For Girls and Young Ladies White 
Write for catalogue 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. House 


For Young Menand 
Eastern College Women. In beautiful 


Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, D. C. 
College, Normal, Preparatory, Business. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution. 
Students from 23 States. Yearly rates $190. 
J.S. GRUVER, A. M., Prest., Front Royal, Va. 


Jordan Hall, a Military School for Boys 
In the Beautiful and Historic Champlain Valley 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and all Scientific Schools. The most 
healthful climate, the best physical training, elegant mansion 
home. Eight teachers, forty-five boys. New catalogue free. 


C.L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


The first chartered school of Elocution in America. 
‘Thorough instruction in all branches of Public Reading, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art. l*all term opens October 
8th. Catalogue for the asking. Address 

The Registrar, 921 Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL.D., President 
Worcester, Mass. ‘Three year course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gymnasium. For 


information address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 
Grand River Institute, 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oldest board- 

ing school in Ohio. Co-educational. College Preparatory, Music, 

Business and Art Courses. Large endowment. Tuition, room 

and board only $130 per year. For catalogue, address 
oO. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 4 


The Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. Ansysis 


on Main 

Line P. R. R. New %4 mile cin- 
der track (220 yds. straight). New gym. (with swimming pool), 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own grounds. 
Complete scientific and classical preparatory course. Send for 


illustrated Register. F, GARDINER, A. M. (Harvard) 


NEW YORK, Chappaqua, Westchester County. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute. !o< 
for boys and girls under Society of Friends. 37th year. College 


Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training and Special Courses. 
32 miles from New York. Modern buildings. 40 acres. 600 feet 
elevation. $250 to $375 a year. Separate residence for young 
children. Address for catalogue CHAS. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box 


LINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year. 
16 Boys. Prepares forany college. Boys 10 to 14 years at 
time of entrance preferred. J.B. WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Positions in public and private schools 
and colleges procured for teachers. Parents advised about schools. 
Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is fained. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have It Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer, and Cost Less. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, 
and Is Not Affected By Gases or Salt Air. 
Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid To 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the cosy 
cottage home or the elegant mansion. 


Carrara Paint Is Used on the Most Beautiful 
Homes of the Country. 


The Waldorf-Astoria and many of the magnifi- 
cent hotels in New York City are painted with the 
world-famous Carrara Paint, and this is also true 
of many of the famous clubs and public buildings 
of the great metropolis. Most all of the great 
railroad, palace car, telephone and electric com- 
panies use Carrara Paint in preference to any 
other, because they proved it best by trial. Field 
Museum, Chicago, covering over seven acres of 
ground, is painted with Carrara Paint. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from plain 
brick walls and stone fences to tin roofs and 
interior finish of stately hotels; from country 
barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm 
residence, suburban home or Juxurious city resi- 
dence, Carrara is used because it lasts longer, 
does not fade, doesn’t crack, blister or peel, 
and covers more surface than the highest priced 
paints. It costs less than the cheap mixed paints 
that injure instead of protect. There is but one 
Carrara. Jt is made by the Carrara Paint Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone having a house 
to paint should send for 50 sample colors, free, of 
this great paint that has stood the most rigid tests 
for 25 years, and bear in mind that it is the best 
paint ever manufactured that is backed by a posi- 
tive guarantee in every case. Write today and 
save half your paint bills in the future, by filling 
in this coupon in your name and address on dotted 
lines below. 


FREE OFFER 


Cut out this coupon now and mail it to the 
Carrara Paint Co., 176 Fourth National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me FREE by return mail, pre- 
paid, 50 Sample Colors and handsome booklet 
showing many buildings in colors, just as they 
are painted with this great paint. 


Give full address — write plainly. 


We absolutely prove to every property owner 
that Carrara Paint will cost less, look better and 
wear twice as long as any other paint. 


é That label is put 
fF on Superba Cravats 
so that you can identify 
the only neckwear that 
doesn’t ‘wrinkle to 
pieces,” that scarf-pins 
won’t ruin, and that wear 

does not soon spoil. 
Superba Cravats tie better, look 


smarter, shape prettier and come in 
most styles and colors. 

50 cents at all good haberdashery 
shops, $1.00 and $1.50 in the two finest 
grades. Remit direct if you can’t get 
“Superba Cravats” in your town. 

“Book af Cleverness"—FREE | 


H. C. COHN & CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


ee ee 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of6cts. stamps 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Fsteh. 1869 


THE SATURDAY 


AB SSF OO PRS 
FRANANESS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


but when it comes noon the next day he 
hadn’t heard nothin’ from her; so, tords 
evenin’, he “lowed he’d go an’ see her. 

“He seen her, all right. She was right 
out on the porch in plain sight—an’ so was 
that ganglin’, slabsided, two-fisted, gallus- 
actin’ Lute Buchanan. Their chairs were 
so clost ‘together they rubbed the paint 
off, an’ they seemed to be havin’ a purt’ 
tol’able good time, judgin’ by the way they 
laffed when Ab come up. 

““Howdy?’ says Ab, makin’ the best 
of it; ‘fine evenin’.’ 

“““Be-utiful evenin’,’ says Vibilia. 

“““Fine weather fer walkin’,’ says Lute. 

““Tt is fer them whose laigs is extry long, 
maybe,’ saysAb. ‘Mine ain’t only av’ridge.’ 

“They don’t look over an’ above strong, 
that’s a fact,’ says Lute. 

“““They’re tol’able dependable,’ says Ab. 
‘So’s my hands, if you come to that.’ 

““Tf they ain’t, he can make out with 
his teeth,’ Vibilia puts in. 

“Ab got up. ‘I'll bid you both good- 
evenin’,’ he says. ‘I’d ask Mr. Buchanan 
to come with me a piece o’ the way, on’y 
fer deprivin’ you of his serciety.’ 

“**Prob’ly have to send a wagon fer what 
was left of you; so I’ll put it off,’ says Lute. 

“Be keerful not to get more gravel in 
your shoe, Ab,’ ealls Vibilia. 

“*There’s good-by to five thousand 
dollars, six Holstein cows, an’ forty acres 
o’ good bottom land,’ says Ab to himself, 
despairin’-like. ‘But, if I hadn’t told her, 
Mis’ Kerby would. I reckon I’ll go an’ see 
Annette,’ he says to himself. So he circled 
around an’ steered for Paddon’s, but, bein’ 
nachally keerful, he went in by the back 
yard, and there, sure enough, was Annette, 
tyin’ up the trumpet vine. 

“She had her sleeves rolled ’way up, an’ 


| Ab took notice how round an’ white her 


arms was an’ what cunnin’ leetle dimples 
there was in her elbows. Right at that 
minit he didn’t care a cuss whether Vibilia 
ever come around or not, or how many cows 


| she had. 


‘“““Want to lemme help you?’ he says. 

““Annette turned around, an’ when she 
seen who it was she looked plum’ tickled to 
death, which Ab hadn’t expected. 

‘““T thought you was mad at me,’ he says. 

““Mad at you, Ab?’ she says. 
whatever made you think sech a thing as 
that?’ Same time she colored up. 

“By gol! She looked so sweet it was jest 
a mite too much fer Ab. He made a grab 
an’ caught her around the waist. That 
was as far as he got that time, fer she 
twisted loose an’ swung one 0’ them round 
white arms of hers an’ landed on the side 
of his face. 

“*You git right out o’ here, Mr. Ab 
Calloway,’ she says, pantin’; an’ Ab, 
standin’ there with the prints of her fingers 
showin’ white on the tan of his cheek, 
seen that she meant it. He couldn’t figger 
out no partickler reason, but there wa’n’t 
no doubt about it in his mind, so he 
e’ncluded to do the way she wanted. 

““He’d got down the street as far’s the 
post-office, meditatin’ on matters an’ 
things, when he run, bump, ker-smack 
inter Mis’ Nance Kerby. ‘Where you 
goin’ to, Ab?’ she says, ketchin’ him by the 
sleeve. ‘I hain’t seen you in a dog’s age.’ 

““You seen me yest’d’y, didn’t you?’ 
says Ab. 

““Why, I can’t complain,’ she says. 
might be better an’ I might be wuss.’ 

““You did see me yest’d’y?’ says Ab. 

“*A shillin’ a dozen, when I’ve got any,’ 
she says. 

““What’s the matter with you, Mis’ 
Kerby?’ asks Ab. 

““You’d better talk a leetle louder, Ab,’ 
she says; ‘I kain’tskassly hear you. I caught 
a cold in my head las’ week, an’ I ain’t heerd 
real well ever sence. You wait till I git my 
mail,’ an’ she dodged into the post-office. 

“Ab didn’t wait fer her to come out. He 
moved on down the street until he met 
Jim Allen’s dog, that come up waggin his 
tail. ‘Don’t ye think it, durn you!’ Ab 
says, an’ aimed a kick at him that if the 
dog hadn’t dodged would have sent him 
through the hardware store winder. 

“As it was, Ab threw his knee-cap out 0’ 
place. They picked him up an’ carried him 
inter Doc Ammerman’s office. 

“““FHow’d you do it, Ab?”’ Doc asks. ~ 

“Ab groaned, ‘Tryin’ to be honest an’ 


a! 


‘Why, | 


straightforrud an’ tell the truth,’ he says.” 
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UYING A FURNACE is not like buy- | 
ing a winter coat. You can’t wait until | 
cold weather to think about heating your house. 

The keynote of comfort in the home during the frosted 
days and nights is clean, even heat. You get both in the | 
Underfeed and for Jess money than other heating costs, as y 


q 
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| The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
| Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills | 
| | 


This is easily figured out. The Underfeed gets as much heat 
out of cheapest grade slack as highest grade coal will yield. YOU 
save the difference. 


Thousands have voiced and written praises of the Underfeed. THE 
INTERIOR, the leading Presbyterian publication of the West, says: 


“Many decades of experience and observation are crowned by the latest product of American 
i inventive genius in the celebrated PECK-WILLIAMSON UNDERFEED FURNACE, 
There is little danger of substitutes with it, because there 
is none other at alllike it. By a unique arrangement (the 
coalis fed from below, and the fire is on top), every pound of 
coal is made potential, and cheap coal can be made to furnish 
heat that would do credit to the most costly anthracite. The 
fire is easily controlled and requires only occasional atten- 
tion, and fuel bills are reduced in marvelous fashion. Nor 
is the furnace costly to begin with. The Peck-Williamson 
Company, which is one of the leading manufacturing con- 
cerns in Cincinnati, and has a high reputation throughout 
the country, will gladly furnish complete information, in- 
cluding voluntary statements from users probably in your 
own vicinity. You will find this information worth while. 
Now is the time to make sure of next winter’s comfort!”’ 
We will gladly send our Underfeed booklet and 
fac-simile letters of appreciation. Heating Plans 
and Services of our Engineering Department are 
yours— FREE, Write to-day, giving name of 
local dealer with whom you prefer to deal 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


329 W. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dealers Invited to Write for Our Proposition 


The oldest and best school, Instruction b 
adapted to every one. Recognized by cout 
educators. Experienced and competent in 
ors. Takes sparetime only. ‘Three cou 
Preparatory, [susiness, College. Prepa 
practice. Will better your condi- 
tion and prospects in business 
Students and graduates 
evervwhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 

622 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS for SIXTY 


$61 


For Pumping, 
Separators, Churns, Was! 
chines, etc. FREE 

Ask for catalog—all 


St., Port Washington, 1 


GILSON MFG. CO., 176 Park 


POSTAL 
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Typewriter Sis 


A warranted, high-grade Sy 
typewriter that does 30 : $ yy 


every class of work. x ; 
ANE 


Takes 91% inch paper. 
AGENTS WANTED oe 
Postal Typewriter Co., Dept. 18, Norwalk, C 


TYPEWRITERS «xx 

Se 2 Ws : MAK 

All the Standard Machines SOLD OR REI 

ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ ] 
allowing rental to apply on price. Ship 
privilege of examination. Write for Catal 

Typewriter Emporium,230 Fifth Ave., Chic 


Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 
clear profits each year. We are ready to prove that 


$3000.00 Can be Made % 


This year,— next year,—and the years after Cleaning houses by 
our patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 300 % 
operators in as many towns in the United States. 
We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences — 
Hotels — Office Buildings, Etc. 

Central Booth Machinery Bldg., Jamestown Exposition 
GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
4485 A Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Laitner’s FLEXIBLE Bath 


and MASSAGE BRUSH reaches 
and rubs where no other brush 
can, Every bath a tingling 
massage of the entire body. 
Simply fold and you have a 
| J perfect Flexible Hand Brush. 
3 “Made of pure bristle, wire fastened, 
2 4 solid sectional backs. Use wet or dry. 
=f Wie a Every brush guaranteed. 
: <p Laitner Brush Co.,66 Brady St.,Detroit, Mich. 


CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. February 6,’o8, 70 


—_—_—!—__ days, by specially chartered $.S. 


“Arabic,'’ 16,000 tons. 83 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York | 
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Ifoperated. The crew, with servants, 
wenty-six. ° 

sling looked down at the dots and 
3 which his automatic register had 
led upon the tape. Well—there was 


ory. 
the girl with the clear-cut, straight 
es? No; the tape told nothing of 
How did she act when the boat went 
ees? And did she, then, turn to this 
jing, tape-chattering one whom she 
ist chosen? Or did she ? 
‘ling looked at the last of those news- 
portraits. How did he, Sammers, 
is features had little of the refine- 
and the developed culture of the 
man’s face; but his features, though 
vere broader and less finely cut, were 
hter, and his chin and lips set firmly. 
f course, in the silence of the resona- 
oneerning him it was easy to imagine 


a-ap, ta-ap; ta-ap, ta-ap; ta-ap, ta-ap; 
’” the resonators were ringing stead- 
The first start of hope which startled 
forward dropped him back limply. 
M M,”’ it registered itself me- 
sally upon hismind. It must be some 
e call of some other ship; for the 
and ‘‘feel” of the sending hand was 
ferent, too. It was firm and steady, 
pon this vessel there was no panic. 
; “Ta-ap, ta-ap!” it kept coming. 
M M!” 
ap, ta-ap!” ‘‘M M!” No: “A A!” 
ig shouted crazily. ‘‘A A! A A!” 
hanically his mind had taken it in the 
ye had been using—the Continental, 
wrote it in senseless Ms upon his 
but in the burst of his returning 
ess, “A A!” it came. ‘“‘The Navy 
The general call in the Navy code, 
irse!_ The Navy code!” ; 
ongolian!’’ the roar of his answering 
behind him subdued his excitement 
moment. Of course a hundred ships 
call in the Navy code; and why 
the Irvessa? 
y,” he spelled, with the sweat break- 
it again—‘‘essa,’’ spelled the taps in 
avy code. ‘‘The Irvessa!”’ he cried. 
ok down the bridge telephone. 
ptain!” he shouted. ‘‘Captain! 
ig. I’ve the Irvessa again, sir!” 
yok!” he cried, pointing at the tape 
rgetful of his transcription as ihe 
m again stood dripping over him. 
Irvessa, sir. It’s not the same one— 
lickney- sending, sir; for it’s in the 
code, and, besides a 
dily and firmly, and without chatter 
*emor, the message was coming in. 
d, besides, this one’s no regular 
tor, sir; he’s just picked it up. But 
‘eeps his nerve! Listen, sir. He’s 
saying, ‘Irvessa is aground on reef 
Ibly within thirty-five miles of you 
ig message. Storm centre passing 
/ northeast us.. Heaviest lightning 
iles northeast by east. There is big 
/ clouds now, directly east.’”’ 
+ Mongolian’s spark roared out: 
orm centre southwest us, lightning 
st. We can see break south by west. 
ering southwest by west to find you. 


aon ayer last?” 

ybe half-hour,’”’ the tape spelled. 
‘€ cannot make better than twelve 
|” the Mongolian’s spark roared out 
lessly at the captain’s nod. “Cannot 
‘you within two hours, even steering 
for you. Have you lifeboats? Where 
aat lightning?” 

‘wo! East by north.’” 

ide us by ‘wireless’ long as can, then 
boats. Take rockets on boats.”’ 


started with rockets,’”’ the tape cor- 
| itself as Harling read, ‘“‘‘but are 
i them already. 
‘irst boat must have used all,’”” Har- 
ok up the reading again; ‘‘‘second 
ib. It stopped a moment more. 
Y now seem understand from direc- 
my searchlight you coming from 
s Their lights seem moving 
#d you. Fear all rockets gone, but 
oe, lanterns. Depend only upon 
ho are you?” the Mongolian de- 
ted, as it changed course slightly. 
fi aad stayed with you?” 
me. needed for dynamos. Have 
tel; dynamo-room well protected. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


He can keep current for ‘‘wireless’” and 
searchlight long as we hold at all.’”’ 

“Who are you? Keep signaling. Are 
altering our resistance prove distance from 
you and directness approach. Keep signal- 
ing. Who are you?’ 

““‘Trvessa; owner KE. H. Pickney, San 
Francisco. Skipper Adrian,’”’ Harling 
read monotonously as the tapper spelled 
with patient obedience, ‘‘‘from Manila to 
San Francisco, with Pickney, Mrs. H. T. 
Durant, Miss Durant, Sammers, Lieutenant 
and crew twenty-six. Caught this storm 
two days ago, just beyond Marshall Islands. 
Been out of reckoning since we . . . 
struck submerged reef bow on,’”’ the tap- 
ping proceeded steadily; ‘‘“heavy sea driv- 
ing, signaled two hours before caught you, 
almost immediately then sea pounded off 
stern, swinging rest broadside, but both 
lifeboats got away safely,’” it went on 
evenly. ‘‘Have pointed searchlight your 
direction and believe them trying make 
for you.’”’ : 

‘“Who are you?” the Mongolian re- 
peated its question patiently again. 
*“Answer. Do you get this?”’ 

“““Get you,’” the tapper replied at once. 
““«Second storm seems gathering southwest 
here,’’’ the answer continued, and more 
rapidly, but as evenly. Far off the Mongo- 
lian, too, felt the storm in the southwest 
gather fresh head. ‘‘‘Be upon us in mo- 
ment!’”’ The nature of the tapping told 
well why the sender had no time now for 
personalities. ‘‘We probably shall not 
last it, but both boats should. They are 
now over mile due east here. Look for 
them both on line, due east you make this 
position being, but don’t expect them 
together. The farthest now almost two 
miles off, but other seems trying stay near, 
I believe, to pick us up, but is being driven 
far off. New storm head now almost 
directly over us,’” the direction came as 
impassively as the ‘‘‘lightning ten miles 
to the north’” had come. ‘“‘‘ Remember 
boats due east have lanterns only.’”’ 

The tapping had come to an ordered end. 
In the sudden clear and lull which goes 
before the detonation of the heavens, the 
young operator and the officer looked at 
each other helplessly. Far off on his black 
reef, the man who had been speaking to 
them so steadily and impassionately 
through his danger had now said his last 
plain, practical words and had closed his 
key orderly to face his death. 

The boy’s lips twitched as he sat at his 
useless key. The captain had turned away 
and was gazing out ahead where the new 
storm was gathering itself for its swoop 
upon the sea surface. The boy picked up 
the illustrated newspaper which he had 
dropped, and looked carefully again at the 
face of the third picture there. Then, 
reaching quietly to his key, he touched it 
assuredly. 

““Sammers!’’ his recognition flashed 
simply, convincingly over the sea. ‘‘Sam- 
mers!’’ he repeated his simple tribute. 

He strained tensely; and, yes, his lip 
dropped and he fell away in disappoint- 
ment, for the other was acknowledging it. 
But no! 

“First boat shows three lanterns’”’ —it 
was merely the forgotten, but essential, 
detail which came; ‘“‘‘the second, one. 
Three lanterns, mile and half east; slightly 
north, one lantern. I think, women in first 
with Pickney, but in confusion sh—Miss 
Durant may be in second boat. Crew was 
evenly divi ——’”’ 

In the midst of the word, this time, the 
record had ceased and the tape of the auto- 
matic register unrolled blank. That wasall. 

“‘Cra-ash!”’ the Mongolian’s spark roared 
as Harling sprang upon his key. “‘Cra-ash!’’ 
it burst desperately. ‘‘Irvessa!’’ it called. 
“‘Irvessa! Sammers! Sammers! Irvessa!’’ 

But from the great, swirling, black, blue- 
shot hell where the storm had broken anew 
the wild blasts beat back the futile little 
coil currents, played with them, tangled 
and destroyed them. 

The captain had sprung to his bridge. 
Beneath him, Harling felt the great Mongo- 
lian shudder and falter; and then, as it 
crouched, trembling, suddenly it gathered 
itself again and sprang at the waves. For 
an instant, as it leaped, the vibration which 
jarred all through told that the screws had 
broken spray at the stern and the engines 
were racing. Then the stern sank deep 


again, caught the sea and pushed sturdily | 3,000 already sold. We sell on payments and our catalog is free 
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$1,200.00 to $6,000.00 
Yearly with Greater 
Prospects than ever in a 
Growing business. 
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Every great expert and 
publisher will privately tell 
you that the Powell System 
is the ‘‘only one to take.”’ 


HOUSTON, Texas, May 2, 1907. 
Mr. GEO. H. POWELL, New York City. 


SARANAC LAKE, N.Y., July 5, 1907. 


Dear Sir :— No doubt it will prove interesting when I Mr. GEORGE H. POWELL, New ¥ SS : 
tell you that, though I have only finished the 14th lesson Dear Sir -—Your last lesson received and I wish to thank 
of your course in advertising, I have prepared several ads you for your expert coaching and criticism throughout my 
that were published in the Howston Pest, and proved course, which was always concise and to the point. 


good. I knew nothing of ad writing before commencing 


= - aitiis al ao SRoWwiti y Two weeks after commencing the Powell System I began 
thee! pan Nae a ae tends to show the practical Je to write ads for my employer, and with your valuable in- 
ae ene ae eens Spek 5 a struction, I could see wonderful improvement in my ads 

I am certainly glad that I chose the Powell System in- each week, and I now feel competent to ‘‘tackle’’ all 
stead of another, as I can already see that I have kinds of publicity. You certainly taught me to write the 


made a good investment and a step in the right 
direction. 
Your lessons are very much to the point, well ex- 
plained, and nothing is left to the imagination. 
I also want to thank you for the personal in- 


‘result getting'’ ads—not the ‘‘ beating-around-the- 
bush'’ and the ‘‘meaningless’’ sort, but the kind 
that ‘‘ hits the bulls eye."’ 

Thanking you again for past favors, I remain, 


FEA Very respectfully, Nasi. Wess hikes 
terest you have taken in me when criticising With W. C. LEONARD & Co 
souls By a neeane .C. LEONARD & C 
my work. 4 Y tet RAR truly, = Dry Goods and Outfittings 
ISADOR TIRAS, 1510 Walker. , ee 


Every ambitious young man and woman who wants to get ahead in 
the world, and out of the dull grind of poorly paid routine work, will be 
interested in this continuous stream of genuine, vesultful testimony 
which shows what a splendid work I am performing 

Not ‘‘China Nest Egg’ testimony without address or date, but the 
kind that admits of rigid investigation. 

If you let me mail you my two free books—elegant Prospectus and 
‘“Net Results’’—you will readily grasp the situation and understand 
why my methods stand 100 per cent. with the authorities —and why my 
graduates win out. For the free books address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 589 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


Modern Business 
practice tolerates only 
the business tools that 
are Time Savers. Tne 


the 
pi ,¥ writing 

YY ALWAYS 
in sight 


Has advantages over all others, in the 
shape of quick operations and handy 
devices, which have made it an indis- 
pensable time-saving factor in thou- 
sands of offices. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Branch Stores and Employment Bureaus in all large cities. 


$150.00 


: ; re Is the result from the operation 
——s : of one American Box Ball Alley 
: in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go 
into this business yourself? Itis 
the most practical and popular 
bowling game in existence. It 
will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from 
$25.00 to $65.00 each, per week. 
Chis is no gambling vite: but 
' a splendid bowling game for 
amusement and physical exer- 
cise. Liberally patronized by 
the best people of both sexes. 
Receipts are nearly all profit. More than 
Write for catalog. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, Patentees, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Clear Profit in 51 days 
from an investment of 


pil 


a 


$513.00 


Quickly installed, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. 
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Harling caught his breath evenly again 
and settled back; but, as quickly, he was 
panting again and he rose in his seat. 

“Tap, ta-ap!” his resonator was sound- 
ing. ‘Tap!’ he recognized it surely now 
and tingled all over, with the blood prick- 
ing in his veins. 

‘“‘Cra-ash!”’ Harling filled his spark gap 
with the crackling blue current, released 
it quickly and held it long again. 
‘“Cra-ash!”” he answered. Spontaneously 
he noted that the tape was registering 
again. 

““See reflection your searchlight, I 
think, on clouds due northeast,’”’ Harling 
read from the tape. ‘‘‘Both boats’’”’—he 
put the receivers to his ears and read the 
taps as they went on—‘“‘‘lived out that 
blow. See lights of both due east. Steer 
south southwest for them. Do not expect 
my light or further direction. We must go 
very soon; sea very high. You could not 
approach reef, anyway. The _ boats 


“That was our light!” Harling’s spark 
interrupted. ‘‘ We are well within ten miles. 
Storm hit us six minutes after you! We 
will reach you very soon. Can’t you hold 


He had stopped the roar behind him to 
answer the call from the bridge. 

ae oe do not attempt . 
had come in on the tape. But: 

“We see your light!’’ Harling’s spark 
roared back. ‘‘We have cannon for shot- 
line aboard, and we cfer.s 

““ Are breaking now,’” the answer inter- 
rupted and Harling paused a moment to 
take it. ‘“‘‘Do not try reach us at all!’” it 
rang like a command. ‘‘Boats have 
twenty-eight; here are two. See you 
plainly now, but have just lost the boats 
due east. Steer south—steer south. Have 
VOU gecr.-— Baas 

“Have sighted one boat!”’ 

“*How many lanterns?’” 

“Three.” 

““Good. That first. Have you sighted 
other? Should be mile half due west other. 
Have you sighted?’”’ 

‘‘Make out fourteen in boat. All appar- 
ently well.” 

““Good. Have you sighted other? Do 
you_ make out women?’” 

“Will have them in instant.” 

“<The women? Answer, Mon- 
golian! Do you make out women? . 2 
Answer! Do you make women in boat 
sighted? Have you sighted other?’”’ 

‘““We are taking them on. All are safe.” 

‘““ Were women in that boat? Have you 
sighted other?’”’ 

‘““One woman being taken on first. She 
is safe. Have not yet sighted other boat.” 

““Then she—other woman is in other 
boat. Do not give it up. Use searchlight. 
They may have lost lantern.’” 

“Have taken off Mrs. Durant, Pickney 
and twelve crew. All safe.” 

‘““Have you sighted other boat?’” 

“We are looking for it.” 

““Do not give it up. Remember, had 
but one lantern. You must pick them up 
by searchlight. Have you sighted them?’” 

“We are looking.” 

‘““Stop where now are and search. They 
cannot be nearer than that. Were in 
almost line with first boat and here. Stop 
and search there.’” 

“We are searching.” 

““Why are you coming on? Have you 
sighted them?’” 

‘Are looking for them.” 

“*You are not!’”’ the tapper gave the lie 
direct coolly. ‘‘‘You are trying to come 
here. Boat would have been driven beyond 
your position. Do not giveit up! Is abso- 
lutely useless to come here. Have you 
sighted it?’” 

‘‘‘Boat must be stern you, I say!’” the 
tapper rapped angrily to Harling, a mo- 
ment later, as he did not answer. ‘‘‘Do 
not waste time trying come here; hopeless. 
Look longer for that boat! Keep looking!’”’ 

‘We are coming up to lee reef. Will fire 
line over you. Do you understand? 
Irvessa!”’ the Mongolian’s spark exploded 
quicker. ‘‘Irvessa! Do you understand? 
Call! Call! Call! Call!” ‘it suddenly cried 
anxiously. 

““What?’” the tapper asked shortly, 
after an instant. 

“Your light is out! 

““T put it out,’”? the resonator replied 
coolly. ‘‘‘I told you useless come here; 
and don’t give up that boat!’” it pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘‘You cannot do anything here. 
Search for that boat!’” 

“Show your light!’’ the Mongolian com- 
manded angrily. ‘Show your light. 
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Show a light!” 


THE SATURDAY 


Irvessa! Sammers!”’ it blustered. 
your light.” 


swept the empty waters. 
light!”” the spark roared again. ‘‘Sam- 
mers,” it changed to appeal again. ‘‘Re- 
member man with you! Now show your 
light!” 

““He stayed with me!’” the tapper 
answered defiantly. ‘“‘Was getting in 
second boat and got out to stay and save 


those you are now giving up. Have not | 


seen him, but I know answer for him, too. 
We will not show light till you find that 
boat. Do you see it?’” 

Harling twisted helplessly at his key. 
He had tried to keep it back, but the other 
had forced it. He was angry enough to 
send it now, anyway. 

“Pickney reports second boat capsized. 
Disappeared and overturned just before 
we picked them up. We have searched, 
but found nothing. Now show your light.” 

““Tt would not sink,’’”’ the answer re- 
turned at once. ‘‘‘They would cling to it. 


More reason to search now. Look for 
them!’” 

‘“‘From reported condition, is hopeless; 
but can save you. Show. _ Irvessa! 


Irvessa!”’ 

Weak from the strain, Harling sank 
back after his calls. 

‘“The fool!”” he whispered softly. 

But ahead and under the bridge was a 
commotion. Almost under its bow, the 
Mongolian had stumbled upon the second 
lifeboat, with lantern and oars gone, but 
still upright and with its crew clinging to 
its seats. 

Taking it to lee, the great ship swung 
around and, as the ropes were flung down, a 
hundred hands pulled the survivors to the 
deck. 

Back to his key as the last man was 
pulled aboard, Harling took up his re- 
ceivers again mechanically. He had seen 
and noted each clearly as they were taken 
over the side, and there were no women 
among the rescued from that boat. 

Then, the resonators sprung to life again. 

“Have you found them?’” the tapping 
was demanding. ‘‘‘ You stopped.’” 

“We found them,” Harling cut it short. 

““Was she . . .’” The captain en- 
tered. 

The boy appealed to the other, ‘Shall I 
tell him now?” 

“Tell him!” The captain bent over the 
younger one kindly. ‘‘Look. There’s 
another blow coming— so tell him that 
we saved fourteen from the first boat, 
jourteen from the second!” 

His own sending spark answered him. 
““Cra-ash! Cra-a-ash!”’ 

“She is with you!” Harling was volley- 
ing madly now in his race with the storm. 
“All rest saved. She one stayed!” 

White and clear, even through the light- 
ning, the bright glare of asearchlight blazed 
out ahead. 

“He got it!”’ Harling cried. 

Cracking and swaying as the sea tore 
apart the last wreck of the yacht upon the 
reef, the light winked and was gone. 

The Mongolian’s searchlights now bore 
upon the wreck and showed it in plain view. 
Sea after sea broke above it and washed 
down, sweeping it clear; but up where the 
reef held the bowsprit highest something 
was moving. 

A thousand yards to lee, then five hun- 
dred, and at last scarce two, the great liner 
stopped and merely held steerage-way. 
A moment the wind fell and before it rose 
again, a shot shrieked off from the bow and 
the coil of the lifeline leaped from the deck. 
On the bow of the Irvessa, the self-moving 
things there flung themselves upon the rope- 
marked path of the shot and, binding them- 
selves together, jumped into the sea. 

With the wash of the waves sending 
slack to the line as it was pulled, the rope’s 
burden came alongside; and for an instant 
then, as they touched the liner’s side, the 
sea was merciful. 

Numb to senselessness and bruised, but 
still breathing, the sea gave them up. 

‘She will live now!” The doctor put 
out his hand to restrain the struggle of the 
ope whom the captain had revived beside 

er. 

But, as she opened her eyes and assing 
by the faces of those that bent over her and 
turned to the one beside her, that one sprang 
up and caught her to him, and as she tried 
to raise her head to his he bent over and 
pressed his lips against hers before he fell 
back into the arms of those behind him, 


“Show | 


Ahead the searchlights of the Mongolian 
“Show your | 
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Specify Kahn System — You will if you investigate. a; 
The United States Government has given substantial endorsement to the Kahn System 
in over 20 buildings erected at West Point, Annapolis, and Washington. 


If you plan to build— investigate 
the practical advantages and econo- 
mies of the Kahn System of 
construction — absolutely fireproof, 
eliminates maintenance cost, reduces 
insurance, saves time in building, 
grows in strength and quality with age, 


senate The Kahn System is a method 
aie i 
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of building based on organiz 
engineering skill, experience, a 
facilities for meeting every requi 
ment, industrial or structural, in th 
most efficient and economical way. 


Investigate. Your interests are greater 
than ours— your money — your investment 
is concerned. Find out. Know what the 
ee KAHN SYSTEM of construction means 
that it operates in accord with your arc , 
tect, engineer and contractor without extra 
cost to you. Why not profit by this com= 
bined knowledge and experience ? : 
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What the Kahn System can do for you depends on your needs—write 
us giving particulars —it costs nothing to investigate. 

(Our Bulletin ‘A Record of Results” giving names, location, names of architects and on. 
tractors of hundreds of Kahn System buildings sent on request.) 

After thorough investigation the Packard Motor Car Co. of Detroit built th 
first Kahn System building three years ago. Each year new buildings have, 
been added until today their ‘‘Kahn System Plant,’’ here illustrated, embraces) 
upward of ten acres of factory floor space. The Packard Co. give the folloy 
ing reasons for their belief in the Kahn System of concrete construction: 


‘First : You get the best fireproof conditions. d 
‘*Second: You avoid the delay of waiting for steel and work proceeds i 
mediately and expeditiously and without the disturbance of riveting. 
‘¢Third : The shop light conditions are much better with the Kahn Syste 
of concrete construction.”’ 
The imposing Packard Garage in New York City, corner of Broadway a! 
61st Street, is also built Kahn System, 
The results shown by the Kahn System in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hot 
at Atlantic City led the proprietors of the new Hotel ‘Traymore to adopt the sai 
system. At Syracuse University five structures, including the famous Stadiui 
are built Kahn System, 


View of the Packard Automobile Plant —A convincing endorsement of the Kahn System. 


If request is made on your letter head, a copy of ‘* The Typical Factory,” an elaborate b 
describing the Pierce ‘‘ Factory Behind the Car,” will be sent free. Write for copy of ‘* Mills at 
Factories,” and Bulletin No. 5, ‘‘ What Reinforced Concrete Is,” 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


LONDON, ENG. 84 Congress Street, DETROIT TORONTO, CAN 


“Kahn System Standards” is the title of our new handbook of practical calculat ons” 
and application of reinforced concrete. It is the most complete textbook yet issued on the 
subject. Price postpaid $1.50. 
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protects clothes from ink spots cam 
because its simple, common- B¥g 
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ing out from joints and crevices. 
A pen that stays put in a boy’s pocket 
NWS 2 | because of the Clip-Cap. A pen that will 
i ia) ety teach boy or girl neat and orderly habits. yall 
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YES—IT’S JAP=A=LAC! 


There is only one JAP-A-LAC— it is put up in Green Labeled 

cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 
There are 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 
All articles of wood or metal should be JAP-A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed or 

rusty looking. 

Floors, Interior Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andirons, Gas Fixtures and 
a thousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 
Get a can today, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces 
m For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. Allsizes from 15c to $2.50 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, sayto him: "No, thank you; I want what I asked for. Good bye." 
rade with the dealer who gives you what you ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 
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Most imitations and substitutes for tlhe genuine are offered at college centers 
Therefore be sure the pen you purchase is marked ‘"Waterman’s Ideal” 
and guaranteed so by the dealer. All reliable dealers sell the genuine 


L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway,N-Y. 
8B SCHOOL ST,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO. 136 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL 
- 742 MARKET ST,, SAN FRANCISCO. 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


If YOUR dealer does not 
keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10c (except for Gold, 
which ts 25c) to cover cost of 
mailing, and we will send 
FREE Sample, (quarter pint 
can) to any point in the U.S. 


If building, write for our 
complete Finishing Specifica- 
tions. They will be mailed 
free. Our Architectural Green 
Lal amishes are of the 


highest quality. 
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THIRD KIND_OF CLEANLINESS. 


“, Dioxogen Absolute #— \ 
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You can’t say Chiclets | 
too often and if your neighbor- the “Soap and Water” kind. 
hood Druggist or Confectioner }f : Ss 
can’t supply you with this dainty ; 
pearl-gray, candy-covered chewing |] } 
gum when you ask for it, write to us |] 


and we'll send you a packet for a dime. 
The better kind of stores sell Chiclets in 


de = 10c packets and in little bags at : i. trainee. ca eons 
Tpit erceptible cleanser 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. ; Tm 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Nothing else is the same as DIOXOGEN. It bubbles whenever it is cleansing. As 


a mouth wash DIOXOGEN bubbles into tooth cavities, about the teeth, under folds of 

the tongue, thoroughly cleansing the whole mouth. As a gargle, DIOXNOGEN bubbles. 

When applied to open injuries or non-healing tissues, it bubbles. You don’t have to 

“imagine”? that DIOXOGEN is cleansing. You can see it work. You know it is 
cleansing. Its many uses are explained in ‘‘ The Third of Cleanliness’’ in each 

package. DIOXOGEN is sold. only in sealed original packages, three sizes, 25c, 50c 
and 75c. It isnot anew product. You will find it everywhere. : 


SECURED OR FEE ETON 

TENTS RETURNED p Detroit: 

fee report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide E: ad 
‘Engine 


4and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
18, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
# Starts without cranking; no j 7-10 H. P. 


= cams, valves, springs or Proportionate § - ~ : te #6 or ‘rans 
* Motsin er Auto-S arker sprockets. Only 3 moving uum prices. Cyl- Protect Yourself Some dealers may offer you something which they say is ‘the same as’ DIOXOGEN, 
\ parts. All e inders and & Against t is not the same. Don’t be imposed on. Always ask for DIOXOGEN. Demand 
tanta alive S| bearings pistons pf Imposition ne original sealed package bearing thename DIOXOGEN. Imitations of DIOXOGEN / 
babbittedt \ rounds lave a disagreeable odor, turn rank, spoil, are unpleasant to use and sometimes / 
I ~  geed without Batteries. nar geae : é Mb Crank explode. DIOXOGEN hasa clean, wholesome, delightful yy 
No other machine can do it success- Row Boat, f fee shaft drop § / 


4 fully for lack of original patents ow ned Sail Boat, forged 
by us. No twist motion in our drive. Launch. Send for : y’ steel. All B 


No belt or switch necessary. No i i i izes 
a | aad A Bs ca 
J batteries whatever, for make and ail oe ao aT rg rid 


24 break or jump-spark. W 
Bre ict orcas Pale cuaatces'? § | DETROIT ENGINE WORKS —_ SEND FoR 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOG 


7 1g Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., USA. 
LACCRORECECERORORCCHCROCCCOCTHOROTCRUTCC COROT CCE CRC O00 00 08 0.00) 


taste. Itkeeps. Itis pure. It is harmless. 
: 7; 
Gs The Oakland Chemical [iy ‘( y) 
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Saves money for the 
housewife. Money 


saved is as good as 
money made. Use 


_-Save money, — 
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TOASTED 
CORN 
FLAKES 


WOME GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


UK, 1llegg 


TOASTED CORM FLAME CO. 


GATTLE CREEK MICH, 


Toasted Corn Flakes 


always means a good time for the children. Not only good for break- 
fast, but for every meal and between times. 


And you can’t find anything that is betterforthem. You can’t finda 
breakfast food so eagerly relished—so delicious, and distinctive in flavor. 


But be sure you get the genuine. There is only one genuine Toasted 
Corn Flakes; that is Kellogg’s—the kind that ‘‘ won its favor through 
its flavor.’’ In packages as large as the largest—at your grocers. 


Look on the 
package for 7; 4. 
this signature. e ° th 


Toasted Corn Fiake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian trade supplied exclusively by the Battle Creek 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ontario. 
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HEN the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was mulcted a thirty- 
million-dollar fine at the 
ands of Judge Landis in the United 
cates District Court at Chicago, its 
nsibilities may have been wounded 
.more ways than one. It may have suffered fully 
much from a feeling of cruel personal disappoint- 
ent in Judge Landis as from a ‘‘gone feeling” in 
3 pocketbook. Some of its sharpest pangs may 
ave arisen, not from a conviction for rebating, but 
om a conviction that, in defiance of all the laws of 
»spitality, it was being maltreated in the house of 
3 own friends. 
|For who was Judge Landis? Was he a man of 
hom such things might have been expected? Was 
Da radical, a flannel-mouth, a Populist, a Bryan- 
jque near-Populist, a Socialist, a Hearst-while 
Socialist or anything of that kind? Was he a 
nd of the People’? On the contrary, the best- 
fact about him in local politics was that he 
a friend of Colonel Frank C. Lowden, which is a 
ry different thing. 
‘Colonel Lowden is a charming, and an honorable, 
jan. But his personal proclivities do not run in 
direction of making life unhappy for corpora- 
s. Not at all. And Judge Landis, before he 
‘came a judge, managed Colonel Lowden’s cam- 
ign for Governor of Illinois. 
And more than that. The recommendations which 
nt to Washington from Chicago in favor of the 
ypointment of Judge Landis to the Federal bench 
re started on their way largely by men who look 
on trust-busting as an extremely low form of 
usement, somewhat less spectacular than bull- 
g and somewhat more vulgar. 
nd more even than that. Judge Landis, when he 
$ practicing at the bar, was quite successful. He 
a good lawyer. He was a corporation lawyer. 
vas an attorney for the Chicago and Eastern 
Mnois. He was an attorney for the Calumet Elec- 
le Railway Company. He was an attorney for 
e Grand Trunk Railroad. If there was a corpora- 
lawyer anywhere in Chicago it was Mr. Landis. 
th such traditions behind him, something better might have been expected of him. 
the Standard Oil Company is not the only corporation whose confidence in 
n nature is being rudely shaken by events in the United States District Court for 
orthern District of Illinois. 
ge Landis became a judge two years ago. Since that time the Chicago and Alton 
y, the Furniture Trust, the Allis-Chalmers Company and Street’s Western Stable 
ne, among others, have had good cause to doubt the expediency of appointing 
tion lawyers to the bench. 
Judge Landis fined the Alton forty thousand dollars, and also fined two of its promi- 
officials ten thousand dollars apiece for giving rebates to the big packing firm of 
artzchild & Sulzberger. He fined the Furniture Trust forty-three thousand 
rs and entered a decree for its dissolution. 
fave the limit fine of four thousand dollars to the big Allis-Chalmers Company for 
rting foreign laborers under contract. Mr. James H. Eckels was one of the powers 
Allis-Chalmers Company. Mr. Eckels was also president of the Commercial 
al Bank. Mr. Eckels was also a representative of many other large financial 
And, finally, Mr. Eckels was a brother-in-law of Judge Landis’ wife. By 
e, just as by occupation, Judge Landis, before becoming a judge, had related 
to corporations. But the Allis-Chalmers Company came before Judge Landis 
or being a relative but for being a violator of Federal laws. That made a 
e As a relative Judge Landis would have done anything for it that he could. 
aS a judge he fined it everything possible. 


—— 


Tongue-tied Witnesses Made to Speak 


N THE Street’s Western Stable Car Line case Mr. Reichmann, the vice-president of 
; ¢ line, had refused to answer a question put to him by the Interstate Commerce 
mmission. The rebates he was accused of giving were indirect and circuitous. They 
re so indirect and so circuitous that Mr. Reichmann claimed they were not rebates. 
\fge Landis held, however, that inasmuch as they finally arrived in the pocketbook 
le shipper their route in approaching that destination might be disregarded. 
ichmann was directed to give the Interstate Commerce Commission an answer, 
e language used by the Court was such as to saturate Mr. Reichmann with the 
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enesaw Mountain Landis 


AND HIS ALTITUDINOUS FINE 
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idea that hereafter, in all matters con- 
nected even remotely with rebates, he 
would do well always to speak when he 
was spoken to. 

All these corporations, from the Oil 
Trust down to the Furniture Trust, 
would like to know what Judge Landis has got against 
them. As a matter of fact, he hasn’t got anything 
against them. He is simply being a judge. He is 
simply applying the Constitution and the statutes 
impartially, though with great zeal, to any back that 
is bared before him. When he was a corporation 
lawyer he was a corporation lawyer. Now that he is 
a judge heisa judge. That is all. 

They say that when he became a judge he happened 
to run across some of his corporation friends. They 
congratulated him. He thanked them for their ex- 
pressions of good will, but he also spoke a few addi- 
tional words that were in the nature of a pathetic 
farewell. He had worked with them. Welland good. 
It had been very pleasant. But now he was a judge. 
Things had changed. He hoped they would still con- 
tinue to be friends. But heno longer had any clients. 
He was now a judge. It was all very sad. And it 
has turned out to be even sadder than was anticipated. 

There was a bishop once in Chicago who used to 
talk about the ‘‘loneliness of the episcopate.” <A 
bishop had impartial duties to perform and he could 
have no friends. Judge Landis will be able to talk 
about the “‘loneliness of the judiciary” before long, 

Nevertheless, Judge Landis is not an anti- 
corporation judge. He is not hostile to corporations 
any more than he is friendly to them. If the law had 
been in favor of the Standard Oil Company it would 
have been acquitted. The law happened to be against 
itandit wasconvicted. Judge Landis’ opinions, when 
he is on the bench, are those of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, plus the fifteen amendments to 
the Constitution since adopted, plus all the unrepealed 
acts of Congress down to the adjournment of the last 
session. These, and no more. He isa judge. 

And how he does enjoy being a judge! Nobody 
in the United States, not even Theodore Roosevelt, 
enjoys his job more thoroughly. 

When Judge Landis is established in his official chair on his official dais in the Federal 
Building in Chicago, he is one of the most official sights in the world. 


Small in Stature, Thinner than Voltaire, But —— 


LMOST any Federal court is impressive. Federal judges have long since learned how 
to hedge themselves about with a dignity more than royal. In almost every Federal 
court there is an atmosphere of latent, irresistible power calculated to shake the nerves. 
It is curious that it should be se. Personally, Judge Landis looks as if he weighed 
not much more than a hundred pounds. It is due to something transcending the 
physical that officially he looks as if he might weigh in the neighborhood of a ton. 

His personal unofficial stature is about five feet six inches. He is meagre to the point 
of emaciation. Nobody since Voltaire has been so thin. But the current of vitality 
that courses through his frame is marvelously intense. He never sleeps on the bench 
and nobody ever sleeps in his courtroom. He snaps and sparkles every moment. He 
is what is known outside of Federal courtrooms as a live wire. And the voltage of the 
current that runs through him seems to be proportioned inversely to his cross-section. 
He is as vivid as he is frail. 

He has on his head a mass of black hairs intertwined with an additional mass of hairs 
that are perfectly white. These two masses, each of them sufficient for anybody else’s 
needs, form an immense shock which is parted on the right side. The larger of the 
two sections formed by this division falls down in a swoop over his forehead and twirls 
back upward from a line drawn just above his eyes. The amplitude of his hair has 
always been characteristic of him, and the grayness of it began a long while since, 
although even to-day he is only forty-one years old. 

His eyes are of a curious color which may, perhaps, be best described as an agate- 
brown. His complexion is a dead brown. He would be still browner if he had more 
blood to accentuate the pigment of his skin. As things are, he looks rather pale. His 
nose is long and his lips are firm-set. 

He has two distinct habits when he is hearing a case. In the first place, he drinks 
water incessantly from a glass which he is always refilling from a pitcher which is always 
being replenished by an attendant. In the second place, he takes his little black-corded 
eyeglasses off his nose, waves them in his hand, turns his head to one side, looks at 
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the courtroom out of the corner of his eye, leans over his 
desk and begins to ask questions. The traditions of the 
Federal bench are far from suffering diminution in the per- 
son of Judge Landis. Physically, he would afford a poor 
mark for a squirrel-hunter, but officially it is impossible to 
aim at Northern Illinois and miss him. 

Nevertheless, when he is off the bench, there is no man 
more unofficial. He appears in the door of his chambers, 
a little brown wheat-stalk of a man, and advances across 
the room eagerly to meet the people who are waiting to 
see him. He likes people. He likes to talk to them. He is 
familiar with them, though they are never familiar with 
him. Back in Logansport, Indiana, he talked to every- 
body and inquired about everybody’s health until, even 
as a young man, he was generally known as ‘‘Squire.”’ 
To-day, in his chambers, he is exactly what he used to be 
in Logansport. 

He has a curious habit of holding hands. He will hold 
a man’s hand all the way through the conversation. 
“Mighty glad to see you. Yes, indeed. Used to know 
your brother twenty years ago. Oh! Can’t do it. Cer- 
tainly not. Surprised you should ask me to do it. No 
judge should do a thing like that. No man who knew 
what he was asking would ask it. Good-by. Mighty glad 
to have seen you.” 


Tempered Justice for Petty Offenders 


URING all of this he has held the man’s hand grasped 

tightly in hisown. And he has been especially affection- 

ate when he was telling him that he had made an improper 

request. The man takes his leave with a respect for the 

judge who refused his request and a liking for the man 
who held his hand. 

Judge Landis’ democratic temperament is particularly 
in evidence when he is hearing criminal cases. He is ex- 
ceptional among Federal judges in that he applies to petty 
criminals the same method of procedure that is applied 
to juvenile delinquents by Judge Lindsey, of Denver, and 
by Judge Mack, of Chicago. 

“T am sending you to the penitentiary,” says Judge 
Landis to a post-office clerk who has opened letters and 
stolen their contents. ‘‘You have betrayed your trust. 
You have stolen a hundred dollars. You were getting 
eighty dollars a month. You have a wife and four 
children. You ought to have remembered them. But, 
when you get out of the penitentiary, you come to me. I 
will get you a job. I will help you to start again.” 

And Judge Landis does get him a job and does help him 
to start again. Among his most valued possessions are 
the letters he receives from men who have slipped and 
fallen, but who are climbing back into reputability through 
the assistance he has given them. He regards a judge not 
only as a man whose duty it is to punish wrongdoers, but 
also as a man whose privilege it is to give wrongdoers an 
opportunity and a possibility of doing right. 

He once tried a post-office employee who furnished his 
own horse and buggy for the carrying of the mails and who 
drove that horse and buggy all day, and who, at the end of 
the month, got twenty-five dollars. This man had opened 
a letter and had rifled it. Judge Landis made inquiries 
about his salary, and then said: ‘‘The real criminal in this 
case, Mr. District Attorney, is the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

Judge Landis knows human beings and he has a re- 
markable felicity in picking out people to trust. He once 
sentenced a man to imprisonment and then gave him two 
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Autumn is in the mountains! 
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months to go out and earn something for his wife and 
children before serving his term. The man got a job, 
earned eight weeks’ salary, handed it over to his wife, and 
then reported for incarceration. 

“T’ll let you go,” says Judge Landis to some other 
poverty-stricken, family-supporting wretch —‘‘T’ll let-you 
go. The case against you is not very clear. But you have 
an engagement with me at ten o'clock on the tenth of next 
November and you have another engagement with me at 
ten o’clock on the tenth of next January. Mind you keep 
them.” 

And the man does keep them. Judge Landis is his own 
probation officer and he paroles his criminals to himself. 
He looks after them. He follows their subsequent careers 
with personal interest and with personal assistance. He 
has a deep, instinctive sympathy for the man who sees his 
wife and children suffering and who commits a minor mis- 
demeanor in order to help them. He does not allow this 
man to evade the law. He gives him the punishment that 
the law prescribes. But he sees to it that he gets not only 
punishment but help, such help as will make future punish- 
ment unnecessary. 

Part of Judge Landis’ humanity in cases of this kind is 
perhaps to be attributed to the variety of his own personal 
experiences. He has done all sorts of things and seen all 
sorts of people. 

He came from Ohio to Indiana when he was nine years 
old. His father had been a military surgeon in the Civil 
War and had been struck by a spent twelve-pound cannon- 
ball at the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, in Georgia, in 1864. 
From this incident the Judge, born two years later, in 
1866, derives his name. 

From the age of ten to the age of fourteen, in Logans- 
port, Indiana, Kenesaw Mountain Landis was a newsboy. 
Then he was a grocery clerk. Then he was a railway-yard 
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THE RUSSET DAYS 


By LOUISE M. PALEY 
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and blue; 


And Indian summer’s stealing up the quiet, shaded canons 


The plains are sere and yellow, 
The foothills flaunt their red and gold, the peaks their white 
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clerk at Indianapolis. Then he wasa stenographer. T 
he was an official reporter for the Lake County Cir 
Court at Crown Point. Then he was a clerk in the office 
the Secretary of State of Indiana. And then he w 
admitted to the Indiana bar. t 

Having been admitted to the bar, Mr. Landis came t 
Chicago to study law. He was graduated from the Unior 
College of Law, but he soon left Chicago in order to go ti 
Washington. From 1893 to 1895 he was private secretary 
to Walter Q. Gresham, Mr. Gresham then being Secretary 
of State for Grover Cleveland. When Mr. Gresham die¢ 
Mr. Landis came back to Chicago. 

Twelve years have elapsed since that time. For ten 0 
those years Mr. Landis was a corporation lawyer. Fo 
two of them he has been a Federal judge. Shortly afte 
his appointment one of his corporation friends wanderec 
into his courtroom wearing an overcoat. ‘‘I suppose,’ 
he said, ‘‘that I oughtn’t to wear an overcoat in you 
presence.” 

“You wait till I get my court running,” said Judg 
Landis jokingly, ‘‘and I’ll make you take off your shoes,’ 
Figuratively speaking, this demonstration of respect ha 
already been offered to Judge Landis by the representa 
tives of a large number of officially and conventionall; 
“arrogant” corporations. i 


A Bad Man to Try to Bully 
F THE attorneys of the Standard Oil Company hac 
studied Judge Landis’ character more carefully they 
wouldn’t have tried to intimidate him by talking abou 
the actions of his court in the same sentence with ‘“‘th 
gossip of the street”’ and ‘‘the charges of the mob.”’ Th 
little brown brother from Indiana was not bowled over by 
these phrases. They hit him, but the only sign of thei 
having hit him was that they rebounded into the court 
room with redoubled momentum. They came home t 
roost. Judge Landis said that he ‘‘waived’’ the ‘‘studie 
insolence”’ of counsel, but, nevertheless, he took occasio1 
to remark that the man who violates the anti-rebate pro 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Law ‘‘ wounds societ; 
more deeply than does he who counterfeits coins or steal 
letters from the mail.’”’ This method of ‘‘waiving” th 
“studied insolence”’ of counsel does not encourage ‘‘studie 
insolence.” 
When the career of Judge Landis as a corporation lawye 
is compared with his career as a judge, one is reminded o 
the famous and pathetic story of Thomas 4 Becket an 
King Henry the Second as related in all histories of Eng 
land. Thomas 4 Becket, being Chancellor of England, i 
the service of Henry the Second, was regarded by him a 
an admirable official. He therefore determined to mak 
him Archbishop of Canterbury. The Church was trouble 
some, just as nowadays the law is occasionally trouble 
some, and Henry thought that a good royal official lik 
Thomas 4 Becket would make an admirable |interprete 
of the laws of the church in all matters connected witl 
the Crown. But no sooner had Thomas 4 Becket bee 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury than he showe 
himself just as good a churchman as he had pre 
viously been a royalist. In the space of about a year h 


became the most famous stickler for ecclesiastical pre 
rogatives that England had up to that time or has sine 
produced. The royalist Thomas & Becket became th 
staunchest and most aggressive churchman in Englis! 
history. The king was deeply pained. And there ar 
also some pained corporations in the Middle West to-day 
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To wear her gayest colors—now that summer wears the rue. 


II 


All along the riverside she’s trailed her skirts of russet; 
She’s touched the shrinking aspen-trees and set them all aglow, 
And her soft and tender presence has cradled into dreamland 
The snowy peaks and open plains where Western breezes blow. 


qr 


To linger there in autumn with the silence sweet and golden! 
To listen to the river and to watch its rippling play! 

Ah! that were health and plenty and all that is worth while here, 
But—Life has other things to do and Eden’s far away. 
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WNT, OF BOSTON 


How He Turned the Trick with the Turbine 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


. “That Cérliss Won’t Ever Stand an Overload Strain” 

INTHROP Emerson Browne, of Boston, out of 

W a job, made a strike for one from Consolidated 
Traction. 

He sat in the anteroom of James Connaughton’s offices 
‘or ten days, waiting for the ear of Consolidated’s General 
Manager.- There was a private secretary to the G. M., 
whom Browne came to hate worse than poison, who 
seemed to take a fiendish delight in making a man, out of 
work and nearly out of funds, kick his heels on a bench 
oetween a line of committees asking favors of the big road, 
zheap politicians who wanted easy jobs for their relatives, 
and unshaven men with great ideas and little cash. But 
ais hour did come, and he went into Jim Connaughton’s 
zreat private office fearlessly, a personal letter from his 
nother to the General Manager crunched tightly between 
ais fingers. 

Connaughton was in seventeen different kinds of temper. 
Two machines in Beverly Docks, his biggest generating- 
station, had gone out at dawn, left his road stranded 
during its morning rush hours, and a public feeling, always 
against it, brought to a new state of indignation. Every 
time a machine went out a high-priced man went out soon 
after. This time two were burned, not enough juice com- 
ng from them to run an electric fan, and Jim Connaughton 
zould only figure out one head that he could spare for the 
executioner at just this time. 

Ralston must go. Beverly Docks was always falling 
down, and Kingsley, who was Ralston’s assistant, could 
dave a try at the big power-station. He could move 
Robertson from Bloomfield Street into Kingsley’s old 
ob, and, if he had only hold of another engineer who could 
ell an electric plant from any other sort of vegetation, 
he'd fire Robertson on general principles. These kid elec- 
tricians were a bad lot. They always knew a whole lot 
hat Connaughton didn’t know, and that was hardly fair, 
alter a man had been self-made and had pulled himself 
up by his own bootstraps into a $1000-a-month job. He 
turned upon the newcomer in his office fiercely. 

“What kin I do for ye this lovely mornin’?’’ he asked 
with a tinge of sarcasm. 

t ‘oung Browne shoved his letter toward the G. M. and 


F «y? m Browne—Browne, of Boston.” 
_ “Boston it is, and God’s own country that cityis.”’ Old 
onnaughton was Boston Irish. He glanced as over 
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the letter. ‘‘I remember your mother well, and I dare say 
you're a good sort, if ye’ve got her style.’’ His tone hard- 
ened. ‘‘You’re out of work? Well, Winthrop, ye’ve come 
to the right place. Consolidated’s a clearing-house for the 
jobless. We’re a regular employment agency at all times 
of the year for nice jobs with high pay and little work. 
What can you do?” 

*‘Anything.”’ 

“JT begun with the Consolidated driving a bobtail 
through Baker Street.” 

‘‘And you'd like to start me in on a car platform? 
game.”’ 

‘No, that’s not necessary these days, Winthrop. Con- 
solidated’s buyin’ education at high prices. We might 
make you a power superintendent.” 

“Blectricity’s my line.” 

“‘Blectricity’s the very heart of this road. The Super- 
intendent of Power has got to know more than the Presi- 
dent and the General Manager together to hold his job; 
and I’ve known the day when about all they asked 
of a Superintendent of Power on this line was that 
he could buy oats, be an artist with the currycomb, use 
horse liniment on the motors to cure’em of the glanders an’ 
—what do you know about power-stations, boy?” 

“Sheff, 94; three years in the tupenny tube, and I’ve 
been off in the wilds of Germany studying turbine en- 
gines.”’ 

“Turbine engines? What’s them?” 

‘‘You’ll know in ten years, Mr. Connaughton. They’re 
the steam power of the future, almost the steam power of 
the present. One of them is just like a steamer’s screw, 
only with about one hundred and fifty blades, so close 
together that you could hardly put your finger between 
them. You put this big windmill arrangement in a tight- 
fitting case, turn on your steam and there’s your engine; 
no waste movement there.” 

Jim Connaughton smiled indulgently at Browne. 

“‘T always did like enthusiasm in a young man,”’ said he. 
“Tt’s an asset. An’, while I ain’t so apt to think that we’re 
going to scrap our big Corlisses in an instant, still I’m old 
enough in this business to realize that, when a man’s too 
old to come to new ideas, he’s too old to run Consolidated. 
I might be interested in them—them—what did you call 
‘em, Winthrop?” 

‘“‘Turbines,’’ said Browne. 

After that their talk was short and concerned itself 
with details, what was expected of Browne and just what 
Browne might expect of Consolidated. Browne could 
start in at Bloomfield Street as a sort of general assistant 
to Robertson, and, if he made good, he could have Robert- 
son’s job, who would be fired in order to make the men 
and the engines who go out keep a balance. Browne was 
not told all these details. The G. M. told him to hustle 
down to Bloomfield Street, keep his eyes open, work like 
a mule, and there would be a fair chance of his keeping 
his job six months. Bloomfield Street was not so bad, 
after all. Beverly Docks with a row of generators could 
chew out 14,000 horse-power, but Bloomfield Street, which 
was Consolidated’s only other power-station, had two 
giant Corliss generators that were rated at 2500 horse- 
power each, and frequently ran 3000 horse-power on a 
pinch. 

Browne made good in the big brick station. Robertson 
was fired on schedule in sixty days’ time, and the young 
man from Boston realized that he was in command. 
Bloomfield Street was not all that he might desire. Hach 
of his predecessors, in vain hope of holding permanently 
to his job and getting close to Jim Connaughton’s good 
side, had worked the life out of its two big Corliss units. 
Browne began wondering when one of the twins would 
play tricky with him and throw his job out of the window 
into the river. Then he made a resolve that he would get 
ahead of the worn-out machinery, and he built himself 
a drafting-table in a corner of his office back of the 
switchboard, bought some materials at his own expense, 
and, night after night, for nearly a month, while the twins 
were on their good behayior, he busied himself, thrown 
across his drafting-table. When he was done he sought 
Jim Connaughton, a roll of half-dirty tracings in hand, and 
this was about what he said to the G. M.: 

“Those two Corlisses I have down there in the old 
station are as bad as you said, and a good deal worse. I 
don’t propose to have either of them go out, and get fired 
myself, Mr. Connaughton, if I can help it. I think you 
had better fire that Number Two machine. She’s getting 
worse every day, and some day she is going out—going so 
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far out that we’ll never get a bit of the juice out of her 
again.” 

“What do you propose to do, Winthrop?” asked the 
General Manager. 

‘‘T’ve drawn a turbine, and there are one or two places 
in this country already where they can build them for us. 
We'll start on a baby in the first place, a 5000 horse-power 
affair.” 

“See here, Winthrop, we haven’t a unit at Beverly 
Docks that does more than 3500.” 

“Oh, I’m going to make Beverly Docks a sort of second 
fiddle to Bloomfield Street,’’ assuredly laughed back the 
superintendent of that plant, ‘‘in spite of all the dude 
fixings they’ve got down there now.” 

Connaughton was not convinced, but he took the 
tracings and said that he’d refer them to Kelsey, who was 
the mechanical expert of Consolidated. Young Browne 
thought old Kelsey a fossil, and he anticipated the verdict 
that would be forthcoming from that referendum. The 
verdict was slow in coming and Browne, finally, had to 
hurry it. Then Kelsey sent the sheaf of plans back to 
Connaughton marked ‘‘N.G.,” and, by way of further com- 
ment, added something about Browne’s design for a tur- 
bine generator looking like a sewing-machine. 

“You see what the old man says about it,” said the 
General Manager to his superintendent from Bloomfield 
Street. 

‘“‘That doesn’t make it so, does it?”’ 

Jim Connaughton laughed heartily. 

‘‘Not by a whole lot,’ he replied. ‘‘In fact, the very 
fact that Kelsey has turned it down is a point in its favor. 
I remember once that he went on record against mechan- 
ical stokers, spluttered around against them for six months, 
and, a year after that, we put them on every fire-hole, and 
they’re still doing the trick there.”’ 

Browne leaned almost out of his chair and across the 
broad centre-table of the G. M. 

“‘T thought you wouldn’t necessarily take Kelsey’s off- 
hand throwdown on a scheme I’ve worked over as hard as 
I’ve worked over this. Why, I’d stake my job against Mr. 
Kelsey’s on the success of that engine. If the engine 
makes good, I’ve made good; if it doesn’t, you can fire me 
without further notice, and I’ll consider you’ve been much 
too good to me. I want a whack at our power situation 
with that turbine.” 

Connaughton smiled at him. 

“You know, Winthrop, that I’m inclined toward the 
idea, despite Kelsey. I’ve been down to New York with 
your plans and seen some of the sharks there and over in 
Pittsburg, and I’m inclined to give you a try. Don’t 
worry about the results. If that engine doesn’t do what 
you promise, you'll go fast enough.” 

After a while, Browne left his superior and went into the 
outer office, where there were more than a benchful of 
committees asking favors of the big road, cheap politicians 
who wanted easy jobs for their relatives, and unshaven 
men with great ideas and little cash. As he passed down 
the line in front of these, thinking of how short a time 
before he had been of them, he heard Connaughton calling 
him to the sacred area back of the swinging baize door. 

“T seen you at the Lyceum las’ night,” said the G. M. 
with a shrewd look at the engineer. 

“T go to the theatre once in a great while, Mr. Con- 
naughton. I enjoy it.” 

“You seemed to be after enjoyin’ it las’ evenin’, Mr. 
Browne. That was a nice-lookin’ lass you had with you. 
One of old Pete Blakeley’s girls, wasn’t it?”’ 

Browne reddened to the roots of his hair. 

“Tt was the youngest Miss Blakeley, Mr. Connaughton.” 

“Well, it’s none of my business who it is, is what you 
meant to say, Winthrop. Well, it is and it ain’t. Girls is 
all right in their own good time, and Pete Blakeley’s girls 
ought to have more than an ordinary lot 0’ good sense. 
But, Winthrop, don’t you make the mistake some of our 
bright young men have made before your day. Don’t try 
to float too many tails to your kite. I want you to put 
your mind right down on that turbine-engine proposition. 
You make that engine your girl. See? I guess you gather 
the drift of what I’m gettin’ at. I’m trying to save you 
the hour when the boys out in the outer office there’ll be 
saying, ‘The new Number Two machine at Bloomfield 
Street went out yesterday, and Winthrop Emerson Browne, 
of Boston, went out with it.’”’ 

After which Browne dryly thanked the General Manager 
for his advice, buckled down to final plans, and, after that, 
the construction of the new turbo, taking good care never 


to be with Mary Blakeley within even a possible eyeshot 
of old man Connaughton. It was slow work and some 
months before he had the turbo installed in the engine- 
room of Bloomfield Street and ready for the critical eyes of 
the G. M. The old man hurried down there one day in his 
automobile. 

“You don’t tell me that we’ve spent $100,000 of Con- 
solidated’s good cash in buyin’ that length of sewer-pipe?”’ 
he gasped. ‘‘I could have bought power for the old Baker 
Street line for ten years for that money.” 

Browne stood by the side of the black engine and laughed 
at Connaughton. 

‘‘And this old baby,’ he retorted, ‘‘without any outside 
help, could run four Baker Street lines for twenty years. 
There’s a little economical figuring for you, Mr. Con- 
naughton.” 

“Well, you tune her up, Winthrop, an’ perhaps I’ll 
think better of the sewing-machine, as Mr. Kelsey calls 
her.”’ 

“‘She’s new and we'll only choke out the five thousand 
that her brass rate-plate here calls for to-day. But you 
give me a fortnight—those Pittsburg folks turned out as 
pretty a machine for us as you ever saw— 
and we’ll show you some running.”’ 

Winthrop Browne could not make good on 
that promise to old man Connaughton. Three 
days later he stumbled on the staging about 
the new engine, and fell headlong to the floor. 
When they picked him up, he was found to be 
more than a little bruised, and the ambulance 
surgeon who came hurrying to the station 
said that he had fractured his arm. So they 
carried him back to his boarding-place, and 
there it was that Connaughton found him a 
few hours later. 

‘‘T’ll be out of here in a day or two,” smiled 
Browne feebly from his bed, ‘‘and get down to 
the station and just show you how that Number 
Two engine can hump when she has to hump.” 

Connaughton lifted his hand. 

‘‘T’vea letter here from a worried an’ anxious 
mother of yourn, Winthrop, an’ she says she 
can’t get over here for three or four days. 
There’s an event comin’ off at your sister’s 
some one o’ these days, and wimmen-folks are 
pretty busy in your family. She asks me to 
take good care of you, an’ good care of you 
means that you won’t go down to that station 
in a week, or two weeks, or three weeks—not 
until I get good and ready to let you go back 
there. We're not a-goin’ to trust invalids 
to run our units.” 

The General Manager moved away from 
Browne’s bed as if he really meant to threaten 
him by giving him one of his terrific glances, 
but Browne hardly paid much attention to 
what he said. He was still weak, and his 
bandaged arm pained him a great deal. Con- 
naughton was over by the window and, noticing 
a potted, flowering plant there, fingered the 
card that was attached to it. He placed his 
eyeglasses half-way down his nose, and with 
some difficulty read the card. 

“So it’s Miss Mary Blakeley, is it?’ he said. 
‘I see you’ve been breaking orders, Winthrop.” 

The sick man started to raise himself upon 
his good elbow to explain, until Connaughton 
by a look ordered him to remain still. Con- 
naughton’s orders, even when they were 
unspoken, were obeyed. Browne sank prone 
upon his pillow. 

“You didn’t suppose for a minute, Mr. 
Connaughton,” said he gravely, ‘‘that I would 
ever let as nice a girl as Miss Mary Blakeley get past 
me, did you?” 

But whatever Connaughton supposed he didn’t remark, 
for he turned on Browne quickly and said: 

“The doctor told me when I come here not to irritate 
you by talking.” 


It is hard for a man to sleep when his body is filled with 
racking pains that come from a fractured and abnormally 
unruly arm, and whose head is filled with waking dreams 
of a wonderful engine, the creation of his own mind, a 
child to which he is praying to be quickly taken. Winthrop 
Browne lay flat on his back on his hard, little iron bed, 
gazing at a monotonous ceiling all day long, and then, 
seemingly, all night long, too. Once, after a night wherein 
he had heard his little marine clock strike each hour, it 
seemed to him that the dawn came unusually early for a 
time of year when the sun, like many of the rest of us, 
rises late a-mornings. The ceiling became plashed with 
red and pink reflections, and Browne had finally to rouse 
himself from drowsiness before he realized that there must 
bea fire somewhere in the town. Byagood dealof exertion 
he raised himself to the window. A huge conflagration was 
in progress. It sent its heat and its light back against the 
buildings that rose street upon street in hilly Tremont and 
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made a thousand windows glare in reflection. Browne 
could have read a finely-printed newspaper by the light. 
His was a back room, and an unfriendly wing of the house 
hid the location of the fire from him. He wondered 
vaguely for a moment where the big fire was. 

Beverly Docks! F 

Beverly Docks lay just in the path to send those deep 
shadows in such angles, and Browne had told Connaughton 
a long time ago that his biggest generating-station was a 
bad fire risk, old construction, plenty of woodwork and 
exposed metal framing, open shafts, no firewalls—all a 
chance for a great, big blaze. And, with Beverly Docks 
gone, think of the load that would be thrown on Bloomfield 
Street! And the new engine was new and not ready to be 
warmed up to anything like real work. 

He jumped to the telephone that stood upon his table. 
Off came the receiver and he shouted into the instrument 
without delay: 

“Give me 3400 Centre; Consolidated Traction, you 
know.” 

But Central did not know; the instrument was mute, 
and Browne threw the unoffending thing to the floor with 


DRAWN BY HARVEY T. DUN 


“Say, Boy,’’ He Half Whispered, 
Half Shouted in the Messenger’s 
Ear, ‘ Where’s the Fire?” 


an oath as he realized that Connaughton and the doctor 
had between them connived to have the instrument dis- 
connected. No way of locating that big blaze that kept 
sending its reflections more brightly than before. More 
engines were hurrying through the streets and down the 
hills, and Winthrop Emerson Browne absolutely helpless 
in suchanemergency! Of course, it might not be Beverly 
Docks; it might be one of the great terminal elevators of 
the T & S. system, Landis & Clark’s shoe factories, or 
any one of a half-dozen great industries that gathered on 
the water-front, but Browne felt a conviction that it 
must be Beverly Docks; and, with Beverly Docks gone, 
what wouldn’t old man Connaughton ask of Bloomfield 
Street? 

The commotion of the telephone clattering to the floor 
awakened his nurse, and she came hurrying to his room. 
When she came, she said that she hadn’t the slightest idea 
what was burning, and apparently not even the slightest 
desire to discover what. She bundled him into bed and 
besought him to sleep, as if sleep were a possibility with 
ruddy reflections stealing past the sides of the heavy 
shades she so quickly drew, with fire apparatus banging 
past the house for hours, with the possibility that Beverly 
Docks was gone and Jim Connaughton would be asking 
Bloomfield Street to carry Consolidated’s awful pulling-load. 
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It was toward night before Winthrop Browne el 
his careful watchers and got in touch with the 
world. Miss Simmons, his nurse, was downstairs gi 
report of his condition over the telephone to an inte 
Miss Mary Blakeley, and A. D. T. 187 blew into the gj 
man’s room at the psychological moment with a gr 
box of flowers from that same young woman. Brow 
caught 187 with his free good arm. It was the first d 
that his regular flowers had been of secondary importan 

“Say, boy,” he half whispered, half shouted in t 
messenger’s ear, ‘‘where’s the fire?” 

No. 187 drew away from Winthrop Emerson Brow 
with an expression of disgust. 

‘Quit yer kiddin’!” he said disdainfully. ‘‘I’m too: 
to stand for stringin’.”’ : 

But Browne only drew the boy nearer him and folde 
greenback against his palm. ; 

“‘T’ve got sort of a bum arm, 187,’’ he remarked cor 
dentially, ‘‘and that’s my excuse for being twelve hon 
behind the news. You’d been about crazy yourself 
you’d heard the engines tooting down by here all nig 
and wondering what on earth was afire, and a crank o 
doctor and another crank of a nurse to ke 
real news from you. Tell me quick, bef 
she comes back.” . 

The boy threw himself upon the edge 
Browne’s bed. : 

“Gee, but you’re in hard luck!” he g; 
sympathetically, ‘‘for you clean missed t 
biggest fire in the town in ten years. It ¥ 
great. Why, boss, they thought they’d ha 
to dynamite oncet or twicet to keep it fre 
spreading. They had all the reserve engir 
out. They 3 h 

‘““What burned, 187?” 7 

“Oh, that wasn’t much. It was the ¢ 
power-house of the Consolidated down | 
Beverly Docks. Nobody cares much abo 
that, for no one in Tremont’s apt to care mu 
what jhappens to the old Consolidated. Bi 
say, you ought to seen it when that rear w. 
in the alley fell and a : 

But Browne did not hear the boy. Hew 
already contriving how he could escape his j 
and get to the relief of Bloomfield Street. — 


Old Jim Connaughton, General Manager 
Consolidated, looking twenty years older th 
the day before, sat at his great centre-des 
swearing like a trooper and viciously denyi 
himself to a long line of callers who waited 
the anteroom. Around him hung the hea 
aroma of burnt wood and molten metal, } 
clothes were torn and soiled, his collar, 2 
front and face black with smut and di 
There were muddy streaks under his pu 
eyes, for Nature had conquered tired a 
exhausted Jim Connaughton twice this aft 
noon, and had reduced his iron mind to su 
mission while she made him refresh himself | 
putting his head in his arms and making | 
cry like a child. He was not crying now, w 
Jim Connaughton. He was shouting to | 
private secretary at the far end of the big roo 

‘Tell those reporters I don’t know what 
loss is, and don’t care. I’ve had sometk 
else to do to-day than figure fire losses. 
you get the Edison people? What! they e 
give us but 4000? Why, tell them that a 
a drop in the bucket. Why, we won‘t b 
to get folks up the hills and home to suy 
on that. That will take every bit of 19, 
horse-power. Why, they’ve been poun 
us for six months on our facilities, and this will ka 
the whole business higher than a kite and we’ll all 
out a-flying. Tell Edison they’ll have to give us bet 
than that 4000 during the rush hours.” Hi 

The secretary busied himself with the telephone wh 
old Jim talked with C. K. Blagdell, the veteran pres 
of the road, who had just come into him. Mr. Blag 
clothing was immaculate, but there were many lines 
worry across his brow. 

‘“‘Do the best you can, Jim, but don’t worry,” he 
‘How are we going to pull them up the hill to-night 

“We'll try and get them up in relays, with Bloon 
Street to do all the work. We’ll give a little powe 
and a little power there, and if the Edison people d 
decent by us we’ll get them home somehow; but it’ 
bad business at the best. I’ve wired to Westingho 
temporary generators; they’l] send them through bys 
train to-night. They’ll be helping out in four or five da; 
It’ll be bad enough till then.” 

Connaughton’s secretary, receiver in hand, addressed t? 
two men. 


o’clock, when they’re off their peak load and the dov 
stores and offices are turning out their lights. The 
they can’t spare us more than 4000 during the eveni} 


h. Donnelly, down at Bloomfield 
set, says he’ll run Browne’s turbine 
to her rating and give you 7500 or 
0 from that station. He don’t dare 
that new engine, with that old 
ing and without Browne, beyond her 


Tell him not to run any risks with 
se engines. They’re all we got now. 
ish I had young Browne down there 
, minute.” 
J’ll send a messenger around to his 
se for him,”’ suggested the secretary. 
Not on your life. He’sstill a mighty 
-boy. That’s the reason I’ve tried to 
p the fire from him all day.” 
talston, Connaughton’s assistant, 
1e hurrying up to the big desk. 
Winthrop Browne’s on my wire; 
ldn’t get yours. Says he’s at Bloom- 
1 Street, and he’ll stay there and see 
thing through till we’re off the peak 
ee 
onnaughton started from his chair. 
The young whelp!” he sputtered. 
1 get down there this moment and 
1 him home to bed.” 
{e drew on his coat and hurried down 
elevator to his big, red touring- 
that stood at the curb. A young 
nan, evidently in some distress, her 
se’s costume half-hidden by a heavy 
m-coat, tried to stop him for a word 
1 him, but he did not recognize her and swept past 
saying: 
Tl see you a little later, ma’am. I can’t stop now for 
thing.” 
ninstant after the big, sputtering car was far down the 
‘through the gathering shadows of night, twisting and 
ling at mad speed through Tremont’s busy streets, on 
way to Bloomfield Street station. The traffic police- 
i knew old Jim Connaughton, and helped give him a 
2 pathway, the motormen on all the cars of the crippled 
way slowly poking their way up the heavy hills dimly 
ned that some new crisis had arisen—that was why the 
man was crowding past them at a speed not ordinarily 
wn to him. 
rowne had had Donnelly at his desk. He had made a 
job of improvising a sling for that half-knit arm and 
inelly, who had wound armatures until his touch was 
acile as a woman’s, was bettering the apparatus. But 
ithrop Browne was not thinking of his arm, despite the 
iges it all the time sent through his body. 
‘You'll pick the coal, Donnelly, and keep only your best 
1 stoking over the peak load. What’s the turbo doing 
‘? Six thousand. Oh, she’ll do a lot better than that. 
's only limbering up now. Her rating? I know her 
ng and, Donnelly, I know what that engine can do. 
h our old Corliss and the 4000 the Edison folks give 
ve’ll run the line and get folks home to their suppers 
tight. You give me the steam, every pound of it that 
can crowd out of the old teapots, and I’ll give them the 
e. We'll give them a little here and there for the next 
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“I’m Boss of This Power-House” 


fifteen minutes, and then we’l]l start them all a-going. 
Say, Donnelly, give me a lift with my coat. I’m mighty 
awkward with it.” 

When old Jim Connaughton reached Bloomfield Street, 
almost exhausted because of his terrific ride down from 
his office, he took a look into Browne’s office, hoping he’d 
find that young scamp there and tell him just what he 
thought of such rattle-headed asininity. But Browne was 
not there, and the G. M. pushed ahead into the engine- 
room. The place was all aglitter and alight with hissing 
arcs. Close by was the beautiful great Corliss, lithe and 
clean-limbed, ponderous and muscular, its shaft thrusting 
and returning with an almost musical rhythm, eccentrics 
careening and snapping, governors, flywheels and genera- 
tors spinning at a terrific rate, grinding out 2500 horse- 
power. 

Browne’s turbine was a third the size of the Corliss 
engine. It looked like the sewing-machine that Kelsey 
had dubbed it in the first plans, and there was hardly 
evidence of motion in engine or generator. It was low, 
and black, and long, and gave no evidence of the great load 
it was carrying. By it leaned young Browne, himself, 
carelessly clothed, his injured arm hung in an improvised 
sling made from a bandanna handkerchief, his face flushed 
with the excitement of the moment. 

“T thought I told you to stay in bed!”’ yelled old Con- 
naughton at him, long before he reached him. 

Browne laughed a feeble laugh. 

““You’re boss uptown. I’m boss of this power-house, 
and this power-house is all Consolidated’s got, and I’m 


trying to make it pull the trick through. 
Unless you fire me out of my job you 
can’t come down here and interfere with 
me at a time when I’m as busy as I am 
now.” 

The General Manager gasped. Before 
he could answer, Browne was talking to 
him. 

“Look here, Mr. Connaughton. You 
wouldn’t have thought this engine good 
for 7500 horse, would you? She’s doing 
that this minute. She will be doing more 
than that within a few minutes.” 

Old Jim put on his glasses and looked 
at the indicators. 

“You'll be burning her out, Winthrop, 
and then where’ll we be? Worse off 
than before. Think of her generator.” 

‘‘Don’t you worry about that dynamo, 
Mr. Connaughton. I had it made a 
couple of sizes large so we could take up 
a kink or two on the power situation 
on a night like this.”’ 

The General Manager turned to 
Browne’s chief engineer, Donnelly. 

‘‘What’s the limit of this engine?’ he 
asked sharply. 

‘No limit, Mr. Connaughton. I guess 
the dynamos, the b’ilers an’ the service- 
pipes are her only limit, and we're far’ 
from those yet.” 

This time Connaughton turned to 
Browne. They were back in the little 
office that fronted the switchboard indicators. 

“Do you think that you can do it, my boy?” he asked 
nervously. ‘‘They have been pounding us pretty sharp, 
and these newspapers are just nasty enough not to give us 
the benefit of the situation on a night like this.’ Con- 
naughton halted a moment, and then coughed uneasily. 
““There’s more than your job at stake in this situation,” 
he added. ‘‘I think that if we can’t clean up this mess 
we'll all go out a-flying this time.”’ 

Winthrop Browne completely forgot his wicked arm for 
the instant, and smiled confidently over at Connaughton. 

‘We'll come near doing it, though this station isn’t 
in the best shape for strain; some of that piping is as 
bad as I wrote you two months ago. But my baby is 
beginning to do her part.’’ He pointed to the needles of 
the indicator-gauges. ‘‘There she goes over 8000, Mr. 
Connaughton. They won’t be standing more than another 
five minutes out on the hills. There, do you see that 
needle, over on the left there, go slipping back? That 
means that they’re starting up on slippery rails out on 
Baker Street. Don’t you think my turbine beats mules 
to-night, Mr. Connaughton?” 

He laughed like a child at the success of his toy, and old 
Connaughton almost smiled with him. They watched the 
needle show the steady climb of the turbo. Nine thou- 
sand, ten thousand—eleven thousand horse; then a long 
time, and then—twelve thousand horse. Browne took a 
glance at his watch, and then at the other indicator-needles. 
“Ten minutes after six, and every car on Consolidated’s 
(Continued on Page 30) 


“I’m Going to Make Beverly Docks a Sort of Second Fiddle to Bloomfield Street” 


HE chair it- 
self had an 
opulent and 


consequential air. 
It was far more 
obtrusive than the large mahogany desk 
that occupied the centre of the room and 
before which it was placed. Indeed, it 
seemed that the desk was merely an 
adjunct of the chair, so thoroughly had 
the latter become imbued with the per- 
sonality of the man who sat in it every 
day. 

Other chairs there were, of course. 
Some soft and luxurious, for favored 
visitors; others, for unwelcome sup- 
pliants, tightly upholstered in red leather 
and presenting slippery surfaces that 
made the bodies of the occupants appear 
as ill at ease as their minds. There was 
also another, humbly retreating behind 
the desk in a manner befitting a paid 
dependent. This was the stenographer’s 
chair, and it seemed to shrink from its 
large and prosperous neighbor in much 
the same manner the stenographer her- 
self shrank from the man who owned 
them all. 

For he did own them, body and soul, 
and they knew and resented it accord- 
ingly. 

The Autocrat was aware he employed 
a certain number of clerks; he used them 
until they were worn-out, then replaced 
them by others. They, in turn, knew they 
were cogs in the wheels of a great corpora- 
tion and necessary for its proper manipu- 
lation, but the knowledge brought them no personal benefit. 

The junior bookkeeper used to sit upon his high stool 
and calculate how well he could live if he had one-eighth of 
one per cent. of the annual profits of the corporation, until, 
after a while, he decided to become a part of the corpora- 
tion itself. It was an easy transition from junior book- 
keeper to junior partner, and he made it at one fell swoop. 

Or he would imagine himself rushing between the Auto- 
crat and a would-be assassin and modestly disclaiming the 
ensuing reward. He went so far sometimes as to fill in 
checks for large sums payable to himself and signed by 
Peter R. Rutherford, until the latter gentleman himself 
would have hesitated to deny the signature. 

“My boy’’—he could even hear the tremor of the Auto- 
crat’s voice—‘‘you have saved my life. Allow me to offer 
you this slight token of my gratitude.” 

Meanwhile, his books refused to balance, and gradually 
each day he lived a little more in excess of his salary. 

“Hang it all,”’ he would protest, ‘‘a man must live like a 
gentleman ; what can you expect on fifteen dollars per ?” 

And fifteen dollars it remained, for advancement was 
earned only by assiduous application, and, though the 
junior bookkeeper’s manners were irreproachable, applica- 
tion was not his strong point. 

The stenographer liked him. He would open the door 
or pick up a paper for her with as much alacrity as though 
they were in a parlor, and, being a woman as well as the 
motive power of a machine, these things helped to soften 
existence. 

One day, after filling in a check for a small amount, he 
cashed it, instead of tearing it apart as usual. It was all 
ridiculously easy and helped to tide over an emergency. 
When the next emergency arose, however, the check he 
cashed was much larger. 

“For,” he argued, ‘‘one might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb, and, anyhow, he’ ll never know the differ- 
ence.’ 

But the Autocrat had formed the habit of comparing 
returned checks with the stubs in his book. Consequently, 
one morning, the junior bookkeeper’s high stool was empty, 
and his ill-kept ledger closed. 

DG aa remarked the clerk just above him, when the 
first flurry of excitement had subsided, ‘‘how did Arnold 
know just when to make himself scarce? Who warned him 
not toshowup hereto-day? That’s what I want to know.” 

His eyes questioned the stenographer, but she shook her 
head. 

“T didn’t know about it,” she said; 
bank was only written this morning.” 

‘Otherwise, you would have told him, eh, Miss Emory?” 

“Yes,” she returned, ‘‘ T d have given him achance. He 
was always nice to me.’ 

She placed a sheet of paper in her machine and struck 
the keys mechanically. 


“‘the letter to the 
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He Fingered His Hat-Brim within Guilty Air, Obviously Ill at Ease 


“I’m glad he got away—very, very glad,’ she said. 
“But he has ruined his life, of course—nothing can alter 
that. Why did he do it, Mr. Carter?” 

Mr. Carter, who always saved a third of his earnings, 
smiled the smile of conscious rectitude. 

“‘Dabbling in stocks, theatres, suppers and—things you 
don’t understand, Miss Emory. Oh, he’s ruined his life, 
all right! Old Peter R. won’t rest easy till the law grips 
him good and hard. And serve him right, too; a man 
should live within his income.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Carter, whose books always balanced toa 
cent, and whose income was not subject to emergency calls. 

Meanwhile, the Autocrat looked over his morning’s mail, 
a task he never trusted to his secretary. Before him lay 
the usual pile of terse, typewritten communications, and 
in his hand he held a sheet of paper closely covered with the 
fine, delicate handwriting belonging to the old school. 
Perhaps, he found the shaded, sloping capitals and long 
S’s of the old-fashioned chirography hard to decipher, for 
he scowled as he read, and swore audibly as he returned it 
to its envelope and put it in his pocket. 

Late that afternoon he drewit forth and dictated a reply: 


My dear Madam: 

Referring to your letter of the 8th instant in regard to 
your son, Richard Arnold, lately employed by me. 

I regret to inform you that I am unable to comply with 
your request not to institute legal proceedings in the 
matter of the forged checks. In my opinion, to condone 
a felony is to put a premium upon dishonesty and en- 
courage vice. ‘The young man deliberately chose to com- 
mit the crime and must endure the penalty. 

I beg to assure you that further appeal in the premises 
will be useless. The law must take its course. 

Iam, my dear Madam, 

Yours very truly, 
Prrer R. RurHerrorp. 


The Autocrat swung his swivel-chair around, and faced 
his desk. 

“‘That’s all, Miss Emory. There’s no hurry; it can wait 
till to-morrow.”’ 

The clerks had gone when Miss Emory returned to the 
outer room, and as she paused at her own desk she glanced 
toward the corner once occupied by the junior bookkeeper. 
Was it imagination that caused her to see a figure in a 
well-known gray coat upon the high stool? She rubbed 
her eyes and went closer; it was Arnold himself. His arms 
were crossed upon the desk and his head was bowed on 
them inacharacteristically picturesque abandon of misery. 

Miss Emory glanced fearfully at the room she had just 
quitted, as she advanced and touched his shoulder. 

“Mr. Arnold”’—she spoke in a whisper—‘‘is this pru- 
dent?” 

The boy raised his head in response. Youth had de- 
serted him during the night, and he looked at her out of 


wivel-C 
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hollow, despairi 
eyes. 

“Hush!” 
said, and im 
ately sup} 
mented the warning by a question: 

‘‘What are you doing here?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ He spoke dullyg 
without intelligence. 

“You don’t know ?” 

“T think I came for something in 
desk, and’’—he paused uncertai 
‘‘and—well, to see you. It was a 
good in you to send that telegram 
don’t know how to thank you.”’ 

“T sent no telegram.” 

He drew a crumpled bit of y 
paper from his pocket and stared a 
incredulously. 

“Then, who ——” 

“T don’t know’’—Miss Emory’s 
was rather breathless—‘‘ but you mustr 
stay here. Mr. Rutherford is in his o 

‘““My mother wrote to him,” A 
spoke with an effort; ‘‘she thinks 
haps, he won’t prosecute if we pron 
to make good.” 

“Oh, but he will. He has just wri 
her—a cruel letter. You must goaton 

The gleam of hope that had sprun; 
his eyes died away as he got off the st 

““T’m going.” . 

‘“Where?”’ 


“‘T don’t know ' 

The girl came a step closer. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t send the telegram, 
she said. ‘‘I would have liked to be tl 
one to help you, Mr. Arnold.” 

A movement in the inner room caused her to pause. 

“Oh, go—go /” she exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll stay here ands 
him with some question if he comes out. But be quick,’ 

He disappeared through the door leading to the re 
and Miss Emory noticed the droop of his shoulders an 
heaviness of his step. She looked toward the inner ro¢ 
and thought of the man in the swivel-chair who held t 
boy’s destiny in the hollow of his hand. A man, hard,: 
placable, and relentless in his demand for the pound 
flesh. His stenographer knew him well. 

“A few paltry dollars,’’ she murmured; ‘‘what arelfi 
to him?” y, 

Then suddenly the girl rebelled against the irony of hy 
and her heart was filled with the bitter helplessness thi 
sometimes overwhelms those who toil. t 

“Oh,” she cried aloud, ‘‘it isn’t fair—it isn’t fair that! 
should have so much and we so little.” e! | 


= | 

The Autocrat stepped from his motor at the door of h 
club, and told the chauffeur not to wait. He watched tl 
machine disappear around the corner, then hailed a pas 
ing hansom and gave an address. 

The winter’s day was closing in and the street lam 
gleamed through the early dusk as the cab rattled ov 
cobblestones and turned many corners. Little by litt 
he left the haunts of the wealthy and penetrated into tl 
region where prosperity has perhaps begun to dawn, bi 
life is still strenuous. Another turn or two and he reacht 
a waste of genteel poverty where the very cleanliness | 
front steps and windows seemed to protest mutely again 
the price of soap. 

Before the six-story apartment in the centre of the blo: 
the cab stopped. The last apartment on the top floor co 
sisted of three rooms: a kitchen, a bedroom, and an il 
definite room where a couch against the wall suggested tl 
idea that at night its shabby cover was removed > 
stood confessed a bed. 

On the wall, strangely incongruous, hung rortraill of 
richly-dressed man and woman who seemed contemptuol 
of their surroundings, even as the woman by the windo 
was oblivious to them. She was prematurely aged at 
careworn, but had once been of the Dresden-china typ 
and recalled rose leaves and lavender, in spite of the 
that, like everything the room contained, she was W0l 
and faded. Her delicate, blue-veined hands were folded | 
her lap, and she gazed with unseeing eyes out into tl 
forest of chimneys stretching into the horizon. She was 
absorbed, indeed, that a knock was twice repeated befo 
she heard it, and her eyes were filled with fear whe 
responded. 

The Autocrat entered uninvited, and closed the door. 

“Your bell is out of order,’ he remarked, rate i 
though it were a personal affront. 


ie did not reply, but stood tense and upright, waiting 
he should disclose his errand. 
tis Peter Rutherford,” he said. 
- thought so,” she replied, ‘‘but I was not sure. 
*t you sit down?”’ 
2» complied, with caution, for he was a large man and 
shair creaked a warning. She lapsed into silence and 
1 he took the initiative. 

got your letter.’ 
\nd you came instead of writing? That was very kind.” 
have written also; you will get the letter to-morrow 
noon.” 
ind it says?” 
‘hat I can do nothing. The law must take its course.” 
or face went a shade paler and there was an involun- 
flutter of her hand to her breast, but her voice did 
remble as she spoke. 
*hen I will detain you no longer. 
dled you.” 
» knew himself dismissed, but continued his calm 
2y of the room and its contents. His eyes traveled 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall, appreciating 
ordid details and aware of each pitiful makeshift. 
joitis you,”’ he said at last —‘‘ you —Sallie Dangerfield.” 
{rs. Arnold,” she corrected; ‘‘only my friends need 
mber Sallie Dangerfield.”’ 
7ou have many friends, of course?”’ 

had at one time; they grow fewer every day.”’ 
e Autocrat moved uneasily and the chair instantly 
unced his indiscretion. He glanced toward the 
yom and also into the little kitchen, whose door stood 
itably open. 
Vhere is he?”’ 

would not tell you if I knew.” 

could hardly expect you to do so.” 
: paused a moment, then resumed reflectively. 
t is unlucky the boy should inherit his father’s tend- 
s. I believe Mr. Arnold also # 
‘he dead,” she interrupted, ‘‘are beyond criticism.”’ 
‘hey are fortunate, Mrs. Arnold, and often to be 
d.”’ 
rsome minutes they sat in silence; then the man spoke 
ough the words broke from him against his will. 
‘he young fool,’’ he cried—‘‘the young fool! 
| he be so stupid?” 
fe was poor, you know,”’ the mother made the state- 
calmly; ‘‘he saw things and wanted them. And he 
1eadstrong and self-willed; he would not be advised.” 
e Autocrat smiled rather grimly. 
. Dangerfield characteristic,” he said; ‘‘I once knewa 
ho would not beadvised. Well, she made her own bed.” 
nd has lain in it without complaint,’’ supplemented 
Arnold. 
-was looking at the portraits now. 
‘hey are both dead,”’ he said; ‘‘had you heard?” 
know.” 

‘our brother’’—he hesitated a moment—‘‘ Your 
ier Richard lives on the old place. He never married.”’ 
know,” she said again. 
fe wants you to come home—he told me so. 
ig to forget. He said he had looked for you.”’ 
did not want to be found. We managed to live—the 
nd I.” 

‘es, with his salary. But now ?”’ 
rose and approached her, but she shrank instinctively. 
th, I know you don’t like me,’’ he said; ‘‘you never 
tor that matter; and, to do you justice, you never 
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concealed how you felt. Many other people seem 
to feel the same way. Believe me, I sympathize 
with you—that letter yesterday was probably the 
bitterest moment of your life. I understood.” 

“‘One of them,” she said. ‘‘I have had many 
bitter moments, Peter.” 

Not many people called the Autocrat by his 
Christian name, but it fell quite simply from her 
lips; she was, indeed, unaware she had used it. 

The room had grown dark, and he took a silver 
case from his pocket, selected a match, and struck 
it with the precision that characterized his 
smallest act. 

‘“Allow me,”’ he remarked, and lighted the gas. 

Mrs. Arnold turned her head aside, as though 
preferring the shadow, and spoke slowly. 

“You are married?” 

Yessy 

“You have a son, perhaps?” 

“No; he died in childhood.”’ 

“Then I am, after all, richer than you, for my 
boy lived.” 

She spoke as though this son were still an 
enviable possession, and he looked at her with 
incredulous wonder. Even a great financier can 
scarcely comprehend the depth of mother-love. 

“T wrote to you and asked you to be merciful,” 
she said, ‘‘although he told me you never for- 
gave an injury. But still I wrote, because, you 
see, he did not know very much about the past. I 
never told him how well we knew each other years 
ago. I thought, perhaps, when you knew he was my son 
—all I have left to make life endurable—you might fs 

For the first time her voice trembled, and she paused 
abruptly. 

“Mr. Rutherford,’’ she resumed with quiet dignity, 
“‘since you have chosen to disregard my appeal, may I 
ask why you are here to-night?” 

The Autocrat took an envelope from nee pocket and laid 
it on the table. 

“T came to bring the boy his ticket West, ” he said. 

‘‘His—ticket— West?” 

“Certainly. I know he is still in town, because’’—the 
corners of his mouth twitched a little—‘‘the young idiot 
came back to the office this afternoon. I saw him talking 
to my stenographer; no doubt they reviled me together.”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“‘T will try and explain. I did not know he was your 
son until I got your letter; but I had noticed him at his 
desk. He was an abominably poor clerk, and I have often 
been on the point of having him dismissed. I did not 
understand why I kept him, but now I know.” 

She was listening intently, her hands clasped until the 
veins stood out like cords. 

“After this, of course, he must go; I cannot keep him 
longer in my office. You could not expect it.” 

“No,” she acquiesced, ‘‘I could not.” 

‘“So I wrote to you as an object-lesson to the rest of the 
force. I knew they would hear of the letter.” 

“But,” she began, ‘‘why should you 

“Wait,” he interrupted, ‘‘there are certain conditions 
to be met. If,as seems to be the case, the boy has inherited 
his father’s propensity—I am sorry, but I must speak 
plainly.”’ 

GOmOne. 

“Then the city is no place for him. But if, having 
stumbled once, he will be careful to walk straight in future 
—well, I have a ranch in 
Dakota, and he may go there 
and begin again. Thereisroom 
to breathe and promotion for 
honest work, and this story will 
not shadow him. I have 
written to my foreman; his 
ticket with full directions and 
something to begin on are in 
this envelope. He shall have 
a chance, but the rest depends 
upon himself. I should advise 
him to start at once.” 

She sat speechless, staring 
at him with eyes now misty 
with tears, but brightened by 
slowly dawning hope. The 
Autocrat rose and felt for his 


hat. 

Tet hink sthateismall.2. he 
remarked. 

“Peter!” The word was 
scarcely audible. 

“Yes?” 


‘Don’t go; I want to talk to 
you. I’d like to thank you, but 
Ican’t. It’s too big—too vital 
a thing for me to talk about. 
I had steeled myself to bear it 
all as I had done once before 
—the disgrace, the poverty, 
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“Oh, Go— Go! ’’ She Exclaimed 


the blighting of his life. Ah, he is so young, so pitifully 
young! I think I went down into hell last night before I 
wrote to you, and drained the dregs of bitterness, as you 
realized. And now Oh, Peter, I'd like to thank you. 
I'd like to ask you to forgive me for the injustice I’ve 
done you—for the past as well as the present. Oh, the 
past, the past/ And the days and nights of repentance 
—the long days and endless nights!” 

“Don’t,” he interrupted, ‘‘don’t.” 
had more to say. 

“Tt was you who sent that unsigned telegram yester- 
day?” 

wKiessig 

“Did you know then who he was?” 

Now! 

“Then why did you send it?” 

He fingered his hat-brim with a guilty air, obviously ill 
at ease. 

“‘T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘do you?” 

She laid her hand in his. It was a little hand, finely 
shaped and delicate, though it was wrinkled now, and 
showed its years of usefulness. It trembled a little as it 
lay there, and his heavy eyebrows met with the contrac- 
tion of his forehead as he watched it. 

‘‘Ah, yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I know. After sixty years, at 
last I know you, Peter Rutherford. You sent that tele- 
gram because i 

‘Sallie,’ he interrupted, ‘‘you’d better begin to pack 
up. Your brother will be here to-night; I talked to him 
over the long-distance to-day. This is no sort of a place 
for a Dangerfield to live.” 


But Mrs. Arnold 


Miss Emory laid her finished letters upon the desk and 
touched the top one in mute interrogation. 


“Well?” inquired the Autocrat. 

“This one,”’ she said, ‘‘this letter to Mrs. Arnold. Will 
you send it?” 

“Why not?” 


“T thought, perhaps’ —she hesitated, uncertain how to 
proceed—‘‘perhaps, after thinking it over, you might 
decide not to send it.” 

“T think my letters over before I write them, 
Emory.” 

He dipped his pen in the ink and she watched the 
formation of the firm, legible signature in silence. It al- 
most seemed to her as though she, too, were in some way 
at fault—as though she were responsible for the words she 
had written with such unwilling fingers. The muscles of 
her throat tightened and a sense of her own impotence 
clutched her like a vice. The Autocrat, glancing at her, 
read her opinion in her eyes. 

“‘T have no sympathy for criminals,’”’ he remarked, as he 
blotted the paper. ‘‘Please see that this is mailed at once.” 


Miss 


Not for Sale 


NCE, when Wayne MacVeagh was of the general counsel 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, some of the officials 
asked him to do a certain thing because of polities. 
“But that is not my politics,” said Mr. MacVeagh. 
“Oh, well,”’ was the reply, ‘‘let’s not go into that. We 
would like to have you do it. In fact, we insist on it.” 
“Now, see here,”’ shouted MacVeagh, rising in wrath, ‘‘I 
want you people to understand that, because I sell you a 
dollar’s worth of law for fifty cents, you do not purchase 
my political principles for that or any other price.”’ 
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\ , ] HEN it comes to managing any vari- 
ety of unskilled outdoor labor now 
available in this country, the em- 
ployer and superintendent may as well throw 
out of the window all that has been learned 
of theory and practice with indoor organi- 
zations. Books must be abandoned and humanity studied 
in the original. In the South, the negro. In the East, 
the Italian and Greek, with occasionally the French- 
Canadian, and not infrequently the Russian or Polish 
Jew, who is a worker in the semi-skilled outdoor trades. 
In the Central and Middle 
West, Huns, Slavs, Poles 
and Bohemians. In the 
Northwest the Scandina- 
vian races. On the Pacific 
Coast, the Chinese and 
Japanese. In the South- 
west, the Mexican peon. 

Spain’s extreme north- 
west corner has lately been 
tapped. Our War Depart- 
ment went there a few 
months ago to recruit 
laborers for the Isthmus. 
From the fastnesses of old 
Galicia are coming sturdy, 
good-tempered mountain 
peasants, who set out for 
this country only on one 
condition—that, after they 
have earned a stake as 
laborers, a piece of the pre- 
cious land be allotted to 
them. Most of these Span- 
iards go to our Southern 
States, where that agree- 
ment can be carried out. 

British Columbia is now 
receiving Himdu laborers—tall, calm, turbaned Sikhs from 
India, who have been pouring in the past four years, and 
can cross our border on the same conditions as European 
immigrants under present laws. 

‘‘What next—immigrants with tails?” 

The contractor’s superintendent laughs at the query. 

“Let ’em come—they’d make dandy derrickmen.”’ 

Of all these nationalities, the Italian is the contractor’s 
mainstay. Poles, Huns and Slavs settle permanently 
around mines, mills and quarries. So do ‘he French- 
Canadians and Scandinavians, becoming more or less im- 
movable factors in the labor market. But the Italian 
prefers to flit from job to job, even though he makes less 
money, and a large slice of his earnings goes for railroad 
and steamship tickets. Except for some unimportant 
competition by the Greek, he has virtually a monopoly of 
construction work. A few glimpses into his character, 
and an outline of the methods by which he is managed, 
may throw light on ways of dealing with all these races. 

In those short stories of Italy, so many of which are 
written by American authors for domestic consumption, 
the Italian peasant is pictured as a childlike soul who has 
never been ten miles from his native village. In actuality, 
however, he seems to be always on the wing, and will go 
anywhere, provided his cousins go, too. As for his child- 
like nature, the contractors do not find him so simple as 
the fictionists. Under his bland, sunny surface may lie 
duplicity as deep as Ah Sin’s. He belongs to an old, 
sophisticated race. He often strikes work, apparently, 
because a cloud obscured the sun. But if the ‘‘bigga da 
boss” investigates a bit he learns that the wily padrone 
has called his force off to a job down the line where better 
pay is offered. 

It is through the padrone that an employer first meets 
the Italian laborer. New York is the great clearing-house 
for this nation’s pick-and-shovel men. Working-parties 
depart from it for all sections of the country, and, whena 
job is finished, fly back again as steel filings to the magnet. 

The padrone is largely instrumental in keeping Italian 
laborers on the move. He makes several profits from 
them—a commission for finding Antonio employment, a 
charge for board while he is out of work, and, sometimes, 
a charge for railroad fare when transportation is free. His 
chief profit, however, is that of the commissary, set up 
where the work is, selling food, clothing and drink. Few 
Italian laborers ever seek work for themselves, and a 
contractor cannot afford to rely on these scattered inde- 
pendents. 

The contractor goes to a padrone and tells him that a 
thousand men are needed to build a trolley line in New 
England. Immediately an interesting process starts. 

First, there must be assurance that living conditions on 
the job are right. During his early months in America the 
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Hindu Laborers 


British Columbia is Now Receiving 
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Italian contentedly sleeps on boards in a shack made of 

slats and tarred paper. But, eventually, he learns the com- 

fort of a mattress, and demandsone. There are other items 

of luxury necessary in his agreement, according to the 

depths of Sybaritism into which he has sunk. So a small 
advance party of laborers is sent up to the 
job, and the mainguard will not follow until 
this advance party approves conditions. In 
a week, however, letters come back, and, if 
all is satisfactory, the padrone calls together 
a mass of men, and the contractor begins 
his selection. 

Then he learns, if new at this business, 
that Italians are organized in curious little 
groups. These are not secret societies, but 
merely acquaintanceships—knots of a dozen 
men from the same village in Italy. They 
hang together. If one is hired, all must be 
hired. If one is discharged, all members of 
his group will quit. Discipline on a job can 
be maintained only by reducing an offender’s 
pay to some point above the danger-line, or 
by sending him to his shack for a day with- 
out wages—heavy punishment for these in- 
dustrious, thrifty people. 
~#m experienced contractor is usually on 

This guard against hiring Sicilians. Romans, 
Venctians and Neapolitans make the best 
laborers, while Calabrians or ‘‘Calaboos,”’ as 
they are called, are valued, too; though the 
padrones rather dislike the latter because 
they are very frugal. The Sicilian is avoided 
because he is often a natural blackmailer 

and bandit. On his native island he has long been free 
from the government discipline that rules the Italian 
peninsula. There are undoubtedly more law-abiding 

Sicilians in this country to-day than bad ones, but the 

latter have put a handicap on their fellows, and the 
contractor finds it easiest to weed out both the good and 
bad alike. 

A very little contact with Italians, and the Sicilian is 
known at sight. He has a darker skin, and wears earrings 
or has pierced ears. But the ‘“‘bigga da boss” detects a 
Sicilian as far as he can see him, if he will only walk. There 
is a swinging, devil-may-care gait that belongs to his 
nature. He seems to need only a red sash and a tin dagger 
to be fit to step into the chorus of bandits in Italian opera. 


SO) 
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Diplomatic Work for Bosses 


| He pein the force is made up and starts for the depot. 
If there are five men or five hundred, they will, for some 
curious reason, follow one another in Indian file, winding 
through crowds like a long serpent. At the head of each 
twenty or thirty marches a man with a mandolin or con- 
certina, who is the troubadour and bard, a very important 
person in management of Italian labor. Two or three 
musical instruments make up about all the baggage of 
such a group. The rest is packed in a communal valise 
or carried in red handkerchiefs. 

Until the train is really off, 
the contractor has no peace of 
mind. At the very gate some 
sudden, causeless, Latin panic 
may run through the whole 
mass, and they will scatter ~ 
like sheep, rushing off without 
even stopping to pick up the 
concertinas. At the end of the 
journey there may be other 
complications. In many Ameri- 
can communities the Italian is 
still unknown, and stands as a 
sort of vague devil, ready to 
knife inoffensive persons on 
sight. So diplomacy may be 
needed in introducing these 
new fellow-countrymen to 
Americans who arrived a gen- 
eration or two earlier. 

A pulp-digester plant was to 
be built in North Carolina, near 
a village of mountaineers of 
Scotch-Irish deseent. Word 
went on ahead that Italians 
would beemployed. This village 


But the Ordinary Knife-Fight is Not Troublesome 
to an Experienced Superintendent 


that Italians were akin to the latter. 
tility was found when the contractor's 
the mountaineers, and threats of violene 
the strange laborers were introduced, 
contractor, therefore, dispatched an exe 
tionally strong advance party, more than a hundre 
in the belief that so large a foree would prevent 
And it did. Furthermore, when the Italians came, t 
soon made friends with the mountaineers. Beer wa 
luxury in the hills. The Carolinians came to th 
drone’s commissary, and it flowed. The Italians lay: 
hospitality upon them, and, in a week, there was no 
question at all. 
This is the common experience in such eases.  Itali 
do fight and stab, but only among themselves. Thei 
pitality and good-nature to other nationalities kn 
bounds, and they make friends. with every one 
negro. Some dread of being associated with th 
because of their own dark skins seems to breed an ¢ 
athy toward him. 


How the Camp is Laid Out 


AN THIS North Carolina camp the contract 
erected shacks for his force, laying out a sm 
according to a definite plan that is followed on such 
The bank of a stream was chosen for the site, so tha 
men might bathe. First came a plank floor, coveri 
haps, a thousand feet in area. This is invariably ki 
as ‘‘Garibaldi Square.’”’ In the centre some orna 
erected —usually a pole with an American flag. 
square the men gather to talk, sing and dance. 
Flanking it on one side were the store, bakeshop 
padrone’s establishment, while on two other side 
bunk-houses where the men sleep. Within a week 
their arrival, however, little individual shacks and 
ters go up in rows flanking the bunk-houses. Thess 
made of stolen bricks and timber, and accommodate vill 
groups. The contractor shuts his eyes as long as 
structure invades the fourth side of the square. Butt 
must on no account be invaded or obscured in an 
for it is his weather indicator. 
Several hundred feet away, looking right up this o 
side, is the contractor’s own camp. Here, on Sundays 
and his subordinates sit and keep alert for trouble. W 
it is possible, the camp will also be set with a i 
rear, so that timekeepers or foremen can look down i 
it with a field-glass and detect skulkers. | 
Perhaps, the state of the labor market was such t 
the force had to be pieced out with a colony of Gree 
These will have their separate quarters at a distance, } 
their own square, ‘‘the Acropolis.”” The Greek com 
nity need not be near water; for, while the Italian r 
likes to bathe and wash his clothes, and you seldom 
up early enough in the morning to find him unshaven, 
Greek’s habits are such that, when he finally leaves 
quarters,’they are burned as they stand. If the race qi 
tion is still further complicated by other nationalitie 
contractor builds separate quarters for all, keeping 
various parties apart, like unknown chemicals, 
Trouble in an Italian contract camp is likely to com 
a number of varieties, each in its original package. _ 
Commonest of all is the ordinary knife-fight, wi 
rideth on a swift cloud, and alighteth where it 
for a moment, is here ani 
departeth, no man knows w 
The Italian is mercurial, 
elated, easily depressed. 
carbonated temperament, a 


chief difficulty, once he is cam 
on a job, is to keep him hap 
bards come in here. Their 
tinas and mandolins and h 
help greatly. Good mu 
often paid extra wages. 
matches help, too. There ar 
quartets and choruses among 
laborers, but the Latin nature 
ever to solo singing. A po 
is worth extra pay, and as ne 

in construction work as in | 
opera. If the contractor wi 
musical talent, the padrone W: 
accident depresses the who 
and probably leads to de 
Brave and untiring when 
dirty work is to be done, tl 
ment an Italian is hurt he wa! 
priest, and his courage departs 
with it the courage of the color 


is elations are fully as dangerous. He fuses at about 

y degrees Fahrenheit, and rises to ninety in the shade 
na wink. Six words over the manipulation of a wheel- 
arrow, and a group will fairly explode with excitement. 
\dd a little beer to the gayety of a Sunday afternoon, and, 
resently, a knife-fight'is going allegro fortissimo. 

But the ordinary knife-fight is not troublesome to an 
xperienced superintendent. He usually settles it before a 
erious stage has been reached. From the lookout his 
eather eye has been alert, and when trouble begins he 
; on the run for the thick of it. Despite the universal 
elief that an Italian can carry a grudge about for years, 
etting his revenge at last, his quarrels are chiefly of a 
10mentary nature. The word is passed, and zip! out 
zzes the seltzer. Just grasp the nearest hand that holds 

knife, however, and grip it hard a minute, and the 
ghting energy is gone, along with the hatred. An Irish- 
merican superintendent makes for the ringleader, gets 
im by the back of the neck, and holds him helpless for an 
nglo-Saxon cursing. ‘‘Letting him blow off,” is the 
hrase for this operation. In two minutes the laugh bub- 
les out all around, marking the end of that quarrel— 
ositively its last appearance. 


Not Much Gun-Play 


EVOLVER-FIGHTS are rare in camp, and, though 
.\ knives are second nature to the Italian, it is said that 
istances in which persons of another nationality are hurt 
re hardly worth counting. 

One day, in a railroad camp, the superintendent dashed 
ito the depths of a long bunk-house, separated a knot of 
ghting Italians, knocked a few heads together, and ad- 
tinistered a cursing that brought venomous hisses from 
ae dark bunks. Only when he turned to walk back 
rough the long, gloomy corridor did he realize where he 
as. But he wouldn’t retreat other than with his face 
yward the light, and so started back confidently, he says 
-yes, he walked down that line between those bunks with 
1e laisser-aller of a gentleman in a high hat passing a 
ugh little boy with a hard snowball. But at the doora 
1out of laughter followed him. ‘‘A-ha! Geeorgeeo! 
ox-a da boy. Slick-a da Geeorgeeo!”’ 

On the whole, there is far more good than bad in these 
aleidoscopic natures. Sometimes the Anglo-Saxon em- 
loyer finds it difficult to translate it from the Latin. But 
4 square treatment from an employer or boss the Italian 
iakes ample return in loyalty and affection. 

A much more serious form of trouble in the contract 
ump is blackmail. Even when the Sicilian has been 
iminated it crops up, seeming to run through Italians 
cially. After a few weeks in camp there come to the 
irface instances of money being extorted by threats. The 
otorious ‘‘ Black Hand”’ society is greatly overrated, and 
tid not to exist at all as an organization. Blackmail is 
sually levied by private enterprise. Demands for small 
ims are made on thrifty laborers, and the ‘‘ black hand”’ 
signed to them to add more terror. Fear often makes it 
ificult to run down offenders. 

In fighting this evil, contractor and padrone combine. 
‘is to the latter’s interest to have a camp fully manned 
y contented workers, making profitable trade for his com- 
issary. So, to guard against terror that might depopu- 
late the camp, he 
employs spies who 
work as laborers 
with the rest, paying 
them a bonus out of 
his own pocket. 
Thus he is informed 
of such demands, 
singles out the scoun- 
drels, and safeguards 
the force with the 
contractor’s aid. 
Frequently the in- 
dustrious, intelligent 
laborers in camp 
will come together 
when _ blackmailers 
appear, and aid in 
detection and pun- 
ishment. 

The padrone is 
alwaysan interesting 
figure. His spy sys- 
tem protects him 
against bad debts, 
too. For while 
laborers depend on 
him to find work, 
they regard it as 
commendable to 
cheat him out of 
profits and commis- 
sions. Often a rival 
padrone will plot to 
lure half the force to 


A Very Important Person in 
od ement of Italian Labor 


+ 


another job, in which case the spies bring word of ring- 
leaders who are active in arousing secession. 

So far as food is concerned the Italian is frugal. But 
he will spend on display. In the padrone’s stock, there- 
fore, can be seen black bread and seven-dollar patent- 
leather shoes. He also sells hundreds of pounds of candy 
every week. Italians have a sweet tooth that is never 
sated. One prominent New York contractor, when he 
goes to pick out a force, fills his pockets with peppermint 
drops and walks among the candidates, making friends. 
The padrone’s profits are large. He likes a camp far in 
the wilderness, free from competition of stores. His bank 
account is heavy. He probably owns tenements in New 
York. Yet talk with him about prosperity and he is 
instantly depressed. Isn’t trade good? Ah, yes—he 
cannot deny it. But then he has ‘‘da beeg axpense.”’ 

An Italian laborer does not look so enthusiastically as 
the Irishman on racing at his work. Where the latter was 
instantly afire at the thought of beating some other gang 
on the job, an Italian prefers to adjust his pace to that of 
the weakest man, and asks: ‘‘What-a da use?” But a 
shrewd foreman has ways of getting spurts of energy out 
of him—‘‘athletice contests,’’ as he calls them. 

In days now gone by it was the practice to put one 
Irishman at work with fifteen or twenty Italians. The 
former did twice as much, and got double pay, while the 
Italians hustled to keep up with him because he was of 
another race. Of late years, however, it is difficult to find 
Irishmen who will undertake unskilled labor. Italians 
invariably like the Irish, and fraternize with them wher- 
ever met. : 

When the ‘‘athletic contest”’ is started on a racial basis, 
however, it is usually taken up without quibbles. In 
building the North Carolina pulp-plant there came a nasty 
job of sawing off piles, men standing in a river up to their 
waists. The superintendent hired several gangs of the 


The Italian Gangs Bent 
Every Effort to Beat Them 


Carolina mountaineers who a few months before had been 
hostile to Italians. They were set at sawing off piles, and 
had no sooner appeared on the job than the Italian gangs 
bent every effort to beat them. 

The Italian dislikes a cold climate, and when late 
autumn overtakes him at work in the Northern States is 
likely to pack up, embark on a steamer and spend the 
winter in Italy. While in this country, though, he is an 
ardently patriotic American. Too much emphasis has 
been laid upon his supposed anarchistic tendencies. Some 
time ago the New York police found a satchel containing 
dynamite in the street, and in an hour arrested the owner, 
an Italian who was bound for Naples, presumably to assas- 
sinate the Italian king. For some hours the prisoner 
refused to talk, and that added to the mystery. Even- 
tually, however, it proved that his silence was mere fright, 
and an interpreter found that, far from having regicidal 
plans, he was a contractor’s laborer, and had worked at 
blasting, and was now going home to visit his father. 
American dynamite is so much better than the Italian 
article, he said, that he wanted to take a few sticks home 
to show his father what good dynamite it was. 

Given any type of unskilled worker, and the employer 
needs chiefly sympathy, a little knowledge of racial traits 
and methods of thinking, with perhaps a few words of the 
language. These, with the ‘‘square deal,’”” make manage- 
ment fairly simple. But what will act as a lever on one 
nationality may prove useless with another. 

A United States army officer, describing the three ele- 
ments that make up our army, says that the American has 
been taught to believe in individuality of action, the Ger- 
man is a good shoulder-to-shoulder soldier and obedient 
to the strictest discipline, while the Irishman ciiafes at 
restraint, out is cheerful in the most depressing circum- 
stances. ‘‘The officer who can command the American’s 
respect, the German’s confidence and the Irishman’s love 
will be a successful commander.”’ 

Another army officer, Major Bullard, has furnished a 
key to the negro’s character. He must see and do what 
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you want to teach him, 
rather than hear. And 
he likes company in his 
work. Send him alone, 
and he trifles and is lazy. 
Send him ina squad, and 
he goes with snap. A call 
for one volunteer means 
a process like pulling 
teeth to get a single negro 
for special service. But 
a call for two makes it 
embarrassing to choose 
among twenty. 

The Englishman is 
seldom found seeking 
unskilled labor in this 
country, but he figures ; 
prominently among the / 
skilled workers on con- f 
tract jobs. Some of the 
very employers who 
value his ability as a 
workman hesitate to put 
him over others as fore- 
man because of his 
national disposition to 
preserve caste lines, and 
also because he is an 
inassimilable unit 
wherever the Irishman 
is employed. 

The Slovak and Polak 
have less intelligence 
than the Italian, but are 
not the industrial tum- 
bleweed that he is during their first years in this country. 
They send down strong roots wherever employment is 
found. Their first savings go into homes, and, having 
this stake in the community, they are more stable than 
the migratory Neapolitan and Roman. They stand up 
to the hottest work in furnace and steel mill, and are 
not so easily exploited by overlords. Both the Pole and 
Slav love a fight, especially one with a theological basis. 
But their combats are seldom anything more than tre- 
mendously unscientific fist encounters, and as they take 
place on the combatants’ own premises, at wedding feasts 
or Sunday celebrations, are not considered complications 
in management. 

The Hungarian stands on a level with the Italian and 
Jew in intelligence, and settles down as quickly as the Pole 
and Slav. The first generation finds him at work in mill 
and factory. But his second generation produces trained 
mechanics, physicians, pharmacists, attorneys. 

As for the Jew, while he masses in ghetto and sweat- 
shop, and grows from these into trade and small manu- 
facturing, his mechanical ability is often noteworthy. 
Already, in a thousand factories about New York, he is a 
metal-worker and machinist, while outdoors he is also 
found working as a bricklayer, plumber, ete. Popularly 
credited with a dominating love of barter and gain, his 
real passion is for education, with which he takes indus- 
trial training. Cooper Union, in New York, is to-day his 
university and technological school. 
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He Seems to Need Only a Red 
Sash and a Tin Dagger to be 
Fit to Step into the Chorus 

of Bandits in Italian Opera 


When the “‘Greenhorn’”’ Period has Passed 


ING MATTER where he comes from, the immigrant is a 
tractable laborer during his ‘‘greenhorn’’ period, and 
often a cheap one. But the sharp-witted Italian, Greek 
and Hebrew, and even the less acute Slavic races, need 
only a year or two to get their bearings. From that time 
they make progress. Some soon rise out of the ranks of 
the pick-and-shovel men, while those who remain common 
laborers become so expert in marketing their services that 
to-day, say employers, no class is getting better payment 
for its labor, and the trend of wages seems to be always 
upward. At the same time, the energy and ability is 
unmistakably in the other direction. The Irish, German 
and Scotch laborers of the last generation got half as much 
pay and gave twice as good service. 

Despite impressive statistics of immigration, unskilled 
labor is never too plentiful with us. . Our scheme of civili- 
zation makes no allowance for a coolie class. We depend 
on importation, and the imports, turned at large in a fat 
land, disappear like last year’s German toys. 

Upon sympathetic, skillful management, therefore, the 
employer of pick-and-shovel men must depend both for 
his supply and its efficiency. The ablest employer gets 
the most men, and gets out of them the best service. 

Yesterday it was Pat, Fritz and Sandy in the trench. 
To-day it is Giuseppe, Sophocles and ‘‘John.’’ To-morrow 
it may be Rham Dass and Gunga Din, and the day after 
that the anthropophagi. The problem looks formidable in 
theory. But the contractor’s superintendent, so long as they 
have arms and legs and are human, says, ‘‘ Let ’em come.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Collins upon modern methods in the management of employees. 
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UN Sate By MARY STEWART CUTTING 


of surprise, and the 
rapid questionings 

and reassurances from below, Philip and his companion 
settled down quietly to wait for release. He felt an extraor- 
dinary triumph in the situation; whether she wanted to 
or not, she would have to stay with him for a while longer. 
There seemed to be a great deal of tinkering and consulta- 
tion and bustle going on beneath them, and a ladder was 
called into requisition to help off the occupants of the 
lower cars. The car that hung down behind them was 
empty, and the one in front was occupied by a couple em- 
bracing peacefully in full view of all spectators. Their own 
position seemed peculiarly isolated—the very common- 
placeness of the scene below lent an air of mystery and 
exaltation to their detachment from it. The white tents 
loomed up through the semi-darkness with those gimlet- 
points of light around them; portions of the dark, moving 
crowd were now straggling apart, now welded together; 
over by the grape-juice stand the tingling noise of glasses 
mingled with the voices of the barkers and the faint strains 
of the band in the circus tent, still playing Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie. Here, swung up under the belated 
moon that passed and repassed through those shifting 
clouds, he and she had left earth behind. The soft, damp 
breeze that blew the strands of her hair from her forehead 
and touched the lips of both might have come from some 
spirit world far, far beyond. 

Yet, as he looked at her he raised his hand involuntarily 
to his eyes. 

‘‘Do they pain you?” she asked at once. 

‘“‘No, not really.’’ His tone took on a new earnestness. 
“You don’t know how much better you’re making me 
feel. For the last few hours I’ve been going down bodily 
into the depths. I’d gone almost clear under when you 
came.”’ 

“Oh, you must never do that; you must never let your- 
self go, whatever happens,” said Miss Hallowell, turning to 
him with a lovely note in her voice. ‘‘It’s the only thing 
that really matters. I’ve found that out, when—perhaps 
you know that there is no one left 
belonging to me?—there have been 
times that looked pretty hard 
Philip felt her clear eyes on him. 
“Yet I never had the worst to 
suffer; I didn’t lose courage, be- 
cause—but maybe you don’t care 
to hear?” 

‘‘Oh, I do,”’ protested Philip. 

“All the time I was so sure of 
being helped that I rested in it. I 
never felt alone. It wasn’t any- 
thing I did—it was just—God— 
and the pecple who are gone, who 
area partof Him. And that makes 
me feel so sorry when I see any 
one who is discouraged, for I 
couldn’t have lived if I had been 
discouraged.”’ Her tone, in spite 
of the startling sentiment of her 
words, was sweetly, frankly 
matter-of-fact, as if the words were 
usual ones, that had been often said. 
“You see, even all my people— 
dying—didn’t make that kind of 
difference tome. They had always 
cared for me—oh, more than you 
can imagine! Anything that hurt 
me hurt them—and I have always 
felt that they were living, though 
we call that kind of life dying, be- 
cause we don’t know any other 
name for it. I have always felt 
helped—and loved. And that is 
what makes me so sorry for anv 
one who is discouraged—because 
I’ve been so fortunate. To help 
them is the only way I can give 
back the help that has been given 
to me. Perhaps you think it’s odd for me to speak in this 
way —but it’s just my profession of faith, the thing that I 
have to tell, so that people will understand.” 

“T see,’”’ said Philip, with as much of the same matter- 
of-factness as he could command, and the swift thought 
that, if the heart company of the dead had so encircled her, 
it must have been all the heart company she had known. 
With that thought came, unbidden, another, of the stout, 
cheerful mother, the frost-bitten aunt, and the cherubic 
grandmother, their prosaicness somehow transfigured by 
their adoration of the girl; tender women who had been 
hurt by anything that hurt their child. A picture came 
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before him; he seemed to see with surprising vividness for 
the first time—as if that picture had been transferred from 
Constant’s brain to his—the long winter days when she had 
waited for his letter, which never came, sensitively pre- 
tending that she didn’t expect it, so that those kind eyes 
wouldn’t suffer for her—a poor, little, shaming maiden 
tragedy of non-fulfillment. 


“We talked about life and death once before,’ he said 
soberly. ; 
“Yes!” She turned to him a face of light, though her 


vivid smile did not seem for him. The moonlight was in 
her voice; as the breeze lifted she held her scarf closer 
around the soft whiteness of her bare throat. ‘‘That wasa 
wonderful hour; it has always seemed part of a dream. 
Did you ever find your rule of life?”’ 

“No, I’ve managed to get along famously without it. 
I’ve always got what I wanted. I remember you thought 


everything would come to one if one only willed hard 


enough. Did you try it?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Oh, yes! I spent my time willing 
things once. I wanted to live in a fairy story, and go toa 
ball every night and have a hundred roses sent me every 
day. Then I found that there are some people to whom 
things never come as they do to others; they have to find 
their happiness another way. Oh, my scarf, my scarf! 
There it goes.” 

The breeze had lifted it from her neck. They watched 
it floating away and downward; it made them seem very 
high above. 

‘Don’t look down. 
manded. 

“Indeed, it doesn’t bother me at all,’’ she returned with 
a quick change of tone. ‘‘Oh, is the wheel beginning to 
move?” 

6c Yes,” 


It may make you dizzy,’”’ he com- 


said Philip grudgingly. 


“Poor Mr. Dunning, I hope he’s not worn-out waiting 
for me. 


At any rate, I’ve made you forget your eyes for a 
few minutes, haven’t 1?” 

SOh es ancce be nnta pi 
feeling extraordinarily 
taken aback. He went 
on stiffly: ‘‘Thank you, 


The Tones of Her 
Voice in Reading 
Were Just What 
They Should 
Have Been We 
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for your efforts. My eyes 
will need to be better, 
I’ve a lot of reading to 
finish to-morrow morning, and a criticism to write.” 


“Mr. Johnson!’’ Miss Hallowell looked horrified. ‘‘ You 
oughtn’t to try such a thing.” ) 
“It’s got to be done.” ¢ 
‘‘Well, then, let me help you!” -. 
“Thank you. I don’t wish to impose on your good 
nature,’’ said Philip, indescribably annoyed at being con- 


sidered only in a pathological light. 

‘‘Nonsense! Don’t be silly!’ She pleaded as if the 
cause was hers, not his. ‘‘Let me see. Will ten o’clock 
to-morrow be early enough? The sitting-room won’t be 
sufficiently quiet, nor the piazza. I’ll come out to the — 
under the tree by the brook.” 

“Very well,’ said Philip, ‘‘if youinsist. But,’’ he added 
irritably, ‘‘I can see quite well enough to do my own 
writing yet.” 

As he stepped out of the car on to the platform he bumped 
clumsily against some one and, looking up, saw the sal- 
low, smilingly-expectant countenance of Dunning. It was 
like giving up Constant to the maw of a crocodile. With 
the cool adroitness of experience he pressed the out- 
stretched, detaining hand of Mrs. Lumley, without stop- 
ping on his way to join a party of friends who, broadly 
outlined in the near-by circle of an electric light, were 
evidently leaving the show. A few moments later their 
motor had deposited him at The Nook. 

Philip woke the next morning in what he himself ree 
ized was an abominable temper. He felt as cross and 
fractious as a spoiled child. Everything seemed to haye 
jarred on him from the night before—what he had said and 
what he hadn’t said. He had spent half the evening with 
Miss Hallowell, yet what use had he made of it? All the 
interest she had in him was simply as regarded his eyes. 
His eyes! He couldn’t get rid of the ache, or burn or blur 
—whatever it was, it was there waiting for him as soon as 
he got up. It was folly to boast that he could read or 
write anything. Would Constant keep to her offer, which 
he had met so boorishly? He had promised himself last 
night to telephone to town the first thing in the morning 
for some roses for her—but now in his discouragement the 
idea seemed to have lost its pressing insistence. She was 
not a girl who expected such attentions; any later time 
would do as well to send her flowers. He began to feel 
that enormously undermining power of self-sacrifice in 
another, against which it is one of the most difficult things 
in life to stand morally upright. But the next instant his 
face had reddened at the stinging thought that, sheeplike, 
he was following the path he had scorned. He hurriedly 
dressed and telephoned for the roses; he wanted to ordera 
hundred, but contented himself with half the number. 
He had a wild desire to shower gifts upon her, which it 
chafed him to curb for the looks of the thing. He could 
do nothing this morning that made him pleased with 
himself. 

He had hoped to see her at breakfast, but he had over- 
slept and was late to the meal; nearly every one had dis- 
appeared from the long tables, where napkins rolled into 
rings of birch bark, or fastened into strange shapes by pins, 
lonesomely indicated the places of their owners. There 
remained at the board only Mrs. Freeling and her son, 
Banker by name, a mild, pale, greedy-eyed little boy, 
whose small hand always reached out for any remnant of 
food left upon the white dishes within his radius, though 
his mother sought unfailingly to keep his wants supplied. 
She greeted Philip now with a warmth that soon explained 
itself: 

‘I see you don’t take cereal. If you don’t use all your 
cream in your coffee, would you mind letting my little boy 
have it? Now, I do hope I’m not robbing you. Banker 
likes cream on everything, even his fishcakes. Miss 
Hallowell usually leaves some in her pitcher, but she seems 
to have taken it all this morning; some people eat so 
heartily! Banker, dear, those are Mr. Johnson’s muffins. 
Oh, very well, then, love: say ‘thank you’ to Mr. Johnson. 
Are you going on the walk, Mr. Johnson?”’ 

“No,” said Philip shortly. ; 

“T promised to go, but I am a little uncertain about 
leaving Banker,’ proceeded Mrs. Freeling tentatively. 
‘‘He wants to stay at home and play with the other boys, 
but I don’t feel that it’s exactlv safe to leave him unless 
some one keeps an eye on him. The last time when I came 
back I found him erying under the parlor sofa, because 
those rude boys threw mud at him. When I heard that 
Miss Hallowell wasn’t going I just mentioned the subject 
to her casually, but she didn’t respond at all, although 
people say she’s so obliging. Any one can see that she 
is just crazy over Mr. Dunning. She kept him out on 
the side-piazza until twelve o’clock last night, talking. 


. Lumley told me that she heard them out there. 
weet little woman, that Mrs. Lumley—she is so sincere.”’ 

“Very,” said Philip dryly. 

He escaped as soon as he could, and went back to his 
-oom until the walking-party had started off in form, with 
jrinking-cups and cameras slung over their shoulders. 
hen he went down on the porch and waited at the end of 
t, apart from that group of eternally-embroidering 
matrons. Miss Hallowell came past once, but she merely 
sowed as she hurried on. After a while he took the book 
ander his arm and, stick in hand, wandered off with a pre- 
sense of jauntiness, feeling very forlorn and alone. There 
jad been times before when a mere eyelash in his eye had 
aearly driven him crazy. Now, he was always trying to 
grush something out of his eyes that wouldn’t brush out— 
shat was there, no matter what he did. He found his way 
so the seat under the big chestnut tree, with a brook gur- 
sling over the stones under some arching bushes at the 
side. He threw himself down on the short, warm grass, 
and opened his book, a new and weighty tome on the 

gyptian dynasties, a subject on which he was recognized 
ys a sincere, if minor, authority. 

_ There were mistakes in this which he particularly wished 
yo point out, and conclusions from which he differed. 
But the effort was hopeless, he couldn’t read half a dozen 
words consecutively. All those nights and days when he 
jad worked so hard, regardless of warning, they were all, 

ill in vain! What remained? As he sat there with his 
Iai in his hands those awful thoughts made him their 
orey once more. He lived many yearsin darkness, left out 
of everything —he was dying, still in darkness. 

“Oh, you’re here!” 

. “T beg your pardon.” For a moment, in that dreary 
cunnel of his days, he had forgotten even Constant Hallo- 
well. ‘‘I thought you’d reconsidered your determina- 
sion.”’ 

_ “No, I came as soon as I could.” She sat down beside 
nim, her white skirts making a circle on the grass, and 
sook up the book. Her presence near him seemed to 
oreathe, as ever, both alluring warmth and freshness, but 
ner tone was the entirely businesslike one of a trained 
aurse. ‘‘You shouldn’t have tried to read. I’ve brought 
my fountain-pen and a pad to take down your dictation. 
('m not a very rapid stenographer; you must have pa- 
sience. You want to go over some of this, don’t you?”’ 

_ “The last chapter, if you please,” said Philip submis- 
sively. 

. The dreamy girl of the moonlit space had gone; but it 
was an intelligent woman who put her mind at his disposal 
aow. The tones of her voice in reading were just what 
chey should have been; he almost lost consciousness of her 
in his interest in what those tones conveyed. When she 
put the book down 
i and started in to 
: take down his dic- 
tation her codper- 
ation was at once 
stimulous and 
light. 

She was quick 
to find the refer- 
ences he wanted, 
quick to perceive 
their bearing on 
his point. When 
he stopped to 
formulate she 
divined at once, 
with no little cor- 
relative misunder- 
standings. Most 
people take what 
is said to them 
from the stand- 
point of their own 
thought; do you 
state an opinion, 
describe a person, 
state a fact, they 
see, modified or 
perverted by that 
medium of their 
own conscious- 
ness, their own pre- 
conceived ideals. 
Constant had the 
faculty, possessed 
by but few, of 
visualizing from 
the consciousness 
of the other mind, 
from the view- 
point of the other. 
Philip’s words, he 
felt, conveyed to 
her exactly what 
' he meant the 
_ “I Have Had Such a Day of Roses” words to mean. 
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The sun grew high 
above them—veered to 
the westward. When 
the work was finished, it 
was one o’clock, and 
dinner was at half-past. 

“‘T must go in now,” 
said Constant. 

‘“‘Oh. wait a mo- 
ment!’’ he urged. 
““You’ve been so good 
tome. You must be 
tired.” 

“Not at all,” she re- 
turned politely. ‘‘I’ve 
been very much interested. 
work this morning!” 

‘“Sort of swan-song, eh?’”’ said Philip grimly, and taking 
tally of the dazzling flecks of sunlight that wavered 
through the leaves over her hair, her cheek, her bare arms, 
and the whiteness of her dress. ‘‘I sent for some roses for 
you to-day. I hope you won’t be offended.” 

“Sent for roses for me?” 

Philip quailed; it was the tone he dreaded. He felt 
hot and crestfallen. ‘‘Oh, please like them,” he pleaded. 
‘“ Are you to be the only person to give? But I don’t want 
you to dislike them and keep them; I wanted them to give 
you pleasure.”’ In spite of himself, his voice trembled. ‘“‘I 
wanted them to please you so much that you wouldn’t give 
one away to a person in the house.” 

“Well, then, they shall please me just as much as that,” 
she said quickly, with a sweet humoring of his mood. 

‘‘Why couldn’t you have said that before?’’ he mur- 
mured hotly. 

“Do leave your eyes alone!’”’ She snatched his hand 
down from them. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t rub them 
any more. Why do you look like that? We have had such 
a pleasant morning.” 

‘“‘Have we? I’ve never been so miserable in my life. 
I begin to know what slow torture means 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t!’”? Her professional tone was entirely 
gone; it had given place to a note of yearning pity. ‘‘Oh, 
please, don’t say that! Can’tI doanything? Here—letme 
put my hand over your eyelids fora minute. I’ve dipped 
it in the brook. Is that better?” 

““Yes,”’ said Philip, longing to snatch the hand and kiss 
it. ‘Will you come out here again this afternoon? It’s so 
nice and cool.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I’m afraid not. I’ve promised to 
play cards with Mr. Dunning—he gets so tired reading.”’ 

“Oh, he’s fortunate,” said Philip. ‘‘Now, I 2 Tale 
made a gesture full of bitterness. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, yes, Mr. Johnson, I will come! For a little 
while—at four o’clock. I’ll bring something to read. But 
I can’t come earlier.”’ 

‘‘Very well,’”’ said Philip in secret triumph. He would 
get ahead of Dunning, anyway; he would have what he 
wanted! 

At four o’clock! The hours lagged till then. He passed 
through the sitting-room twice after dinner, and saw her 
sitting back in the corner by a closed window, téte-a-téte 
with Dunning over the card-table. He heard Dunning’s 
pleased laugh as she spoke. He might be ill, Philip thought 
grudgingly, but not so ill as to let her drag her own chair 
over for herself; not so ill as to have to keep a girl in all this 
bright summer afternoon and let her wait on him hand and 
foot—he was the kind of a man who would keep his wife 
waiting on him hand and foot all her life. 

Philip himself took his pipe and went to the trysting- 
place early—too early, for the time lagged still more in 
that green solitude, where every leaf seemed tremulous for 
her coming. He dozed a little, and woke up with a sense of 


I think you’ve done fine 
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Sitting Back in the Corner 
by a Closed Window, 
Téte-a-Téte with Dunning 
Over the Card-Table 


joy; the clock in the steeple of the white village church 
in the valley below was striking four. Five minutes past — 
five more—ten more—another ten—she had not come. He 
walked up and down, up and down. The light grew long 
and slanting; far off a crow cawed across the quiet field 
beyond the woods. Apart from that there was an utter 
silence. The hour was immeasurably peaceful, but Philip 
felt anything but peaceful; he was consumed by an unrest 
such as he had never dreamed that he could experience. 
Why didn’t she come? Why did he have this to bear 
when he had so much to bear anyway? His imagination 
filled the emptiness beside him with her lovely figure. He 
could see her sitting beside him, white-gowned, leaning 
a little toward him, so near that he could have put his arms 
around her (next time he would put his arms around her), 
yet when he turned she was not there. There are moments 
when the sense of the absence from the beloved person is 
so great that it partakes of the nature of eternity—one 
seems to be deprived of it forever and forever. 

Philip realized desperately that this was no pleasurable 
state of attraction, such as had stirred him many times 
before for charming women; he was possessed instead by 
the malady of love—no phrase, but an ailment as tortur- 
ingly, feverishly real as the smallpox, and as impossible to 
get relief from at will. 

She was coming now! He hastily took a couple of steps 
down the path, caught himself by the branch of a tree from 
falling over its projecting root—and was confronted by the 
oncoming figure of Mrs. Lumley. 

It was impossible ever to mistake Mrs. Lumley for any 
one else. She walked by a ‘‘method,” leaning obviously 
upon her spinal column, her chin elevated, and her feet 
pawing the ground in front of her, with a little backward 
rest on each one before advancing the other. When she 
sat down she sat down altogether, so to speak, in one 
comprehensively relaxing movement, without preparatory 
bendings or adjustment. 

But she did not sit down now—she came on to where 
Philip stood awaiting her, smiling. She was dressed ina 
lilac muslin with laces and ruffles, with an air of pending 
festivity about her. 

‘Well, of all things! I was just wondering if I’d find 
you here,’’ she said agreeably, smiling up at him. ‘‘ Don’t 
you want to go on with me to the Stillwells’? They’re 
having a tea this afternoon, and I’m to pour.” 

“Thank you, I’d love to; but I’m afraid I’m not in 
trim,” said Philip with a dramatic glance at his creased 


flannels. He mendaciously forestalled any demurring 
encouragement. ‘‘Besides, I’ve an engagement myself 
‘at five.” 


“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Mrs. Lumley, easily, with 
graceful relinquishment. ‘‘Do walk along a little way 
with me, anyway. Really, I envy you your afternoon out 
here; we’ve been having such a time at the house, Mr. 
Dunning has had one of his attacks. I think he ought to 
have a nurse, but I suppose he doesn’t want the expense. 
He always thinks he’s dying, you know, but he never really 
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accomplishes it. Poor Miss Hallowell had to rush off for 
the doctor—the telephone is out of order—and get hot- 
water bags and all sorts of things. I think she does entirely 
too much. She looked desperately tired; but, as she said, 
there really didn’t seem to be any one else to do it. I can’t 
stand that sort of thing, myself, at all; it affects my nerves 
at once. I just went to my room and locked myself in, and 
I didn’t get any peace there; Mrs. Freeling was spanking 
Banker, across the hall. She spanks him every afternoon, 
so that you can never take a nap; the walls are so thin 
you can hear everything. Well, I suppose you can’t come 
farther. Take care! Didn’t you see that stump?” She 
stopped and looked at him with surprise. ‘‘ You walk as if 
‘you were lame.” 

‘Yes, I’ve sprained my foot a little,” said Philip quickly. 
“I’m afraid I can’t go any farther with you now.” 

“Well, good-by, then!” she smiled up at him, giving 
him her hand in lingering farewell. ‘‘By the way, if your 
foot troubles you, how would you like to go with me for a 
little spin to-morrow morning? I’m to have Mrs. Still- 
well’s runabout; she’s going to town.”’ 

‘‘Ah, town claims me to-morrow—worse luck,’ said 
Philip lightly. ‘‘Thank you, just the same, for thinking of 
me. And for Heaven’s sake, keep out of my way,’ he 
added savagely to himself, as he retraced his steps and sat 
down moodily on the bench beneath the tree. Couldn’t 
that woman ever realize that if he wanted her society he 
was capable of asking for it? He bent his head upon his 
hands. What was he to get out of life, anyway? What he 
had got this afternoon—nothing? He heard a soft rustle of 
skirts, and looked up to see Constant Hallowell. She had 
her arms full of roses, and she came straight over to him, 
sitting down at once and bending toward him, saying 
anxiously, as he did not lift his head: 

“T hope you did not mind. I really couldn’t come 
before.”’ 

“Oh, I minded fast enough—more than I ever minded 
anything in the world; but I heard—I knew you were 
kept away,’’ he mumbled. He knew that he should ask if 
Dunning were better, but the words stuck in his throat. 
It was terrible to feel as lost in the world as he had been 
doing. He blindly stretched out his hand and took hold 
of a fold of her white gown, without speaking. 

“Oh, you poor boy!” she said below her breath, as if she 
had divined everything that he wouldsay. She murmureda 
few minutes afterward, as if the words were wrung from her: 
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“And I can do so little for you!”’ 

“You're comforting me now, lots. 
you?” 

“Vest 

“And do you like the roses?” 

‘“‘Very, very much. I love the roses.’ 

“That comforts me, too. Your voice sounds a little 
breathless, as if you were tired. I shall begin to judge 
everything by sound soon, shall I not? Are you tired?” 

“I’m resting now. Yes, I’m tired; but it’s not the kind 
of tired that hurts. I got the doctor in time; everything 
is going nicely at present. I wish I could make you feel 
better!” 

“Do you? Will you let me say what a cad I was once 
upon a time?” 

He could feel her involuntarily stiffen, before she an- 
swered gently, after a slight pause: ‘‘You may say any- 
thing that you want to.” 

‘Well, then, forgive me!” 

“Oh, I forgave you long ago. I couldn’t forgive myself 
for being such a foolish, dreaming, impossible sort of child.’ 
Her face flushed. ‘‘But I came out to read to you—not to 
talk. Shall I begin? They say that this is very amusing.”’ 

“Tf you please,’’ said Philip humbly, yet with a secret 
thrill of triumph. He had got his way, after all. 

He never knew what she read about. When she had 
finished the story and went back to the house to dress for 
the evening meal, he delayed following. He felt clean 
drunk with the thrill of her presence, her cool, helpful 
hand, the beautiful, candid curves of her figure, the 
candid tones of her lovely voice. She was the Goddess 
of Compassion! Oh, she was the woman he loved as he 
had never thought of loving any one. He leaned upon his 
hands, dizzy. Impersonal as was her interest for him, yet 
it would go hard with him if he couldn’t make it personal 
—if he couldn’t lure her heart to him while she pitied. 
Every advantage his position could give him he would take. 

Other women hadn’t regarded him as unlovable! She 
was so divinely young, in spite of her sweet years of discre- 
tion—younger than he had been since the age of fourteen, 
as he felt with an amused, sacred, adoring tenderness. She 
had carried his image once in her heart—he could make 
it live if he had a chance. And he had it—if she, didn’t 
know where her compassion would lead her, he did! It 
should bring her to him. The very greatness of his calamity 
would make the claim on her hold past all breaking. 


You know it, don’t 
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The man Dunning, poor fool—what claim on her 
could he have compared with the claim of one to whor 
she would be eyes and light and the very means of com 
nication between him and his kind—a man who 
going blind? If he couldn’t win her with that, need — 
A man who was going blind! Philip raised his head an 
looked on the ball of the setting sun, fiery red between th 
trees. There was no glory of sunset—but dark, leade 
clouds above and that ball of red fire, burning itself a 
his dull vision, his dull brain, as the words he had spoke: 
to himself scattered and seared him now, with the stricke: 
knowledge of what this implied. He—to snare her throug! 
her heavenly pity—let her bind herself for life to a helples 
thing, a man who couldn’t tell daylight from dark, fron 
whose sight her beauties must be forever hidden, wh 
wouldn’t know how to move a step, or live—who woul 
even hardly know how to eat—a man who was goin, 
blind! He was filled with a breathless horror, a breathles 
loathing of himself, so overpowering that it swept him of 
his feet—he lay upon the ground as if he had been hurle 
there, as if he would burrow into the concealing earth t 
hide himself now and forever. Tie her sweet beauty, he 
measurelessly loving heart to a thing like him! , 
‘Oh, if I ever sink so low as that!” he mutterer 
between his teeth, with clenched hands and a forehea 
damp with agony. Something seemed to break withir 
him—the torture brought relief in its very sharpness 
Oh, not all the unselfishness should be hers! His lov 
turned into something ineffably gentle and strong and pro 
tecting, as he whispered to himself brokenly: ‘‘No, dear— 
dearest—I wouldn’t let you do that. Dearest, lovely 
Constant, I’ll never let you do that; never—so help m 
God!” A new, inexpressible tenderness, such as a mother 
might feel for her child, filled all his being. i 
He did not see her again until late in the evening. H 
was leaning against one of the piazza posts as she camé 
past, some of his flowers in her belt. 
“TI have had such a day of roses. 
better?” ‘ 
“No—worse. But I’m going to town for a little while 
on the early train to-morrow, anyway.’ He was verifying 
his casual words to Mrs. Lumley. ‘‘I’ve some business te 
settle up; I’ll be back at noon.” 4 
““But’’—she hesitated, and then went on straightéor- 
wardly: ‘You oughtn’t to go in alone, ought you? Isn’t 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE FRENCH SITUATION 


SK the next man you meet 
y\ what he thinks of the 
French Republic; the 
chances are you will get some 
such answer as this: ‘‘It will probably be upset to-morrow, 
or next day, by some ‘man on horseback.’ Lately it seems 
to have been playing smash with the French army and 
navy. A rotten excuse for a government—but then, what 
can you expect of those hysterical, fickle, degenerate 
French?”’ 

This opinion fairly indicates the result of nearly forty 
years of campaigning with ‘‘tainted news” against the 
heroic efforts of the French people to realize their demo- 
cratic aspirations. 

Why should France and the French be the object of 
such a campaign? 

In the first place, France is the only large republic in 
Europe; the other great governments, being monarchical, 
do all they can to discredit it, lest its pernicious “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” should again become contagious and 
infectious. The monarchical press of Europe—and that 
means all the important newspapers of England, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Russia —systematically and on princi- 
ple misrepresent wherever possible every political event in 
France that has any bearing, direct or indirect, upon the 
question of republic or monarchy. And, as most of the 
foreign news in our own papers comes either directly from 
England or from sources under English influence, we hear 
about the French Republic chiefly what snobbish, royalty- 
worshiping, republic-hating British journalism permits us 
to hear. 

In the second place, the French Republic is ostracized 
by the ‘‘best people” in France. They are contemptuous 
of republican institutions—sigh and scheme for the return 
of upperclass rule that would ‘‘put the vulgar herd back 
in its proper place.’’ Thus, the Parisian newspapers which 
cater to the ‘‘best people,” and so contain the most 
scholarly and cultured articles, are as sarcastic, as preju- 
diced, as contemptuous in writing of the republic and its 
doings as the leading London papers. Of all the forms 
of misrepresentation, that in the interest of party 
or faction is the most reckless, because it is so securely 
self-righteous. 


By David Graham Phillips 


In the third place, the French Republic has tried— 
most successfully —a large number of experiments in ex- 
tensive public ownership and control of public utilities. 
Now, the aristocracy of high finance in Europe has sys- 
tematized to perfection the control of newspaper press and 
political magazine. It is easy to imagine how the large 
capitalists, eager for ‘‘good things’? and most anxious 
that ideas of public ownership and public control be 
checked and stamped out, would regard, and would order 
their editors and hack writers on politics and economics 
to regard, the French Republic with its ‘‘socialistic 
experiments.” 

In the fourth place, the French Republic, in establishing 
itself firmly, has been compelled to attack an aristocratic, 
monarchical clique, powerful in the national church—a 
clique that was in large part responsible for the deplorable 
confusion attendant upon separation of church and state. 


The Argument of Action 


O COMBAT this far-reaching and energetic and most 

adroit propaganda of prejudice and downright lying, 
the republic has been aided by no counter-propaganda 
whatever. Allit has been able todo has been to go sturdily 
along, making history, refuting prophecies of its downfall 
by persisting, refuting assertions of its weakness and 
corruption by showing itself strong and honest. And the 
inherent carrying power of the truth is signally demon- 
strated in the rapidly rising suspicion, even here in far- 
away America, that there must be something good in a 
government which has so steadily grown in the affections 
of forty million people. 

The truth is, the French Republic is just emerging in 
triumph from the last, and in some respects the greatest, 
crisis in its history. It has won out after a hard fight 
against forces of great power, both without and within 
French borders; it has established itself beyond proba- 
bility of overturn. On September 21, 1792, the republic 
was first proclaimed. That was just under one hundred 


3 
and fifteen years ago; yet suc 
is the difficulty of accomplish- 
ment in human affairs, and such 
were the peculiar difficulties 
in the case of France, it was not until this year tha 
the French people were able to breathe freely and say; 
“‘At last we have the democracy we have dreamed of and 
fought for and worked for since 1792!” Three times in one 
hundred and fifteen years the republic has been actual 
inaugurated. Twice the combination of overwhelming 
forces from without and from within submerged it. Thi 
third republic, often sore beset during the thirty-seven 
years since it was erected upon and out of the ruins left 
by Napoleon the Dull and his silly, ignorant wife, 
never quite yielded —is at last as firmly founded as our 0 
democracy, upon the intelligent vigilance of a patient, 
radical-conservative, make-haste-slowly electorate, reso- 
lute and enlightened. i 

The internal curse of France has been a highly cen- 
tralized political system, built up by the French kings 
through three hundred years of almost incessant foreign, 
wars and perfected by the first Napoleon. This syste 
concentrating all power at Paris, and there in the hae 
of a few, made it comparatively easy for a clique to take 
advantage of a confusion of their own creating and use 
the centralized civil and military power to substitute, 
overnight, monarchy for republic. Such a system, inter- 
woven in the entire fabric of French life, and to a great 
extent necessary to holding France strong against neigh- 
bor foes, could not be abolished, or even sensibly altered, 
without long and patient labor; and the French people, 
industrious, serious, lovers of peace and order, could no 
work in any other way. Each time there has been violence 
in France it has been provoked and precipitated and 
compelled by the disorderly, tyrannical aristocrats an 
royalists goading the people to frenzy. 

The easiest branch of their government for the peoplet 
recover control of was, of course, the civil administrati 
When monarchy had once more wrought ruin in 1870, 1 
people, by means of a previously hardly-won univer 
suffrage, did get enough say in their own affairs to set w 
republic in form and to reach out for complete civil contr 
But this was not a quick nor an easy task. We, who ha 
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rings and our bosses, our intrenched ‘‘interests,”’ will 
lily appreciate the obstacles that beset the French 
jle—the specious royalist politicians, the eloquent 
agogues, the appeals to prejudice disguised as patriot- 
or religion—all the familiar but potential trickeries 
sh enable a class, numerically small, to rule and mis- 
large masses of their fellow-men. No man lives who, 
ever shrewd and alert, has not many times been 
ned into courses he afterward saw were directly con- 
y te good sense and to his own interests. How much 
er it is to mislead in politics a mass of people, inexpert 
ublie affairs, full of the human passion for blind hero- 
ship, credulous to the plausible tongue and the false 
nise made with all appearance of serious candor. The 
der is, not that self-government is so imperfect and 
roves so slowly, but that it exists at all. 


The Man on Horseback Ideal 


IN our present internal struggle with ‘‘the interests,” 
ve had, in Canada and Mexico, two neighborsas powerful 
urselves and only waiting a favorable chance to declare 
on us, and if we had in addition a sectional question 
cute and imminent as was the strain between North 
South over slavery in 1860, we should be in a position 
yme such difficulty as has perplexed and harassed the 
ich in their aspirations for, and movement toward, 
ocracy. 

owever, in spite of many disheartening obstacles, the 
ocratic French masses did finally compass the expul- 
of the pretenders to the French throne and, about ten 
’s ago, got full possession of the civil branch of their 
xnment, got in their naticnal congress a working 
ority of sincere, inflexible believers in republicanism 
democracy, not to be seduced away and not to be 
2d by adroit appeals to false patriotism through 
erly faked-up war scares. That was not an hour of 
nph, but an hour of greatest peril. For the thoroughly 
med reactionaries of all kinds—royalist, aristocratic, 
acial—hastened to sink their differences and combine. 
y still had control of the army and the navy and were 
erful in the organization of the church. They saw 
they must either oust the republic from control of the 
administration or must themselves be gradually 
oached upon and ultimately subdued. 

Patriotism,’ said Johnson, ‘‘is the last refuge of a 
ndrel.’”’ It was the refuge of these imperiled repre- 
atives of graft and caste. They raised the cry that 
republic was ‘‘unpatriotic.’’ Back to the strong 
ace that believed in God and country! Their first 
ing of the issue was by way of Boulangism. They 
: up General Boulanger, handsome chasseur d’ Afrique, 
of the army and of the crowds, hailed him as the 
pective savior of France, which the ‘‘weak and wicked 
iblic has all but ruined.’’ A strong man was needed if 
Germans were not again to take Paris; Boulanger 
the man! 

ortunate indeed it is for good causes that the leaders 
ad causes are so often below the human average in 
t-sightedness and stupidity. Several times, while 
langer was at the height of his popularity, with the 
ily and secretly reactionary press and politicians 
ng on the Parisians in idolatry—several times the 
tblic could have been upset and a military dictatorship 
ared. The reactionaries, despising their republican 
ersaries overmuch and fancying they had the game 
rely i in their own hands, missed those chances, each 
ion of the combine fearing another would reap the 
antage. Boulanger and Boulangism fizzled out. The 


iblic, greatly encouraged and strengthened, dropped 
dolicy of mere defensive and made ready for active 
ck. The democratic statesmen had discovered that 
thanks to the railway and the telegraph, the 


ace, 


newspaper and the diffusion of education, was no longer 
merely Paris; that Paris, though still leader, was by no 
means dictator. They had discovered that the faded and 
frivolous aristocrats of the salons of the Faubourg St. 
Germain and the aristocratic high officers of army and 
navy were better at conspiring than at executing. 

The first move was to get possession of the army and 
the navy—especially of the army. Anarmy is everywhere 
necessarily a,closely-centralized body; only thus can dis- 
cipline, unity of action, be obtained. The rank and file 
of the French army was, naturally, republican—the sons 
of artisans, farmers, laborers. But an army is not its rank 
and file, but its officers. And, under laws contrived by the 
Bourbons and never repealed, the high officers of the 
French army, the men who alone had the technical educa- 
tion necessary in military positions of large command, 
were, almost without exception, royalist and aristocratic, 
scions of the ‘‘best families,’ personages in “‘society.”’ 

Nominally, the civil administration had the power to 
select the high controlling officers and to displace them; 
actually, it was powerless. For, to change the heads of the 
army was simply to substitute one set of aristocratic officers 
for another, when all the high officers were of the ‘‘upper 
class’ and, controlling the military schools and the ex- 
amining boards, had seen to it that only the right sort 
of young men got conspicuous and important commands 
and opportunities for strategic and tactical experience. 
To throw the aristocracy out of the army was to disor- 
ganize the army; to disorganize the army was to lay France 
open to the invader; to make her thus helpless, was to 
frighten the French people into assenting to a counter- 
revolution that would rid France of an administration so 
insensible to patriotism and to prudence. Yet, if the re- 
public was to become an actuality, it must get possession 
of the army and navy, must not be in hourly peril of 
overthrow through some conspiracy among these aris- 
tocrats in absolute control of France’s whole military 
machinery. 

The work of taking power away from the controlling 
coterie of aristocratic officers was begun, slowly, cau- 
tiously. But the reactionaries were on guard. They 
took alarm immediately; the Dreyfus conspiracy was 
hastily cooked up, and was sprung. Instantly, all France 
was in a turmoil. 


Vive l’Armée! the Cry 


UPPOSE, again, that we were hemmed in by nations as 
powerful as Germany and England; suppose the heads 
of our army were to announce the discovery of traitors 
among the officers. Would not we straightway, to a man, 
rally to the support of the army, shout down and destroy 
any who dared assail the patriotic and indispensable 
chieftains who stood between us and a triumphant inva- 
sion of the enemy? Would we not threaten to tear to 
pieces as traitorous any one even hinting that those chief 
bulwarks of the national honor and national safety were 
themselves the traitors? ‘‘Vive l’armée!’’ was the ery, 
and the democratic leaders saw that they must put off 
their attempt. 

They knew the anti-Dreyfus campaign was a trick, 
because of its source and of the timing of the explosion to 
combat their democratic projects, and quietly they set 
about discovering the nature of the trick in all its rami- 
fications; meanwhile, what could they in prudence do but 
sit tight, join in the patriotic acclaim, and keep things 
steady for the republic, so that the army clique would be 
unable to find pretext for advancing to overthrow it? 
This they did; and once more the republic would have 
fallen, despite their efforts, had the enemies of the republic 
been agreed as to what should be substituted for it. 

It became apparent to the democratic leaders that, if 
the republic was to attain a position of security, the next 
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attack must be upon reaction all along its line. To attack 
in one place was to enable the reactionary forces to con- 
centrate there in too great strength to be overcome. A 
political program must be organized which, as soon as 
the Dreyfus agitation subsided, should move to dislodge 
the enemy at all points. 

Waldeck-Rousseau felt that it would be impossible to 
free the republic entirely without secularizing it, as the 
American Republic is secularized. But he saw also that, 
to do this, meant to tear up and to tear down ancient 
institutions so intertwined with the national life of the 
French people that they were an integral part of France 
itself. He saw that, however wisely, however moderately, 
however sympathetically this work was done, there could 
not but be frightful wounds, temptations to excess be- 
yond the power of human nature to avoid. He saw that 
whatever statesman undertook the task would inevitably 
rouse a storm of execration that would drive him to 
ignominious retirement. Whether because Waldeck- 
Rousseau had not the courage or because he knew he was 
stricken of a mortal disease, he retired from the Prime 
Ministry. And Emile Combes became Prime Minister. 


An Attack Along the Line 


HAT Waldeck-Rousseau anticipated came to pass. 
Those who applaud and those who condemn and 
deplore the course Combes took should remember and 
consider what can be said on the other side. However, 
drastic laws were passed expelling the religious orders, 
which were, in large part, officered from the old nobility 
of France, and laws were enacted decreeing a separation 
of church and state. At the same time the Dreyfus case 
was reopened, the perfidy, folly, wickedness and stupidity 
of the inside army clique were exposed, and swift changes 
in the organization of the army were thus justified and 
compelled. At the same time, Camille Pelletan, a demo- 
crat whose father and grandfather had given their lives 
to democracy, was put in as Minister of Marine, with 
orders to oust from the navy the aristocratic clique, root 
and branch—a grand attack all along the line. And 
Combes and his lieutenants held to the program, though 
the “‘ better-class’’ press of France, the press of all Europe, 
the press of America, clamored and denounced; though 
war scares, first with England and then with Germany, 
were got up to create a diversion. 

When Combes had finished his work, had democra- 
tized army and navy and politics, had ended forever 
all possibility of internal royalist, aristocratic intrigue, 
he took his burden of obloquy, just and unjust, and 
went silently away into the wilderness, broken in health, 
but not in spirit. And, whatever may be the feeling 
about his policies and methods while in office, none can 
withhold admiration from this self-sacrificing self-efface- 
ment—this refusal to try to retain or to regain power, be- 
cause such a course would delay the healing of the wounds 
for which he is blamed. And to-day, chiefly because of his 
splendid self-sacrifice, the storm is already subsiding, the 
wounds are rapidly healing. The army is under the con- 
trol of sensible, efficient republicans, high officers who are 
freeing it of royalist, aristocratic dry-rot and favoritism 
and drawing-room dandyism, and are bringing it up to the 
standard of those wonderful democratic armies of the 
First Republic that swept away the aristocratic armies 
of the rest of Europe as the wind sweeps dead leaves from 
dying branches. The republicans are reorganizing the 
navy on a basis of merit, instead of the old basis of caste. 
Whenever there is a strike at a navy yard, or an explosion 
on a warship due to unavoidable deterioration of smoke- 
less powder, we read in our newspapers that the French 
navy is showing how completely the corrupt and crazy 
demagogues in control of France have disorganized it. 

(Coneluded on Page 82) 
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The Deceased Wife’s Sister 


le PROCURE a repeal of the corn laws, upon which the 
agricultural population of England believed that its 
prosperity depended, was a comparatively simple matter. 
It required, from the time the agitation became well 
organized to Peel’s act of 1846, something like ten 
years. Agitation for a repeal of the law prohibiting a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister has continued 
fifty years. 

The most amiable man we know positively cannot keep 
his temper when he sees a certain friend’s children eating 
between meals. We have known a banker personally to 
love an anarchist, but grow purple with indignation against 
a relative who docked his horses’ tails. It is quite safe, in 
intelligent and friendly company, to start discussions of 
religion, the tariff, capital and labor, government owner- 
ship. It is when some one observes that Mrs. Simpkins is 
probably justified in permitting her elder daughter to 
receive the attentions of the liveryman’s son that the 
party is in danger of breaking up in a huff. 

A great king, we hear, is bored, and we do not wonder. 
He can exert an influence only upon treaties, trade laws, 
taxes and dull things of that kind. He cannot prevent 
cabmen from wearing their hats on the back of their heads, 
nor exercise at all that intimate control over another’s 
personal affairs which is so inextinguishably precious to 
the human heart. 

Repealing corn laws is quite simple. But shall a man 
marry his deceased wife’s sister? Well, a million English- 
men will know the reason why! 

If we were king we would let everybody vote and work 
and pray as he chose, but we wouldn’t let Thompson trim 
his whiskers that way if it took every bayonet in the 
royal army to prevent it. 


How Rates May be Lowered 


HE Texas Farmers’ Union asks the legislature to 

lower freight rates. Probably most similar bodies 
the country over would do the same if the subject were 
brought before them. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated, however, that nearly all farming communities 
have it within their own power materially to lower 
freight charges. 

Practically speaking, no farm produce reaches market 
without having passed over a common road, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that, at the current level 
of freight rates, the road-haul is as important to the 
farmer as the rail-haul. It has been shown that the same 
force which will move one ton on a poor earth road will 
move four tons on a good macadam road. Ina horse, as in 
a locomotive, there are just so many ton-miles. Team, 
wagon and driver are simply engine, cars and crew in little. 
The railroads find it profitable to spend millions yearly in 
straightening curves and reducing grades in order to get 
the greatest possible service out of their equipment. The 
farmer would find the same policy, applied to roads, 
equally profitable, but often doesn’t see it clearly. 

Respectable authority has opined that to move a ton 
a mile over the common roads of the country must cost, 
on an average, twenty-five cents. If that be so, then it 
costs the farmer on an average as much to haul a bushel of 
grain twelve miles to market as the railroads charge him 
to haul the same bushel a thousand miles from Chicago 
to New York. 

Figure the average haul to market at five miles, or a 
dollar and a quarter a ton; take the annual marketed 
quantity of grain, cotton, hay, livestock, dairy products 
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from the Agricultural Department’s Year Book and get a 
rough idea of what the farmers pay yearly for the road- 
haul. Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, in England, 
it was noted that by improved roads the hauling of grain 
was done with little over half the number of horses formerly 
used. 

This subject is not less important to the farmer than 
freight charges, and to deal with it is within his own power. 


An Improved Centennial 


Ghee: Columbian Exposition at Chicago, which was a 
great success and left a great deficit, gave a tremendous 
impetus to big fairs. A hundred million dollars, at a 
modest estimate, has been spent on staff palaces that dis- 
appeared in a single season, giving place to Deficit, which 
was more lasting. No locality is without some event 
that is a century old, or fifty years, or at least a decade, 
which proper local pride might desire to celebrate. It 
began to look as though Deficit would be a tolerably 
universal condition. 

One intelligent method would have been to organize a 
World’s Fair Corporation which would provide collapsible 
palaces, statuary and scenery, setting up the same in any 
city that desired to hold a fair; also, providing speeches, 
fireworks, brass bands and historical atmosphere at so 
much per square yard. 

But New York has invented a method even more intelli- 
gent and admirable. The one-hundredth anniversary of 
practicable steam navigation befell the other day. Proba- 
bly only a metropolis would have had the courage to let 
the event pass without a fair. New York, however, dis- 
played her leadership and met every requirement of the 
occasion by requesting the tugboats to toot their whistles 
at noon. 

For the famous fairs of St. Denis, Champagne and Bruges 
there was excellent reason. When travel was mainly by 
boggy bridle-paths, and the lone merchant escaped ama- 
teur robbers merely to fall into the more expert clutches 
of the Lord of the Manor and his toll agents, the more fairs 
the better. Nowadays, however, the rule does not apply. 


The Alton Serial’s Last Chapter 


WE HAVE waited a long while for the second install- 
ment of the Alton serial; yet with patience, for we 
were sure it would come in time. 

How the Harriman syndicate secured control of the road 
and increased its capitalization from thirty-four millions 
to one hundred and fifteen millions, issuing sixty-two 
millions of securities, behind which there ‘‘was not one 
dollar of consideration,’ as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pointed out, is quite familiar to the public. 

But there is no profit in merely issuing securities. They 
do not print the pretty chromos just in order to keep them. 
The new issues included, roughly, fifty millions of bonds. 
Of course, investors will buy bonds. It also included 
nearly forty millions of stock, actually thinner than water. 
For this stock there was only a meagre investment demand. 
Obviously another chapter remained to be written. 

We have it now. The Clover Leaf has bought a domi- 
nating block of Alton’s stock. Official announcement says 
the road will issue its ‘‘collateral trust bonds,” secured by 
deposit of the purchased Alton stock. No doubt, when 
the money market eases up a bit, investors will buy these 
“bonds” —although they would not buy merely watered 
stock. And the investing public, which buys the various 
issues of bonds, and thereby supplies all the capital actually 
represented by the Alton, will have never a word to say 
about its management. That will rest absolutely with the 
Clover Leaf. 

The syndicate story is never complete until it reaches 
this delectable state—where the syndicate and its suc- 
cessors have all their money back and have the road, too. 


One Good Thing About Adam 


We DO not believe in always speaking good of the dead 
any more than we believe in lying by rule in any 
other respect; yet we are glad to commend Adam for 
having failed to deposit that dollar a day, at compound 
interest, in a savings-bank—which you have seen men- 
tioned in some of the pamphlets received from those 
institutions. Had he done so all the money in the world 
would now stand to the old gentleman’s credit, and he 
would probably be working for his board in a charity 
woodyard. 

We are glad that about one person in ten, taking the 
country over, has a savings-bank account, and _ heartily 
wish it were five in ten. But do not lose sight of the fact 
that, as money accumulates, interest rates fall and its pur- 
chasing power declines. Formerly ten thousand dollars 
yielded seven hundred a year interest, which would build a 
cottage. Nowit yields three hundred and fifty dollars inter- 
est, and the same cottage costs fourteen hundred. If Adam 
had a trillion in a savings-bank, Mr. Rogers would offer 
him a ham sandwich for the use of it; Mr. Harriman, a suit 
of second-hand clothes. He could take his choice. 


September if@ 


When money was scarce and dear, to be out of debt 
a sign of prosperity—from which state we derived s 
philosophy that lost much of its sanction as money bec 
cheap. Nowadays, the most prosperous gentlemen 
precisely those who borrow most. 

Socialists mistakenly regard the number of farm r 
gages as a proof of agriculture’s low estate. As ofte 
otherwise farmers borrow just as the railroads do 
improve and expand. Conversely, three and a que 
billions of savings-deposits are by no means a conely 
fact. If the old recipe, to save up a little capital, sta 
business and become independent, were working eve 
well as in Poor Richard’s day, there might be less mc 
in savings-banks. ? 


z 
Habituation to Murder : 


Dp and abhorrence are the emotions univers 
evoked here by Italian and Armenian murder 
cieties. Yet all of them had their remote origins ir 
aspiration to liberty. 

In Italy, under a government as wretched as | 
afflicted human kind, assassination became part of 
political system. Up to two generations ago in 
Romagna the Carbonari, fed by patriots, and the § 
Fedists, supported by the government, made a blo 
rivalry in discouraging political opponents by the dag 

When the Russian Douma refused to condemn 
terrorist propaganda, probably it had the counteng 
of a very large section of public opinion in this coun 
One who observes will hear more expressions of satis 
tion than of regret when some epauletted butcher of 
bureaucracy meets a violent death. That feeling an 
from the generous hatred of an odious tyranny. Butha 
uation to murder is a mighty bad legacy for any peo 


With the World Against You 


WE ARE sorry that Senator Tillman, having } 
pretty universally condemned for his recent ut 
ances and conduct, discovers himself to be the victim | 
gigantic conspiracy to injure his political prestige | 
destroy his peace of mind. 

The world is full of just such conspiracies, and we kt 
scarcely anything in life more unhappy than the poorr 
who becomes the object of one of them. If, for exam 
you make it a point to offend the host every time you 
calling you will find that the whole world is banded i 
sinister league to crush your social aspirations. If: 
persistently indulge an innocent proclivity for break 
glassware you will discover that all hotel-keepers belon 
a union the sole object of which is to kick you out. E 
the churches will join hands to humiliate and annoy | 
if you always stand up in meeting and blackguard 
minister. We have heard of authors who, by painstak 
experiments with bad copy, proved that every editor in 
land belonged to a repressive conspiracy. We knew ar 
from Wyoming, much given to loose use of opprobri 
epithets, who got licked four times in one day, and nee 
no further evidence that mankind was neglecting ot 
business in order to damage his personal appearance. 

Men of essentially modest spirit, observing that a la 
majority of boots come their way, have been led to exam 
themselves with a view of determining whether the ex 
nation might not be found in their own actions. Th 
who cling to the conspiracy idea naturally fare unhapp 


Mr. Taft’s Embarrassment © 


ee Bar oro TAFT might write an essay upon verac/ 
citing ex-Senator Chandler and Mr. Storer as notal 
exemplars of that virtue; or declare that no family show 
in any circumstances, contain more than three childr| 
or Iet it be known that his own personal observations of | 
caribou convince him that the Reverend Mr. Long is | 
of the greatest living authorities upon the habits of t | 
noble beast. He might take to breakfasting in bed at 
o’clock, and denounce all bodily exertion. i 
The able and admirable Ohioan, in fact, occupies! 
extremely delicate position. His Columbus speech, 
garded by the press as a keynote, illustrates this. It \: 
a first-rate speech, advocating excellent policies. But 
have heard the speech before, and are very familiar w! 
the policies. They have been presented to us with a vil 
of which only one man has the secret; in a hue bes¢ 
which any other must appear merely a polite pink. — 
What is recognized, in its main drift and outline, as li 
Roosevelt policy is deservedly so popular that proba} 
no man will run for the Presidency without declar3 
sincere attachment to it. The nice problem for the can’ 
date is to effect this attachment in such a manner as \ 
not give him the general appearance of a tail to a ki 
He must subscribe to the Roosevelt doctrine, but not a! 
mere ‘‘P. §.”’ or even only “Ditto.” For Secretary Té, 
naturally, this problem is peculiarly delicate. How? 
reflect his chief, and yet not in a merely lunar manner’ 
Perhaps he will ponder the subject on his trip arou! 
the world. { 


HE latest recruit to the ranks of industrial captains 
ih camped within the sheltering shadow of Wall Street 
| is Theodore P. Shonts, who left the comparatively 
trivial task of digging the Panama Canal to solve the 
traction problem of New York City. Perhaps it might be 
better or more appropriate to say that he has just launched 
his craft, for the Interborough-Metropolitan Company, of 
which he is president, has been described as a ‘‘colossal 
zroup of franchises entirely surrounded by water.”’ Few 
enterprises are so intimately bound up in the financial 
fabric of Wall Street, for the master minds that guide it 
are those of August Belmont and Thomas F. Ryan. 

Mr. Shonts faces a staggering job. On the one hand he 
has the traction magnates hungry for profits; on the other 
hand he has New York’s millions of people clamoring for 
better cars and quicker service. He literally walked into 
a maze of investigation, protest, kicks and suits that 
would have dismayed a man of less nerve and smaller 
zalibre. But then Mr. Shonts is used to work, and you 
must keep in mind the fact that he had a dose of Panama. 
They say that when he wants to have a little fun he works 
a little harder. 

His career has been an animated one and it is dotted 
with achievement. As a boy he had an ambition to be a 
awyer. He was working ina bank. He studied at night 
and was admitted to the bar. Railroading interested him. 
He wanted to build things, so he decided to try it; where- 
apon his law partner, a bluff old Iowan, said: ‘‘ You are 
spoiling a first-class lawyer to make a second-rate railroad 
man.” 

But he stuck at it, and before long he was general 
manager of the ‘‘ Three I’s’’—the Indiana, Illinois and lowa 
Railroad. He became a master builder among the Western 
cailroad builders. It was not until he was president of the 
Slover-Leaf Railroad that he got into the limelight, and 
this is the way it started: 

President Roosevelt wanted to start on the Panama 
Janal, and he wanted a strong man to handle the job. 
One day he was talking about it to Paul Morton, who said, 
‘Tf that was my canal, I’d get Shonts to run it.” 

“Who is Shonts?”’ asked the President. 

“A Western railroad man who does things,” was the 


-eply. 
From Panama to “‘Inter-Met’”’ 


HE ‘‘does things’? phrase struck the President. He 
made Mr. Shonts chairman of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
nission, and when he went to the canal zone he did make 
che dirt fly. He kept the post until he accepted the 
residency of the ‘‘Inter-Met,”’ as it is called on the Stock 
Exchange. Just how he was able to back out of the Panama 
Janal job is one of the unsolved mysteries of public life. 
But it is a mascot that he will need in the big game he is 
laying now. 
_ Thisis the kind of man who is to-day the physical arbiter, 
just as August Belmont is the financial arbiter, of New 
York’s great traction empire of nearly a thousand miles of 
wack—surface, elevated and subway—over which more 
shan a billion people ride every year. He is stocky, sturdy, 


deep of chest, with firm jaw, and his sharp, gray eyes gleam 
behind his glasses. He talks with a soft, velvet voice, but 
what he says is straight to the point. His whole attitude 
suggests compact power. He works at a big mahogany 
table in a corner office on the seventeenth floor of the new 
Trinity Annex, at 115 Broadway, where the clang of the 
cars that he operates does not even reach his ears. He isa 
terrific worker and his subordinates have a hard time 
keeping the pace he sets. He is at his desk until seven 
o’clock every business night, winter and summer. He eats 
as he works. His luncheon usually consists of a chicken 
sandwich and a glass of water. He lives at the Hotel 
Gotham. When he does take a brief respite from work, he 
goes for a horseback ride in Central Park. 

I asked Mr. Shonts the other day how the Panama Canal 
job compared with the New York traction problem. He 
smiled and said: 

“The Panama Canal problem is a fixed one. The 
traction problem changes every hour.’’ What he didn’t 
exactly say, but what he implied, was that digging the big 
ditch was child’s play alongside the proposition he is up 
against now. 

During his whole business life he has worked by this 
rule: ‘‘I never leave my office until my desk is cleared.” 

The result of this, he says, is that it keeps his work 
behind him, not on him, and he can plan for the future. 


Rogers and Competition 


S THE business world knows, Henry H. Rogers, the 
Gray Eagle of the Standard Oil Company, is the 
sworn enemy of competition. His is one of the iron hands 
that have crushed competition in the oil industry. An old 
friend tells a characteristic story of the oil baron’s attitude 
in such matters. 

Rogers and this friend, so the latter says, were out walking 
when they came to a prosperous-looking manufacturing 
establishment. The friend remarked, ‘‘I have been trying 
to get hold of that plant,and can’t. What would you do?” 

Rogers looked the building over a minute and said: 

“Build a plant next door and put him out of business. 
That’s all.” 


“Aunt Hetty’’ the Money-Lender 


RITING of Wall Street men brings to mind that one 
of the ablest figures in the Street and a real power in 
the financial game happens to be a woman. Ask any one 
of the big fellows what he thinks of Hetty Green and he 
will say that she measures up with the best of them. 
Every once in a while you may see her walking down Broad 
or Wall Street. If you didn’t know who she was, you 
would size her up as a poor widow about to tell you a hard- 
luck story. Shealso looks like the traditional mother in the 
New England ‘‘heart”’ dramas. She is tall, with big frame, 
strong face and white hair. She always wears an almost 
shabby black dress and an old black bonnet with streamers 
of black crépe flying from the top. 

Although Mrs. Green, or ‘‘Aunt Hetty,” as she is often 
called, is seventy-two years of age, she is as active in 
business as she was twenty years ago, when she was build- 
ing up her tremendous fortune, which is estimated now at 
fifty million dollars. Her income is over four thousand 
dollars a day. With the exception of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
and perhaps one other, she is the richest woman in America, 
and she is the foremost woman financier in the world. 
Among the money-lenders of Wall Street she stands near 
the first. She has millions in cash at her disposal all the 
time, and when it comes to lending it she knows neither 
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creed, race nor sentiment. 
day: ‘“‘In a trading proposition, Russell Sage was a 
philanthropist alongside Hetty Green.”’ 

Mrs. Green has an office in the Chemical National Bank 
on Broadway, just off City Hall Park. She is one of the 
principal holders of the stock of this bank, which is about 
the most valuable of any New York bank, or, in fact, any 


Somebody said of her the other 


American financial institution. A share sells for $5400. 
She does business at an old roll-top desk. When the bond 
salesmen come to see her (she is one of the heaviest buyers 
of bonds) she talks to them through a hole in a partition. 

One of the cardinal rules of Mrs. Green’s business life is: 
““To spend money uselessly is a sin.” 

This is one reason why she is so rich. There are hun- 
dreds of stories of her economy and frugality. The only 
time she was ever known to use a cab was to make a quick 
trip downtown to a bank that held some of her money. 
She heard the bank was about to suspend. 

Once she sold a large block of securities to a Philadelphia 
house. She carried them down to her broker’s office in her 
famous black bag. ‘‘How much will it cost to send these 
securities over?’ she asked. 

“Fifty dollars,” was the reply. 

‘‘Humph,”’ replied Mrs. Green, ‘‘I can take them over 
for four dollars.’’ And she did. 


Where the Money-Hings Lunch 


LD ‘‘Commodore” Vanderbilt, father of the New 
York Central and maker of millionaires, used to rush 
out of his office at lunchtime, grab a piece of pie and a 
glass of milk, and then quarrel with the lunch-stand owner 
over the pennies in the change. But the luncheon methods 
of the money-kings have changed since his day. The 
major-generals of high finance believe in being well fed, 
even if they have to take their food in a hurry. Many 
of them combine eating with business, for every minute 
is sometimes worth money in Wall Street. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman, for example, usually has his luncheon 
sent up to his private office in the Equitable Building. He 
spreads it out on a long table and talks to his visitors as he 
eats, often mingling words and chops. 

Many of the great railroad systems, including the Erie, 
the Lackawanna, the Chicago and Northwestern and the 
Illinois Central have dining-rooms connected with their 
offices, and the meetings of the directors are held near 
lunchtime, so that they can continue their deliberations at 
the table. . 

The big banks, too, where many important noontime 
conferences are held, have a similar arrangement. This 
is notably true of the National City Bank, where James 
Stillman presides over many meetings at luncheon. 

The Standard Oil crowd eats at a restaurant in the 
company building at 26 Broadway, while scores of the big 
financiers, including many of the insurance directors, 
meet at the Midday Club on the top floor of the big build- 
ing known as ‘‘25 Broad.’’ Here, twenty-two stories 
above ground, have been hatched many of the great finan- 
cial conspiracies of the Street. There is a restaurant in the 
Stock Exchange for the members. 
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Bonds| 


are best 


Good bonds are the safest 
investment. They give the 
surest, steadiest return on 
your money—and pay back 
every cent of the principal 
at maturity. Easy to bor- 
row money on them, or 
convert them into cash. 

Our successful experience 
in the selection of high-grade 
bonds fits us to advise you 
intelligently, and secure 
you desirable investments. 


Write for our book, ‘‘ Bonds are Best,’* which 
goes thoroughly into the subject and gives prac- 
tical information on conservative investments. 


Henry & West,Bankers 


Dept. B, Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia 
Members New York & Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


First Mortgage 


On St. Louis Real Estate 
5% to 514% Gold Serial Notes 


We offer for sale to investors notes, netting 5% to5%44%, 
secured by first mortgages on St. Louis real estate, 


payable serially. As the loan is reduced annually, 
the security is constantly increasing. 

These loans have been made out of our own funds after 
the security has been inspected by ourexpertappraisers 
and the form of the mortgage approved by our coun- 
sel. The notes are in denominations of $500 or $1,000, 
maturing in from one to ten years as may be preferred. 
We consider these notes an absolutely safe investment, 
yielding a good rate of interest, and recommend them 
to conservative investors. Circulars, giving detailed 
particulars of different mortgages, mailed on request. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $9,600,000.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Industries Wanted 


| 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


No other location offers greater advantages to 
industries of almost every kind. Abundant supply 
of material, labor and low priced fuel available. 
Nine competing railway systems, and scores of 
water routes give finest transportation facilities on 
the Atlantic coast. Ideal climate, good health, good 
schools, good water. 

Only a few minutes’ ride from Jamestown Expo- 
sition Grounds. Je sure to visit Portsmouth, 
Booklet and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Our Bank 
Money Order Plan 


of 
BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 

your money reaches us. 

are constantly on deposit, earning 

good interest, yet you have the money in your 

possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘ C,’’ which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 


The Depositors Savings & TrustCo. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Convertible, $1000, § per cent. Bonds,pay 
over five and seven-eighths per cent. at 
present, N. Y. Stock Exchange Prices. 
i Write for details. 
Security Investment Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


With the best securities in the world — 
First Mortgages on Improved Real Estate. 

Very few good investments pay more than 
six per cent. We have had 14 years of the 
most successful experience. Booklet A free, 


Equitable Banking & LoanCo., Macon, Ga. 
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Your Savings 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET 


INCE Wall Street is the financial heart 
of the nation, and consequently the 
very centre of the investment business, 

it follows that its work and meaning are 
of interest to every investor with savings. 
In fact, no matter how small is your in- 
vestment, or how trivial your savings, you 
are bound in some way to that great artery 
which is the best known and perhaps least 
understood street in the United States. 
If you have an insurance policy, for ex- 
ample, the company that issues it has some 
of its funds invested in Wall Street; if you 
ride on a railroad, that road has, in all 
probability, been financed in Wall Street; 
if you are a farmer out West, the money 
with which you pay your harvest-hands 
has come from Wall Street, and if you have 
some of your savings deposited in a bank 
you will find, in all likelihood, that some 
of its deposits have been sent to New York 
to be invested where they will receive the 
highest return. Thus, unknown to your- 
self, you are connected with that vast and 
powerful machine that not only regulates 
the finances of the country, but fixes the 
prices of the securities in which you invest, 
and on which you may depend for your 
income. 

Now, what is Wall Street, and what does 
it do? 

In the popular mind it is a person, an 
entity, and frequently a very rapacious 
one, with its fingers dug deep in the pockets 
of the people. But the real truth is that 
Wall Street is simply a great business 
institution. Its story is the history of the 
financial, industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment of the United States. Within its 
precincts the first Congress sat, and 
George Washington took the oath of office 
as President. There is reference to it in 
every issue of every newspaper published 
in this country. 

Wall Street, to begin with, is the name of 
a street in New York, but in reality it 
means the whole financial district of that 
city, which includes a considerable area. 
Wall Street itself is a narrow, almost 
crooked, street that runs from Broadway, 
where old Trinity Church stands as a tall 
brown sentinel, east to the East River. 
On the intersecting and parallel streets are 
huge office buildings where the railroads and 
giant corporations have their main offices 
and whose securities form a large part of 
the medium for investment and specula- 
tion. These are the camps of the captains 
of industry. Yet aman can have an office 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, or almost anywhere 
else outside the district, and be ‘‘of’’ Wall 
Street. 

Wall Street got its name from a wall or 
stockade built in the thoroughfare to keep 
out Indians, in the old days when New York 
was a Dutch city. Late in the eighteenth 
century some merchants met under a 
buttonwood tree near where the Sub- 
Treasury now stands, to trade and sell 
stocks. These men, who dealt in hundreds 
of dollars, were the forerunners of the 
brokers of to-day who deal in many mil- 
lions. For Wall Street, stripped of glamour 
and technicalities, is simply a place to 
trade in and to make or lose money. 


What the Stock Exchange Does 


The principal feature of Wall Street, and 
the institution which has the principal 
interest for the investor, no matter where 
he may live, is the Stock Exchange, for 
there could be no trading in stocks and 
bonds without it. This magnificent marble 
building which faces on Broad Street, with 
entrances on New and Wall Streets, is the 
stage for the most dramatic feature of 
Wall Street, which is speculation. Yet the 
Exchange is not a stock-gambling house 
entirely, as many people think, but a vast 
trading place whose business amounts to 
billions of dollars every year and where the 
prices are fixed for the securities that the 
whole country buys and sells. 

In nearly all the large cities there is a 
stock exchange, but these other exchanges 
deal mostly in local securities. The New 
York Stock Exchange is the great exchange 
of the country. There are 1100 members. 
Each one has a ‘“‘seat,’’ so-called because 
the original members years ago had stalls 
or seats. A seat has been known to sell 
for $93,000. They are only sold when a 
member dies or goes out of business. The 
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only hats that are rain-proof and sun-proof. 
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THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
PRICE AWE: 


MATERIALLY IN 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 


Send for Weekly Financial Review 


Jo. BACHE &{CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
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Industrials Investigated 


You Should Secure A confidential, con- 
servative report on 


your prospective or present investments in the 
Pacific Northwest. Our technical and com- 
mercial experts investigate Industrials, Manu- 
facturing, Mining, Irrigation, Transportation, 
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Full information on 
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members of the exchange are brokers 
whose business it is to buy or sell securities. 
They charge a commission for doing so. 
In other words, they perform the same 
service that a real-estate agent does when 
he sells a house or lot for you. 


The Tape and the Ticker 


The brokers meet in a great hall called 
“The Floor.”” If you stand in the visitors’ 
gallery and see the ‘‘Floor” in action, you 
may think possibly that everybody down 
there has gone mad. All seems to be con- 
fusion, men are rushing around and yelling 
while bits of white paper flutter in the air 
and litter the floor. et behind all this 
bedlam the wheels of a great machinery 
are whirling. Some brokers are buying; 
some are selling; profits are rising and 
losses are dwindling. Every broker carries 
a pad on which he makes a memorandum 
of sale. At the close of the business day, 
which is three o’clock, there is a com- 
parison of sales. Sometimes a block of 100 
shares of stock has been sold six times at 
six different prices. Yet this block only 
changes hands once, for it goes to the last 
buyer. This is done through the Stock 
Exchange Clearing House. 

On the ‘‘Floor”’ you see the posts around 
which the brokers rally. These posts bear 
the names of stocks. If a broker wants to 
buy or sell Union Pacific or Amalgamated 
Copper he goes to the post that bears one of 
these names. Every sale is recorded, and 
it is this record, sent out on the tape of the 
ticker, that forms the basis of sales every- 
where in the United States. Darting 
around among the brokers are the official 
reporters whose business it is to get the 
record of sales as soon as they are made. If 
a broker sells 500 shares of Reading at 
90, it would go out on the tape as follows: 
“RG 500 90.” To save time and space 
the names of tHe securities are abbreviated. 
Reading, as already indicated, is RG; 
Missouri Pacific is MP; Rock Island is 
RI; New York Central is CEN. 

The transactions of the New York Stock 
Exchange are eagerly watched by the whole 
trading nation. The tape may spell fortune 
or ruin. If the New York market is de- 
pressed the feeling is contagious; if it is 
buoyant and active there is a good feeling 
everywhere. 

Although the number of bonds sold on 


| the New York Stock Exchange is only one- 


fifth of the total amount disposed of, the 
prices made for this one-fifth are the pre- 
vailing prices. 


Fixing the Prices of Securities 


Stocks are like a commodity. If there is a 
big demand for them they advance in 
price; if there is a wide tendency to sell 
they decline in price. When there is a big 
slump in the market bonds also go down in 
price, especially those bonds which have 
what is called a speculative value. Thus 
the interests of the average investor are 
closely bound up in the movement of the 
stock market. By manipulation the mar- 
ket may be forced up or down. This may 
be done by dumping a lot of a certain kind 
of stock on it. 

But fundamentally the Stock Exchange 
is an income market, and you can go to it 
and purchase an income by buying stocks 
or bonds. 

Two kinds of securities are dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange: ‘“‘listed”’ and ‘‘un- 
listed”’ securities. A ‘“‘listed’’ security is 
one issued by a company whose resources, 
earnings and record generally have been 
investigated by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee and found worthy. It sometimes 
happens that a corporation, particularly 
an industrial one, cannot meet all the re- 
quirements, particularly with reference to 
reports of earnings. Then it is placed in 
the ‘‘unlisted’”’ department. The sales of 
both departments are recorded among the 
transactions of the Exchange. 

There are many securities not traded in 
on the big Stock Exchange. They are sold 
on the ‘‘Curb,”’ which is on the street not 
far from the Exchange. The-Standard Oil 
stock, for example, which is not “‘listed,” is 
sold on the “Curb.” There are other 
market places, including the Consolidated 
Exchange, which is a smaller stock ex- 
change and sells in small lots, and the 
Coffee, Cotton and Produce Exchanges. 

In the operation of Wall Street there arise 
the technical expressions that so often 
appear in financial writing, and an effort 
will be made to explain the most common. 
There are two main divisions operating in 
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The illustrations shown above are typical of some 
of the variations of human physiognomy of men. 


To show all the differences that exist would require as 
many pictures as there are men in the world. 


No two men are physically proportioned alike — 
no man is physically perfect. The master tailor 
builds clothes to individual order that outwardly 
correct physical deficiencies and give men the 
appearance of correct regularity. 


You cannot purchase ready-made clothing, no matter how 
high in price, that will fit you perfectly any more than you 
can go into a photograph gallery and get a picture of your- 
self without sitting for it. 


It really doesn’t require much argument to con- 
vince anyone of the advantages of made-to-order 
clothes —the problem is to get the right kind of 
made-to-order clothes. 


The AVERAGE local tailor is well-meaning, but is 
usually behind the times. He does a great deal of guessing 
as to what is correct in style; his assortment of fabrics 
is limited and no telling how old. 


The EXCEPTIONAL local tailor will satisfy you 
with his tailoring, but his prices ranging from 
$50.00 to $75.00 a suit, are more than you should 
pay, and more than what the clothes are really 
worth as compared with the modern way of 
having your clothes made-to-order — 


The Strauss Brothers’ Way. 


We are merchant tailors on a most extensive scale. In 
nearly every town we have a representative dealer who 
displays our large assortment of new fall and winter 
woolen fabrics. He takes your measurements according 
to our approved scientific system, and we make up the 
clothes for you just the same as if you had come directly 
to us in Chicago. 


The extensiveness of our organization enables us 
to employ the highest grade of skilled designers 
andtailors. The large volume of business we do, 
having the entire country as our field, reduces 
our cost to a minimum, and enables us to make 
guaranteed suits and overcoats to your order for 
$20.00 to $40.00. At our prices you save money 
on your clothes, and feel perfectly satisfied. 


We sell through dealers only. If you cannot locate 
our dealer in your town, write us for his name. 
‘“‘The Important Question,’’ Edition A, our new 
Fall Clothes Magazine, in colors, sent on request. 


‘auss Brothe 


1IMASTER TAILORS 
4S1AD/1SHCI 1877 
§ S\.(or Monroe & Franklin Sts. a~eBuitéiag- CANCAG O. | 
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Don’t Buy a 
“Dummy Suit” 


ERE’S the kind of Man upon 
H whom the ordinary Suit looks 
mighty Good— 

He’s made of Wood—this Fellow 
—he doesn’t move around very 
much—Consequently the ordinary 
Suit looks as Good a year after he 
has worn it as the first day he had 
it put on. 

If Mr. Dummy were the only one 
to wear the ordinary Suit—all would 
be well. 

For then the Improper Cutting, 
the Unskilful Tailoring and above 
all the Hot Pressing—Old Doctor 
Goose’s ‘‘Dope’’—that are usually 
in the ordinary Suit, wouldn’t be 
observable. 

Unfortunately a Flesh and Blood 
Man—the kind that doesn’t stand 
still but moves around a good deal 
—gets such a Suit and then there’s 
trouble. 

Old Doctor Goose’s “Dope” 
‘‘fades’’ away gradually, revealing 
the Glaring Imperfections of Cutting, 
and Tailoring. 

The Lapels Bulge—the Collar 
Sags—the Shoulders Break— 
Sleeves Twist—and the ordinary 
Suit looks a very Sad Affair. 

Now you shouldn’t buy a Dummy 
Suit, Mr. Man of Flesh and Blood 
—You should get a Suit that will 
stand Wear— 

—A Suit in which Style, Shape 
and Fit are not merely ‘‘ doped ”’ in 
temporarily by Old Doctor Goose 
but are sewed into the Fabric per- 
manently by careful needle work. 

You should get a ‘‘Sincerity ’’ Suit 
for that’s the way ‘‘Sincerity ”’ Suits 
are made —that’s why they have 
their name—and above all things — 
that’s why, no matter how much 
you wear them, the Lapels in a 
‘«Sincerity ’’? Suit won’t Bulge — the 
Collar won’t Sag —the Shoulders 
won’t Break—the Sleeves won’t 
Twist. 

See ‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits and Over- 
coats at your high grade clothes 
shop —be sure the Label reproduced 
below is in the next Suit you buy. 
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the stock market. One of them com- 
prises the bulls, who buy stocks in the 
expectation that they can sell them at a 
higher price. Hence a bull market is a 
market of advancing prices. The other 
division includes the bears, who sell in the 
expectation that they can buy the stocks 
later at a lower price. Hence a bear 
market is one of declining prices. A bull 
who has bought is ‘‘long”’ of the market. 
A bear who has sold is ‘‘short” of the 
market. A ‘‘long”’ who sells at a higher 
price than he bought is said to have 
“‘realized his profit.’’ If he sells at a loss 
he is said to have “‘liquidated.’”’ The word 
liquidation, so frequently used in Wall 
Street news, simply means selling at a loss. 
A “‘short’”’ who has bought stocks is said to 
have ‘‘covered.’’ This may mean either 
profit or loss. A ‘‘bear raid’’ is when the 
bears combine and force down prices. 

There are two other divisions: the 
public and the professionals. The public 
comprises the men who come into Wall 
Street occasionally to speculate; the pro- 
fessionals are those who make a business of 
speculating. 


Other Features of the Street 


But fixing the prices of securities, and pro- 
viding the theatre for the large drama 
(it is often a tragedy) of speculation, is 
only part of the great work of Wall Street. 
It has many other important functions. 
The whole nation, for example, comes to it 
to borrow or to lend. It is the seat of the 
money power, and the rates of interest 
established are the rates that rule the 
money market. 

When railroads or industries or trusts are 
to be organized the promoters come to 
Wall Street for the money, for here are 
the money kings who make and unmake 
industrial empires. Wall Street’s banks, 
public and private, and her trust companies 
are the largest and most powerful in the 
country. Then, too, many of the large 
investment houses are located on or near 
Wall Street, and some are members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Thus, through panic and stress, has Wall 
Street risen to the place where it finances the 
New World and is beginning to finance part 
of the Old. Like corporate power, it has its 
abuses, but the fact remains that it is a vast, 
constructive business force that touches the 
whole American people in some way. 


Pitfalls for Lot-Buyers 


le as pitfalls are dug for the investor in 

securities, so are they strewn in the path 
of the buyer of real estate. None is worse 
than the subdivision lure which promises 
to build a metropolis over night and in 
which you can buy lots on the installment 
plan, ten dollars down and ten dollars a 
month. This business has now spread to 
nearly every part of the United States. 
There is a good deal of it in the East, and 
especially on Long Island, where ‘“‘ highly 
developed” lots are sold on any terms and 
at almost any price. 

These “‘installment”’ towns usually fol- 
low in the wake of a really worthy com- 
munity. The promoters buy a hundred 
sandy acres, plot it out in lots, go through 
the performance of grading a few streets 
and then issue eloquent literature. The 
advertisements show handsome boulevards 
lined with shady trees baek of whieh stand 
cozy homes. In the distance may be seen 
a train or a trolley car. This picture of 
content and suburban ease is labeled: ‘‘One 
of the streets of our subdivision.” On 
examination it will be found that there is 
an isolated house or two, a lonely store, and 
a water-tank marking the spot,a mileaway, 
where the train stops on signal. 

Yet thousands of people are led into 
buying lots in these absolutely undeveloped 
places. They are lured by glowing ad- 
vertisements which read : ‘‘ Lots in ville 
are as good as Government bonds and a 
thousand times more profitable.”” This is 
an actual line from an advertisement in a 
leading New York newspaper. 

The tragedy about some of these sub- 
divisions where lots are sold on the install- 
ment plan is that many people, tempted by 
the thrilling thought of ‘‘owning property,” 
start to pay for one or more lots. Then they 
get sick, or lose their jobs, or have some 
misfortune that cripples them financially. 
Then they must stop paying their weekly 
or monthly installments, and the conse- 
quence is that they lose their lots and all the 
money they have put into the property. 
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Stetson Styles 
Fall & Winter 


Che Stetson Shor oa 
$0 Weymouth.Mass 


@he 


Stelson 
——s- S$fhve 


$)30;.®Q00 


OUR NEW STYLE BOOK 


Showing authoritative models in Men’s Shoes 
for Fall and Winter will be sent you 


FREE UPON REQUEST 


As with every article of uncommon quality, the 
Stetson is priced in proportion to the expenditure 
of time, skill and money necessary for its making, 
being produced without thought of cheapness in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 


We direct your special attention to the Red 
Diamond trade mark on the 
Stetson 
identification 
chaseable only at the better 
stores in each locality. 


Tue STETSON SHOE CO. 
So. Weymouth, Mass. 


Pen That Inks The Point 


PARKER Gee 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Are you satisfied in using a fountain pen to be compelled 
to wipe off the inky nozzle each time the cap is removed 
or have soiled fingers? 

If not, buy a Parker Pen with the Lucky Curve and 
avoid this trouble. 

“‘The pen that inks the point’’ is the name of a little 
booklet we would like to send you because it tells why 
Parker Pen users have pleasant thoughts and clean pens. 

Perhaps your dealer sells the Parker — ask him— if not ask 


letter telling you where you can find a Parker Pen dealer. 
It's worth while to be particular when buying a pen. 
4a See that it has the ‘‘ Lucky Curve”’ 
Standard or Self-filling. Catalogue free. 

The Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
European Branch : Stuttgart, Germany. 
Canadian Agency: Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hamilton and 
Montreal. Gerber, Carlisle Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 
E. Luft & Co., Sydney, Aus. 


“Gem” 
ADDING 
MACHINE 


Sent on 10 days’trial 
at our expense. 

Has an Axtomatic 

Carrier and a Reset- 

ting Device that clears 

the dials to zero. A 

High-Grade Mechan- 

ical Production. Does the 

Y work of high-priced machines. 
Guaranteed for two years. 


Catalog Free. 
M. GANCHER, 
Automatic Adding Machine Co., 332 Broadway, N.Y. 


us, and we will send you a beautiful catalogue and a personal jf 


September 14, 


No. S9 


Biucwen. Parent 


edge. A short-effect 
model for young men. 


No. SU} 


Burrox. Gun metal 
Cap toe. Heavy single 
sole. Military heel. 


A dressy effect 2 
ull Teather shoe. 


which makes 
Pur- 


strap, 
certain. 


eee THELI i 
SJ PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
FASTENER 


3 SIZE 


“Lincoln” |: —- 
Leather <2 1% 
Garters ~*"" 


Size | 
14 to sf i 
Again improved with patented non-slipping, gl 
fastener and lever grip for stocking. Cut curved 
over the calf of leg snugly; does not bind muscles 
Of genuine English pigskin, absolutely the coolest 
and easiest-fitting garter. 
At your dealer's or postpaid (50c.). Your initial on supp 
if requested. Ask for the ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ and insist upon} 
it. The name ‘‘ Lincoln" is on every pair. 


THE LOCKHART=MAC BEAN CO., In 
Makers of ‘‘ Lincoln’’ Lisle 50c. Suspenders” 
1219 Market Street Philade 


Rider 


io 


J 


Agents Wan 


in each town to ride and exhibit sat 
model, Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed $10 a 
1907 Models ..... 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture- 
1905 & 1906 Models $7 
all of best makes... 


deposit, pay the freight and a 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sun: 

™ usual prices. Do not buy till y 
catalogs. Write at once. 2 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55 


10 Gillette Blades 2: 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each! 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge bet 
new. Your own blades back in neat ma 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St. 


Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 
iccuracy and reliability. Itis now 
in great demand in the new models. 
or those who want a remarkably 
‘rue watch at a very reasonable 
orice the right watch is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—‘‘ The Watch that’s 
made for the majority.’’ 
| Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonder- 
*ully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
septible to extremely fine adjust- 
ment with the micrometer regulator. 
_ Adjusted to temperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 


ry every shaving stick 
and then try 


’s in comparison 
iat Colgate’s wins. 


trial stick, in nickeled 
>x, proves it. Enough 
¢ a month’s shaving. 
snt for 4 cts. in stamps. 


olgate & Co., Dept. P, 
_ John Street, New York City. 


Represent Quality, 
Style and Economy 


We court investigation 
and, unless we knew our 
goods, should not offer 
to send our magnificent 
catalogue for 12c. (that 
| costs us 50c. to deliver) including 


/ our book, ‘‘ Colonial Beauties.” 4 
FREE — OUR ‘‘ EVIDENCE”’ BOOK 4 
Shows 3'7 leading designs and tells what others 

think of King Mantels. Some in your section. f] 


misconvincing. Write to-day, stating number of 
mantels required. 


King Mantel Co dis tad pa emcee ig 
. oxville, Tenn. 

ree TG, TF Ao ? 

=PATENTS that PROTECT 

8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


ia & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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In the Open 


Summertime Professionals 


T IS a vacation diversion of the pro- 
fessorial mind, so I have been confi- 
dentially informed, to discuss and 

(theoretically) to correct the various ills 
which prey upon college sport; and during 
this passing summer at Chautauqua, and at 
other similar gathering grounds for those 
who direct the shooting of the young idea, 
we have heard the usual lofty sentiment 
coupled with the habitual resolution ‘‘ to do 
something.”’ Therefore, as the colleges will 
now soon be opening, perhaps it will be not 
out of place for me to indicate to these 
fetormilied gentlemen one flourishing 
garden of athletic weeds in which they can- 
not get busy too quickly, if the crop is to 
show an increased yield of peaches over the 
lemons now so plentifully handed out to 
the followers of university athletics. 

The particular ‘“‘lemon”’ which is in- 
truding upon the college garden where 
only the peaches should grow, and to which 
I refer, is the athlete who accepts board and 
lodging in return for representing a resort 
hotel, or a fire company, or an athletic or 
any other club, in baseball, or on the 
running-track, or in any other branch of 
athletics. 

It is a curious thing that the Union, 
which governs club athletics in America, 
should be showing the way in this weeding 
process to the Association that has the 
health and the care of college track sport in 
its especial keeping; but such is the fact, 
proven by the recent ruling of the Union and 
its evident determination that a college 
athlete must remain a college athlete during 
his college career, while the Association 
looks on, apparently uninterested in the 
breaking of its own rules by its own athletes. 


Wearing the Brand 


There is no influence more insidious or 
more corrupting or more far-reaching than 
that of the summer-boarder athlete; it is 
a type upon whom the brand of the pro- 
fessional should be stamped without delay; 
and yet it is a type that flourishes because 
the wise legislators of the colleges give it 
license. JI suppose it is the fault of the 
fathers and the teachers, rather than of the 
boys, if the latter fail to realize the stigma 
attaching to an amateur paying with his 
athletic skill for the food fe puts into his 
mouth at a hotel or athletic club training- 
table; it assuredly appears to be the 
teachers’ part to guide the boy who repre- 
sents his school on the field. Every now 
and again the complaining voice of the col- 
lege president breaks into a wail as he 
stands on his chapel rooftop, looking far 
out at sea, as it were, for athletic ‘‘ills,”’ 
while down on the campus under his very 
nose flourishes the most virulent form of 
athletic disease of which any of us has 
knowledge. 

Would it not be advisable to begin a cure 
here on this spot before again raising the 
long howl] of disapproval and of despair? 

The fight the Amateur Athletic Union is 
making to keep sport free of the befouling 
touch of this summer-boarder athlete is a 
good fight and will receive the support of 
the best citizens of the land, even eioneh it 
has no help from the colleges, where the 
initiative in such matters is naturally to be 
expected. 

We shall all wish the A. A. U. good luck 
and courage in its struggle to force the col- 
leges to keep their sport clean. And mean- 
while it will be helping the good cause a 
great deal if the Faculties and the athletic 
committees combine to compel the I. C. A. 
—the Intercollegiate Association—to carry 
out its own plainly-worded rule: ‘‘No one 
shall represent any college or university as 
a competitor at an intercollegiate meeting 
who, after February 26, 1898, has attended 
any training-table without paying for his 
board at that table an amount equal to 
that which his board would have cost him 
had he not been at that training-table’’— 
and afterward to make a new rule forbid- 
ding a college athlete to represent any club 
or athletic organization other than his own 
college during his attendance at that col- 
lege. In this way, and in-this way only, does 
it seem likely that the summer-boarder 
athlete will be brought to book. 

A boy at home should be taught that sport 
is not a means, but an end in itself; that to 
be one of the team which plays for the ath- 
letic glory of his school or his college is to 


Stein-Bloch Styles 
Fall and Winter 


GTEIN-BLOCH Fall 

and Winter styles are 
being shown. Style isa 
thing that is not evolved 
by any one man. 


One man tells you it 
comes from England. 


Another, that it comes 
from two or three Fifth 
Avenue tailors. 


Another, that it comes 
from Boston, or Chicago. 


Each one is wrong. 


Style is the result of all 
those elements combined, 
plus the personal influ- 
ence of a few rich men 
who can afford to spend 
money on fits and freaks 
in clothes and who have 
a good deal of enjoyment 
in planning their own 
models. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


Stein-Bloch collect style from its well authenticated 
sources. ‘They send a man to the Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball game. Another one goes to the Grand Opera in 
New York. Another one goes to Delmonico’s or 
Sherry’s in New York in the height of the season. 
Another one goes to Newport—another to London 
and frequently over the Continent. 


In the meantime Stein-Bloch have been getting 
from England and Paris the very best fashion reports 
obtainable. They also have been gathering together 
the fabrics from fashionable looms. 


Then they boil it all down 
a lapel from another-—a collar from another —and 
they getaclean suit. That’s what Stein-Bloch styles 
are. These clothes can be seen at the stores of the 
leading clothiers. Send for the Autumn style book, 
«¢Smartness,” mailed free. 


a sleeve from one— 


THIS LABEL STANDS FOR 53 
YEARS OF KNOWING HOW. 


NEW YORK 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 


Offices and Shops, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SINCE 1854 
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Klyinax Boilers 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are so built that a sudden 
drop in temperature is not felt 
by the occupants of the build- 
ing, as the special regulating 
appliances permit the opera- 
tor to instantly increase the 
heat efficiency without in- 
creasing consumption of fuel. 


The old method of placing 
the chain regulating the draft 
damper in front of the clean- 
ing and feed doors has been 
discarded. Up-to-date con- | 
struction places this chain at 
the side out of the way. 


There are other features 
about Klymax Boilers and 
Kewanee Radiators which 
make them more efficient and 
convenient than other makes. 


Our free book ‘‘Modern 
Comfort’’ tells the whole 
story of steam and hot water 
heating, what to do and 
what to avoid. Send for it 
to-day. A postal will do. 


1226 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BVDS 


An Unrivalled Delicacy in 
Chocolate 


For 30 cents we 
will send this trial 
‘&, box direct to your 

* home 

“BUDS” are so 
good, so pure in in- 
gredients, so deli- 
cious in flavor that 
your own taste in 


FE. 
f 


chocolate will be cultiva- 
ted by eating them. They 
are made under the most 
cleanly and scientific con- 
ditions. The ingredients 
are the highest quality of 
cocoa, vanilla and sugar 
—made by a process 


that distinguishes them from all other chocolate, and they 
possess that smooth, melting quality which is so desirable, 

If you cannot get WILBUR'S ‘‘ BUDS” of your dealer, 
send us 30 cents in stamps or coin and the name of your dealer, 


and we will send you ove box postpaid. Large Box, $1.00. 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——S SS Se aS Ss 
Short AUCTIONEERING 
& ORATORY, 231 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


mdse., jewelry, live stock and real estate sales 
Free Catalogue, 


PATENTS 


Terms moderate. 


Teaches 
Term opens soon. 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres, 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 
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attain to first and honorable distinction in 
sport; that to play on a hotel nine or to 
run for a club and receive pay in food, like 
the very hireling that he becomes in so 
doing, is practicing deception upon his 
friends and the spectators who think him 
an amateur, to which no_ high-minded, 
manly boy would stoop. The dishonesty 
is not, you see, in the act itself of being 
supported, but in the deceit of posing as an 
amateur when in reality you are none, and 
in the unfair advantage you take over the 
genuine amateurs, your boy friends, who 
have not, perhaps, enjoyed the immunity 
from daily tasks that you have, or under- 
gone the same, or an approximate, amount 
of grooming and feeding in preparation for 
the physical contest. And let me assure 
these boys that the disgrace is not in the 
professionalism itself, but in the attempt 
to disguise it. 


The Day of the Small Boat 


Throughout this present busy yachting 
season, of which the end is not yet, the ele- 
ment most to impress me and to seem to 
me to augur most significantly for the 
future has been the activity among the 
small boats, and especially the increase of 
them among the cruising fleets of the lead- 
ingclubs. Perhapsthis was most noticeable 
on the cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
because this ‘‘ premier” organization in the 
past has least encouraged the.small craft 
of any of the Hastern clubs. 

Indeed it is quite within the recollection 
of even the “‘rising generation” of yachts- 
men when anything less than a forty- 
footer was looked upon by the committees 
and the nautical members of the New York 
Yacht Club as a mere toy, suitable for the 
sons of members to play with on the Sound, 
but not to be considered seriously as a can- 
didate for any of the club races. Even the 
club’s Rocking-Chair Fleet, which reckons 
many members and no nautical traditions 
to speak of, wouldn’t stand for the little 
boats and their Corinthian pilots. 

Over Boston way, where yacht-club mem- 
bership has always implied more than 
familiarity with the matutinal salute to 
Manhattan, there has been small-boat 
racing time out of mind. Certainly there 
has been no lack of consideration for the 
small boats during the last three years, nor 
want of opportunity for its racing and 
cruising; and what the little craft and its 
crews have shown in both departments of 
the sport has proved a revelation to yachts- 
men who rarely get off the quarter deck. 

There may be shortcomings in some of 
our land sport, but mighty little of a criti- 
cal nature can justly be uttered with regard 
to the development of the small boat inter- 
est, or as to the general conduct. of its 
sponsors and its races. And the sentiment 
of yacht clubs is now widely and heartily 
for the full encouragement of this amateur 
division of the game. Very properly so, 
too, for really it is worth more to American 
yachting than all the steam palaces and the 
Rocking-Chair Fleets which they carry, for 
these “‘playthings’” are the nursery of 
American yachting and yachtsmen. All 
the clubs around Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and, where it is possible, on the lakes 
of the Middle West, the Great Lakes and 
the inland lakes, now foster the small boat 
interest. 

All this has made and is making for the 
creation of a class of yachtsmen whose 
knowledge goes further than locating the 
bar button; it is developing a class of canny 
skippers, who will put meaning into that 
usually meaningless term, yachtsman—ap- 
plied to every chap wearing a club ensign 
on his cap—and give assurance of our 
having fitting representatives to command 
the boats which may henceforth be called 
upon to defend the America’s Cup. 

In no direction is more being done to 
build up such a class of competent Cor- 
inthians than by the clubs of the West, 
which have their racing on the Great Lakes, 
where, by the way, it takes a real yachts- 
man to handle a boat, small or large, in what 
they call out there “weather.” Along 
these lines the most meritorious effort and 
the longest fresh-water race is represented 
by the Mackinac Cup event, which a week or 
so ago I credited to that excellent club, the 
Columbia of Chicago, whereas credit should 
have gone to that other equally excellent 
yacht club, the Chicago of the same city. 

And there is credit enough for both these 
worthy organizations in what is being ac- 


complished in their particular section of the 
country toward the upbuilding of a yachting | 
spirit. — “ Parr-Pay.” 
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insects. 


of shades. 
combinations can 


different room. 


and 55c the package for tints. 


The book, *‘ Dainty Wall Decorations,” 
contains designs in colors for every room 
in the home. It will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of ten cents, cein or 
stamps. Write today for free tint cards 
and other valuable information. 


The Alabastine Company 


Eastern Office 


HEMSTITCHER 


An Attachment for 
Family Sewing 
Machines 


Every woman who owns 
a sewing machine should 
havea Krag Hemstitcher. 

The Krag is the first 
practical and only suc- 
cessful hemstitching 
attachment ever made for the family sewing 
machine. It does absolutely perfect work, quickly 
and easily, and will last a lifetime. The hemstitching 
is done on one piece of folded material, then cut apart. 
Sent postpaid on 


$2 50 ‘Ge ordering, state style and 
receipt of price, ° make of your machine, 

We guarantee it to work to your entire satisfaction 
or we will refund your money. 

A Krag Hemstitcher will double the value of any 
sewing machine on which it is used. It enables you 
to make even the most inexpensive material rich in 
appearance by hemstitching. Mention make and style 
of your sewing machine and 


Write for Free Booklet 


The booklet thoroughly describes the Hemstitcher and 
method of use, and shows many photographs of beautiful 
hemstitched garments produced by it. You will enjoy it— 
send to-day. 


Universal Hemstitcher Co., 23 West 30th St., New York. 


CLASS PINS caocts 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
Factory to you. 
Read this offer. 


tion. 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 
; Sample 10c. 
terling ? 
Silver‘ $2.50 doz. 
Sample 25c. 

FREE~— our new and 
handsomely illustrated catalog—shows new 
styles in gold and silver. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 
at right prices. Special designs and estimates free 
Bastian Bros. Co., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


ASSETS SOVeER: 


Alabastine is the only sanitary wall coating. 
adapted for sleeping rooms, clothes-closets, etc. 


comes in many different tints that 
can be combined in an endless variety 
Many beautiful color, 
be made with 
Alabastine to harmonize with the 
woodwork and furnishings of each 


Alabastine comes in 5-lb. carefully 
sealed and properly labeled pack- 
ages, and is sold by dealers in paints, 
drugs, hardware and general mer- 
chandise at 50c the package for white 


907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dept. H, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


Made to order in any style or material, 

Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illustra- 


THE CITIZENS. 


LEV £ LAN Oe:ONIS 


September 14, 


When you clean house this fall, have 
your home decorated with Alabastine 
and make it brighter, more cheerful, 
more sanitary and more healthful fo 
the long winter season. The dainty 
Alabastine tints make the walls lighte: 
and the rooms brighter. Alabastine is 
the only durable wall coating. Itwillnot 
flake or scale, and best ofall, when once 
applied, the room can be re-decorated 
without the bother, confusion and ex- 
pense of washing andscraping the walls. 

Walls decorated with Alabastine af- 
ford no breeding place for moths and 
It is particular] 


> ae 


On with the dance — but of with th 
Collar. Be neat always in spite of cond 
or weather. Neither perspiration no 


—don't wilt, crack or fray, and, wiped with 
cloth are as clean and white as when new. 
f nomical and fashionable — in all the newest St} 
Collars, 25c. Cuffs, 501 

Lf not at your dealer's, send us style, 
number wanted, with remittance, an 
mail to your address postpaid. Complet 
trated catalogue of full line FREE on regue 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 


read, criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advis 
where to sell them. We teach Story-Writing and Jou 
by mail. Our students sell their MSS. for one to five 
a word. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit” 
how and gives prices. Endorsed by high-class publi: 
THORNTON WEST?, Editor-in-Chief. Founded 1895. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATIC 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, 


I cannot pay for my $3,000 4-Cylinder M 
Car which I have paid a 30% deposit on. Ma 

in freight house. Best known American make- 
Make me an offer, cash or time, Address, 
WEATHERBY, 6007 Ellis Avenue, Chic 


SA 


VINGS & TRUST 


TA CATV OF-BANKS | 


BF ORTN -TWO MILLION: OOLUARS: 
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Star Winner Range 


There are two ways to buy a stove or range: 


First, take the maker’s or the dealer’s word for 
what it will do; Second, try it yourself in actual, 
every-day use. You know which way is the best— 


L-W Stoves 


are sold on sixty days’ trial—you have the stove or range 
right in your own home to use daily for two months, so you 
can know positively how little fuel it takes and how well it 
heats and bakes. 

You get good, honest value in every L-W Stove or Range. 
They cost you less than other makes, because every cent of 
expense in making them goes into durable material and skilled 


How to Buy a : 
Stove or Range 


Modern Leader Gas Range 


you can make no mistake after sixty days’ practical 
test— otherwise you take chances. 


The only way you can prove the truth of what 
the maker and the dealer tell you is by actual use. 


and Ranges 


workmanship. There are no expensive ‘‘trimmings”’ to in- 
crease the cost without adding one iota to the service. 

Before you buy a stove or range, let us tell you why and 
how L-W Stoves and Ranges cost less and do more than 
others—let us give you the name of our local dealer who 
will show them to you and place one in your own home on 
sixty days’ trial. 


Send a postal today for the name of our nearest dealer and free booklet “Stove 
and Range Pointers.’ It will interest you and help you to buy wisely. 


394 W. Spring Street 


The Lattimer=Williams Mig. Company 
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No Honing — 
No Grinding 


You know from daily expe- 
rience, at home or in the barber 
shop, that the question is— 
““Why doesn’t a razor hold its 
edge uniformly from heel to head 
without honing and grinding’’?P 
Whether it is a safety, with the 
certain tax of new blades, or the 
ordinary open-bladed razor does 
not alter the question. You 
want the comfort and satisfaction 
of a clean, smooth shave every 
morning with the confident 
knowledge that your razor will 
be ready for instant use the 
next time needed. 

The Carbo Magnetic razor is 
the only razor uncondi= 


tionally guaranteed 
to do this. Thirty years of study 


on the razor situation has per- 
fected a new secret process of 


Electric Tempering 
that positively merges every par- 
ticle of carbon (the life of steel) 
into the metal—giving a dia- 
mond-like hardness uniformly 
throughout the blade—something 
absolutely impossible with fire 
tempered steel —used in making 
all other razors. 

But test this razor in your own 
home—or if you prefer, have 
your barber use iton you. Send 
us your dealer’s name, tell us if 
he handles the ‘‘Carbo Mag- 
netic’? razor, and we will mail 
Our proposition for testing these 
razors Without obligation 
on your part to purchase, 
together with our free booklet 
‘* Hints on Shaving.’’ This book 
illustrates the correct razor posi- 
tion for shaving every part of the 
face. 


Hollow Ground Double Concave Set of Two in 
as Illustrated Heavy Beards Leather Case 


$2.50 $3.00 $5.50 
A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
443-444 Broadway New York 


Carbo Mag- 
netic Strop 


$1.00 


Here’s the Place 


Where Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes are different — better — 
than any other brushes made — 
the SELTING. The bristles in 
ordinary brushes are set in rosin, 
glue or cement, none of which 
can withstand the action of hot 
water. They become crumbly and 
unadhesive and the result is— 
the bristles drop out. ‘he bristles in 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARY 


Shaving Brushes 


are set in a head of soft rubber which is then vulcan- 

ized (hardened) in a die, into one solid body. Nothing 

can affect this setting. The bristles are Guaranteed to 

tay in, That's why the ‘‘ Rubberset’’ is recognized 

to-day as the only fractica/ shaving brush made. Be 

fair to your face — use a ‘* Rubberset."' 

Beware of Imitatic Look for our trade mark. 

i leading dealers, or 
of price. Write for hand- 

( showing the numerous styles. 


et, Newark, 


PS SAIS 


N. J. 


f HARTSHORN * 
| SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


| detail. 
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How the Advertising Solicitor 
Gets the Man Who Advertises 


By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


F ANY young man believes that he 

would like to make advertising his 

occupation, and later his business, 
there are hundreds of positions waiting 
for him in the large advertising and pub- 
lishing centres. The pay is anywhere 
from forty dollars a week up to $10,000 a 
year. But he needn’t apply for one of 
them. In the beginning fe doesn’t need 
any position at all. The publisher of a 
newspaper right in his own town will be 
glad to have him go out soliciting advertis- 
ing on commission, and will help him with 
advice. 

A very large proportion of all the ad- 
vertising agents, publishers and advertising 
managers began as solicitors. It is the 
logical place to begin. This work offers 
an open elimination-trial to anybody who 
wants to enter, and also gives experience 
covering the whole range of advertising. 
In selling advertising space, the solicitor 
also learns how to buy it, to fill it with 
productive copy, to adapt it to many 

urposes. He gets an insight into many 
ines of production and trade, makes 
friends, and is in an ideal position for the 
youngster who wants to get on in the 
business world—that is, circulating about 
“‘on the outside,’’ seeing it whole, instead 
of being cooped in a corner, centred on a 
technicality. 

Into every business office trail dozens 
of persons who are dubbed “advertising 
solicitors.” They are of both sexes, all 
ages, and submit every conceivable sort of 

roposition. They do not give one a 
avorable impression of advertising solic- 
itors, but this is merely the case, again, 
of the youngster from Maine who went to 
Boston on a coasting-schooner. He said, 
when he got home, that Boston appeared 
to be a fine city, but he couldn’t see much 
of it from the wharf on account of the 
houses. 

The capable advertising solicitor is 
ee nearly hidden by those who “‘so- 
icit advertising.’’ His numbers are small 
—he doesn’t nearly supply the demand 
for himself. He is seldom found traveling 
about with this aimless, annoying crowd, 
for his way of approach is different. 

He falls into three classes: First, the daily 
newspaper solicitor; second, the magazine 
solicitor; third, the advertising-agency 
solicitor. Outside the pale of these three 
types exists the crowd iS chose who take up 
advertising for a time and drop it again. 
It includes the careworn widow, seeking 
“ads.”’ for the strawberry festival program, 
armed with a letter from her clergyman; 


| the plug-ugly working for ‘‘de Foist’s”’ 


chowder party, with the weight of the 
Machine behind him; the schemer hunting 
“ads.”’ for a hotel-register, and what-not. 


Room at the Top 


Fortunately, to the capable man these are 
no hindrance. They merely have space 
to peddle; he sells methods of using ad- 
vertising in which space is often but a 
They canvass good and bad alike; 
he approaches only carefully selected 
“prospects.”’ They are always an unwel- 
come interruption; he is usually a man 
of ideas, useful to the advertiser. Where 
they appeal in the name of charity, the 
Party or good-fellowship, he comes with 
a proposal that no business man wishes 
to disregard—namely, how to get more 
business, how to make more money. 
The old-time solicitor of the loud voice, 
the loud clothes, the loud story, is now as 
rare in advertising promotion as the old- 
time drummer of the ‘‘entertaining”’ type 
in business generally. When business be- 


| gan to be done on 4 beatae and close 


margins, instead of good-fellowship, he 
had to drop out all along the line. The 
same influence that is cutting down our 
per-capita consumption of spirits has 
eliminated him. Instead of bulking large 
to the eye nowadays, the capable ad- 
vertising solicitor is trim, quiet, not 
assertive. Instead of a ready talker, and 
an endless one, he is often hesitant—for 
the notion that salesmanship is talk has 
been thoroughly squelched. 


r 
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, "RAIN : 


OGIVE DOUBLE § 


In these factories sickness does not exist. The 
Kenyon Label Guarantees against the dangers 
of wearing clothing made in sweat-shops 
amidst unclean, unhealthy surroundings. 


Kenreign Raincoats are the 
most perfect combination of 
comfort and utility, with style, 
ever produced for men. As use- 
ful on fair days as for rain :—a 
double service. 


Kenreign Raincoats are bet- 
ter made, fit and set better, and 
cost less in proportion than any 
other rain proof garments. The 
reason is in the book. 


Kenreign Raincoats and Overcoats are 
described in the Free Booklet ‘‘ How to 
Judge an Overcoat,” the information in 
which will save you money every time you 
buy any kind of clothing. Style-books and 
samples of novel fabrics for Fall are ready, 
for Kenreign Raincoats, Kenyon Light 
Overcoats, Kenyon Overcoats and Hang- 
well Trousers; also for Ladies’ Silk-Rubber 
Coats, Tourist Coats and other novel lines. 


We have a handsome set of colored ‘‘ Den’’ 
‘Pictures entitled ‘‘ Revelries of a Bachelor’”’ to 
send free on receipt of your clothier’s name 
and address. 


C. KENYON COMPANY, Chicago— New York 


Address all correspondence to the factories 
602 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bank by Mail 


with The Cleveland Trust Company — 
whose records show that more than | 
fifty per cent. of its new business 
comes to it through the recommenda- © 
tion of satisfied depositors. 


4% Interest 


on savings deposits of a dollar or more. 

Send to-day for our free booklet | 
“A” giving full particulars about our 
system of Banking by Mail and other — 
reliable information, 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Capital, $2,500,000.00 Surplus, $2,500,600.00 
72,000 Depositors 


In order to get the benefit of both 
a copying and a non-copying ribbon 
many typewriters have both kinds 
of ribbon on one spool. 


The New Tii- Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
gives you this combination as well as 


red typewriting when needed, by sim- 
ply moving a small lever. 


The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 


THE 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 


—_| 


AP = 


GOING WEST ? Reduced rates, through 


cars for household goods. 

To and from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast points. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
PATENTS the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- 
—— = ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. 


O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 920 F St., Washington, D.C, 


NEW BOOK FREE. Tells all about 


Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 


. “ 
Prickly Heat, “4,5 

1 in price, perha 

Chafing, * price, pert 

substitutes, | 

and Sunburn, substitutes, | 

- and all afflictions of the sk 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Sh 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennet 
(the original). Sasple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


: 


_ 16 cents for samples, worth 


| Dept. X. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


SIE 


és SIEMS: 


| 


of Steam and 
Hot Water Heating 


a 
will heat your home with comfort and econ= § 
omy. The comfort is due to the ease with 
which this system is operated and to the § 


uniformity with which the heat is distributed 
throughout every room in the house, no matter 
how exposed it may be. 

The economy is due to freedom from repairs 
and to the low cost of maintenance. One third 
less in cost of fuel than hot air furnaces and 
much less than other Steam and Hot Water 
systems in cost of repairs, because Pierce 
Boilers and Radiators are made by expert 
workmen, of the best materials in one of the 
largest and finest factories in the world. 

Thousands have been in use with little or 
no repairs for the past thirty years. Made in 
300 styles and sizes to meet every requirement. 
Nearly 200,000 in use. Sold through local 
dealers everywhere. 


“Pierce Quality’ Sanitary Plumbing 


goods are ideal equipments for Bath, Laundry 
and Kitchen. 


Write today for ‘‘ Common Sense 
Heating and Sanitary Plumbing,"* 
a practical and interesting book. 
It is Free. 


“Tt pays to pro- 
cure both Heating = 
and Plumbing goods \ 
af the same manu- 

_ facture.” 
Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce 


Mfg. Co. 


508 James St. 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


Is the letter of 
YOUR line 


Tailors 


Teachers 
Telegraphers 
Telegraph Editors 
Train Men. 
Typewriters 

The Pencil for YOU 


No matter what your line of work, there 
is a Lead Pencil made especially for you. 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide will direct you to that 
particular pencil. It is indexed by vocations. 

k for your letter, turn to the page and 
there you are! Guide free for the asking. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon's Pencils, send 
double the money. 


For 


ull descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
‘chools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Solicitors on a daily newspaper work 
somewhat like the reporters. They have 
“runs’’ where advertising is likely to 
develop. One man visits the banks and 
brokers, another the department stores, 
another the small merchants, another 
classified advertisers. To go out on the 
street and find persons who will insert 
fifteen-cent liners under “Help Wanted” 
may appear like hunting for a needle in 
a haystack. But it isn’t. Hundreds of 
firms use the liners steadily —employers, 
boarding-house keepers, real-estate agents. 
This class of advertising is solicited daily, 
and newspapers sell coupon-books like 
mileage, good for 500 lines of classified 
advertising. 

A very large proportion of advertising in 
newspapers is regular. The solicitor looks 
after advertisers’ needs. He also drums 
up the occasional business, and develops 
new advertisers. The latter offer an 
outlet for his energy and ingenuity in 
what is called ‘‘creative”’ soliciting. On 
his run somewhere is a_ conservative 
merchant who has never advertised. He 
is afraid of cost. The creative solicitor 
studies that merchant’s trade, stock, 
annual turnover and profit, his most 
productive lines of goods, his location, 
clientéle and busy days. The business will 
easily stand an advertising expenditure 
of $1000 a year. The solicitor plans to 
spend this amount in advertising. He 
selects ‘“‘leaders’’ from the merchant’s 
stock, writes specimen advertisements, 
has them set in type, and submits proofs. 
Finally, the merchant consents to a trial, 
and on the skill with which the solicitor 
has planned for him depend results. In 
most cases he is transformed into a regular 
advertiser. 


The Ad-Man on Pies and Pins 


A typical case of this creative work is 
that of the Pittsburg newspaper solicitor 
who found a pie-baker on his run. No- 
body had ever advertised pies in that city. 
The baker thought they couldn’t be 
advertised—what could you say about a 
pie? He believed in advertising, though, 
and consented to try some small announce- 
ments. The solicitor wrote them, and 
they talked of purity and cleanliness in a 
way that gave almost news interest—the 
best flour, shortening, sugar and fruit, the 
freshest country eggs, clean workmen and 
workrooms. Soon the pieman’s_ trade 
began to grow, and he became a regular 
advertiser. 

Soliciting for a daily newspaper is exactly 
the work to be taken up first by the young 
man who wants to go far in advertising. 
It gives him contact with retail merchants. 
Retail merchandizing is closest to the 
fundamental facts of all demand. No 
matter how many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars yearly an advertising man may 
ultimately spend in general exploitation 
of manufactured articles on a national 
scale, what he learned of retail trade in his 
apprenticeship will always be of service. 

e will probably have theories. Retail 
merchants will check them for him accord- 
ing to experience—how many _ people 
responded to the day’s advertisement, 
how much was sold, what profit, what 
the shoppers said. Every advertisement 
eventually comes down to the retail 
merchant and his customers. Even the 
mail-order advertisement is a retail appeal. 

The solicitor on the advertising staff of 
a monthly or weekly magazine finds more 
of this creative work to do, and firms that 
are able to spend larger appropriations. 
His work lies among the manufacturers 
and wholesalers. His run covers wider 
territory. Instead of a single city, it may 
extend from New York to Buffalo, or may 
comprise a State, like Pennsylvania or 
Ohio. He has his regular advertisers to 
visit, and keeps track of all the advertising 
agents, large and small, and is alert to 
obtain for his publication whatever is 
being given out. To demonstrate that his 
publication is necessary, he must often plan 
and suggest. He also spends a good deal 
of time getting acquainted with manufac- 
turers in his territory who have never 
advertised, coaching them and encouraging 
as the newspaper solicitor does. Pub- 
lishers of leading magazines and class 
journals now maintain advertising offices 
in New York and Chicago. The magazine 
solicitor is attached to such an office on 
salary. Many publications are too small 
to have a branch, however, so their 
interests are taken care of by solicitors 
known as “‘special agents,’’ who represent 


re You Ambitious 


—to earn more money ? 


Then fit yourself to be worth more—make yourself 


a better business man. 


‘Are you willing to spend one hour a day for six months 
to double your earning capacity for a lifetime ?P 


Thousands of men have done exactly this. 
You can do it, too, whether you are earning $500 a 


year, or $5,000 a year. 
HE Sheldon School has enabled 


over 25,000 men to increase 
their earning capacity from 10% to 
100% and more, by teaching them 
to be better salesmen and _ better 
business men. 

The Sheldon School is a corre- 
spondence school. Youkeep right 
on earning money in your regular 
business while you take the Sheldon 
Course. 

The Sheldon Course is just as 


valuable, just as useful and just as 
important to the head of the house 
as to the man on the road. 

It is equally valuable to the 
bookkeeper, the stenographer or 
to the correspondent, because 
back of every kind of business 
is the principle of selling —and 
the man who is master of sales- 
manship is better fitted to dis- 
charge any of the duties of busi- 
ness life. 


The Sheldon School 


teaches you how to approach men, 
how to interest them, how to in- 
fluence them, how to impress them 
favorably, how to win confidence 
and keep it—how to make the 


Increased 100% The President 


“Tam enthusiastic over the 
value of your instruction in 
Salesmanship, and my selling 
capacity and earning power 
have increased 1(0%.'’— CHAS. 
G. FORSBERG, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


of the Sheldon School. 
You may be just starting out for yourself. 


Sheldon Course to put you on the right 


road to success. 


Mighty Good 


business. 


you 


‘*The Sheldon Course is a 


mighty good thing. It has 
increased my earnings by as 
much monthly during the past 
fifteen months as the whole 
course costs.’' — A. C. BURN- 
HAM, 604 Century Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


for you. 

The cost is trifling 
results obtained. 

Let us send you the book entitled ‘‘ The 
Science of Successful Salesmanship.”’ It 
tells exactly how the Sheldon School teaches 
the principles of salesmanship by corre- 
spondence. It is worth any man’s reading, 
whether he wants to take the course or not. 
It is free for the asking. 


The Sheldon School 


1800 Republic Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Read what these men who have taken 
the Sheldon Course say about its value, 
and what it has actually done for them. 
Write to them if you wish, and also ask us 
to give you a list of ascore of men in your 
own section who are equally enthusiastic in their endorsement 


You may be a clerk, bookkeeper, sten- 
ograplier, correspondent or professional 
man. Whatever your vocation, the Sheldon 
Course will help you to make more out 
of your position, your profession or your 


You may be a good salesman now, but 
can become a better salesman, a 
higher priced salesman, a more successful 
salesman by following the methods laid 
out in the Sheldon Course. 

You may be an employer of salesmen. 
If so, the Sheldon Course will help you 
get better results from your salesmen and 
will help your salesmen get better results 


desirable sale regardless of odds. 
It teaches the big, broad princi- 
ples of business as adopted and 
practiced by the most successful 
business men in the country. 


Doubled 


of the Sheldon Salary 


School is Mr. Arthur F. Sheldon, 3 
who is acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest salesmen American in- 
dustry has ever known. Mr. Sheldon 
has trained more successful sales- 
men than any other man in the 
world. He knows how to sell goods 
himself, and he has the ability to 
impart this knowledge to others. 


“The study of your valu- 
able Course has given me a cer- 
tain self-confidence that I did 
not possess before. From the 
standpoint of money I am re- 
ceiving at present just twice as 
much as when I graduated one 


year ago.”’— C. W. MORGAN, 


Mgr., Hammond Typewriter 
Co., Colorado Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Then you need the Keener Intellect 


At the time of enrollment 
commercial traveler making 
$100.00 per month. Gradu- 
ated, established in business 
for himself. Commissions on 
single sales at times exceed 
$1000.00. ‘‘ Your Course has 
given me a keener intellect, 
spurred my energy and has 
given me a high purpose in 
life.’"— H. H. AUSTIN, 506 E 


compared with the thst. Minneapolis, Minn 


The Sheldon School, 
1800 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me at your expense the booklet mentioned 
in this advertisement. I am interested specially in the 
subjects I have checked below. 
Salesmanship 
.Ad Writing 
.. Business Logic 
... Business Psychology 
...Promotion 


Self Development 
System and Costs 
Self Education 
Science of Retail 
Merchandising 


Position ... 


TAKE TIME 


to investigate the merits of the 
permanently adjusted, 
absolutely accurate 


“Time fora 
Lifetime’”’ 


Every watch is proven 

perfect before the hairspring 

is added, then the adjustment ot 

the balance wheel is made so 

that it will run correctly in 

different temperatures and in 

all positions. Rockford watch 

adjustment is permanent. 
Absolute accuracy assured. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will send you (free) 
a beautiful booklet —‘‘ The Flight 
of Time’’—and see that you get a 
correct watch at a correct price. 


ROCKFORD WATCH CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


i 


Three Links in the Chain 
\ of Endorsements Given 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 
By America’s Great Men 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland: 

‘In my opinion, the partic- 
ular type of education aimed 
at in Peirce School has some 
important advantages over 
others.” es 


Ex-President Benjamin Harrison: 


“‘The curriculum of Peirce 
School is eminently practical.”’ 


Thomas B. Reed, 
(Former Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives) ; 

‘Peirce School has been 
built up by the necessity of 
the times. It is not a training 
school for warriors, or diplo- 
mats, or politicians, but fora 
calling higher than these.”’ 

If interested in the success of 
a young man or young woman, 
send for booklet containing 
photographs of sixty distin- 
guished Americans who have 
participated in Peirce Com- 
mencements; also ask for the 
43d Year Book. 


L. B. MOFFETT, Director 
917=919 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


20th Century Perfect 
Pencil Pointer _ 


sarented: . 
Pal You can now 


sharpen your pencil quickly 
and neatly without scattering the shav- 
ings on the desk and floor, or soiling your hands. Be- 
cause, the beautifully polished silver nickel cylinder holds all 
shavings and lead dust until an opportune time foremptying. 
Business men, Professional men, Students, in fact every 
pencil user, will, after a trial, find the 20th Century to be 
indispensable. It can’t wear out, because new blades can 
be quickly adjusted, and it can be conveniently carried in 
the pocket. 
lf your dealer can’t supply you we will send one prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Pencil pointer complete 35 cents, 
Extra blades 6 for 15 cents. 
THE VAN DE VENTER SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
31 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


1 in. LONE: 
diam., ¢/8 
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several publications. The special agent 
also represents interior daily papers in 
New York and Chicago. 

The successful agency solicitor is usually 
a man who tries to maintain as broad an 
outlook over the whole field of produc- 
tion and distribution as a metropolitan 
editor does over national’ events and 
world politics. He likes to talk with 
traveling salesmen, manufacturers, retail 
merchants, jobbers, wholesalers, learning 
what is being produced. He studies every 
kind of person to get the drift of con- 
sumers’ opinions and demands. He is 
interested in processes, raw materials and 
prices. 

An agency solicitor lit a cigar one 
morning, and the act suddenly reminded 
him that there was no advertised parlor 
match. He began that very day to pave 
the way for an interview with one of the 
largest match manufacturers. By calling 
on him? No—let the plug-uglies wear 
themselves out against that stone wall. 
By writing him a short letter twice a week 
for two months, each communication 
emphasizing some point in advertising. 
At the end of two months, the match 
manufacturer knew this solicitor and his 
agency at least by persistence—a quality 
much admired in business when it is 
intelligent. When the solicitor called the 
manufacturer up by telephone and men- 
tioned his name, an interview was readily 
given. 


Showing Up the Banks 


Another solicitor undertook to interest 
the leading bank in each town of a certain 
State in advertising. He first collected 
statistics of deposits for each town, and 
by comparison with the wages paid in 
industries at each place, on the assumption 
that every one ought to bank ten per cent. 
of his income in prosperous times, demon- 
strated that the pause were carrying only 
twenty-five to forty per cent. of what they 
should have carried. His method of 
approach was different. He made per- 
sonal visits, and, without saying anything 
of advertising at first, took the bankers 
to task for negligence. In some cases he 
had literally to talk his way through brass 
gratings and past tellers. But he always 
reached the directors’ room, and there his 
statistics made an argument that could 
not be ignored. When the bankers began 
to express concern about their missing 
deposits, then was time enough to talk 
actual advertising. 

This solicitor got into one bank with a 
signboard so old and weather-beaten that 
it was nearly unreadable. At the head 
of this institution—notable for its solidity 
and surplus—was an old sea-captain who 
looked so hidebound and conservative 
that the solicitor’s heart sank within him. 
Waterloo at last! The aged president 
elevated an ear-trumpet, and for two hours 
sat stone-faced, immovable, while the 
solicitor unfolded his facts. In the corner 
two younger men, the cashier and secretary, 
tried to throw cold water on the advertising 
man’s arguments, smiling skeptically, 
nudging one another. Finally, the talk 
was over, the evidence all in. The old 
skipper slowly folded his ear-trumpet, 
stroked his beard in doubt and reflection, 
and then gave his verdict. 

*‘ Johnny,” he said to the cashier, ‘‘ what 
this young man says seems.-to be true and 
very sensible, and we ought to do what he 
proposes. This afternoon you and he had 
better+work out the details.” 

That bank proved, in the end, one of the 
“young man’s” best clients in the whole 
State. 

Selling advertising differs from most other 
lines of salesmanship. The youngster who 
goese out on the road to sell notions, for 
instance, has an established trade to visit. 
When he knows his trade he simply goes 
round each month among friends—or at 
least merchants whose characteristics and 
prejudices he- knows. There is a lingo of 
notions that both know, and it gives a 
basis upon which to begin doing business. 
His customers buy notions—have to have 
them. 

But the advertising solicitor has no 
regular trade. His work carries him 
among strangers. There is no universal 
advertising lingo. Many of his ‘‘ prospects” 
have made up their minds to buy no 
advertising —believe in it, but can’t afford 
it. They concede him knowledge about 
advertising, his own game, but are certain 
he doesn’t know anything about notions. 
His first task is to prove them wrong. 


September 14, 190; 


Paints and 
Finishes 
For the Home 


The Acme Quality plan makes 
every housewife, however inexperi- 
enced, a practical paint buyer and 
successful user of paints and finishes 
for shabby things about the home. 
The trademark Acme Quality, 
covering the world’s most complete 
line of paints, enamels, stains and 
varnishes, enables you to get the 
finish made exactly for your pur- 
pose, by telling your paint dealer 
what you wish to do and asking for 
the proper Acme Quality specialty 
for that use. The trademark on the 
can is a guarantee that you have 
the finest finish obtainable. For 
competent direction in applying, ask 
the dealer for the 


Textbook on the selection and use of paints 
and finishes. No matter what the work may 
F be, old or new, on wood or metal, this book will tell 
you how it should be done. 

To rebeautify a bureau, or other piece of furniture, for instance, the 
chapter on ‘Refinishing Furniture’’ explains how you can produce any 
desired finish. A popular method is to apply Acme Quality Furniture 
Varnish after removing the old varnish with Acme Quality Paint and 
Varnish Remover. The result will be a rich, lustrous, enduring finish. 


Dealers have both the finishes and the book. If yours can’t supply 
the book, send his name and we will mail copy free. 


Address Dept. Q, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


WriteTO Us and FOR Us 


SEND for a copy of The Autocrat of the Writing Table. It tells 
how, when and what to write; contains letters of travel, criticism, 
humor, etc. 5 CASH PRIZES PAID EACH MONTH for the best 
letters received. Become a regular contributor. A copy will be mailed 
FREE if you write on 


AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 


(the paper that reflects refinement and meets every requirement of social 
correspondence). If your dealer doesn’t have it, send us 25c for sample box 
of paper and envelopes. Write on Autocrat Stationery. If desired we will 
send free upon request Autocrat envelopes and paper. Address 


“THE AUTOCRAT, ” Dept. 122, Care of White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Good Wages Are Paic 
To Telegraph Operators 


Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to 
for operators, and furnish passes. We teal 
Telegraphy. Tuition and expenses low. Mai 
students earn their board. Writetod: 

for our 40-page booklet. It is FRE) 
Railroad wire in school. | 
Valentine’s School of Tel 

(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wi 


**SUCCESS”’ " 


$25 AUTOMOBILE $400 
The Original Auto-Buggy 


Practical, durable, economical and 
absolutely safe. A light, strong, steel- 
tired Auto-Buggy. Suitable for 
city or country use. Speed from 4 
to 20 miles an hour. Our 1907 Model 
has an extra powerful engine, patent 
ball-bearing wheels; price, $275. Also 10 h. p. $400. 
Tires, $25 extra. Write for descriptive literature. Add 


SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO., Inc., St. Loui 


Saint Louis School and Museum of Fine Arts 


Technical Classes Competently Cover the Field 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, APPLIED ART.—Illustrati 
Pottery and Bookbinding Courses Pronounced Practical Successes. 

Has Grand Prize from International Jury, World’s Fair; Has $100,000 a Year from 
Taxes for Art Advancement of the West. Director, HALSEY C. IVES, LL. D. 
Next Term Opens September 23. — Write Free Illustrated Handbook — 4 


t per ee: 


Add TONE to your sta- 
tionery in the OFFICE, 
BANK, SCHOOL 
or HOME by using 
Washburne’s Patent 


Re “Oo. kK” 


\ Paper Fasteners 


There is genuine 
<A) pleasure in their use as fi 
well as perfect security. 


ass 


| Handsome 
Compact 
Strong 


Earning 
Money 


iny one—man, woman, 
oy, girl—can do itand no 
xperience is necessary. 
Bie LADIES’ HOME 
THE 
PATURDAY EVENING 


MURNAL and 


ost have made it sure. 
ll you need is faith in 
If you think 


| P 
oure going to amount 


ourself. 


g, write to 


9 something 
he Curtis Publishing Company 
) Philadelphia 

and get your start now. 


| 
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1is Remarkable Stove 
J Burns any Fuel 


Hard or soft coal, slack, wood or 
corncobs —it warms the house com- 
pletely with any fuel. Burns clean 
with almost no ashes, We sell this 
wonderful heater direct to user, 
saving you all dealer’s and middle 
man's profits. We pay the freight. 


Try it at Our Risk 


Our 30 day trial offer allows you 
to test our claims for this stove at 
no risk to you. Don’t buya stove 
before you investigate this. Send 
today for our catalog, with special 
order blank, for our trial offer. 


Diamond Stove Co., 
2 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


| t0 try on another case. Enclose check.—F. E. BRONSON. 
\ND RAPIDS, MICH. —I cured a horse 19 years old of bone 
| with *‘ Save-the-Horse."’ 
WW. NORTHROP. 


a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 

| trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, ny tee (except low), Curb, Splint, 
‘d Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
tess. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
(press paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Overnment Positions 


41,877 Appointments were made to Civil 


Service places during 
St year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each 
v€ instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass these 
Mations and a large share of them receive appointments 
Positions at $240 to $1200 a year. If you desire a posi- 
# this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
fing full information about all government examinations, 
uestions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


mbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


The horse goes perfectly sound. 


THE BEST: 


AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene — 
cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. No 
grease. No odor. Over 200 styles. 


Every 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


PROPERLY PROCURED 


TENT Write for our handsome new 


Sala eats book. Full information. 
‘8 & Bevans, Room 622, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


Please write to our Banking by Mail Department at once for our free booklet 
‘‘J,” which explains our method of dividing profits with depositors to whom 


we have paid an average rate of 5% per annum for 37 years, and who have 
shown their confidence in us by entrusting over one million dollars to our care. 


™ OWENSBORO SAVINGS BANK G&G TRUST CO 
Jas H PARRISH. PRES’ 7. 4 GUANTER OF; ACMILLION@ OT 
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No Matter Whether You Are a Farmer or Not 


Write for This Free Book 


—Tells All About the Fortunes Being Made on 


Canada Wheat 
Farm Lands 


others are 
illustrated free 
you. 


ml, 


nd 


— Tells how and why you 
can go to Sas-kat-che-wan easily 
—or stay at home and rent your 
land there by investing only a little 
money. 

— Tells you all about others’ expe- 
i 6riences with letters from happy people 

who have made their best start in life and 
fortune by eithergoing to Sas-kat-che-wan 
or buying fine wheat lands there. 

— Tells you all about the Soil, big 
crops of Ar Wheat, Barley and Oats 
raised there—the easy-to-get-to-markets 
—the towns—the splendid railroad 
facilities—the elevators—the great water 
supply and the invigorating climate. 

— Tells why over 189,000 people went 
to Canada last year and why over 300,000 
are going this year—about your neigh- 

- bors, mostly Americans, with 
thrifty Swedes and Germans. 


some 


Going. Only 50 Miles from U.S. 


Cheaper Than Homesteads—On 
Railroads—Fine Land Invest- 
ments— Best Neighbors 


If you are even half way dissatisfied with work- 
ing hard on a farm in the United States for small 
returns —if you want to read about the greatest land 
of promise in America and actual results in dollars — 
or if you want to read about what thousands of 


Tells about opportunities in 


Sas-kat-che-wan 


The Heart of the Great Wheat Belt 


Saskatoon & Western Land Co. Ltd., 431 Main St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


300,000 People 


doing—just write for this interesting, 
book, sent postage paid anywhere to 


—Tells you why it pays you} better to 
take a 160-acre quarter-section Wheat 
Farm here instead of a‘‘ homestead’? way 
off from the railroad and market. 

—Tells you our easy terms to get the 
best land at low prices per acre. 

—Tells you how you get your title 
direct from the Canadian Government. 

—Tells you all about us—with bank 
references—and all about our 500,000 
Acres of Farms in Sas-kat-che=wan. 

—Tells all facts, with pictures and 
maps, which willinterest youand make you 
glad you wrote for our FREE BOOK and 
terms and prices for this wonderful land. 

—Just write us a postal card or letter — 
Now. Let us send you our interesting 
Free Book to read so you can Prove for 
yourself what we tell you here and hun- 
dreds of other facts. It will pay you well 
to read this book. Write today. Address 


SKATING is the most healthful and fascinating form of exercise known. 
i z These essential qualities are all combined in 
BARNEY & BERRY ROLLER SKATES 

THEY are made from cold rolled and embossed sheet steel, with carbonized steel cones and large — 
Either steel, fiber, boxwood or aluminum rollers furnished. 

Barney & Berry Skates are atrifle higher in price than the common kinds, but they look better, 
wear longer and are much faster than any other roller skates made. Make up your mind to have Barney 
Send for Free Illustrated Roller Skate Catalog. 


If your dealer hasn’t our skates, he will order for you. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Makers of Ice and Roller Skates, 111 BROAD ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WEDDING 


that you are securing strength, safety and speed. 


Y%"— ball bearings. 


c& Berry Skates or none. 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 


stationery. Write for samples. 


KODAK FI LM Finished Promptly by Experts, 


ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c. with 
order. 


In selecting your skates, see 


Otherwise we will sell direct. 


One roll developed and twelve unmount- 


Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MILLION DOLLARS. O.WENSBORO, Ky. 
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many trips 
to the laundry? | 


‘SENIOR. 


POINTS 24 In. 
A Good Style 
This collar, ‘a trifle higher than our well known Varsity, 
will give you real satisfaction in its trim, stylish appearance, 
its comfortable fit and long wear. ‘ 
Corliss-Coon Collars are better 
- They are constructed to Stand laundry rains. The 
test suggested by the illustration will prove longer. wear— 


ge dealer. If sot will supplied: we will Gil 
n not wil , we our 
. om: peat of price. Our FREE on ed try 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept, Troy, N. Y. 


LEARN®MAIL 


they earn 


$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 


The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the supply. 
We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examination 
and equip you for practice anywhere. This 
school is recognized as the standard. Our 
instruction is individual— No classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law — also 
Book-keeping and Business Practice. 
Hundreds of successful students now enjoying 
fine incomes. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning subject 
that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
" INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 


Wy” 


TO 


— 
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| 
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A 
clean 
sweep of 
everything 
in stock not 


and Less absolutely NEW 
FAY-SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


Salesman’s Samples, 
Shop Worns, 
Second-Hands — 

ALL GOOD 


“HOW TO REMEMBER’”’ 


Sent Free to readers of this publication. 


MY BOOK 7 
REE ZN 


SSeS You are no greater intellectually than 


KEYTO™S » your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In 
success SWY creases income ; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 


T YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


) CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
051 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Amateur Photographers 
BORZOC,. 3 from your film, 


and mount ready to frame a 
magnificent 8x10 enlargement worth one dol- 
lar. Films developed 25c. per doz. Velox 
prints, mounted 5c. each. Photo Dept. 

JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 515 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The cold, wet Spring was a great 
disappointment as a painting sea- 
son. Many postponed the work. | 

Late Summer or early Fall is in 
some respects the best season of | 
all for painting. No frost or mois- 
ture to ruin the paint film. 

But read our book first. 38 pages 
beautifully illustrated, full of plain 


facts and money-saving sugges- 

tions. Two pages at the back 

advertising our Pure White Lead. 
| “Your book has proved very 
valuable,’’ writes one property 
owner, and we have received many 
letters in the same vein. 

Free to you. Address Dept. P. 

Our Pure White Lead is for sale 
by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Look for the Dutch Boy Painter on 


| the keg. 


| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 
| New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. (o.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


Money-saving 
and health- 
protecting 
plumbing is 
also of vital 
interest to 
property own- | 
ers. Send for| | 
booklet, “Good | 
Plumbing.” | 


ID Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy, Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ter! ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets, They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3 00 a dozen, F.O,B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 

Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
tothe mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOKEY’S mane 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 
Ifyou wanta good waterproof 
storm shoe, get Gokey’s. It is 
water-proofed like the old 
Indian treated his moccasins, 
y Gokey makes every pair by- 
“@ hand and to-order. He has the 
m/ largest and best equipped fac- 
we tory in the world for hand- 
fea made shoes, 
ds Gokey uses Moose-Calf uppersand Rock- 
Oak soles — these shoes wear like iron. 
Gokey makes them fit— takes care of 
tender feet, too. Latest styles for 
all outdoor uses. From $3.50 up, 
delivered prepaid. Write for 
illustrated booklet, 

" WM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE CO. 
10th Street, 

Jamestown, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


it dangerous? And I don’t think any one 
else is going in from here.” 

“Tt will be all right once I’m on the 
train. I’ll take a cab when I get to town,” 
asserted Philip. 

“Well, good-night!’”’ she said, looking at 
him anxiously before she went. Something 
lay upon his sleeve—one of the long- 
stemmed, green-leaved roses that she had 
worn. It kept him company that night, 
in which he did not sleep, although he knew 
that vigil did not help his straining eyes. 

He ate his breakfast alone the next 
morning. It was a brilliant day, with an 
intoxicating breeze and a blaze of sunshine 
that made him wince, and blotted out the 
whole world for an instant, as he fumbled 
with the catch of the gate. He had for- 
gotten, in timing himself, that he couldn’t 
hurry. He swore under his breath with 
vicious intensity, and then caught himself 
up as Constant Hallowell ran down the 
path and her quick fingers found the catch. 

“‘T’m going to put you on the train,” she 
announced professionally. ‘‘ You haven’t 
much time to lose! Take my elbow as you 
did the other night. There!” 

There was no time for conversation as 
they ran. More than all the moonlit soli- 
tude, or their communion by the brookside, 
this early morning nearness seemed the 
most intimate thing possible. He only 
spoke once to tell her briefly not to give 
him so much of the path, for the long grass 
was too wet for her, and to call out, ‘‘ Thank 
you; good-by; I’ll be back at noon,” as 
he stood on the steps of the last car. She 
didn’t know, though he did, that after 
to-day he was to drop fathoms deep out of 
her life. He began to have the spent, lan- 
guid feeling of the sick man—he felt that 
she had known it, and had looked at him 
anxiously from time to time. He wouldn’t 
have the strength to keep his infirmity to 
himself much longer, any more than he 
would have strength to withstand her 
compassion much longer. When he got 
back again to-day, he would pack up his 
things and go to the house of his sister, 
although she was in Europe. Nay, why go 
back to The Nook at all? He could send for 
his things. The stabbing thought came 
next that he had never even heard her sing! 

The life and stir in town were in a way 
diverting. He had a good deal to do, and 
even in his worst, most blinding moments, 
he managed to get along somehow. There 
was a feeling that he must store up every- 
thing he saw, to draw on in those days 
when he was to be walled in entirely— 
withdrawn from life. He went to the bank 
and drew out a large sum of money. The 
possession of money made one feel more 
prepared, stronger for what might happen. 
Doctor Warren, the oculist, would be back 
now, he found, in a week. 

He took a fierce satisfaction in ordering 
more flowers for Constant, and chocolates, 
and a couple of new books. His errands 
took him past the optician’s, for whom he 
felt a strong aversion. He could see the 
dark form of that jewel-eyed, unsympa- 
thetic assistant through the plate-glass 
window, even now bending perfunctorily 
toward acustomer. Philip hurried past the 
shop on his return to his cab, which was 
blocked a little farther down, only to hear 
his name called as he had his foot on thestep. 

“Mr. Johnson! Mr. Johnson!” 

“Why, Mr. Stein!”’ said Philip, as, turn- 
ing in surprise, he almost fell into the arms 
of a hatless, bushy-haired, gray-bearded 
man with enormous gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Mr. Stein’s body, narrow, stoop- 
shouldered and wiry, seemed merely an 
accessory to his lionlike head and the 
shrewdness of his small eyes and kindly, 
puckered mouth. He laid hands on Philip 
now. ‘‘My dear sir, come with me back! 
Hein! I have been telephoning all over 
the country for you. No results—and now 
you are about to pass me, already yet! My 
letter did not reach you?” 

“Why, no,” said Philip, taking the chair 
to which the old man had hurried him per- 
force through the shop, stationing him at 
one of the small tables below the barom- 
eters. Mr. Stein planted himself in the 
little chair exactly opposite, his knees 
touching Philip’s as he leaned forward and 
clipped off Philip’s glasses neatly, holding 
them up to the light, and wiping them off 
with one of the pieces of tissue-paper on the 
table, before looking through them again, 
with little snorts and mutterings. His body 
seemed to shrink and become of less and 
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THE CALL of the WEST 


Young Men— Men of brain and brawn—the West is calling for YOU. 
There are no buffalos to hunt—no Indians to fight — but there is land 
to till—rich virgin soil, waiting for the plow. There are mines to 
develop and forests of fine timber ready for the ax. In the states of 


WASHINGTON IDAHO MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


are countless opportunities for stock raising, farming and every branch 
of business. The great development of the next few years will be in 
these states along the GREAT NORTHERN RaILWay. If you would 
share in this work, go this fall. The West needs you and will make 
you independent in a few years. Book on WASHINGTON, MONTANA 
or NortH Dakota, Free on request. 


Name the state you are interested in. 
Max Bass, General Immigration Agent 
Department B—220 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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Moving Picture Machin 


You Can Make 
MONEY Enter 
ing the Public. 

Nothing affordst 
opportunities for 
with small ca 
Westart you, fur 
ing complete o 
and explicit ins 
tions at a surpris 
low cost. 


Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats, 
Topcoats and Raincoats direct 
from our factory by mail 


y 


SON vt 


THE FIELD IS LARGE, Sane regia 

and lecture circuit, also local fields in urches, Public 
For $15 and $18 Volees and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertain 
We require no security or Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent F 


reference and we trust any Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chica. 
honest person anywhere in ———— eee 
the United States. 

We send garments on ap- 
proval—you don’t pay a pen- 
ny ’till you get the clothes 
and find them satisfactory— 
then pay $1.00 a week. 

We are the pioneers and 
twice over the largest Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We 
operate 73 stores in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United 
States and have over 500,000 
customers on our books. 

FREE Send today for our fine line 
of Fall and Winter samples. 
Self measurement blank, tape and 
full particulars of our convenient 
payment plan—all free to you. 
Commercial rating $1,000,000. 


Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
246 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind." 


Gillette Blade Holder For Sharpenin; 


Gillette Blades, $1.00. Guaranteed the 
best and only satisfactory blade holder. 


GEORGE H. PEMBROKE, New Brunswick, N. 


EIGHT SHOTS IN 13 SECONDS 


Added to 


Increased Velocity 
Greater Penetration 


Simple in Construction, durable, reliable. Light, 
compact, ‘flat like a book in the pocket, and backed 
2 . by the COLT guarantee, are some fea- 
a tures of the COLT Automatic Pistol, 
cal. 32, weight 23 ounces. 


Catalog “Pistols” describes all models. 
Mailed on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MPG. CO. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Hartford, Conn. 15a Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 
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The Varnish for the 
Home Beautiful 


_X. L. FLOOR FINISH 
3made for those who take pride in the 
ppearance of their home — those 
vho want their hardwood floors to be 
't their best —smooth and bright and 
jree from heel marks and scratches. 

J. X. L. FLOOR FINISH isthe 

yest and highest-priced floor varnish 

nade (about soc. more a room). 

tis well worth it! It lasts from three 

o five times longer than any other. 

To get the best possible results, a floor finish | 

hould be applied by an expert, but owing to 

's easy flowing, quick drying qualities, the 

ovice can get better results with I. X. L. | 

*loor Finish than with any other preparation. i 

for general interior woodwork, 

isk for SMITH’S I. X. L. PRE= 

SERVATIVE 
COATINGS. 
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Send for ‘*Rules for 
the Preservation of 
Hardwood Floors.’’ 
Free if you mention 
your dealer’s name. 
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Edward Smith &Co., 
45 Broadway,N. Y. 
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ree for You 
> Automobile 
"77 On 30 Days’ 
_ Rough Road 
Test 


Here’s a neat, 
compact and sim- 
ple device that 
absorbs the shock 
and jar of the 
car when it 
== ‘hits the high 
- = bumps” on 
ee al rough roads. 


| The Hotchkin 
\nti-Jolt Device 


This device insures easy riding at any speed on 
y kindof road. It checks the recoil of the spring 
cuts out the “ throw ”— eliminates the jar and 
t— saves wear and tear on tires — prevents the 
jcking of your engine and transmission. Means 
fort, safety and economy to every user. The Hotch- 
n Anti-Jolt Device is in use on thousands of cars 
giving splendid satisfaction. Easy to attach and regu- 
®. Nevér gets out of order. Absolutely fool proof. 
ves its cost in a single season and lasts as long as the car. 
€ only practical shock eliminator on the market. 


On Trial at Our Risk 

* take the risk of a 30 days’ test on the worst roads you 

i find. Send for the ‘ANTI-JOLT BOOK” and 

(s fora set on trial. Then ‘‘ bump the bumps'’ to your 

art's content as a test of our strong claims for this won- 
ice. For sale by dealers, or supplied direct if 

thandled by yours. Better write now. 


|e Hotchkin Mfg. Co., 1281 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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I: me sell Your Patent 


book based upon 16 years 

lence asa Patent Sales- 
iled Fer, Patentsales 
sively, If you have a 
mt for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
- Patent Sales Specialist 
'P Broadway N.Y.City 
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less value, a merely unimportant accessory 
to that wonderful bushy head and fathom- 
ing intelligence. His eyes pierced Philip, 
as he said: 

“You did not get my letter? So. You 
haf been wearing the wrong glasses. My 
nephew, he mixed them. The gentleman 
who got your glasses, he haf a very strong 
’stigmatism—he brought them back last 
night. I do not know how you see with 
these.” 

““T haven’t been seeing!’ cried Philip 
indignantly. His anger flamed forth. 
““My eyes have been entirely chewed up; I 
thought I was going blind. I don’t know 
but what they have ruined my eyesight, 
anyway.” 

Mr. Stein puckered his lips and waved 
his hand. ‘‘No, no! They are strain’, of 
course—but they get all right again. You 
are near-sighted, very, but your eyes are 
strong; they are very strong—they are 
very strong. Now, put on these,” he ten- 
dered another pair to Philip. ‘‘That’s a 
different thing, hein? These fool boys, 
they ruin my beesness! You bathe your 
eyes in some hot water and sit out-of-doors 
where it’s green and quiet, and rest them 
two—three days, and you will be all right. 
Now, don’t you let any one scare you about 
your eyes; I look after you. You do your 
work, and I look after your eyes—hein?” 

“Yes,” said Philip. Heavens! what a 
difference those accustomed lenses made to 
his orbs, now that the other accursed pair 
were gone. They were like a healing touch 
after that darkening, wavering blur that 
had sickened him bodily, but even that was 
nothing to the relief of that healing touch 
to the mind. He tore along with a swift, 
swinging stride, with a joy in the sureness 
of his step that made mere life itself a revel. 
People turned in the street that day to look 
at Philip; he seemed the embodiment of 
strength and joyfulness of heart—and he 
laughed with delight in the face of the world. 

It was still early when he got out of the 
train which shuffled in at the little station, 
and, before it went bustling out again, 
gave long whistling shrieks to tell every one 
that the one-fifty-five had come. As he 
took the path to The Nook, Philip breathed 
in, as never before, that intensely vivifying 
atmosphere that is part of a not-too-warm 
summer’s day at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, when there are few people out, but 
every insect chirps and drones or buzzes; 
when the wayside grass and weeds are 
sunned down to the very heart of things, 
and send out an indescribable warmth of 
perfume, and the open fields and the blue, 
open heavens give a free openness of heart. 
There is a sense of beauty, and a dear, 
natural, earthly yet heavenly longing that 
is in itself a sort of bridal of earth and spirit. 
The beauty of the day, the hour, seemed 
somehow like Constant’s. Yet, as he strode 
easily along, a new thought suddenly called 
him to a halt—in another moment the turn 
of the road would bring him within sight 
of The Nook. That long whistle of the 
train—if she had heard that—would she 
possibly be on the lookout for him? And if 
she saw him like this—if he didn’t need her, 
how much would he get of her? Oh, in 
time, he swore to himself, he would get all, 
all—but without that strong plea of weak- 
ness it would take a hard fight! He wasn’t 
afraid of the outcome; if he wanted, he’d 
have! But the time, he grudged that! It 
would take time to warm her glinting iciness. 
She could be almost unbelievably difficult. 

He went on slowly and yet more slowly, 
meeting the rush of another thought, a 
smile growing at the corners of his mouth. 
What if he did not tell her of the change? 
That thought drove all else before it. 
Some foretaste of triumph had gone to his 
head—the very sharpness of his self-denial 
before seemed to make this soft deception 
allowable now. Oh, she should forgive him 
—afterward! Who was he, to forego when 
he needn't? 

As he turned the corner, he looked na 
Constant Hallowell was gazing down the 
path. The conventional cut of her white 
frock couldn’t disguise the lovely lines of 
her figure as she leaned forward into the 
sunlight that rayed her shining hair. Per- 
haps it was because his eyes were fixed 
upon her that he stumbled slightly. The 
next instant she had run to him, smiling 
with relief. 

“JT was so afraid something had hap- 
pened to you,” she said, and slipped his 
thrilling hand around the curve ehber arm. 

Oh, if she did not know why her cheeks 
flushed a little, he did! 


(THE END) 
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SUGAR WAFERS 
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are composed of the finest 
| materials obtainable — the 
i perfection of delicacy — the 
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‘bhe mere 
presence of these delicious 
confections lends distinction 
to any table, whether plainly 
or richly appointed. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE CROWNING GLORY OF LITERATURE 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


RICHEST BEAUTY—HIGHEST AUTHORITY—LOWEST PRICE 


‘<A thousand poets pried at life, 
| But one, emerging from the 
b) Bie strife, 
’ > Rose to be Shake= 
speare.’’ 


‘*An intellectual ocean whose {ibcede? | 
waves touch every shore ; fi 
of thouzht.” 
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ONE DOLLAR SENT FREE 
SECURES FOR 
THE SET EXAMINATION 


-HE Booklovers’ edition of the great Master is the finest in the world. It comprises forty dainty volumes 
of singular beauty (a play to a volume), five by seven inches each in size, making a total of 7000 pages. 
There are 40 colored plates and 400 rare old wood cuts. Each of the first 37 volumes contains a complete 
play together with critical notes by eminent scholars, an analysis of the various characters, a careful resume 
of each act and scene separately and an extended series of questions for study topics, the whole crowned 
by a Topical Index grouping together every phase, custom, or character connected with the plays. Every 
detail of paper, letter press and binding is marked by luxury and distinction and there is a genuine artistic 
pleasure in merely handling these beautiful volumes. 


YOU CAN NEVER DUPLICATE THIS OPPORTUNITY —SEND 
COUPON TODAY. $1.00 SECURES THE ENTIRE SET 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare is the final word in Shakespearean criticism. The style is so lumi- 
nous, the arrangement so simple as to charm the average reader and yet the notes are distinguished by such 
breadth of view and penetrating insight as to delight the most exacting critic. 

Arguments. — This gives a concise story of each 
play in clear and interesting prose. 

Study Methods, which furnish the equivalent 
of a college course of Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare.— Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes, and Richard Sat. 
Grant White. 
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Topical Index, in which you can find any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments, which explain the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, 
Furnivall, Goethe and other eminent Shakespearean scholars. 

Glossaries. — A separate one in each volume. 

Two Sets of Notes. — One for the general reader and a 


supplementary set for the student. 

SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATIO We will send while they last a complete 
* set of this magnificent work to any 

address in the United States or Canada, express prepaid, absolutely FREE for five days’ 

examination. This does not involve one cent of cost or one particle of obligation. If you 

wish to retain the books you can then send us $1.00 and pay the balance at the rate of 

$2.00 per month. If not return the books to us at our expense. No money need 


accompany this coupon. 
OUR ART PORTFOLIO FRE We haye on hand about 200 of our 
* magnificent Art Portfolios con- 
taining 16 superb reproductions of famous paintings relating to the Plays and apectal GHGs of $29.00. 3 
Life of Shakespeare. Each plate is 9x12 inches in size and makes a charm- Rie net Hocetibea core cel 
ing addition to the family art collection. They would cost about $8 in any pay $1.00 within five days 
art store. If your order is among the first 200 we will send you one of after receipt of the books and 
these splendid portfolios ABSOLUTELY FREE, $2.00 per month thereafter for 14 
Simply write your name and 


months. If it is not satisfactory I 
SEND NO MONEY NOW. address on the accompany- 


am to notify you without delay and 
E Pear ; - hold the set subject to your order. 
ing coupon, mail it to us and we will send you the set at once. The Title to remain in Siegel Cooper Co. 
regular price of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare sold through agents until fully paid for. 

is $46.00. To close out these half leather sets we CUT THE Also send me, prepaid, your $8.00 Art 
PRICE unsparingly to $29.00. You have immediate possession 

of the set and pay $1.00 only and the balance a little each month. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


charge if I keep the books. 
J.B. GREENHUT, Pres. 
6th Avenue, 18th to 19th Sts., NewYork 
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To Put on Water 
Paints and Wall 
Coatings RIGHT 


Usea : 
Dayton Sprayer 
and W hitewasher 


Does in 4 minutes what a brush 
does in 60— 
and does it 
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“ Progress Jr,” 
12 gallons Capacity, $21, 


“ Progress” 
20 gallons Capacity, $30, 


Price includes 
hose, spray rods, 
fine and coarse 
nozzles suitable 
for many pur- 
poses. 


“No. 1 Climax” 
114 in, Cylinder, $10,50 
‘No, 2 Climax” 
1% in, Cylinder, $15.75 


We Ship on Approval 


Write for Catalogue of 
sprayers for all purposes. 


Dayton Supply Company 


Department L Dayton, Ohio 
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NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE 


c Tells about ostrich raising and the 
) feather industry in Southern California ; 
~ shows you why we can grow and man- 
ufacture the finest feather goods in the 
world —We received the prize medals at 
Paris, Buffalo, St. Louis, Omaha 
and Portland —teaches how to buy V7 
your ostrich feathers at producer's 
prices and how to have your old #& 
. feathers made over to look 
» like new. Sent free. 
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TRAD . 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL, 


Real 
Smoking 
Luxury 


is something you will never 
eujoy until you regularly smoke 


DRAKNEL WHEELING STOGIES 
A Genuine Old Wheeling Product 
Perfectly made by hand of the purest leaf tobacco grown, long- 
filler and absolutely free from scrap and dust, they afford the 
greatest degree of satisfying pleasure. Their five-inch pana- 
tela shape is a worthy improvement in Wheeling stogies. 
No artificial flavoring robs the tobacco of its delightful ~ 
natural tang. Try the genuine Wheeling article and be BI 
agreeably surprised. ba 
By mail in real cedar boxes, upon receipt of check or M.O. for 
ba Price, $3.50 per 100; $1.75 per 50, charges prepaid in the United & 
States, and your money back if you do not like them. Prices 
on less expensive grades on request. <dddress Posting 
yy Ocferiment. Bayle A. Lenkard, Wheeling, W.Va. 
: Send for booklet about my stogies. Interesting and instructive. F 
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PATENTS 


RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Mlustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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in motion and all being run on two gener- 
ators. They’re climbing up over the hills 
to supper now, and they won’t roast you in 
the morning papers, Mr. Connaughton. If 
they’re decent, they’ll give us a good word 
for this night’s work.” 

He felt that the new Number Two was 
almost paying its way. 

Old Jim smiled for the first time in a 
harrowing day, as he leaned over the row 
of shining dials brightly lighted by a row 
of green-shaded incandescent lamps. 

“Ye’re all right, Winthrop,” said he, 
“even if you was a young fool to come out 
here on this night in such shape.’ He 
peered closer over the needles that in- 
dicated so much. ‘‘What’s this boy drop- 
ping back for, Browne?” he asked sharply. 

Winthrop Browne was in his comfortable 
office-chair and nearly in a drowse. His 
arm pained him a great deal. His ex- 
posure had done it no good. He was very 
weak and very tired from lack of sleep. 
His office was hot and stuffy, but he heard 
Connaughton’s question and was awake 
in a moment, and up at the switchboard. 

‘“What’s this?”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s to the bad again!”’ 

Donnelly came running into the place 
from the engine-room. 

“That Corliss won’t ever stand an over- 
load strain,” he told the two men. ‘‘She 
went out at less than 3500.” 

Connaughton now faced Browne sharply. 
This was a time for measures, not scoldings. 

“How long will it take to get her in 
shape to cut in again?”’ he asked. 

““Twelve hours. She’s worn out, at the 
best.”’ 

“‘How are you going to carry the load 
with one engine?” 

Browne did not answer his chief. In- 
stead he turned quickly to Donnelly and 
began giving orders. 

““Keep the power as even as you can all 
over the system,” he said; ‘but try and 
give folks that are getting home the best 
chance. Don’t tie up any line more’n five 
minutes if you can help it. Then jam all 
your boilers and your steam into the Num- 
ber Two. She’s got to do the trick.” 

Again the turbine was equal to the 
emergency. Slowly her needle turned 
until it reached 15,000, and then Browne 
shouted through the tube to Donnelly: 

“That'll do. You hold her nozzle up to 
that and we'll turn the trick. We've got 
every car moving again, and we'll keep 
them moving as long as you give us the 
pressure. We'll pull through all right over 
the peak load.” 

Connaughton was too delighted with the 
way that Bloomfield Street was handling 
the traffic—and with a single engine, at 
that—to talk. He sat and_ breathlessly 
watched the indicators, watched the cars 
go up the hill, and Bloomfield Street caught 
the peak load alone, praying that nothing 
should happen to Browne’s baby. It was 
almost 6:30, and in another half-hour the 
load would be lessening. 

But after a time the needle dipped back 
again, and Donnelly shouted up the tube 
so loudly that Connaughton, who stood 
away from the ear-piece, could plainly hear 
each word: 

“‘Can’t keep her up to the notch, Mr. 
Browne. Those old service-pipes are giving 
under the strain. You’d better come out 

ere.” 

And then Browne, who was beginning to 
be drowsy again and was giving way to the 
incessant pain his arm gave him, hurried 
to the engine-room, while Connaughton 
followed after him. An increasing cloud of 
hot, white vapor, that gathered under the 
high ceiling of the place, told the story. 
Consolidated had refused new piping from 
boilers to engine when it placed the new 
unit in the old station, and the weakest part 
of the organism just now under such terrific 
strain was giving way. 

He called to two of the stokers, and they 
brought him two high horses from staging 
at the rear of the place, planks and ladders, 
and built him a rough nation: in less time 
than it takes to tell, right beneath the 
steampipe’s worst leak. Then Winthrop 
Emerson Browne, with a helpless and 
broken arm, led his workers up to the 
belching pipe, threw blankets and sacking 
over the faulty joint, and called for a 
section of cable. 
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A Beautiful Period Room— Karpen Furnished 


Style Louis XV 


O make the drawing-room truly a chamber 

I beautiful, nothing is more fitting, or im- 

parts greater charm and elegance, than a 

selection from one of the many Louis XV 

styles of Karpen Genuine Upholstered 
Furniture. 


and utility, and Zasting quality, Karpen piece 
represent the highest and finest attainme: 
in Upholstered Furniture making. a 
This is the oxZy Upholstered Furniture 
which the maker stamps with his name, seals — 
with his mark, and covers with a broad and | 
Not only for beauty of design, fabric and absolute Guarantee of satisfaction—or money 
: finish, but for their comfort back. 


Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture 


is made in over 500 styles. The Karpen Sterling Leather mark (look 
it!) means the genuine fine, strong, flexible outer-thickness of the hi 
All Karpen Upholstered Furniture has U. S. Government Standard Sprin 
Supports — Purified genuine curled-hair Cushions. F 


‘or Karpen’s Free Book “S” 


for 


The largest and most complete furniture guide published. It illustrates and dese 
hundreds of beautiful Karpen styles and is filled with helpful hints for correct 
artistic furnishing. Karpen Furniture is sold through local dealers only. Write 
FREE BOOK ‘'S"' and we will give you the name of a dealer who will make yo 
special introductory discount. Send a postal today. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORI 
World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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*““SNAPPY”’ 


No other term expresses 
so well what the “young 
fellows’? who know how to 
dress demand in their foot- 
wear. 

You get it in Ralston 
Shoes, and with it 
gracefulness of pro- 
portion and out- 
line, and qual- 
ity of mate- 
rial seen 
only in 
shoes of 
twice thie 
prices 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. “ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, ete. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afterit is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“ NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘“‘NEW- 
SKIN.’’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 

Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New=Skin’”’ 


Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 25c. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
Dept. R. 
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FREE BOOK 

Here’s the jolliest book ever pub- 

“s lished—get your father or mother 

toreaditto you. Ittellsallabout 

» the long, happy, healthgiving 
“) days youcan have with the 
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Coaster Wagon 
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It explains how Ralston insures “‘ Fo 


print’ fit and comfort. 
On request we will send name of nearest age 
mail shoe direct, $4.00, plus 25c. carriage. Fit 
anteed or money refunded. Price in Canada, 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 

985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), M 
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wheels — a ee 
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7 Any broken part of mountings replaced f 
within one year, by any optician. 

Insist upon getting Shur-Ons, and be protected 
guarantee, backed by our 43 years’ reputation. Sh 
tag on every mounting. Ask your optician. Book 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept.B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. ¥ 


Ask for our special30 /[X! 
days free trial offer— | 
and be sure and write for the \¥ 
book— A postal will do. 


Wabash Manufacturing Company, 20 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 
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Only by the use of 
Uff Carter Strictly Pure 
/| White Lead is it possible 
to have the best paint for 
any particularuse. Noready 
mixed paint preparation can 
possibly be suitable alike to old 
and new, rough and smooth, hard, 
j—=—ees_)Ss SOft and porous surfaces. 


pure White Lead 
=== Needs only to be thinned 

with linseed oil and dryer to suit 
_ your purpose. Protects your 
buildings with a coating of 
lead that wears long and 
evenly. Never scales or 
cracks. Holds any tint or 
color for years. 

Send for booklet, ‘‘ Pure 
Paint.’” Tells how to 
know good paint and 
how to avoid dishonest 

paint mixtures. Sent 


free, with six beau- 
tiful color schemes. 


Address Dept. T. 
Carter White Lead 
Company, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: 


Chicago, 
Omaha. 


Motor Oil 


means the oil 
exactly suited to 
your engine, This 
is imperative. Poor 
oil, or an improp- 
erly compounded 
one, or the wrong oil 
will wreck the finest 
engine in short order. 


VACUUM 


‘MOBILOIL 


comes in several grades. No 
matter what kind or make of 
automobile you own or what 
method of lubrication is used — 
there is a special grade of 
Mobiloil for your ga, 

engine and no other 
| i should bé used. 

| 4 Our instructive little 
| 


booklet will tell you at a 
glance just what grade of 
\ Wi Mobiloil for your automobile. 
It’s free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels and 
half barrels. 
Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


is the most remarkable in- 
munition. When it hits 
illustration above, tearing 
fatal wound or causing 
far greater killing power to 
large calibres now have, 
hus Saving ammunition, heavy recoil and rifle weight and 

if greater range, velocity and accuracy. But above all it 


fets the game sure if you hit it. We do not sell Hoxie Bul- 
ets separately 


Book of full information for your name 
Mapostcard. Send for it today. 


xie Ammunition Co., 340 H Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ils. 
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“But that cable won’t hold five minutes 
with that ’ere pipe jerkin’ that way,” said 
one of the men. e was pessimistic over 
the situation. 

“We'll throw it over this sacking, bring 
it under and make a twist-knot that the 
French call a tourniquet. I know, because 
they used it on my arm to keep me from 


bleeding to death, when I fell off that other 


staging. Then give me a broomstick as a 
hand-lever, and I’ll hold that packing 
against any pressure that you folks can 
put in the old boilers.” 

“T’ll hold it, Mr. Browne,” said one of 
the stokers. 

“You'll go back and get on the fires,”’ 
were his orders. ‘‘ We can only spare the 
cripples for holding leaks this night.” 

hen the men came down from the 
temporary staging Connaughton only had 
a vague idea what Browne had done and 
why he stayed up under the ceiling of the 
engine-room. But he did see the steam- 
cloud decrease again, and finally, through 
it, the indistinct figure of a man, flat on his 
back beneath a great pipe, holding down 
the fort. 

The needles in Browne’s empty office 
leaped forward again, outside in the stormy 
night the cars were still tugging up Tre- 
mont’s great hills, getting tired folk home 
to supper and to bed. Up under the dirty 
ceiling of the engine-room at Bloomfield 
Street, Winthrop Emerson Browne, of 
Consolidated, was doing his part, holding 
on to a hot and dirty steampipe, while Jim 
Connaughton hopelessly shouted to him to 
come down and quit being a young fool. 
But the only man that Browne heeded was 
Donnelly. 

““How’s she doing?’’ he would call down 
to him every few minutes. 

“Grand. We're still on the peak and 
every wheel on the line’s turning,” would 
come echoing up from the engine-room 
floor. 

“Thank God!”’ Browne would whisper 
aloud, and then he would take a new grip 
on his emergency valve and press it tighter 
than before. He could not really press it 
tighter than before, but something in the 
exertion made him think less of his arm, 
sometimes wondering if they would have 
to take it off after this night’s work. It was 
hot, and that was good for Browne’s arm, 
as any surgeon will tell you. It was baking 
hot, and it is always well to bake a fracture. 
It must have been 150 degrees hot up under 
that ceiling and steampipe, and Browne 
had no free hand to free his face from 
dripping oil and water. He would have 
cried aloud from the pain his arm gave him 
but for his determination to stick it out 
until the end that could not be far off now. 

“How about it, Donnelly?’’ he shouted 
again. , 

“Still on the peak! We’re doing the 
trick,’’ came Donnelly’s voice, fainter than 
ever before. 

Then Browne realized that he must be 
growing faint, and he took hold with a 
tighter grip than before. He was muscular 
and his good arm had a good hold, but how 
tiring it was all becoming! Each moment 
seemed harder than its predecessor. Finally 
Donnelly came rushing up the ladder, 
shouting: 

“What’s the trouble, Mr. Browne? 
I’ve been calling to you for ten minutes and 
you don’t answer. We're off the peak 
load, and the Edison people are cutting a 
lot of more juice, anyway. Hilltop barns 
just ’phoned in that they’re taking off the 
runs, and Edison people say that they can 
run our late-at-night business and 4 

But Browne did not hear him. He was 
dreaming—dreaming that the twelve-inch 

lank was a deep, soft bed, and that he was 
Ralditie on to eternal life with a steel-cable 
tourniquet, broomstick as handle. When 
he awoke from that dream, the bed was 
soft, and old Jim Connaughton, immacu- 
lately dressed as was his wont, was stand- 
ing silhouetted over against the light of the 
window. 

‘‘Are we off the peak yet?” he asked, 
with a faint smile, and then he smiled more, 
for his arm, still tightly bandaged against 
his nightshirt, had ceased paining him. 

But no one smiled in answer. There was 
a woman beside the nurse in a dark corner, 
who he was sure was his mother, but Jim 
Connaughton replied to him by putting 
finger to lip in token of silence. 

“Let him talk,” came orders from behind 
him. ‘He is out of it now.” 

‘“Away off the peak, my boy,” laughed 
Connaughton, ‘‘as the professor says I can 
talk to ye. While you was dreamin’ we 
rigged up a great temporary plant, a lot of 


EVENING POST 


safety razors. This means 


safety shave toa million users. 


good for that. 


maintain and the finest ever. 
“ Ever-Ready” blades to fit ‘‘ Yankee,’’ ‘‘Star,’’ and 
add to your ‘* Ever-Ready '' set-— 10 for 50 cents. 


Druggists throughout America and the World. 


New York City Fashions 
$12.50 to $25.00 


Suit or Overcoat 
_ Made to Your Measure. 


Style Book and Samples sent 
Free, And, we Guarantee to Fit 
you Perfectly or Refund Your 
Money without any Argument. 


—Ifyouonly knew how ac- 
curately we can fit youand 
the number of big round 
dollars we can save you. 
—If we could only point 
out to you in print the dif- 
ference between the gar- 
ments we make to your 
order (New York City Styles) 
against other styles obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

—If we could fully explain 
the difference in the skill of 
the Tailoring—the differ- 
ence in the Dash of Style 
and Grace of the Fit and the 
difference in Quality and in 
Self-Satisfaction too. 

You would write at once 
for our Handsome Style 
Book and Samples of the 
fabrics from which to select, 
. for “ Seeing is Believing.” 
4] We prepay the Express 
Charges to any part of the 
United States, to your 
home, which means a big 
saving to you. 


Just write a postal today and you will receive by return mail 


F R E E Our Style Catalog, Samples and 


Complete Self- Measurement Outfit. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


C 729 to 731 Broadway New York City 
The Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World. 
Est. 16 Years. No Agents, No Branches.” 


For Your Auto Bearings 


use i] 


Never fails to lubricate 


T WILL lubricate every bearing of your auto- 
mobile effectively, Helmet Oil is a hard oil, 
contains no black, tar-like residue, and leaves 
the bearings clean and bright. Use it on the bear- 
ings that give the most trouble — watch the result. 

We will give you a liberal supply of 

Free Test Helmet Oil FREE to prove its worth 

on your own car— write us! Send for our booklet, ‘‘Auto 

Lubrication,’’ an interesting treatise on lubrication—free ! 


C.H. Besly & Co., 15 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


returns you your money after trial 
—that the new ‘‘Ever=Ready’’ 12 Bladed 
Dollar Safety Razor will shave you best of all 


lesser priced sorts without saying. 

No other razor blade in existence is so capable of its shaving mission as the 
Ever-Ready blade and there are twelve (12) Ever-Ready blades in each set complete 
for $1.00. A Million Ever-Ready Safety Razors are giving that sought-for, easy, 
This proves conclusively the pre-eminence of the 
dollar EversReady over high priced makes or rank imitations. 

Each Ever-Ready set is complete at $1.00, containing hand- 
some safety frame, 12 intensely sharp Ever-Ready blades, 
handle and blade stropper all in compact case. 


You buy new blades 10 for 50c 


direct of us or your dealer. 
You don’t throw dull blades away — Ever-Ready blades are too 
You simply strop back the keen edge or exchange 
10 dull blades for 10 new ones upon payment of 35 cents. 
The Ever-Ready is least priced of all—the least priced to 
““Gem'’ frames or to 


Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department Stores, Jewelers and 


Mail Orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00, 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York 
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We guarantee 
with a guarantee that 


$5.00 ones and it goes with 


-EXTRA ®& 
/ EverReady 


Model M 
Four-Passenger Car 
$950 


. 


Economy 
The very name Cadillac is a guarantee 
of unfailing service and dependability. 
Added to this is the fact that in operating 
expense the Cadillac is the most econom- 
ical car in the world —a result of advanced 
engineering, mechanical efficiency and sim- 
plicity. Set yourself right on this question 
of maintenance by getting our book, 


‘““The Truth about the Automobile and 
what it Costs to Maintain One’’ 


Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
under all conditions of road and weather. 
Full of vital information. Free, if you 
write at once for Booklet No. 26. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Send for my 64 page illustrated 
00k, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathing 
clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 
The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 


ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
Oc. (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 


Respiratory Specialist, 
865 Bristol Bldg., 500 Sth Ave,, New York 


A" REAL” NEED 


Miller Shoe Trees keep shoes looking 
like new until they are worn out. 

Nothing is so unsightly as a wrinkled 
shoe and the use of these trees not only 
vastly increases the appearance of a pair 
of shoes, but makes them by far morecom- 
fortable and increases their durability. 

If you want your shoes to look well, 
fit well, feel well and remain in that 
desirable condition until they are 
actually worn out, the Miller Shoe 
Trees are what you need. 

Leading shoe dealers sell them. If your dealer 
does not, write us and we will tell you how to order 
them by mail, and send you free a useful illus- 
trated book on ** Shoes and Their Care."" 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. 
140 Cherry St., Brockton, Mass. 
This Trade-Mark is impressed on the side of 
the heel and on the bottom of all Miller 
None are genuine without it. 


TRADE 


Shoe 
Trees 


Pozzoms 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. 
The Wooden Box retains the 


delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 


HEATING 


TEER 
OlOis) a 


Whether it be a 
new or an old one 
is easy with a 
Winchester Heat- 
er. Warmest 


buildings in New 
England's Zero 
towns use the 
Winchester. It gives a summer temperature in 
coldest weather. Its corrugated fire box is so con- 


structed there are no clinkers and the greatest 
amount of heat radiation. It gives the greatest 
heat with the least coal and is so easy to adjust a 
child can run it. If you are going to put ina 
new furnace this Fall or build a new house send 
at once for booklet of descriptive testimonials. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
durability — that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


STEEL PENS 
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T. & S. folks’ old locomotives standin’ in 
the yards, and runnin’ those generators we 
had sent through from Pittsburg. But I’m 
not going to let you think about peak loads 
for a while yet. See the bouquet that come 
to ye yesterday.” 

There was a large white card attached to 
the stem, and Browne shyly took the 
pasteboard and to himself read: 

‘“Miss Mary Blakeley. Congratulations 
to Consolidated’s new chief engineer.”’ 

“‘Consolidated’s chief engineer?’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘I don’t understand.”’ 

Connaughton explained. 

“Simple enough,” said he. ‘‘You bet 
your job against old man Kelsey’s on the 
success of your machine, and you won. 
We've given the old fellow an easier bunk, 
and now you're it. We're going to give 
you a spell to get well, and then we’re going 
to give you a chance to plan a station down 
at Beverly Docks that will be nothing but 
boilers and a string of them turbines, for 
we're going to rip out all the cable roads 
this time, and make you tote the double- 
truckers up the eight per cent. grades. 
You can do it, Winthrop. I’d bank on you 
every time. An’ when you’ve finished 
Beverly Docks, I’m going to take a step 
forward, and you're to have my job.” 

“Then it was you—you who told her, 
Mr. Connaughton?” asked Browne. 

““T couldn’t bear to think of you’re 
letting as nice a girl as that get away from 
you,” he hesitatingly explained. ‘‘So I 
sent her some nosegays with your card and 
your new title on it. You see, Winthrop, 
a man has always time to give to the 
winning of a nice girl. He will never sink 
his kite with a good woman to guide it.” 

But then the doctor told Connaughton 
that he had talked enough, and Connaugh- 
ton knew that he had talked too much; 
so there was a perfect silence as Browne 
drifted into a restful and untroubled sleep. 


THE FRENCH 
Solel UA TleOeN 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


But the French people are not alarmed. 
They feel that no great harm can come 
from ejecting from control of the navy the 
prototypes of the Paty du Clams, whom the 
republic ejected from control of the army. 
Further, the democratic republic is re- 
organizing education throughout France, 
both civil and military, both for male and 
for female, for rich and for poor, into a 
modern reality instead of a medieval 
ghost. Finally, it is putting upon the 
statute-books democratic laws tending 
toward equal justice and equal opportunity, 
and anticipating all that is just and prac- 
tical and pressing in socialist criticism of 
existing conditions. And the church will 
presently be the stronger and the purer, 
that it no longer depends upon the state. 
The aristocrats still plot and dream in 
the old salons of the Faubourg. They still 
sneer through their journalistic toadies of 
the fashionable, cultured press and their 
literary toadies of the Academy. But their 
day is done. The republic fears them no 
longer. It does not wish to be fashionable; 
it wishes only to be just. And in the Presi- 
dential chair, as successor to the democrat 
Loubet, sits the democrat Falliéres, son of 
a blacksmith, preferring a walk with his 
wife on one arm and his old umbrella on the 
other to a drive in a carriage and four. 
Paris—the Paris we Americans know— 
does not like the change. Being milliner 
and dressmaker and jeweler, and most re- 
sourceful of panderers to luxurious para- 
sites, it naturally prefers aristocracy, which 
ever stands for show and splurge and prod- 
igal waste. But the Paris of the Rue de la 
Paix no longer rules France. To-day, in 
France, Frenchmen rule—the Frenchmen 
who make the French people more like us 
in all the essentials than any other great 
people on earth. For these Frenchmen of 
the provinces, and of the Paris beyond the 
fashionable district, are republican and 
democratic, are believers in the dignity of 
work and the disgrace of idleness, in equal- 
ity of opportunity that the really best may 
have the leadership. The republic is no 
mere sufferance; it is a splendid actuality. 
And the son of a blacksmith where once 
sat wanton royal parasites is no mere sym- 
bol of a democratic aspiration, but is typ- 
ical and representative. 
Great days—its greatest days—are now 
dawning for France. The dreams of 1792 
are coming true. 
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Made and Marketed by Modern 
Methods 


Made in largest quantities and in the greatest 
variety of styles, shapes, and colors,— made with 
the aid of all the latest and best quality-getting, 
cost-saving processes; and then marketing direct 
to the wearer through agencies everywhere 
makes it possible for our agents to sell you a hat 
of latest vogue and give with it the broad 


MONEY=BACK GUARANTEE 
of better all-around hat satisfaction than comes 
with hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 


If we have no agency in your city send for Catalog No.1, 
which gives you practically unlimited choice in soft and 
stiff hats; or choose the hat you like best from the illustra- 
tions in this advertisement and order at once, inclosing the 
yrice of $3. The hats are made in light, medium and dark 
Brawn: and in pearland black. In ordering by mail specify 
the color and hat number wanted; also give your age, 
height, waist measure and size of hat worn. Send your 
order direct to our factories, Danbury, Conn. The hat 
will come to you by prepaid express without delay. 


HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 
Factories: DANBURY, CONN., U. S.A. 


83531 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC VEGETAL 
Toilet Water 


is most delightful for 
the atomizer or the | 
handkerchief, in the 
finger-bowl and in the bath. Its” 
unusually delicate fragrance — 
makes it a favorite toilet prepara- 
tion among women of refinement. 
This famous Parisian Perfume is 
extensively used by men after | 
shaving. It is superior in every 
way to bay-rum or witch hazel. 


Send for liberal sample, enclosing 10 cents 
for postage and packing. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD BLDG., Dept. 102, New York | 
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To fill the Conklin Foun- 
tain Pen simply dip it in 
any ink-well and press the 
Crescent-Filler. It fills its own 
tank in a jiffy—ready to write 

instantly. Nothing to take 

apart—no dropper—no inky 
fingers —no loss of time. 


CONKLIN’S 


Seli-Filling 


Fountain Pen 


is perfect—from the standpoint of 
simplicity, convenience and easy writ- 
ing qualities. Uniform flow 
of ink. Won't seratch, blot, 
balk or leak. 
Leading dealers handle 
the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. Prices 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 
Send at once for our 
handsome new catalog. 
THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 
157 Manhattan Bldg., 


Toledo, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Hi FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH E 
Send for OAK BOOK z3n3. © 


The University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Writers, Social 
Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
and Students desiring to finish either a 
High School or College course. One- 
half the work for a Bachelor’s degree 

may thus be done. 
The University of Chicago 
Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 


EXERCISER COMPANY 
853 G Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
lowed. Write 


‘PATENTS = 


ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, Ay 


No attorney’s 
until patent is 


and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges |* 


Mp “The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 days’ ~ 
free trial. [8 We pay the freight. Guaranteed 
for years, ‘‘backed by a million dollars.’’ 
(2~Hoosier’s are ‘‘ fuel savers and easy ~ 
bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade d 
selected material, beautifully finished, with 
many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalogshows the greatest bargains ever offered 
{8 Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 217 State St., 

S Marion, Ind. 


“ Hoosier 
‘‘ Hoosier Steel ’’ Oak’’ 


@ 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company inthe world. Since organization it has returned in 
dividends over $118,000,000. Asa result chiefly of increased 
earnings and decreased expenses the annual dividends to 
policy holders this year, on policies issued in 1905, will be 
25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy-holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased costs in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed ‘by the 

staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y 
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have given away to improvements of the 


present. 

Something had to take the place of the old-fashioned 
razor, and the Gillette Safety Razor, with the first new 
idea in razor blades in over 400 years, has solved the 
problem of Self-Shaving for the up-to-date man. 


The man who does not use a ‘*GILLETTE”’ to- 
day is depriving himself of time and money in adher- 
ing to the barber habit. 

««Shave Yourself’? with the ‘*GILLETTE”’ which 
will shave you ata cost 
of less than a penny 


each time. 


“ MS The Gillette Safety Razor consists of | : 
H a triple silver-plated holder and twelve 
double-edged, water-like, steel blades, packed in velvet- 
lined leather case. Price $5.00. Combination sets, | 
$6.50 to $50.00. f 

The holder will last the longest lifetime. The blades = 
are so inexpensive when dulled may be thrown away 
as you would an old pen. 


: Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers 
: throughout the world. p 
{ Ask for the “G/JLLETTE" and booklet. When substitutes are ; 
; offered, refuse same and write at once for our free trial offer. : 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 206 Times Bldg., New York City. 
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MANY things of the past EE 


All Good | hd Millmen 
know that the greatest mat at! al, economy in lumbering oper- 


ations is obtained with Simonds **Crescent Ground”’ Cross-Cut 
‘Saws in the woods, and Simonds Circular Saws in the mill. 


Simonds Saws 


are the best because of the superior quality of Simonds workmanship and because 


they are 
MADE OF SIMONDS STEEL 


No matter whether it be a hand saw, cross-cut, circular or band saw, that state- 
ment holds true. Simonds Steel, which is made in a Simonds Steel Mill, exclu- 
Sively for Simonds Saws, is so tough, elastic and even-tempered, that a Simonds Saw 
never gets warped or twisted, and every tooth cuts its share at every stroke and ho/ds 
its sharp cutting edge. 


Note our trade mark and when 
7 buy a saw look fur that mark. 
tis a guide and a guarantee. 
Send fora free copy of “Simonds 
Guide.” 


SIMONDS MFG.CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Branches in leading cities, 


REDUCED RATE Household ‘Good 


ON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to to and from all 
and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 1349 Pacific Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. 
Marquette Building, Chicago ; 1005 Carleton Building, Bekins Warehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 
- Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
BiFrancisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 540 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago 


The “man on guard in the heart of the primitive frontier © 
knows better than to trust humsert with an unknown or 
uncertain arm. For him, as the decisive moment arrives, the 
_, SMITH ¢& WESSON offers assurance of peculiar safety. 
The SMITH © WESSON quality and defendability brings this 
assurance to every user. It is the one revolver that never 
fails. 


Our complete catalog—‘‘ THE REVOLVER ’’——sent free to any address. 


SMITH @ WESSON 
35 StocKbridge St. Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 
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a Letter 


In the mail box in London 
Amsterdam or Tokio addresse 
to “The Pure Food Manufac 
turing Co., United States o 
America,’ and Uncle Sam is sur 
to deliver it at “The Home 0 
Shredded Wheat.” — 


ex \ Here’s the Proof 
Sy ee \ This letter was mailed i 
\ Bournemouth, Englanc 


peN It tells the story o 
Shredded Whea 


The purity \. and its world 
and nutritive ‘ wide fame as th 
alice \ \ purest, cleanes 

\ \ cereal foot 
Shredded Wheat P made 


is attested by mil- / oN 
lions of consum- A. Ss 5 : 
ers and affirmed by ee es 
doctors, chemists and x 20. ; as 


government experts. 


Contains all the muscle-build- 

ing, brain-making elements in the whole 
wheat made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. More easily digest- 
ed and more nourishing than oats or corn. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BIS- 
CUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed for work or 
Play. TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit 
except that it is compressed into a wafer 
and is used as a TOAST for any meal, in- 
stead of white flour bread. Atall Grocers. 


“IT’S ALL.IN THE SHREDS” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Why Country Homes Need 


FINE picture badly 
lighted is not so 
illogical as a good 


home poorly lighted. 

The cost of either re- 
mains the same, whether 
they can be seen or only 
half-seen. 

How much comfort, 
enjoyment and social 
satisfaction we get out of 
the investment in a home 
depends largely upon 
how much can be seez of 
its attractions during the 
evening hours when we 
have time to best appre- 
ciate them. 

These leisure hours 
are, for the most of us, 
the hours of artificial 
light,— between 8 and 11 
o'clock in the evening. 

They are the hours when “All cats are gray” accord- 
ng to the proverb and when most country homes look 
‘sray’’ for the same reason as the cats, viz.—poor light. 


The cost of building a home, furnishing and decorating 
t, remains the same over the twenty-four hours whether 
ve light that home poorly or brilliantly. 

But, the precious two or three hours of evening when 
he fullest meaning of the word “home” is realized, 
hese are the hours when that home should be made 
wightest, most attractive, most appreciable, most satisfy- 
ng and comforting. 

Sunlit days are well-known to bring cheerful, hopeful 
houghts, cloudy days bring gloom,— despondency. 

For the same reason a brightly lighted home promotes 
cheerfulness, which is another name for hap- 
viness. 

And a badly lighted home per contra induces 
nelancholy,— dissatisfaction, grouch. 

Many farmers fail to realize that this latter 
-ondition has much to do with desertion of the 
Country for the City by the sons and daughters 
hey would gladly retain at their otherwise com- 
‘ortable homes. 

Light up the Country Home in the evening 
is cheerfully as the City is lighted and condi- 
jons would be promptly different. 

The additional cost of so lighting would be 
i small matter in the year compared to the ad- 
jitional cheerfulness and additional enjoyment 
yf every dollar already invested in home-build- 
ng, furnishing and decoration, the additional 
ealth, improved eyesight, and improved temper 
of the whole family. 

In no other way can so much more comfort 
ode had for so little #zore money as in brilliant 
home-lighting. 

And no other outlay will go so far toward 
making young people in the Country stay at 
nome and enjoy it. 

* * * 

But, you say, more light means more lamps, 
and the daily cleaning, filling and wick-trimming, 
with the attendant smell of stale Kerosene, is now one 
of the most disagreeable duties around the Country-home. 

More lamps mean more of this work, you say, and 
how will the young people like ¢Aa// 

True enough, and it is also true that more Kerosene 
Lamps mean more vitiation of the air in a home,—more 
burning up of oxygen, more giving out of poisonous car- 
bonic acid to be breathed. 

A Kerosene Lamp of 24 candle-power eats up all the 
life-giving Oxygen in 30 cubic feet of air every hour it is 
used and gives out instead 28 cubic feet of poisonous Car- 
bonic Acid Gas which latter, if breathed pure, would kill 
in five minutes. 
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Better Light 


By Fohn I. Kennedy 


So that there are even deé¢fer reasons than the daily 
cleaning, trimming and filling, why as few Kerosene 
Lamps as possible should be used. 

But, why use Kerosene at all for Home-Lighting? 

Why are Kerosene Lamps practically zo /onger used 
in American Cities or Towns for house-lighting ? 

Why was Kerosene a@iscarded for Gas? 

1st— because of its soo?, and sme//. 

2nd— because of the daily cleaning, filling, and trim- 
ming of each individual Lamp used, with the constant 
breakages of chimneys, globes and lamps. 

3rd — because, with all these drawbacks, Kerosene cos/s 
more than Gas, which needs no attention but the turning 
on of a tap to light up. 

A City Gas jet of 24 Candle-power light costs halfa 
cent per hour, with Gas at $1.00 per 1000 feet. 

The same light (24 candle-power) from a Kerosene 
Lamp wouldcost¢ez per cent more, or three-fifths of a cent 
per hour for Kerosene alone, at 12 cents per gallon, with 
nothing figured in for the unpleasant daily cleaning, filling, 
snuffing, and chimney-wiping of each Lamp and for the 
average breakages. 

So it is easy to see why City people and Townspeople 
cut out the Kerosene Lamps and sent them to the Country. 
* * * 

But, now it is time for the Kerosene Lamp to move 
from the Country Home too. 

Because, the same reasons that caused Cz¢y people and 
Townspeople to discard their Lamps and use Gas instead, 
must now cause people in the Country to do likewise. 

The same reasons that brought the Rural Postal De- 
livery to the Country-dweller’s door, and the Rural Tele- 
phone into his home must bring Rural Gas-lighting 
there also. 

Because, all three of these things are not only City 
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conveniences, made possible in the Country by progress, 
but they are proven, by use, to be economies as well. 


Economies of time, comfort, and money. 

Now “what is this Rural Gas-light?’’ you question. 

Well,— it is the perfected form of Acetylene Gas-light. 

It can be installed and connected up to every room in 
the average home in two days’ time, without the slightest 
damage to walls or floors. 

Then the fixtures and Generator will last a lifetime, 
or as long as the house. 

When Acetylene Gas Light is once installed there will 

be no more lamp cleaning, filling, snuffing, chimney- 
wiping nor breakages. 


Instead you 
will have the most 
beautiful Light that 
ever shone on this earth. 

Acetylene Light is so clear 
and pure, so free from color- 
fog that you can see pale blue 
or pale pink by it at night as 
clearly as you could in daylight. 

It is so diffusive (far-carry- A) 
ing, wide-spreading) that you AS 
can read a newspaper 18 feet 
away from it when you could not 
read that same size of type 14 feet 
away from a Kerosene Lamp or Elec- 
tric Light of the same identical 
candle-power. 

Acetylene is so brilliant, so free from color- 
fog and soot, that only ove- tenth as much flame 
is needed to give the same amount of light as 
would be needed of Kerosene light, Gasolene 
light, or City Gas light. 

This means that Acetylene light produces 
only a fraction of the Aea¢ given off by Kerosene or Gaso- 
lene Lamps,—thatitconsumesonlya fraction of the Orygen 
in the air, and produces only a fraction of the poisonous 
Carbonic Acid Gas given off by Lamps in lighting. 


Over Two Millions of Americans use Acetylene Gas 
Light to-day in their homes and not three children have 
yet lost life through it. 

It is the safest of all Illuminants. It needs no wicks, 
chimneys, nor mantles,—no daily cleaning, filling, snuff- 
ing, nor adjusting. 

You simply turn a small tap on a pretty wall-bracket 
or hanging Gasolier and light up brilliantly or moderately, 
according to how much you turn the tap. 

To put out the light you merely turn the tap a little 
farther around and thus cut off the Gas entirely. 

Once or twice a month only you refill the 
Generator. 

And, if you should blow out the light, by 
accident, this Acetylene Gas is so harmless that 
you might sleep all night in a room where it 
escapes without having even a headache in the 
morning. = . e 

Moreover, Acetylene Gas Light will cos? 
you less than common Kerosene Light for the 
same candle-power when once installed. 

A 24 candle-power Acetylene Light will cost 
you only 13 cents per night, from 8 o'clock till 11 
o’clock. 

A Kerosene Lamp of the same (24) candle 
power will cost you for Kerosene alone (without 
reckoning, breakages and the constant daily 
cleaning, filling, snuffing, chimney-wiping, etc. ), 
14 cents per night, from 8 till 11 o’clock. 

A 24 candle-power Incandescent Electric 
Light will cost you 336 cents per night (from 8 
till 11 o’clock) when the carbon filament is new 
(and about twice that when it is burnt down to 
a breaking point). 

The Acetylene Light will be brilliant, white, 
soft, spreading, cool, steady, and free from soot 
or smell of any sort. 

The Kerosene light will be yellow, hot, sooty, smelly 
and air-consuming. 

The Electric Light will be wavering, alternately rising 
and sinking, thus tiring and straining the eye-muscles 
through constant readjustment. 

Which Light would you have at the same cost? 

If you are interested in knowing how “fe it costs to 
install the most brilliant, beautiful, coolest, steadiest, 
safest, and most economica/ of all Lights in home, hotel 
or store, write us today for figures and facts. 

Tell us how many rooms you’ve got or how large your 
store, and address Union Carbide Co., “Information 
Dept.,” 155 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


; 
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Cottage Heating 


Three or four years ago few houses of less value than $5,000 were heated - 


by Steam or Water; but as the public has rapidly come to learn of this 
greater living-comfort, the use of these outfits has extended into the 
$2,500 cottages, and today into the $1,000 homes 
and even cottages of less value. 


(ANERICAN |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are no longer called “luxuries,” because proven to be an economy 
for any home, however small. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform 
warmth in all rooms, far and near, and under perfect control. They bring no ashes, dust, 
or coal gases into the living-rooms. They are noiseless, absolutely safe, and will outlast the 
house. They require no more caretaking in heating 5 to 15 rooms than to run a stove for 1 
room. Their fuel savings, cleanliness, and protection. to family health soon repay the cost of the 
outfit. Whether your cottage, house, store, office, school, church, etc., is OLD or new, in town 
or country, you can at a small investment escape from the labor-laden winters of attending to 
old-fashioned warming methods. 


ADVANTAGE 6: IDEAL Boilers will supply the necessary heat for not less 
than 8 hours in zero weather with one charging of coal. The house is kept warm 
all night and there is ample fire to start up for the next day. The firepot is large and 

deep, holding ample supply of coal, thus 
Showing See jee of ay in zero weather maintaining slow,steady burning fire, which 
and a northeaster blowing 


is effective and most economical. This 
means full comfort with /east caretaking. 


Our catalogues (free) explain other ADVAN- 
TAGES and have a wealth of concise heating 


and ventilating information which every owner 
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or tenant ought to have at hand. If you are 
paying the bills and suffering the ills of old- 


fashioned heating, write today to our General 


Heated ‘‘in spots” One-sided heating Evenly warmed j iTi ; 
by Stoves By HotsAir Furmeneo GoW bee Offices, Dept. 28, Chicago. Inquiries cordially 


IDEAL Boiler of Round Type showing large 
8-hour fuel capacity and space for thorough 
combustion of coal gases and air. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


welcome. 


Chicago Pittsburg Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Brantford, Ont. 
New York Baltimore Omaha Milwaukee Atlanta Paris 
Boston ; Denver Kansas City Cincinnati Cleveland London 
Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle Indianapolis Buffalo Berlin 
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THE RESCUE OF THEOPHILUS 
NEW BEGIN—By ARTHUR TRAIN 


DRAWN BY GcURGE GinnS 


A Rocky Point Just Gave a Foothold for a Small Temple 


I 

HE Dirigo was a one-hundred-and-twenty-two-foot gunboat, spick and span from 
" the Cavite yard, lithe as a panther, swift as a petrel, gray as the mists off Hi-tai- 
sha—and she was his very own. The biggest, reddest day in all his twenty-three 
ars of life was when the Admiral’s order had come to leave the Ohio, where he had 
ted as a sort of apotheosized messenger-boy and general escort to civilians’ fat wives, 
d to proceed at once to Shanghai to assume command of her, provision and await 
rther orders. It had cost him nine dollars and seventy-five cents to cable the joyful 
ws adequately to his mother in Baltimore, and although the family resources were 
iall—his father had died a lieutenant-commander the year before—she had cabled 
ck a ‘‘Good luck, and God bless you!’”’ to him. He only got as an ensign a paltry one 
mdred and twenty-eight dollars per month, and out of it came his mess-bills and 
her expenses, but for all that he had enough to go down Nanking Road and buy his 
other a handsome mandarin cloak—Harry Dupont was going back on leave—and then 
invite all the fellows he knew in Shanghai Harbor to a dinner at the club. It was 
ing on at the time this story opens, boisterously and uproariously, the blow-out of a 
enty-three-year-old ensign who has just received his first command. The older 
rilians merely shrugged their shoulders as an impromptu refrain rose louder and louder: 


“Here’s to the Kid and the Dirigo, 
He’s off for a cruise on the Hwang-ho!”’ 


The officers of the squadron, not wishing to spoil the fun, slipped off to the billiard-room 
the bridge-tables, or strolled back to the bar. Most of them had letters to write for 
e American mail which would leave the following morning, and more than one sighed 
he glanced toward the upper veranda from below the club-house. They knew how many 
d how long the years would be before any of those boys would be called ‘‘Captain”’ — 
ll, let them enjoy themselves! What was the use of croaking? There were com- 
nsations—of a sort. Even if one’s people were all on the other side of the globe, 
migrating from boarding-house to boarding-house in a vain endeavor to keep up 
th the changes in the billets of their husbands and fathers, one was still an officer of 
acle Sam’s Navy. 
So reflected Follansbee, executive officer of the flagship Ohio, which had slipped into 
oosung, ten miles below Shanghai, just as the sunset gun on the forts was echoing 
er the closely-packed junks along the water-front, and while the boy was engrossed 
the extent of total oblivion with the club steward over the decoration of his 
nner-table. 
Follansbee was a good sort, who had already waited thirty-five years to get his battle- 
ip and was waiting still, and he had seen Jack Russell, the boy’s father, die the year 
fore at Teng-chan of a combination of liver and disappointment all too common 
aong naval officers in the East. 
Follansbee’s own liver was none of the best. His wife was coming out on the 
mpress of India next month, and he hoped the Ohio wouldn’t be ordered to Sulu or 
me place impossible for her to follow him. 
That boy of Russell’s—he liked that boy; he was all to the good. Knew his place and 
‘pt his mouth shut. Follansbee wasn’t going to butt in and spoil his fun. He remem- 
red when he got his first gunboat —thirty years ago. 
ahi Follansbee stared up at the veranda, then sighed again and started down 
e Bund. 
Shanghai Harbor was alive with light. The murmur of the city rose and fell on the 
ft, fragrant air, shockingly penetrated every now and then by the discordant shrieks 
Swiftly-hurrying launches. The Bund wascrowded with coolies, some toiling with heavy 
ads, others pulling their rickshaws. Here and there flashed the colored lanterns of 
‘destrians. Beyond the junks lay many cruisers, sweeping the starlit sky with their 
lickly-moving searchlights. Then one took him bang between the eyes, and he 
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stumbled and fell against 
some one coming up the 
walk. 

‘““Where the deuce 
——” shouted a clear 
young voice angrily. 
Then the note changed. 
“T beg your pardon, 
sir. These confounded 
lights—I didn’t see you ge | 
atrallas ae | 

Follansbee returned 
the midshipman’s salute. 


‘“Don’t mention it!” he growled. ‘‘But what are you doing ashore? I thought 
you had the deck.” 
“T did, sir. But I’m trying to find Russell. The Admiral wants him. I took the 


ship’s launch to the Dirigo, and they said there he was ashore and had not left any 
word—only that he would be back late. Have you seen him, sir?” 

‘‘Can’t you hear him?” inquired Follansbee laconically. 

A figure in white duck loomed suddenly into view on the veranda rail, shouting at 
the top of his lungs: 


“T’ve got command of the Dirigo, 
An’ I’m off for a cruise on the Hwang-ho!” 


This was followed by a tremendous chorus, accompanied by unearthly yells. 

“Do I!” exclaimed the midshipman under his breath. ‘‘Is that him?”’ 

At that moment a searchlight illumined the figure in question. 

The midshipman, answering his own question, ‘‘Yes, that’s him,” scrambled on up 
the steps. 

Follansbee wondered how long it would take to deliver the Admiral’s order, and felt 
his way gingerly through the crowded street. 

When the midshipman burst panting upon them they were standing on their chairs, 
shouting the swinging chorus of: 


““«The good old summerti-i-me! 
Oh, the good old summerti-i-me! 
For she’s my tootsie-wootsie in 
The good old summerti-i-me!’ ”’ 


“Come on up! There’s plenty of room on my chair!” cried the boy excitedly, at 
sight of the midshipman. ‘‘We’ve only just begun! 


“*Oh, the good old summertime! 
Oh, the good old : 


“Here, what’s the matter with you? Let me alone. What?” 

He dropped his arms and climbed down to the veranda floor, while his comrades 
continued their refrain. 

“Orders! From the Admiral! 
in. With you in a jiffy.” 

“Ton’t wait,” urged the midshipman; ‘‘it’s important!”’ 

The boy turned white. 

“Tt isn’t—bad news?” he asked apprehensively. 

‘No, no,” answered the other quickly, remembering the news the boy had gotten 
the year before. ‘‘Just orders.” 


Is he here? I didn’t know that the Ohio had come 
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“Well, I won’t spoil their fun,’”’ said the boy, echoing 
the sentiments earlier expressed by Follansbee. ‘‘Back in 
a minute, fellows. I’ve got to telephone! On with the 
dance! Let joy be unrefined!” 

As they slipped through the door the chorus changed 
again, and as the boy seized his cap, sprang down the steps 
and started for the launch-landing, high above and behind 
him he could still hear them singing: 


“Here’s to the Kid and the Dirigo, 
He’s off for a cruise on the Hwang-ho!” 


ltt 
OU sent for me, sir?” 

Jack Russell stood in the doorway of the Admiral’s 
cabin on the Ohio, cap in hand. The Admiral had been 
poring over some papers on his desk, and for a moment 
did not dissect the boy’s voice from the whirring of the 
electric fan over his head. But, as the boy took a step or 
two forward, he turned and nodded. 

“Oh, it’s you, Russell. I didn’t mean to disturb you on 
shore, but I’ve something for you to do, and the sooner 
you start, the better.” 

The boy awaited his words breathlessly —his first orders. 

“‘Tt’s rather a mean job, but I’ve nobody else available, 
and if you make good —of course, you will make good. In 
fact, it’s rather a chance to distinguish yourself!” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The Admiral paused as if surely to observe the effect of 
his words. 

“T want you to rescue a couple of missionaries.” 

The boy’s countenance remained immobile. 

“‘T received word this evening,” continued the Admiral, 
picking up a half-smoked cigarette, ‘‘that the rebellion has 
spread into Hu-peh and as far south as Kui-chan. They 
have murdered three American missionaries. Most of the 
others have escaped and have been reported safe, but 
nothing can be learned of two missionaries at Chang-Yuan 
—very estimable people, highly thought of in their denom- 
ination.” 

‘Yes, sir,’”’ said the boy, his eyes beaming on the Admiral. 

“You are to start at once—at once, understand? And 
go up the river past Hankow and Yochow. At Tung-an 
you reach the treaty limits, but you haven’t time to ex- 
plain, and probably explanations wouldn’t do any good. 
There are two old forts there, and you’ll just have to run 
by them—that’s all. It is six hundred miles to Hankow. 
With luck you can be there easily inside of four days. But 
Chang-Yuan isn’t on the Yang-tse-kiang—it’s on the 
Yuang-Kiang, somewhere on Lake Tung-ting. You’ve got 
to find it first, and the charts are of no use. The trouble is 
that the lake dries up in winter and in summer overflows 
all the country round. If you can’t get a local guide who 
knows the channel you will have to trust to luck. The 


“Me Yen—Charley Yen. 
Me Belong Good Fella” 
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fact that it’s in the forbidden territory adds one 
more difficulty. But, if I know Jack Russell’sson 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” cried the boy. ‘‘What a 
chance!” he added, half to himself. 

“Yes, it is a chance,’’ answered the Admiral, ‘‘and 
I’m glad you've got it. But, if you get aground 
among the rioting natives! —well, it’s got to be done ”’ 

‘“‘T have no interpreter, sir,’’ said the boy. 

“Smith has secured one,’”’ replied the Admiral, 
“‘and through him we have gotten a Shan-si man who 
says he knows the river above Hankow and is willing 
to act as guide. They are on the lower deck, waiting. 
You will, of course, have the Government pilot as 
far as Hankow. Now, good luck to you. I expect to 
be here for two weeks, and you will report to me at 
once, on your return, your success or failure.” He 
held out his hand. ‘‘Good luck to you again.” 

The boy shook hands with the Admiral, but still 
remained standing beside him. 

“Well?” saidthe Admiral. ‘‘Isthereanything else?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy apologetically; ‘‘“you have 
not given me the—gentleman’s name.” 

“Bless my soul! So I haven’t!’’ exclaimed the 
Admiral, fumbling among his papers; then, raising 
one to the light, ‘‘The Reverend Theophilus New- 
begin,” he read slowly, ‘‘and wife.” 

The boy saluted his Admiral and retired with a 
respectful ‘‘Good-night, sir.’’ Once in the privacy of 
the wardroom companionway, however, he began to 
giggle, which giggle speedily expanded into a loud 
guffaw on his reaching the main deck. It sounded 
vaguely like ‘‘Newbegin.”” He leaned against the forward 
awning-pole, shaking with laughter. 

“T say, what’s the joke?” inquired the midshipman, 
approaching him from the shadow of the main turret. 
“‘Let a fellow in, won’t you?”’ 

But the boy still shook silently without replying. 

“Oh, go on! What’s the joke?”’ repeated the other. 
“Did ‘Whiskers’ give you a ‘Laughing Julep’?” 

““Newbegin!”’ exploded the boy. ‘‘Newbegin!”’ 

“New begin what?” persisted the midshipman irritably. 
““Have you gone dotty? I hope you didn’t act that way 
in ‘Whiskers’’ cabin. I believe you’re drunk!’ 

The boy suddenly jerked himself together. 

“Look here, Smith—you shut up. I’m your rankin’ 
officer and I won’t have such language. I’ll tell you the 
joke—when I know whether it is one or not.” 

Smith made a face at him. 

“By the way, smarty,” continued the boy, ‘‘have you 
got two Chinks for me? If you have, send’emalong. I’m 
off to the Dirigo on the launch.” 

“Yes, I got ’em at the English Consul’s. 
up? Can’t you tell a feller?” 

“Mr. Smith, send those two Chinks to the gangway,” 
thundered the boy. 

The midshipman turned and walked hastily around the 
turret. 

““Here you, Yen—come out of there!” he called. 

Two Chinamen arose from the deck where they had been 
sitting cross-legged, leaning against the turret, and shuffled 
slowly forward. 

“Here are your Chinks!”’ growled Smith, still aggrieved. 

The ensign paid no further attention to him, but 
pushed the nearest Chinaman toward the gangway. 

“Get along, boys,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Your Uncle William 
is in a hurry.”’ As the smaller 
of the two seemed averse to 
haste he gave him a slight for- 
ward impetus with his pipe- 
clayed boot. Thetwo descended 
more rapidly and he followed. 
A sudden regret took possession 
of him as he thought of the 
possibility of his never seeing 
Smith again—of his dying of 
thirst, aground in a dried-up 
lake, or being tortured to death 
in a cage in a Chinese prison. 

‘“Good-by, Smithy!” he 
called over his shoulder. But 
there was no answer. 

The launch was bobbing at 
the foot of the steps, its screw 
churning the water into a boiling 
froth that reflected a million 
strange gleams against the war- 
ship’s water-line. The China- 
men hesitated. 

““Get along, boys,” he re- 
peated, stepping into the stern 
sheets. ‘‘We’ve got a long way 
to go, and we might as well 
begin —Newbegin.”’ 

The Chinamen huddled under 
the launch’s canopy, the boy 
gave the word to go ahead. The 
bell rang sharply, and the launch 
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started on its long 
trip up to Shanghai. 

Slowly the Ohio 
receded from him, 
sombre, impla- 
cable, sphinxlike. 
On her bridge a | 
man was wigwagging to the Oregon with an electri 
signal. The searchlights from the war-vessels rose ani 
wavered like huge antenne, feeling for something throug 
the night, now and again paving a golden path from th 
launch to the ships. The illusion was that the vessel! 
were moving away from the launch—not the launch fror 
them. 

Out of the zone of the searchlights the water was blac 
and lonesome. Just as soon as the ships got far enoug 
away to appear stationary the launch seemed racin| 
through the water at a hundred miles an hour. Othe 
launches shrieked past, bearing officers who had just com! 
down by train to Woosung to their ships. 

Up the Whompoa River the ten-mile-distant lights ¢ 
Shanghai cast a dim, nebulous glow against the midnigh 
sky. Two hours later the little Dirigo seemed to loom ou 
of the darkness and come rapidly toward them as th 
launch ran up to her gangway. 

“Is that you, McGaw?” called the boy sharply. 
are two Chinks—an interpreter and another one. 
up somewhere. We start up the Yang-tse as soon as yo. 
can get up steam. I want to make Nanking by day afte 
to-morrow sunrise. Send ashore and get the pilot. Don’ 
waste any time.” 

“All right, sir,” answered the midshipman; 
start in half an hour, sir.” 

The boy ran up the ladder, followed slowly by th 
Chinamen. At the cabin companionway he paused an 
looked at his watch. It was half after one o’clock. | 

“Here, you boys,’ he shouted after the Chinamer 
““come down into my cabin. I want to speak to you.” | 

The boy led the way down into his tiny wardroom an 
threw himself into a wicker chair placed at the focus 
two electric fans. The thermometer registered 90 degre 
Fahrenheit, but it was almost as hot on deck. as below- 
and below various thirst alleviators were at hand. H 
beckoned to the Chinamen to draw nearer. The firs 
was short, fat and jovial, with chronic humor-creas¢ 
about his mouth, and his hair done in a long orthodo 
queue, which hung almost to the heels of his felt slippe 
The other, the Shan-si man, was tall and square-shoulderet 
and he carried his chin high and his arms folded in fror 
of him. His queue was curled flat on his head, and o 
his face was the expression of him who walks with th 
immortal gods. 

‘‘What’s your name?” asked the boy, waving th 
Manila cheroot he was lighting at the fat Chinamat 
The little man grinned instantly, his face breaking int 
wrinkles like an alligator-skin wallet. $ 

‘““Me Yen—Charley Yen. Me belong good fella,” h 
added with confidence. ‘‘Mucha laugh.” ; 

‘‘Who’s the other chap?”’ inquired the boy. “Hex 
mucha laugh, eh?”’ 

Yen shrugged his shoulders and, looking nil 
front of him, held voluble discourse with his comrade. 
“He no say,” he finally replied. ‘‘He velly ploud. 1 
say his ancestors belong number one men before Une 
Sam make live. He say it maka no diffence. i 

maka pay, he maka show. Name no matter.” 

“Well, I’m sort of proud myself,” remarked the bo} 
hiding a smile by sucking on his cheroot. ‘‘Tell th 
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‘“we ca 


ed one that I know just how he feels. Tell him I’m 
oing to call him Mr. Dooley, after the most learned man 
a America.”’ 

Yen addressed a few remarks to the Shan-si man, who 
jurmured something in reply. 

“He tanka you.” 
“T suppose you're a Christian?” asked the boy, sud- 
enly recollecting the object of his expedition. 

“JT belong Clistian, allasame you!” answered Yen, as- 
uming a quasi-devout expression. ‘‘Me believe foreign 
jan joss allight.” 

The boy regarded him thoughtfully. 

“Me b’lieve Chinee joss pigeon, too,’’ added Yen cheer- 
y. ‘‘Memuchab’lieve. B’lieveeveryting. Megood fun.” 
“Ves,” said the boy. ‘‘How about Dooley? Is 
ea Christian?” 

Yen turned, but at his first liquid syllable the 
yan from Shan-si drew himself up until it seemed 
hat his shoulders would touch the cabin roof, and 
urst forth into a torrent of speech. Yen translated 
apidly, seurrying along behind his sentences like a 
arriage dog beneath an axletree. 

No, he was no Christian. The sword of Hung- 
sui-chuen had slain his ancestors. Twenty mil- 
ons of people had perished by the sword of the 
‘aipings. The murderous cry of ‘‘Sha Yao’’* had 
rid the land desolate. He was faithful to the 
ods of his ancestors. 

“Tell ‘Dooley’ I lika him. Say I think he’s 
good sport,”’ said the boy, nodding at the Shan-si 
aan. 

“He say mucha tanks,” translated Yen. 


Mr. Dooley conveyed to the boy through Yen ¢ 


yas wide in summer and he had been there at that \ 
ime. He took pleasure in the service of the Amer- 
san Captain. But the Captain must be patient. 

Te was a musk-buyer, buying musk in Western 
zechuan on the Tibetan border. Two years ago 

e had saved five hundred taels and returned home 
‘0 bury his family —nine persons, counting his wife 
-all of whom had perished in the famine. The 
amine was very devastating. Then he married 
gain, one whom he had left at home. He allowed 
‘er ten taels a year. She could live on one pickle 
f wheat, and she had the rest to spend as she 

ked. He preferred better the musk-buying, and 
‘turned. He gave the Captain much thanks. 
_ “That is very interesting,” said the boy. ‘‘You 
aay go.” 
| There was a tremendous rattling of chains along 
he sides, the steam winch began to click, and the 
wo Chinamen vanished silently up the companion- 
vay. The boy leaned back in his wicker chair and 
azed contemplatively about him—at the shotgun 
nd sporting rifle over the bookcase, the piles of 
aper-covered novels, the pointer dog coiled up on 

he transom, the lithographs fastened to the walls, 
nd the photographs of his father and mother. 

He thought of how proud his father would have 
‘een to see him in his first command. He had the 
appy consciousness of having done well, and he 
jas going to make good—the Admiral had said so. 

fe had had a bully time in the East so far, way 
head of what he had dreamed when at the Naval 
.cademy. That winter at Newchwang —racing the 

ttle Manchurian ponies over the springy turf of 
‘he polo ground, shooting the big golden pheasants, 
yandering on leave through the country, stopping 
t Chinese inns and taking chances among Hang- 
users. It had been great. Hongkong had been 
reat. It had been good fun to play tennis and drink 
ea with the pink-and-white-faced English girls. 

| Well, he was off! His naval career had really 
vegun. He lit another cheroot and _ strolled 
aisurely on deck to superintend the operation of 
eaving up the anchors. 

| Slowly the Dirigo floated away from the lights 
f Shanghai, felt her way cautiously down the 
Vhompoa to Woosung and into the broad expanse of 
he Yang-tse. Anchored well out from the shore lay 
he Ohio, black against the coming dawn. A band of 
rtimson clouds swept the lowlands to the east, and 
etween them the tide flowed in an oily, purple flood. 


Wr 
AH EAVY jar, followed by a motionless silence, awoke 
the boy at ten o’clock the next morning. The electric 
ans were still going, and he had a thick taste in his mouth, 
ut he had hardly time to notice these things before he 
‘ashed up the companionway and out upon the deck. To 
tarboard the water extended to the horizon; to port a thin 
ne of brown, a shade deeper in color than the water, 
narked the bank of the great river. 
Alongside helplessly floated a junk with a great 
— 4 in her starboard beam. She was loaded with 
**Slay the Idolators.” 


12 


“Ask him if he knows Lake Tung-ting.” / 


hat he had been once to Chang-Yuan. The lake \e 


crockery, and several bales of blue-and-white rice-bowls 
had tumbled into the water, their contents bobbing 
about like a flock of clay pigeons. The boy saw instantly 
that, owing to the fact that the junk was built in com- 
partments, she was in no danger of sinking and could 
easily reach shore. 

Her captain, a half-naked man in a straw hat the size of 
a small umbrella, was chattering like a monkey at Charley 
Yen, and a Chinese woman with a black-eyed baby of two 
years or thereabouts sat idly in the stern, evincing no 
particular interest in the accident. 

The man at the wheel explained that the junk had sud- 
denly tacked. The boy felt in his pocket and, pulling out 
a Mexican dollar, tossed it to the junk-man, who, having 


The Erfu Listened 
Without Expression 


hth 


rubbed it on his sleeve and bitten it, began to chatter anew 
to Charley Yen. 

‘What does he say?’’ asked the boy. 

“He say Captain belong number one man—he mucha 
tanks,” answered Yen with a grin. ‘‘ What a waste!’’ he 
added. The fellow had sailed on the feast day of Sai-Kao, 
because then the Likin, or native customs, were closed. 
The gods had punished him. He had no complaint to make 
andhad madenone. Asthe Dirigoshot ahead the junk-man 
sprang into the water and began rescuing his rice-bowls. 

They passed no other junk that day, and the leaden sky 
did not change its shade. Save for the driving of the 
screw they might have been anchored in the midst of a 
coffee-colored ocean. Not even a bird relieved the eager 
search of the eye for relief from the immeasurable brown. 
The heat continued intense, and was even more unbear- 
able than when the sun’s rays created a fictitious contrast 
of shadow. 
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Early in the afternoon Yen called the boy’s attention to 
a couple of dolphins which were following them, racing 
first with the Dirigo and then with each other. Indeed, 
they were all three very much alike, and the majestic 
sweep and rush of the gray-white sides as they rose from 
the water inspired him with a sense of companionship. 
How far would they follow, these faithlessly faithful wan- 
derers of the sea? 

At sunrise the next morning they picked up Nanking, 
and the river gave more evidence of life, but they kept on, 
and soon the city and its walls faded behind them. At 
noon they passed Wu-hu, at the same hour next day Kui- 
kiang, and when the boy rose on the morning of the third 
day out the black mass of crowded-up country junks on 
the water-front of Hankow, swarming like mos- 
quitoes or waterflies about a stagnant pool, 
loomed into view. The river was full of 
sampans and fishing-boats. 

The man from Shan-si, who had not spoken 
since the night in the cabin, raised his arm, 
and, pointing to the pagoda of Wuchang op- 
posite, repeated to Yen the words of the 
ancient Chinese proverb: 


“* Above is Heaven’s Hall, 
Below are the cities of Su and Hang. 


y,” 


During the day they passed Kia-yu and Su- 
ki-kan, and late in the afternoon swept into 
sight of Yo-chan. The Shan-si man announced 
that Tung-ting was not so very faraway. He 
even volunteered that this was the greatest 
country under ‘‘Heaven’s Hall” for the ex- 
portation of bristles, feathers, fungus, musk, 
nutgalls, opium and safflower. The place 
presented a crowded if not particularly am- 
bitious appearance. The shore was jammed, 
as usual, with thousands of junks, and above 
the town the muddy banks were lined with 
Hunan timber and bamboo rafts. 

From the bridge of the Dirigo the boy caught 
from time to time swiftly-shifting views of vast 
swampy plains, with a ragged line of scattered, 
distant mountains. Then they passed beyond 
the bend in the river and suddenly entered 
what seemed another ocean—a northwest pas- 
sage to Cathay. As far as the eye could reach 
stretched an illimitable void of waters, turbid, 
motionless. A rocky point, some ten feet 
higher than the surrounding plain, just gave a 
foothold forasmall temple, a two-story Ting-tse 
or pavilion, and a lighthouse shaped like a 
square paper lantern. Ten minutes later it was 
a black spot in their boiling, brown wake. They 
were in Tung-ting, that desolate waste of mud, 
waterand sandhillislands, half swamp, half lake, 
that rises into being by virtue of the expanding 
spring torrents and sinks into its spongelike 
alluvial bed as mysteriously as it comes. 

‘‘Whew!”’ whistled the boy; ‘‘I only hope 
Dooley knows where he’s at. I wish we'd 
taken on a ‘lao-ta’ at Hankow. This hole 
must be a hundred miles long and it’s just 
about ten feet deep!” 

In fact, the quartermaster had already 
called the boy’s attention to the long grasses 
that swung idly upon the top of the water and 
to the fact that here and there patches of 
bottom could be seen. 

“Where is Chang-Yuan in all this mess?”’ 
he inquired of Dooley, who with Yen occupied 
a place beside him on the bridge. 

The Shan-si pointed to a conical-shaped 
island several miles distant which raised itself 
steeply out of the water, on which, the boy 
could see through his glasses, clung a Chinese 


village. Flocks of wild fowl speckled the mid- 
dle distance. 
‘He says,’’ interpreted Yen, ‘‘Simu have 


got on that island. This place belong very 

good for Chinaman—have got plenty rice. 
Plenty water summertime. Wintertime water all finish. 
He says he no think enough water for this boat. Little 
more far—about thirty li—have got ‘nother island —after 
while catchee Chang-Yuan.”’ 

“Ask him how fast this bloomin’ lake is drying up,” 
directed the boy. 

The Shan-si man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘He says,” answered Yen, ‘‘if fish belong thirsty they 
drink water plenty quick. Fish no thirsty, plenty water. 
Sometime fish drink one foot water in four days.”’ 

The sun, which up to this time had been visible only as 
a dim circle in the gray western sky, suddenly broke 
through with scorching intensity, and at the same mo- 
ment the Dirigo slid gracefully upon a mud-bank, half 
turned and slid gracefully off again. The boy bit his lips 
and stared hopelessly at the yellow plain of water all about 
him. Then he shook his fist at the Shan-si man. 

(Continued on Page 32) 


ROOSEVELT, THE POLITICIAN 


BY VICGT OR® PP 2ROweD 


T WAS the astute and crafty 
I Lou Payn who said one day, 
after an interesting inter- 
view with the President of the United States: 
“That man Roosevelt is the greatest poli- 
tician of them all. I’ve fought him for twenty 
years. I never liked him, but I’ll say this for 
him: he’s always willing to put up his hands 
and have it out, fair and square. There was 
never a politician like him.” 

To be called the greatest politician of them 
all by Lou Payn is praise from Sir Hubert. 
Only the other day he was reported as saying : 
“Tf I were Governor or President, I would 
insist on a man being a politician before I 
appointed him to office.” Mr. Payn has been 
a politician for the major portion of his more 
than seventy years. To bea clever politician 
in his eyes is to be placed on the highest | 
pinnacle of fame. And this tardy recognition 
of the genius of Theodore Roosevelt came from 
a heart that could not resist the tribute, in 
spite of the rancor that had existed there 
from the days when Mr. Payn first crossed 
swords with the man who, by sheer force of 
his own personality, has become the acknowl- 
edged leader of his party. Politics had always appealed 
to Roosevelt. In his college days he saw in it a ladder 
upon which to climb to the ambition that was ever before 
his eyes. 

“T had always believed, and do yet,” he explained on 
one occasion, ‘‘that a man should join a political organiza- 
tion, and should attend the primaries; that he should not 
be content to be governed, but should do his part in the 
work. So, upon leaving college, I went to the local political 
headquarters, attended all the meetings and took my part 
in whatever came up.” - Politics was not looked upon by 
many as a respectable calling when Roosevelt was at 
Harvard, or even when he went to Albany as an Assembly- 
man and ran afoul of Lou Payn. He had views—and 
views were not tolerated in politics, as politics was then 
regarded. Albany looked on Roosevelt as a rara avis. 
The old-timers laughed at him. But only for a while. 
His announced intention to fight for what was right 
brought him friends, and he was soon the leader of a 
devoted band of earnest men. 


A President Who Thinks Aloud 


OOSEVELT isa natural politician. He might be called, 
with proper regard for accuracy, an unconscious poli- 
ticlan. Most of what he gained in the political field came 
from being perfectly natural in his dealings withmen. There 
was apparently no art in his method in his early public 
life. He said what he thought, and practiced what he 
preached. All classes appealed to his interest. In each 
of them he found some- 
thing to attract his fancy. 
If helikeda man, heshowed 
it, without taking into ac- 
count the man’s position in 
the world. If he did not 
like a man, he showed it. 
Since he has been in the 
White House he has some- 
times tempered his nat- 
urally frank disposition to 
the exigencies of the occa- 
sion in dealing with in- 
fluential persons for whom 
he had no personal liking, 
but some of his supporters 
contend that this was due 
to mere courtesy, and not 
to a desire to gain support. 
But frequently he 
handles visitors in a way 
that astonishes more tact- 
ful politicians. ‘‘I do not 
like his face, and I will not 
appoint him,” he is re- 
ported to have said to an 
influential member of the 
Administration who was 
giving strong backing to a 
candidate for an important 
office. One version of the 
story is that he addressed 
the remark to the candidate 
himself. The candidate 
had shown great ability in 
the Government service, 
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and his proposed promotion was intended to be a reward 
of merit. But the President could not overcome the 
personal element, and was obliged to speak out. 

A distinguished English statesman, whose brain had 
been in a whirl during an interview with the breezy Amer- 
ican Executive, sought explanation from a friend of Mr. 
Roosevelt. He was unable to fathom the apparent willing- 
ness of Mr. Roosevelt to express intimate views on every 
subject. 

‘“Why is he so frank?” asked the statesman. 

“‘T’ll tell you,” said the President’s friend; ‘‘Roosevelt 
thinks out loud. You or I form a conclusion in our minds 
before expressing it, and even then we are careful of our 
words. Roosevelt expresses it as he thinks and in words 
that come to his mind at the moment.” 

Many public men who understand this peculiarity of 
the President interpret it as a weak point in his character. 
They say that it leads to many mistakes on his part. But 
it is evident that the country likes it. It helps increase his 
popularity. Itmay make him enemies, but it makes more 
friends. It is part of his unconscious political finesse. To 
think with him is to act. 

That means that he strikes while the iron is hot—a thing 
that pleases Americans, who are a people of action and 
like men of action. 

Mr. Roosevelt surprised the country when he deliv- 
ered his most notable election-night utterance, that he 
would not be a candidate for another term. He had 
received that day the greatest popular vote ever given 
to a candidate for the Presidency. It was the hour of 


“And Theodore Roosevelt Ought to be President for Life” 


September 21, 1. ‘ } 
: | 


| 
supreme triumph, but he threy 
aside the opportunity for con 
tinued power when power mus 
have been sweetest to him. That act of re 
nunciation created a profound impressio) 
abroad. European statesmen, loving av 
thority and clinging to it, could not see, t 
save themselves, how a man, strong, vigorou: 
in the prime of manhood, and the idol of 
people, would voluntarily adopt such a cours 

‘“We cannot understand why you did it, Mi 
President,” said a noted Englishman to M) 
Roosevelt shortly after the latter’s electio 
for another term. 

The President explained the unwritten in| 
of Presidential tenure, the failure of Gran 
to be nominated a third time, and the feelin. 
of the American people on the subject. 

“‘But, sir,” said the Englishman, ‘‘you mad | 
your decision irrevocable. You left the pec, 
ple no chance to express their views. Thin| 
of Gladstone at the height of his power 
voluntarily declaring that he intended t 
relinquish it after four years! I cannot ur 
derstand why you made your announcemer 
so absolutely irrevocable.” 

“Oh, well,’ answered the President, in an offhand way 
“I wanted to let the people know that I didn’t have 
string tied to it.” 

That famous announcement was not attended by an 
ceremony. The President returned to Washington, th 
evening of election day, from Oyster Bay, where he ha’ 
voted, and, soon after reaching the White House, went ove 
to the executive offices to receive the returns. By that tim 
it was known that he was elected, and as the reports bega 
to indicate that his plurality would be unprecedented, M 
Roosevelt showed his appreciation in characteristic con 
ment. He heard that Secretary Loeb’s room was crowde| 
with representatives of newspapers, and he went out to se 
them. He spoke of the result in this State and that, anc 
with many ‘‘By Joves,”’ as he glanced over fresh bulletin 
gave his views as to the causes which had contributed t 
his victory. All this talk was free from any suggestio 
of formality. In the same manner he said that he woul! 
not be a candidate for another term. The reporters pricke 
up their ears. Here was news, and important news. 


How the President Handles Men 


s I GUESS I'll have to give you a statement about that, 
he remarked, and bounded back in his private offic 
to dictate it. Soon he returned to Mr. Loeb’s room wit 
typewritten copies of the statement in his hand. 
‘‘That’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ You may give these out. 
Frankness has been one of Roosevelt’s assets in hat 
dling those who would be valuable to him in polities ( 
legislation. Members 
Congress, who have gone t 
him prepared to criticis 
found him so ready to me 
them half-way that the 
were thrown off their 
and went from the Whi 
House flattered and r 
to fight the President 
battles. He was alwayss 
In the early days of h 
public career he talked wil 
a freedom that astonishe 
veterans in the science | 
practical politics. Itis m 
going too far to say thi 
the honors and preferme) 
which came to him as 
young man were the ou 
come of a belief on the pa 
of influential people in t} 
honesty of purpose whic 
his frankness implied. — 
Roosevelt handles mi 
in a way peculiarly his ow 
He seems to have t 
faculty of getting on th 
right side of people, | 
thereby enhancing his po 
ularity. At 
“What you tell me i 
terests me,” he will say 
a caller. ‘‘Won’t ¥ 
breakfast with me ~ 
morrow and talk it over 
Would he? Mad _ hors 
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} 
a keep him away. A man who had done some 


game shooting asked for an interview through a friend 

{he President. 

Can he come at three to-morrow?” asked Mr. Roose- 

y, of the friend. He could—then, or at any time. 

Have I anything on at three to-morrow?” the Pres- 
it inquired of his secretary. ‘‘You are to open that 

;osition by wire,” was the answer. ‘‘Tell him to come 

fa quarter to three,’ said the President. Was the 

game hunter flattered when he heard the story? 

Wo wouldn’t be? 


The White House Barber-Shop 


4E White House ‘“‘barber-shop”’ is the place where 
yotes have been made by the hundred. It isn’t a 
ber-shop at all, but a narrow reception-room located 
biween the President’s office and the office of his secre- 
zr. A door at one end opens into the vestibule, where 
(} President’s personal doorkeeper sits. In the hours 
wn the President is receiving visitors, some wait in the 
inet room, others in Mr. Loeb’s room, and others in 
tl barber-shop. The President goes back and forth 
b\ween the three rooms and his own office, disposing of 
veallers at a rapid rate. If he finds in the barber-shop 
Mr. Loeb’s room somebody with whom he wants to 
é< privately, he sends him into the Cabinet room. There 
che private conversation in Mr. Loeb’s room. Some- 
ties people there try to whisper to the President. But 
We have none of it. He talks in a voice that everybody 
; hear, and the whisperer shuts up and doesn’t linger. 
Vien most of the visitors are gone, it is shaving time. 
T: little room between the President’s office and Mr. 
sb’s room is cleared by then, and Mr. Roosevelt seats 
hiself in a chair to be barbered. Here he receives people 
wh whom he wants to talk, but to whom he could not 
+ enough attention in the rush hours, or late comers 
.) have important business. 
_. Always glad to see you,” he says through the lather 
tit covers his face as a friend steps into the room. The 
ee of the barber, one of the regular employees of the 
Vite House, does not make him reticent. He talks 
fly, commenting on men and things in a way that em- 
pusizes the visitor’s sense of intimacy. When he becomes 
‘mated and raises himself in the chair, the barber with- 
dws the razor dexterously and avoids a gash. 
_ ‘I never enjoy a conversation with the President while 
his being shaved,” said one man who knows Mr. Roose- 
Vi very well. ‘‘I am so nervous watching the razor and 
e€secting to see it cut him that when I go away I cannot 
niall anything the President has told me.” 
‘I will play politics as much as any man up to the time 
hata is involved—then I follow principle,” the Pres- 
1 


i(nt said on one occasion. That was part of his frankness. 
played politics on two occasions in a way that politics 
¥3 never played before by a President of the United 
Stes. On both occasions his method was direct—no 
Seming or compromising, but a first-hand, right-at-you 
rse that surprised the professionals in the game and 
‘k them off their feet by its seeming audacity. He had 
apleted little more than half the term which he began 
Userve upon the death of McKinley when he let it be 
»wn that he wanted to be President for another term — 
- a President by mere accident, but a sure-enough, 
sted - by -the- votes-of-a-sovereign-people President. 
ti he sit in the White House in high-browed state and 
Vhis friends do the rest? Not a bit of it! 
‘Tf a thing is worth having, it’s worth going after, and 
after it yourself,’’ was his motto. He went. It was 
ear before the nominating convention, and there was 
dosition in some quarters to having State Republican 
Hitical assemblages express any preference for the 


i He Jumps Hurdles with the German Ambassador 


Presidency at that 

17r 2s early date. Senator 

Joseph B. Foraker, 

a, then one of Mr. Roose- 

velt’s strongest allies 

and now his _princi- 

pal critic on the 

Republican side of the Senate, wanted the Ohio Republican 

Convention to indorse Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy, and 

said soinaninterview. The late Senator Marcus A. Hanna, 

Mr. Foraker’s colleague, was angry. He gave out a 

statement in opposition to the indorsement proposal. 

Next year would be time enough, he said. President 

Roosevelt was out on the Pacific Coast. He read the 

Hanna statement. What did he do? Ignore it? Even 

those who do not remember the circumstances do not 

need to be told the answer. He issued a statement of his 

own. He hadn’t asked any man for his support, he said, 
and he added to this: 

‘Of course those who favor my administration and my 
nomination will indorse, and those who do not, oppose.”’ 
Which was a self-evident truth; but it did not smoke out 
Mr. Hanna, as it was intended to do. 

A day passed and Mr. Hanna made no further declara- 
tion. Then Roosevelt did the most audacious thing of his 
political career. What happened was told by Senator 
Hanna in this statement, which he gave to the press on the 
night of May 26, 1903: 

“‘T am in receipt of a telegram from President Roosevelt 
which indicates to me his desire to have the indorsement 
of the Ohio Republican State Convention of his adminis- 
tration and candidacy. In view of this, I shall not oppose 
such action by the convention, and I have telegraphed the 
President to that effect.” 

That settled it. Roosevelt was indorsed by the Ohio 
convention. Other State conventions followed suit. 
When the National Convention assembled in Chicago, the 
next year, Roosevelt’s was the only name presented for 
first place on the ticket. Hanna was dead. There were 
many who said that, had he lived, he, and not Roosevelt, 
would have been the man chosen. ‘‘Nobody wants him 
and everybody is for him,”’ was the caustic comment of a 
politician upon the feeling of the party-leaders against 
the President. He might have added that nobody wanted 
him except the people, and no set of politicians can ever 
thwart the people’s will. The election in the following 
November showed how the people stood. 

Another stroke of political audacity on the part of 
the President had to do with the nomination of Charles 
E. Hughes for Governor of New York State. Mr. Roosevelt 


wanted to have Hughes chosen. On the eve of the 
nominating convention, when everybody was at sea as 
to the situation, the President had a talk at the White 
House with William W. Cocks, Representative in Congress 
from the New York district in which Mr. Roosevelt has 
his legal residence. At that talk the President indicated 
the scope of a newspaper interview with Representative 
Cocks, or actually dictated it. Mr. Cocks was made to say 
that Hughes was the President’s choice for the nomination. 
When Mr. Cocks arrived at Old Westbury, his Long 
Island home, the interview was given to the press. To 
emphasize his position, Mr. Roosevelt had Mr. Cortelyou 
pass the word on to Saratoga that the President was for 
Hughes. 

After that Hughes had a walkover. The President 
contended that, as a Republican citizen of New York, he 
had as much right as any other Republican citizen of that 
State to express a preference. 

“That man campaigns next to the ground,’ was the 
tribute of Colonel William Greene Sterrett, of Texas, to the 
President’s methods of getting next to people. Colonel 
Sterrett is a Democrat, but he admires Mr. Roosevelt 
extravagantly. He is a philosopher and a student of 
human nature, and his tribute was the outcome of a study 
of the President at close range. Mr. Roosevelt does cam- 
paign next to the ground. His is the direct-personal- 
appeal system. 


Getting Close to the ‘‘Comrade’ 


Yt OU, my comrade,” he says, from the car platform or 
the speaker’s stand, pointing his finger at a man 
wearing a Grand Army button —‘‘ You, my comrade, fought 
ina big war, whileI foughtinalittlewar.’”’ Naturally ‘‘ You, 
my comrade” is flattered. The crowd cheers, and ‘‘ You, 
my comrade” goes home to tell his sons and grandsons 
that the Republican party is the only party—‘‘and 
Theodore Roosevelt ought to be President for life.”’ 

This personal-appeal method of the President is per- 
fectly natural. He likes to talk to individuals. If he has 
an eye to the popularity of this way of doing things, at 
least it isn’t mere acting. American or foreigner, Jew or 
Gentile, patrician or plebeian—in every man with whom 
he comes in contact, he finds something to interest him. 
He has a way of getting at what is nearest a man’s heart — 
his fad or his fondest hope. With the French Ambassador 
he plays tennis, and afterward discusses the old French 
chansons. He chats with the British Ambassador about 
mountain-climbing. He jumps hurdles with the German 
Ambassador, and they converse about modern military 
methods. He talks football and rowing with the college 
athlete. His views on the manly art of self-defense are 
given for the benefit of the reformed prize-fighter whom 
he had known when he was a police-commissioner in New 
York. He gets pointers on the ancient Irish sagas from 
the Gaelic scholar. The limerick rhymster finds himself 
repeating his choicest bits of nonsensical verse in the 
President’s library. The country newspaper editor is so 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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“T've Got 
Some Money,” 


She Exclaimed 


named her, bawling it out so loud that the more 

suitable, certainly the more euphonious, ‘‘Evange- 
line,’’ proffered in a timid whisper by her faded and some- 
what romantic mother, was completely smothered. 

“I baptize thee, Evang ” began the minister, when 
Ezekiel’s voice rose clear: 

“‘Abijah, I tell ye, Parson—A-b-i-j-a-h—Abijah!” And 
Abijah it was. 

The women present were furious. 

“‘Jes’ like Zeke Todd. He’s too ornery to live. I come 
mighty near speakin’ right out, and hadn’t been that Martha 
held on to me I would. Call her Abbie, for short, Mrs. 
Todd,” exclaimed Deacon Libby’s wife, ‘‘and shame him.” 

Abbie never minded it. She was too little to remember, 
she always said, and there were few people in the village of 
Taylorsville present at the christening who did. 

Old Si Spavey, however, never forgot. ‘You kin call 
yerself Abbie if you choose,” he used to say, ‘‘and ’tain’t 
none o’ my business, but I was in the meetin’-house and 
heard Zeke let drive, and b’gosh it sounded just like a buzz- 
saw strikin’ the butt-end of a log. ‘Abijah! Abijah!’ he 
hollered. Shet Parson Simmons up same’s a steel trap. 
Gosh, but it was funny!” 

Only twice since the christening had she to face the 
consequences of her father’s ill temper. This was after his 
death, when the needs of the poor mother made a small 
mortgage imperative and she must sign as a witness. It 
came with a certain shock, but there was no help for it, and 
she went through the ordeal bravely, dotting the ‘‘i” and 
giving a little flourish to the tail of the ‘‘h.” 

The second time was when she signed her application for 
the position of postmistress of the village. The big mill- 
owner, Hiram Taylor, brought her the paper. 

‘“‘Got to put it all in, Miss Abbie,” he said with a laugh. 
‘Shut your eyes and sign and then forget it. Awful, ain’t 
it?—but that’s the law, and there ain’t no way of getting 
round it, I guess.” 

Hiram had left the village many years before, rather 
suddenly, some had thought, when he was a strapping 
young fellow of twenty-two or three, and had moved West 
and stayed West until he came back the year before with 
a wife and a houseful of children. Then the lawyers in the 
village got busy, and pretty soon some builders came down 
from Boston, only fifty miles away, and then a lot of 
bricklayers; and some cars were switched off on the siding, 
loaded with lumber and lath and brick, and next a train- 
load of machinery, and so the mills were running again 
with Hiram sole owner and in full charge. One of the first 
things he did after his arrival—the following morning, 
really —was to look up Abbie’s mother. He gave a little 
start when he saw how shabby the cottage looked: no 
paint for years—steps rotting —window-blinds broken, 
with a hinge loose. He gave a big one when a thin, 
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hollow-chested woman, gray and spare, opened 
the door at his knock. 

“Hiram!” she gasped, and the two went 
inside, and the door was shut. 

All she said when Abbie came home from 
school —she was teaching that year—was: ‘‘The 
new mill-owner came to see me. His name’s 
Taylor.” 

That same day a heavy-set man with gray 
hair and beard, and jet-black eyebrows shading 
two kindly eyes, got out of his wagon, hitched 
his horse to a post in front of the schoolhouse 
and stepped to Abbie’s desk. 

“I’m Hiram Taylor, up to the mills. Going 
to send one of my girls to you to-morrow and 
thought I’d drop in.” Then he looked around 
and said: ‘‘Want another coat of whitewash 
on these walls, don’t you, and—and a new 
stove? This don’t seem to be drawin’ like it 
ought to. If them trustees won’t get ugly about 
it, I got a new stove up to the mill I don’t 
want, and I’ll send it down.” And he did. 
The trustees shrugged their shoulders, but made 
no objections. If Hiram Taylor wanted to 
throw his money away it was none of their 
business. Abbie Todd never said she was cold 
—not as they had ‘‘heard on.” 

When the new school building was finished 
—a brick structure with stone trimmings, 
steam-heated, and varnished desks and seats 
—the craze for the new and up-to-date so domi- 
nated the board that they paid Abbie a month’s 
salary in advance and then replaced her with 
a man-graduate from Concord. Abbie took her 
dismissal as a matter of course. Nothing good ever lasted 
long. When she went up one step she always slid back two. 
It had been that way all her life. 

Hiram heard of it and came rattling into the village, 
where he expressed himself at a town meeting in language 
distinguished for its clearness and force. The result was 
Abbie’s application for the position of postmistress. 

This time he didn’t consult the trustees or anybody else. 
He wrote a private note to the Postmaster-General, who 
was his friend, and the appointment came by return mail. 

When Mr. Taylor would chat with her through the little 
window with which she held converse with the publie—and 
he often came himself for his mail—she made no mention 
of her state of mind. She was earning her living—and she 
was for the time content. He had helped her and she was 
grateful—more than this it was not her habit to dwell upon. 

Her mother knew, and so did a small open wood fire in 
the sitting-room. Many a night the two would croon 
together. She was over thirty —not so fresh-looking 
as she was—not so pretty—never had been very 
pretty. Her mother knew, too, how hard she had 
struggled to do something better; how she had stud- 
ied drawing at the normal school when she was pre- 
paring to be a teacher; and how she had spent 
weeks in the elaboration of wall-paper patterns, which 
she had sent to the Decorative Art Society in Boston, 
only to have them returned to her in the same wrap- 
per in which they had been mailed, with the indorse- 
ment “‘Not suitable.” That’s why she didn’t think 
she was going to be postmistress long. Far into the 
night these talks would continue—long after the other 
neighbors had gone to bed—nine o’clock maybe— 
sometimes as late as ten—an unheard of thing in 
Taylorsville, where everybody was up at daylight. 

Then one day an extraordinary thing happened— 
extraordinary so far as her modest post-office was 
concerned. A poster appeared on the wall of her 
office—a huge card, big as the top of a school desk, 
bearing in large type this legend: ‘‘Rock Creek 
Copper Company. Keep & Co., Agents,” and at the 
bottom, in small type, directions as to the best way 
of securing the stock before the lists were closed. 

She had noticed the name of the company emblazoned 
on many of the communications addressed to people 
in the village—the richer ones—but here it was in 
cold type—‘‘hot type,” for that matter, for it was 
in flaming red—on the wall, in front of her window. 

Abbie lifted her head in surprise when she saw 
what had been done without even ‘‘By your leave.” 
She had found auction sales, sheriff’s notices and 
tax warnings opposite her window, but never copper 
mines. The longer she looked at it the better she 
liked it. There was a cheery bit of color in its blazing 
letters, and she was partial to bits of color. That’s 


why she kept plants all wi 
in the little sitting-room at ho 
and nursed one cactus that g 
out a scarlet bloom once in so many months. 

It was Miss Maria Furgusson, of Boston—sum 
boarder at the next cottage; second floor, six dolla 
week, including washing—that revived, kept alive 
fact, fanned, to fever heat, Abbie’s first impression of 
poster. Maria called for her mail, and the intimacy 
gone on so far that before the week was out ‘‘Miss To 
had been replaced by ‘‘Abbie’’ and then ‘‘Ab,” and} 
Furgusson by ‘‘Maria’’—the postmistress being too 
nified for further abbreviation. | 

“Oh, there’s our lovely copper mine—where did you 
it? Who put it up?” | 

Maria was a shirtwaisted young woman with a bang, 
a penetrating voice. She had charge of the hosiery com 
ina department store, and could call ‘‘Cash” in tones t 
brought instant service. This, with her promptness, 
endeared her to many impatient customers—especi 
those from out of town who wanted to catch trains. It 
through one of these ‘‘hayseeds” that she secured bo 
at so reasonable a price in Taylorsville during her vacat 

“What do you know about it?” inquired Abbie. § 
things were Greek to her. 

“Know? I’ve got twenty shares, and I’m going toh: 
money to burn before long.”’ | 

Abbie bent her head, and took in as much of Miss Furs 
son as she could see through the square hole of her wi 

“Who gave it to you?” The idea of a girl like M 
ever having money enough to buy anything of that k 
never occurred to her. 

“Nobody; I bought it; paid two dollars a share fc} 
and now it’s up to three, and Mr. Slathers, our fli 
walker, says it’s going to twenty-five. I’ve gota profi 
twenty dollars on mine now.” 

Abbie made a mental calculation; twenty dollars wi 
considerable part of her month’s salary. | 

‘“‘And everybody in our store has got some. Mr. Slat: 
has made eight hundred dollars, and I know for sure t: 
Miss Henders is going to leave the cloak department i 
set up a typewriting place, because she told me so; s] 
got a brother in the feed business who staked her.” 

“Staked her? What’s that?” 

“‘Loaned her the money,’ answered Maria, a cert! 
pity in her voice for one so green and countrified. 

“How do you get it?” Abbie’s eyes were shining 
the disks of a letter scale and almost as large—they y 
still upon Maria. 

““The money?” 

“‘No, the stock.” ] 

‘““Why, send Mr. Keep the money and he buys the st! 
and sends you back the certificate. Want to see mi! 
I’ve got it pinned in Here it is.”’ | 
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“If You See Anything Lying Around Loose, Miss Abbie, and Want 
a Couple of Hundred to Help Out, Let Me Know” j 


Abbie opened the door in the glass partition and beck- 
oned to the shopgirl. She rarely allowed visitors inside, 
but this one seemed to hold the key to a new world. 

The girl slipped her fingers inside her shirtwaist and 
drew out a square piece of paper bearing the inscription of 
the poster in big letters. At the bottom of the paper a 
‘section of cement drain-pipe poured forth a steady stream 
of water, and the whole was underlined by a motto meaning 
‘Peace and Plenty’’—of water, no doubt. 

Abbie looked at the beautifully-engraved document and 
a warm glow suffused her face. Was it as easy as this? 
Did this little scrap of paper mean rest and the spreading 
of wings, and freedom for her mother? Then she caught 
her breath. She hadn’t any brother in the feed business— 
nor anywhere else, for that matter. How would she get 
themoney? She had only her salary; her mother earned 
little or nothing—the interest on the mortgage would be 
due in a day or so: thank God it was nearly paid off. 
Then her heart rose in her throat. Mr. Taylor! No—he 
had donetoomuchalready. Besides, she could 
never repay him if anything went wrong. 
jNo— this was not her chance for freedom. 

Abbie handed the certificate back. ‘‘Queer 
way of making money,’ was all she said as she 
‘reached for her hat and shawl, and went home 
to dinner. 

That evening after supper, the two crooning 
over the fire, Abbie talked it over with her 
Sut of how 3 the stock —not a word of that— 


but of how Maria had made a lot of money, 
and how she wished she had a little of her own 
‘so she could make some, too. This the mother 
retailed, the next morning, to her neighbor, 
‘who met the expressman, who thereupon sent 
it rolling through the village. In both its 
diluted and enriched form the neighbor had 
helped. The story was as follows: 

“That Boston girl who was boardin’ up to 
Skitson’s had a thousand dollars in the bank 
_—made it all in a month—so Abbie Todd, 
| who knew her, said. It was a dead secret 
‘how she made it, but Abbie said if she 
vhad a few hundred dollars she could get rich, 
/too. Beats all how smart girls is gettin’ to 
be nowadays.” 

_ The next morning Mr. Taylor called for his 
\mail. He generally sent a boy down from the 
mill, but this time he came himself. 

“Tf you see anything lying around loose, 
Miss Abbie, where you can pick up a few 
|dollars—and you must now and then—so 
‘many people going in and out from Boston 
_and other places—and want a couple of hun- 
idred to help out, let me know. I'll stake you, 
and glad to.” 

Inanswer, Abbie passed his mail through the 
square window. ‘‘Thank you Mr. Taylor,” 
was all she said. ‘‘I won’t forget.” 

Hiram fingered his mail and hung around 
\fora minute. Then with the remark: ‘‘Guess 
‘that expressman was lying—I’ll find out, 
‘anyway,’ he got into his buggy and drove 
| away. 

“He’ll stake me, will he?’ said Abbie 
\thoughtfully. ‘‘That’s what the feed man 
did for Maria’s friend.’’ With the stake she 
could get the stock, and with the stock the 
clouds would lift! Perhaps her turn was coming, after all. 

Then she resumed her work pigeonholing the morning’s 
mail. One was from Keep & Co., judging from the address 
in the corner, and was directed to Maria Furgusson, care 
_ Miss Skitson—a thick, heavy letter. This she laid aside. 

“Yes, a big one,” she called from the window as she 
passed it out to that young woman five minutes later. 
“About the stock, isn’t it?” 

The girl tore open the envelope and gave a little scream. 

“Oh! Gone up to ten dollars a share! Oh, cracky!— 
how much does that make? Here, Ab—do you figure — 
twenty sharesat—Ten! Why, that’s two hundred dollars! 
What?—it can’t be! Yes, it is. Oh, that’s splendid! 

| I'm going right back to answer his letter’’—and she was 

_ gone. 

When the supper things were washed up that night, and 
the towels hung before the stove to dry, and the faded old 
mother was resting in her chair by the fire, Abbie told her 
the facts as they existed. She had seen the certificate with 
her own eyes—had had it in her hand and she had read 
the letter from the broker, Mr. Keep. It was all true— 
every word of it. Maria had borrowed forty dollars and 
now she could pay it back and have one hundred and sixty 
dollars left—more than she herself could earn in three 
months. 

“Tf I could get somebody to lend me a little money, 
Mother,” she continued, ‘‘I might ——”’ 

The girl stopped and stole a look at her mother sitting 
hunched up in her chair, her elbows on her knees, the chin 
resting on the palm of her hands, the angle of her thin 

shoulders outlined through the coarse, worsted shaw] — 


| 
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always a pathetic attitude to the daughter—this old 
mother broken with hard work and dulled by a life of con- 
tinued disappointment. 

“‘T was saying, Mother, perhaps I might get somebody to 
lend me a little money, and then fs 

The figure straightened up. ‘‘Don’t do it, child!” 
There was a note almost of terror in her voice. ‘‘Don’t 
you ever doit! That was what ruined my father. Abbie— 
promise me—promise me, I say! You won’t—you can’t.” 

The girl laid her hand tenderly on her mother’s shoulder. 

‘Why, Mother, dear—why, what’s the matter? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Mrs. Todd drew her shawl closer about her shoulders and 
leaned nearer to the girl, her voice trembling: 

“It’s worse than a ghost, child—it’s debt / Debt along 
of money you never worked for; money somebody gives 
you sort o’ friendly-like, and, when you can’t pay it back, 
they bite you, like dogs. No—let’s sit here and starve 


first, child. We can shut the door and nobody’ll know 


Perhaps it Would Have Been Better Not to Have Told Her at All 


we’re hungry.’”’ She straightened up and threw the shawl 
from her shoulders. Anxiety had taken the place of an 
undefined dread. 

“You ain’t gettin’ discouraged, Abbie, be you?’’ she 
continued ina calmertone. ‘‘ Don’t get discouraged, child. 
I got discouraged when I was younger than you, and I 
ain’t never been happy since. You never knew why, and I 
ain’t goin’ to tell you now, but it’s been black night all these 
years—all’cept you. You’ve been the only thing made me 
live. If you get discouraged, child, I can’t stand it. Say 
you ain’t, Abbie—let me hear you say it—please, Abbie!”’ 

The girl rose from her chair and stood iooking down at 
her mother. The sudden outburst, so unusual in one so 
self-restrained, the unmistakable suffering in the tones of 
her voice, thrilled and alarmed her. Her first impulse was 
to throw her arms about her mother’s neck and weep with 
her. This had been her usual custom when the load seemed 
too heavy for her mother to bear. Then the more prac- 
tical side of her nature asserted itself. It was strength, not 
sympathy, she wanted. Slipping her hand under her 
mother’s arm she raised her to her feet, and in a firm, 
decided voice, quite as a hospital nurse would speak to a 
restless patient, she said: 

“You’d better not sit up any longer, Mother dear. 
Come, I’ll help put you to bed.” 

There was no resistance. Whatever memory had stirred 
the outburst, the paroxysm was over now. 

‘Well, maybe I am tired, child,” was all she said, and 
the two left the room. 

‘Poor, dear old Mother! Poor, tired old Mother!”’ the 
girl remarked to herself when she had resumed her place by 
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the dying fire. 
old as she is.” 

Then the hopelessness of the struggle she was making 
rose before her. How much longer would this go on? Up 
at six o’clock; a cup of coffee and a piece of bread; then 
the monotonous sorting of letters and papers—the cease- 
less answering of stupid questions; then half an hour for 
dinner; then the routine again till traintime, and home to 
the mother and the two chairs by the fire, only to begin 
the dreary treadmill again the next morning. And with 
this the daily growing older—older; her face thinner and 
more pinched, the shoulders sharp; her hair gray, head 
bent, just as her poor mother’s was, and, with all that, 
hardly money enough to buy herself a pair of shoes— 
never enough to give her dear mother the slightest luxury. 

Discouraged! Hadn’t she reason to be? 

The next morning Hiram walked into the post-office 
and called to Abbie, through the square window, to open 
the door. Once inside he loosened his fur driving-coat, 
took out a long, black wallet, picked out a 
thin slip of paper and laid it on Abbie’s desk. 

“Thave been thinking over what I told you 
yesterday. There’s a check drawn to your 
order for two hundred dollars. All you got 
to do is to put your name on the back of it 
and it’s money. It’s good—never knew one 
that warn’t.” 

The girl started back. 

“‘T didn’t ask you for it. I don’t ——” 

“‘T know you didn’t, and when you did it 
would be too late maybe—got to catch things 
sometimes when they’re flying past. I don’t 
know whether it’s those town lots they’re 
booming over to Haddam’s Corners, and I 
don’t care, but if that ain’t enough there’s 
more where that came from. Good-day!”’ 
and he slammed the glass door behind him. 

Abbie picked up the thin slip of paper and 
studied every line on its face, from the red 
number in the upper corner to ‘‘Hiram 
Taylor” ina bold, round hand. Then her 
eyes lighted on ‘‘Abijah Todd or order.”’ 

Yes, it was hers—all of it. Not to spend, 
but to make money out of. Then her mother’s 
words of warning rang clear: ‘‘ Worse than a 
ghost, my child!’’ Should she—could she take 
it? As she turned to lay it in a drawer until 
she could hand it back to him her eyes fell 
upon the poster framed in by the square of 
her window. Shestopped and shut the drawer. 
Was she never to have her chance? Would 
the treadmill never end? Would the dear 
mother’s head never be lifted? Folding the 
check carefully, she loosened the top button 
of her dress and pushed it inside. There it 
burned like a hot coal. 

That night, after putting her mother to bed, 
she pinned a shawl over her head, threw her 
mother’s cloak about her shoulders, sneaked 
into Maria’s house and crept up into her 
friend’s room like a burglar. What was to be 
done must be done quickly, but intelligently. 

“T’ve got some money,” she exclaimed to 
the astonished girl who, half-undressed, sat 
writing at her table. (It was after nine 
o’clock—an unheard-of hour for visiting.) 
“How much stock can I buy for two hun- 
dred dollars?”’ and she took out the check, keeping her 
finger over the signature. 

‘““Twenty shares,’’ answered Maria. 

“How do I get it?” 

“‘Send the money to Keep & Co. Oh, you got a check! 
Well, put ‘Keep & Co.’ on—here, I’ll do it, and you sign 
your name underneath. And I’ll write ’em a letter and 
tell ’em IJ helped sell it to you. Oh, ain’t glad, Ab. You 
must be getting awful big pay to have saved all that. 
Wish I # 

‘How long before I know?’”’ She had not much time to 
talk—her mother might wake and call her. 

“They’ll telephone you. You got a long-distance, ain’t 
you, in the office? Yes, I seen it.” 

Abbie took the name of the senior partner, replaced the 
check and was by her own fire again. The mother hadn’t 
stirred. 

All the next day she waited for the rattle of the bell. 
At three o’clock she sprang to the ’phone. 

“This Miss Todd—postmistress?”’ 

SY E822? 

“‘Got your check—bought you twenty Rock Creek at 
ten—mail you certificate to-morrow.” 

The following morning the certificate took the place of 
the check—pinned tight. She could feel it crinkle when 
she walked. All that day she moved about her office like 
one dazed. There was no exaltation—no thrill of triumph. 
A dull, undefined terror took possession of her. What if 
the stock went down in price and she couldn’t pay back 
the money? Of whom, then, could she borrow? Repay 

(Continwed on Page 28) 


“Wonder if I’ll get that way when I’m as 
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WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 


David Graham Phillips de- 
scribes Harvard—and in 
effect stigmatizes it—as given 
over to dilettantism in general, 
and in particular to imitating the 
English. The charge is widespread and pop- 
ular. Proceeding, however, from a graduate 
of Princeton, which has adapted the Oxford 
idea of tutorial instruction, and has declared 
its immediate intention of adapting the 
Oxford idea of residence in coérdinate colleges 
or halls, the charge certainly has its humors. 
The predicament of Harvard is exactly the 
reverse. As the academic world well knows, 
the dominant spirit, far from being dilletante, 
is an austere, even sacrificial, devotion to 
pure science; and it is a result of the imita- 
tion, not of English, but of German, models. 
Several universities—for example, Virginia, 
Michigan and Brown—dispute with Harvard 
priority in introducing German ideals and 
methods; while others, such as Columbia, 
Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins, rival her 
in present devotion to them; but there can be 
little question that Harvard has exploited 
them most prominently and on the largest 
scale. 

In its origin—it was founded only sixteen 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims— 
Harvard was, like Yale, Princeton and a 
score of other institutions that followed in 
its wake, an exponent of the English ideal of : 
collegiate residence and of general, systematic human cul- 
ture. Among other things, it was the first to respond to the 
athletic spirit, and to turn out winning teams. But, al- 
most from the outset, it developed radical individualistic 
tendencies, which have ceaselessly gathered strength. 
Unitarian in theology, and, as many consider, agnostic, it 
has, through centuries, stood for reason and liberty as op- 
posed to orthodox belief. Scientific in its methods of 
instruction, it has, for more than a generation, turned its 
back upon our native standards, which regard char- 
acter and manners as of equal importance in education 
with the intellect. As Barrett Wendell once remarked, 
with as much truth as humor, Yale was founded fifty years 
after Harvard to counteract its radical tendencies, and has 
kept half a century behind ever since, until, at last, it has 
taken to beating Harvard in athletics. 


[ A RECENT novel, Mr. 


The Influence of the German University 


f hiss influence of the German university spirit has been 
traced as far back as the second decade of the last 
century. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has published 
letters written to his father, then an officer of the univer- 
sity, by a group of young Harvard men in residence at Gét- 
tingen, in 1817-18, among them George Ticknor and 
Edward Everett. Books, not men; science, not citizenship, 
was what Germany stood for, and what they passionately 
recommended for their alma mater. The difference be- 
tween Harvard and Géttingen was that, while Harvard 
had a bare twenty thousand unused 
volumes, Géttingen ‘‘consists in the 
library.’”’—‘‘ We have not yet learned that 
the library is not only the first conve- 
nience of a university, but that it is the 
very first necessity—that it is the life 
and spirit—and that all other considera- 
tions must yield to the prevalent one of 
increasing and opening it.” 

To-day the Harvard library is the 
largest in the country, except only the 
Congressional and the Boston Public 
Libraries, and is the primary instrument 
of instruction. Similarly: ‘‘A man to be 
a scholar must have learnt to give up his 
interest in the common occurrences of 
life, in the political and religious contro- 
versies of the country, and in everything 
not directly connected with his single 
aim.” 

An ideal so narrow, so intense, and so 
opposed to all our national traditions and 
instincts was slow in taking root; but 
since 1869, when Charles William Eliot 
became president, it has dominated the 
university. 

A splendid, if portentous, figure—this 
young chemist of thirty-five, who took 
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unimpaired foralmost forty years! In 1870 Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, then a professor in the Medical School, writes of 
him to his friend, John Lothrop Motley. ‘‘King Log has 
made room for King Stork,” he says. The school situated 
in Boston had managed its own affairs, and had made 
itself ‘‘the most flourishing department connected with 
the college.” From the start the young president came 
to every Faculty meeting, and kept the learned doctors 
up till midnight discussing new plans. Holmes viewed 
the spectacle with the eye of a humorist, but not so his 
fellow Faculty members. 

“How is it,” one of them asked, ‘‘that we have been 
going on so well in the same orderly path for eighty years, 
until now, within three or jour months, it is proposed to 
change all our methods of carrying on the school? It 
seems to me extraordinary, arid I should like to know how 
it happens.” 

‘““T can answer Doctor 


’s question very easily,” said 
the bland, grave young man. ‘‘There is a new president.” 

Holmes comments: ‘‘The tranquil assurance of the 
answer had an effect such as I hardly ever knew produced 
by the most eloquent sentence I ever heard uttered. 
Eliot has a deep, almost melancholy-sounding voice, but 
a placid smile on his face that looks as if it might mean a 
deal of determination, perhaps of obstinacy.” 

These few words give the outline of the man. Time has 
filled it in with light and shade, but not altered it. 

In his inaugural address the young president exhorted 
Harvard to throw off its native New England reticence and 


our oldest and largest university in his 
palm and has held it there with mastery 


The Agamemnon of 4schylus Being Acted by Harvard Students in the New Stadium. 


The View Shows Part of Soldiers’ Field with Old Cambridge Beyond 


cultivate expansiveness of heart 
and expressiveness of character; 
but the fact is broadly ironic, for 
he himself has held aloof alike 
from the undergraduates and 
the professors, and his aims are 
all as cold as they are clear. In his publie 
addresses he has praised the traditions of 
Harvard, historic and literary, and has pro- 
claimed high ideals of citizenship; but in 
pursuit of his one absorbing purpose he has 
dissipated the atmosphere of humanistic cul- 
ture and sacrificed the spirit of manly demoe- 
racy and efficiency. He has held Harvard in 
the lead, not only in numbers, but in the scope 
and in the scientific quality of instruction; he 
has made it the national leader in a genera- 
tion of vast progress in education. But the. 
whole tendency of his régime has been to 
transform the college that once inspired, and 
was inspired by, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Agassiz and many other large. 
souls diffusing light, into a university of 
Germanized professors and students, each | 
revolving in the narrow circle of a ‘‘single 
aim.”’ 

Of all the men graduated from Harvard in 
almost three hundred years, President Eliot 
has signed the sheepskins of more than half; 
yet only one of his graduates has gained 
world-wide distinction, and he is best known 
as a Harvard man by his frank criticism of 
the president. A single trifling anecdote, 
grimly humorous, will tell what the past thirty-eight years 
have meant to college life at Harvard. 

The centre of tradition for centuries had been the Yard. 
Here the undergraduates lived in dormitories scattered 
among lecture-halls and laboratories. They easily came 
to know one another and their common instructors. The 
social and intellectual life interpenetrated and were one. 
If any existing institution tended to keep Harvard united | 
it was the Yard. But with the scientific spirit the nine-’ 
teenth century evolved another portentous institution, the 
bathtub; and the buildings in the Yard, many of them 
dating from the early eighteenth century, had no proper 
sanitary conveniences. The undergraduates cried aloud.| 


The Yard and Its Story 
i 
HE president answered that the rentals in the Yard. 
buildings, having been fixed in a day of dearer money,/ 
brought no adequate return for the funds invested. The) 
university, though it has a larger income than any other) 
in the country, is kept poor by its lavish outlay in books, . 
laboratories and advanced professorships. Its annual) 
deficit is from thirty to sixty thousand dollars. The sum 
required for bathrooms was only a few hundred dollars, 
but the president could not afford it. 
Certain real-estate speculators had a keener social sense. 
They built private dormitories, equipped with all modern 
requisites, in the club quarter, away from the Yard. Under- 
graduates flocked to them, and the centre of Harvard life 
shifted to Mount Auburn Street. The 
Yard became more than squalid—un- 
fashionable. A vital injury had been done 
to the college spirit, but for a time no 
official notice was taken of the fact. | 
Then, luxurious private dormitories! 
having multiplied, there came a time when 
the rooms in the Yard were largely 
unrented. Every year the university was} 
losing as much as proper sanitation woulc 
have originally cost. And the university] 
still needed funds—for courses in 
History of Allegory and the Theory 
Photography. Then, and not till then, 
president bestirred himself in the ma 
of shower-baths and toilet arrangeme 
The most significant incident in th 
epic of the bath is that from the start n 
only the undergraduates, but a minorit 
in the Faculty, realized and deplored 
mischief that was being done to Harv. 
life. To-day prominent upperclass 
leave the comfortable private dormitories 
to colonize the old Yard buildings, in the} 
hope of reviving the native democratic! 
spirit. But the horse has been stolen. 
You can’t pump a dry well nor galvanize 
acorpse. The Yard is no more. 
The wisest and most human foresight, 
no doubt, would have failed to keep 


where it once was. 
small, concentrated 
re of a generation ago 
yecome a vast and 
farious university as 
hasingle bound. The 
ition of cliques was 
sable, and that means 
death of college 
cracy. 
irvard is not alone 
Yale, whose democ- 
ised to be symbolized 
xpressed by sacred 
rings at the Fence, 
‘aments that there are 
Fences, and that one 
m, in front of Vander- 
Jall, is the hangout 
ded youths, who do 
ningle with those at 
ther two. Many Yale 
‘leplore the dominance 
» system of clubs, and 
than once the college 
‘isen in open and 
legious revolt against 
‘he social revolution 
|h is threatening 
feton democracy has 
Hy been described. It 
lwever, at Harvard 
the disintegration 
‘ traditional college spirit has proved most ruinous. 
|der the old order, classes of not more than a hundred 
laly found accommodations in the Yard buildings, but 
bled daily in the large prescribed courses. To-day 
ss of four to six hundred are scattered over almost a 
emile. One-half does not know where the other half 
| By virtue of the elective system, moreover, the 
: do not meet in lecture-halls as units, but mingle 
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lall the other classes, and with graduates. One half 
‘not know the other half, even by sight. There are 
pers of the Faculty who do not know a large propor- 
»f their fellow-members. The college commons has 
ae a mob. 


Wieant Clubs thet Hurt the College 


)§ system of societies and clubs, never particularly 
irviceable in developing an efficient democratic spirit, 
mg strained to bursting. Theoretically, there are two 
sentative societies, the Institute of 1770 for under- 
nen and the Hasty Pudding for upperclassmen, each 
‘ining about a fifth of each class. In point of fact, 
‘are not really representative, the membership in both 
(| practically determined in the freshman year; for it 
jare exception when a man not in the Institute is 
‘d to the Pudding. And both are practically power- 
| forming and directing college spirit, for both are 
| more than a shell for various small inner clubs, which 
is real kernels of social Harvard. 
1 these kernels, as it happens, are sterile. The clubs 
tense rivals and compete for the men on the first tens 
i Institute, so that their membership is virtually de- 
ee early in the sophomore year. They seldom elect 
vho develop later, as many do, especially in the more 
‘fe and vital activities of college life. Like the frater- 


| in Western universities, they are eminently pleasant, 
iof them having traditions dating from the eighteenth 
iry. But like them, as their members freely admit, 
jmake against democracy and efficiency. Once in 
| @ehomores have nothing to gain from their class- 

', nothing to fear from them. Worse than this, the 


The Johnston Gate: Harvard Hall on the Left, 
Massachusetts Hall on the Right 
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clubs are not able to take any strong position of leadership, 
as they would honestly like to do. Not being representa- 
tive, it would be as absurd as it would be impossible to 
assume authority and responsibility. Mr. EH. S. Martin 
has described the clubs as a sort of social pool pocket, on 
getting into which a man is definitely out of the game of 
undergraduate life. 

There is a sorry contrast here with the sister universities. 
The eating-clubs at Princeton wisely limit themselves to 
upperclassmen, and patriotically forbear to vie with one 
another in electing new members. The Yale senior soci- 
eties are the pinnacles of a social system still in a large 
measure democratic and representative, which leads up- 
ward from the freshman year, and so wields a power for 
good that is in effect oligarchic. The superiority of Yale 
and Princeton to Harvard is due not so much to a differ- 
ence in the character of the undergraduates as to the 
superiority in the systems, and most of all to the fact that 
the Faculty and the alumni regard a democratic efficiency 
as of vital importance in undergraduate life, and stren- 
uously cultivate it. 

President Eliot has often taken a hand in club matters, 
as in the case of the alleged barbarity of the Dickey ini- 
tiations, but he has only threatened to abolish, never 
attempted to build up. As long as the clubs have created 
no newspaper scandal they have been left to themselves. 
The college which the young president exhorted to become 
more human and fraternal has lately been described, and 
not without reason, as a social orphan asylum. 


What a Harvard Man Prayed For 


NDER such a régime, the Harvard spirit, once cele- 
brated, is falling into sad decay. The mental alert- 
ness is still there. A freshman, being asked to give an 
example of anti-climax, quoted the pious New Haven song, 
“For God, for country, and for Yale.’’ When Mrs. Poteat, 
distressed by seeing Yale men smoke, declared that she 
would rather send a boy to hell than to Yale, a Harvard 
man suggested that his university change its motto so as 
to read: ‘‘To Yale with Hell.” But there was 
a time when Harvard undergraduates were 
the equals of their rivals in other things 
than satire. The university has lost its 
power of social assimilation. 

A well-known professor, walking through 
the Yard, met a young man who was so for- 
lorn and troubled that he felt prompted to 
ask: ‘‘Are you looking for anybody?” The 
young man answered: ‘‘I don’t know any- 
body this side of the Rocky Mountains.”’ 
Whether from shyness or from pride, many 
men hold Harvard degrees whose acquaint- 
ance at Cambridge is scarcely greater. One 
student in a composition course wrote a 
daily theme on hearing steps on the stairs 
of the entry in which he lived. For the first 
time in years, he said, he prayed—that it 
might be some one coming to see him. A 
graduate once published a paper in the 
Harvard Monthly on the decadence of 
Harvard manners, his text being the fact 
that a student entering the library in front 
of him had let the door slam in his face. The 
scholastic reputation of the university is 


attracting increasing num- 
bers whose experience of 
Harvard is limited to the 
classroom, Lamb declared 
that there are books which 
are not books at all, as, for 
example, time-tables and 
collected sermons. There 
is little help for that. But 
there is no reason why a 
college man should not be 
a college man. 

Here again the will for 
righteousness is strong. 
Every freshman is ap- 
pointed an adviser, whose 
duty it is to initiate him 
into the college life. But, in 
point of fact, the adviser is 
seldom able to do more 
than to help his freshman 
make out a list of electives 
that do not clash in lecture 
hours and examinations. 
There is no normal and 
natural basis for associa- 
tion. Certain hospitable 
members of the faculty 
have afternoons at home 
with tea, and ladies con- 
nected with the university 
give teas at Phillips Brooks 
House. But—teas! The 
most hopeful institution is a series of social nights which 
upperclassmen give to the incoming freshmen, in the hope 
of making them friendly with one another. But, with the 
best of intentions, such functions can only be occasional 
and incidental. Last, as first, Harvard is disorganized. 


The Most UnKindest Cut of All 


ib THE graduate and professional schools there is not 
even the pretense of hospitable assimilation. A graduate 
of the University of Chicago, who spent a year at the law 
school, sat next a Harvard man who had been a prominent 
athlete, and in the entire nine months did not receive so 
much as a nod of recognition. On the last day of the final 
examination period, when there could no longer be any 
motive for scraping favor, he met his benchmate in the 
street, and, his Western instincts getting the better of him, 
as he said, nodded to him. There was no sign of recogni- 
tion. Naturally, he put down the Harvard man as a snob. 
It is quite as likely that the cut was unintended. In so 
large a place without social ties one gets used to regarding 
most men as strangers. 

Whether not unkind or most unkind, however, that cut 
gave particular zest to another anecdote. In the class dis- 
cussions the Harvard man was accustomed to begin with 
the cold, if courteous, prelude: ‘‘The man who has just 
spoken —I beg his pardon: I don’t know his name.”’ Now 
there are Yale men in the law school, and one of these met 
the courteous prelude with the retort: ‘‘Myname is R 
and I played opposite you last year on the Yale eleven.” 
The score of that game was still a sore remembrance. 
What my informant did not see was the fact that the retort 
was equally characteristic of the ‘‘sister’”’ university. 

As against the social solidarity of other universities 
Harvard offers a great and unique advantage —a virtually 
limitless scope to individual effort. This extends even 
to the club life. If a man considers, as he very reason- 
ably may, that one of the chief opportunities of a univer- 
sity is to extend his acquaintance among young fellows of 
family and position, he will find the way open to him. 


The Harvard Union: the University Club-House, 
Open to All Students 
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The social and sectional snobbishness, of which one hears 
so much, can be, and yearly is, overcome by boys from the 
farm and the workshop, from the West and the South. In 
a letter to a Boston paper, four years ago, Dean Briggs 
mentioned by name two country boys, recently dead, 
Marshall Newell and Adelbert Shaw, who, by virtue of high 
character and unusual ability in athletics, were imme- 
diately taken into the leading clubs, and, what is more, 
strongly impressed themselves upon the student body at 
large. There are many still alive whose story is similar. 

Even without athletic ability,or without special talents 
of any sort, a man may make his way anywhere. It is 
well for him to prepare at one of the great Eastern schools, 
so that he may have prominent acquaintances in the crit- 
ical freshman year. It is indispensable that he be well- 
mannered and capable of giving as well as receiving the 
pleasure of good comradeship. But he will encounter no 
real barrier beyond the inevitable one of the size and 
diversity of the classes. A recent graduate, having gone 
to Chicago to start in business, remarked to a graduate of 


JIM BLEDSO’S COUF 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris 


APPY CORN and the Stranger sat in the gabled 
P shadow of Pappy’s house. There was a fan of yellow 
light above Blood Mountain, and there was the 
sound of rocking cradles in the Valley and the faint, high 
treble of women singing their babies to sleep. It was at 
this hour of the evening that Pappy’s heart melted within 
him, and memory became one long pastoral of love. 

“Ever think about this, Mister, that love is sech a 
yieldin’ experience it must go mighty hard with contrary 
people? And that reminds me to tell you of the terrible 
time Jim Bledso and Honey Beams had gittin’ married. 
And all because nary one of ’em knowed how to yield to 
their own feelin’s. They drug their courtship through this 
Valley like a pa’r of young oxen, leanin’ agin one another 
under the yoke of love. 

“In the first place, we never knowed why Missus Beams 
named that prickly-pear gal of her’n ‘Honey.’ Maybe 
she was like any other baby, and the pore woman didn’t 
suspect she was a vixen. But from the time she was old 
enough to show her disposition, she had the reputation of 
bein’ the contrariest thing ever born in Brasstown Valley, 
except a mule colt Prim Mayberry had, and he called that 
‘Honey,’ too, on account of the resemblance. 

“She was smart, but so stubborn; even when she was a 
little sissy goin’ to school, she’d take a notion and stick to 
the foot of the spellin’ class so long the teacher would have 
to turn it around and call that head to git the best of her. 
And she growed up in this frame of mind, a fine, stocky, 
red-lipped, sorter pop-eyed gal, with so much vim in just 
her legs that she seemed to kick and scorn the earth as she 
walked upon it. She had a grand, wild, singin’ voice that 
you could hear a mile, and she ruled the choir of old Zion 
Church from the time she found out she had it till her first 
baby come; then her and the baby ruled it. She didn’t 
keer what folks thought of her, and she had her own way 
about everything till Jim Bledso took a notion to court her. 
’Twant what you call fancy courtin’, but it was the best Jim 
knowed how. He wasaright smart like Honey in his dispo- 
sition, only more so, bein’ a man. Where she kicked and 
balked, it was his nature to butt. Some folks, as well assome 
cattle, air born with hard heads and the feelin’ of horns, 
Mister, and Jim belonged to that breed. He went at every- 
thing with his head down and his tail h’isted, so to speak, 
and he generally got it, till he run up agin Honey Beams. 

“He was from yan side of the mountain, and he moved 
in here about the time she was grown and had skeert all 
the young bucks off her trail with the violence of her 
temper. Every one of ’em ’lowed it was as much as a 
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the university on the Midway, that in a few weeks he had 
made friends of four of the most prominent merchants 
of the West, through their sons, whom he had known at 
Cambridge. In almost any city he would have been at an 
equal advantage. 

It is true that no distinction at Harvard is as valuable 
in this, or in any way, as membership in one of the Yale 
senior societies. But it is also true that, to fail of the 
coveted distinctions is far less damaging. There are 
many clubs outside of the traditional system which, 
though obscure as organs in the body politic, are highly 
pleasant and profitable. Several fraternities have active 
chapters at Harvard, with commodious and handsome 
houses. Though many men without family or money be- 
come socially prominent, many who have both fail to do 
so, and join the outside clubs and fraternities, or remain 
unattached. 

No Harvard man feels, or has cause to feel, the bitter- 
ness of the Yale man who is not ‘‘tapped.”” A member of 
the Committee of Admissions of the University Club of New 


man’s life was worth to ast Honey Beams to have him. 
But when Jim come along, it was love at first sight. I 
recollect so well the way they started on that r’arin’, 
tearin’ courtship. One July mornin’ Jim was settin’ ‘on 
top of a load of fodder in front of Stallins’ store—a long 
cornstalk of a man with a face as keen as a blade and a pa’r 
of daredevil eyes—and while he was gassin’ with Joe 
Stallins, Honey Beams stepped out of the store with a 
molasses jug in one hand and two little balls of sewin’ 
thread in t’other. As she looked up and caught his eye, 
something like a red rose wreath come out and burned on 
her brow. It’s a kind of miracle, Mister, for a woman to 
blush on her forehead. Most of ’em ain’t got the spunk 
to fling their blood that high. 

‘‘ Well, sir, Jim seen it, same as the rest of us, and, quick 
as a flash, he swung his old flap hat in the air, looked a 
kiss down at the gal so plain you could mighty nigh hear 
it smack, and he sez, ‘The top of the mornin’ to you, Miss; 
it would be becomin’!’ 

“TI expected to see her climb the waggin staple, yank 
him down and stomp on him, but she didn’t. She drapped 
her eyes, looked up at him, then drapped ’em again, and 
walked off down the road, as meek as if she’d beenspanked. 
Jim bein’ a stranger, the boys gethered around and told 
him what a reputation Honey had, and what a narrow 
escape he’d made by the same token. But he appeared to 
be pleased with all he heard. ’Lowed the fellows in Brass- 
town Valley were tallow-livered, or they wouldn’t be 
downed by the maiden fierceness of sech a grand-lookin’ 
woman. And, to cap the climax, he offered ’em two to one 
that he’d be married to her before Christmas. Well, sir, 
he was a week takin’ up them bets. Every young man in 
the settlement that Honey had kicked, came over to offer 
him a five to his ten that he couldn’t git her. There was 
eight of ’em in all, and he had to put a mortgage on his 
house to find the ready money. 

“One day I met him, and I sez: ‘Jim, nobody thinks 
more’n I do of a gamecock, but ’tain’t no use to be a fool. 


York lately remarked, that a Yale man who had faj 
the senior societies was regarded by his classmate 
standing in need of apology, and was far less likely t 
elected than a Harvard man in similar position, w 
classmates judged him merely for what he was. 
Harvard has lost as a social unit Harvard men } 
gained as individuals. 
Professor Palmer tells a story highly illustrative 0} 
intensity and diversity of Harvard undergraduate 
ests. David A. Wells was to deliver a lecture on bank 
as a guest of the EconomicsClub. Onhis way to theleet 
Professor Palmer passed a hall which was crowded wi 
mass meeting of undergraduates, discussing some kr 
question of athletic relations with Yale. It ccomedll 
gone conclusion that there would be no audience for 
distinguished visitor. But, as it turned out, the lec 
hall, which seats four hundred, was crowded with un 
graduates to the walls and doors. After the 
Professor Palmer went to a meeting of the Classica 
(Continued on Page 22 
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The Saving of a Sinner ar 
the Vanquishing of a Vix« 


You'd better quit takin’ them bets. Honey is a fine 
you'll do well to git her, but she’s the most talented ; 
fire in this Valley, and, when she hears of your brag 
she’ll see you dead before she’ll have you.’ e: 

““He placed one foot before t’other, lay back on his | 
leg, looked at me like a caperin’ horse, drawed out 
pocketbook and ’lowed, ‘Pappy, I lay you three to one 
she marries me before Christmas!’ iz 

““*Go’long!’ I sez; ‘I don’t want your money, 
won't!’ 

“And she was set with every neck-feather on end to. 
out my opinion. She had heard about the bets, of ec 
and she wouldn’t give Jim a chance to so much as spea 
her. Made a p’int of not knowin’ he was in the world, 
the more he showed off, the more she didn’t see him. 
he wa’n’t discouraged, and, finally, one day Provid 
favored him. He was down yonder, where you see t 
pines on the side of the hill, helpin’ me fix a tar-kiln, ¥ 
I looked up and seen Honey Beams climbin’ the fen 
take the nigh cut to Budd Sockwell’s house. 

““Mister, did you ever see a woman climb a ten-r: 
First she’ll look around to see if anybody is 
Then, before she’ll straddle just a little, she’ll climk 
to the top, set on the highest rail and wonder how 
git both feet over at the same time. She can’t, of | 
but ’tain’t no use to tell her so. The next fence she 
to she’ll do the same way. 

“Well, sir, when I caught sight of Honey that n 
she was settin’ on top of the worm fence lookin’ 
spring bough in her pink dress and white sunbonnet 
to get the consent of her female mind to put one fo 
before she did t’other. And she wa’n’t dreamin’ of am 
bein’ anywhere about. 7m 

“““Look yonder, Jim!’ I whispers, waggin’ m y I 
towards the fence and makin’ politely for the bushes. 
looked, dropped the pine knots he had in his hand 
started for her. 7 

“““Come back, you dad-blasted idiot!’ I sez. Bu 
didn’t hear—just hurried on to his death. Hd 

‘‘°’Low me to assist you!’ he sez, sassin’ up to the fi 
and holdin’ out his grimy hands to Honey. There ain’ 
tellin’ how astonished she was to see him, but she ansW 
like she had ice in her mouth: ‘Thanks; I don’t need) 
assistance!’ 


Ora 


xcuse me!’ sez he, standin’ aside and waitin’, like a 
fool. 
Jaid down and rolled on the ground, laughin’ at ’em. 
pt on standin’ with his head bowed, as if he was wait- 
r the benediction in church, and she kept on settin’ 
mad, young hawk that has been caught ona limed 
Finally, he looked up and seen two tears on her 
shinin’ like dew on the rose—them were his own 
s, Mister, and as good poetry as I ever heard on the 
et—and he ’lowed to me afterwards that the sight 
turally busted the draw-string of his feelin’s so he 
t responsible for the way he reached up and snatched 
ff the fence before she knowed it. The first thing she 
was to look down at herself and bresh her waist on 
sides where his hands had tetched her. Lord, sir, a 
knows a thousand ways to make a man feel bad 
yeneath her when she takes a notion to cast him down. 
{ beg your pardin, Honey,’ sez Jim, very humble, not 
in’ till that minit of his nasty hands. 
don’t know you!’ sez she, still fluffin’ and fixin’ her- 
out not lookin’ at him. 
‘ut he seen the little rose wreath on her brow again, 
he laughed sorter darin’, and he sez: ‘Yes, you do 
“me, Honey; we been knowin’ one another by heart 
ce that mornin’ in front of Stallins’ store, and, all 
ime, I been waitin’ for you to make up your mind to 
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{ don’t know you!’ she fired back at him again, 
’ to git past. 

Yes, you do, darlin’!’ sez he, ketchin’ her by one hand, 
-she swung back from him and helt to the fence with 
ar, ‘Sometimes in church I have felt your eyes 
n’ me with what we both know when you thought I 
t see you. And, sinner as I am, I wanted to drop 
y knees and thank God for what 
waitin’ for mein your heart; and 
times, when we have met out 
. in the big road, and you turned 
-your head so quick, ’twa’n’t 
pride, but you knowed, if you 
id at me, I’d kiss you by sight, if 
\dn’tgitcloser. Forgivemethem 
'h bets and say you’ll have me, 
yl’ 

Vell, sir, I don’t call that cheap 
in’ fora man like Jim. He had 
: the bets, and, bein’ honest, he 
»bleeged to stick to ’em, whether 
vot the gal or not; and, for a 
ite, I thought sho’ he’d make it 
‘2 stood there before him with her 
» bonnet hangin’ back like a pair 
Ided wings behind her head, and 
plue eyes fixed on his face, and 
(ps parted to answer him kindly. 
| just then, he brung out that 
it kissin’ by sight, which was a 
‘ike. Every woman knows aman 
Ho it, but nary one of ’em is 
Vtoadmit it. So, at that, Honey 
il up. 

Yes!’ sez she, ‘I do know you 
o impudent upstart, andif you git 
ied by Christmas it won’t be to 
sy Beams!’ With that, she flirted back over the 
_as if it was smooth ground, and hiked off down the 
i before Jim could come to. 

‘hings was worse ’an ever after that; but about this 
/the revival at old Zion Church come on, and we 
iso busy gittin’ shed of our yearly burden of sins that 
wrgot all about their cat-fightin’ courtship till it was 
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p’inted out one night that Jim 
Bledso was the only man in 
church who was neither con- 
verted nor under conviction for 
sin. The women ’lowed that 
Honey was the stumblin’ block 
in his way. Partheny Sockwell 
went so fur as to call her the 
millstone around his neck, and 
she told Honey to her face that 
she’d better be in the bottom 
of the sea, accordin’ to the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘*Atlast, old Missus Lovin’good 
waddled way down to the back 
bench, where Jim was settin’, 
lookin’ the very spit of a young 
Satan. Everybody turned their 
heads (for a man gits to be 
mighty prominent when he is the 
only professin’ sinner in a com- 
pany of newborn saints), and 
Jim turned red asa beet. But, 
all the time, it seemed to me 
I could see the devil workin’ 
up in him as the old lady set 
there beside him, wavin’ her 
turkey-tail fan and exhortin’ him. And the minute that 
she stopped to draw breath, it come right out. 

““*«You air right, Missus Lovin’good,’ sez he. 
man needed grace and forgiveness it’s me. 
and go to torment before mornin’ ; 


‘If ever a 
And I may die 
I ain’t been feelin’ well 


to-day. But I don’t keer what becomes of me if Honey 
If she’ll show some interest in my salvation by 


don’t. 


“Pappy, I Lay You Three to One that She 
Marries Me Before Christmas” 


astin’ me to the mourner’s bench, I’ll go, and I'll stay 
there till I git religion, if it takes me till daybreak. But I 
ain’t comin’ a foot unless she asks me.’ 

“Well, sir, Honey was head of the choir, as I told you, 
and she was just fixin’ to raise the tune to ‘Come, humble 
sinner, in whose breast a thousand fears revolve,’ when 
Missus Lovin’good waddled back and brung her that word 
from Jim. Nary one of us doubted 
that she’d go to him, it bein’ the 
custom among the gals to look 
after the speritual welfare of their 
lovers at sech times. But I'll be 
golldern if she didn’t shet her 
mouth and refuse to sing even the 
invitation to sinners. Just flung 
up her head and ’lowed she wa’n’t 
Jim Bledso’s g’ardi’n angel, and it 
wa’n’t none of her business what 
become of him. Jim heard her, 
riz, and started for the door. 

“<«Tell Honey I don’t keer what 
becomes of me, neither, and I’m 
headin’ straight for the dogs, and 
I ain’t aimin’ to hold up till she 
asts me!’ he sez to Joe Stallins as 
he went out, so loud we all heard 
him. The pore gal turned pale, 
but she wouldn’t give in, and it 
just naturally broke up the meet- 
in’, there bein’ no material left to 
work on. 

‘Never before nor since have 
we had sech a full-fledged, allfired 
sinner in this Valley as Jim was 
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“*Missus Lovin’good Waddled Back and Brung Her that Word from Jim”’ 


when he turned loose. It takes a right smart talent for a 
respectable man (and, up to that time, he’d been as respect- 
able as any saint we had) to skeer a whole community to 
death tryin’ togitintoHell. Buthedoneit. Heneglected 
his farm, and spent his time playin’ cards, fightin’ and 
drinkin’. And, when he was about three sheets in the 
wind, he’d ride up and down the Valley yellin’ till it made 
your ha’r set up to hear him. He got 
so bad that even the women wouldn’t 
speak to him. And that’s about as 
low down as aman can git, I reckon; 
for, as a rule, nothin’ appeals to the 
innocent mind of a good woman like a 
bad man. She’s got an eternal mis- 
sionary zeal towards him, and the 
better she is, the more pleased she is 
to have him court her. I don’t know 
why, unless his wildness sorter makes 
up to her for her tameness. 

“Things went on this way till the 
day before Christmas. Then, Honey 
and Jim met at my house by accident. 
She had come to bid me to their Christ- 
mas dinner next day, and, while she 
was standin’ before the fire, in walked 
Jim about half tight. He leaned agin 
the door-jamb a minute and looked at 
her like Lazarus might have looked 
at Queen Mary if she’d been passin’ 
that day he lay outside the gate so sick 
of his sores. It was sech a hungry, 
prayin’, dyin’ look. Then he caught 
both her hands in his’n and cried to 
her: 

‘““Honey, Honey, ast me to stop! 

It’s like the bets. I have swore my 

word and I’ll have to keep it. But, if 
you'll just so much as nod your head, I’ll never tetch 
another drop, whether you have me or not!’ 

“Well, sir, do you believe she’d do it? Stood there 
starin’ at him as if she’d been turned to stone. And I seen 
what Jim saw hisself, that she loved him enough to die for 
him, but she was made so she couldn’t give in. He let go 
her hand, pale and sober, bowed his head and went out of 
the door as if he’d been condemned to hang. 

“The minute she heard the latch click, Honey dropped 
on the floor, clasped her hands, begun to rock herself and 
cry. 

““‘Tyon’t ery, Honey!’ sez I. 

“Oh, Pappy!’ she sez, ‘what do you think he’ll do now?’ 

“<T don’t know,’ sez I; ‘to-morrow is Christmas Day, 
and he’s worried about them bets he’ll have to pay then. 
And I reckon he’ll have to keep on drinkin’, and it wouldn’t 
surprise me to hear that he’d been flung from that wild 
horse he rides: and had his neck broke.’ 

‘‘At that she laid her head on the floor, and I was 
ashamed of myself. 

“““Tyon’t take it so hard, Honey,’ sez I again. ‘You 
can’t help bein’ a female, and Jim can’t help bein’ a fool. 
Both of you were born that way, and you'll just have to 
get used to it.’ 

“To tell the truth, I was nigh distracted myself. I 
can’t b’ar to see a woman cry, and that gal kept it up like 
a wildeat for an hour. Finally she stopped, looked at 
me settin’ there frownin’ before the fire, and sorter laughed. 
There’s two kinds of female hysterics, Mister—the cryin’ 
kind and the laughin’ kind. So I kept on my guard, not 
knowin’ but what she was takin’ the ha-ha’s. But she 
wa’n’t. Sheset there on the floor, cleanin’ off her face with 
her handkerchief and givin’ out giggles, every now and 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFI€ 


SAMUEL G. 


HEY in- 
vented 
roses in 


Portland, Oregon, and 
they invented crawfish— 
yes, cra-W-fish. It is all 
right about this crayfish 
business. That is the way 
a Nature-faker would spell 
it, getting his knowledge 
out of books, but in Port- 
land, where they know 
about cra-W-fish, have a 
long and very intimate 
acquaintance with the 
numerous and interesting 
Cambarus Affinis family, 
including Mr. and Mrs. 
Cam and the whole tribe 
of little Affinises, they say 
cra-W-fish, which settles 
it for these purposes and 
for this time. 

They invented roses. 
Many an Easterner, who 
thought he knew some- 
thing about the Queen of 
Flowers, has incautiously 
ventured an opinion in 
Portland or indicated a preference for a variety, only to 
be squelched by the merest child within hearing of his 
voice and convinced that sunflowers and ragweed are 
about where he gets off when it comes to floriculture. 
Many an anemic youth, who has paid two dollars apiece 
for American Beauties along about Christmastime, to the 
detriment of his credit with the landlady, has fondly 
imagined that he was laying at the shrine of his inamorata 
the fairest flowers that blow. In Portland they say: 
‘“‘American Beauties? Oh, yes, rather decent sort of a 
flower. Valuable for their long stems, you know, but 
nothing extraordinary. Come out to my garden, and I’ll 
show you 2 

And you go out to the garden and they show you—show 
you more kinds of roses than you ever imagined existed, 
show you rows and rows of blooms that you never heard of, 
and then apologize because the climatic conditions, at 
this particular time, have worked unfavorably on some 
of the choicest specimens. 
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The City of Rosiest Roses 


VERYBODY in Portland raises roses. It isa city fad. 
They have rose clubs, and rose societies, and rose ex- 
hibitions, and rose days. As you walk along the residence 
streets, the perfume from the gardens reaches you. On 
every lawn roses of every color nod to you. The men 
wear buds in their buttonholes. The women fasten great 
bunches in their belts. It is the Rose City. 

The climate suits their culture. They have roses all the 

year around. The rose shows are features of the life. 
For weeks before the exhibitions they watch and nurse 
their choice ones, as if they were children, putting 
shelters over them if the sun is too hot, and finally, 
when the day for the show comes, bringing enormous 
bunches to lay before the judges. A few days after the 
exposition opened, two years ago, they had Rose Day. 
It was in June and the roses were at their prettiest. 
They piled in one great heap that day more than half 
a million roses, of all kinds and all colors. It was the 
most marvelous exhibit of the entire show. Half a 
million roses, you love-lorn youths, who mortgage your 
future to get half a dozen once a week! 

And crawfish! Portland is the home of the crawfish, 
the original abiding place; all others spurious and mere 
imitations. To be sure, they make a crawfish bisque 
in New Orleans that has attained some celebrity, and 
at one or two other points they manhandle him in an 
amateur sort of a way. They treat crawfish with lov- 
ing kindness in Portland, treat them as friends and 
brethren, and eat them as universally as they grow 
roses, which means that everybody eats them. 

The crawfish resembles a lobster that had to be 
raised in an incubator. Itis not a prepossessing shell- 
fish, lacking the frank, open countenance of the oyster 
and the calm dignity of the clam. It is a jolly little 
affair, with apparently no other aim in life than to be 
enjoyed in death. ‘‘Had any crawfish yet?” the 
Portlander asks the visitor. 

“No; what are crawfish?” 


Editor’s Note— This is the fourth and last of a series of papers 
by Mr. Blythe on the struggle for supremacy among the Pacific 
Coast cities. 
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The Business-Heart of Oregon 


“What are crawfish? Great Heavens, you do come 
from back East, don’t you? Why, crawfish is the dis- 
tinctive dish of Portland. Better go and get some.” 

So you go. It doesn’t make much difference where, for 
they sell crawfish on about every corner; but there are 
one or two emporiums where they make a specialty of 
the toothsome crustacean, as Vice-President Fairbanks 
would say, and you get into one of those. 

The waiter doesn’t ask you what you want. 
““How many?” 

“‘How many have you got?” 

Then he stares at you superciliously, for he knows you 
are a crawfish stranger, and asks again: ‘‘How many?” 

You are helpless. For all you know a crawfish may be 
as big as a Dungeness crab, and you remember the time in 
Seattle when the Honorable Jacob Beidler, of Ohio, 
ordered a dozen of those, being hungry, and it took three 
waiters to freight them in. 

““How many do they usually order?” you ask. 

By this time the waiter’s superciliousness has turned 
to scorn. You are so much of a tenderfoot that it scarcely 
pays to bother with you. 

“Some,” he says, ‘‘order twelve, and some eats two 
dozen. An order is six.” 

“Bring me six.” 

He comes in presently, with six condensed lobsters, the 
biggest glass of water you ever saw and a towel. He puts 
these on the table in front of you and backs away. 

You feel your utter incapacity. How do you go at 
them? Thereisno nut-cracker to break the shells, and what 
under the shining sun is the pail of water in the enormous 
glass for? After you have gingerly picked up a crawfish 
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“Break it with 3 
fingers,” he says; 
watch out for the 
man.” 

“The dead man?” ¥ 
jump up, frightened, 

Then he laboriou 
plains that the littk 
thread you observe 
ning through the lu 
meat you extract 
crawfish’s tail, er y 
have shelled it, j 
“‘dead man.” If you 
it you are likely to h 
ptomaine poisoning 
shows you how to ¢ 
out. You mess aro 
with the first six be} 
you get the hang of 
if you are reasona 
pert with your fin 
are a journeyman 
time the platter is ¢ 

Then you begin to 
your lips and taste. 
mechanical operations have hitherto attracted yo 
attention. ‘‘Tastes like sauterne,” you say. 

“Yes,” your wise friend tells you. ‘‘They are ste 
sauterne.”’ 

“‘And pepper?” 

“Exactly; they put red pepper in the sauterne.” 

The second six you enjoy, and, after that, you a 
crawfish-eater. f 

There is still a problem remaining. What shall 
with the massive glass and the pail of water it conta 
You look around the room. Then it dawns on yo 
water and towel are for bathing purposes. You hay 
cracking the crawfish with your fingers, you rem 
So you take your bath and pay your check. Yo 
eaten Portland’s chef-d’ceuvre. J 
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Once in a While it Rains 


ASTING up thus far for Portland, we have supe 
in roses and in crawfish. That is not all. Po 
excels in another particular. Should you feel the n 
little rain, you can always find it. There is none 
arid dryness—found elsewhere on the coast—that tu 
the trees to a rusty gray and makes dust that flies in 
every time the wind blows. You can be reasonab 
tain your furniture will not check or your roses die b 
there is not enough moisture. Nor will it be necess 
sprinkle the lawn every night to maintain even a dee 
pretense of turf. It is quite likely it will rain nearly 
day. Some days it will rain all day. 
Still, that doesn’t bother Portland. They are a 
more veracious than the Seattle people, who admit tl 
have a “‘little rain” up there on the Puget Sound. 
real Portlander, aiming to give you the facts, wi 
Portland has ‘‘some rain.” That is true. It ¢ 
have some rain, and thensome. It isn’t a disag 
rain in most seasons of the year. It is a nice, g 
friendly sort of a rain that drops in casually just. 
that things are going all right and quits wh 
satisfied the foliage has enough of a bath. The 
is like a beautiful house with a leaky roof. 

Envious folks along the coast speak of P 
people as Web Feet. That isnot true. Men w 
lived in Portland all their lives insist there isn’t : 
foot in the place, except on the ducks. And, s 
the rain is concerned, it is all a part of the 
scheme. Nobody minds it. Unless the down 
particularly heavy the real Portland people stro 
careless of what is happening. However, it ra 
fact, it may be said it generally rains in Po 
cept when it isn’t raining. 

But, as the Portland people observe, it is g 
the vegetation. Portland is always green and 
beautiful. It is a city of detached houses, s 
by flowerbeds and great trees that look as if it 
always spring. The lawns are vivid. The hi 
surround the city form a semicircle of verdure that 
relieved by the snow-capped mountains farther bat 
A drive up to Portland Heights and a look over the ¢ 
below and the mountains above would make a poet 
of any man, especially if he had a Portlander along 
explain, for all Portland people are poets them 
when it comes to enumerating the charms of thei 


They do it in sonorous blank verse, filled with happy 
similes and local color and sprinkled with that most 
favored of phrases, ‘‘finest in the world.” 

They are all boomers. Everybody in Portland is for 
Portland so hard that the town seems like a mass- 
meeting all the time with all the speakers saying a few 
words for the place. If you stop a citizen on the street 
and ask him the way to the Oregonian office, he will 
tell you most courteously, and then, ten to one, will 
hand you a leaflet that shows the advantages of Port- 
Jand as a place to live in, to do business in, to work 
jn or, if worst comes to worst, to die in. The city is 
energetic and wide-awake. It does things. 

Take that instance of an exposition. There have 
been expositions since the Portland one, and there were 
several before. All of the others were predicated on 
the proposition that they would pay well those who 
invested inthe stock. Since the holding of expositions 
became an industry, aided and abetted by the Govern- 
ment, because Congress hasn’t the nerve to stop 
giving them money, there has been but one exposition 
that went through without a fluke, that was ready 
when the gates were opened and that showed a profit 
after the gates were finally closed. The Portland 
exposition was made in Portland, and was carried on 
by Portland men. It was pretty, compactand excellent 
so far as it went. That is not all. The people who 
invested in the stock of the exposition not only got 
their money back, but were paid a large dividend. 
Portland put up a mark in exposition-giving for all 
the country to shoot at and, from present indications, 
nobody will hit that mark for some time. 

It is obvious that a body of men who can do a hitherto 
impossible thing of this kind can do other things. It is 
obvious, also, that the public spirit that made the exposi- 
tion a success, and the good management— due, of course, 
largely to Mr. Goode, who is dead, and who was one of 
Portland’s most capable citizens—can do as much for 
Portland as they did for the show. That is what is being 
accomplished. They have a commercial club that is 
organized to boost Portland and that reaches out into the 
surrounding territory to bring business to the city. ‘‘Get 
business!’’ is the battle-cry. They tell you of the wonder- 
ful growth in population, of the increase in real-estate 
values, of the improvements going on and contemplated, 
‘of the miraculous expansion of trade in every branch, and 
they are so insistent and so enthusiastic about it that 
their fanaticism becomes infectious, and you find yourself 
cheering for the city before you have been there half a day. 


What Portland’s Growth is Based On 


bey hand you facts that are as convincing as they are 
astonishing. Portland, they assure you, is one hun- 
‘dred and twenty miles from the ocean on the Willamette 
River, twelve miles above the confluence with the Colum- 
‘bia. It has the largest fresh-water harbor on the Pacific 
Coast, and to its wharves come the great freight steamers 
‘of all the world, to take to the Orient the produce of the 
vast and fertile country that is tributary to the city. 
_They show you that the Columbia River gorge is the only 
‘way trains can reach the coast on a down grade and that 
Portland is at the centre; the confluence of the Willamette 
‘and Columbia. There is a regular and extensive water 
communication with most of the State of Washington, 
with many cities in Oregon, including Astoria, the Dalles, 
Corvallis and Dayton, with Lewiston, in Idaho, with the 
Pacific Coast, Puget Sound and with the principal ports of 
Central and South America, Japan, China and Siberia. 
_ The marvelous forests of the country back of Portland 
contribute to her prosperity and make her commerce 
astounding in its volume of lumber handled and exported. 
-Portland’s mills will cut, in round numbers, this year 
\approximately seven hundred and fifty million feet of 
lumber, which is a pile of boards that will give any person 


Roses and Cottages. There are Many Miles of Roses Like 
These in and About Portland 
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A Rose-Tree Walk 


pause, especially if that person has made a foray into the 
lumber market recently. Of this tremendous quantity of 
lumber, Portland exports a large amount to the Far East, 
and sends hundreds of cargoes to coast points. The rail 
shipments are enormous, also. The city is the largest 
lumber-distributing point in the world. 

Lumber is not the only string to Portland’s bow, for 
the city has grown to be one of the great wheat-distribu- 
ting points, also. It ships more wheat and flour than all the 
other cities on the Pacific Coast combined. At her docks 
the great vessels take on wheat and flour for Liverpool, 
Hongkong, Manila, Central and South America, Vladivos- 
tok and Australia. Most of the wheat raised in Oregon, 
Idaho and Eastern Washington comes to Portland. Statis- 


tics in bushels for 1907 are not yet obtainable, for at the. 


time this article is being written the wheat is not all in; 
but, each year, the commerce grows until Portland is now 
the third wheat-shipping city in the world. 

When you have assimilated this information the 
Portland people show you a few other things that cause 
you to consider carefully any claims the other cities of the 
coast may have for the mastery of the Pacific. They show 
you that Portland is second in wholesale trade on the 
coast, and first in the distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments; that its death rate is but 9.5 a thousand; that it 
has more than two hundred miles of interurban electric 
lines; that it is the northwestern terminus of the Southern 
Pacific, the coast terminus of the Union Pacific, the termi- 
nus of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s 
land and water lines; that one hundred and twenty million 
dollars of new construction and betterments of the lines 
converging there are now in process of construction; and 
then, after you are dumb and dazed by this catalogue of 
prosperity, will come the climax—the grand, spectacular, 
set piece with which the exhibition is concluded. 

‘‘Portland,”’ you will be told, ‘‘is growing more rapidly 
than any other city in the United States.” 

‘“Oh, no,” you say, ‘‘that cannot be so.” 

That is what the Portland boomer is waiting for. He 
takes from his pocket the compilation of the Construction 

News for the year 1906, and shows you the figures. 

There they are. Portland, last year, gained three 

hundred and nine per cent. in the construction of new 

buildings, and the nearest competitors were Tacoma, 
which gained one hundred and eleven per cent., and 

Duluth, which gained one hundred and ten per cent., 

while a number of other cities lost. 

Of course, the total growth for 1907 will not be 
known until the year ends, but you are assured 
there is more building in progress this year than 
there was last, and after you look around a bit you 
will believe that, for you see new buildings going 
up everywhere. This means that in 1906 Portland 
built two hundred and seventy-eight new buildings 
at a cost of $1,087,769, over two hundred and thir- 
teen buildings in 1905 at a cost of $267,106. 

The city is well built, compact, clean and attract- 
ive. The streets are wide and excellently paved. 
The public buildings are ample and substantial, 
and there are many business blocks that compare 
favorably with any similar structures anywhere. 
The water, clear and pure and cold, comes from a 
stream thirty miles away that rises on Mount Hood. 
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The residences are distinctive, the shopping districts 
animated and the lawns and flowers are glorious. 

As soon as you get to the city you hear of Hood 
River Valley fruit. Many Portlanders have fruit farms 
up in the hills that they carry on as side lines. They 
raise apples, strawberries, plums, peaches, grapes, 
pears and cherries, and they exploit the virtues of 
their produce to all who will listen. 

“Strawberries?” they say. ‘‘Pshaw, you never had 
any strawberries. I’ll send you some to-morrow.” 

To-morrow comes and with it the strawberries. I 
saw some as big as apples. I don’t dare say how few 
it took to make a quart. Maybe it was one and a 
half, perhaps two and a half. Anyhow, they were the 
biggest things in strawberries I had ever seen, and the 
wonder of it was they tasted like strawberries, juicy 
and delicious. They tell you, too, how their apples go 
to all the crowned heads of Europe, how their prunes 
are on every boarding-house table, and how it is pos- 
sible for a2 man who has enough money to get a 
foothold on any of the land there to arrive at affluence 
in a few years by setting out fruit and working now 
and then on the patch. 

They are long on scenery, too. The city is built on 
sloping ground, with the river running through the 
middle, almost. On one side there is a range of hills, 
so green they look as if they were painted. These are 
about one thousand feet high. Then looking off over 
the hills the Cascade Mountains can be seen and, when 
it is not rainy or foggy, the snow-capped peaks of 
Mount Hood, Mount Ranier, Mount Adams and 
Mount St. Helen’s. ‘‘Look at those,’ says the Port- 
land man, with a comprehensive sweep of the hand; 
‘‘where on the face of the earth can you find any 
scenery to beat that? And here you are, looking at it 

from the porch of a modern hotel.” 

There isn’t any particular answer to that sort of an 
exordium, for, although there are plenty of. cities in the 
West where the mountains can be seen, there is no city that 
has the beautiful setting Portland has. All in all, with her 
flowers, her rose gardens, her green trees and greener lawns, 
her mountains, and her sparkling river, the city is as pretty 
as a painted one. 


A Four-Cornered Struggle for Trade 


IFE in Portland is reasonably strenuous—that is to say, 
while the business men hustle commendably in busi- 
ness hours, they take time to have fun, also. They use an 
hour for luncheon and they knock off early enough in the 
evening to have a few minutes together before they go to 
dinner. 

They are all proud of Portland and much interested 
in her welfare, but they can think of something else besides 
Portland —provided no strangers are present. 

When one takes a rapid review of the city and discovers 
that the population in 1880 was but 17,577 the predictions 
for the future are easy to make. The population now 
cannot be far from 175,000 and the growth is rapid. 
Inasmuch as the manufacturing is expanding as rapidly as 
the population, and the commercial organizations of the 
town are striving for but one thing—the increase in the 
business of the city—and working together admirably, 
there is no doubt that Portland will dispute vigorously 
with Seattle and Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
control of the trade with the Orient that is so much de- 
sired. 

So, in the coming fight for the mastery of the Pacific, 
Portland must be reckoned with—Portland, with ha 
rain, her roses and her crawfish. 

“Aw, break off the claws. Never mind your hands. 
You can wash them afterward. And that little lump of 
meat in the tail is the sweetest part of it. But look out 
for the dead man!” 

Look out for the dead man! Good advice, but useful 
only in the crawfish palaces, for the rest of Portland is 
alive, joyously, exuberantly alive. 


A Group of Sailing Vessels in Portland Harbor 
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Richard Mansfield 


Cae used to discuss whether or not Mansfield was 
the best American actor, as though that were the im- 
portant fact about him; but however that question is 
answered now is quite immaterial. His death impover- 
ishes the stage as that of no other actor would. He de- 
lighted to think, and understood that delight in others. 
What he did was always interesting, and to consider what 
he would do next was an interest in itself. Often there 
was more intellectual stimulus in merely reading his an- 
nouncements for the season than in the ordinary play. It 
was not by chance that he pioneered the Shaw drama — 
which finally demonstrated to more commercial managers 
that the number of people who will go to a theatre to have 
their brains titillated, while less than the number who 
insist upon an emotional appeal, is still very large. 

As an actor Mansfield consistently followed his highest 
interests, constantly sought to produce something worthy. 
Side by side with him, at times, histrionic talents which 
may have been equal to his were squandered on the sorriest 
rubbish because it would pay. The stage can ill spare 
Richard Mansfield. 


The Theatrical Ultima Thule 


Bae Cinderella come into her own, and be of good 
cheer! No longer does Vaudeville humbly inhabit the 
cast-off houses of the drama, and exhibit at ‘‘ten, twenty, 
thirty,” with hats worn and smoking permitted in the 
gallery. You find her in the very newest, gaudiest, most 
especially constructed theatre, at a dollar and a half for 
the best seats, and not enough to go around. 

Watch, now, the little five-cent theatre with its motion- 
pictures —which is to vaudeville what that once was to the 
legitimate. There is no waiting, no delay, as the gentle- 
manly barker assures you. Drop in any time, take your 
nickel’s worth of amusement, and drop out. This is even 
better than vaudeville. We expect soon to hear that they 
are tearing down the Times Building in New York and the 
Palmer House in Chicago in order to erect truly palatial 
motion-picture theatres, where the price will be two dol- 
lars, and one must apply a week in advance to get seats. A 
generation hence the biography of a great prima donna 
will say: ‘‘Her matchless voice having been developed to 
perfection by several years in grand opera, she was called 
to the vaudeville stage. Here her success was so over- 
whelming that, after only two seasons, she secured an 
engagement to sing the interludes at motion-picture shows 
— a height never before reached by one of her years.”’ Or, 
of an actor: ‘‘Graduating from vaudeville at forty-two, he 
triumphantly completed his artistic career by posing for 
moving pictures. It is sufficient to say that, during the 
last eight years of his life, he never posed for any réle less 
important than that of the Cabman. He frequently dined 
at the White House, and the Emperor of Japan gave hima 
gold soup-tureen.”’ 

Such is the success of histrionic art when proffered in 
convenient doses, to be taken at ease. 


Mr. Rockefeller at Ninety-three 


We REJOICE in the declaration of his family physician 
that John D. Rockefeller should live for at least 
twenty-five years more. Aside from the inspiring example 
offered by Mr. Rockefeller’s indomitable mental and 
physical activity and by an optimism which refuses to be 
soured, even when presented with a judicial lemon in the 
shape of a twenty-nine-million-dollar fine, there is implied 
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by this prophecy of a quarter of a century of continued 
enjoyment of life, a change of front on the part of Mr. 
Rockefeller which cannot be without important educa- 
tional advantages to the country at large, to say nothing 
of possible material benefits to Mr. Rockefeller’s contem- 
poraries. 

These facts, we must believe, are obvious to no one else 
as to Mr. Rockefeller himself. In the sixty-eight years in 
which he has stored up vitality by vigorous and whole- 
souled application to the particular game in hand, what- 
ever it might be—whether gobbling little oil gushers or 
whacking the golf ball—he has learned that to know what 
is going to happen just a little before any one else knows 
it is the secret of human happiness—conceding human 
happiness to be synonymous with the fulfillment of one’s 
wishes. So he has taught himself to be a good guesser. 

That being so, it is patent that, in imagination, at least, 
Mr. Rockefeller already lives and plans years ahead of the 
rest of us, and for the sake of pride in himself as a guesser, 
if forno other reason, is already preparing fora triumphal 
emergence from conditions against which the policies and 
methods he has employed during the past twenty-five 
years would avail him little, if anything. 

Whatever Mr. Rockefeller’s private views of the equities 
in the case of the People versus the Corporations, his 
public attitude in the years to come, as has been shown by 
his attitude in the years that_are passed, will be to make 
use of the laws, rather than to combat them. Whether or 
not the decision of Judge Landis be made abortive or the 
fine reduced, Mr. Rockefeller must see in the fact that such 
a decision has been rendered a state of the public mind 
toward the broad question of the trusts which will not 
be quiescent until more equitable relations between the 
Corporations and the People are established by laws which 
can be, and are, enforced. 

As a man of rare good sense, then, Mr. Rockefeller is 
more than likely to adjust himself to the new arrangement 
according to that same philosophy of life which is largely 
responsible for his physical vigor to-day and which lends 
to his behavior at least the appearance of good grace. 


A Tax Pointer 


- hS assessed value of land alone, exclusive of improve- 

ments, in the city of New York is greater than the 
assessed value of all the real estate, improvements in- 
cluded, in the State of Pennsylvania, and nearly twice as 
great as the value of all the real estate, improvements in- 
cluded, in the State of New York outside of the city. The 
assessed valuation of land for six square miles of Manhattan 
in the neighborhood of Central Park is greater than the 
assessed value of all the real estate in the State of 
Missouri.”’ 

So says the president of the New York City tax board 
in his latest report; and we earnestly commend the state- 
ment to the consideration of all those persons, whether 
official or lay, who are studying the troublesome subject 
of taxation. 

The city of New York created every dollar of that 
enormous value. The share that any individual real- 
estate owner had in its creation is relatively very much 
smaller. And, while the city is creating this vast wealth 
for individuals, it is anxiously seeking money to pay its 
running expenses. Try to imagine a man who produces 
a million dollars a week and has to borrow money to buy 
flour and bacon. 

Various expedients to recover for the people who 
actually make it some share of this immense increment 
have been suggested, and even tentatively practiced—as 
in levying a graduated percentage tax upon the increase 
in value between each recorded transfer. In nearly every 
American city tax experts toil over schemes—mostly im- 
practicable—to uncover tax-dodging personal property or 
get a few thousand more out of dog licenses, and will not 
look at this gold mine of realty increment. 


Financial Inadvertence 


WE REGRET to hear that the New York traction 
system is to be reorganized. We judge that it must 
tend to alarm innocent investors in the four hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars of securities which the 
system has issued. 

There is a large amount of underlying street railroad 
stock, solemnly guaranteed to pay seven per cent. yearly 
dividends, and doubtless extensively purchased by inno- 
cent investors on the strength of that guaranty. But the 
seven per cent., it is said, was a sort of inadvertence. The 
gentleman who fixed that figure—before selling —guessed 
wrong. It ought to be only five per cent., or four. Sim- 
ilarly, it is discovered, by careful afterthought, that the 
four hundred and seventy-five millions of securities are too 
many by a hundred million or so. 

So the innocent investor, according to the Street, must 
expect soon to be addressed by a reorganization committee 
to the following effect: ‘‘We find that the capitalization 
was quite erroneous. There isn’t actually any seven per 
cent. or any four hundred and seventy-five millions, those 
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numbers having been inserted inadvertently. Therefore 
we must wipe the slate and figure again. Kindly send in j 
your securities, and, in due time, we will forward you so 
others, which, we hope, will have some substantial relation. 
ship to the values which they purport to bear—but on tha , 
point, of course, you must take your chances. To err is 
human.” 
Far be it from us to suggest that the traction gentlemen 
would willfully do anything that tended to the commissior 
of the unpardonable sin of alarming innocent investors. 
They must see, however, that persons who bought g 
seven per cent. that turns out to be only a five or four pel 
cent., who took a share in a four-hundred-and-sevent 
five-million-dollar pot which turns out to be only three 
hundred million, may reasonably feel somewhat annoye¢ 
if not actually alarmed. If the protests are too strenu- 
ous, they can, of course, blame it upon the heinous courses 
of the Administration. 


Our Naval Plans 


4 pete prevailing view seems to be that in sending a 
mighty battle fleet to the Pacific Coast and thence, 
possibly, around the world our purpose is the entirely 
peaceful one of impressing foreign minds with the fact that 
nobody can lick us. We desire friendly relations with 
Japan, but wish that amiable kingdom to make no mis- 
take concerning our ability to knock her into a cocked hat, 
Having the kindest regard for Italy, say, it is important 
she should comprehend, from an impressive object-lesson 
that she would stand no show whatever against us on the 
sea. Even in England, lapse of time and multiplying com- 
mercial ties may have dimmed recollections of ’76 and 
1812, and we should set the beloved mother country 0 
cogitating upon the events immediately following those 
dates. 
Such appears to be a fair consensus of opinion concern 
ing our naval plans. 
High authorities say a powerful navy is the strongest 
guaranty of peace. It follows logically that, to exhibit the 
navy under foreign eyes and noses, makes the guaranty 
more binding. Suppose Germany entertained a notion 
that we were faking about the strength of our navy. 
According to the doctrine that peace is preserved by aie 
paredness for war, that astute nation would promptly pick ; 
a quarrel and attack us. Hence we ought to send our _ 
warships where Germany can see them—flying the peace- 
inspiring motto, ‘‘40—count ’em—40!” : | 
A high degree of cockiness is said to be necessary in a 
truly great nation; but, sometimes, we doubt it. Carl | 
Schurz’s description of the rebel soldiers who deserted to 
the Union camp at Chattanooga merely because they were — 
cold and starving—with only the vaguest notions as to 
why they left home to tramp with naked feet and famished _ 
bodies, be maimed and killed, except that it was a “rich” 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight’’—is the essential — 
picture of war in all times. With rare exceptions it has — 
been the great man’s war and the} | xr man’s woe. e 
To read any true account of wa. makes one so very 
peaceful that he would promptly hit with a brick whoever | 
dares discuss that subject in mere glib terms. a 


An Express Statement 4 


PREG Thomas C. Platt, moved thereunto by — 
protesting stockholders, has made a statement of the 
business of the United States Express Company. It is — 
very interesting reading. ‘‘The company’s capital,” sa 
Mr. Platt, is ‘‘of the nominal par value of ten million dol- 
lars; but no such sum was ever subscribed.’”’ And farthelll 
on: ‘‘From time to time, the company has saved out of its 
net earnings, over and above its dividends, until it has 
accumulated property amounting to $9,622,803.” Thisis — 
the exact amount of its net assets at the present time—all 
saved out of earnings, over and above dividends. One-half 
of these assets, says the president, were accumulated since 
April, 1901. During those six years the company has paid 
$2,400,000 in dividends, and accumulated surplus to the — 
extent of $4,800,000. Hence its average net profit has 
been $1,200,000 per annum. 

In 1887 the company bought out the Baltimore and 
Ohio Express Company. ‘‘What was purchased,” ob-_ 
serves Mr. Platt, ‘‘ was, in effect, the privilege of transacting 
the express business over the lines of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and other lines for thirty years.” And for 
this privilege Mr. Platt’s company paid $2,500,000 and a 
percentage of net earnings. The accountants consider the 
unexpired term of this exclusive contract worth $1,016,667. — 
If any one doubts that it is worth that much, let him send 
an express package over the Baltimore and Ohio lines. 

In its exclusive contracts with other railroad lines, the 
consideration paid by the express company consists of a 
percentage of the earnings of the business. It goes without — 
saying that the railroads find this percentage ample com- 
pensation to them for the transportation service which 
they render. Unless a large part of the remaining profits, 
absorbed by the express company, are just plain graft, we 
are unable to comprehend them. 
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About the New Mr. PerKins 
| 

well-built man, clad in gray or blue, walk briskly 
up the white steps that lead to the offices of J. P. 
organ & Co. at Broad and Wall Streets. His eyes are 
var and brown, his jaw is firm, and, although the wrinkles 
lve crept up to his forehead, there is almost an air of 
ianty youth about him. For this is the new George W. 
rkins, emerged from the turmoil and stress of insurance 
vestigation, now come to his financial own again, and 
ture in his place as the most remarkable young man in 
all Street. Many things happened to him during those 
0 years of travail, none more remarkable than the dis- 
very that he had a voice for publication. He is now the 
icial spokesman for the great house which for decades 
s been the very hub of the world of finance. 
For years Mr. Perkins labored under the handicap of 
ing called a Boy Wonder. He did amazing things, and 
2 world said: ‘‘Marvelous, and for one so young!” 
though he is forty-five, Wall Street still calls him a 
‘oung man,” and always will. His real career might 
tly be called an epic of increasing salary, because, 
ten it comes to salary, he holds the world’s championship 
ord. At sixteen he was a clerk in a life-insurance office 
iking six dollars a week. At twenty he was an agent 
iking $2500 a year. He had a persuasive way, and it 
4s said of him that he could make a mummy take out a 
jlicy. When he was twenty-six his salary was $15,000 a 
ar, and in three years it had grown to $25,000. He had 
ircely passed thirty when he was a third vice-president 
the New York Life Insurance Company with a yearly 
some of $75,000. Then it was that he heard the siren 
lof Wall Street, for at thirty-nine he was made a partner 
J. P. Morgan, one of the golden goals toward which the 
juth of Wall Street had strained. But he still kept the 
‘surance presidency, and his financial straddle of those 
0 jobs came near being his undoing. But that is another 
Ke which a merciful past now shuts out. 

Somebody once said of Mr. Perkins that he was a human 
(sh register constantly pounding out money. When he 
‘is debating about going into Wall Street, President 
2Kinley, who was a close personal friend, said to him: 
“Don’t go into Wall Street. They will break your heart 
wn there.” 

When cynical Wall Street heard of this remark it 
ined and said: 
“Tt is more likely to break your bank-account.”’ But it 
In’t. To-day Mr. Perkins is a real power among the 
wers that be. Behind his remarkable rise is a wonder- 
wy of dazzling success, the product of an astonishing 
nius for organization. I asked him the other day what 
le he had laid down for the working out of his career, and 
replied : 

“Simply this, I keep busy all the time.’ 

He is a bundle of nervous energy. He works on his feet. 
talking, dictating, arguing, he paces feverishly up and 


Ni EARLY every business morning you can see a lithe, 
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to be his father. 
Trust. You see, he has always had a weakness for trust finance. 
a beautiful country home at Riverdale, which is just beyond Yonkers. 
has astable of fine blooded horses, for he takes great pleasure in riding and driving. 
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down. Yetinrepose you might take him 
for a mild-mannered, amiable college undergraduate. 


He has no private office, but sits at a roll-top desk in a long, 
high-ceiled room that is separated by a glass partition from the corner 
where J. P. Morgan for years dictated financial terms to a whole world. From his 
chair he can see both Broad and Wall Streets. 
Exchange falls across his floor and the din of the great financial highway reaches 
He is director or trustee in fifteen different institutions, ranging from 
Vassar College to the giant United States Steel Corporation, mother of trusts, of 
whose finance committee he is chairman. 
of the big game, H. H. Rogers, H. C. Frick, George F. Baker, the banker, and 
Henry Phipps, the master manufacturer. 


Jim Hill’s New Story 


eee. J. HILL dropped into Wall Street the other day with his usual cargo of 
horse sense and a new story. The story was told in response to a query by 
a friend on the market and money conditions, and here it is: 

An old prospector in Nevada owned a couple of claims that he wanted to sell. 
A prospective buyer came along, inspected them and said that they looked good 
to him. But the old prospector wanted fifty thousand dollars for the claims, 
which was more than the stranger would pay. The visitor remained on the scene. 
He ate the old man’s fried bacon and /rijoles and slept in a corner of his shack. 
On the fourth day he said he had to go, although he had not succeeded in 


getting the miner to reduce his price one dollar. As he 
was mounting his horse he made a final trial, for he said: 

“Now, on the square, what’s your bottom figure?” 

“Wal,” said the old man, ‘‘that depends on what kind 
of money you mean.” 

“What kind of money?” asked the buyer. 
many kinds of money are there?” 

“‘Tt’s like this,’ was the reply. ‘‘I like you and I'll do 
business with you. You can have the claims for $49,000 
if you take them on bond and option. If you want them 
for cash you can take them for fifteen dollars’ worth of 
canned goods.” 
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Fun and Frolic on’Change 


tess daily life of the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange is not all grind and trade. There are lighter 
moments. Sometimes the spirit of fun rules that seething 
‘‘Floor” where the ticker is fed with the fateful marks 
that spell ruin or fortune. In the old days it was the 
custom to haze every new member. The grilling they got 
was as swift as the initiation of a college fraternity. One 
of the favorite stunts was to strip the novice of his 
clothes. 

Once a certain broker who was about to become a new 
member decided to foil the hazers. He got a new suit of 
clothes, but had the various sections of it stitched together 
so that they would readily come apart at the slightest pull. 
It appears that the members of the Exchange heard of his 
little scheme, so when he appeared on the floor the first 
day he was not molested. The following day he came 
down jauntily in a new suit and boasting that he had 
escaped the usual initiation. But his colleagues were lay- 
ing for him and they sent him home in rags. 


The Money Hings of To-morrow 


VERY once in a while Wall Street stops chasing the 
dollar for a minute and asks itself the question: 
‘“‘Who will be the kings of to-morrow?” It is indeed a 
pertinent question. The figure of J. P. Morgan is fading 
from the market-place; H. H. Rogers is slipping on to 
‘Pier Seventy”; Jacob Schiff is merging into old age, and 
although John D. Rockefeller claims to have a new lease on 
life, there must be an inevitable succession in the steward- 
ship of Standard Oil. 

The heirship is not widely scattered. Some promising 
young men are training for the big Wall Street stakes. 
Chief among them is J. P. Morgan, Jr., or ‘‘ Young J. P.,”’ 
as he is called in the Street. He isan unmistakable chip of 
the old financial block. He is deep-chested, with keen, 
gray eyes and a manner very much like his father, whose 
vast interests are slowly descending to his shoulders. He 
has the Morgan taste for books and pictures and has a big 
library of his own. 

Henry H. Rogers has an heir in ‘‘H. H., Jr.,”’ as he is 
called at 26 Broadway, the home of the Standard Oil. He 
has an important position in the oil business, is a director 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company, and is slowly 
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Here he ‘‘sits in’? with the masters 


Some of them are almost old enough 
He is also chairman of the finance committee of the Harvester 
Mr. Perkins has 
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making himself an understudy in the many interests with 
which the elder Rogers is entangled. 

Young John D. Rockefeller has not set the Street on 
fire. But they say he got a characteristic family start. 
When he was a boy his father set him to digging fence holes 
about the parental estate near Cleveland, and for this work 
he got a few dollars. The frugal father told him not to be 
reckless with the money and advised him to put it into 
bank. The boy kept on saving money. His father gave 
him a tip on aninvestment. Ina few years he had $10,000. 

“You'll do,” the elder Rockefeller is reported to have 
said when he found out how much the boy had. Young 
John D.’s principal occupation now is to dodge Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers who want to extend 
fraternal greetings. 

James Stillman has a son in the directorate of the 
National City Bank. He will inherit a big responsibility 
and it looks as if he will make good. Mortimer Schiff is 
another one of the young sons of the great who was born 
to the purple of Wall Street leadership. He has been under 
E. H. Harriman’s wing since he came out, and that means 
that heisinright. One of the youngest and sturdiest of the 
coming men is Louis Hill, who not long ago succeeded his 
father, James J. Hill, as president of the Great Northern 
Railroad. He has risen from the ranks and is as much 
a self-made man as circumstances have permitted. He 
began by carrying a rod for a railroad construction gang. 


How Vanderlip Got His Start 


jee the city traveling public loves a strap-hanger, 
because it has a fellow-feeling for him. This is why 
the story of how Frank Vanderlip, the banker, got his 
start has an almost universal appeal. It happened when 
Vanderlip was a reporter on a Chicago newspaper and 
writing financial news. The traction situation then, as 
now, was almost impossible. Charles T. Yerkes was 
traction dictator and the stockholders and the public 
never had a word to say in the conduct of the roads. Nor 
could they get any definite idea of the financial condition 
of the properties. 

The time for the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the principal road came along. At all the meetings Mr. 
Yerkes had rattled off the reports in the usual undecipher- 
able corporation way and no one knew what was doing. 
So Vanderlip planned a coup. He bought a share of stock 
which admitted him to the meeting. He had been a 
stenographer before he became a newspaperman. When 
Mr. Yerkes sailed into his breezy explanation of finances 
the young reporter took down everything he said. Mr. 
Yerkes used one striking phrase, and it was this: 

“The passengers who have seats pay the operating 
expenses, but the strap-hangers pay your dividends.” 

The next day this sentence topped Vanderlip’s account 
of the meeting. It aroused a storm of discussion, for it 
laid bare some of the traction methods. Also, it got Van- 
derlip a raise in salary and a promotion. 
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THE WORKRINGMAN’S evel 


Noah’s dove flying over the industrial expanse— 
except that she has no ark to fly from and none to 
return to for rest. Any sort of security is far from her. 
Agencies and companies will carry her husband from one 
field of work to another, but they will not transport her nor 
her children. So, in every land from which immigrants 
come to America, and in every part of this country itself, 
sit the wives of the unskilled workmen waiting to be sent 
for. 

Mrs. William Payne, one of these stranded wives, was 
referred to me by the Charity Organization to which she 
had appealed for help. 

“‘No’m, my husband ain’t here—he’s looking for work 
somewhere, I don’t know where. Mebby he’ll come back, 
and mebby he won’t, and I declare I don’t care much if he 
does or not—I’m tired of this, anyway!” 

“Has he left you before?” I asked. 

“Left me! Well, I should think he had! 
times since we was married.” 

““Why does he go?” 

“‘Oh, he loses his job. He’s always losing his job.” 

“What is his work?” 

And then came the common cry of failure: 

“Well, most anything he kin git—he ain’t got no trade. 

“‘T was livin’ in New Hampshire,” she told me. ‘‘Gran- 
ville, it was—and William come down from Newton to 
clerk it in the store. Well, of course, I didn’t know any- 
thing about him, but there’s scarcely any young men there, 
and when he asked me—why, I just married him. But 
we wasn’t hardly married before Mr. Higgins, that kept the 
store, turned him off ’cause he didn’t make change right. 
Well, then he went in with the blacksmith, and he couldn’t 
do that, either—he wa’n’t strong enough; an’ then he 
worked on Mr. Nelson’s farm, an’ he didn’t like that, so he 
left there. William kept thinkin’ he’d get into something 
where he’d make money. He didn’t care so much what the 
work was. He hated everything he did. How did we come 
to Chicago? Well, he couldn’t git a job in Granville any 
more—they’d give him a bad name for quittin’ —so he 
went over to Middleton, where there was work, an’ I come 
when he sent me the money. But he didn’t stay long at 
Middleton, neither. .We went down to Scranton and 
Pittsburg, where I worked in the silk mill to help out, and 
we had to sell the furniture. An’ then we 
went to Cincinnati, where I took boarders, 
and to a lot of other places. 

“William, he left me the first time when 
we was in Grand Rapids, and didn’t come 
back for two weeks, an’ I ’most cried my eyes 
out. But now I don’t care—there ain’t no 
use havin’ a husband that can’t keep his job. 
I’ve worked a lot harder’n if I hadn’t never 
been married at all. Not that I mind workin’ 
—it ain’t that—but it makes me mad, the at 
way he’s always lookin’ for some job that’ ll 
make him more money and not learnin’ the i 
one he’s got. If I got to take care of myself 
an’ the baby anyhow, I ain’t goin’ to have 
him hangin’ round.” 

Mrs. William Payne’s lot was the very com- 

mon lot of the woman whose husband js 
naturally incompetent. He drifted from one 
occupation to another, always looking upon 
work as a necessary evil, having as its sole 
object the earning of money. He wasa natural 
idler, unable to support even himself. Mrs. 
Payne was of a slightly higher grade—there 
was a probability that she would be able to 
provide for herself and her child with only 
intermittent help from charity. 

But this curse of inecompetence—this in- 
ability to do anything well—is not confined 
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The Wife of the UnsKilled 
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to any one class or industrial level. If Mrs. Pulchinsky 
must take in washing because Yakoy Pulchinsky, her man, 
cannot hold his job in the unloading room at the stock- 
yards; if Mrs. Carmina must ‘‘finish” coats at home be- 
cause Guido Carmina is an unsuccessful salesman of little 
plaster saints in the streets; so must Mrs. Jimmie Martin— 
who sits across from you at dinner in a rose-colored picture 
gown—paint dinner-cards eight hours in the day, em- 
broider centrepieces and rent her flat during the summer, 
while she sponges on her second cousin’s wife for three 
months in the country. 

Of course, Jimmie Martin is a gentleman, in the accepted 
sense of the word—that is, he speaks good English, wears 
evening clothes on the proper occasions, can sing a good 
song, tell a good story and make love with precision and 
finesse. But still, Jimmie is of the class of the incompetent. 
Having failed to take his degree in college, he began his 
industrial career as salesman for a gun factory; but, 
though his social qualities gave a certain sort of success, 
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his inaccuracy and his unwillingness to learn made 
advisable for him to resign. Next, he was connected with 
a hardware house; but this, too, seemed to require 
work and definite information, and so he dashed j 
ously into the bicyele business when that fad was at: 
height. To him, the fact that he had no money to meet hi 
immediate bills, and was making no particular effo 
get any, was balanced by the fortune which some happy 
chance was to drop into his lap in the future. Had noi 
gold been discovered in Alaska? Was there not a flood o 
it there for somebody? It was almost the same as th gl 
it were already bulging his own pockets. 

Mrs. Jimmie was in the beginning only a little mor 
responsible than her husband. But processions of dun: 
coming up her front steps, threats of suits and the incon 
venience of not having new clothes when she wanted them 
roused a certain energy in her. At first she tried to co 
what she believed were little faults in Jimmie’s character 
but before long she realized that Jimmie had no particula 
character to correct. Then she tried to economize in | 
housekeeping and to do the work herself. But econom; 
where there is nothing to economize is of little use. Ani 
at last she realized that she must make an income for her 
self. She had always been what is called ‘‘artistic,’ 
Painting with her had been an accomplishment; and soshi 
began to decorate little useless things for the holiday trade 

For years we laughed at Mrs. Jimmie’s erratic way 0 
dressing, and at the amount of time she devoted to th 
cultivation of what seemed her very slight talent, before w 
knew that she helped to support herself, and, in the inter 
vals between jobs, her husband also. At last we learnei 
why she wore picture gowns which would remain in fashio) 
season after season; why she bought all her materials 0) 
the bargain counters; why she took up such fads as vege 
tarianism and showed an unjustified devotion to health 
foods. Of course, whenever Jimmie had a job and was i) 
funds, the housekeeping immediately became lavish 
Mrs. Jimmie returned to her tailor-made clothes; bu 
these periods of prosperity grew more and more rare 
Jimmie became a sort of hanger-on—a big boy, toleré 
in his own house—a person for whom excuses must alway 
be made and on whom it was impossible to count. 

Mrs. Jimmie was nearly forty when a chance came 
her to go upon the stage. She had always had a moderat 
amount of dramatic ability, and a certain beaut 
which still shows well behind the footlights; 
her very moderate success and the small oer 
she is receiving help to tide over the longer an 
longer intervals between Jimmie’s jobs. 

The difference between Mr. and Mrs. Jimmi 
chiefly one of temperament. Both began thei 
industrial life in the unskilled class, but Ji immic 
though he knew that the support of his wife an 
family was upon his shoulders, and though he ha 
an opportunity to become master of some brane 
of industry, has remained unskilled through absc 
lute inability either to understand his own 
tion or to change it if he should see it. His wift 
on the contrary, since the burden of the suppo! 
of the family has been dropped upon her shoulder: 
is gradually forcing herself into the claig ( 
trained workers.. 

For men like William Payne and Jimmie - A 
who are unskilled through natural incompetenc' 
there seems to be no help. Some one must su 
port them—usually their wives; and no one | 
responsible for their condition— ‘not even then 
selves. But for another class—those who al 
unskilled because their education has not fi 
them for any definite occupation—society is ce! 
tainly responsible. 

Daniel Hobson, for instance, who was emp 
by the Neighborhood Improvement Assoall 


to eare for some four blocks of asphalt streets, was not an 
uneducated man. As the law requires, he had spent some 
eight thousand hours in the public school in daily conflict 
with the curriculum, and had been fitted for some abstract, 
probably unexisting or overcrowded, clerical occupation. 
His education had fitted him to be an inferior clerk or a 
third-rate bookkeeper, or something of that sort; but had 
given him command of no trade by which he could possibly 
support himself. He had certainly tried hard to find 
something to do and had worked faithfully at such jobs 
-as he could find, but he had never been taught how to use 
either his hands or his head profitably. He was further 
burdened with an invalid wife, who felt that to have a 
husband who cleaned the streets was a social disgrace. 

“T’d never thought I’d have come to this,’’ she whined 
to me, ‘‘having to wear other folks’ old clothes. My 
mother’d just have died if she’d known it. Oh, yes, I’m 
much obliged to you and the other ladies, but I ain’t used 
to taking things in this way. Mr. Hobson was in a store 
when I married him, and I didn’t think he’d ever come to 
be just a common laborer. Must you be going? Well, I 
don’t wonder. This ain’t no kind of a place to entertain 
callers in; but I’d be pleased to have you come again.” 

It was not a good place to entertain callers—Mrs. 
Hobson was right about that; but only for the reason that 
it was dirty and ill-kept. She was weak and sickly, and not 
even able to make the best use of the little money her 
husband earned—an added burden to poor, discouraged, 
unskilled Daniel Hobson. 

And his lack of skill was clearly due to the mistaken 
training of the public schools. It was a sort of lily-of-the- 
field education, entirely apart from life and livelihood. 
To be sure, we are beginning to see that 
this sort of education is antiquated, and are 
beginning to introduce manual training into 
our public schools. But, even so, the things 
taught in the intermediate grades, the high- 
est through which the average child passes, 
do not fit the thousand Daniel Hobsons to 
become skilled workmen. These are such 
things as cardboard work, paper folding 
and cutting, the construction of geometric 
solids, clay modeling, elementary mechanical 
drawing, sewing, bent-iron work, knife work 
in wood, pyrography, and sometimes cook- 
ing. What, in the name of progress, have 
these things to do with Daniel Hobson? 
They are pleasant accomplishments all, but 
nearly as detached from the earth as the 
stars. 

And since this public-school education 
takes much time and does not insurea living, 
it is not surprising that men like John Quinn, 
ticket-chopper on the elevated road in New 
York, have persistently preferred the edu- 
cation of the streets. 

He is a jovial, good-natured Irishman, 
who has knocked about the world in many 
countries, ‘‘for to admire, and for to see,” 
but never to his own industrial advantage. 
As a boy he had been messenger, general 
office boy, errand boy, in place after place, 
and has never learned even the rudiments 
of a trade. To him, as to William Payne, 
work is nota pleasure, but a necessary evil. 

John Quinn has a sort of obvious good looks, and 
always smiles up into the faces of the women who 
drop their tickets into his little box with the air of just 

having kissed the Blarney Stone. It is his idea that all 
women who look at him fall in love with him. He has 
many tales to tell of girls who have made themselves un- 
happy on his account, and the fact that at forty-eight he 
had been able to marry a young and pretty wife seems 
to confirm his boasting. Mrs. Quinn sits quietly at the 
table while he tells his adventures, apparently taking 
great delight in them and in the fact that she has been 
clever enough to catch so desirable a man. 


Thinks Every Woman in Love with Him 


“T COULDN'T be marryin’ them all, the darlin’s; so I jest 
took the best o’ the lot andlet itgoat that. Why, whin 

I was siventeen,” he said, ‘‘I thought I'd be goin’ to night- 
school; an’ there was a pretty girl playin’ tacher, wid 
blue eyes an’ pink cheeks an’ the blackest hair yez ever 
laid eyes on. An’ what did she do but fall in love wid me! 
An’ me? Well, yes, 0’ course I fell in love wid her, too. 
Would ye have me a hard-hearted brute, an’ me an Irish- 
man? She used to be keepin’ me after school to help her 
mark the papers, an’ wan day she asked me wouldn’t I be 
callin’ on her of a Sunday. I did that, an’ it might have 
been as I’d ’ave been married to her this minute an’ losin’ 
all my happiness” (smiling over at the little wife) ‘‘if it 
hadn’t been that she was a Presbyterian an’ meself a 
Catholic. An’ she said somethin’, an’ I said somethin’, an’ 
there was worruds between us, an’ she writ me three 
_ letters—she did that! An’ thin it was all over betwixt us; 
_ or I might have been a solemn Presbyterian this very 
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day, with a big business of me own, that her brother's 
a-managin’ instid.” 

He had been a policeman in Philadelphia for ten years, 
where it would seem that half the fine ladies stopped, day 
after day, on the streets to talk with him. 

“Faith, there was some that'd fairly stand on the 
crossin’ an’ squeal till I took thim across the sthreet, an’ 
not a horse would there be in the block at the time. 

“T ought to have married yez earlier, Delia, only you 
wouldn’t have been born thin. This graftin’ kind of a life 
ain’t no way for a man to live. It was aisy come an’ aisy 
go wid me money. Two-eighty-five I was makin’ a day 
thin, an’ niver a cint did I put in the bank. It was a little 
drink, an’ a little game, an’ thin nothin’ till the next 
Saturday night.” 


The Wife Who Supports Her Husband 


Bye John Quinn, like Daniel Hobson, was unskilled be- 
cause the education which would have made him useful 
in the community had not been given him. Mrs. Quinn, 
however, was more fortunate than Mrs. Hobson, because 
she had a small income of her own and so was able to 
afford the luxury of such a husband. If she had not been 
provided with this income by a kind Providence, she 
would doubtless have had to become her own Providence 
and earn one, as many of the women in the factories 
are doing. 

In the tobacco factories about Louisville, the managers 
have told me that about sixty per cent. of the women who 
are working support their husbands. In the cotton mills, 


where the work requires less skill than in the tobacco 


In New England 
it is less, because of the greater proportion of unmarried 


industry, the proportion is even larger. 


women who work. I talked with a pretty German 
tobacco ‘‘stripper,’”’ and as she told me about herself her 
fingers never stopped tearing the midribs of the long 
brown leaves, and the soft tobacco grew in an increasing 
pile under her callous left hand. 

“Carl, he vas home mit der kinder—ja. He don’t vork 
in der mill. Oh, ja, he vas goot man, but he don’t vork 
goot. He make only five, six dollars, und I make ten 
dollars und sometimes fourteen dollars if der tobacco vas 
soft und vet—ja. Carl—he mind der house; I make der 
money —ja!”’ 

The manager told me that she had been working there 
ten years, and that her husband and two children lived in 
comfort on her earnings. It was a natural economic read- 
justment in which both partners in the firm did the work 
for which they were best fitted. The man was house- 
keeper, the woman wage-earner, and both seemed happy 
and contented. 

William Payne and Jimmie Martin are unskilled through 
natural incompetence; Daniel Hobson and John Quinn 
through lack of the right training. But the husband of 
Mrs. Dunham, with whom I used to board in New York 
City, was unskilled because under the circumstances in 
which he lived there was no chance for him to practice his 
trade. 

She and her husband had come years before from 
the little town of East Otto, where Mr. Dunham was 
master of all the carpenter work in sight. But it was an 
evil day for him when the fact that his brother-in-law had 
made a fortune in New York lured him there, for the 
grade of work which had passed in East Otto was not 
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acceptable in the city, and, after having produced a 
window-sash or two which did not fit, after having mended 
chairs with new legs entirely unrelated to the old ones, he 
began to fall into disrepute. The fortunate brother-in- 
law put him in charge of a small branch of his business, 
and Mrs. Dunham took great pride in her husband’s in- 
dustrial rise; but the unsuccessful carpenter did not make 
an effective business man, and Mr. Dunham’s career in this 
road was cut short. Then place after place was given him, 
but, though he tried, he was not able to hold any of them. 
His skill had been just sufficient to insure him work in 
East Otto, but for the purposes of the New York demand 
he might never have touched a saw. 

Then it was that Mrs. Dunham took matters into her 
own hands. When I first knew her, most of her five 
children had grown up; but there must have been many 
years when they were always under foot, and during 
all this time she took lodgers and boarders; washed and 
dressed the children decently and kept them in school; and 
as soon as they were old enough, saw to it that they had 
some sort of work. Her brother was willing to help them, 
but she was too proud to accept assistance except in times 
of emergency. After a while she ceased to urge her hus- 
band to take even such positions as he had a chance at, 
and kept him there at home, turning the wringer on wash- 
day, hanging out the clothes, taking up and putting down 
carpets, and even making beds, shelling peas and hulling 
strawberries. He was a sort of maid-of-all-work, a réle 
he perfectly fitted. 

And with all this Mrs. Dunham succeeded in keeping 
the family in a sort of middle-class society. She rarely 
went out, but when she did she was dressed with a certain 
distinctive grace of her own, and in spite of 
the hard work her beauty did not leave her. 
At the time when she kept a boarding-house 
on West End Avenue her children were able 
4) and willing to support her in comfort; but 
< she had grown to be so much a part of the 
work she had done so long that she could 
not leave her treadmill, nor turn over her 
work to other people. No servant suited her. 
Did not Sally throw away the grease which 
\ was left from frying the pork chops? Did 
she not insist on having soap bought at the 
market instead of making it? Had not Mrs. 
Dunham herself found four slices of stale 
bread in the garbage can that morning? 
These things could not be tolerated, and to 
her it seemed almost simple to pay to a 
laundry half as much for washing a pocket 
handkerchief as for a sheet ten times its 
size. So, yearafter year, Mrs. Dunham toiled 
on with the housework and Mr. Dunham 
continued to shell peas and hull berries. 
Mrs. Dunham had taken the support of the 
family on her shoulders and it had made her 
into a domestic machine. 

Such failures as Mr. Dunham are almost 
inevitable so long as industrial conditions 
change, and people can move from one 
environment to another. Education can 
only take into account what any given 
set of boys and girls are almost certain 
to be and to do. The need for a general 
knowledge of hand processes is as dead as 
Pharaoh—the need is for specific training in specific things. 

And still, in spite of the misery which the unskilled man 
is likely to bring to his wife, it is always possible that 
she may find her husband to be efficient, successful and 
what is known as a ‘‘good provider.’’ This proved to be 
the case with Annie, who came to me with the same old 
cry of failure: 

‘‘My husband ain’t got no regular trade, but he can do 
most anything!” 


fst eine, 


Jack of All Trades and His Ways 


Sas had been our cook, had Annie, until during a visit 
to her married sister she had unexpectedly become Mrs. 
Nasip Maroot. In reality her husband’s name was nothing 
so simple and pronounceable as Maroot; it was syllables 
long and full of disconcerting combinations of liquids with 
soft-spitting t’s and z’s, but this abbreviation had been 
adopted in deference to the unmanageable American 
tongue. But nothing could Americanize or abbreviate 
Maroot himself. He was a Syrian, short and swarthy, 
with large, well-formed features, liquid, black eyes with 
incredibly long lashes, and a tight little skull fitting over 
his active brain. 

It was evident that he represented romance to Annie— 
that all the stories she had ever read or dreamed seemed to 
look out of his soft, black eyes. And so this skilled cook 
and laundress preferred to cast in her lot with an unskilled 
workman rather than with the possessor of the coupon- 
bearing occupation of iceman; when the one had a name 
which seemed to rhyme with itself, and showered her with 
endearing but incomprehensible epithets; while the other 
could only offer her the title of Mrs. Tucker and a devotion 
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manifested chiefly in a readiness to pay 
the bills. 

Soon after Annie’s marriage it became 
necessary to depose our colored man on 
account of his too restful disposition, and 
Nasip Maroot became our “‘handy man” 
in his stead. They took a couple of base- 
ment rooms in a tenement, and Annie 
formed a habit of dropping in to tell me the 
exploits of her husband in the undiscov- 
ered country of industrial America. For, 
though the missionary who had educated 
him had taught him to speak English, she 
had taught him little else than the mere 
language. ; 


Some Pretty Close Buying 


“Yes, ma’am—there just ain’t nothing 
that man can’t do,’’ Annie said one day. 
“Tf you tell him to do anything he never 
even heard of, he goes and learns how to do 
it. Why, when you tell him you want a 
thing, it just has to be done, whether it can 
or not. He’s allus a-learning how to make 
things, and getting the stuff to do it with 
for nothing —boxes from the grocery store, 
and nails from the hardware store, and 
everything. And when he has to buy 
things, he kin get ’em cheaper than any 
one I ever see. Why, whin berries is fifteen 
cents he kin get ’em for ten—yes, ma’am.” 

Annie took pride in the commercial 
methods of Nasip; she was curiously im- 
personal in the matter, and seemed to stand 
aside and watch him admiringly, as though 
he were in his natural place in an Eastern 
bazar, and she were a tourist. 

One day I sent him down to a big de- 
partment store to match some blue velvet 
ribbon, and Annie thought that a good op- 
portunity to go along and do some shopping 
of herown—she told me about it afterward. 

““Nasip, he wouldn’t let me take your 
sample, but he holds it out to the clerk like 
he was Nellie giving yera lady’s card. She 
brings him the ribbon like it and tells him 
it was forty cents. And, my! I thought 
for a minute he was sick; he just leaned up 
against the counter and shut his eyes—but 
then I see it was just Nasip’s way. Well, he 
opened his eyes slow and looked at the girl 
like she’d shocked him awful bad and says: 
‘Forty cents! One yard!’ The girl, she 
nodded, and then he says at her, quick and 
fieree—so: ‘I give you twenty cents.’ The 
girl, she said again it was forty cents— 
and Nasip, he said soft and gentle like, 
“You say forty cents—forty cents too 
much. I give you twenty-five cents,’ and 
he hands her out a quarter. That girl 
looked like she didn’t know what had hit 
her; she kept on saying it was forty cents, 
an’ Nasip kept on offering her a cent or 
two more an’ a-talking at her fast. There 
was a lot of people looking on, an’ we was 
jammed up against a counter. The girl, 
she started to put the ribbon away, an’ a 
swell floor-walker squeezed in to see what 
was the matter. He thought Nasip had 
been tryin’ to steal, an’ said he’d call the 
police. That made me mad an’ I told him 
how it was, and there was a lot more 
trouble. 

“Well, Nasip he paid the forty cents and 
went away with the ribbon like he was kind 
of sad and shaking his head. And when 
he was out of the store he said you’d told 
him it would be forty cents, but he thought 
it was too much money. 

“Yes, ma’am—that’s the way he does. 
He says they don’t expect to get as much 
as they ask at the stores, and he thinks 
people who don’t offer them less haven’t 
any sense.”’ 

Although Annie obviously enjoyed her 
husband’s un-American thrift when it took 
the form of bargaining, I was surprised to 
find her acquiescing in his idea that she 
should take in washing. But before long 
her sister was established with her, and 
together they were running a sort of small 
hand-laundry, with Nasip as business man- 
ager. All this meant prosperity; and soon 
Nasip told me in his broken English that 
he was buying a little two-story flat in the 
extreme suburbs, subject, of course, to a 
heavy mortgage, which he hoped to pay 
off gradually. 


The Wives of Nasip 


About the time when the private laundry 
had to be given up because there came a 
little Syro-American baby, Annie’s domes- 
tie relations suffered serious complications. 
There appeared, one day, a handsome youth 
of about seventeen, speaking almost no 
English, but bearing an unmistakable 
filial resemblance to Nasip, and whom he 
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calmly, and with considerable paternal 
pride, introduced to his wife as ‘‘My son, 
Anab.”’ 

My Occidental soul was horrified at this 
revelation. What exactly was the ma- 
trimonial status of Annie? What sort of 
moral character had my man-of-all-work? 

“So you were married in Syria, were 
you, Nasip?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 
t’ree wife in Syria.” 

“What?” I cried. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. 

““Nasip,’”’ I commiserated, ‘‘are they all 
dead?” 

“No, ma’am; they alllif. They haf take 
care of the children.” 

“You came away and left your wives 
and children, Nasip?”’ 

There was reproach in my tone, and he 
looked at me blankly. 

“And why did you leave Syria ?”’ I asked. 

Then the hands flew out with extended 
palms. ‘“‘In Syria, the Sultan, if he say ‘a 
egg is black’ you say ‘a egg is black.’ If 
he say you shall work—you shall work; 
if he say you shall not work—you shall not 
work. I come to America.” 

‘“‘And you left your wife’’ (I could hardly 
bring myself to say wives) ‘‘to support your 
children?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ he cried; ‘‘I have sent 
each $100 for them. And for Anab money 
to come in the ship.” 

“But, Nasip,” I said, ‘‘don’t you know 
it is wrong for you to marry a wife here 
when you have one in Syria?”’ 

Again he looked at me uncomprehend- 
ingly and made an effort to explain that he 
had only three wives in Syria, anyway, and 
that the law permitted him to have four, 
and in America he felt at liberty to start 
all over again. 


That Good-for-Nothing Anab 


“Have two, 


Again the attitude of Annie was a sur- 
prise tome. Anab was established in their 
tiny apartment and spent his days playing 
with his little half-brother. Annie seemed 
to accept him simply as a romantic figure, 
and did not try to reconcile him with any 
Western standards she might have. I am 
quite sure that this could never have been 
the case if she had married Mr. Tucker, the 
ice man. But, though she did not object 
to the existence of Anab, Annie seriously 
objected to his conduct. 

“That Anab!” Annie would exclaim, 
“the just sits around and eats and smokes. 
He thinks he’s too good for work—thinks 
because he’s come to America he don’t 
have to do a stroke. Nasip, he’s got him 
four jobs where he could learn English; but 
that feller he won’t keep none of them. 


The Famous ‘ 


i IS not always the unsuspecting public 
alone that gets scorched on Wall-Street 
tips, nor the lowly tipster who does the 
touting. The story of the famous “Social 
Pool” shows the other side. 

In this case the tipster was E. H. Harri- 
man. He knew that the Union Pacific was 
going to make its memorable declaration 
of a ten-per-cent. dividend that made the 
whole country take notice. So, as the story 
goes, he let a number of his friends of the 
Four Hundred in on the advance informa- 
tion and advised them to buy Union Pacific. 
These friends formed what came to be 
known as the Social Pool. It was recruited 
from the people who were ‘“‘among those 
present’ in the multi-millionaire functions, 
from New York to Newport. They got the 
stock at about 140 and bought heavily. 

Sure enough came the declaration of the 
ten-per-cent. dividend and the stock began 
to soar. The Pool saw its paper profits 
mount to the millions with great glee, 
Here was a real good thing. 

“Hold until it reaches 200’ was the tip. 
The Pool held, but the stock didn’t. ft 
turned a somersault and dropped. Still the 
Pool clung to its paper profits. But almost 
before its members knew it, these profits 
had crumpled into an actual loss. A good 
many millionaire fathers were kept busy 
for a time making up the losses of the kid- 
gloved plungers. 

Another red-hot good thing that came 
from the gilded inside concerned 4 certain 
money king who had a number of sons-in- 
law. He wanted to start a bull market on 
a stock; so he advised these sons-in-law to 
buy the stock, and they did. Soon it was 
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He just puts on a red necktie, and gits a 
cigarette, and walks up and down the 
streets, and looks out of them eyes of his 
that’s so long at the corners that you feel 
comical when he looks at you. He’s selling 
rugs on the West Side now—going around 
with a little red cap on him and talking to 
the ladies; it just suits him.’cause he ain’t 
never got to hurry.”’ 

Perhaps, because of this industrial fail- 
ure of Anab, Nasip was very particular in 
beginning the education of his little Ameri- 
can sons as they appeared. The oldest was 
only able to walk when he came down to 
consult me as to his education. 

“‘T send him to the school,” he said. 

He was very much moved when I told 
him that no child could go to the public 
school until he was six years old. 

“There is no school for the little ones?” 
he inquired. 

And then I told him about the kinder- 
garten. This seemed to interest him, and 
he was enthusiastic to have little Harold 
begin at once, and again his disappoint- 
ment was great when he found that, even 
for the kindergarten a child must be four 
years old. 


Nasip an Exception 


Annie had said of her stepson: “I eine 
his wife when he gits one—it’ll be up to her, 
all right”’; but Annie herself did not need 
pity. Nasip made up by his manual versa- 
tility for his lack of definite training; and 
she enjoyed the same financial security as 
the wife of the skilled workman or the 
small proprietor. 

But, in spite of occasional exceptions like 
Nasip,' the class of unskilled workers is 
a great disadvantage to the community. 
Put on the very lowest plane, they are an 
extravagance which we cannot afford. 
Criminologists seem to agree that our vast 
army of criminals and parasitic individ- 
uals are not an uneducated class according 
to the standards of the public schools, but 
an unskilled class. It is the wives of these 
unskilled men who hang like burs on the 
skirts of our charities; ninety per cent. of 
the deserted children in the orphan asy- 
lums are their children; and they them- 
selves make up the great army of the 
unemployed in ‘every period of industrial 
depression. It would seem a_ simple 
mathematical problem to prove that it is 
cheaper to train people than to feed them, 
even when we leave out of consideration 
the great cost in misery to these people 
themselves. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Miss Bensley upon the environment, 
character and ideals of the American working- 
man’s wife of to-day. 


‘Social Pool”’ 


buzzed around: ‘‘Old Blank’s sons-in-law 
are buying X stock. It ought to be good.” 

The public got in. When the old man 
had unloaded all he wanted thestock broke. 
The inference all along has been that he 
reimbursed his sons-in-law for their losses. 
The public, however, had no such family 
claims and remained a loser. 


Heene and the Tip 


Yet you cannot get a tip out of some of the 
biggest operators. They tell a story about 
James R. Keene, the biggest operator in the 
Street, to illustrate this point. One day a 
young man asked Keene for a tip. 

““T don’t give tips,” was the reply. 

“But,” persisted the young man, ‘‘you 
always hit the market right.” 

Keene, who was standing by the ticker, 
suddenly whirled around. 

“Tf I could guess right four times out of 
seven,” he said, ‘‘I’d have all the money in 
the world.” 

The veterans of the Street get their ‘‘in- 
formation” from the little black marks on 
the tape that spell ‘‘advance”’ or ‘‘ decline.” 
They read it as accurately as a telegraph 
operator reads the Morse code by sound. 
And it is better “dope” than the expert 
tipster’s brand. 

Perhaps the most useful advice upon the 
Wall-Street tip was that once given by a 
grizzled old-timer who had come out of a 
dozen crashes, poor but smiling. He said: 
“Whenever you get a tip and must play it, 
pay the opposite from what you have 

eard. You stand just about as much 
chance to win.” = sy Era Vi 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
construction 
is based on 
hifty yeares 
search for the 
eatte best in material 
and methods. 
Because Nutria 1s 
the strongest and best 
of all the furs for hat- 
ters use—the fibre is 
the toughest and the 
“felting scale” is more 
pronounced and more 
evenly distributed— 
Clear Argentine Nutria 
of the choicest cutting is 
used in making Knapp- 


Felt DeLuxe hats. 


Because the best material 
for stiffening hats is a gum 
exuded by the lac insect in ~ 
India for the protection of its 
eggs, the finest selection of 
Shellacis used in Knapp-Felt. 

Because the steadfast 
Cronap dye, produced bya 
formula originated and de- 
veloped in the C & K shop, is 
deep, rich and permanent, itis 
used in coloring Knapp-Felt. 

Knapp-Felt styles are 
exclusive C & K designs of 
approved taste and of suf- 
ficient variety to afford a 
wide range of choice. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats 
are Six Dollars—Knapp- 
{ik od, a sph ib ls 
Four Dollars, 


everywhere. 


WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
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How to Sell Goods 


— How to ginger up a sales force. 

— How to drum business in dull seasons. 

— Howto route, handle and check salesmen. 

— Howtotrain, develop andcoachasales force. 

— How to secure and organize salesmen and 
agents. 

— How to win the dealer’s co-operation and 
support. 

— How to advertise—concisely and thor- 
oughly treated. 

— How to meet objections and how to be a 
good ‘‘ closer.’’ 

—-How to work the ‘‘ big stick’’ plan of 
selling goods to retailers. 

— How to analyze your proposition. 


And How to Buy Them, Too 


— How to secure a rock bottom price. 

— How to trap a lying salesman. 

— How to close big transactions. 

— How to prevent extravagant purchasing. 

— How to handle men and make quick de- 

cisions. 

— How to always know what stock is on hand. 
And hundreds of other vital pointers and 

plans, both in buying and selling, for buyers, 

clerks, city salesmen, traveling salesmen, 

retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, mail 

order houses and advertising men. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 


— How to detect waste. 

— How to make an inventory. 

— Howto figure ‘‘ overhead’’ expense. 

—How to systematize an_ entire 
factory or store. 

— How to cut out red tape in a simple 
cost system. 

— How to apportion the right number 
of men to a specific job. 

— How to decide between piecework, 
day wages and bonus systems. 
—How to formulate a simple but 
effective cost-keeping system of 

your own. 

— How the “‘ trusts’ ’ reduce their costs 
to a minimum —how to apply 
their methods. 

— Howtokeep tab on the productive val- 
ue of each machine and employee. 

— How to figure depreciation, burden, 
indirect expense, up-keep, profit, 
loss, cost. 

And chapter after chapter of price- 
less plans for practically every kind 
of business in which an accurate cost 
system is essential to money making 


success. 
Ba. 


— How to manage a business. 

— How to keep track of stock. 

— How to size up the money-making pos- 
sibilities of new ventures. 

— How to get up blanks, forms and records 
for all kinds of businesses. 

— How to plan big campaigns and projects. 

—How to handle and systematize many- 
sided interests. 

— How to focus the details of many depart- 
ments to the desk of one executive. 

— How to keep in touch with a million cus- 
tomers as closely as the average business 
man does a dozen. 

— How to figure and charge estimates. 

— How to check deliveries and mistakes. 

— How to detect and eliminate needless items 
of expense. 

— How to devise a perpetual inventory sys- 
tem that will tell you every day the value 
of all material on hand, 

And countless other things, including 
charts, tabulations, diagrams, plans and 
forms that every man in an executive posi- 
tion needs in his daily work. 


Never before in the history of business has help like this been offered to 
ambitious men. Here is brought into your library, placed on your desk 
or reading table, the accumulated wisdom, the priceless experience, the 
proven plans and judgment of 112 of the best known directors in Amer- 
ican business. Here is spread before you, in vivid charts and diagrams, 
the actual campaigns and schemes, the strategy, the genius, that have 
built huge stores and factories from tiny shops and attic mills. 
This idea is so big and new that no existing book standard can be used in comparison. Imagine the gist 
of all the great correspondence courses rolled into one great ten volume work !_ Imagine the ideas, the 


methods, the very plans of action, of 112 business heads, taken bodily from famous factories, work shops, 
offices, and executive rooms, and transferred into big, bold type for your study and application. 


And Then For 12 Months 


add to the help which these books will bring you, the 
help which you will get from SYSTEM, which stands 
pre-eminent the monthly magazine of business, and 
which is sent to you a whole year with a set_of these 
books. 260 to 356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM 
and you cannot afford to miss a single page of it. It 
makes no difference whether you own your own busi- 
ness or whether you are working for somebody else 
SYSTEM will show you new ways of saving time and 
effort and cutting out drudgery. SYSTEM goes into 
the inner offices of the biggest, most successful men and 
brings forth for your benefitevery month the fruit of their 
costly experience. SYSTEM will show you how toac- 
complish more, make more, in your present daily work. 


2193 Pages of Money Making Ideas. 


That is what the new, the 10-volume Business Man’s 
Library means to every man of business—means to 
you! It means that now, and for the first time, you 
have at your instant disposal the crystallized experi- 
ence of practically the whole world of business, It 
means that those hard-dug nuggets of business knowl- 
edge, which every man_used to have to find out for 
himself, you can now find out through the Business 
Man’s Library. It means that those very business 
secrets which men have sweat blood and spent for- 
tunes to learn, are now yours to read at your leisure 
and master at ease. These books are intended for 
captains of industry, and for their clerks and their 
ofhce boys; for proprietors and employees; for execu- 
tive heads, and for those under them and those over 
them; for the salesman on the road, and the shipping 
clerk at home —for every man in business who wants 
a bigger business or a better salary. 


Big men in these concerns 
have bought these books for 
their desks —and these are only 
a handful taken at random from 
more than twenty thousand pur- 
chasers: 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Armour & Co. 

N. K. Fairbank & Co. 
Tilinois Steel Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Mandel Brothers 
Nelson Morris & Co. 
Columbia Phonograph Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
American Can Co. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
Adams Express Co. 
Arbuckle Brothers 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Morgan & Wright 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Bell Telephone Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Actual Working Plans. 


Each issue contains special ‘inside’? information on 
buying, selling, accounting, manufacturing, shipping, 
collecting, advertising, business letter writing, bank- 
ing, real estate and insurance methods, business man- 
agement, handling men, short cuts and worry savers, 
store systems, retail salesmanship, trade-getting ideas, 
window dressing, circularizing, andeverything in which 
aman in business, big or little, is interested. 

To the man in the private office, SYSTEM is wel- 
comed as a guide and constant adviser. ‘l’o the man in 
charge of other men, either as employer or superin- 
tendent, SYSTEM offers business secrets which he 
might never have the opportunity to find out for him- 
self. And to the worker — the man who has hopes 
above his present position —S YSTEM shows the short 
road to better days, better salary, more power,—even- 
tual success. 


For Employers and Employees. 


These ten big volumes of the Business Man’s Library 
tell exactly how to start a business; how to create it, 
nurse it, develop it into hale, hearty business health; 
how to win its trade; establish its prestige; make its 
product; sell its goods and bring in its profits; how, in 
fact, to make a business of an idea; a corporation of a 
scheme; a giant success of a small uncertainty. 

And they tell the employee—the man in the under 
position —how to get in the upper class; how to secure 
an increase in ability and an increase in pay; how to 
become an auditor instead of a bookkeeper; an adver- 
tising manager instead of a clerk; a salesman instead 
of an order taker; a business creator instead of a busi- 
ness machine; at the “top ”’ instead of at the “bottom.” 


The United States Government 


has bought three sets, and 
many leading universities have 
purchased sets for their libraries, 
and to be used as text-books. 


Special Edition 


As for mechanical make-up, not many limited edi- 
tion books are bound and finished in better taste, dig- 
nity and general handsome effect than the Business 
Man’s Library. One of the greatest artist-binders in 
America, Herzberg, winner of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair Gold Medal, designed the outside leather cover- 
ing, a binding of Oxford Half Morocco. And inside is 
a large, clear type dress, a font large enough to be 
read with ease, even at arm’s length. 

The volumes contaim as well, 2,193 pages of reading 
matter instead of 1,263— 185 chapters instead of 103 — 
10 duo-tint engravings on calendared inserts—349 per- 
tinent drawings—and a complete detailed index cover- 
ing the 1,956 subjects treated. 


Four New Volumes 


To the Business Man's Library of last year, four new 
volumes have been added, re-inforcing these books 
with nearly a thousand pages of new, live, vital busi- 
ness working plans. The original ‘*798 vital business 
secrets’’ have not been changed —these are still re- 
produced exactly as they were written — straight from 
the lifetime experience, the years of toil and experi- 
ment of 78 world-famous, master business minds. But 
we have added 699 more of these vital money making 
expedients, these cashable business working methods. 
We have covered new phases of business, outlined 
new methods of accomplishment, detailed new systems 
of operating, added, in fact, 699 definite ideas for short- 


John Farson Many pioneers have spent years to 

Banker — learn and perfect methods and cam- 
paigns similar to those outlined in the Business Man's 
Library. Asa short cut to more salary or more business 
these books are worth the study of employer or employee. 


C.S. Conner One new idea gained is alone worth its 

Advertiser— price, which, by the way, should be its 
actual weight in silver for there are many money-making, 
time-saving, Jabor-reducing, profit-securing ideas spread 
over its pages. 


Alfred Dolge 
Manufacturer — 

real business career. 

from loss to profit. 


I wish the work could be brought be- 
fore every man who wants to build a 
Millions of dollars might be turned 


ening the day's work and lengthening the year’s profits. 
No huge outlay— not even the salary you pay your office boy for one week’s work — is necessary to secure the ideas of 
Easy Offer these 112 hard-headed business men. The terms are so fair and so easy that the sum you spend every day on mere 
trivialities, a cigar, a car-ride, a few newspapers, pays the whole cost. $2.00 now —and $3.00 a month thereafter — 
about 9 cents a day —for nine months—and the books are yours forever, — yours to consult, to utilize, to refer to, whenever a vexatious 
difficulty disturbs the day’s work,— whenever a business crisis threatens the year’s profits. 
You may be a clerk, a bookkeeper, even a $10 a week beginner — yet with these books at hand, you have at your disposal a corps of busi- 
ness assistants greater even than that of a million dollar corporation. Not the theories or mere advice of these men, but their actual working 
business plans which you can put into operation in your own work tomorrow morning. Ten beautiful De Luxe Volumes — Oxford half Morocco 
binding, velvet finish paper, and beautiful duo-tint illustrations —sent you at once on receipt of the first payment of $2. And SYSTEM, the 
300-page magazine of business, sent you, in addition, for one full year. Approximately, 4,674 pages of cashable ideas in all,and almost as 
surely convertible into money as a certified check. Could you ask a fairer offer? 


> Se . ' 


151-153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

Please deliver to me, all charges prepaid, one set of the Business Man’s Library, complete in ten volumes, bound in 
Oxford Half Morocco, the splendid, new, greatly enlarged edition, and enter my name for a full year’s subscription to 
SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, for all of which I agree to pay $29.00; $2.00 sent herewith and $3.00 per month thereafter 
until the full amount has been paid. 


T-ondon 


New York SYSTEM, 


Name 


Address. ——— ne a ee Bas = = 


Occupation 


How to Get Money by Mail 


— How to write ads 

— How to begin a letter. 
— How to turn inquiries into orders. 

— How to formulate a convincing argument, 
— How to get your reader to ACT 
—How to write trade-winning 

letters. 
—How to cover territory 


at once. 


business 


salesmen can't 


reach. 
— Howto keep tab on results of all mail work 
— How to key ads, circular and all mail sales. 
— Howto secure attention and arouse interest 
by letter. 


— How to prepare an enclosure for a busi- 
ness getting letter. 

How to Insure Safe Credits 

— How to judge credits. 

— How to collect by mail 

— How to handle ** touchy "’ 

— How to be a good collector —and how to 
hire one. 

— How to organize a credit and collections 
department. 

— How to weed out dishonest buyers from 
the safe risks. 

And vz ble information, obtainable in 
no other way, for credit men, collectors, ac- 
countants, and every business man interested 
in this vital department. 


customers. 


How to Get and Holda Position 


— How to apply for a position and get 7t. 

— How to answer a want ad, in person or by 
letter. 

— How to compose a strong, original letter 
of application. 

— How to secure the highest market price in 
selling your services. 

| — How to prepare and apply for advance- 
ment. 

—How to master the entire routine, the 
science, the duties, the problems of an 
executive, a department head, a general 
manager. 

— How to study the work of the 
man above you, without of- 
fending or antagonizing 


him. 
— How and whatto study in 
spare moments to increase 


your earning value. 

Not good advice merely, 
but practical, down-to-earth 
instruction in all branches 
of business that will enable 
the ambitious employee to 
actually eas7t more. 


(Oe 
. SY, 
How toHan\ 

ere 

— How to pick men. 

How to weigh, judge, analyze ability in a 

prospective employee 

— How to read human character from facial 
characteristics. 

— How to train and coach sew employees. 

— How to inspire men with desperate de- 
termination and untiring loyalty to work, 
to think, to act, even to fight in your behalf. 

— How to keep in personal working touch 
with an entire working force, making 
each man feel your special interestin him. 

— How to develop strong individual person- 
ality. 

— How to approach and impress men. 

~ How to attract, interest, persuade, con- 
ciliate and convince men. 

— How to break down the walls of reserve 
and prejudice in an interview and turn 
enmity into cordiality and respect. 

And the whole science of meeting and 
managing, directing and controlling, inspir- 
ing and enthusing all sorts and dispositions 
of human nature analy zed and simplified by 
master business generals — for you. 
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WHICH COLLEGE FORTE one 


in the rooms of one of his students, and 
found there almost thirty undergraduates, 
oblivious alike of banking and of Yale. 

No university, to my knowledge, offers 
a richer and more varied field of activity to 
young men of serious interests. Every 
department of instruction has its organiza- 
tion, like the Economics Club and the 
Classical Club to which Professor Palmer 
refers. The outside world hears of them 
mainly through the distinguished lecturers 
they attract, and through their scholarly 
and illuminating productions of the master- 
pieces of Greek and Elizabethan drama, of 
the classics of France and Germany. But 
their greatest work is in bringing professors 
and students together under the inspira- 
tion of a common intellectual enthusiasm. 
And in spite of the non-sectarianism of 
Harvard theology, the university has, and 
cherishes, a vigorous religious life. There 
are student organizations in most of the 
leading denominations, and in Phillips 
Brooks House they have a collective home, 
spacious and beautiful, and consecrated to 
the memory of a great and abiding spirit. 
There is much truth in a saying of Dean 
Briggs—that if a man is interested in any- 
thing outside of himself we will get human 
fellowship at Cambridge. 


Harvard Indifference 


Like Harvard snobbishness, Harvard in- 
difference is a myth of the careless observer. 
The Harvard Lampoon—which, by the 
way, is the oldest of American journals of 
its kind, and father of Life—once had a 
pithy liner on this topic: ‘‘Harvard in- 
difference—I don’t care if I do.”’ Such 
snobbishness and indifference as exist are 
very largely the result of absorption in the 
interest nearest at hand. 

This is only to say, however, that the 
German ideal of education has inspired 
Harvard also in its social life. Each man 
has his ‘‘single aim” and is given every 
facility for pursuing it. But in the process 
it fares ill with all the forces that make for 
general and fundamental character-build- 
ing. In one way Dean Briggs’ phrase is 
not quite accurate. A Harvard man’s 
interests are not ‘‘outside of himself’’— 
or, if they are, he finds every force of the 
place in array against him. Asa collection 
of littlhe men, each keen on his own be- 
loved activity, Harvardis magnificent. Asa 
human institution, as an ancient and fruit- 
ful tradition, as a definite and united force, 
social and moral, it is a byword and a jest. 

There is no better barometer of the tone 
of college life than athletics. For better or 
for worse, the thing an American under- 
graduate cares most about is that his col- 
lege shall be known for manly vigor and 
success on the field of sport. Individually, 
Harvard men are, as I think, the best 
sportsmen in the world, though I say this 
without any hope of being believed, even 
by Harvard men. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that they do not, as a rule, lay that 
exaggerated emphasis upon the mere fact 
of winning which has distorted the spirit of 
true sportsmanship at so many American 
universities, and led to the use on the 
athletic field of the cutthroat methods of 
the lower business world. Harvard has 
been a leader, if often a priggish leader, in 
the regulations which are stamping out 
professionalism from American college 
athletics. To young men whose interests 
in life are so largely serious and intelligent, 
it comes natural to regard sport as—sport. 
It once seemed to me that the Harvard 
spirit was more nearly that of the English 
universities—until I came to know this at 
first hand, and found that its much lauded 
temperance was little better than indiffer- 
ence. The Harvard sporting spirit is at 
once sane and keen. 

I have seen Theodore Roosevelt—not 
President, but police commissioner—rouse 
the university in a brief hour’s talk to the 
acme of patriotic enthusiasm. And the 
result? There was the social system to 
reckon with. Enthusiasm had no means of 
focusing and expressing itself. In the face 
of every desire to the contrary, patriotic 
Harvard resolved itself into a welter of 
individuals, each revolving in the eddy of 
his single aim. 

And then there is ‘‘the bland, grave 
young man.” Once, after fifteen years of 
uninterrupted defeat on the gridiron, the 
university found itself united by the genius 
and the enthusiasm of a football captain. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


The undergraduates had regarded that long 
period of defeat as a deep disgrace to the 
college they loved. And after the captain 
had labored two years, with the labor that 
is prayer, they won. Almost any college 
man can imagine what that meant. The 
university turned out in a mass, and 
dragged the victorious eleven on a coach 
to the president’s front door. He made 
them a speech—a speech of congratulation. 
He said that the finest feature of the game 
had been the rally which had enabled Yale 
to score a single touchdown in the face of 
certain defeat. That was true, and we 
knew it as well as he. But we also knew 
that some credit was due to those who had 
hammered out success in the face of an 
abortive college spirit and a coldly neglect- 
ful Faculty. 

Life in the world has not convinced the 
vast majority of Harvard men that for the 
largest of American universities to be the 
most signally unsuccessful in athletics is 
anything else than a disgrace. Folks of our 
race and time instinctively regard prowess 
on the field of manly sport as of no less 
value in the training of character than 
scientific acquirements. The opinion may 
be wrong. Yet it remains true that for a 
man to get accustomed to defeat in a 
cherished ambition is the worst possible 
training for success in the affairs of the 
world. The attempt has been made to 
abolish Harvard clubs and Harvard inter- 
collegiate athletics. But it is beyond the 
power of any man, however bland and 
grave, to abolish human nature. Like 
other American universities, overgrown 
and chaotic, Harvard will in the end be 
obliged to resort to constructive reform. 
It is characteristic of Harvard that it was 
the first to propose the plan of dividing the 
student mob into coérdinate colleges, or 
halls, in imitation of the residential features 
of the English colleges. In 1894, at the 
death of Frank Bolles, secretary of the uni- 
versity, a posthumous paper was published, 
very clearly pointing out the evil and the 
remedy. The next year a young graduate 
went to Oxford with the idea that, educa- 
tionally as socially, the time had come for 
correcting excessive Germanization by re- 
verting to the original type of our univer- 
sities, with regard to both residence and 
teaching, and wrote his observations in a 
book. Since then many papers have been 
published in the Harvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine, some of them by undergraduates, 
with the same end in view. 

Meantime, the undergraduates are spon- 
taneously developing along the desired 
lines. Several of the private dormitories 
encourage the men in residence to choose 
who shall fill the vacant rooms, so as to 
build up a compact social life and tradi- 
tions, and several of them have loeal crews 
and teams that compete with one another. 
Randolph Hall, planned by an intelligent 
recent graduate, is built about a square, in 
the manner of an English college, with a 
beautiful garden quadrangle; and with the 
addition of dining-commons, for which 
room has been left, it will be a complete 
residential hall. Certain public-spirited 
Boston alumni have bought up the land 
between the university and the river, and 
are holding it at an annual expense of 
$20,000 until the time when, it may be 
hoped, the authorities will be as wise to the 
future as the universities of Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Cornell and Princeton have al- 
ready shown themselves. 


Faults of the Elective System 


Everything will depend upon President 
Eliot’s suecessor. Lately, when there was 
some irresponsible talk about electing 
Theodore Roosevelt, the senior member of 
the Corporation said that that would be 
impossible, because the President of the 
United States was ‘‘not an academical 
man.” The remark, however, was highly 
academical, and suggests that the first 
requisite of the new president is to be 
humanly sympathetic and progressive. 

One of the chief causes of all these evils 
is, as I have indicated, the elective system. 
And in itself it is an evil. The essence of 
the scientific spirit is to regard all knowl- 
edge as of equal value. Where once the 
entire instruction of the college could be 
taken in four years, the courses now offered 
are so minute and so varied that they could 
scarcely be taken in two hundred years. 
Virtually from the outset an undergraduate 


is permitted to elect from these scraps and 
fragments of knowledge whatever pleases 
his momentary inclination. And not only 
regulation, but guidance, is lacking; for, 
in the absence of close personal relations 
with the instructors, inevitable in the all- 
important freshman and sophomore years, 
it is practically impossible to gain sound 
advice in planning a scheme of study. The 
elective system is not in any real sense a 
system at all. 

And, except for the undergraduate 
specialist—a very rare bird—it is not 
elective. Even when a man knows what is 
best for him to take, it is impossible, owing 
to the conflict of lecture and examination 
hours, to arrange a feasible schedule. If 
one wishes, as most men wisely do, to pur- 
sue a course of general and fundamental 
culture, with the subject he is most inter- 
ested in as its centre, his case is still worse. 
For even in subjects of the widest interest 
the instruction is cut up into a number of 
minute courses and half-courses. A man 
is concentrating on economics, and wants 


a general knowledge of modern history. To: 


cover even the most important periods 
would require twice the entire four years 
at his disposal, and the instruction is in 
the main not general, but scientific. Or 
say that, concentrating more narrowly, his 
subject is Continental literature. He can 
gain no real mastery of it without a sym- 
pathetic general knowledge of the great 
literary movements in Greece, Italy and 
England. His predicament is the same. 
The “‘elementary’’ course in Shakespeare, 
for example, consists in a philologic study 
of six plays, all the vital questions of 
dramatic and literary art and the relations 
of the dramatist to his time being neglected. 


The Real Greatness of Harvard 


A radical element in the Faculty has lately 
secured regulations encouraging serious 
students to group general subjects, but in 
order to make the plan effective the entire 
““system”’ would have to be revolutionized. 
A well-ordered general education is as 
impossible under the new régime as in- 
dividual study was under the old. Some 
years ago a student who had taken his 
degree in the classical department with 
the highest distinction went to Oxford and 
entered the similar department of litere 
humantores, the great centre of English 
humanistic culture. But this Harvard 
honor man was a mere philologer, and after 
three more years took only a third-class 
English degree. 

American universities have been, not 
unnaturally, slow to follow Harvard’s lead 
in extending the elective system. Even 
those who for a time drifted with the cur- 
rent are now progressing along the lines of 
systematic culture. When Cornell lately 
began to insist on grouping electives Har- 
vard lost its last ally. The dean of the 
university was the only one seriously to 
oppose the change, which he regarded as 
a surrender to conservatism. He and 
President Eliot now stand virtually alone. 
“The older I grow,’ he said, ‘‘the more I 
see that the real radicals are the old men. 
The conservatives are young men.’”’? The 
amusing truth is that the ancient cham- 
pions of the elective system are frozen in 
the radicalism of their youth, which has 
thus become the most rigid conservatism. 

It was once necessary to shatter the old 
hidebound curriculum which regarded a 
few subjects as of equal importance to all 
men. But it is now no less necessary to 
provide that an education be an education, 
not a loosely-stitched garment of shreds 
and patches. 

Except for these excesses of the elective 
system—and they are to be found in an 
only slightly less degree in all her nearest 
rivals—Harvard deserves to rank, on its 
educational side, at the head of American 
universities. It teaches all of therecognized 
arts, sciences and_professions—mining, 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering ; 
agriculture and forestry; medicine and 
dentistry; law, theology and architecture. 
All of the departments are strong, and 
many of them of the very first rank. 

The huge mass of scientific courses of 
instruction, noxious to undergraduate 
study, makes the graduate school the fore- 
most in the land. If Princeton can boast 
the intimate personal instruction of its 
undergraduates, Harvard is at an equal 
advantage with its graduates. Throughout 
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Is It Worth — 
One Cent To You ? 


A post card request will bring 7 : 
GP < 


you our CATALOGUE by return 
mail. So comprehensive and so 
well illustrated a_ style-book 
was never before issued, and 
such offerings, so suggestive of 
great economies in a woman’s 
clothing expense, were 
never before made. 

Our Catalogue not only 
explains our remarkable 
and reliable system of Fit- 
ting by Mail,whereby you 
may have a Suit, Skirt, 
Jacket or Raincoat made 
to your measure without 
the usual dressmaking 
troubles, but it illustrates 
and describes an attractive 
line of ready-made goods 
at unusually low prices. 

You take no risk whatever in 
ordering from us as we guaran- 
tee to refund your money if we 
fail to please you. 


Fall and Winter 
SUITS 


(MADE-TO-ORDER) 


es, ig eg eT 


3 
to : 
J 
4 
Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the Sollowing ; 
garments, which we make to order: ¥ 
VISITING DRESSES - - - - $6.00 to $20 — 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS - - - $7.50 to $25 — 
SEPARATE SKIRTS - =) = $3.50 to $15 
RAIN-COATS- - - - = «—~ ) SB.75 to SLE 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods : é 
Shirt-Waists, Furs, 
Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Coats, : 
Underwear, Children’s Coats, 
Dressing Sacques, Sweaters, \ 
Corsets, Handkerchiefs. 4 


We Pay Transportation Charges to Any Part of the U. S. 
Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter Cata- _ 
logue, sent free to any part of the United States. If you desire 
Samples of Materials used in our made-to-measure garments, be 
sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World, 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Zephyr 
Ventilator 


“The only device that really ventilates.” 


Drives out stale air, and lets in life-giving 
oxygen without dangerous, chilling drafts. - 

Constructed on correct, scientific principles. 
Adjustable; no complicated parts; durable; 
neat; dust-proof; non-rusting; handsome an- 
tique copper finish. 

Fits any window; ventilates any room. For 
private houses, public buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. Sold by leading hardware and de- 
partment stores; or write us for information. 


Instructive booklet on ventilation mailed 
free on request. 


The Zephyr Ventilator & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A, Wayne Junction 
Philadelphia 


without drafts.’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


to hang things on 


leave only a tiny round hole that is almost invisi- 

ble. ‘Tool-tempered steel pin with a transparent 

glass head. Don’t show, don't tear the wall. Sup- 

ports seven pounds. PUSH it in; no hammering. 
Either size, 10c half dozen, 20c dozen, at 
Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing, or 
Photo Supply Stores, or matled prepaid. 


_Di 186 S.11th Street 
Moore Push-Pin Co. Phila. Penna 


Blizzard Proof — 


Outside texture so closely woven 

it resists wind and wear alike. 
Lined with wool fleece that defies 
thecold. Snap fasteners, riveted 
pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


““Arctic’' Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing cold 
and work together. Warm, durable, 
comfortable. Ask your dealer, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 

JOHN H. PARKER, Dept. 57 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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Faculty of arts and sciences there is one 
cher for every seven of the taught, and 
the duate school the ratio would be 
higher. The Medical School, which 
es Fete: 1782, when the first professor- 
9 of medicine was founded, is surpassed 
no other. 

‘he Law School, established in 1817, is 
oldest in the country, and, more than 
;, stands head and shoulders above its 
rest rival. Its great triumph is the case 
tem, by which, instead of teaching dry 
cepts from textbooks, it regards the law 
mtifically as an evolution of the legal 
etice of centuries. The innovation was 
adical that on its adoption a rival school 
; established in Boston to conserve the 
er methods; but this has now come over 
the case system. Columbia resisted 
thtily, but in the end succumbed. Even 
Besland the case system is working a 
olution. Not the least of its triumphs 
ye fact that an increasingly large number 
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of Yale graduates resort to the Harvard 
Law School, forsaking the Law School at 
New Haven, which still abhors the new 
methods. It should be added that many 
Harvard men, graduates of the elective 
system, declare that they received their 
first real mental training in the Law School. 
It is said that President Eliot deserves the 
credit for the establishment of the case 


system scarcely less than Professors Lang- 


dell and Ames, who originated it. 

Not the least of the distinctions of the 
university is its uniformly high standard of 
entrance requirements. Those of the col- 
lege have long been the highest in the 
country. The Law School, Medical School 


- and Divinity School all require a recognized 


degree of B. A., or its equivalent in an 
entrance examination. In spite of this, 
Harvard has kept in the lead among our 
universities in numbers as well as in in- 
struction—or, as it is more accurate to say, 
in numbers because in instruction. 
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n, with a little snuffin’ sob between, so 
talizin’ that I dasn’t look at her for fear 
ketch ’em myself. Then she stood up 
fin’ and fixin’ herself the hen-way 
men have, and she sez in her crowin’, 
en voice: 

‘Pappy, I’m glad I didn’t give in to 
12 


t 

‘I didn’t say nothin’. She went to the 
wr, and, as she stepped out, she ‘lowed 
jin with one of them mischievous gig- 
3, ‘I say, I’m glad I didn’t give in to 
\, and I never will; but he’ll give in to 


‘With that she banged the door and 
at down the road, singin’ at the top of 
voice. Mister, when the Lord finished 
first woman, put in her breastpin and 
ved her out, I ain’t a doubt that He set 
‘k anxious and astonished at what He’d 
ie! There’s no law to their minds. 
sy just think what they please and try 
make us act accordim’. 
‘Well, sir, it wa’n’t two hours before 
m Mayberry’s oldest boy run in here, 
of breath, to tell me that Jim Bledso 
| been throwed from his horse, and that 
head was busted open, and one leg 
ke. He said the doctor had done the 


y always the 

hard-hearted propositions that some 
rowers would make you believe they are. 
rings-banks, for example, are the repos- 
‘ies of enough romance to make a corner 
“human interest.” 
Nearly all the money that trickles into 
se bulwarks of the people’s savings has 
ched life in some picturesque way, for it 
Tesents some effort, denial, ambition or 
yuch.” The light-fingered gentry do not 
| savings-banks, because it nails the 
ney down too long; but their brothers 
| sisters of the patched eye and the long 
iloftendo. But no side of the savings- 
aks is more human than that which re- 
2s to what is called ‘“‘dormant accounts.” 
\ dormant account is one that has not 
m increased or drawn on for twenty-two 
ws. In other words, the depositor has 
1e nothing to it during all that period. 
is very natural to a es that when 
ay does not claim his money there 
something really the matter with him. 
ere is no law to compel banks to hunt 
vn the missing depositor or his repre- 
New But some of the great banks 
New York, the largest of the kind in the 
tld, make a special effort to find these 
+ depositors and restore their money to 
m or their heirs. By doing this, they 
ve stirred up much that is surprising, 
ange and amusing in real life. Ana, 
identally, they have acted as guides to 
it of “‘easy money” and been first aid to 
‘Needy. 
Ine of the most remarkable achieve- 
nts in running down a dormant account 
julted in a family reunion. 
3ack in the sixties a German woodturner 
rted an account, and, upon his death, 
‘widow transferred it to her own name 
wusteeforthree sons. Whenthe account 
‘ame dormant, in answer to the usual 
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best he could, but that Jim was still drunk 
enough to git up and break t’other leg, 
and he wanted me to come down there to 
take keer of him. 

“Tt was a terrible night. A snowstorm 
outside, and Jim ragin’ inside. By the time 
he was sober his fever riz, and he lit in to 
makin’ love to Honey like a saint. I don’t 
know if you’ve ever experienced sech a 
thing, Mister, but it’s mighty aggravatin’ 
to hear another man make love, whether 
he’s in his right mind or out of it. 

*“At last, towards mornin’, he quieted 
down enough for me to set before the fire 
and doze. Maybe I’d been asleep an hour 
yhen some sound waked me, and I looked 
up to see daylight through the window, and 
Honey Beams standin’ at the foot of Jim’s 
bed, lookin’ at him. She was kivered with 
snow from head to foot, and her face was 
pale as ashes. Jim had on more bandages 
than a corpse, and the pore gal thought he 
was dead till, all at once, she seen that he 
was lookin’ at her, too, with his burnin’ 
black eyes. 

““Then she sez, ‘Jim!’ just that way, as 
if her voice was a spring branch singin’ 
through flowerin’ meadows, and she looked 
at him as if her eyes were the sky above it 


advertising, there came a letter from a man 
who proved that he was the woman’s son. 

It appeared that she had become insane, 
and her three sons had been sent to a public 
institution, after which they were inden- 
tured out. Two of them ran away and 
came back to New York, while the third 
was lost sight of. The man had never 
learned the fate of his mother. 

Through an investigation started by the 
bank it developed that she died in an insane 
asylum. But the third son remained miss- 
ing. The dormant-account clerk, in prowl- 
ing around for information, discovered that 
the mother had an account in another bank 
and that it was in trust for a daughter about 
whom there had been no previous mention. 
The brothers admitted that they had for- 
gotten all about her. 

Then began a chase that lasted for years 
and which was faithfully kept up by the 
bank. The daughter was traced from the 
place where she had been indentured to a 
small town in Connecticut, where she had 
married and settled down. For years she 
had believed herself to be an illegitimate 
child without a name. 

Thus the bank gave her both kin and a 
name. The missing boy was located after 
a search that extended all over New York 
State—and a few years. 

On Christmas Day, very much after the 
fashion of the melodramas and the old-time 
stories, the family, reunited after forty 
years of separation, sat down to dinner. 
The bank had played Santa Claus for them. 

Lena was a pretty Jewish-girl who came 
to the bank regularly every week. She 
worked on the East Side, and, by frugality, 
had established a good-sized account. Then 
she stopped coming. 

In due time the account became dor- 
mant and an investigation was begun. The 
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Whatever may be the misgivings of 
the new radicals with regard to President 
Eliot, it is nowhere disputed that he made 
the university the thing it is. The late 
nineteenth century in America witnessed 
perhaps the greatest and most rapid educa- 
tional expansion the world has ever known; 
and he was its master spirit. What he did 
was only too thoroughly done. The Ameri- 
can university of the future, there is reason 
to hope, will unite the English ideal of 
character and cultivation with the German 
ideal of pure science. If it does, it will be 
the most perfect institution of the kind in 
the history of the world. 

And it is already evident that no one can 
ever have a more powerful hand in shap- 
ing its destiny than the bland, grave young 
man who remarked to Holmes and his 
venerable associates that Harvard had a 
new president. 

Editor's Note — This is the fifth of Mr. Corbin’s 
series of articles upon American colleges. 
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and her face was a rose glistenin’ in the sun. 
Lord, sir, men don’t know nothin’ about 
lovin’! And women beat the world at it 
when they set their heart to it. 

‘“‘Then she swung around to the side of 
the bed, flung herself down by Jim and laid 
her head on his breast. Then, when she 
felt his arm around her, she raised up and 
kissed him so shamelessly that I cleared my 
throat to remind them that I was there. 
And I sez: ‘This ain’t no time for foolish- 
ness, Jim; you got to be married before 
night, or you’ll have them bets to pay, and 
I’m off for the license right now and the 
preacher before Honey takes a notion 
she’d rather have you with both your legs 
broke!’ 

“That was a great day in the Valley. 
Everybody was bid to the weddin’, in 


particular them that held the bets. And it | 
came off in the evenin’, just before Jim’s | 


fever reached the bilin’ pint. The doctor 
was mad when he he’rd what we’d done, 
and I don’t know what the preacher would 
have said if he’d knowed how Jim come by 
the forty dollars he paid him for a weddin’ 
fee. As for me, I never felt so relieved in 
my life, and I never expect to see a happier 
bride and groom.” 


[The Human Side of a Savings-Bank 
wNKsarent BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


only clew the 
bank had was the 
recollection of one of the clerks that she 
owned a house somewhere. and that it had 
once been mortgaged. Diligent inquiry 
showed that this house had been sold by 
order: of an executor. This showed that 
she was dead. A second investigation 
proved that she had died in an insane 
asylum; while a third search revealed her 
will and showed that her beneficiary was 
an old Jewish rabbi who had befriended 
her when she had first come to the United 
States, a refugee from Russia. 

This running down of dormant accounts, 
which puts the bank in the réle of good 
angel, is done with business precision and 
organization. The work begins a year 
before the account becomes dormant. 
Letters are then sent to every person in 
the city directory who bears the name of 
the missing depositor. When it comes: to 
Brown, Jones and Smith, the correspond- 
ence is certainly large. This always 
starts a flood of answers, for, despite the 
fact that the bank does not show its hand, 
and directs all answers to be sent to a box 
in the post-office, the average scent of the 
layman for money is surprising. There are 
always a hundred people who are sure that 
the much-sought depositor is their long-lost 
and (in this emergency) much-beloved kin. 
Cousins, aunts and ‘‘in-laws’’ spring up 
like magic over night. It is only when the 
bank is absolutely sure that it is in touch 
with the rightful relative or heir, that it 
discloses the object of the search, which by 
this time has frequently included press, 
police and detective codperation. 

Since all this investigation has a money 
prize at the end, it is quite natural that a 

icturesque gallery of human nature should 

e turned up. The idea, first, last and all 
the way through the period of waiting, is: 
‘‘When do I get the money?” 
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The Foundation— 
Sound Business 


dation of our Business. 

‘‘Sincerity’’ Clothes — de- 
signed and cut by experts — made 
up by experts too— 


(Gai Clothes are the Foun- 


Each garment with Style and 
Shape sewn permanently into the 
cloth by the needle — not tempo- 
rarily pressed in by the Hot Flat 
Iron — Old Doctor Goose — 


So that when worn the Lapels 
of ‘‘Sincerity’’ Garments won't 
bulge out —the collar won’t sag — 
the Shoulders won’t break—the 
Sleeves won’t twist — 


We have built on Good Clothes 
—‘‘Sincerity’’ Clothes— we have 
endeavored to give the best pos- 
sible Value—not to be Philan- 
thropists — but because it’s Sound 
Business to do so. 


Because it’s Sound Business — 
we put more Cost into the making 
of ‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits and Over- 
coats than is put into Ordinary 
Suits and Overcoats. 


And because it’s Sound Business 
we cut Clothing Profits to the 
minimum and ‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits 
and Overcoats do not cost you a 
Penny more than the Suits and 
Overcoats that have only a Small 
proportion of the expert cutting 
and tailoring ‘‘ Sincerity’’ Clothes 
have — only a tithe of the Quality 
of the materials ‘‘ Sincerity ’’’ Gar- 
ments have. 


Tosum up— because it’s Sound 
Business to do so—we give, in 
‘Sincerity’? Clothes (we make 
Suits and Overcoats you know) the 
most of the best clothing values 
you can purchase anywhere — 


That’s the Foundation of our 
Business. 


For the sake of your Appearance 
—your future Satisfaction — and 
your Pocketbook—see ‘“‘Sincerity”’ 
Clothes atyourbetterclassClothes 
Shop— And be sure the label is in 
the next Suit or Overcoat you buy. 
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**The Mark of 
Good Clothes 
as wellas 
Good Luck’’ 


THORITATIVE Autumn and Winter 
models of ‘HORSESHOE’? CLOTHES 


U 
now on display at leading stores 


throughout the country, 
‘““HORSE SHOE’”’ CLOTHES offer more 


guality for less money than others. They’re styled 
up-to-the-minute, are moderately priced and 
cleverly hand tailored by master workmen, 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘HORSE SHOB”? 
CLOTHES and you’ll be assured of best mate- 
rials, latest styles, perfect fit and longest wear. 


Send us the name of your local dealer and we'll send 
jou free of charge a handy reference MEMO. BOOK. 


M F 
FINE ELOTHING 


ears 


A soap is known by the 
company it keeps. Pears’ 
is found in good society, 
everywhere. 

The nse™ ol earswesoas 


betokens refinement. 


Scented, or not, as you prefer. 


The Best Literature 
For Children 


Selected by experts, from 
the best books of the world, 
Over 200 different authors. 
It Solves the Problem — 
What shall the children 
read? Needed in every 
Send 4c. for pamphlet and specimen stories, 

what everyone 

wants. Apply 


AGENTS v5 


ences required, Experience not necessary. Good 
employment for intelligent people. 
Address Dept. B. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New York 


home, 


can easily sell 


L 


Safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, }} 


nice balance, beautiful lines, fine finish, rich ornamentation 
| embodied in our New Model No. 7 FE, shown above. Three 
A Bolts guaranteed to hold gun tight—Coil Mainsprings guaran- } 


HW teed forever. Art Catalog free. 18 grades $17.75 to $223.75, 
j [thaca Gun Co.—Dept. ‘*A’’ — Ithaca, N.Y. 
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, so little. 
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Imaginary Diseases 
and Their Inventors 


People Who are Sick at Will and How They Do It 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


E HAVE all smiled scores of times 

y y in a superior and pitying way at 
the imaginary invalid, the individ- 

ual who enjoys ill health and revels in 
symptoms. Of course, we should never be 
so foolish, and we wonder how any one in 
his senses can ever desire to imagine 
himself sick when he is well, or take 
pleasure in exaggerating his symptoms if 
he is ill. And yet we all do it one time 


| or another. 


Self-pity is one of the greatest luxuries 
on earth, and there are few enjoyments 
keener than inducing others to share it 
with us. Even those hard-faced and stoical 
individuals who make it their boast that 
theynever complain, that nobody ever heard 
them whimper even when they were half 
dead, as a matter of fact, are the biggest 
humbugs of the whole lot, and are inviting 
sympathy by the very vigor of their pro- 
testations that they never need any and 
wouldn’t take it if it were offered. 

We have an astonishing capacity for 
harmless and consoling little self-delusions. 
We can live threescore years and ten on 
this planet and yet carry to our graves 
intact the pleasing belief, down in our heart 
of hearts, that we really are a little different 
from anybody else that walks upon the face 
of the earth; and probably, if we were per- 
fectly frank with ourselves, we should ad- 
mit with reluctance that the clay which 
was used in our making was a little finer 
quality of silicic oxide than that used for 
the ruck of humanity. Moreover, nobody 
else has quite so handsome a wife or so 
brilliant children or so fast a horse or so 
good a well. And naturally, when we are 
sick, no one else suffers quite as we do or 
can appreciate the tortures that we are 
undergoing, even though we give no sign. 

For the most part, this robust and roman- 
tic self-love is perfectly harmless, and one 
of the greatest and most constant sources 
of pleasure in life—a truly golden delusion. 
But, when it comes to its activities in 
illness, then it turns upon its creator and 
exaggerates the very sufferings which 
it is endeavoring to soothe. Not that it 
does any particular harm, except in a sub- 
jective way; for its effects, like its origin, 
are purely mental, and it can neither make 
a real disease any worse, nor can it under 
any circumstances originate a disease where 
none existed. 

The imagination may magnify the suf- 
ferings of a particular illness and increase 
the length of time that the victim will 
imagine himself or herself sick, and it can, 
of course, inflict frightful amounts of dis- 
comfort and distress upon the members of 
their families, but it seldom or never goes 
beyond this. One can no more imagine 
himself into a serious illness than he can, by 
taking thought, add a cubit to his stature. 


Imagination Makes Real 


One consideration should always be al- 
lowed to temper either our mirth or our 
indignation in dealing with these poor 
malades imaginaires; and that is, that 
every one of them really is sick, if only ever 
They may not be one-tenth so 
sick as they think they are, and their 
disease may be as different as the poles 
from that which they are proud to boast it 
is, but they actually are diseased in some 
respect or they would neither invent nor 
persist in these singular delusions. 

To say that they are ‘‘merely hysterical” 
does not help the matter in the least in the 
direction of explanation; for we are utterly 
in the dark as to what hysteria means, ex- 
cept that it is a group of symptoms that 
never appear in a perfectly healthy indi- 
vidual. 

Many of these conditions can actually be 
recognized as mild forms of mental dis- 
turbance. Such, for instance, were the 
patient invalids and pious sufferers who 
filled the Sunday-school literature and the 


| books of devotion of a bygone generation. 


Their principal defect was a boundless 
self-esteem bordering upon megalomania, 


accompanied by a placid indifference to the 
suffering and discomfort that they might 
inflict upon others. 
I well remember in the early days of my 
ractice one good mother of this type, who 
bed developed at about forty years of age 
a mysterious and incurable spinal com- 
laint. This gradually crippled her inch 
y inch, inflicting excruciating tortures, 
her irrepressible groans of anguish under 
which could be heard half a mile away, 
until, finally, she became unable to move 
hand or foot and was confined to her room 
for six years. 


An Instantaneous Cure 


Her piety was most exemplary. Being 
unable to attend the public means of grace, 
special sessions and prayer meetings were 
held regularly in her room, and she was 
looked upon as one of the pillars of the 
church. 

One of the most agonizing symptoms of 
her disease was that, while it left her com- 
paratively free from pain during the day, 
it invariably woke up toward evening and 
caused her to suffer the tortures of the 
damned all night. The only relief that she 
could obtain, and that of a most trivially 
partial character, came from being rubbed 
incessantly, for hours at a stretch, by her 
husband or daughters, one of whom had to 
be in constant attendance upon her nearly 
all night long. Enthusiasticrevivalistshad 
attempted time after time to heal her by 
prayer, but their efforts were unsuccessful. 
Satan was too strong for them. She must 
be tortured to show the power of sustaining 
grace. 

One day the nearest neighbor, a quarter 
of a mile away, was astonished to see this 
hopeless paralytic rush wildly into his 
house, exclaiming, ‘Hurry, Mr. Johnson; 
our house is on fire!’’ 

It appeared that during the absence of 
all the rest of the family some clothing left 
to dry near the kitchen stove had caught 
fire, and when the helpless invalid smelled 
the smoke and saw the flames come rushing 
up the stairway, she jumped out of the 
window on to the porch roof and slid down 
one of the pillars. Needless to say, her cure 
Was permanent. She never could fool that 
family or that neighborhood any more. 

It afterward turned out that at such in- 
tervals of the night-watches as she was not 
requiring rubbing by some member of her 
family, she had been in the habit of per- 
ambulating about the house, helping her- 
self to what she wanted in the pantry, and 
had even started the report of “‘hants” in 
the house to account for some mysterious 
noises which excited the curiosity of the 
family. 

It may be mentioned in passing that it has 
become an axiomatic rule with physicians 
for some years past, whenever a report of 
a certain house being haunted is started, to 
look for some hysterical girl or imaginary 
invalid in the family. They are the real 
Women in White, the sheeted figures that 
come sweeping along dark passageways at 
gruesome hours of the night. 

But the things that people will invent 
about themselves in their excess of self-pity 
and self-sympathy! The popular impres- 
sion that imaginary diseases are chiefly prod- 
ucts of the higher civilization and confined 
to the wealthier classes who have leisure to 
be sick—those who suffer, as they say of 
the tourists in California, from ‘nervous 
prosperity ’’—is entirely mistaken. ; 

The most persistent and grotesque mor- 
bid fancies are to be found among the 
poorest and most ignorant. Nothing, for 
Instance, is commoner in the bog districts 
of Ireland than for a great, strapping Biddy 
Muldoon to come into your office with the 
solemn statement that she has ‘‘a shnake 
in the inside of her.” She will even tell you 
exactly how she happened to swallow it: 
namely, by falling asleep under a tree in 
the harvest field with her mouth open. If 
you doubt her diagnosis, she promptly in- 
forms you that she can feel it squirming, 
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; there is no one style of derby for any & 
}@ season because the widely differing shapes ! 
}9 of men’s heads are such that variations in 
the generally accepted hat model are nec- ff 
essary. From the flat set effect to the full | 
round curl effect. 


KINGFLEX | 


HATS ; 


are modelled in the largest variety of the ac- 
cepted styles for fall and winter wear. When 
you ask fora KINGFLEX you are sure of get- 
ting just the correct style of derby for this Jf 
season that is becoming to you. That's why ff 
gentlemen of discriminating taste always ask | 
for a Kingflex. 4 

KINGFLEX HATS combine quality with [f 
style since they are made from the best material 


and have a beautiful, lustrous finish. They are | 


Self=Conforming 


just where the band touches the head, fitting it | 
naturally and without binding. They are the | 
most comfortable hats in the world. “Kineflex ff 
Hats cost $4.00, Werdna Hats cost $5.00 and | 
contain the finest furs and trimmings that can | 
be put into a derby. They are also self-con- | 
forming. Send for ‘The Suggester,’’ showing — 
the new Fall and Winter Hats. 4 


THE GUYER HAT COMPANY 
Originators of Self-Conforming Hats 
163 Hampden Street Boston, Mass, 


Order Your FALL SUIT 
irom the Wholesale Maker 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES THIS VERY DA 


You will find that $12.00 ¢ 
$15.00 will go further here than 
$20.00 or $25.00 in many places. 
Just now we are making a B * 
cialty of the very newest Fall 
and Winter Suits and Overcoats 

tor Men—Brown Velour Cas- 

simeres, Auto=Stripe 
Blue Serges, Gray 
Worsteds, Cheviotin 
Kerseys, etc., at o 
$12.00 or $15.00 in patterns - 
Be, which you would =f 
* ingly pay $20.00 or $25.00 ° 
ae for, This saving is the 

@ natural result of your deal- 
ing direct with us —wholesale 
tailors, ‘ 

The materials are of tested, 
standard quality. The tai- 
loring is so stylishly done that 
you will be delighted with the 
perfect fit. = 


A 

Every Garment Specially 
Made to Measure under — 
the broadest possible © 
Guarantee of Money Back 
if we fail to give you, for less 
money, more’ genuine ‘‘ Clothes 
Satisfaction” than you can ob- 
tain from any other source, _ 
Samples of garments at $12, $15, 
$18 and $20, Style Book, meas- 
ure chart, tape, etc., absolutely 
FREE. Postpaid. Write to-day. 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 


Wholesale Tailors, Established 1882 b 1 
Market & Van Buren St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO 


os 


_SUSPENDERS| 
_ Webbing 
ee Inimitable 
 Buttonholés 
desiructible | 
k for the name 
(GHGUYOT on 
EV.C KY: pair 
Wad di ever) 
COL PEF, pair. 


Finished Promptly by Experts 
KODAK Fi LM One roll developed and twelve unmount: 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c. with 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices. 3 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, F 
Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, — 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — 


PATENTS that PROTECT —= 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps} 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 
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FDUCATOR. 
OHOEM) 


REGISTERED 


we ‘The Educator Shoe 


pee? ‘‘lets the child’s 
foot grow as it 
should’? and 
when worn 
through life will 
keep the feet as 
natureintended. 
The Educator is 
made also for 
men andwomen 
in dull calf, pat- 
ent colt, and 
kid with 
strong yet 
flexible 
soles. 


25 Cents 
Extra 


Before 
ordering direct, \ 
ASK YOUR 
DEALER. Write 
to-day for our 

family footwear 
catalog. 


Made on a last which allows plenty of 
room for the five toes assuring foot 
ease seldom found in a shoe where 
style and comfort are combined. 
None genuine unless stamped 
‘‘Educator’’ on the sole. 


5to8 $1.50 


Sizes: Infants’. 


Child’s . . 8%tol1 1.75 
Misses’. 11%to2 2.25 
Girls’ . 2%to6 2.50 
Boys’ lto5 2.50 
Women’s . 2%to7 4.00 
Men’s 6 to 11 $4.00 and $5.00 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
17 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 


World shoe makers for the whole family with 
over 40 years’ experience and reputation. 


Gas Mantles_ | 
with Backbone 


@ Manties that last. 
q Mantles that require an 
accident to put them out. 


We want every user of in- 
- candescent mantles to try the 


TRUE BLUE Mantle. 


If you have ever wished for ||) 
a really stubborn mantle—one 
| with backbone — you will appreciate the 
durability of a TRUE BLUE. No holes in 
_ mantles — no broken chimneys. 
@ If your dealer hasn't heard of TRUE BLUE 


Mantles yet, we will send you five prepaid for 
a dollar bill, and your money back if you are 
not delighted. 


Standard Cap (illustrated) or Inverted Mantles. 
| We also make True Blue gasoline mantles for 
| low or high pressure. 

he Send a dollar and your address today. 

| THE MICHIGAN GAS MANTLE CO. 
th 1369 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 


Many RAZORS but only one 
FOR 


ey Shavade SHAVERS 


Yr 


The secret of clean shaving is mas- 
saging. Shavade rubbers will soften 
beard and keep skin healthy. 10c. 
to fit brush handle, 15c. with separate 
handle, postpaid. 


SAMPSON APPLIANCE CO. 
151 Church St., New York City. 


NEW AUTOMOBILE at a Sacrifice. 


Owner leaving for Europe. Machine has never been 

‘unamile. Four cylinders, 35-40 horse power. 

snown, Most Popular American Make—1907 model. 
me an offer. Time or cash. Address, 


| WEATHERBY, 6007 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 


| Shavade Rubber 
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and that she has to eat twice as much as 
she did before, one portion for herself and 
the other for the snake. 

A similar delusion is exceedingly com- 
mon in the London slums, only there, in- 
stead of a snake, it is some mysterious 
jabberwock of a beast known as a “‘tiger.” 

This is not so utterly irrational and incom- 
prehensible as one might at first sight 
imagine; for all of these poor people, on 
account of the coarseness and, often, bad- 
ness of the food which they are obliged to 
thrust down to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, suffer frightfully from attacks of 
burning acid dyspepsia; and the burning, 


| griping pains which occur in the course of 


it are not at all unlike such as might be 
produced by the claws or teeth of some 
carnivorous boojum which had been swal- 
lowed. Of course, the writhings of the 
snake are merely the abnormal contractions 
and twistings of the intestines. 


The Snake in the Throat 


I have met with only one of these ‘‘drag- 
ons’’ on this side of the Atlantic, but that 
is vividly impressed upon my memory. I 
received one afternoon an urgent call to go 
to such and such a number to see a woman 
who was ‘“‘awful sick.’”’ Arrived there, I 
found a rather intelligent-looking young 
woman in a state of wild excitement, verg- 
ing upon nervous collapse. 

“Oh, doctor, I have got a snake in my 


stomach! Can you get it out without kill- 
ing me?” 

‘“How do you know it is there?’’ was my 
question. 


‘“‘Oh, I just saw the head of it about 
twenty minutes ago!”’ 

I assured her that I was death on snakes, 
gave her an emergency dose that I knew 


Best | 


would not do any particular harm in any 
case, and she became calm enough to tell 
me her story. 

The earlier symptoms were clear enough, 
but I could make neither head nor tail of 
the snake’s head episode, but thought, just 
to satisfy her and to get a circumstantial 
statement as to exactly where she had seen 
the snake’s head, that I would look at her 
throat. I got her in front of the window, 
focused my mirror upon her throat, and 
behold, the mystery was solved. 

She had a perfectly enormous pair of 
tonsils, one of which was crammed to the 
bursting-point with these accumulations of 
cheesy matter which form in the little 
spongy cavities or crypts of the gland. 
These seldom attain a size larger than about 
that of a grain of wheat and then drop into 
the throat, are coughed up, and give an 
exceedingly disagreeable taste in the mouth 
and odor if they are crushed. In her case 
however, some of them had grown to the 
size of small marbles, and one of the largest 
of them had evidently just dropped out into 
the throat, leaving a hollow which had been 
occupied by it, into which I could easily 
thrust the ‘‘rubber’”’ end of a pencil. I[ 
asked her the color of the head of the snake, 
and she replied: ‘A kind of gashly yaller- 
ish white,’ which, of course, was precisely 
the tint of the cheesy nodule. 

I knew that it was useless to argue 
against her delusion, so simply told her 
that the medicine that I would give her 
would not only kill the snake, but dissolve 
it so that she would never see or hear any- 
thing more of it or its remains. It did, and 
she was a devoted patient of mine for years 
afterward. 

It may be said in passing that the wide- 
spread popular belief in worms as a cause 
of disease is a survival of the snake delu- 
sion, though it has an apology for a basis 
in fact, in that several forms of Cestodes, 
Nematodes and Tzenie do occasionally in- 
habit the human alimentary canal. They 
are, however, comparatively rare, and even 
when present give rise to no disturbance 
whatever of the general health in nine cases 
out of ten. The tapeworm specialist be- 
longs with the magician, the fortune-teller 
and other Nature-fakers, and he is rapidly 
losing his hold as rational medicine spreads 
and the wise woman and the seventh son 
of a seventh son recede. As an illustra- 
tion of the actual rarity of tapeworms, it 
may be mentioned that nearly all these 
‘‘worm doctors’’ or manufacturers of ver- 
mifuges have a standing offer of good round 
thumping sums for the discovery and hand- 
ing over of a planarian of really dramatic 
and effective proportions, which can be ex- 
| hibited as ‘‘taken’’ by their remedies. 

Then there is that large and interesting 
group of pseudo-sufferers who not merely 
imagine ee to be ill but produce 
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the symptoms which may be required to 
make athens share their belief. 

Many and many a young doctor has been 
puzzled almost to distraction by a skin 
eruption which steadily spread over the 
body in spite of everything that he could 
do to cure it, to suddenly have the mystery 
solved one day by a nurse or some member 
of the family discovering the patient paint- 
ing croton oil or some other irritant over 
the surface in the direction that he wanted 
it to spread. 

One of my colleagues during his interne- 
ship in a large Eastern hospital had a most 
singular case of this description. A young 
girl was brought in suffering from an open- 
ing or sinus in her arm about six inches be- 
low the elbow, from which both matter and 
pieces of bone kept discharging. It was 
carefully washed out with antiseptics, 
scraped and closed, but next morning was 
found open again, and a day or two later 
out came another piece of bone. The sinus 
kept burrowing up the arm until, finally, it 
had passed the elbow and started up the 
upper arm. 

Now a bone sinus which travels up and 
past a joint without involving the cavity 
of that joint is an excessively rara avis, 
so a careful watch was set. That the 
pieces of bone came from the sinus there 
could be no doubt, as they were repeatedly 
washed out in syringing and cleansing it. 

But one day the girl was detected by the 
nurse carefully cutting off the little bits of 
bone which were found by her in her break- 
fast bacon and slipping them under her 
pillow. The hint was enough. The bacon 
and all other meat that was supplied to her 
was carefully cleared of every possible 
serap or trace of bone before it was given 
to her, and the discharge of bone stopped 
absolutely. Then pieces of bacon were 
given with the little fragments of bone 
marked or stained in some peculiar way, 
and these were promptly recovered from 
the sinus. And yet, eon that patient was 
confronted with her treachery, she not 
only refused to confess but roundly abused 
both nurse and doctors, and stormed out 
of the hospital in a fury of rage. 


Artificial Temperatures 


Another performer of this class who is 
most familiar in the experience of the pro- 
fession is the woman who has an artificial 
temperature. A patient will be under 
your care for some nervous or mild chronic 
disorder. About the time that she should 
be beginning to get better, and, conse- 
quently, is not receiving quite as much 
anxious attention and sympathy as she did 
in the beginning, a new card must be 
played to hold the centre of the stage, and 
up goes her temperature to 103 and 104, or 
even 106 degrees. You gasp with dismay. 
Here is a septic complication somewhere 
which you have totally overlooked. A 
most searching examination, however, fails 
to discover anything whatever amiss apart 
from the astonishing temperature. But 
the patient is handled and waited on as if 
she was Sévres china for two or three days, 
and her temperature goes down age‘n. 

No sooner does interest in the case begin 
to slacken again than the fever thermome- 
ter does another mountain climbing stunt. 
Again an examination shows nothing amiss, 
and you begin to be suspicious. 

A little investigation shows either that 
the patient has taken her own temperature 
and then shown the thermometer register- 
ing that torrid degree, or else that she has 
sent the nurse out of the room on some 
pretext or another while the thermometer 
is stillin her mouth. Further investigation 
elicits the fact that she has just called for 
a cup of tea, or has had her breakfast 
brought in, or has had the hot-water bottle 
refilled, within ten or fifteen minutes of the 
temperature-taking. Fever thermometers, 
it should be explained, are usually self- 
registering, and the mercury will remain at 
any temperature to which it has been raised 
until it is shaken down again. 

The ingenuity of the ruses to which these 
temperature raisers will resort is almost in- 
credible. Some of them continue to puzzle 
us even to the last, by having developed 
some curious trick of twirling a thermom- 
eter rapidly under the tongue, or rubbing 
it vigorously in the blanket, or chafing it 
between the palms of the hands in such a 
way as to raise the temperature by friction; 
so that several of these cases have actually 
been seriously reported in medical journals 
as having a faculty of raising their temper- 
ature to any desired pitch at any time they 
wanted to. 
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There are jifteen thousand 


active accounts on my books. 


That is, there are fifteen thousand men 
continuing to buy cigars from me after they 
have given my cigars a fair trial. 

This is about the best evi- 
dence that I can offer that my 
cigars make good. f 

There are almost as many rea- /# 
sons why they do. I will name 
three or four here. € 

First, economy. My custo- > 
mers get their cigars at strictly 
wholesale prices. : : 

Next, they know what they 
are getting. Every cigar is as 
I describe it. d 

Another. The cleanest cigar si@'= | 
factory in America, 

Still more. Clean, clear, 
straight tobacco. No drugging, 
doctoring or flavoring. ee 

Next. All strictly hand made Bees 
cigars. No machine in the Be 
world will make a cigar that will a 
smoke as well as one made by 
the trained human hand. 

Another. Fair treatment. I 
never ask a man to buy my 
cigars until he has given them a 
fair trial at my expense. 


I manufacture every cigar that § 
Isell, and my factory is nota lit- 
tle basement affaironasidestreet 
either, but a full size five story 
city building, literally within the 
business heart of Philadelphia, 
and I find it none too large for 
my ever increasing output. 

MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatelas on ap= 
proval toa reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express pre= 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety at my 
expense, and no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 

Be sure and state which you pre=- 
fer—light, medium or dark cigars. 
My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 

clean, straight, long Havana filler with a 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. It is the retail- 
er’s Ioc cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. 
If you prefer some other size or shape, or 
cigars with Havana wrappers, permit me 
to mail you my catalogue, and explain more 
fully my methods of supplying smokers with 
genuine cigars at wholesale prices. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


—————— STROP 
\rOne OP] DON’T THROW YOUR THEM 
SAFETY BLADES AWAY— _ YOUR- 


Safety Razor Blade SELF 


Our Perfection Holder enabies you to 
strop or hone Gillette and Wafer Blades easily 
and quickly and makes them last indefinitely. 
You must strop your blades to get a smooth 
shave. Perfection will lasta lifetime. Sent post- 
paidupon receipt Rudolph Hardware Co. 

of 35c. silver or Dept. D Pittsburg, Pa. 
P. O. or Express 
Money Order. 


Pure California 


- Send l5e for a skein of pure Cali- 
1 fornia Golden Silk natural color 


just as it is reeled from the cocoon. 
Beautiful illustrated art catalogue of the Silk 
Industry together with samples of dress silks, 
various colors, sent free on request. 


Curtis Silk Farms, Dept. F, Los Angeles, Cal. 


No 
‘ positions *'— no ‘‘ ruled lines’’ — no“* shading ''—no ‘‘word- 
signs '' — no ‘‘cold notes.'’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. 
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Direct from manufacturers at great saving 


$685 


Same watch retails for $10 and $12. Best 
low-priced, thin model watch sold. Pendant 
wind and set; lever escapement; all parts 
interchangeable. 


Kept in order, free, for five years 


A handsome, inexpensive time piece for 
business and professional men. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Same watch cased in nickel or gun-metal $3.95 


New style, thin model, gentlemen’s 
watch. Plain polished, or engine 
turned, 20 year, gold-filled case. 
Nickel movement; 7 jewels. Perfect 
time keeper. Sent on receipt of 


Extra thin model Watch; 15 jewels; 

25 year case; solid gold ball-bearing bow $14.75 

Extra thin model Watch; 17 jewels; 

25 year case ; solid gold ball-bearing bow $21.00 
NOTE: Add 16 cents to above prices if you wish watch sent 


by registered mail. Write for Watch Booklet ‘‘ B.’’ 


HUNT & McCREE 


Manufacturer’s Brokers 
150 Nassau St., NewYork 


Idle money can be immediately set to 
work earning a profitable rate of interest 
if deposited with this bank on our six 


per cent. certificate plan. 
Write for booklet ‘‘S.’’ 


Municipal Bonds 52” 


Secured by taxes, therefore abso- 
lutely safe. $500 Denominations. 
Full information on request. 

GEO. M. SEWARD & CO., Bankers 
108 LaSalie Street, Chicago 


FINancing enaris 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 


The Six per cent Certificates secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate which are is- 
sued by this bank are better than a mortgage loan, 


relieving the holder from all trouble and ex- 
pense. 


Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
year round, 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 
homes. Invest- 
ments for Cap- 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “ Natural Sanita- 
rium”? for health seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 
San Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET, C 


The Business Magazine 


for one year and complete 
desk cabinet for $2.00, either 
onealoneis worthmorethan 

2.00. Brightest, most prac- 
tical of publications. Every 
copy proves it. All business 
men need it. Sample free. 
The Business Magazine Company, Knoxville,Tenn. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
|= allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium,230 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


SOME BARGAINS IN STOCKS 


ITH investments, as with commodi- 

\ y ties, there are times when good 

bargains may be secured. Just 

now an opportunity is presented to buy 

high-class stocks and bonds at prices lower 

than they have been for a very long time. 

This week’s article, therefore, will be de- 

voted to cheap stocks. Next week we shall 
deal with bargains in bonds. 

Present stock-market conditions are 
familiar to every one who reads a news- 
paper. There has lately been a ‘‘slump”’ 
during which prices of securities declined. 
They are still low, though their decline is 
not due to any real depreciation in the 
value of the properties which they repre- 
sent. The railroads, for example, are still 
doing the same amount of business; but 
money is scarce, and there has been an 
almost universal fever of speculation. 
This, combined with the outgo of working 
capital, which has gone into increased 
business, has caused the money scarcity. 
The result is that money rates of interest 
are high. Then again, the exposures of 
wrongdoing by corporations and the injec- 
tion of politics into corporate affairs have 
combined to cause people to lose confidence 
in the corporations. This started a heavy 
“‘liquidation,’’ which means the selling of 
stocks at aloss. And the grand result of all 
of it has been a tremendous drop in prices, 
which now makes it possible for the aver- 
age investor to buy for investment certain 
stocks that will yield him a very satisfactory 
income. 


Buy for Investment Only 


In buying stocks it must, first of all, be 
remembered that they should be bought 
for investment only, and not for specu- 
lation. When you buy stocks for in- 
vestment it is not with the idea that the 
principal will increase in value, but that the 
dividends will provide an income for you. 
Beware of the temptation, which is very 
strong now, to buy stocks on margin; for, 
no matter in what part of the United 
States you live, you will encounter alluring 
advertisements of so-called ‘‘stock and 
commission”’ houses, willing to buy stock 
for you if you put up a small amount of 
money. If the stock goes down, as it is 
liable to do, you will be called on for more 
money, and if you can’t put it up you lose 
whatever sum you have already paid out. 
This is the ‘‘bucket-shop”’ method of 
gambling. 

The way to buy stocks for investment is 
to buy them outright. Buying stocks out- 
right means paying the full price for them. 
Then you actually own the certificates and 
what they represent. It is like going down- 
town and buying a stove or a chair or a 
suit of clothes and paying cash. 

Another very important thing to remem- 
ber in buying stocks for investment is this: 
Put the stock away and forget for a time that 
you own zt. This will save you money and 
worry. One reason why so many persons 
lose money on really good, income- 
producing stock is that they read the mar- 
ket reports in the newspapers and become 
excited. Take the case of a man who owns 
ten shares of railroad stock. One day he 
will read that it has declined five points. 
The next day it goes a few points lower, 
and on the third it declines again. Filled 
with apprehension, and fearful that he will 
lose everything, he sells the stock to save 
what he can. But the very next day the 
market rallies, and within a week the stock 
is above the price that the man paid for it. 
When you own stocks you must expect to 
see them go up and down in price. But it 
should not disturb you if you bought the 
stocks for investment, because you must 
always remember that if it is the right kind 
of stock it will keep on paying dividends— 
unless some unexpected commercial calam- 
ity befalls—despite fluctuations in market 
price. 

There is always the big chance, too, that 
high-class stocks will increase in price, so 
that if you are suddenly called upon to sell 
them there is a handsome profit. 

The method of buying stock outright is 
very simple and cheap. Any reputable 
bond investment house will buy stock for 
you. Some of the great New York in- 
vestment firms are members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The usual price is 


one-eighth of one per cent. of the par value. 
This means that the commission charged 
you for buying five shares of stock would 
be sixty-two and one-half cents. If you 
live in a city where there is a local stock 
exchange you can buy stock through a 
member. If you reside in a very small 
place, the local banker, who is familiar 
with securities, can buy it for you. 


Bargains in Railroad Stocks 


In the matter of bargains two kinds of 
stock are to be considered: railroad and 
industrial. Railroad stock is the most 
stable. Therefore the return to the in- 
vestor is less than that on an industrial 
stock. The advantages of railroad stock 
over industrial securities are many. In the 
first place, railroads are a necessity. People 
and merchandise must have transportation. 
In the second place, the conduct of a rail- 
road is usually more efficient than that of 
an industrial corporation, and its earnings 
are more steady. Some standard railroad 
stocks are cheaper to-day than in years. 
The following is a list of high-class railroad 
stocks which may be bought for invest- 
ment purposes. The stocks, with their 
approximate yield in percentage, based on 
market prices at the time this article is 
written, are: 


RAILROAD Price bee 
Atchison,TopekaandSantaFe 84 7.14 
Atlantic Coast Line........ COVE T2O9 
Baltimore and Ohio........ 88 6.81 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 

and St. Louis (Big Four).. 58 6.89 
Delaware and Hudson...... 147 6.80 
Great Northern preferred.... 118 5.84 
Iiimois! Centrale ses ee 133 en0-26 
Louisville and Nashville.... 104 5.76 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 140 5 
Northern Pacific .......... 116 6.03 
New York Central.......... 100 6 
Pennsylvaniaies ae eee 115 6.08 
Southern) Pacthicn sae. ase: 81 7.40 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 

Paul Benen See, ee LES? words 
Union, Padcifiicaye eters 12a eesels 
Norfolk and Western ...... 69 7.24 


In this list all the stock is common stock 
except where otherwise indicated. The 
prices on some of the stocks quoted are 
fifty and sixty points lower now than they 
were last fall. This is notably true of 
stocks like the Union Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, which are 
among the best-known railroad stocks. 

For the more conservative investor who 
desires preferred stock there are also bar- 
gains. Here are some sample preferred 
stocks with their yield, based on the price 
at the time this is written: Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, 5.50 per cent.; 
Baltimore and Ohio, 4.60 per cent.; 
Southern Pacific, 6.36 per cent., and 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 4.86 per 
cent. 


Some Cheap Industrials 


There is considerable difficulty in selecting 
satisfactory industrial stocks for the aver- 
age small investor, for the reason that this 
kind of stock is very speculative and sub- 
ject to sharp declines in value. The value 
of industrials depends upon the demand 
for certain products. If, for example, the 
copper industry should thrive, the copper 
stocks would go up; but if there should be 
a decline in business the stocks would feel 
it and go down, However, some good bar- 
gains may be obtained in the standard in- 
dustrial stocks. Prominent among these is 
United States Steel preferred, which may 
now be bought at a price to yield about 
7? per cent. This stock is issued by the 
United States Steel Corporation which 
largely controls the steel industry in the 
United States. One of the most reliable of 
industrials is General Electric stock, which 
may be bought to yield about 64 per cent. 
The General Electric Company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of electrical appara- 
tus in the world. 

In the case of all stocks there is liable to 
be a sudden change in price, sometimes in a 
day. In the opinion of expert financiers 
the present conditions are likely to prevail 
for some time. 


September 21, 190 


Investment Securities} 
Are Now Low 


The best securities may now 
be bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the nor- 
mal rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the princi- 
pal to increase in value. This 
firm deals only in high grade 
securities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the New 
York and Boston Exchanges. 
Send for our little book — 
How to Invest. 
ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 


13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


5.90% 734% 
(iuaranteed Stock Investment 


An underlying, guaranteed Street Rail- 
way Stock, listed on the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Louisville Stock Ex- 
changes, nets 5.90% up to December, 
1912, and 7%% thereafter. 


: Ree ] 
Particulars on application. : 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 3 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
MEMBERS: 4 


New York Stock Exchange Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


Five Per Cent Interest 
, is Better Than Three | 
or Four Per Cent 


And when the five per cent is | 
coupled with the absolute security that | 
this company gives — 

When your money draws interest for 

every day it is on deposit — 
When it can be withdrawn at any | 
time without notice — bf 
| 


3 
Fs 
s 


There really isn’t much more to be | 


desired. Write for the Book, Doit Today. 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 


1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
TEMPORARY 


INVESTMENTS 5% : 


Instead of keeping unemployed funds you expe ty 
to use later, let them bear earnings at 5% until J) 
such time you are ready for them. Wecan handle J - 


such funds as profitably for you as more permanent 


CISGey2 Re We Are Paying 5% on Sayings 8 
- Start any time— withdraw at your 
option. Earnings computed for 9. 
each day. We will send you full | 
information and can probably refer 
you to patrons in your locality. 

Established 15 years. Under Ni 
York Banking Dept. supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. 


al 


W 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. | | 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York } | 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds,pay 
over five and seven-eighths per cent. at 
present, N. Y. Stock Exchange Prices 
i Write for details. 
Security Investment Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


zs 


SAFE AG 
US. BONDE 


And 6% interest is better than U. 
bonds. Our Securities are gilt edge 
First Mortgages on Improved Real 
Estate— Nothing better to be found. 
Small and Large savings looked after 
with the same care. Write for booklet A. 
M1, » {Equitable Banking & Loan Co.,Macon, G 


Cuban Government Interior Loan | 


5% Gold Bonds 


Straight government bonds in $100 denomination: 
yielding over 54% income. Principal and interest payable 
U. S. Gold, collected by us free of charge. Coupons payable 
May 28th and November 28th. Redeemable by drawings at 100 
and interest. Description and price on application. 

WESTERN TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
S. E. Corner La Salle & Adams Sts., Chicago 


ANK Advertising Copy prepared by an 
B pert. Sample ads and valuable boo 


' 
. ads | 
sent free. Enclose clipping of present 1 


ALBERT HANSON, Box 683, Montgomery, Ala 


BOILERS & 
OL RADIATORS 


A boyr work 


simplicity of 
operation 
7commends 

Ga pital’? 
Boilers tothe 
prospective 
purchaser of 
a heating 

A boy can 


system for the home. 
manage one easily. 


Divided 
Sectional Features 


Any section of the ‘Capitol’ 
may be cut out at any time and still 
operate the boiler. Repairs may 
thus be made without allowing the 
boiler to become cold. 

Economy is obtained by the 
special Capitol Shaking Device, 
which allows either front or rear of 
grate to be shaken independently 
of the other half. This permits a 
big fire for severe weather and small 

_ fire for mild weather. 


have many other valuable and economic 
features. Send for descriptive literature 
illustrating Capitol Boilers and Radiators. 


[Inited States Heater Company. 


Uo —_—_—— ———- — 


Dept. K, DETROIT, MICH. 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities. 


on Superba Cravits 
so that you can identify 
the only neckwear that 
doesn’t ‘‘wrinkle to 
pieces,” that scarf-pins 
won’t ruin, and that wear 
does not soon spoil. 


Superba Cravats tie better, look 
smarter, shape prettier and come in 
. most styles and colors. 


50 cents at all good haberdashery 
shops, $1.00 and $1.50 in the two finest 
grades. Remit direct if you can't get 
“Superba Cravats” in your town. 

“ Book af Cleverness’’— FREE ! 
H. C. COHN & CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


llr SQUAB 
aIREE BOOK 


ed squabs to make money. Read 


ies of customers ~ , j are 
) Started small and = Z largest 
*breed big flocks. Send and onteall 
our beautifully printed and all others. 
Our books 
and 
methods 
are 

videly copied. 


rose, Mass. 


4 
| 


ERSONALLY ESCORTED 
| CALIFORNIA TOURS 


bite for itineraries of the private party, mid-winter 
its to California, under the auspices of the tourist 
dartment, 

\\igago, Union Pacific & North Western Line. 
tee all-expense tours in special trains on special 
Hedules leave Chicago in Dec., Jan. and Feb. for 
| 60 and 90 day variable route trips to the Coast. 
jleraries and full information on request. 

da, Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark St., Chicago 


¢ CHINESE JAE 


DIRECT FROM THE ORIENT. Finest, rich 
green, genuine Chinese Jade Jewelry, 24K Solid 
Gold Mountings made by Chinese goldsmiths. 
Rings, Scarf Pins, Necklaces, Bracelets, etc. 
Write for Beautiful Souvenir Booklet No. S 
Jade.’” An interesting history of Jade and 
many illustrations in colors. Large Diamond, 
Watch, and Jewelry Catalog No. S is also free. 


BROCK & FEAGANS, Importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


) Gillette Blades 25c. 


‘end 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
¥. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 


emical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Sense and 


Bear on the Hoof 


12 THE War Department the other day 
the talk turned on bears, and this is 
what General Ainsworth, the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, said: 

“In Arizona, while on one of the earlier 
Indian campaigns, our command was 
camped at the foot of Apache Cafion, a 
narrow gorge in the mountains. We had 
with us a man in the commissary named 
Jim Woods, who acted as butcher, and 
every morning when we had fresh meat 
he would get up early and cut it up for 
distribution to the company cooks. 

“‘He was doing this one morning when 
an Indian came into camp and asked him 
if he would like to buy a bear. Asked his 
price, the Indian quoted three dollars, and 
in response to other queries said the bear was 
‘heap big’ and up the cafion ‘little ways.’ 

‘“Woods spotted a bargain, paid the 
three dollars, and he and the Indian started 
up the cafion to bring the bear into camp. 
No one went anywhere in Arizona in those 
days without a gun, and Woods carried his. 

‘* After they had gone up the narrow bed 
of the cafion for a mile or so, the Indian 
suddenly stopped, and leading Woods to a 
projecting ledge of rock pointed behind it, 
said: ‘Heap big bear.’ 

“‘And so it was: a big silvertip, not dead 
and ready to be carved, as Woods expected 
to find it, but very much alive and appar- 
ently full of fight, for it made at once for 
its seller and purchaser. Woods swung his 
gun into action, and, much to the surprise 
of all the principals, his first shot struck 
the bear in a vital part and dropped him 
dead. He brought his game into camp 
all right, but he said: ‘If I’d ’a’ knowed I 
was buying bear on the hoof, I wouldn’t 
’a’ paid no such fancy a price for him.’”’ 


The Crossroads 


Good-night— good-night— good-by, dear! 
Your road is bright and long, 

And I have naught to give you 
Save this poor gift of song. 


Take but these words for parting, 
And I shall go my way 

Into the calm of twilight, 
The while you seek the day. 


Yours is a youth unsullied : 
Life lies beyond, above ; 
I, with my life behind me, 
Could give you naught but love. 


Of all you have to offer 
What right have I to take? 

Their lives are past all mending 
Whose hearts can no more break. 


You are the one, but I, dear — 
A thousand men am I, 
All better far forgotten : 
Good-night — good-night — good-by ! 


Lucky it Wasn’t Pop 


T WAS at the funeral of a mother. 
The minister had dwelt long and ear- 
nestly upon the loss the children, then 
clustered about the knee of the bereaved 
husband, had sustained, when the ten- 
sion of grief and oratory was broken by the 
eldest child, a boy of nine. Impressed by 
the eloquence of the minister, and pro- 
phetically sensible of a father’s worth, he 
interrupted the service with the following 
tribute of gratitude: ‘‘Gee, Pop, if it had 
been you, we would have been in the soup.” 


Actors and the Real Thing 


T USED to be a reproach to the stage 
that the people whose business is to por- 
tray the manners of the world at large lead 
the narrowest of lives. By founding The 
Players, Edwin Booth succeeded in bring- 
ing the elect of his profession in contact 
with the leaders in literature, architecture 
and painting, and with the intelligent ama- 
teur in all walks of life. 

The Colony Club, the first institution in 
America to unite women on the basis of 
what men call clubability, bids fair to per- 
form, in some measure at least, a similar 
service to actresses. 

The list of charter members includes a 
number of the foremost women of our stage, 
notably Miss Eleanor Robson, Miss Julia 
Marlowe and Miss Ethel Barrymore. It 
need not be said that none of them was in 
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Nonsense 


need of an introduction to society; but 
the fact remains that their 
recognition as gentlewomen reflects credit 
on their profession. 
would not have been possible. 

The furnishing and decoration of the 
clubhouse, which is extraordinarily beau- 
tiful and original, are the work of Miss Elsie 
De Wolfe, who has given up the stage for 
work of this sort. Miss Elizabeth Marbury, 
the originator of the dramatic agency, is 
one of the officials of the club, and was a 
prime mover in its organization. 


A Sorry Spectacle 


Some kinds of glasses help our sight, 
And some increase our trouble, 

But they’re too stout for us, no doubt, 
That make us see things double. 


High-Fliers 


Gay little birds, with your hearts so light, 
Oh, teach me to laugh at my care; for you 
Go caroling forth in the morning bright 
With your cute little bills all over dew. 
SiN WUE 


Bill White’s Face 


NEWSPAPERMAN in a small Penn- 
sylvania town, who read the series 
of stories by William Allen White which 
were printed in THr SarurpDAay EVENING 
Post, wrote to Mr. White, expressing his 
interest, and suggesting that a photograph 
of the author would be much appreciated 
by the writer of the letter. In reply he 
received the following: 


I was pleased to receive your letter 
and am sending you herewith a Christ- 
mas card with my autograph on it. 
It contains the picture of a young 
gentleman who sometimes sits for my 
photograph and I trust that you will 
get used to the face. I have been feed- 
ing it for thirty-nine years and shaving 
it for twenty-four years, and am getting 
fairly broken in to it. 

Thanking you for your kind words, 
I am, very respectfully yours, 

W. A. Wuirte. 


An Option on Styles 


IMPLICITY and elegance of diction 
are exemplified in this announcement 
which, displayed outside a modest little 
shop in Port Jefferson, Long Island, informs 
the hungry that within are: 
“Oysters in every style. And also fried.” 


Fearfully and Wonderfully Made 


SCHOOL-TEACHER, after spending 
forty-five strenuous moments explain- 
ing the mysteries of physiology to the 
primary class, sounded their intelligent 
attention by asking the definition of verte- 
bre. A small and anxious boy on the back 
seat arose and delivered the following: 
‘“‘The vertebre is a long, wavy bone. 
My head sits on one end of it and I sit on 
the other.”’ 


Winding the Clock 


Shocking ! 
The stocking 
Of Marybelle Dock 
Sported a really outrageous big clock ! 
Yellow and flowered, it ran to her knee ; 
No one could help its flamboyance to see. 
Terrible, wasn’t it, really? And yet 
Mary was merely a little soubrette. 
Pretty to look at, this little miss, 
Pouting and fearless, 
Smiling and tearless, 
Little she’d care if the critics did hiss — 
Till once up the clock 
Of Marybelle Dock 
A y! 
poor hs 
little 
mouse t 
went ko 
a-scamp’ring 


The Law and Casey 


HE following arbitrary legal announce- 
ment is conspicuously displayed in 
one of the real bad towns of New Mexies : 
“Thomas Casey—the law west of the 
Pecos River.” 


uasi-public | 


Two decades ago it | 
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A boot that en- 
ables you to go 


through water, 
slush and 
mud and 
have dry 
feet— 


Made of leather ‘‘ Water-proofed”’ 
by our special process. Better than 
rubber because leather when water- 
proof does not prevent proper foot 
ventilation — 

Wet-Defi—keep the feet dry—and 
Comfortable as well—they don’t 
“draw” the feet nor make them 
clammy. 


Height gto17inches. Prices $6.50 
to $8.50, with or without buckles. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Do you want to keep up 
with all the magazines? 


And haven't you found it a problem of ever- 
increasing difficulty ? 

Our periodical, What’s in the Magazines, 
gives you just the right information at the right 
time, and helps you invest your magazine money 
intelligently. en 

Each month it tells you in five minutes exactly 
what you want to know about the contents of 100 
leading periodicals — of the same month. 

You can turn instantly to the subject in which 
youare most interested, orthenameof yourfavorite 
author, and see what thecurrent publications offer. 

It is simple, concise, and inexpensive — “‘ the 
pocket guide-book to magazine-land.”’ 

Send for free sample and see how useful it is. 


THE DIAL CO., 208 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


From 200 to 500 men and women assemble in 
front of the Chicago Daily News office every day waiting for 
the papers to appear with their long columns of : : 
‘*help wanted ads.’’ 

‘| How easily any one in this crowd could put 
himself forever above such a quest for in- 
significant poorly paid positions. It is only 
positions that require special train- 
ing, special skill, special knowledge 
that mustand do seek theman. Hun- 
dreds of such positions are advertised 
day after day and still cannot be 
satisfactorily filled. rs 


” Sendme 
"200 - page 
hand - book 
describing 60 

J courses. I am 
“ dnterested in the 
course marked X. 


ne ... Elect. Engineer'g 
...Mechanical Draw’g 
pale .-.Mechan’l Engineer’ g 
| No matter what your age, loca- .O ...Station'y Engineer’ g 
tion, or present position may be o 
you can begin to study at 
home now for better things. 


... Structural Drafting 
* ... Architecture 

: 2 ... Telegraphy 

Mail the coupon today. - ...College Prep. Course. 
We employ no agents 
AMERICAN SCHOOLof ~ 
CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 


" Name 
Address ------ 


Brings this Handsome, Stylish 
Man Tailored 


e , for You to Examine, Test 
Suit and Prove Before YouBuy 


We want every lady to know 


about the marvelous values in our 

=m. big, newly enlarged suit and cloak 

~ _— department — to see with her 
<< 4M, Own eyes how stylish and well 
Ses — 4) made our suits are, and the 


exceptional quality of the ma- 
terials used, and to compare 


and know how much money 

° she can save on the finest kind 

Stvle ¥/ of Man Tailoring for women. To 
y = * quickly popularize this big depart- 
No. 16 y ment, we have decided to make 


up 1000 of these nobby 
suits at an extra spe- 
cial price, which you 


will say is almost giv- 
ing them away when 
you see them. 


The Ladies’ suit 
here Illustrated is 
cut on the new Prince 
Chap order ; a copy of 
one of our most expen- 
sive foreign models; 
is made from a very 
y tine quality of guar- 

anteed all-wool Fancy 
Striped Suiting; a soft, 
pliable material that looks 


Comes 
in Fancy 


Stripe or and is stylish and has excel- 
Plain ent wearing qualities. The 
Black or Coat is made on the new 
Blue 8% Prince Chap order ; box 
Cheviot. § \ front; 27 inches long. It 
\ a has three pockets; lined 

eo throughout witha very 

+. fine quality of 


4 WearWellSatin; 
buttons on fly ; turn- 
over cuffs; velvet 
collar. Skirt has 
19 gores; box- 
plaited panel 
front,each gore 
finished with 
side plaits ; set 
off around the 
* bottom with 
be wide Tailor- 
fa, Stitched Folds 
fe of Self Material. This is a 
strictly Man-Tailored Suit throughout; made and fin- 
ished as well as any suit in the land. Comes in dark brown 


with green mixed subdued stripe, one of the latest ideas in 
novelt ods. The cloth is close woven, is 
table r early fall as well as $ 1 3 715 

winter wear. Price, while they last, - 

We also have this Prince Chap style in an all-wool cheviot 
in Bla or Navy Blue at the same price 

Send $1.00 deposit and it will be sent on approval at once. 
Give style number, color and material wanted, and state 
waist, bust and hip measure and length of skirt in front. 


Our Fall Catalogue, The 


FREE CATALOGUE Economy Gazette, accurately 


illustrated, describes and quotes bargain prices on the very 
newest styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Coats, Suits, Furs, 
Millinery, Muslin Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery,Shoes,etc. ; in 
fact, everything that a woman uses or wears ata saving of 50%. 


ToDR, SRUTH & Co, 


236-298 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


E PRICE 


Because the 


INSURED }} Collar Button 

i ZA 7 \ costs more to manu- 
SS facture than any | 

i other gold-plated 

$ collar button on the 

market. The reason? 

There’s more gold in it. 

Not a mere wash or dip, but a layer of 

gold rolled on the supporting metal. 

Wears longer than any other button 

made, The quality is stamped on back 

f and guaranteed. All first-class dealers 

keep them. ‘‘Story of Collar Button’’ 

givesallstylesand sizes. Freeforasking. 

KREMENTZ & CO. 
40 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 


SO*¢ $71.00 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made - 


ALLING CARDS 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dollar, with your 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity — an exclusiveness such as you seek, 


Everything in EHugraving 


HOSKINS 


354 Broadway Always address 904-906 Chestnut St. 
NEW YOrkK Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY $60 
SELLS for SIXTY 


GILSON 


GASOLENE 


ENGINE 


: For Pumping, Cream 

Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
; chines, etc. FREE TRIAL. 
Ask for catalog—all sizes. 


GILSON MFG. CO., 176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 
SECURED OR FEE 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Abijah’s Bubble 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Hiram she must and would. Again her 
mother’s warning words rang in her ears. 
Then came the resolve never to tell her. If 
it went right she would add to the dear 
woman’s comforts in silence. If it went 
wrong—but it couldn’t go wrong: Maria 
had said so: the papers had said so: the 
the poster said so—everybody and every- 
thing said so. 

As the day wore on she becameso nervous 
that she mixed the letters in their pigeon- 
holes. 

“That ain’t for me, Miss Todd,’ was 
called out half a dozen times when B or F 
or S letters had gone into the wrong hole. 
“Guess you must a-got it in the B’s by 
mistake. Wool-gatherin’, ain’t ye?” 

Maria was her only confidante and her 
only comfort. The Boston girl laughed 
when she listened to her fears, and braced 
her up with fairy stories of the winnings of 
Miss Henders and Slathers and the money 
they were making; but the relief was only 
temporary. 

Soon the strain began to show itself in 
her face. ‘‘ You ain’t sick, Abbie, be you?” 
asked the mother. ‘‘No? Well, you look 
kind o’ peaked. Don’t work too hard, 
child. Maybe something’s worryin’ you — 
something you ain’t told me. No man I 
don’t know about, is there?” and the 
mother’s sad eyes searched the daughter’s. 

To all these inquiries the girl only shook 
her head, adding that the down mail was 
late and a big one and she had hurried to 
sort it. 

When the Boston mail arrived the next 
morning and was dumped from its bag 
upon her sorting-table, her own name 
flamed out on one of Keep & Co.’s en- 
velopes. 

Abbie broke the seal and devoured its 
contents with bated breath, her fingers 
trembling: 


We are happy to inform you that 
the last sales of Rock Creek ranged 
from 13 to 143—15 bid at close. We 
confidently expect the stock will sell 
at 20 before the week is out. We 
shall be glad to receive your further 
orders as well as those of any of your 
friends. 


Abbie’s heart gave a bound; the blood 
mounted to the roots of her hair. 

“Fifteen — twenty — why—why! that’s 
two hundred dollars for me after paying 
Mr. Taylor.’’ The chill of doubt was over 
now. The fever of hope had set in. ‘“‘Two 
hundred! Two hundred!” she kept re- 
peating, as her fingers caressed the certifi- 
cate snuggling close to her heart. 

When she swung wide the porch door 
and threw her arms around her astonished 
mother’s neck, the refrain was still on her 
lips. It had been years since the hard- 
working girl had given way to any such 
joyous outburst. 

“Oh, ’'m so happy! Don’t ask me why 
— but I am!” 

The mother kissed her in reply and patted 
the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘There 1s somebody,” 
shesighed to herself. “And they’ve made up 
again” —and a prayer trembled on her lips. 

Her joy now became contagious. The 
expressman noticed it; so did Mrs. Skitson 
and the storekeeper. So did Mr. Taylor, 
who stopped his wagon and leaned half out 
to shake her hand. 

“You do look wholesome this morning, 
and no mistake, Miss Abbie” (he always 
called her so). ‘‘Don’t forget what I told 
you—lots more where that come from”’— 
and he drove on muttering to himself: 
“‘Ain’t no finer woman in Taylorsville than 
Abbie Todd.” 

Keep & Co. letters arrived now by almost 
every mail. With these came a daily stock- 
list printed on tissue-paper, giving the sales 
on the exchange. Rock Creek was still 
holding its own between 13 and 15. ‘‘From 
my brokers,’ she would say with a smile 
to Maria, falling into the ways of the rich. 

One of these letters, marked ‘Private 
and confidential,’ she took to Maria. It 
was in the writer’s own hand and signed by 
the senior member of the firm. Literally 
translated into uncommercial language by 
that female financier, it meant that Miss 
Todd, ‘‘on notice from Keep & Co.,” should 
write her name at the bottom of the transfer 
blank on the back of the certificate and 
mail it to them. This done they would buy 
her another ten shares of stock, using her 
certificate as additional margin. There 
was no question that Rock Creek would sell 
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lO. 
Senior 


The one constant, reliable 


companion and friend of 


every student is 


Watermans 


The pen with 


wy” the Clip-Cap 


always at hand because the Clip-Cap keeps it securely in the pocket ; 
always ready for work because the spoon feed keeps the right amount 
of ink at the point of the pen for the very first stroke; always flowing 
till the last drop of ink in the pen is exhausted; never over-flowing 
because of its simple, common-sense construction; never skipping; 
never making any sort of trouble; Waterman’s Ideal is indispensable in the 
lecture room and examination room, in the study, on the car, anywhere. 


ideal Fountain Pen” 


Sold by best dealers everywhere 


The Boy With 
a Steady Job 


How He Can Double His Wages 


Would YOU like to know how lots of office boys, errand 
boys, messenger boys, stock boys, all kinds of boys, with— 
““steady jobs,” have doubled their wages? Would YOU like 
to increase YOUR earnings? It’s easy enough and without — 
interference with your present work, either. Write to us and 
we will tell you how you can do it by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


to the men in the office where you work. No strange boy | 
would be given admittance there, but nearly every man will | 
help YOU. This extra money is waiting for you. All you 
have to do is to show the copies and rake in the nickels. 


You don’t have to send us a cent. We start you in business F 
with 10 copies of THE Posr free, which you sell for 5 cents a 
copy. ‘Then, with the 50 cents obtained, you purchase from 
us all that you need at wholesale price. Isn’t that fair enough ? 
Send for complete ourfit, including our great little book, «« Boys 
Who Make Money,’’ written by the boys themselves, 


IN CASH Every Month to boys who make the greatest progress 


insales. PART OF THIS MONEY RESERVED for boys who start next week. 


> 


Boy Division, Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ix Good Books 
‘Without Cost 


‘Toany person who 
ill send us TWO 


yearly subscrip- 
tions for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


at $1.50 each we will 
send one of these 
$1.50 books, ship- 
ping penis Gs 
prepaid: 


The House of Mirth 


The Conquest of 
Canaan 


Nedra 


The House of a 
_ Thousand Candles 


The Clansman 
The Gambler 


Almost everybody knows 
these books by reputation. 
They are among the best 
selling fiction. Eachis bound 
in cloth and beautifully illus- 
trated. The publisher’s price 
of each is $1.50. For $3.00 
you can have Tue Posr for 
yourself for another year, the 
subscription to commence 
when your present term ex- 
Pires, enter a year’s sub- 
scription to some friend, and 
have the book for yourself. 


There are 
Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two sub- 
scriptions must be a new 
subscriber. The book must 
be requested when the order 
is sent. 


For every two subscriptions, ac- 
companied by $3.00, sent in 


accordance wiih the above stipu- 
lations, one book may be selected. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


428 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


re 
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at forty before the month ended, and they 
did not want her to be “‘left’’ when the 
“melon was cut.” 

Another and a newer and a more vibrant 
song now rose to her lips. Forty for Rock 
Creek meant four—six—yes, eight hundred 
dollars—with two hundred to Mr. Taylor! 
Yes! Six hundred clear! The scrap of 

aper in her bosom was no longer a receipt 
or money paid, but an Aladdin’s lamp 
producing untold wealth. 

That night the music burst from her lips 
before she had taken off her cloak and hat. 

““You made six hundred dollars, Abbie! 
You /’’ cried the mother, with a note of 
wonder in her voice. 

Then the whole story came out; her 
mother’s arms about her, the pale cheek 
touching her own, tears of joy streaming 
from both their eyes. First Maria’s luck, 
then that of her fellow-clerks; then the 
letters, one after another, spread out upon 
her lap, the lamp held close, so the dim eyes 
could read the easier—down to the stake- 
money of two hundred dollars. 

‘“And who gave you that, child? Miss 
Furgusson?’’ The mother’s heart was still 
fluttering. After all, the sun was shining. 

“No; Mr. Taylor.” 

The mother released her hold with a 
start and put her hands to her head. 

“Hiram ! Youain’t never borrowed any 
money of Hiram, have you?” she cried in 
an agonized voice. 

“But, Mother dear, he forced it upon 
me. He came a 

“Yes, that’s what he did to me. Give it 
back to him, child, now, ’fore you sleep. 
Don’t wait a minute. Borrowed two hun- 
dred dollars of Hiram—and my child, too! 
Oh, it can’t be! It can’t be!” 

The mother dropped into a chair and 
rocked herself to and fro. The girl started 
to explain, to protest, to comfort her with 
promises; then she crossed to where her 
mother was sitting, and stood patient until 
the paroxysm should pass. A sudden 
fright now possessed her; these attacks 
were coming on oftener; was her mother’s 
mind failing? Was there anything serious? 
Perhaps it would have been better not to 
have told her at all. 

The mother motioned Abbie to a chair. 

“Sit down, child, and listen to me. I 
ain’t crazy; I ain’t out of my head—I’m 
only skeered.” 

“‘But, Mother dear, I can get the money 
any day I want it. All I’ve got to do is to 
telephone them and a check comes the 
next day.” 

“Yes, I know—I know.”’ She was still 
trembling, her voice hardly audible. ‘‘But 
that ain’t what skeers me; it’s Hiram. He 
done the same thing to me last December. 
Come in here and laid the bills on that 
table behind you and begged me to take 
’em; he’d heard about the mortgage; he 
wanted to fix the house up, too. I put my 
hands behind my back and got close to the 
wall there. I couldn’t touch it, and he 
begged and begged, and then he went 
away. Next he went to the schoolhouse, 
and you know what he did. That’s why 
you got, the post-office.” 

A light broke in upon the girl. ‘‘And 
you’ve known him before?”’ 

“Yes, forty years ago. He loved me and 
I loved him. We had bad luck, and my 
father got into trouble. He and Hiram’s 
father were friends; been boys together, 
and Hiram’s father loaned him money. I 
don’t know how much—I never knew, but 
considerable money. My father couldn’t 

ay, and then come bad blood. The week 
Berard Hiram and I were to be called in 
church they struck each other, and when 
Hiram took my father’s part his father 
drove him out of his house, and Hiram 
hadn’t nothing, and went West; and I 
never heard from him nor saw him till the 
day he come in here last fall. Don’t you 
see, child, you got to take him back his 
money?” 

Abbie squared her shoulders. The blocd 
of the Puritans was in her eyes. This was 
a fight for home and freedom. Her flint- 
lock was between the cracks of her log 
cabin. The old mother, with the other 
women and children, lay huddled together 
in the far corners. This was no time for 
surrender! 

““No!”’ she cried in a firm voice. ‘‘I 
won't give it back, not till I get good and 
ready. Mr. Taylor loaned me that two 
hundred dollars to make money with, and 
he won’t get it again till I do.’”’ She won- 
dered at her courage, but it seemed the 
only way to save her mother from herself. 
‘“What happened forty years ago has noth- 


| ing to do with what’s happening to-day.” | 
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The “Self-Working’”’ Washer 


Does All the Washing 


A twist of your fingers — 

That's all it takes to start the ‘‘ Self-Working’’ 1900 Motor 
Washer. 

Turn on the water—or electricity — and, in six minutes, your 
tubful of clothes is clean. 

The Washer does all the work— works dy itsedf— while you 
attend to other duties. 

Then—when the clothes are washed, another twist of your 
fingers switches power to the wringer to wring out the clothes. 

50 pounds water pressure or a common electric light current — 
furnishes power, and 2 to 4 cents a week pays for all you need. 

Could washing be made easier ? 

Another thing — your clothes are safe _/rom wear in a ‘' Self- 
Working ’’ Washer. 

For there is nothing about this Washer to pull, or haul, or beat, 
or pound the garments. 

No complicated inside parts. 

Nothing to rub and wear, or fray the fabrics. 

Buttons are never cracked — nor torn off. 

Seams are never ripped. ‘* Wash tears’’ are unknown. You 
can wash the finest linen, lawn and lace and not break a thread. 

For—in the ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer, the clothes are eld 
stidZ while the water and soap are forced through and over, and 
under, and around them éy ¢he motion of the tub. 

Your clothes are washed quickly —thoroughly — safely. And 
the 1900 Motor Washer saves tts ows cost many times over by 
keeping your linen, your undergarments and other washables from 
wash-day wear. 


Servants are contented where there is a 1900 
Motor Washer. 

They don’t have to worry about ‘* Wash-Day."’ 

They don't leave and get other places. 

Then the 1900 Motor Washer Saves Its Own Cost and 
Pays for Itself. 

Don't ée/éeve this ! 

Prove it— at our expense! 

You can test a 1900 Motor Washer a ful] month without paying 
us a penny. 

We will send one of these washers to any responsible party and 
prepay the freight. 

All you do is—agree to test the washer. 

Use ita month. Do four weeks’ washings. 

And —if the washer isn’t all we claim, don’t keep it. Pay 
nothing. The Test is FREE. 

If you keep the washer—as you surely will wish to, when you 
see all that it will do and all it will save—you can Let the 
Washer Pay for Itself. 

Write today for our New Illustrated Washer Book, which shows 
just how this ‘‘ Self-Working’’ 1900 Motor Washer works, and 
tells how it is made — how tt Pays for /tself/—and all about it. 

A post-card with your name and address sent to us /oday brings 
you the book dy return mail, postpaid. 

Address— The 1900 Washer Company, 3088 Henry Street, 
Binghamton, N. ¥. 

Or—tf you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 
Washer Company, 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


** Self-Working ** 


Never Such Book News as This 


The New Americanized 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


CONDEMNED TO BANISHMENT from our Market, BIDS FAREWELL 
to the American People in the MOST SENSATIONAL SALE OF OUR TIME. 


Publication must cease at once. Entire publisher’s stock now 
on hand to be cleared with the utmost rapidity at less than 


ONE HALF THE PRICES AT WHICH OVER 250,000 SETS HAVE SOLD 
A SALE TO MARK AN EPOCH IN BOOK HISTORY. AN EVENT WITHOUT EXAMPLE 


$1.00 Secures Complete Set — 
Sent Free for Examination 


15 massive volumes, 

sumptuous binding, 10,000 double column 

pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 biographical refer. 

ences, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty 


Questions of international copyright have been decided against the American publishers. The 
greatest, most valuable and popular of all American book publications must end its marvelous and 
unparalleled career of success immediately. A temporary arrangement has been effected by which the 
publishers of the regular English edition who have secured absolute control, permit the selling of all 
sets that are now bound and can be marketed at once. 


In this great crisis the American publishers 
turned to us as the one house in America whose gigantic resources could grapple with the situation. 
We purchased the entire stock at our own figures and now offer them at prices absolutely without 
precedent in this country. 

The sets in cloth binding we offer at $37.00: in half morocco at $46.00. 
sold you CANNOT AGAIN BUY this popular Americanized edition AT ANY PRICE. 


When these are 
The 
new English edition, now being prepared, will cost you $150 and $200. FOUR TIMES 
MORE than our clearance prices. 


Buy Now When You Can Save So Much—The Chance Will Not Come Again 


THE GREATEST OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS. This monumental work is in a class by itself. 
Its supremacy has never been questioned. What Napoleon is among soldiers, what Socrates is 
among philosophers, what Raphael is among artists, the New Americanized Britannica is among 
encyclopedias — beyond all comparison or competition. The most profound and brilliant thinkers 
of the world have written its articles. Three hundred of the ripest scholars in America 
have revised every word and line, added, condensed and improved and brought all informa- 
tion up to the very latest date. It is a home university, a college education, a huge library. 
It covers the entire range of human discovery, experience, knowledge and achievement. 

SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION. If you will sign and mail to us the accom- 
panying coupon, we will send, while they last, a complete set of this superb work to any 
address in the United States or Canada for five days’ free examination in yourhome. This 
does not involve one cent of cost or one particle of obligation. We pay all transportation 
charges. If you do not wish to retain the books, return them to us at our expense. 

ONE DOLLAR SECURES THE SET. Should you decide to purchase after exam- 
ination, you can then send us §1 as the first payment and the balance can be paid at 
the rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth, and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. 

DONOT DELAY. Cut out and mail the coupon today, if you wish 
to secure the most wonderful book bargain of this generation. The sets 
will fairly melt away at these phenomenal prices, and in order to secure 
one you must act at once. You can never duplicate this opportunity. 

Do it now. 


SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY 
J.B. GREENHUT, Pres. 
6th Ave., 18th and 19th Streets, New York 


SIEGEL 
COOPER CO., 
NEW YORK 


Send me for ex- 
amination, prepaid, 
a complete set of the 
New Americanized 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
in half morocco binding 
at your closing out price of 
$46.00. If I should decide to 
purchase I will send you §$1 
within five days after receipt of 
goods and $2.50 per month for eight- 
een months thereaiter If I should 
not wish to retain them I will notify you 
promptly, and hold them subject to your 
orders. Title to remain in Siegel Cooper 
Company until books are fully paid for. 


Name 


Address... 


If the cloth edition be desired write ‘‘cloth’’ in place of 
**half morocco *’ and ‘' $2"* per month in place of ** §2.50."" 
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Right Here © 


This is the ‘‘Nufangl”’ 
idea in fashionable trou- 
sers. The vents in each 
side of the waistband of 


Present 


lufansl” 


Trousers 


enable you to adjust them at will. 
No straps, no buckles. Fit snug 
and smooth. Ofherwise ‘‘Nufangl’’ 
Trousers are built like the ones 
you wear. Leading clothiers have 
them in all seasonable weights 
and fabrics from $4 to $8. 
If not at yours we will refer you to 
our agent in your town, or sup- 
ply direct, by express prepaid. 
Only waist and length meas- 
urements necessary. 
Write for free samples. 
PRESENT & COMPANY, 


592 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


A Commercial 


EDUCATION 
Without Cash 


i USINESS knowledge is the great 
underlying power that carries a 
young man on to success. It makes 
him solid, substantial and practical. 
Backed up by energy and perseverance, 
advance in business life is certain. 


THE Post has made arrangements with prac- 
tically all of the best commercial colleges in the 
country, covering every section, in any of which 
a_ business education may be secured by any 
of THE Post readers absolutely without cost. 
All that is necessary is a little work for the mag- 
azine in leisure hours. A full commercial course, 
or a special course in stenography and typewrit- 
ing can be obtained in this way. 

There is nothing competitive in the plan—a 
complete commercial course, or, for that matter, 
a musical education or a university course in any 
one of eight hundred colleges and schools 
throughout the United States, may be secured in 
return for pleasant work easily performed. 

No such opportunity has ever been offered to 
young people. Send a line to THE Post Educa- 
tional Bureau for full details. If you are inter- 
ested in obtaining a course in any particular 
college, conservatory or business school in the 
country, tell us which one. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia 
WHAT 


PATENT Yoo" INVENT! 


P Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 
$1,000,000 offered for One Invention 


FREE BOOK;; gives list of inventions wanted: tells 
ow to protect them. Write for it. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


No charge for report as to patentability; send sketch 
or model. Patents advertised for sale free. 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 
1257 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS Terms Low. Highest Refs. 


Advice and Literature Free. VASHON & CO., 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, 507 E St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


Schoo ot AUCTIONEERING 
& ORATORY, 231 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Teaches 
mdse,., jewelry, live stock and real estate sales. Term opens soon. 


Free Catalogue, CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


Secured or Fee Returned 
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The look in the girl’s eyes; her courage; 
the ring of independence in her voice, the 
sureness and confidence of her words, 
began to have their effect. 

“And you don’t think, child, that it will 
bring you only trouble?” 

“Bring trouble!” No! The cabin was 
saved; the enemy was in retreat. She 
could sing once more! ‘“‘It will bring noth- 
ing but joy and freedom, you precious old 
Mother! Do you know what I’m going to 
do? I’m going to pay off the mortgage, 
every cent of it.” 

“Do you think, Abbie, you’ll make more 
than six hundred dollars?” Already the 
mother’s veins were expanding—wonder- 
ful elixir, this Extract of Gold. 

“Six hundred! Why, if the stock goes 
to what they call par—and that’s where 
they all go, so Maria says—I’ll have— 
have—two thousand, less Mr. Taylor’s two 
hundred—I’ll have eighteen hundred dol- 
lars!” 

It was nearly midnight when the two 
went to bed. Stick after stick had been 
thrown on the fire; the logs had flamed 
and crackled in sympathy with their own 
joyous feelings, and had then fallen into 
piled-up coals, each heap a castle of delight, 
rosy in the glow of freshly-enkindled hopes. 

What a delight it was just to breathe 
the air! Never had her step been so light, 
nor her daily walk to the dingy office— 
dingy no longer—so bracing. And the 
out-of-doors: the sky and drifting clouds; 
the low hills, bleak in the winter’s gloom: 
what changes had come over them? Was 
it the first blush of the coming spring that 
had softened their lines, or had her eyes 
been blind to all their beauty. Marvelous 
elixir that makes hope a certainty and gilds 
each cloud with gold! 


One morning a man waiting for a letter 
from an absent son heard the telephone 
ring, and saw Abbie drop her letters and 
catch up the receiver: 

“Yes, ’'m Miss Todd.—Oh! Mr. Keep? 
Yes.— Yes—I’ve got it here.— What! Seil- 
ing at twelve!’”’ Her face grew deathly 
white. The man feared she was about to 
fall. ‘“‘I thought youtoldme .. . 
big slump! Well, I don’t want to lose if 
P Yes,?llmailitrightaway .. . 
Reach you by the 9: 10 to-morrow.”’ 

“‘T hope you ain’t got any bad news, 
have you?” the man asked in a sympa- 
thetic voice. 

“No,” she answered in a choking voice, 
as she handed him his letter; then she 
turned her back and took the certificate 
from her bosom. 

“Selling at twelve,” she kept saying to 
herself; ‘‘perhaps at ten; perhaps at five.” 
Would it go lower? Suppose it went down 
to nothing. What could she say to her 
mother? How would she pay Mr. Taylor? 
Her breath came short; a dull sense of 
some impending calamity took possession 
of her. "Everything seemed slipping from 
her grasp. 

An hour passed—two. In the interim 
she had indorsed the certificate and had 
dropped it into the open mouth of the 
night-bag. Again the bell sounded. 

““Yes,’”’ she answered in a faint voice; 
her shoulder was against the wall now for 
support. She was ready for the blow; all 
her life they had come this way. 


’ 


“Sold yourtwenty atten. Mail youcheck 
for $190 on receipt of certificate.” 


Abbie clutched at her bosom as if for 
relief, but there came no answering throb. 


“And is it all over, Abbie?’”’ asked her 
mother, as she drew her shawl closer about 
her head. One stick of wood must last 
them till bedtime now. 

“Yes—all.” The girl lay crouched at her 
feet sobbing, her head in her mother’s lap. 

“Can you pay Hiram?” 

“T have paid him in full. I gave him 
Mr. Keep’s check and ten dollars of my pay 
—paid him this morning. He wouldn’t 
take any interest.” 

“Oh, that’s good—that’s good, child.” 

There came a long pause, during which 
the two women sat motionless, the mother 
looking into the smoldering coals. She 
had but few tears left; none for disappoint- 
ments like these. 

“And we have got to keep on as we 
have?” 

“Yes.”’ The reply was barely audible. 

The mother lifted her thin, worn hand, 
and laid it on Abbie’s head. 

“Well, child,” she said slowly, ‘you can 
thank God for one thing. You had your 
dream; ain’t many even had that.” 
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“Measured 
In Years”? 


is not the coal that is cheapest per ton, but 
the coal that gives out most heat — that will 

“hold fire’’ for the greatest length of time. 
So with paint. Price per gallon is a trifling con- 
sideration alongside of covering power and service. 
The frequency or infrequency with which your 


HE coal that represents the biggest economy 


buildings require repainting represents the expense — 


or economy of keeping your buildings paint-beautified and protected. 
It’s the parnter’s dime that runs into money. 


With ‘‘HIGH STANDARD” PAINT your buildings will present a hand- 
some, bright and glossy appearance, from two to three years longer than when 
covered with ordinary paint. It will cover from &% to % more surface. 


Lowe Brothers 


High Standard Liquid Paint” 


Gives Best Results 


—because the selection of materials is based upon continuous manufacturing 


and painting experience and scientific study of paint-making, covering more 


than a third of a century. 

““HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is mechanically ground to a velvety 
smoothness and mixed to an exact consistency that zs and remains just right 
for the painting purpose intended. 

These powerful and finely adjusted machines—many of them of our own 
design —do away with the necessity of the painter’s wasting valuable time mixing 
his own colors, by rule of thumb, with results that are never twice alike. 

“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is made and sold on honor and is distin- 
guished by the ‘‘ZztHle Blue Flag’”’—your protection. 

There is a Lowe Brothers Paint for every requirement. ‘‘Little Blue Flag’”’ 
Varnish is the world’s best. 

Sold by leading paint dealers almost everywhere. Write us 
and we will give you the name of your nearest ‘‘HIGH 
STANDARD” dealer and send you free our new and hand- 
some book ‘‘Paint and Painting’’ which should be in the hands 
of every property owner and painter. Send a postal /oday. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, O. 


Paintmakers Varnishmakers 
Chicago 
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The ‘Little 
Blue Flag”’ 
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Cheap, Safe, Simple and 


Reliable Power 


R. MANUFACTURER AND POWER USER :—We want an opportunity to 
prove to you that individual motor drive by Western Electric Motors will 
cut down your power bill from 25 to 60% and make a very material increase ~ 

in the productiveness atiyeue plant. 

Western Electric Motors will economize space, save time, cut down repair bills, 
and keep your factory clean and bright. 

Western Electric Motors are exceptionally simple —easily operated and require very 
They are so ventilated as to do away with heating. We make them in three styles 
And REMEMBER you can 


little care. é S 
and a@d/ sizes to suit all possible conditions. 


SAVE 25 TO 60% 


_ Before leaving our plant each Western Electric Motor must successfully pass the Western 
Electric test which is much more severe than any other test to which a motor can be subjected. 


Each motor must demonstrate its thorough reliability defore we will ship it out. Each must 
prove its ability to carry heavy overloads without injury. It is well to bear this fact in mind when 
you select a motor because trouble in small motors frequently arises from overloads. 

Tell us your problems and we will make them our problems. We will send you all the par- 
ticulars and place our expert advice and thirty years’ experience at your service, without the 
slightest obligation on your part. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


We carry a large stock of motors, generators, arc lamps, incandescent lamps, fan motors and electrical supplies of all 
kinds, ready for immediate delivery through our branch houses and agencies located in all 
principal cities and foreign countries. 


Address Dept. 662, 265 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. Hawthorne Works, covering 110 acres 
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chock-full of suggestions after a talk with 
the President that he begins to regard him- 
self as a power of the press. And all these 
things the President talks about because he 
likes to talk about them. He wants to 
know. He would have made an ideal news- 
paper reporter. Most of the people he sees 
go away flattered over his interest in their 
affairs. It is no wonder that nearly every 
handshake meansa vote. Colonel William 
Greene Sterrett knew a thing or two when 
he said: 

“That man compaigns next to the 
ground.” 

This invitation to intimate acquaintance 
and to exchange of confidence which the 
President’s manner implies brings him a 
mass of unofficial information that no other 
President ever received. He hears every- 
thing, or practically everything, that is 
being said about him. Some Presidents 
heard nothing. Those in closest touch with 
them were too much in awe of the Presiden- 
tial dignity to unbosom themselves of im- 

ortant news which it would be to the 
esident’s advantage to know. With Mr. 
Roosevelt it is different. He finds out what 
ublic men are saying of him privately. 

e listens to funny stories about himself 
and laughs heartily over them. His sense 
of humor is keen. He appears to appre- 
eiate the joke just as much when it is on 
Roosevelt. 

“Capital! Capital!’’ he cried, when he 
heard that a foreign Nature-lover had ex- 
claimed : 
~ “T never knew until now that Roosevelt, 
the American politician, was Roosevelt, 
the naturalist. I must look him up.” 

) He makes quick remarks that tickle his 
hearers and send them away happy. Two 
gentlemen interested in the movement for 
universal peace went to see the President 
at a time when some of the newspapers were 
saying that trouble with Germany wasimmi- 
nent. The two gentlemen timidly suggested 
that they hoped there would be no war. 

_ “War! War!” exclaimed the President. 
“Not while I’m cooped up in the White 
House.” 2 

Things like that said in an offhand way, 
with a whimsical twist of the mouth, bring 
out his human side and make him friends. 


Shaking Hands with the Press 


‘om the beginning of his public career Mr. 
Roosevelt has maintained cordial relations 
with the press. He recognized it as a tower 

f strength to any man who had set out to 
He was one of the 


tude was. The only restriction placed upon 
them was that he should not be quoted. It 
was through a personal, oral conversation 
with nearly forty Washington correspond- 
ents that he announced his virtual accept- 
ance of the so-called Allison amendment 
which formed the basis of compromise on 
the railway question and enabled Congress 
to enact the rate bill into law. Ina similar 
way he let the country know that the Sen- 
ate could ‘‘resolute till the cows came 
home,’’ but it wouldn’t force him to restore 
to the Army the battalion of negro soldiers 
discharged without honor for their alleged 
rticipation in the ‘‘shooting-up” of 
Brownsville. 
_ The story of the so-called ‘‘ Five-Million- 
llar Conspiracy”’ to prevent a contin- 
ance of the Roosevelt policies was put 
out through correspondents who received 
it at first hand from the President. This 
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sensational disclosure came at the mo- 
ment when the country was discussing 
the President’s denunciation of Mr. E. H. 
Harriman as a falsifier, and it served to 
distract public attention from the Harri- 
man incident, just as Secretary Root’s 
“‘Centralization”’ speech at the Pennsyl- 
vania Society’s dinner in New York gave 
the country a chance to think of something 
other than the charges of Bellamy Storer 
against Mr. Roosevelt. 

The White House séances, as the corre- 
spondents call them, are interesting affairs. 
Early in the day upon which one is to be 
held, telephone messages are sent from the 
White House to those invited, asking them 
to be at Mr. Loeb’s office at a specified hour. 
The word goes down Newspaper Row that 
a séance is to take place, and when corre- 
spondents meet on the street the usual 
question is: 

‘“Have you been asked to the White 
House ?”’ 

At the appointed time the newspaper men 
assembled in Mr. Loeb’s office are ushered 
into the President’s room, or the ‘‘ barber- 
shop,” and, after Mr. Roosevelt has shaken 
hands all round, he seats himself and invites 
his visitors to do likewise. Sometimes he 
starts right off upon the subject upon which 
he wishes to impart information, but as 
likely as not he will introduce the conver- 
sation with the remark: 

“T’m not quite certain just what I have 
to say, but I want your advice, and that’s 
why I sent for you.” 


Railroad Sins and Nature-Fakes 


He talks freely, intimately, showing a 
confidence in the correspondents that has 
come from long association with them. 
When he does not want to communicate 
information which the correspondents are 
anxious to obtain he parries their ques- 
tions, but without indicating reticence. An 
example of his skill in this regard was given 
just before he left Washington this summer 
for Oyster Bay. 

There had been an important conference 
between the President and his chief ad- 
visers to determine whether prosecutions 
should be instituted against a prominent 
railroad capitalist and the corporations con- 
trolled by him. Little had leaked out to 
show the conclusions reached. A dozen 
or more representatives of leading news- 
ee applied to the President through 

r. Loeb for a final interview before he left 
Washington for his vacation, and Mr. 
Roosevelt agreed to receive them. The in- 
terview took place in the ‘“‘barber-shop.”’ 
When the callers had been greeted by 
the President, there was an embarrassed 
pause for a moment, and then, to break 
the strain, one facetious newspaper man 
remarked : 

‘“We just came to get you to tell us about 
the Nature-fakers, Mr. President.’’ 

That was the President’s cue. He saw 
his opportunity to avoid discussion of the 
subject which the correspondents had in 
mind and rattled on for half an hour about 
the people who write Nature-stories. The 
correspondents were interested. Suddenly 
the President said: 

“‘T must be going. Very glad to have 
seen you,” and, rising from his chair, he 
shook hands with the newspaper men. 
The newspaper men were flustered. They 
had come to find out whether a rich railroad 
president was to be prosecuted by the Fed- 
eral Government, and they had obtained 
not a word to guide them in writing their 
dispatches. 

They began to ask questions. The Presi- 
dent answered them courteously, but with- 
out affording anything definite. There was 
another pause. 

*“Good-by,” said Mr. Roosevelt, taking 
advantage of it. “‘Hope you have a pleas- 
ant summer.” 

And with that he disappeared through 
the door leading to his sanctum. 


FILOSOFY OF BEANS 


—BY— 


Hiram Jones 


hs HEN I growed them 
Beans,— 
I didn’t know 


Much about this here 

New ‘Snider Process’ 

Fer cookin’ Pork & Beans. 
“But — By Heck, 7#’s all right! 
I’ve ’et the Beans since, 

With an’ Without, 

An’ so, I'd ought to know 
Because, 

That’s the only sare way 

To find out. 


““When ‘Mother’ cooks our Beans 
To home, it’s like a Washday. 
“*So much trouble to — 

Steep ’em first all night — 

Then bile ’em for all day, 

An’ bake ’em fer a week a’most. 
““Seems as if them Beans 

Were worse nor Watches 

To use up ¢77e,— in cookin! 
‘An’ when you eat ’em,— 
They’re zice enough, I guess, 
But, Gee-voos-a-lem! 

Aint they just dw/ud— 


Quickly installed, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly all profit. 
3,000 already sold. We sell on payments and our catalog is free. 


on your Digestion ?”’ 


‘“Of course wood’s cheap 

Down on the farm. 

‘“*But Human Natur”? is too dear 
To steep, an’ bile, an’ bake 
Beans everlastin’— 

When 

We can buy ’em veady biled, 

An’ baked (an’ fit to sarve 

To any King or Queen on earth) 
By that there ‘Snider-Process’ 
Which, 

Cuts out their cussed ‘Colic,’ 
Makes ’em porous, mellow, tender, 
Digestible an’ appetizin’ as them 
‘*Pies that Mother used to make’’ 
When we was Girls and Boys. 


‘“Gosh —I ’most forgot 

To tell that these here 
Snider-Process Pork & Beans 
Are soaked plum full of real, 
Old-time, Ripe-Tomato Catsup,— 
The kind them Snider People made 
For more nor 20 years. 

‘“The Grocer, he gives back 
Your money quick, if you say 
Snider-Process Pork & Beans 
Aint de¢fey than the best 

You ever ’et. 

That’s pooty strong,— I guess.’’ 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co. 
CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


Is the result from the operation 
of one American Box Ball Alley 
in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go 
into this business yourself? Itis 
the most practical and popular 


$513.00 Sear Profit in 51 sare $150.00 


bowling game in existence. It 
will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from 
$25.00 to $65.00 each, per week. 
This is no gambling device, but 
a splendid bowling game for 
amusement and physical exer- 
cise. Liberally patronized by 
the best people of both sexes. 


3 More than 
Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, Patentees, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


JARBERRR! “te! 


booklet ‘‘M”’ 


g ize 
Sala 


CAN YOU DRAW? 


Iilustrators and Cartoonists Earn 
From $25 to $100 a Week 


We teach illustrating and cartooning by mail. 
We sell our students’ work. Women succeed 
as wellas men. Send for our free booklet, 
‘*Money in Drawing; ’’ tells how. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE Savings Banks in Cleveland have been able to safely pay 4% interest on de- 

posits for the past sixty-five years, 
institutions in the Country, with a capital and surplus of $6,500,000.00. Our free 
‘Banking by Mail’’—forwarded to any address upon application. 


This bank is one of the oldest and strongest 


The University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub 
jects for Teachers, Writers, Social 
Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
and Students desiring to finish either a 
High School or College course. One- 
half the work for a Bachelor's degree 

may thus be done. 
The University of Chicago 
Div.C, Chicago, Ml. 
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Just a little on 


CHEESE | 


, «e GH! 


is delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebit, Maca- 
roni with Cheese, Cheese 
Toast and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Beware of Imitations. 


John Dunean’s Sons, Agents, New York 


THE STANDARD | 


Not the Slip 
Through Kind 


The only kind that fasten from either 
side, but do not slip through. 

The only kind that have guard on arm 
of pin that passes through the cloth, 
and the only effective guard. 
Made of heavier wire, 
pointed. 

See that our name is on card when 


buying, and take only the DUPLEX. 


Send four cents in stamps for 
sample worth double the money 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Make aMotor Boatoi 
any Boatin5 Minutes 


Here's alittle, 2h. p. marine motor 
(40 Ibs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stern post of 
/| your boat in 5 minutes with- 
| outany tools. Drives an] 8-ft. 
y+ | row boat 7 miles per hour 

| (runs 8 hours on one gallon 
> | gasoline). Can be detached from 
| boat just as quickly and stored in 
| box in which it is carried. Sim- 


| plest motor made —does not get 
| out of order. 


superior 


ee, 
Write for catalog with full description and price. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO, 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made § 
in all colors Easily & 
kept clean and war- § 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at & 
one profit. i 
refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


se 


Sizes and Prices 


9x6 ft. 
9x7% ft. 


$3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.50 


9x9 ft. 
9x10 ft. 
9x12 ft. 
9x15 ft. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Do you want a Comfortable, Sanitary, Satisfactory Street Pave- 
ment, Economical in Construction and Maintenance? 

The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association will 
send you reliable information free. Address 


WILL P. BLAIR, Cor. Sec’y, Terre Haute, Indiana 


—_—_—_ days, by specially chartered S.S. 


Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 3 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. February 6, ’08, 70 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Rescue of 
Theophilus Newbegin 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Tell him,” he roared, ‘‘that, if we get 
aground in this infernal lake, I’ll hang him 
up by the thumbs and cut off his head.” 

Yen conveyed the message. 

“He says,’ reported the interpreter, 
“‘that the will of the Captain is his will 
and his head is at the Captain’s service. 
But even the gods cannot prevent the fish 
from drinking up the lake.” 


IV 
What a town!”’ exclaimed the 
boy as the Dirigo dropped anchor 
Sunday morning a hundred yards off the 
embankment of Chang-Yuan. A broiling 
sun beat pitilessly urn the deck of the 
gunboat and upon the half-mile of mud 


| and ooze which lay along the water-edge 


of the town. Even in summer Chang- 
Yuan was well above the water, the shore 

itching steeply to the level of the lake. 
pion this incline was thrown all the waste 
and garbage of the town, and in the slime 
grubbed and rooted a horde of Chinese 
dogs and pigs and a score of human scav- 
engers. 

Just above the Dirigo hung a house of 
entertainment, from the rickety balcony 
of which a throng of citizens stared down 
inquisitively. To the left stood a guild- 
house and a pagoda, and five noble flights 
of stone steps crowned with archways led 
from the water to the roadway, but these 
last were so covered with slime that climb- 
ing up and over the muck seemed prefer- 
able to risking a fall on their treacherous 
surfaces. 

So this was Chang-Yuan! 

The crowd on the embankment was 
growing momentarily larger—a silent, 
slit-eyed crowd of uncanny yellow faces. 
Beyond and under the distant line of blue 
hills thin columns of smoke marked the 
sites of the towns devastated by the incon- 
siderate Wu. One of Yen’s friends had told 
the latter all about it. He had come 
aboard and had breakfasted, and for five 
hundred cash had been induced to admit 
that at the present juncture Chang-Yuan 
was a most unhealthy place for missionaries, 
that the inhabitants were quite ready to 
join Wu, and that when he arrived there 
would be the Chinese devil to pay. He 
offered for five hundred cash more to act as 
guide totheerfu’s. Onthewhole, it seemed 
desirable to accept his proposition. 

Half an hour later a boat put off from 
the Dirigo containing the boy, Yen, the 
friend, and four bluejackets. The crowd 
on the embankment almost pushed one 
another off the edge in their eagerness to 
watch the white devils climbing up the 
steps, and hardly allowed room for the boy 
and his squad to force their way through 
them. 

Chang-Yuan was a typical example of an 
inland Chinese town, with dirty, narrow 
streets, swarming with human vermin. A 
throng followed close at the Americans’ 
heels as they marched to the erfu’s house, 
but quailed before the bodyguard who 
rushed out threateningly at them. 

It took half an hour before the erfu 
could receive them, and then they were 
ushered into a dim room, where a flabby 
old man, with a sly, vacant face, sat cross- 
legged before a curtain. Through Yen the 
boy explained that he had called as an act 
of official courtesy, that he had come to 
remove certain American missionaries from 
danger which he understood existed by 
virtue of the proximity of the rebel, Wu. 

The erfu listened without expression. 
Then he spoke into the air. 

He was much honored at the visit of the 
American naval officer. But what could 
a poor old man like himself do against 
the great Wu? He had no soldiers. The 
townsfolk were ready to join the rebels. It 
was only a question of time. He could 
do nothing. He regretted extremely his 
inability to furnish assistance to the 
Americans. 

The boy asked if it was true that the 
rioters were on their way and might reach 
the town that afternoon. The erfu said it 
was even so. Then, after warning him 
that the United States Government would 
hold him responsible for the lives of its 
citizens, the boy retired, convinced that the 
sooner he got his missionaries away the 
better it would be for them. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Are You Economical 
In Your Purchases 2 


O you always buy to the best advantage? Are you willing to investi- 
gate a plan that promises to save you $5, $10, $25 and even as much 
as $35 and $40 in some instances, on a single purchase ? 

If you are in the habit of economical buying, we know that we can in- 
terest you. x kx x 

You have seen hundreds of advertisements of Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges. You probably know scores of persons who are using the Kalamazoo 
with perfect satisfaction. 

You know that no stove or range stands higher in public esteem, has a 
better reputation, is more popular or is giving better satisfaction. 

And you know there must be great economy in buying direct from the 
factory and eliminating allthe needless expense that is entailed by the dis- 
tribution through jobbers, dealers and middlemen. 

You know, too, that unless you are an expert, you cannot judge the real 
value of a stove or range from its mere appearance. You must rely upon the 
reputation of the man who makes it and the man who sells it. 

Cannot you, therefore, select a stove or range with just as much certainty 
of satisfaction from our catalogue as you can from your stove dealer? 

Certainly you cannot secure anywhere at any price a stove or range of 
better reputation than the Kalamazoo, and we sell 


“A KEAlamaZzoo _ 
Direct to You ” 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERE! 
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Kalamazoo Royal Steel 
Range. Made of a better grade 
of steel than is used by any other 
stove manufacturer in the U. S, 
An exceptional baker. Econom- 
ical of fuel and easily operated, 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves 
and Ranges are equipped with 
guaranteed oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roast- 


at actual factory prices, saving you all the dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s ing easy and'saves fuel. 


profits amounting all the way from $5 to as high as $40 on each purchase. 

You know that it would be possible for a manufacturer to make a strictly 
high grade stove or range and sell it to the consumer direct for a great deal 
less money than he could sell it through jobbers and dealers. 

We claim to do that. Why don’t you find out whether we will do it or 
not? Let us quote you our prices. Isn’t it to your advantage to investigate ? 
Get our book if for nothing else than to make comparison of our prices with 
the prices your dealer asks, xk ok * 


If we can satisfy you as to the extra quality of the Kalamazoo, 


— Its convenience of operation, 
— Its durability, 
—Its economy of fuel, 
and if you can satisfy yourself by a comparison of prices that you can save 
$5, $10, $20 and in some cases as high as $35 and $40 on a single purchase, 
You are not going to let sentiment or prejudice or friendship for a dealer 
or anything else stand in the way of your saving that money. You’ll have 
no trouble in finding some other use for it. 
You can prove the saving by comparing prices, 
IF YOU WILL ONLY SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
And we Ze¢ you prove the quality by selling you on 360 days’ approval. 


Kalamazoo Radiant Base 
Burner positively the best heater 
and greatest fuel saver on the 
market. Get our price before 
you buy. 


H b] We make stoves and ranges for kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and all domestic purposes. 
ere Ss Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding houses, clubs, contractors’ camps, etc. 
Domestic laundry stoves. 
the Special heating stoves for halls, factories, shops, stores, churches, schools, etc. 
Gas stoves and ranges, for cooking and heating. 
We sell direct from the factory at actual factory prices, guaranteeing you that you cannot get a better 
Kalamazoo stove or range at any price. 


/e prepay the freight and give you a 360 Days’ Approval Test. 
All Kalamazoos are shipped blacked, polished and ready for immediate use. 
You run no risk — you get the highest quality — you save from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152. 


As a special request, we ask you not to confuse the Kalamazoo Stove Co. with ‘‘ mail order’’ or ‘catalogue houses.’’ 
We are manufacturers, owning and operating in Kalamazoo one of the most modern and best equipped stove plants in the 
world. We originated the direct-from-factory-to-user plan of selling stoves and ranges. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Plan 
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Just take an H & R Gun in your hands. Examine it, familiarize 
yourself with its simplicity and perfect balance and note its superior finish. All 
the result of over thirty-five years’ experience in the manufacture of firearms. 

The automatic ejector works smoothly and effectively, throwing the shell clear 
of the cun, permitting rapid and accurate fire. he frame is made of semi-steel, 
cace-hardened. Top snap, center hammer, rebounding lock. 

The barrel can be unhinged or put together in an instant, a quarter turn of 
our patent hinge or joint pin locking or freeing it. Choke bored for close, hard 
shooting. Its shooting qualities will compare favorably with any high-priced gun. 

Selected walnut stock, with elegant hard rubber butt plate. Weight, 534 to 6% 
pounds, according to gauge and length of barrel. 

H & R Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, Model 1900, 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 
28, 30 or 32 inch steel barrel, $7.00; twist barrel, $8.50. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. Look for our name and trade-mark. Rather 
than accept a substitute, order from us direct. Send for illustrated catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Manufacturers of Single Guns and Revolvers 
429 Park Avenue Worcester Mass. 


IT PAYS BIG 
Toamuse the 
Public With 


comme 20 Fine “Shines2-10c 
Bivcxys a Generous Trial Offer Ps 


—— to Prove the Quality of | _ 
“BAGLE Band” ee 
Eagle Brand Shoe Cream] 
Send dime and dealer’s name} | 
today for handsome Opal Glass} 
Box (with metal screw top) filled} 
with this wonderful new shoe polish. } 
Shoe Cream gives quick, lasting ant 
brilliant lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure wax, 
containing oil— NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves ' 
leather. Makes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does not 
off or soil the garments. The best shoe polish in the finest, | 
A , ; handiest package on the market. Your dime back if notas 
“ oan oe ee and we'll tell you how. as we say. Regular size (enough for 80 shines) 25 cents. | 
Pappy eee The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago’ 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago —— : J 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

as our instruction Book and 
‘Business Guide’? tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can do it. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any locality for a 
man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 
Big profits each entertainment. Others do 


halls, theatres, etc. 
it, why not you? 


i 


When you send your money to this bank you receive a Cer- 
tificate of Deposit, paying 5% per annum, for the amount, thereby 
avoiding the inconvenience of forwarding a passbook. 

@ Please write to our Banking by Mail Department at once asking for booklet “J.” 


"SAVINGS BANK 6 TRUST CO. 
OWENSBORO, KY. | 


[CAPITAL 3SURPLUS?:) oh 
QUARTER: OF ASMILLION:-DOLLARS: 


Like a Whirlwind 


THE NEW 


LOW COST Prudential 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


SEE WHAT OUR FIELD MANAGERS SAY. THEY KNOW. THEY MEET THE PUBLIC FACE 
TO FACE, AND ARE EXPERTS IN THE STUDY AND SALE OF LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 


‘‘ Superior in Every Point to any Policy Issued.’’ : —C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 
“Tf an Agent cannot Sell it in Competition with any Company on Earth, he is no Prudential Man.’’ —C. W. God/srey, Hartford, Conn. 
“There has Never been Offered to the Public a Policy that so fully and Perfectly meets the Rights and Needs of the Insured.” —Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
‘*Supplies Demand from Professional and Business Men.’’ —W. Dutcher, New York, N. Y. 
“Cannot be defeated by Competing Agents of Other Companies.”’ —F., J. Johnson, Baltimore, Mea. 
‘Best Protection at Lowest Cost for Safety.’’ —W. L. Sessions, Birmingham, Ala. 
‘““The Finest that has ever been Offered the Public.’’ —Z. T. Miller, New York, N. ¥. 
“Difference in Premiums at 4% Compounded Beats Dividends by any Company.”’ —/. W. Wilson, Cleveland, O. 
“Better than any Contract of Life Insurance issued by any Company doing a Life Insurance Business in this Country. The Intention 

of this Company is to do the Very Best it possibly can for its Policyholders.”’ —CC. R. Showalter, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Policy is a World Beater. Maximum Protection, Minimum Cost.’’ —Rowland & Wilson, St. Louis, Alo. 
“The Best Policy in the Market To-Day. The Conditions and Concessions of the Policy are Clear and Simple, and in Liberality to the 

Policyholder they are Surpassed by no Other Company.”’ —/. M. Brown, Reading, Pa. 
“‘With Definite Contract, having no Speculative Features. Giving Maximum of Protection, at Minimum Cost Answers Demand 

of the Public.’’ é —G. I. Garrison, Wheeling, W. Va. 
*« Just the Kind of a Contract the people have been looking for.’’ ; —G. A. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Best Policy in 20 Years. Every Prospect Solicited Gives his Application.’’ —F, F. Greene, Columbus, O. 
“‘ Superior to any Contract offered to the Public.’’ —O. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
“‘Experience of 20 Years Convinces Me that This is the Best Policy Ever Put Upon the Market.’’ —E. J. Pritchard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Meets Public Demand for Cheaper and Better Insurance.’’ —C. E. McCready, Wichita, Kas. 
“New Low Rate Policy Appeals to Insurers, a Model of Protection and Investment.’’ —C. M. Clapp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Has no Peer and Marks a New Era in Life Insurance.”’ —P. J. Kenny, Chicago, Il. 
“Best Protection at Minimum Cost, Liberal Conditions, All Speculative Features Removed. New Policy Meets Favor wherever pre- 

sented, a Great Success.’’ —D. W. Brown, Cincinnuati,-O. 
**Outclasses Any and All Kinds of Dividend Insurance.”’ —/. E. Smith, Chicago, I. 
““ We Consider the New Policy the Broadest and Most Liberal Contract in the Field and have no Competition.”’ —S. Painter, Easton, Pa. 
“* Policy Just what the People Have Been Looking For, with its Low Rates and High Guarantees, should sell on Sight.’’ —O. FE. Fell, Seattle, Wash. 
“T Do not Believe There is as Good a Policy in the World.’’ —C. G. McAron, Saratoga, N. ¥. 
** A Business Policy Bought and Sold on a Business Basis. A Synonym of Protection.’’ —Furlow & Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE 
INSURANCE IN RECENT YEARS! 


LOTS Sad DH ESCIRESINS URANCE 
POLICY YOU WANT. Nothing like it 


offered before. Send in your age, and 


The we will give you rates. Address Dept. M. 


Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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“Colgate’s leaves no smarting sensation.” — 
“Tt has not smarted on my face.” —‘‘ There is 
no irritation." —** It does not have that burning 
sensation.” . 

“Leaves the face freer from soreness and 
smarting than any other.” —‘“‘ Makes the 
skin smooth and comfortable, with a most 
; delightful and cool feeling not obtained by 
- Pet oe other soaps.” —“An agreeableness of feel- 
et Ua ; ing that instantly wins one’s good humor.” 
—"With its soothing and softening quali- 
ties, it is now a pleasure to shave.” 

“This morning in the Pullman some- 
one was shaving with Colgate’s; when I 
asked him if his face ever smarted, he 
replied, ‘Not that you can notice it.” This 
helped to get me away froma brand | have 
used for 15 years—I15 years too long!” 

“For many years | used ‘the only kind 
that won’t smart or dry on the face,’ but it 
often did ‘smart’ on my face. I sent for a 
sample of your ‘Shaving stick’; and I want 


\ nothing better for my use.’—“It gives a 
ee ha pleasant, soft, creamy lather.”—“ Makes it a 
| Ag § pleasure to shave.” —“‘ Shaves cleaner and leaves 
| Va 4 the face free from itching.” —“‘Colgate’s supe- 


ie ‘ riority is particularly pronounced in the point of not 
| » drying on the face. My experience is by no 

: a means isolated, for I have yet to find a man who, 
having tried Colgate’s, would go back to the soap he 


formerly used.” —‘“‘] find the lather continues moist until 
I have finished.” —‘“‘Yours gives me a smooth, durable 
lather.” —‘“*Yours has a heavier and firmer lather than any 


other I have used.”—“It is a better lather and lasts longer.” 
“To any man with a wiry beard and tender skin, I most heartily 
commend Colgate’s.’—“‘It is best for a tough beard and tender 
skin.” —“* Heretofore I looked forward to shaving with a kind of 
dread, but with your stick have no trouble at all.”—‘Shaving has 


50 MEN WROTE THIS ‘AD” 


Every word of it is quoted from 50 unsolicited letters taken from 
among the hundreds that we are continually receiving. 
ame of any writer sent on application) 


rs 


Does not smart 
or dry on 
the face 


been a bugbear to me, but since I used Colgate’s 
a real pleasure.”—“ Have been troubled by a 
stinging sensation after shaving and blamed my 
razor; with your soap and the same razor 
I enjoy a fine, quick shave.” 

“T had been using ‘the only kind that 

won't smart or dry on the face’ but a trial 
stick of Colgate’s convinced me of its supe- 
riority.” —“‘] shaved with Colgate’s to-day, 
and had the first delightful shave since | 
began shaving myself.”—‘‘ My morning 
shave is a luxury, since using your soap.” — 
“Never used a shaving soap that pro- 
duced the same delightfully cool sensation 
to the face.” 

“Have purchased several sticks for 
friends who are as much pleased with it as 
I am.” —“It is the best I ever used, and | 
have been shaving for 40 years.” 

“Y our soap is simply delightful.” —“‘It 

is Just grand.” —‘‘ The handiest, cleanest and 
best soap I ever used.” —“ Has given entire 
satisfaction.” —“‘] could not do without it.” — 
“The results are simply marvelous.”"—‘“It is a 
wonder.” —“ Indeed a ‘Triumph of Modern 
Chemistry’.”"—“I agree with you, it is ‘the Magic 
Wand of Shaving’.”—‘‘It acts like Magic.” — “I 
never found a perfect soap till I used yours.’ —“| 
find it is perfection.” 
If you will clip and mail to us this paragraph from this 
advertisement we will send you absolutely free a sample 
stick, in nickeled box, of Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 
‘| have more than my money’s worth.”"—“I have found your 
stick all that you set forth.”’—“It is all and more than you claim for 
it.’ —"‘ You don’t say enough for it.”—‘‘ Yours is the Best.”—“ It is 
better than the soap I thought was best.” —“ There’s nothing like it.” — 
“Tt is absolutely the best, 1 know for I've tried them all.”—‘I have 
missed much comfort in not getting acquainted with it sooner.” 


SHAVINGOTICK @ 
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DRAWN BY 
J. A, CAHILL 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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We point to 


Pillsbury’s BEST Flour 


as the best recommendation for the supe- 
rior quality of our new breakfast food 


Pillsbury’s BEST Cereal 


For nearly half a century Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour has been the standard in the Flour 
business the world over. Our new 
breakfast food is made with the same care, 
from the same selected wheat, in the same 
great mills at Minneapolis. 

Each package makes 12 lbs. of delicious, 
creamy white food. 

Look for the name PILLSBURY on your flour 


sack and cereal package. 
ghee 


ANA 


The 


The Flour j 


The following 


Special Recipe for Children 


Takes a little more time and trouble than to prepare in the 
ordinary way. But it has been discovered that this makes the 
ideal food for little folks. 

Pour one quart of boiling water into a cold pan, add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and then stir in slowly one cup (one-half pint) of Pillsbury’s Best Cereal. 
Cook thirty minutes, or longer, in the covered pan set in boiling water. 
Cooking three-quarters of an hour will not injure, but rather add to its delicacy. 
In such instances, however, it is often necessary to stir in a little boiling water 
to keep it from becoming too thick. Serve hot with cream and sugar. 
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Guided Commander PEARY 


Arctic Explorer Peary carried HOWARD Watches on his Polar 


FREE Expeditions. 
The watches pictured above were worn strapped around his body 


66 b bad . . . * . . 
Watch Wisdom under the outer clothing in this special aluminum case made for this 


purpose—three being carried in the event of one becoming damaged 
A Watch Book or broken. 


By Commander Peary places himself on record thus: “Alone in the 
Elbert Hubbard frozen North, with not a human landmark to guide the way, the night 
| six months long, the air; the earth, the sky, one dense, dull gray, a 
: 7 sph : t 
Every page is fulliosi titerest—nobe HO\ ARD W atch was my solace, my wnfacdling friend. 
dull line in the whole book. Tells It is such reliability as this that has made the HOWARD cele- 
you more about time than you ever é - j 
knew before, Contains unique anec- brated as the Standard of Accuracy since 1842, 
dotes of famous men. Tells the . ° 
difference between Legal and Stand. HOWARD Watches are sold in men’s sizes only, 
ard Time. Shows clearly why the | tah 2 zs S 
Howard Watch is the most accurate Prices age from B35 to B15 0, the difference being 
watch in the world. It’s yours for not in grade of materials or workmanship, but in the 
the asking, quality of case, numberof jewels, and the adjustments. 
Write for a complimentary 
copy TO-DAY. E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 


Charles St., Waltham, Mass., U.S. A, 


in oa United States and Great Britain. 
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tbroad and stayed there, because they liked 
durope better. We have nothing, perhaps, in 
‘ommon with the classic exile of history, who is 
upposed to have longed his long life through to 
turn to his native land, and died of a broken 
because he could not. Nor are we like the 
who have come to be styled ‘‘les sans- 
jatries”’ in France, for that phrase is applied to 
i little political subdivision that is alleged to 
ve dominated by the desire to belong to any 
ther race than their own. We Expatriates 
liffer from both these groups. Though, in gen- 
ral, we are perfectly satisfied to live and die 
{mericans in name, our chief desire in existence 
3 to pass as much as possible of it away from 
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HOEVER gave us that expressive word, ‘“‘ Ex- 
patriates,”’ invented a title that fits our case 
to perfection. We area distinct species of the 

tenus homo, and in the course of time that appellation 

vill have no other meaning in the dictionaries than to 

lenote those citizens of the United States who went 
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By ONE OF THEM 


We have long been interested in the psychology of the Expatriate, 
but, until we ran across the author of the present article, we had 
never been able to find one who would talk freely. We present this 
paper as an interesting study of a curious type. Any one who has 
traveled abroad and rubbed shoulders for any length of time with Euro- 
peans hardly needs to be told that fondness for money and vulgar 
And no 


ways of spending it are not peculiarly American traits. 
one can read the article through without feeling that this country 
ws exceptionally fortunate in losing citizens who think as our 


Expatriate does. It seems to us, however, that there is sufficient 
interest in following the workings of this type of mind to warrant 
us in presenting this paper, with all its queer perversions of truth 
and its distorted vision of things American. —THE EDITORS. 


America. I never knew of any of our number threatening to die of a 
broken heart, except at the thought of having to go back to the United 
States to reside. 

We are Expatriates because we have expatriated ourselves—not 
under stress of uncontrollable circumstances, but of our own volition. 
It does not affect the question one iota whether or not we first left our 
native shores with regret. The main point is that we have grown away 
from life as it is lived in America, and could not, without the keenest 
pangs, face the necessity of returning there to stay. 

The citizen of the United States who happens to spend the bigger 
part of his life in Asia, Africa or South America, is not, strictly speaking, 
an Expatriate at all. Heis almost invariably where he is either because 
of business or because he does not care to raise an issue with the police 
authorities in the land of his nativity. Nine times out of ten he is 
anxious to get back home again. Nor is the word applicable to the 
citizen or subject of any other country whose life is spent in foreign lands. 
The millions of Europeans in the United States, for instance, glory in 
quite another appellation. No man would ever dare call one of them 
an Expatriate. The ex-foreigner would instantly invoke the law 
against his defamer, and edify the court by his grandiloquent proclama- 
tion that he is now an.American citizen. 


An Expatriate, and Actually Proud of It 


HE enormous numbers of Germans who reside in London, Paris 

and Spanish America, and the great throngs of Englishmen who 
spend so many years of their lives in foreign lands, belong to a classifi- 
cation that is entirely apart from our American group. Those men are 
simply temporary absentees, who have always the cheerful thought 
ahead of them of the time when they can return home. 

With us the conditions are essentially different. We may shift 
our foreign habitat whenever and wherever we please, and enjoy 
one place as well as another; but the cheerful thought we keep 
always ahead of is that, perhaps, we may never be obliged to return 
home at all. 

We know that the word ‘‘Expatriates’” has come to signify us, 
and us alone. We know that it is applied to us tauntingly, when 
not contemptuously, by our stay-at-home compatriots; but only our 
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newest recruits ever feel supersensitive about it any 
more. 
predilections when the word is bandied in our pres- 
ence, and certain of the more hardened of us take 
a particular pride in the fact that we are Ex- 
patriates. 


Most of us are quite willing to admit our 


We may be Americans by accident, but 
being Expatriates, we are so by choice. 

Iam one of this latter coterie, and if I rejoice 
in being so, you may believe me, I am well 
grounded in my reasons for the faith that is in 
me. If I had been bornan Englishman, a French- 
man or an Italian I should gladly have remained 
just what destiny made me—for the countries 
of all these races are agreeable places to live in. 
Being born an American, I do not renounce 
my nationality, for that entails a lot of bother; 
but no law or moral obligation compels me to 
live in the United States. I vastly prefer 
Europe; so that is why I am an Expatriate. 

Speaking for thousands of my associates in 
this happy clan, lam going to tell you Americans 


why we find America a 
splendid place to stay 
away from, to the end 
that hereafter the prej- 
udice with which you 
regard us may have a 
more concrete ground 
than its present intangi- 
bility. This is fairer to 
you and to us than to 
let you continue think- 
ing of us as addle-pated 
snobs and renegades, in- 
fluenced by a caprice, 
rather than swayed by 
reason. We have reasons 
enough, as I shall try to 
show you. 

The basic principle of 
every Expatriate’s creed 
is this: the more we see 
of Europe, the less we 
like America. We think 
this is tantamount to the 
axiom that the higher a 
normal man is civilized 
the more unwilling he is 
to fall back to the level 
he has been lifted from. 
Europe civilizes; America demoralizes. The latter is a 
sort of foundling asylum, populated by human bundles 
left on the Nation’s doorstep. Yourun them in, let them 
grow, and trust to luck. As the castaways mature, their 
instincts betray their antecedents. If of lowest origin, 
they show low tastes. Their precocities are vulgar, their 
language is coarse slang, and when they get old enough to 
leave the institution you cannot drive them away with a 
club. The asylum is to them the only world they know, 
or want to know. When they are full-grown, they think 
and call themselves Patriots. 

If, among the little lost ones, there be some of gentler 
blood it manifests itself all the way from infancy to man- 
hood. They dream dreams of better things, and these 
dreams develop aspirations. When they are able to get 
away from the foundling asylum, they leave it with a rush 
and start on a quest for the elements that refine life. This 
takes them, naturally, to Europe. Under the influence of 
their improved surroundings, their intelligence widens; 
they gradually acquire the ways of enlightened humanity, 
and they strive to forget the humiliating peculiarities of 
former days. Thus they become Expatriates. 


The Discovery of America a Calamity 


Bess you can become a regularly accredited Expa- 
triate—admitting you have the temperamental qualifi- 
cations—you must live at least one year continuously in 
Europe. After you have been there that long there is 
never any danger of your backsliding. If you protract 
your stay to two years and are then obliged to return to 
your old home in America, to remain there, Heaven help 
you! You would be capable of any desperate deed, for at 
heart you would be as much of an Expatriate as any of us. 

Neither the English language nor any other tongue 
has enough words in it to draw an adequate contrast 
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between conditions of existence in Europe and America. 
When a big part of your life has been spent in this country, 
before a lesser part of it is well under way in Europe, the 
fascinations of your later existence take such a clamp on 
your soul that you feel like quarreling with Fate for hav- 
ing started you wrong and allowed you to waste all those 
years. I have seen lots of my fellow-Expatriates flush 
with fury at the bare mention of the name of Christopher 
Columbus, and I often find myself regretting that the 
illustrious explorer had not postponed his discoveries until 
after my death. Yet, on soberer thought, I realize that 
few of us Expatriates would be so madly enamored of life 
in Europe, if we had not had the chance to compare it with 
life in America. 

If you were to ask some of us Europeanized Americans 
to analyze or specialize the peculiar fascinations the Old 
Country possesses, I faney every one of a dozen of us would 
answer in a different way. Nay, you are wrong: the 
variety of our views would not by any means imply that 
we could not cite one single, well-established superiority. 
As with a dozen, so with a hundred, or even a thousand of 
us. If you got 
that many sepa- 
rate and. distinct 
replies, it would 
simply mean that 
there are quite 
that many rea- 
sons why Europe 
is a more desir- 
able place of resi- 
dence than the 
United States. 


There are very few Expatriates who have lived so many 
continuous years abroad as I have; and there is none who 
is more completely estranged from the American mode of 
life and more devoted to the European. And, perhaps, 
there is no one among all our legion who is more fearlessly 
frank than I am in avowing his preferences, or more fixed 
in the convictions upon which those preferences are based. 
Therefore I have no hesitancy in making myself the spokes- 
man for that vast army of our countrymen and country- 
women whose home is on the other, side of the Atlantic. 

That you may understand the genesis of an Expatriate, 
it is well to begin at the beginning. Few, if any, of us ever 
left our native land, originally, with the fixed expectation 
of finding a more congenial permanent abode elsewhere. 
The first visit of most of us to Europe was in the role of 
tourist. Perhaps it was not until after several subsequent 
visits that we decided, or chanced, to settle down over 
there for a protracted stay. Certain of our number hap- 
pened to make their home originally in Europe for reasons 
of economy, life there being notoriously cheaper than in 
this country. Others may have been sent abroad to some 
famous health resort, or to consult some eminent physician, 
and thus became anchored for a longer sojourn than was 
dreamt of. Still others first went for a stay of a year or 
so, to educate their children in foreign languages. 


The American’s Morbid Love of Work 


CERTAIN proportion of our citizens in the American 
colonies of many of the European capitals went there, 

in the first place, to study art, and so fell into the habit of 
being there that they stayed on indefinitely. Others grew 
accustomed to the European ways during the years they 
spent in various countries in the diplomatic or consular 
service of the United States. Many men went for business 
reasons, with the thought of not being absent for more 
than a year at the most. Many of our charming women 
started Europeward to be gone only for the season. 
Numbers of others went there as young girls with their 
parents, and after a year or so in school (a period of intense 
home-sickness for America) got a peep of European society, 
and next, married foreign husbands. A big coterie of 
Southerners went there after the war, ruined in fortune 
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and sad of heart, and, becoming little by little entirely 
Europeanized, raised families that were no longer Amer 
ican in anything but origin. 
These are only a few of an infinitude of reasons for which 
Americans who are now Expatriates originally went 
Europe. Thus, it was by accident rather than intent t 
many of them chanced to stay away long enough to drift 
entirely out of the channel of American habits and ideas, 
I will venture to say that there was hardly one of th 
who did not at first exult in the thought that he or she w: 
an American, and that, sooner or later, he or she would 
back to America to live. But this was only at first. Th 
of them who are still alive are still in Europe, and happy 
to be there; or else moping away their lives in some corner 
of their native land because they cannot leave it forever 
and return to Europe. Wherever they are, you may be 
absolutely sure that they realize how dismal a place is 
America to live in, for any one who has had his home in 
that better land across the sea. i 
This is no reckless asseveration of a supposition. It is 
the statement of a fact. If you have any doubt abo 
it, hunt up any one you know who hag 

lived for twelve consecutive months 


average human being, is that it is 
many-sided. Americans are essentiall 
_— 7 a business people and a busy people. 

J and everything in life is subordinated to 
, their exacting daily occupations. If the 
eb majority of mankind loved work for 
itself as you Americans do, and for the 
actual joy of being engaged in it, you 
would soon absorb a big part of t 
world’s population within your borders— — 
for civilized Europe would not tolerate 
any such theory as that. Happily, how- 
ever, the man with those ideas is a very small unit it 
the universe. And, so far as I can make out, all of th 
freak specimens are in your big American cage. T 
man who loves to work is an abnormality. He i 
something askew in his brain. He is opposed to the whole 
scheme of Nature, and is unique in the animal kingdom, — 


The Absurdity of Unnecessary Work 
ee normal man works because he is obliged to, a 
he is not obliged to, because work is a prelude to rest _ 
and pleasure. He gets his work finished as soon as | 
possible, and then he takes the pleasure, which is Nature’s | 
reward for labor. Being properly constituted, he can 
work when he has to, and can amuse himself when he has 
the right to. He is aman of two functional capacities, 
and is doubly more natural and intelligent than the man | 
who toils, not alone be- 
cause he has to, but 
because he likes it, not 
being capable of liking 
Nature’s sweet alter- 
native. 

There you have the 
chief difference be- 
tween the European 
and the average Amer- 
ican. The former has 
acquired the divine gift 
of kno wing how to 
appreciate a divine gift 
to its full, and, in ac- 
quiring it, has learned 
the thousand refined 
accomplishments that 
differentiate civilized 
human beings from 
the lower animals and 
the Americans. The 
citizen of the United 
States knows nothing, 
and wants to know 
nothing, except to 
work and earn his 
wages ; and he looks 
scornfully upon the 
man who knows how 
to do anything else in 
life. The country of 
the oneisa place where 
people of the broadest 
intelligence commingle 
in pleasant pursuits 
that develop the high- 
est culture of the race; 
the country of the 
other is a noisy, push- 
ing, scrambling land, 


where every man’s thought is centred in earning more of 
the hire of labor than his neighbor; where courtesy is 
quarantined as a pestilence, and Art is so little known 
that it is scheduled in the customs tariff with manufactured 
commodities. 

If an Expatriate is obliged to return occasionally to the 
United States each successive visit accentuates more 
sharply his distaste for this country. Out of pity he is 
forced to regret that you never stand still, for that would 
be less sad than your perpetual retrogression. He finds 
that your entire life-level is steadily receding further from 
that of the high civilization that prevails in Europe. He 
discovers that his countrymen are ever growing leaner of 
face and form, more nervous in all their movements, and 
that the chronic brain-storm of the race is beginning to 
write its unerring symptoms in the flinty glitter of their 
restless eyes. He notices that the nation has at last lost 
its last vestige of reposeful dignity, and that men start 
upon their daily avocations with a look of desperate 
determination on their countenances, such as one would 
only expect to see in two gladiators entering the arena for 
a battle unto death. 


Even the Rich Soiled by Work 


HE visitor searches in vain for the softer, gentler aspects 
of home life he has grown accustomed to in Europe, and 
finds instead all the glaring, vulgar evidences of the rivalry 
of wealth. He ascertains that wealth itself is not prized for 
the opportunities it gives to purchase refined luxuries, but 
because it serves as a shouting-megaphone to tell 
the public that its owner had been able in his 
time to do an enormousamount of money-making 
work. Work! Work! Everything is work, and 
it is glorified as the most precious treasure 
bestowed on man by his Maker —instead of being 
hidden from sight as a form of necessary evil. 
_ Over and over again, since I have been here 
this time, I have read or heard that this man or 
that had raised himself to his present proud 
position of millionaire by working with his own 
hands. Only yesterday I saw again in the news- 
papers that the son of one of the great New 
York plutocrats was learning the trade of 
machinist in a bigrailroadshop. Through some 
fantastic fancy or plebeian instinct of the 
Americans manual labor has grown to be re- 
garded as the supreme process for ennobling 
humanity. Is this because the race has more confidence 
in its muscular stamina than its brain capacity? 
_ Inversely, I have had it forced constantly upon me that 
another stamp of man was necessarily base because he 


E THOUGHT of having 
amateur theatricals be- 
cause of Dolly Appleton’s 

Mrs. Maguire. She needed clothes 
and things for the winter. Dolly? 
The idea of Dolly needing anything —with her allowance! 
No, it was Mrs. Maguire—coal and everything like that; 
and we thought it would be splendid to give an entertain- 
ment and get them for her with the profits. 

So Dolly had some of the dearest tickets made, all 
frosted with artificial snow—because we decided to have 
it New Year’s Eve. Oh, Dolly’s executive—she gets that 
from her blood. You know she’s the youngest vice- 
president the Daughters of the Ancient Dames ever had. 
‘So she went ahead with the arrangements. George Rock- 
well helped her, and they asked the rest of us to take part. 
_ But the trouble was we didn’t have anything to play, 

and we met several times and couldn’t decide. Abigail 
‘Havens (she’s from Pittsfield) suggested Mrs. Jarleys 
Wax Works, and Billy Fillston wanted something with a 
‘musical sextette and coon songs init. But Dolly wanted 
/aplay with a love story (because, of course, she and George 
were to play leading parts). So everybody argued and 
/argued, and all the time the date was getting nearer and 
\nearer, and all the tickets sold, too! 

Finally George hit on a splendid plan. He knew of a 
\person, he said, that could give us just what we wanted. 
|His name was Spriggs, and George had known him at col- 
lege. It seems that he was in New York trying to sell a 
|play he had written and George had met him accidentally 
on the street. So we decided to have him let us use it. 

It was our fourth meeting when Spriggs came, and he 
was such a curious-looking fellow. He was tall and thin, 
and wore spectacles. His hair was brown and came down 
over his coat collar. His eyes were brown, too, and rather 
attractive, I thought. But his coat—you should have 
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And not only 


had never done a stroke of work in his life. 
that—I have observed that the man who has committed 
the crime of inheriting money from his parents, and who 
has dared to spend it, instead of pitching in, as his father 


seen it! It was one of those short cutaways that had faded 
to a sickly green. And when he was shown in he stopped, 
awfully confused. I don’t know whether it was because 
we were in evening dress or because Billy Fillston was 
being an Indian idol on top of the piano. But, anyway, 
we soon saw that he wasn’t going to let us have the play. 

He had it in his hand and held it close (just as if the old 
thing was precious), and began by saying he knew it was 
an honor we had bestowed, but that he didn’t think his 
play would suit us. 

“‘Can I wear white in my part?” asked Dolly. 

He looked rather puzzled. ‘‘I suppose you can.” 

“Then it’ll be all right,’’ she said. 

That seemed to bewilder him a little more, and he blurted 
out that really he wasn’t sure that he wanted his play — 
what did he call it—oh, yes, ‘‘produced” by amateurs. 

Of course that disappointed us dreadfully, but you 
don’t discourage Dolly easily. She got up and walked over 
to the Spriggs person. He looked as if he wanted to run, 
but he didn’t, and when she got real close she looked at 
him with those eyes of hers and she trembled her mouth 
(I mean it that way: Dolly can tremble or dimple just 
when she wants to)—she trembled her mouth and looked 
at him, oh, so pitifully. 

““You won’t let us have it?” she said. ‘‘Really?” 
And there was the biggest kind of a tear in her voice. 

Well, that rather floored him, and he looked perfectly 
helpless. Then he stammered, ‘‘I—I—I didn’t know it 
mattered much.” 

“Matter?”’ said Dolly, coming all the closer to him 
(George had gone outside just then to give the butler 


had done, to make more, is usually denounced as a de- 
generate. 

I cannot close my eyes to the fact that your most con- 
spicuous private citizens in this country are several aged 
men who would be locked up as lunatics in Europe, for 
they keep right on working as hard as they did in their 
youth, with the sole purpose of multiplying their fortunes, 
already too colossal to be of use to them, here or hereafter. 

It is this incessant turmoil of toil that gets on the nerves 
of us Expatriates when we happen to make a flying trip 
to the land of our birth. Among you we are like fish out 
of water. The element that is life to you is destruction to 
us. We are not without sympathy for labor—that is, for 
the poor who are obliged to work. But when we see men 
who work all the time from preference, and who boast about 
it as if it were a virtue, we feel the same pity for them that 
we do for other human creatures who are not in possession 
of all their mental faculties. It is plain to us Europeanized 
Americans that you go on working, and go on shouting 
about your doing so, simply because you are shy on one 
of the senses that saner men possess: the sense of getting 
restful, rational enjoyment out of life. The sight of you 
reminds us of one of the aphorisms we learned in the 
nursery: ‘‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
To our judgment, America is populated with dull Jacks, 
and it bores us to stay among you a day longer than we are 
obliged to. 


When Satan Does Not Find Mischief 


N EUROPE men can work or play, whichever they please 
and whichever they can best afford. And nobody inter- 
feres with or criticises them; for Europe is a land where 
people mind their own business, and not everybody else’s. 
All the men who play do not necessarily work sometimes; 
but every man who works invariably plays at off times. 
Consequently, Europeans are intelligent with a general 
intelligence that has some other aims in life besides work 
and money-making. 

Whether it is an instinctive or an acquired accomplish- 
ment, the European knows how to make life refreshingly 
agreeable for himself, and usually helps to make it so for 
others. In the philosopher’s pharmacopeia, over there, 
there is a drug, styled Idleness, which is not classified 
among the deadly poisons, as in the United States. Its 
uses are recognized everywhere. It is constantly em- 
ployed, now and then as a sedative among some classes, 
while for others it is prescribed as a necessary and frequent 
part of every day’s régime. In that climate, far from 
impairing physical or moral strength, it seems to prove a 
universal health-giver when administered with wisdom, 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Sart iN THE PLAY 


Spriggs Makes His Bow to the Best Society 


By RICHARD WALTON TULLY 


an order): ‘‘Mrs. Maguire’s lije 
depends upon it.” And she told 
it so beautifully we all came very 
near crying, and I saw Spriggs 
swallow twice. 

‘‘Oh,” said Mr. Spriggs, ‘‘in that case you can have it.”’ 
And just then Billy Fillston almost spoiled everything by 
pretending he was overcome and falling off the piano. 

But Dolly clapped her hands and fairly danced, she was 
so happy. Then George came in, and they dragged Spriggs 
into a chair and made him read the play. 

Really, I don’t know yet what the whole thing was 
about—oh, yes, it was something about a poor inventor 
who was swindled out of his thingumajig by somebody 
he called ‘‘a bloated predatory plutocrat,’’ whatever that 
means—I’m sure I hadn’t the least idea. Anyway, Spriggs 
chose Ezra Tubble for that part, because he is fat; and 
Harry (who knew something of what Spriggs meant) said 
all Ezra had to do was to look mean and prosperous. And 
the rest of the play? Well, Dolly loved George, and Tubble 
was against her marrying him because George was poor. 

But George isn’t, you know, and Ezra doesn’t object, 
really. It was only all in the play—while Ezra was the 
plutocrat thing. Well, anyway, some of it was extremely 
serious —because Spriggs said so when Harry kept laugh- 
ing at what he thought was a joke. It was something 
about, ‘‘I only ask a fair valuation of my property from 
you’’ —you was the plutocrat. And Harry said he knew it 
was a joke, because his father (who is ‘‘Old Worthing,” you 
know) ‘‘made a combination and bought out all the other 
soap fellows when they couldn’t stand the competition.”’ 
Perhaps you understand that. Idon’t. It’ssomething about 
business. But Spriggs said ‘‘fair valuation” was serious, 
and so Harry kept a straight face. Dolly ordered him to. 

When he was finished, Grace Emmonds wanted to drop 
out because she had to wear a rag dress in the second act, 


6 


and tried to get Spriggs to make it at least tusser. He 
said that would spoil everything. ‘‘Whoever saw tusser 
in a poor workman’s home?” 

“Sure thing,” chimed in Billy. ‘‘ Remember, girls, the 
last time we went down to Mrs. Maguire’s—her taffeta 
silk, and little Mag eating fried oysters for breakfast?” 

This seemed to excite the Spriggs person. ‘‘I know,” 
he said, ‘‘there is frequent improvidence among the poor, 
but that is the result of their having been ground down 
and denied the education that is their right.’’ And, do you 
know, he really looked not frightened any longer—more 
like he wanted to hit Billy. 

But Dolly broke in: ‘‘Is 
that in the play?” she 
asked sweetly. Spriggs 
stopped abruptly and 
looked at her. Dolly 
drooped her eyelids a 
couple of times. 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, then, go right 
on,” she commanded, and 
he did—just as meek as 
could be. 

And, then, it was such 
fun. Of course, Gladys 
Weller made trouble when 
she saw that she had only 
two pagestosay. But when 
she found Gid Van Styne’s 
part was about the same 
and they would have lots 
of idle time together she 
hadn’t another word of ob- 
jection. But it was such 
fun. The Spriggs chap was 
so worried about it all. 

Of course, it was Dolly 
who saved the whole mat- 
ter, for she straightened 
out everything. Once I 
had told Spriggs that I 
didn’t understand—it was 
something about “‘idle 
rich”’ and “‘their duties.” 

“Of course you don’t,” 
he said, turning on me 
fiercely. 

“Why ‘of course’ ?” I 
asked. I wasn’t going to 
let any person in a green cutaway talk to me that way. 

“Because you are the idle rich yourselves,” he answered. 

Actually !—now what do you think of that! If he could 
see us and the things we have to do—the Kennel Club, 
the Horse Show, dinners and dances and—oh, dear me! 
the no end of things that simply wear us out. 

But before I could give him a piece of my mind it came 
out all right, because Billy Fillston pretended it was a 
song, and sang it while he danced a cake-walk with Mrs. 
Appleton’s monkey: 


“We are the idle rich, 
We are the idle rich, 
Old Monkey-doo and J!” 


And Dolly smoothed it over. 

When he went that night we got the old play away from 
him and had the parts copied and they were ready the 
next time he came. That was for the first rehearsal, and, 
do you know, there was such a change in him—his shoes 
were polished, he had a clean collar, his long hair was 
brushed almost smooth—except where part of his hair 
stuck up behind. (Billy Fillston pretended he was a 
quail, when he wasn’t looking.) 

I soon found out why he was different. Don’t you see? 
Dolly had had him up one evening and “‘Dolly-ized”’ him. 
I don’t know what that is, but George says it’s calculated 
to make any man jump through hoops the rest of his life 
whenever she cracks the whip; and he ought to know. 
He’s been doing it the last two years. 

Anyway, there was a different look in Spriggs’ eyes 
whenever he looked at Dolly that night. I guess he had 
never met one of those bubbly-fluffy girls like Dolly in all 
his life, and I suppose, too, that she didn’t tell him why 
she wanted to play opposite to George. 

Well, the rehearsals went fine, except that Spriggs 
nearly fainted when we just mentioned that perhaps we 
could put a topical song in the ‘‘big strike scene,’’ as he 
called it. Spriggs was all red in an instant. 

“Tf that’s the way you take it,” he said, ‘‘we’d better 
stop right now.” 

“What?” said Dolly; “with all my tickets sold—and 
Mrs. Maguire, and everything!” 

“Yes,” said Spriggs, getting quite white around the 
mouth. 

“Tm sorry,’”’ said Dolly, ““because— because —I—I 
asked mamma yesterday to have Mr. Constein come to see 


the play, and he is the big opera-house manager, you 
know.” 
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Spriggs got red again. He walked over close to her and 
looked at her in amazement. 

“You did that,” he almost gasped, ‘‘for me ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Dolly; ‘‘mamma’s one of the biggest 
subscribers, you know, and perhaps we can get our scenery 
from him, too.” 

“Scenery from the opera house!” gasped Spriggs. 

“Yes, if they can cut it down to fit the drawing-room,” 
said Dolly. 


Spriggs’ face fell. ‘‘Oh, impossible,” he said. And it 


didn’t cheer him up any when Billy Fillston suggested 


that perhaps Rose Douglas, the miniature painter, 
could get something up. He didn’t like Billy, anyway. 

At any rate, the effect seemed good, because he didn’t 
get mad any more if we were missing just when we ought 
to have come in on the stage. No, not even when he fowmd 
Gid and Gladys snuggled up in a seat under the steps in 
the hall. (Once before he had fussed so that Mrs. Com- 
stock, the chaperon, just had to take notice, though good- 
ness knows where she was most of the time.) Yes, after 
that stroke of Dolly’s about the opera-house manager 
things moved right along, though it did disappoint him 
dreadfully that we preferred bridge to rehearsing two 
different nights. Wasn’t he funny? 

And once I caught Dolly reading a piece of paper that 
had some poetry on it. I know he wrote it, but, of course, 
she said it was the prescription for a new skin food. 

“Look here, Dolls, old girl,” I said, ‘‘this long-haired 
specimen won’t match with the others in your collection. 
Look out!” 

“Theidea!”’ said Dolly. ‘‘I have to be nice to him because 
of poor Mrs. Maguire. If you want things to fall through 
now just say so, Jenny Milbank. Let her starve—I’m 
willing. Poor thing!” And she began trembling her lips. 

Well, who could answer anything like that—especially 
Dolly like that. I simply hummed What’s the Matter 
With the Moon To-night? and dropped it. 

That was not all our troubles. Gid Van Styne kept for- 
getting his part and would make up long speeches that he 
thought ought to fit, and that just paralyzed Spriggs. 

“No, no,” he said, ‘don’t you see? You say it like 
this” —and, oh, he looked terrible—‘‘I am fighting for my 
home, my little ones and the bread jor their mouths,” and Gid 
had only said biscuits. 

Billy Fillston suggested why not champagne, too, but 
Spriggs ignored him, so Billy wandered out to drown his 
disappointment, he said. , 

Gid asked how he could remember every little word, and 
Spriggs said that he hoped Gid would learn the meaning 
of that speech some day by —what was it? Oh, yes—‘‘By 
the sweat of his brow and the toil of his hands.’”’ (Gid Van 
Styne has such nice white hands.) 

“Right O,” said Gid. ‘I’ll join the Golf Club next 
week.” But that didn’t seem to please Spriggs any better, 
and he acted most ungentlemanly, telling Gid to say it like 
he meant it, anyway, not as though he was asking the 
price of a monocle. 

But when it got to George and Dolly’s scene it was a 
picture to see Spriggs watch her. He just forgot to follow 
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them by reading from the play and moved his lips silen tly 
mocking every word they said and making such ques 
faces. When George kissed her at the end, that seemed t 
disturb him some. He said it wasn’t really necessary { 
do it before the last performance. 

Well, that seemed to please—who? Dolly? 
Abigail Havens, you know, from Pittsfield. She’s a sti 
little thing. Puritan blood, and all that. She had threa ; 
ened all along to quit if Billy Fillston really did, you know, 
So she was glad she didn’t have to. But Dolly got drea 
fully serious and said he certainly was right, but this w: 
the best part of his pla 
and she didn’t want t 
spoil it, so she though 
George might kiss her if. 
helped. And that satisfie 
Spriggs. 

It was plain to see th 
he had not seen her ar 
George when they were nc 
acting and in the library 
but that was none of m 
business. ; 

I was all the time t 
to remember my part. 
was the funniest thing 
before I got up I knew ever 
word, but just the minut 
I opened my mouth ever 
thing seemed to leave m 
And when Billy Fillsto 
commenced looking int. 
the piano and everywher 
for my brains that didn’t 
help any. But Spriggs wa 
just as nice as he could b 
He said at the crucial mi 
ment I would remember- 
and strangely enough, I di 
But that is getting aheac 
isn’t it? 

It was just one week 
before New Year’s—the 
day after Christmas 
That’s so—only five day 
Well, we had gotten every 
thing up fine. None of us 
knew our parts, but 
dressmakers had turne 
out perfect dreams, and th : 
scene-man and the carpenters had built the nicest little 
stage in the drawing-room. It was simply dear, and Doll 
had artificial flowers put all over the front to make it k ar- 
monize, she said. They cost an awful lot, and so did the 
furniture. Spriggs wanted us to use just plain boards in 
that second act, but Dolly simply gave him one look, and 
he thought that, after all, we could use Mission furni 
Because a poor workman might have some, you know. 

By this time I began to wonder whether it was the plz 
or the coming to rehearsals Spriggs cared most for. Come 
to think of it, that play was the same idea, rather—a poor 
inventor falling in love with Tubble’s—I mean the pluto 
crat’s daughter. (Though, of course, Dolly’s father, with 
his few millions, couldn’t be called that.) ' 

Well, the time drifted along, and at the rehearsal that 
occurred the night before the performance, George hurried 
away early. I didn’t know why then, but it turned out 
was a bachelor dinner that he gave that night because hi 
engagement to Dolly was going to be announced at t 
supper the following night. ‘ 

Oh, I forgot to tell you about that. Dolly thought 
would be unique. Yes, he left and we all stayed ur 
nearly one o’clock working. Harry and I didn’t hun 
and I do believe Dolly thought we had gone, beca 
heard her saying good-night to Mr. Spriggs. He was hol 
ing her hand. 4 

‘“You don’t know how I thank you,” he said, ‘‘for prot 
ising to have that manager come, and for—for being 
good to me,” and he looked tremendously hard at her. 

“‘Oh, nonsense, you have been good to me, and I appr 
ciate your letting us have the play.” 

“Do you?” he said. But we came around the corn 
just then and he went out. 

“Dolly!” said I, shaking my finger. 

She put up her nose defiantly. 

““Well, he has done lots,” she said. ‘‘Think of what 
triumph —if it all goes well. Patricia Boardman’s charades 
will look like one of her last year’s frocks.” : 

Wasn’t that Dolly, thinking about outdoing somebo 
else! i 

Well, the next night the drawing-room was jammed 
Most of those who had bought tickets came. Of course 
not all The ones. There are a lot who always rush to pay 
to see the inside of the Appletons’ house. You see, after- | 
ward they can commence a conversation with the | 
friends this way: ‘‘When I dropped in on dear Mrs. Apple- | 
ton, the otherday . .” And if that doesn’t impres 
them they add, ‘‘Mrs. Oliver Appleton, you know.” 


Can I Wear White in My 
Part?” asked Dolly 


fe. 


‘ 


They were all there. But Dolly said she didn’t have to 
k them to supper or recognize them afterward or call 
. them; and she could always be out. Besides, they 
2 handy to sell things to, and you couldn’t possibly 
fend them—they were always ready to pay next time. 
‘Yes, the drawing-room was full, and then the funniest 


Where is he?” we all asked. And Spriggs went run- 

0 termi with his face as white as my feather boa. 

Billy Fillston said that the last he had seen of him, 

orge was trying to make a cabman drive his horse up 

‘side of the Flat Iron Building. George insisted that 

horse was ‘‘The Human Fly.” Though a horse isn’t 

‘man, is he? 

“That bachelor dinner!” said Dolly. ‘‘I knew it! Of 

nights to choose the one before the play!” 

ut I,’ said Billy, ‘‘did I lose my chance to imprint 

on the chaste lips of Miss Abigail, the Puritan, one 

ous kiss? Nay, nay, far be it from me, Pauline!” 

9f course, he was only joking, because Billy could drink 

sellar dry and then walk a telegraph wire. They call 

“The Bonded Warehouse,’ whatever that means. 
as only that he had gotten over it, but George—well, 

simply didn’t come, that’s all, and there we were, and 

rchestra playing! 

, I forgot to tell you that Dolly got the orchestra. 

, but Dolly was going to have the best. It was the 

and playing its best, and the little professional man 

. got from the Comedy Theatre was swearing dreadfully, 

d what do you think! 

Spriggs stepped up. ‘‘I’ll play it,” he said. 

“You know it?” asked Dolly, anxiously. 

Spriggs answered, in the strangest way: ‘‘Too well!” 

Now what do you suppose he meant? ‘‘Too well!” 

d the queerest look came into his eyes. 

‘Just the thing,” said Dolly. 

You see, she was remembering Patricia Boardman’s 
ades. 

And then she stopped and looked at Spriggs, ree I sup- 

se it must have crossed her mind how badly he would 

pear as the handsome young hero. But her face lighted 
again. 

“You could wear George’s costumes,’ 

all here.” 

priggs looked down over his own clothes, and his face 

iy red. But before they could say another word 


* she said. ‘‘They 


hurried him up to the room where the men were to 
*ss and pushed him inside. 

Then there was a tremendous bustling. 

bigail just wouldn’t have paint on her cheeks, and the 
dy Theatre man said it was necessary. Then, when 
were arguing about it, he called her ‘‘My dear,” 
h made her declare she wasn’t going to play at.all. It 
‘about ten minutes to straighten thatout. The theatre 


: 


Dolly Can Tremble or Dimple 
t When She Wants To 


” 
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man called in Billy Fillston to prove that ‘‘My dear” 
was a regular professional term, meaning ‘‘ Young lady.” 
But Abigail wouldn’t take his word for it, because Billy 
only knew show-girls, and, of course, they F 

But the audience was applauding and applauding, ie 
it was dreadful, and the Comedy Theatre man was frantic, 
but Dolly settled it by putting on the demurest expression 
and telling Abigail she quite agreed with her. And, when 
she had finished with the theatre man, he was calling her 
“My dear,’”’ and had agreed to apologize to Abigail and 
let her not wear paint if she didn’t want to. 

Then Harry Worthing had a fit because he thought he 
was poisoned or burnt or something. It was the stuff 
they used to stick his whiskers on with, and it smelled 
terribly. How did I know? I-think you're real mean. 

Well, at last we were ready, all except Spriggs, and 
then he came out. Really, you wouldn’t have known the 
man! He had his hair cut, anyway, that day, and with 
all of George’s things on, and without his spectacles, I 
had to be told who he was. 

And Dolly—Dolly simply clasped her hands and said, 
“Oh, Mr. Spriggs, how nice you look!”’ 

Do you know, really, if his face had shown the effects 
of breeding, he would have been handsomer than George? 
Effects of breeding? Why, you know—round, full and 
flushed face, and an air as though one doesn’t care a pin 
what anybody thinks about anything. 

No, Spriggs was too much eyes, his face was too 
thin, and his chin was too square and 
prominent. 

And what do you suppose he answered 
Dolly? Hesaid: ‘‘I am glad you like 
the clothes.” 

There was some hidden meaning in 
that, I’m sure, but I didn’t stop to 
think it out, because just then the 
orchestra started again, and the theatre 
man ordered us off the stage and the 
curtain went up. 

Well, that first act went splendidly. 
Everybody knew their parts, said them 
just right, and there was only one little 
wait of about five minutes while we 
found Gid Van Styne in the billiard- 
room and told him it was time for him 
togoon. But the audience didn’t seem 
to mind a bit, because they had a lot 
of fun laughing at Abigail, who had 
reached the end of what she had to say 
and couldn’t make up anything more. 
And, oh, yes, I forgot Ezra Tubble 
dropped his wig on the floor when he 
tipped his head. But that didn’t matter, because they all 
knew that it wasnot his own hair, anyway And when the 
climax came, and Spriggs said his words about ‘‘ This night 
the men will strike, and we will fight you to the last ditch,” 
they applauded more than ever. 

And between acts Mr. Bridger, ‘“‘Amalgamated Bridger” 
they call him (he is Gladys’ uncle), said that it was so 
realistic that he had to go out in the hall to wait for the 
walking-delegate to come for his check. 

Anyway, things were going splendidly, and that Spriggs 
person’s face was the funniest study. He looked as though 
he wanted to laugh or cry and didn’t know which, and 
when Dolly told him that she saw Manager Constein 
applauding too, he almost fainted. 

They had stepped just a minute into the hall. And I 
heard him say something about never forgetting this she 
had done for him. She said that was all right. Oh, Dolly 
is generous. She shook his hand, too. 

Then the second act came. Billy Fillston stumbled as 
he came in once and ran his hand through the wall of the 
room—the scenery wall, of course. That was 
rather bad, but it put them in a good humor 
just the same, and they laughed at every little 
thing after that. 

This seemed to worry Spriggs, rather. He 
clenched hisfists and muttered something about 
they shouldn’t have laughed there. 

But I didn’t see why he should object. They 
were all having a lovely time, and, after all, 
that was what they paid for. But Spriggs 
seemed mighty serious about it, and so savage 
when he told the rich man at the end of the act 
that he would take his daughter 
away from him, “by showing her 
the emptiness of the giddy life she was 
leading, the uselessness, and by teach- 
ing her to sympathize with the poverty 
of those who had not been born so 
jortunately.” 

He said that so earnestly that 
they didn’t laugh, and that seemed 
to please him; but they didn’t 
applaud, and that didn’t please 
him much, either. 

And then came the third act—the 
last. I'll never forget it. 


When George Kissed Her at the End, 
That Seemed to Disturb Him Some 


It was Billy Fillston who made it such a success. You 
see, he had decided long before that the play was too slow 
in this act, and so he fixed it up with Gid to liven things up. 
So when it came time for Gid’s speech about ‘bread jor 
my children’s mouths,’ he said ‘‘afternoon tea-biscuits,”’ 
and the audience laughed themselves sick. 

Then he filled in a lot about having no champagne, and 
not even an automobile, and then, when all of us were on 
the stage, and Spriggs was talking something about what 
‘‘his fellow-workers deserved,” and Tubble answered him by 
asking him ‘“‘What do you want?’’ Billy Fillston, instead 
of saying his speech, which was: ‘‘ We want justice for our- 
selves and our little ones’’—instead of that, Billy turned to 
the orchestra leader and said, ‘‘I want the key of G,’’ and— 
do you know?—the orchestra started right up (Billy had 
given the leader an extra twenty beforehand), and he sang 
three verses and seven encores of Give My Regards to 
the Great White Way. 

Well, that was the hit. 

In the middle of it stood Spriggs, slowly buttoning and 
unbuttoning his coat. I do believe he had tears in his 
eyes, but maybe it was the paint. I suppose that was it, 
because, when we left him and Dolly on the stage together, 
all alone, he seemed to forget everything but the piece he 
had to say. 

Let me see if I can remember it. It was something 
about ‘J come here to tell you of another world. Not this 
one of luxury, folly and untruth, fashion, foibles and sin. 
I want to tell,you of need, of misery, but of people who pay you 
back with truth, gratitude and sincerity if you go to them in 
the right spirit.” 

“Why do you say this to me ?”’ said Dolly. 
her part.) 

“* Because you are sincere at heart,’ he said; ‘I know you 
are. Though your father is rich and you belong to another 
world, I dare say this to you because I love you. You under- 
stand ? I love you!” 

And Dolly turned, just as she ought to —‘‘ You love me: 

He came closer to her, as George had always rehearsed 
it. ‘‘Yes, I love you,” he said. ‘‘Come with me. Leave 
this fetid atmosphereand come with me into the clear sunlight 
of to-morrow. Will you? Will you?” 

And Dolly turned to him and said: ‘Yes, J hate vi all, I 
hate them all, and I’ll go with you—because—because I love 
you, too.”” And she reached out her arms to him. 

i (Concluded on Page 35) 
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cDOUGALL’S old, watery eyes 

| VI were puckered to two stream- 
ing pin-points of reflected red- 

ness as he peered into the long, narrow 
lower grate of his down-draft furnace. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ it over, boys,” 
younger men at the other furnaces. 
sthrike I’m a-goin’ out with ye.” 

As McDougall spoke he turned querulously toward 
Young Murphy. “And let me tell ye, Tim——” he began. 

Young Murphy looked at him inquiringly and respect- 
fully and turned the hose on a pile of hot cinders that lay 
between them. The old man tried in vain to raise his 
voice above the ensuing thousand-snake-power hiss. His 
lower jaw hung shaking at the point at which he had 
realized that his efforts were hopeless. Together with the 
hiss from the cinders there had come an equal volume of 
steam, and through this steam McDougall could discern, 
in the spot which Murphy’s face had previously occupied, 
a grin. He shook his fist at it and turned back. 

With a long iron rod he spread the white-hot coals in a 
thin layer evenly over their bed. So white were these coals 
that the spurred eye jumped to find relief in large floating 
splotches of black. Yet this black delusion of the eye was 
interwoven with an opposite delusion of redness. The 
vapors which rose slantingly toward the upper grate were 
of so ghastly a pallor that beneath them the white coals 
resumed a natural glow of warmth. McDougall scowled 
sweatily at these vibrant vapors as they parted from the 
coals in fluttering millions and scurried away backward 
through the stack to the cold outside air. 

At last he slammed the door shut, and, with a big hand, 
substituted coal-dust for perspiration on his forehead. 
Having performed this act with great care, he leaned on 
his iron rod and seemed to become benignly reminiscent. 
All recollection of Young Murphy’s impertinence had 
apparently faded from his mind. 

‘What are ye thinkin’ of?” said Young Murphy. 

The old man smiled. He had got the nibble he was 
waiting for. ‘‘I’m mindin’ the time when yer father was 
away from home,” he said in an easy, 
neighborly tone, ‘‘ and I dhropped into 
yer yard afther supper, and yer mother 
come out of the house with you a-squirm- 
in’ in her arms. Do ye mind that, Tim? 
Ye was a fine sight. There was the 
wrong side of ye on top that day and if 
ye was grinnin’ it didn’t show. ‘Smack 
him one or two,’ says yer mother. ‘His 
father ain’t come back from work, and I 
can’t hold him and smack him right.’ 
Ye was mighty pink that day, Tim, 
though I’m not a-sayin’ but what ye 
presented as good a side of ye as ye ever 
have since. My hand was not weak 
back there. When I got through with 
ye, ye was just like arose. And when yer 
mother left ye go, ye ran down the street 
like a rabbit with all the other boys in the 
block a-runnin’ afther ye, and one of 
them in the lead a-shoutin’: ‘Here’s yer 
pants, Tim,’ and then ise 

Young Murphy’s creased and spacious 
grin had by this time assumed the 
mirthless appearance of an extinct vol- 
cano. 

‘““What’s that got to do with the 
sthrike?”’ asked young Murphy sullenly. 

“It’s got a lot to do with it,” screamed 
the old man, “when the likes of you 
thinks to stop me from goin’ out!”’ 

Hans Strassheim stepped across from 
the opposite row of furnaces. His placid 
pale-blue eye and his ferocious Prussian- 
grenadier mustache seemed to make his 
countenance the scene of a perpetual 
dispute. Almost always the eye was 
victorious. 

Strassheim put his arm about 
McDougall’s shoulders. ‘‘It is Murphy 
who is in the right,” he said. ‘We can 
do the strike. Weare young. But you 
have been with this firm working for 
many years; and your wife, she is old, 
also. It is not right for you to lose your 
job.” 

McDougall shook himself loose from 
the young German. 

“There is only one way to win the 
sthrike,’’ he muttered, ‘‘and that is for 
every man to quit. Any man that stays 


he shouted to the 
‘“When ye call the 
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on the job will be a-helpin’ to break the sthrike. Ye 
know that. So what’s the use of talkin’?” 

The old man looked around the room. His gaze was 
defiant. Yet he seemed to entertain the sneaking hope 
that some one would be able to overturn his argument. 
No one made the attempt. So the old man verged toward 
it himself. 

“The firm’s been good to me, all right,” he said. “If 
it wasn’t disrespectful, I’d say as how the Boss has been 
likeasontome. Iused to take him around this plant when 
he was seven years old. That’s a fact. When his father 
would speak rough to him, he would come out here in the 
boiler-room and shtand next to me where I was workin’. 
‘Will all these furnaces be mine when I am big?’ says he 
one day. ‘Yes,’ says I. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘when that time 
comes I won’t let my father work here.’ 

“Mhh! Hewasa proud boy with a reinforced concrete 
neck that got set harder as it was dhryin’ out every year. 
But he was ashamed of that there speech of his aftherwards, 
for him and his father come to be good friends when the 
young fellow quit college in the middle of his time and 
made a fire out of his books on the lawn and shtarted in 
at the plant. 

“That fire was the only time I ever saw the old man 
shmile up. He shtood and grinned at the books as they 
was burnin’, like it was the Fourth of July, and then he 
turns and goes into the house and comes out again pretty 
soon with a tennis-bat in his hands and tosses it into the 
fire on top of the books, and, when the young man thries 
hard to look happy, he hits him on the back and says: 
‘When you want exercise, Fred, try poker.’ That’s a 
fact. The old man would write a check for a thousand 


dollars for poker, and just look as if he was goin’ to look 
kind o’ pleased, but when a lot of young fellows began 
runnin’ around on a bunch of grass it made him nervous. 


Sheen EEC wart Disrespectful, I’d Say as How the Boss Has Been Like a Sonto Me” 


September 28, 19, 


“T’ve been out at the new houset 
the Boss has got since that 
It’s a funnyhouse. Just one sh 
and about half a mile long. 
near a river. And the Boss has 
four kinds of boats fer goin’ out on the river, dependi 
the weather. There’s one kind that goes out when ¢ 
river’s froze over. That’s a fact. 

“TI dhrank a cup of tea with the Boss’ mother on 
porch and she talked to me about the old man that’s be 
dead now fer ten years. She’s afinelady. She’s Eng 
but she’s got a book to say her prayers out of, just like 
Old Church. 

““*Sit down, Terry,’ says she, and so I sits down on# 
shteps of the porch, puttin’ my hat on the chair tha 
wasn’t a-usin’, She shmiles and says: ‘Terry,’ she gs 
‘will you pass me the cold water?’ That was a shtra 
place tome. I looks around the porch and I sees no 
but a vase, shtandin’ on alittletable. ‘That’sit,’ says 
And so I brought it to her. She called it a water-bottl 
that’s a fact —no pitcher at all; just a vase: a glass vase 

‘But she was a kind old lady. ‘ Your master thought 
good deal of you when he was here,’ says she.” . 

McDougall stood now with his shovel in the pile o 
cinders, staring. Suddenly he broke his reverie with 
convulsive movement of his head and of his arms. 

“T will talk about it to Mary,” he said. 
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| 
| 
When he started to talk about it to Mary they wer 
sitting on the front porch after supper, looking at the train 
and the ships. 
A broad ribbon of railroad tracks had been unrolle 
between their cottage and the river in which McDou 
had often gone swimming and fishing when he was a k 
There was no fishing in that river now and there 
little swimming. There were only big ore steamers fro 
northern Michigan, attended by the little, petula 
tugboats which nudged and scolded them up to 
moorings. On the other side of the river, just 
McDougall’s side, there were railroad tracks. Where t 
rushes used to be there were docks. 
few stray shoots of yellowish grass ros 
wanly between the planks of the dock 
like discontented ghosts. 7 7 
““And I don’t see fer sure where th 
childer can play nowadays,” said 
McDougall. ‘‘The prairies in the ben 
of the river here is all filled up ¥ 
houses. There’s a house in the 
part of each lot, and there’s a hous 
the back part, and they’re so thick t 
look just like a big herd of 
a-comin’ down to the river to dh 
And the river’s all filled up with 
and thracks. There’s nothin’ 
anywhere any more, except some o 
dago’s fruit in the stand at the corne 
“Well, the childer is goin’ fer that, t 
make up,” said McDougall, as four ¢ 
five little boys with bananas in 
hands came running down the s 
pursued by a determined Italian. 
The boys ran by McDougall’s co 
with a good lead over the owner of 
bananas, but just as they reached 


and stood about him, apparently « 
deavoring to divert his suspicion 
burrowing aimlessly with their baret 
between the planks of the wooden 
walk. Giuseppe came panting up 
joined the group. They all awaited 
silence the decision of the umpire. 
Father Kelly stood equally 
while he prepared to give judgment 
last his words came: 
“How many bananas have 
boys?” | 
They had a dozen. i 
‘““How much money have you?” 
They looked through their pockets 
Together they had nine cents. _ 
‘Will you take it?” said Father K 
to Giuseppe. 
“Yes,” said Giuseppe. 
“‘Give it to him, boys,’’ said Fathe 
Kelly. 
The boys hesitated. 
‘Give it to him,” said Father Ke 
The boys handed the money over. 


eos 


“Now, eat those bananas,’’ said Father Kelly, ‘“‘and 
nember that you’ve paid for them. And never eat 
ything that you haven’t paid for, or that somebody 
sn’t bought for you. Get that? Nothing without 
ying for it. Remember that. How would you like me 
‘take your baseball without paying for it, eh? Or pull 
urear,eh? Well, I did pull your ear. Here’s a nickel 
you. That’s just about as much as it’s worth, you 
sle—you little—‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven!’ 
‘w, run along.” 

The boys darted away like smartly released arrows, 
d Father Kelly came sadly up to McDougall’s cottage. 
‘Some day, Terry,”’ he said, ‘‘when the strike is won 
dthere’s more wages here in the Bend, I’m going 

take up a collection and build a playground for 

ese youngsters next to the church. If we don’t 

it pretty soon they’ll be tearing the shingles off 

» houses.” 

‘Sit down, Father,” said McDougall. ‘I was 

t a-goin’ to talk to Mary about that sthrike.”’ 

“Well, what does Mrs. McDougall think about 

” said Father Kelly. 

‘Sure and I’d like to hear what you think, 

ther,’ said Mrs. McDougall. 

*I don’t want to advise anybody to do any- 

ng,” said Father Kelly, ‘“‘but I’d like to see the 

ys get the raise. Twenty-six cents an hour isn’t 

» much nowadays. We have to do more for the 

Idren now than we used to when it was country 

round here and everybody could keep a cow 

i have milk for the children and let them run 


se on the prairie. But you know best. You’ve 
rays been good friends with the Boss. And the 
3s has done a lot for you, Terry. I don’t feel 


> telling you what to do.” 
‘T know what I think,” said Mrs. McDougall, 
‘very instant that Father Kelly had finished. 
2 honor which she had intended to give the 
sher’s advice was evidently merely one of priority 
presentation. ‘I know what I think,” she said 
idly and intensely. ‘‘Stick to yer own people. 
k to yer own people every time. That’s 
at I say.” 
/ Well, I suppose I have a kind of selfish motivein 
ating the boys to be better off,’’said Father Kelly. 
d like to have that playground and I’d like to have 
ore books for the school library, too. 
ying, Mrs. McDougall, reminded me of a book I saw 
town to-day about the time when the English first 


(AY, oncet in a while, you 
got to admit that some- 
thin’ better’n just ord’nary 
‘luck gits ina whack. Mebbe 
| be the case of a feller that 
t acted square; first thing 
\ know, his hash is settled. Next time, it’s exac’ly the 
’r way ’round, and some nice lady ’r gent finds theyselves 
fled not a’ inch from where they wanted to be. But 
ther case kain’t be called luck; no, ma’am. Fer the 
(son that the contrary facts is plumb shoved in you’ 
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Tow, take what happened to Burt Slade. Burt had a 
(lof potatoes ready to plant—oh, ’bout six sacks of ’em, 
ckon. The ground was ready, and the sacks was in the 
ii. Wal, that night a blamed ornery thief come ’long 
|. stole all them potatoes. (This was in Nebrasky, mind 
' Took ’em fifty mile north and planted ’em clost to 
!house. So far, you might call it just bad luck. But — 
‘ind come up—a turrible wind, and blowed all the dirt 
in them potatoes; next, it lifted °em and sent ’em 
+\tin’ through the windas of that thief’s house—yas, 
ram, it took ’em in at the one side, and outen the other, 
akin’ ev’ry blamed pane of glass; then—I’m another 
3 ain’t so!—it sailed ’em all that fifty mile back to 
le’s and druv ’em into the ground that he’d fixed fer 
—. And when they sprouted, a little bit later that 
ng, Slade seen they’d been planted in rows ! 
low, they ain’t no doubt ’bout this story bein’ true. In 
I first place, Slade ain’t a man that’d lie; in the second 
| 2e, ev’rybody knows his potatoes was stole, and ev’ry- 
y knows that, just the same, he had a powerful big crop 
Ht year; and then, Slade can show you his field any 
!@ you happen to be in that part of Nebrasky. And no 
1 wants any better proof ’n that. 
| al, if that potato transaction was wonderful (and it 
se was), how ’bout the happenstance right here below 
(n? If it hadn’t ’a’ been fer that, where ’d Sheriff 
jgin ’a’ come off at? And how ’bout that pore little 
pigs ’r no pigs? Wal, the more I think of it, the 
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What you . 


With a Good Lead 


Over the Owner 
of the Bananas 


came to Ireland, and about that black traitor MacMurragh.”’ 
“‘T never heard of him, Father,’’ said McDougall. 
“He was King of Leinster,” said Father Kelly, ‘“‘and 
he had a great many friends among the English. He used 


more I’m dead certain that the hull business was acciden- 
tally a-pur pose. 

It begun just after Bergin was re’lected sheriff fer the 
*leventh time. (I disremember the day, but that don’t 
matter.) I was crossin’ by the deepot when I ketched 
sight of him a-settin’ on the end of a truck—all by hisself. 
Now, that was funny, ’cause they wasn’t a man in Briggs 
City but liked George Bergin and would ’a’ hoofed it a 
mile to talk to him. ‘‘What’s skew-gee?’’ I says to myself, 
and looked at him clost; then—‘‘Cesar Augustus Phila- 
bustus Hennery Jinks!” I kinda gasped, and brung up so 
suddent that I bit my cigareet clean in two and come nigh 
turnin’ a somerset over back’ards. 

White as that paper he was, and nervous, and so all- 
fired shaky and caved-in that they couldn’t be no question 
what was the matter. The sheriff was scairt. 

First off, I wasn’t hardly able to believe what I seen with 
my own eyes. Next, I begun to think ’round fer the cause 
why. Didn’t have to think much. Knowed they wasn’t a 
pinch of ’fraid-cat in Bergin—no crazy-drunk greaser ’r no 
passel of bad men, red ’r white, could put him in a sweat; 
no, ma’am. They was just one thing on earth could 
stampede the sheriff. I kinda tiptoed over to him. 
“Bergin,” I says. ‘‘Who is she ?” 

He looked up—slow. He’s a six-footer, and ’bout as 
heavy set as the bouncer over to the eatin’-house. Wal, 
sir, ev’ry square inch of him was tremblin’, and his teeth 
was chatterin’ so hard I looked to see ’em fall out—that’s 
straight. Them big, blue eyes of hisn was sunk ’way back 
in his haid, too, and the rest of his face looked like it’d 
got in the way of the hose. ‘‘Alec,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘you’ve 
struck it! Here—read this.” 

It was a telegram. Say, you know I ain’t got no use fer 
telegrams. The blamed things allus give y’ a dickens of a 
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to go over to see them and they used to come over and 
see him. They were richer than he was and had better 
castles. They had more servants, too. When they 
came to visit him there was always a herald that rode 
in front of them in an embroidered satin coat and 
with a trumpet to tell who they were. And when he 
went to visit them they had the most beautiful falcons 
that he had ever seen, and they would go out in the 
forests with these birds on their wrists and let them 
fly at other birds and bring them down. So, finally, 
ae even married his daughter to an English 
earl.” 

“TI warrant no good came of that,’ said Mrs. 
McDougall. 

“Well,” continued Father Kelly, ““when Mac- 
Murragh had married his daughter to the English earl 
there was an army of English that came over into 
Ireland to fight. And what did MacMurragh do?” 

Father Kelly rose up out of his chair. 

“And what did MacMurragh do?” he cried. ‘‘He 
did not fight the English. He joined with them. He 
joined with them, because they had been kind to him. 
And he fought against his own countrymen. And 
it was from that time that the English began to fight 
in Ireland every year. That was the beginning. That 
was the first start. MacMurragh helped them. That 
is the page that I would like to tear out of the book. 
MacMurragh was the first traitor. Thank Heaven, 
there have not been many since among the real Irish! 
But, as many as there are, Dermod MacMurragh leads 
them all. And, as long as the books are written, 
Dermod MacMurragh will still be leading them with 
his black face and his black heart.” 

Father Kelly sank down into his chair. 

“And to think of me talking like that,” he said 
in a moment. ‘‘Well’’—and he smiled—‘‘I will do 
penance by writing a sermon on forgiveness, and you, 
for not reproving me, will do penance by listening to 
it. Good-night, Mrs. McDougall. Good-night, Terry.” 


In the boiler-room at half-past seven the next 
morning, when the day’s work had just got under way, 
Young Murphy sang out: ‘‘It’s time to quit, boys!”’ 

McDougall’s shovel was the first on the floor. The 
hose lay beside it. Half a dozen men ran up to him 
at once, lifted the hose and thrust it into his hands. 

“You're not in this,” whispered Young Murphy. ‘‘We 
can get jobssomewhere elseif wehaveto. Youstick here.” 
(Continued on Page 36) 


[he Bashful Sheriff andthe Little Widow 


The Hares, a Tortoise and a Celestial Manifestation 


By ELEANOR GATES 


Author of The Plow-Women, The Biography of a Prairie Girl, etc. 


start, and, nine times outen ten, 
they’ve got somethin’ to say 
that no man wants to hear. But 
I opened it up. 

“‘sheriff george bergin ——”’ 
itread, all little letters, y’ savvy. 
(Say! what’s the matter that they kain’t send no capi- 
tals over the wire?) ‘‘—briggs city oklahomy meet mrs 
bridger number ten friday phillips.” 

““Oh,”’ I says, ‘‘Mrs. Bridger. Wal, Sheriff, who’s this 
Mrs. Bridger?”’ 

Pore Bergin just wagged his haid. ‘‘You’ll have to give 
me a goose-aig on that one,” he answers. 

‘‘Wal, who’s Phillips, then?”’ I continued. 

““The Sante Fee deepot-master at Chicago.” 

‘Which means you needn’t to worry. Mrs. Bridger is 
likely comin’ on to work at the eatin’-house.”’ 

“Tf that’s so, what’d he telegraph to me fer?” 

“Don’t know. Buck up, anyhow. I'll bet she’s gone 
’way past the poll-tax age, and has got a face like a calf 
with a blab on its nose.” 

‘“Alec,” says the sheriff, standin’ up, ‘‘thank y’. I feel 
better. Was.worried ’cause I’ve had bad luck lately, and 
bad luck most allus runs in threes. Last week, my dawg 
died—remember that one with a buck tooth? I was 
turrible fond of that dawg. And yesterday 3 

He stopped then, and a new crop of drops come out on to 
his face. ‘‘Look,” he says, hoarse-like, and pointed. 

’Way off to the north was a little dark puffy cloud. It 
was a-travelin’ our direction. Number 10! 

“‘Gosh!”’ says the sheriff, and sunk down on to the truck 
again. 

I didn’t leave him. I recollected what happened that 
time he captured ‘‘Cud” and Andy Foster and brung ’em 
into town, his hat shot off and his left arm hangin’ floppy 
agin his laig. Y’ see, next day, a bunch of ladies—ole 
ladies, they was, too—tried to find him and give him a 
vote of thanks. But when he seen ’em comin’ he swore in 
a deputy —quick—and vamosed. Day ’r two afterwards, 
here he come outen that cellar back of Dutchy’s thirst 
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parlor, his left arm in a red bandaner, a rockin’-chair and 
a pilla under his right one, and a lantern in his teeth! 

This time, he wasn’t a-goin’ to have no deputy. I made 
up my mind to stay right byside him till he’d did his duty. 

“Alec,” he begun again, reachin’ fer my fist—‘‘Alec, 
when it comes to feemales " 

T 00-00-00t ! too-oo-oot ! Couldn’t make him hear, so I 
just slapped him on the shoulder. Then I hauled him up, 
and we went along the platform to where the crowd was. 

When the train slowed down, the first thing I seen was 
the conductor with a kid in his arms—a pretty kid, ’bout 
four, | reekon—a boy. Then the cars stopped, and I seen 
a woman standin’ just behind them. Next, they was all 
out on to the platform, and the woman was holdin’ the 
kid by one hand. 

The woman was pretty, too. Gee whiz! but she was 
pretty! Mebbe thirty, mebbe less, with brown hair that 
was kindaall curly over the ears, cheeks so pink they looked 
as if the blood’d pop right outen’em any minit, big brownish 
eyes with long, black, sassy winkers, and the cutest mouth a 
feller most ever seen. Blabbed calj? Say! this was awful! 

“‘Ber-r-gin!’’ hollers the conductor. 

“Bergin,”’ I repeats, encouragin’. (Hope I never see a 
man look worse. He was all blue and green and yalla!) 

Bergin, he just kinda staggered up. He’d had one look, 
y’ savvy. Wal, he didn’t look no more. Pulled off his 
Stetson, though. Then he smoothed the cowlick over his 
one eye, and sorta studied the kid. 

‘Sheriff,’ goes on the conductor, ‘‘here’s a lady that has 
been consigned to you’ care. Good-by, ma’am; it’s been 
a pleasure to look out fer you. Good-by, little feller.” 
(This to the kid.) ‘‘Aw-aw-awll aboard!”’ 

As Number 10 pulled out, you ean bet you’ little Alec 
helt on to that sheriff! ‘‘Bergin,’’ I says, under my 
breath, ‘‘fer Heaven’s sake, remember you’ oath of office. 
And, boys’ (they was bout a dozen cowpunchers behind 
us, a-smilin’ at Mrs. Bridger so hard that they plumb laid 
they faces open), ‘‘you’ll have us all shoved on to the 
tracks in a minit!” 

It was the kid that helped out. He’d been lookin’ up 
at Bergin ever since he hit the station. Now, all to oncet, 
he reached towards the sheriff with both his little hands— 
as friendly as if he’d knowed him all his life. 

Y’ know, Bergin’s heart’s as big as a’ ox. He’s tender, 
and awful kind, and kids like him straight off. He likes 
kids. So, ’fore you could say Jack Robinson, that Bridger 
young un was h’isted up. I nodded to his maw, and the 
four of us went into the eatin’-house, where we ali had 
some dinner t’gether. Leastways, me and the kid and Mrs. 
Bridger et. The sheriff, he just set, not sayin’ a word, but 
pullin’ at that cowlick of hisn and orderin’ things fer the 
baby. And whilst we grubbed Mrs. Bridger tole us ’bout 
herself, and howshe’d happened to come out Oklahomy way. 

Seems she’d been livin’ in Buffalo, where her husband 
was the boss of a lumber-yard. Wal, when the kid was 
three years old, 
Bridger up and died, 
not leavin’ much in 
the way of cash fer the 
widda. Then she had 
to begin plannin’ how 
to git along, a-course. 
Chicken-ranchin’ got 
into her haid. Some- 
body said Oklahomy 
wasagood place. She 
got the name of a 
land-owner in Briggs 
City and writhim. He 
tole her he had a nice 
forty acres fer sale — 
hunderd down, the 
balance later on. She 
bit—and here she 
was. 

‘“Who’s the man?” 
dcast: 

The widda pulled a 
piece of paper outen 
her satchel. ‘‘Frank 
Curry,’’ she says. 

Bergin give a jump 
that come nigh tip- 
pin’ the table over. 
(Ole Skinflint Curry 
was the reason.) 

“And where’s the 
ranch?” I ast again. 

“This is where.” 
She handed me the 
paper. 

I read. ‘‘Why, 
Bergin,” I says, ‘‘it’s 
that place right here 
below town, back of 
the section-house— 
the Starvation Gap 
Ranch.” 


re e 
He’d Stand on the Sill fer Hours 
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The sheriff throwed me a quick look, but said nothin’. 

“T hope,” begun the widda, leanin’ towards him—‘‘I 
hope they’s nothin’ agin the property.” 

Fer as much as half a minit neither of us said nothin’. 
Thesheriff, a-course, was turrible flustered’ cause she’d spoke 
direct to him, and he just jiggled his knee. J was kinda 
bothered, too, and got some eoffee down my Sunday throat. 

“Oh, as a chicken-ranch,’’ I puts in fin’lly, ‘‘it’s O. K.— 
shore thing. On both sides of the : 
house—see? like this’”’ (I took 
a fork and begun drawin’ on the 
tablecloth) —“‘is a stretch of low 
ground—a swale, like, that keeps 
green fer a week ’r so ev’ry year. 
You git the tie-houses of the 
section-gang plank in front —here. 
But behind, you’ possessions rise 
straight up into the air like the 
side of a house. Roger’s Butte, 
they call it. See it, out there? A 
person almost has to use a ladder 
to climb it. On top, it’s all piled 
with big rocks. Of a mornin’ the 
hens can take a trot up it fer ex- 
ercise. The fine view’ll encourage 
“em to lay.” 

“I’m so glad,” says the widda, 
kinda clappin’ her hands. ‘‘I ean 
make ’nough to support Willie 
and me easy. And it'll seem 
awful fine to have a little home all 
my own. I ain’t never lived in 
the country afore, but I know 
it’ll be lovely to raise chickens. 
In pictures, the little bits of ones 
is allus so cute.” 

Wal, I didn’t answer her. What 
could I’a’ said ? And Bergin? — 
he come nigh pullin’ his cowlick 
clean out. 

By this time that little kid had 
his bread-basket full. So he 
clumb down outen his chair and 
come round to the sheriff. Bergin 
took him on hislap. The kid lay back and shut his eyes. 
His mawsmiled over at iergin: Bergin smiled down at the 
kid. 

“Wal, folks,’ I begun, gittin’ up, ‘‘I’m turrible sorry, 
but I got to tear myself away. Promised to help the Bar 
Y boys work a herd.” 

** Alec ” It was the sheriff —voice kinda croaky. 

““Good-by fer just now, Mrs. Bridger” (I pretended not 
t? hear him). ‘‘So long, Bergin.” And I skedaddled. 

Ten minits afterwards here they come outen the eatin’- 
house, the widda totin’ a basket and the sheriff totin’ the 
kid. I watched ’em through the crack of Silverstein’s 
front door, and I hummed that good ole song, 


“He never cares to wander from his own fireside; 
He never cares to ramble ’r to roam. 
With his baby on his knee, 
He’s as happy as can be 
*Cause they’s no-o-o place like home, sweet home.” 

It was suppertime ’fore I seen the sheriff again. He was 
just where I’d found him that mornin’. But, say! He 
was achanged man ! No shakin’, no caved-in look— nothin’ 
of that kind. He was gazin’ thoughtful at a knot in the 
deepot platform, his mouth was partway open, and they was 
a sorta sickly grin spread all over them features of hisn. 

Istopped byside him. ‘‘ Wal, Sheriff?” I says, inquirin’. 

He sit up. ‘‘Oh, is that you, Alec?” he answers. (I 
reckon I know a guilty son-of-a-gun when I see one!) 

I sit down on the other end of the truck. ‘‘Did Mrs. 
Bridger git settled all right?’ I ast. 

“Yas,” he answers; ‘‘I pulled the rags outen the windas, 
and put some panes of glass in ——”’ 

“‘Good fer you, Bergin! But, say! the idear of her think- 
in’ she can raise chickens fer a livin’ ’way out here. Why, 
a grasshopper-ranch ain’t no place fer that little woman.” 
And I watched sideways to see how he’d take it. 

“You're right, Alec,” he says. Then, after swallerin’ 
hard, ‘‘ Did you happen t’ notice how soft and kinda pinky 
her hands is?” 

Was that the sheriff talkin’? Wal, you could ’a’ knocked 
me down with a feather! : 

‘“Alec,’’ I says to myself, ‘‘if you just could help such a 
fine feller to settle down with some nice, lovin’ woman! 
He'd bea blamed sight happier. Now, here he’s took notice 
of this little lady—that’s a good start—and he likes her 
kid. Mebbe, if I’m keerful 4a 

Out loud, I says: ‘‘ Yas, Sheriff, I noticed her pretty 
particular. And it strikes me that we needn’t to worry — 
she won’t stay on that ranch Jong. Out here in Oklahomy, 
any widda is in line fer another husband if she’ll take one. 
In Mrs. Bridger’s case, it won’t be just any ole hobo that 
comes along. She'll be able to pick and choose from a 
great, big bunch. J seen how the boys acted when she got 
offen that train t’day —and I knowed then that it wouldn’t 
be no time till she’d marry.’’ 


She Thought was Trying to Spark Her 


September 28, 19 0 


The sheriff is tall, as I said afore. Wal, a kinda Shive 
went up and down the hull length of him. Then he spr 
up, givin’ the truck a kick. ‘‘Oh, marry! marry! i 
he begun, grittin’ his teeth t’gether. ‘‘Kain’t you tal 
nothin’ else but marry?” 5 ' 

‘“No-o-ow, Bergin,” I says, ‘‘what diff’rence doe 
make t’ you ? S'pose she marries, and s’pose she don’ 
You don’t give a bean. Wal, J look at it diff’rent, 
know that nice little kid of her 
needs the keer of a father— 
Bergin, the keer of a father.” An 
I looked him square in the eye 

‘Now, Alec Lloyd,” he come bae 
at me, throwin’ up one hand likea 
if to defend hisself, ‘‘ you shut yo 
bazoo this minit—and git! When 
ever that funny look comes or 
you’ face, I know you're a-figg: 
how to marry somebody off tosom 
body else. And I just won’t hi; 
you around !” 

“You're a-hollerin’ ’fore you'r 
hit,” I says. ‘‘You ? Huh! 
had anythin’ agin the widda, I 
be a-figgerin’ on howt’ hitch h 
to you—you ole woman-hater! 

‘The best thing you can do, Ale 
Lloyd,” growls Bergin, with a fey 
cuss words throwed in, ‘‘is to 
you’ own business.’’ 

‘All right,”’ I answers, cheer 
“But I never could see why you fe 
lers are so down on me when. 
advise marryin’. Take my y¥ 
fer it, Sheriff, any man’s a hea 
better off with a nice wife to 
after his shack, and keep it sli 
up, and a nice baby’r two t’ pull hi 
whiskers, and I reckon 7 

But Bergin was makin’ fer t 
freight shed, two-forty. j 

You recollect what I said ’bou 
that Bridger kid needin’ a fa 
Wal, say! if he’d ’a’ wanted on 
shore could ’a’ picked from plenty of candidates. Why,’fi 
long, ev’ry bach in town had his cap set fer Mrs. B 
that’s straight. All other subjects of polite convers: 
forgot byside the subject of the widda. Sam Barr 
in love with her, and went ’round with that red face 
lookin’ exac’ly like the full moon when you see it through 
sand-storm. Chub Flannagan was in love with her, to 
and ’d sit by the hour on Silverstein’s front porch, his po 
eyes shet up tight, a-rockin’ hisself back’ards and fo 
back’ards and forrards, and a-hummin’. Then they we 
Dutchy’s brother, August. Oh, he had it bad. And too 
t’ music, just like Chub; yas, ma’am. Why, that felle 
spent hours a-knockin’ the wind outen a pore accordio 
And next come Frank Curry—haid over heels, too, mean ash 
was; andto hear him talk you’ d’a ’ bet they wasn’ tnothin’ |] 
wouldn’t ’a’ done fer Mrs. Bridger. ' But big talk’s ¢ 
and he was small potatoes, you bet, and few in the hill. 

Wal, one after the other, them four fellers blacked the 
boots, wet they hair down nice and shiny and went tos 
the widda. She ast ’em in, a-course, and was neighborly 
fed ’em, too, if it was nigh meal-time, and acted, gen’all 
speakin’, as sweet as pie. 

But she treated ’em all alike. And they knowed i 
Consequently, in order so’s all of ’em would git a’ eve 
chanst, and so’s they wouldn’t be no gun-play on accour 
of one man tryin’ to cut another out by goin’ to see he 
twicet to the other man’s oncet, the aforesaid boys 
up a calendar. Sam got Monday, Curry Wednes 
Dutch August Friday, and Chub, Sunday afternoor 
That tickled Chub. He owned a liv’ry-stable, y’ savy. 
and ev’ry week he hitched up a rig and took the widda an 
her kid fer a buggy-ride. } 

And Bergin? Wal, after bein’ set on so hard, I j 
it ’d be the best plan to leave him alone fer a while— 
mebbe he’d look me up! But—it didn’t work. 
sheriff, he kept to his shack, and when he come to the pos 
office of a mornin’, he didn’t have nothin’ to say to nobod; 
and looked sorta down in the mouth. So, a-course, 1 
wal, pretty soon I happened ’round to see him. 

His shack was over behind the town ‘‘cooler,’’ and s! 
by itself, kinda—the ashes dump on one side of it ax 
Sparks’ hoss-corral on the other. It had one room, ju 
high ’nough so’s Bergin wouldn’t bump his haid, and ju 
wide ’nough t’ take in his bunk. And they was amr 
stove with a dictionary toppin’ it, a saddle and a fryin’ 
on the bed, and a big sack of flour a-spillin’ into a pai 
his boots. 

I put the fryin’-pan on the floor and sit down on tl 
bunk. ‘‘Wal, Sheriff,’ I begun (he had a skittle tt 
his knees, and was a-peelin’ some spuds fer his sup] 
“‘T ain’t come t’ sponge offen you. Had my supper ¢ 
to Mrs. Bridger’s.”’ 

He let slip the potato he was peelin’ and it rolled u 
the stove. ‘‘Yas?” he says; ‘‘that so?” 


>] 
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“And such a supper as she give me!’’ I goes on. ‘‘Had 


vi’lets on it—and all her dishes is white and blue. She 
corn-dodgers, and prune somethin’~-’r-other. 
_Is’pose you ain’t been down?”’ 
“No’’—kinda wistful, and eyes on his peelin’—‘‘no. 
- How—how is she?”’ 
_ “Oh, fine! The kid, he ast after you.” 


Say! 


oceries down.”’ I started out, all business. But I 
topped at the door. 
f it—if I kain’t git some one t’ help me.”’ 

Say! it was plumb pitiful the way Bergin grabbed at the 
hanst. ‘‘Why, J don’t mind takin’ a stroll,’”’ he answers, 
ittin’ some red. So he put down the spuds and begun to 
curry that cowlick of hisn. 

_ First part of the way he walked as spry as me. 


e come closter to the widda’s he got to hangin’ back. 


front of the house—he balked! 
*‘Guess I won’t go in,’’ he says. 
“OQ. K.,” I answers. (No use to 
cross him, y’ savvy; it’d only ’a’ 
‘made him worse.) 

~ When I knocked, and the widda 
opened the door, she seen him. 
“Why, how d’ you do?”’ she called 
out, lookin’ mighty pleased. 
“Willie, dear, here’s Mister Bergin.”’ 
“How d’ do?” says the sheriff. 
. Willie come nigh havin’ a duck- 
fit, he was so happy. And in ’bout 
two shakes of a lamb’s tail he was 
_outen the house and a-climbin’ the 
sheriff. 

3 Inside, I says to Mrs. Bridger: 
* Them chickens of yourn come, 
»ma’am. And Hairoil Johnson’ll 
drive ’em down in a’ hour ’r so. 
‘The most of ’em looked fat and 
arth but one ’r two is sick.”’ 

She didn’t act like she’d heerd 
e, She was watchin’ thesand-pile. 
“One ’r two is sick,” I repeats. 
““What?—how’s that?” she ast. 
“Don’t worry ’bout you’ boy,” I 
ys. ‘‘ Bergin’ll look after him. 
’* know, Bergin is one of the whitest 
zents in Oklahomy.” 
“T ain’t a-worryin’,”’ 


widda. 


answers the 
ll know Mister Bergin is 
’ And she kept on 


fine man.’ 
lookin’ out. 

“In this wild country,” I begun, 
‘voice ’way down to my spurs— 
“this wild country full of rattle- 
snakes and Injuns and tramps, 
ev’ry ranch needs a good man 
“round it.” 

She turned like a flash. ‘‘ What 

you mean?” she ast, kinda short. 

Reckon she thought I was tryin’ 

to spark her.) 

‘A man like Bergin,” I continues. 

“Oh!” she says, like she was 

plumb relieved. i 

And I left things that-a-way — 

_ sprout. 

_ Walkin’ up the track afterwards, 

I remarked, casual like, that they 

wasn’t many women nicer’n Mrs. 

Bridger. 

_“They’s one thing I like ’bout 

her,” says the sheriff: ‘‘she’s got eyes like the kid.” 

(Dang the kid!) 

A hull lot of people thought the widda was mighty 
e. She’d made friends at the section-house since she 

ome. The section-boss’ wife said they wasn’t nobody like 

r, and so did all the greaser women at the tie-camp. 

phe was so handy with a needle, and allus ready to cut 
ut calico dingusses that the cholo gals could sew up. 

W hen they’d have one of them everlastin’ fiestas of 

theirn, she’d make a big cake and a keg of lemonade, 

d pass it ’round. And when you consider that a 

n-cent package of cigareets and a smile goes further 

th a Mexican than fifty plunks and a cuss, why, you 

@ n git some idear of how that hull outfit just worshiped 


I : 


_ Wal, they got in and done her a lot of good turns. 
Put up a fine chicken-coop—the section-boss overseein’ 
ae job—and, one Sunday, cleaned out her. cellar. 
hink of it! (Say! fer a man to appreciate that, he’s 
t to know what lazy critters greasers is.) Last of 
kinda to wind things up, the cholos went out on 


white oilcloth on the table—white, with little blue 


brung ’em from Buffalo. And we had fried chicken, and 
ipa 


_ “Did he?’’. He looked up, awful tickled. Then: ‘‘He’s 
a2 nice little kid,’’ he adds, thoughtful. 
“He shore is.” I riz. ‘‘Sorry,’’ I says, ‘‘but I got to 


osey now. Promised Mrs. Bridger I’d take her some 


*‘Reckon I'll have to make two trips 


But as 


And when we reached a big pile of sand that was out 


to the mesa and come back with a present of a nice 
black-and-white pig. 

Wal, she was tickled at that, and so was the kid. 
(Hairoil Johnson was shy a pig that week, but you bet he 
never let on!) The gang made a nice little pen, usin’ ties, 
and ev’ry day they packed over some feed in the shape of 
the camp leavin’s. 

The widda was settled fine, had half a dozen hens 
a-settin’, and some truck a-growin’ in the low spots 
next her house, when things begun to come to a haid 
with them calendar gents. I got it straight from her 
that in just one solitary week she collected four pop-the- 
questions! 

She handed out exac’ly that many pairs of mittens— 
handed ’em out with such a sorry look in them pretty eyes 
of hern, that the courtin’ quartet got worse in love with 
her than ever. Anybody could ’a’ seen that with one eye. 
They all begun shavin’ twicet a week, most ev’ry one of 
‘em bought new things to wear, and—best sign of any — 
they stopped drinkin’! Ev’ry day or so, back they’d 
track to visit the widda. 

She didn’t like that fer a cent. Wasn’t nary one of ’em 
that suited her, and just when the chickens ’r the cholo 


nearer ennenEa mame 
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A Second, and 
the Mexicans’d 
Made a Surround 


gals needed her, here was a Briggs City 
galoot a-crossin’ the yard. 

‘Sorry,’ she says tome, ‘‘but I’ll have 
to give them gents they walkin’-papers. 
If I don’t, I won’t never git a lick done.” 

“Bully fer you!” I says. ‘‘They’re too gally. Learn 
’em to act like they was civylized. But, say, Mrs. 
Bridger, you—you ain’t a-goin’ to give the rinky-dink to 
the sheriff?” 

“Mister Bergin,’’ answers the widda, ‘‘ain’t bothered 
me none.” (I’d swear they was tears in her eyes.) 

“Ah, ha,” I says to myself. J savvied. 

That same afternoon, whilst the widda was a-settin’ on 
the shady side of the house, sewin’ carpet-rags, up come 
Sam Barnes. (It was Monday.) 

‘Mrs. Bridger,” he begun, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ to ast you 
to think over what I said to you last week. I don’t 
want to be haidstrong, but I’d like to git a ‘yas’ 
outen you.” 

‘Mister Barnes,’’ she says, ‘‘I’m feard I kain’t say yas. 
T ain’t thinkin’ of marryin’. But if I was, it’d be toa man 
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that’s—that’s big, and tall, and has gray eyes.’’ And she 
looked out at the sand-pile, and sighed. 

“Wal,’”’ says Sam, ‘‘I reckon I don’t fit specifications. 
And he hiked fer town. 

He was kinda huffy when he tole me ’bout it. ‘‘Fera 
woman,” hesays, ‘‘that’s got to look after herself, and hasa 
kid on her hands to boot, she’s got more airs’na wind-mill.”’ 

Next! 

That was Chub. 

Now, Chub, he knowed a heap nore handlin’ a gun, and 
I reckon he'd pass as a liv’ry-stable-keeper, but he didn’t 
know much ’bout women. So when he went down to ast 
the widda fer the second time, he put his foot in it by 
bein’ kinda short t’ little Willie. 

“Say, kid,” he says, ‘‘ you locate overin that rockin’ cheer, 
yonder. Young uns of you’ ageshould besaw and not heerd.”’ 

Mrs. Bridger, she sit right up, and them long winkers of 
hern just snapped. ‘‘Mister Flannagan,” she says, ‘‘I’m 
feard you're wastin’ you’ time a-callin’ here. If I ever 
marry again, it’s goin’ to be toa man that’s fond of childern.”’ 

Wal, ta-ta, Chub! 

And behind, there was the widda at the winda, all eyes 
fer that sand-pile. We never knowed what she said to 

Dutchy’s brother, August. But he 
come back to town lookin’ madder’n 
‘ a wet hen. ‘‘Huh!” he says, ‘‘I 
i don’t vant her,nohow. She couldn't 
vork. She’s pretty fer nice, all right, 
but she’s nichts fer stoudt.”’ 

When ole stingy Curry tried his 

luck over, he took his lead from 

Chub’s experience. Seems he put 

one arm ’round the kid, and then he 
said no man could kick ’bout havin’ 

to adopt Willie, and he knowed that 

with Mrs. Bridger it was ‘‘love 

me, love my dawg.” Then he 
tacked on that the boy was a 
| nice little feller, and likely didn’t 
i eat much. 

“And long ’s I ain’t a-goin’ to 
| marry you,” says the widda, ‘‘why, 
i just think —you won't have to feed 
| Willie at all!” 

Wal, Curry was red-hot — 
hotter’n August. (Say, that’s one 
of them double-barreled jokes— 
hotter’n August.) 

But the next day I 
laughed on the other 
side of my face. I went 
down to Mrs. Bridger’s, 
the sheriff trailin’ (he 
balked half-way from 
the sand-pile to the 
door, this time, and sit 
down on a bucket t’ 
play he was Willie’s 
steam-injine), and I 
found that the little 
woman had been cryin’ 
turrible. 

‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?” I ast. 

“‘Nothin’,’”’ she says. 

COYI8 Sa5e CE Var lsis 
Didn’t you git a dun 
t'day?” 

‘‘Wal,’”’ she answers, 
blushin’, ‘‘I bought 
this place on tick. 
But” (brave as the 
dickens, she _ was) 
“T’ll be able to; pay up all right— 
what with my chickens and the 
pig.” 

I talked with her a good bit. Then 
fa\ me and the sheriff started back to 
town. Had to go slow at first; 
Bergin ’d helt the ingineer on his 
knee till his foot was asleep. On 
the way, I mentioned that dun. 

‘““Qurry!”’ says the sheriff. And, 

ay, he come nigh rippin’ up the 
railroad tracks. 

He made fer Curry’s, straight off. ‘‘ What’s the 
little balance due on that Starvation Gap property?” 
he begun. 

“What makes you ast?” 
sneaky little eyes of hisn. 

“T’m prepared to settle it.” 

“But it happens I didn’t sell to you. So, a-course, I 
kain’t take you’ money. Anyhow, I don’t think the widda 
is worryin’ much. She could git shet of that balance 
easy.’’ And he moseyed off. 

She could git shet of it by marryin’ him, y’ savvy —the 
polecat! 


” 


says Curry, battin’ them 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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THE BIBLE AS GOOD READING 


W O M E N O F T H E B I B L E was Sisera. In those days wi 
By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


NE thing among many others 
QO that make the Bible the 
Book of Books is the fact 
that it is true to the fundamental 
verities. The Bible is natural, and 
it is plain that it could not be divine 
if it were not natural. For Nature is the uni- 
versal expression of God. You could hardly sell 
a book in which woman is not a prominent, if 
not a controlling, character. Let the most gifted 
novelist try to write a story where men alone 
are the actors, untouched by the influence of 
woman, and no matter how charming his words, 
how vivid the action he puts into his pages, he 
finds it extremely difficult to develop a story that 
will sell. 

Think of Shakespeare without Miranda, or 
Portia, or Ophelia, or Desdemona, or Katharine; 
and his less notable female characters are even 
more interesting, because they are more natural 
and human. But if you want ‘‘good reading” 
I commend you to the women of the Bible. 
There are hundreds of them. And they are all 
unlike, and yet similar. You may study every 
one of them and then come to the same conclusion 
that Kipling’s soldier arrived at, who, after meet- 
ing a large number of women, declared of each one 
of them that ‘‘I learned about women from ’er.”’ 

But, while the women in the Bible are totally 
dissimilar, they possess alike an elemental qual- 
ity. Aside from four or five creatures like Jezebel and 
Delilah, I do not now recall any of the notable women 
characters in the Bible whose profound qualities are not 
those of kindness, forbearance, and that deep wisdom born 
of mingled instinct and intellect, which characterizes the 
astonishing good sense of women in all time. 

Always, the Bible woman is both caution and inspira- 
tion. Always, she guides the masterful powers of man and 
always she exalts them. Always, she is the incarnation of 
devotion and sacrifice. 

All this is true, of course, because the women of the 
Bible are the glorious creatures that God meant them 
to be, and nowhere insist upon improving His universal 
plan—that is a modern ‘‘advance.”’ 

If you would like to rest yourself with a tender story of 
fidelity, read the story of Ruth. It is easily the best short 
story ever written, considered merely as ‘‘good reading.” 
But it is better than that—it tells the tale of the most 
loyal unselfishness of which there is any record. It is pro- 
verbial that neither man nor woman can get along with his 
or her mother-in-law—but it is a modern proverb. The 
men and women of the Bible found no difficulty of that 
kind, and of this Ruth is the best illustration. 

When Ruth’s husband died, his mother, Naomi, who was 
a very poor woman, told her daughter-in-law that it 
would not be fair to waste her beauty and youth remaining 
with a poverty-stricken old woman, and that it would be 
best for her to go back to her own people, where again she 
could take up the broken thread of her life. But Ruth 
would not do it. Orpah, another daughter-in-law of 
Naomi, who also had lost her husband, took the old lady’s 
advice; but Ruth was steadfast, and uttered these words 
—words so exquisite, pure and exalted, that to this day 
they uplift us. Said Ruth: 


Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: 

Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried. 


These words to an aged and poverty-stricken mother-in- 
law, mind you, and uttered by the loveliest of red-lipped 
maidens with ‘‘all her life before her.” 


Ruth, the Constant Daughter-in-Law 


ie IS hard to imagine what would have happened to the 
forlorn old woman if her daughter-in-law had not been 
so ‘‘steadfastly minded,’”’ as the Bible puts it. Forit was 
Ruth who provided her with the necessaries of life by 
gleaning in the fields of Boaz. This Boaz was a fine man. 
I wish every rich man might study his character. He 
followed the ancient law of Moses, which commanded 
the owners of fields and vineyards to leave something 
on their vines, trees and grain-grounds for the poor to 
gather up. 

So, when Ruth went into his fields to glean along with 
the other maidens, he observed that she was a stranger, 
modest, industrious and attractive, and he commanded 
the young men who were harvesting not to molest her, and 
ordered his overseer to take care that not only the glean- 
ings, but an occasional sheaf, were left for her to gather up. 
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It was by gathering up this barley left for her that Ruth 
was able to provide her aged mother-in-law with food and 
to keep her alive. 

I am not saying, by any manner of means, that the 
women of the Bible exhibit nothing but meekness and 
humility. But, whether strenuous or gentle, they are 
always ‘‘doing things.’”’ There is not a lazy woman in all 
the Scriptures—no relaxed and languorous idlers. If they 
were kindly and comforting at heart, they showed that by 
doing kindly and comforting things all the time, as was 
the case with Ruth, or Hannah, or Rebekah. If they were 
of strong spirit they were always counseling, leading and 
inspiring, like Miriam or Deborah. 

No man ean quite like Miriam. She was invaluable to 
her great brother, Moses, but she was entirely too mascu- 
line. Still she exhibits the stronger elements of character 
of the sturdy Jewish woman of her time. It is conceded 
that the Song of Moses, the fiercest anthem of triumph ever 
written, through whose words we can, even now, hear the 
Jewish trumpets of battle blowing, was as much the work 
of Miriam as of Moses himself. 


The Women Who Did Things 


OLLOW the life of this extraordinary person from the 

time she watched her brother’s cradle, to the time she 
rebuked Moses for marrying an Ethiopian and got pun- 
ished for that by being stricken with leprosy. How vast 
these people’s powers, passions, loves, hates and tender- 
nesses! 

An even more rugged figure than Miriam is Deborah— 
that woman of mingled granite and fire. She was so able 
that she came to be the real ruler of Israel. At that time 
the children, having ‘‘done evil in the sight of the Lord,” 
which they seem to have done quite frequently, had been 
sold into captivity. Also, as they were always doing under 
such circumstances, they began to rebel, and this time 
they found the directing mind of their revolt in the woman- 
statesman and woman-warrior, Deborah. You will search 
a long time to find a more moving story than that of her 
deeds, and of the terrible murder that Jael, the wife of a 
man named Heber, committed upon Sisera, captain of the 
hosts of King Jabin, who held the Jews in captivity. 

The revolt was ripe. Deborah saw that the hour to strike 
had come. She called Barak to her and told him to gather 
up ten thousand of the best fighting-men of the Jews and 
immediately to attack the army of the oppressor. Barak, 
while a soldier, was not the nerviest man in the world. 
He was brave enough, but appears to have lacked initiative, 
confidence and staying power. He had to be steadied 
and animated by a stronger soul; so he said to Deborah: 


If thou wilt go with me, then I will go: but if thou wilt 
not go with me, then I will not go. 


Deborah did not flinch. She went with him; but she 
frankly told him that he would get no honor out of the 
expedition, because the person who would take Sisera 
would be a woman. (Sisera, remember, was the general of 
the King who was lord of these stiff-necked Jews.) 

Then comes the story of the whirlwind attack of Barak’s 
men upon the hosts of Sisera, Deborah directing and 
inspiring the whole battle. The only man who escaped 
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meant annihilation. They always 
kept on fighting until every last man 
of the enemy was put to the sword, 
Jael’s murder of Sisera exceeds 
the limits of atrocity. The poor 
fellow, flying for his life, panting for breath, and 
almost dead from hunger and thirst, passed by 
the home where this woman and her husband 
lived (which, by the way, was a tent) and asked 
her to conceal him, for he was utterly spent. __ 
Apparently, the charming Jael was all gracious- 
ness and sympathy. She took him into the tent, 
threw over him a covering, gave him milk to 
drink and told him to go to sleep. She assured 
him that, if his pursuers came, she would te 
them that she ‘‘had seen no man pass that way.’ 
The same thing has occurred thousands of times 
in every land, and the kindheartedness of women 
under like circumstances usually has proved true 
to their sacred trust. But as soon as Sisera wa. 
soundly asleep, Jael took a long nail, put it to 
his temple and with one blow of her hammer 
drove it through his brain. Awful, is it not? 
But, perhaps this illustrates the fact that the 
supreme heights of kindness and cruelty are 
reached only by women. Anyhow, as ‘‘good 
reading,” you couldn’t ask for more movement, 
could you? : 
Then Deborah sang her song of triumph, and 
its mighty words thunder in the skies to-day. I can’t 
quote it all, of course, but here are a few passages: 


Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, 
and the heavens dropped, The mountains melted 
from before the Lord. g 


Or again: y 


Awake, awake, Deborah; awake, awake, utter a song: 
arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive. 


How is that for a phrase? ‘‘Lead captivity captive.” 
If any writer or orator would produce an original phrase 
like that to-day, his fortune would be made. An original 
phrase, mind you—no imitations. Of course, once the | 
model is before us we can ‘‘rhyme you so eight years to- 
gether,’”’ as Touchstone says. ‘ 

Or again: 


The kings came and fought, . . 


they took no 
gain of money. 


They fought from Heaven. | 


How splendid it is that real soldiers usually despise | 
money (Marlborough excepted). But I mustn’t interrupt 
Deborah. She goes on: 


The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength. 


a! 


But, alas! she closes her song by an apostrophe to the 
infamous deed of Jael, beginning with: 


Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the 
Kenite be. 


And the song finally closes with this mingled curse an 
blessing : 


So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: but let them 
that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his migh 


You see, the women of the Bible were not only the com= 
forters, but the helpers, of theirmen. If there was war, the 
women helped the men make war; if peace, they made 
that peace beautiful; if defeat and captivity, they cheered 
their men, kept up their spirits and incited revolt; if 
victory and freedom, it was the voices of the Jewish women 
that always sounded the highest note of militant joy. 


The Dramatic Story of Esther 


hae yar 


HAVE given these illustrations of Miriam and Debora 1 

merely to show the primitive vigor of the Jewish womall 
when she displayed that side of her character. But witha 
few such exceptions, the ruling and dominant elements of. 
character in the women of the Bible were gentleness, 
humility, patience and an infinite tenderness. And not one 
instance occurs in this remarkable collection of books 
called the Bible, where woman showed any selfishness” 
whatever. She was always looking out for somebody else, 
always caring for and protecting her kinsman, be he father, 
brother, husband or lover. fb 

Esther is an example of this. If you would like some 
‘“‘good reading,” where hatred, vanity, revenge an 
judgment are written with the pen of power, read th 
Book of Esther. When, by her remarkable charm and 
beauty and ‘“‘drawing”’ personality, she had become queen 


| 


it 


| incidents, more ‘‘go’’ and 
| colorin the Book of Esther 
| than in the most rapid- 


_ and whereas these latter- 


to the wife that equals 
| that of Solomon’s? 
so fine and needs to be 
|read so often by every 
\ woman, as wellas by every 


| to repeat it entirely: 


and not evil all the days 
' of her life. 


| flax, and worketh willingly 
| with her hands. 


chants’ ships; she bring- 
eth her food from afar. 


‘is yet night, and giveth 


: meat to her household, and 
_a portion to her maidens. 


) strengtheneth her arms. 


she appears to have had the one purpose in life of pleasing 
and caring for her lord, the king—a very trivial purpose, 
no doubt, but still the purpose for which God made 
woman woman, and man man: the one to protect and pro- 
vide; the other to comfort and soothe. 

Everything would probably have gone along all right if 


_ Haman, the king’s right-hand man, had not plotted against 
- Mordecai, Esther’s uncle. 


The reason why Haman was so 
“down on”’ Mordecai was because the proud old man, Jew 
though he was, would never bow or uncover to Haman. 
So the latter contrived to have the imperial-spirited, 
ancient Hebrew hung; and he built a scaffold fifty cubits 


_ high—it was not to be an ordinary hanging, you see. 


Just at that point is where Esther appears as the figure 
of destiny. She so pleased the king with her modest 
loveliness and intelligent devotion—she never ‘‘nagged”’ 
him—that he offered her anything she might want, ‘‘even 
to the half of the kingdom.”’ The businesslike woman of 
modern times would have had half of that kingdom deeded 


' to her then and there, and the ‘‘abstract”’ examined by a 
_ lawyer to see that the title was good. But the natural 


and unbusinesslike woman of Esther’s time preferred to 


_ save her kinsman and put it out of the power of his enemy 


So she asked that Haman might be 
And he was hanged 


ever again to molest. 
hanged himself instead of Mordecai. 


'—of course he was. 


There are more intense 


fire novel of modern times; 


day writings are very sel- 
dom literature, the Book 
of Esther is literature. 
This is supposed to be 
the age when woman is 
more esteemed than ever 
before. And yet has any 
modern tribute been paid 


It is 


man, that I take the space 
She will do him good 
She seeketh wool and 
She is like the mer- 


She riseth also while it 


She considereth a field, 
and buyeth it: with 
the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins 
with strength, and 


She perceiveth that her 
merchandise is good: her 
candle goeth not out by 
night. 

She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her 

hand to the poor; yea, 
she reacheth’forth her 
hands to the needy. 
_ She is not afraid of the 
snow for her household: 
for all her household are 
clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself 
coverings of tapestry; her 
clothing is silk and purple. 


Such a woman deserves 
“silk and purple,’’ doesn’t 
she? 


_ Her husband is known 
‘In the gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth 
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‘girdles unto the merchant. 


Strength and honour are her clothing; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. 
_ She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness. 


“In her tongue is the law of kindness’ —it is sen- 
tences like that which startle and thrill you, all through 
the Bible. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 
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Her children arise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own works 
praise her in the gates. 


And this brings me to another phase of the Bible as 
“good reading.’”’ In the bookstores, there are a good 
many volumes of ‘‘Maxims”’ and ‘‘Thoughts,’”’ and they 
seem to be increasing in number. Not only do we have 
Marcus Aurelius, whose meditations are admirable—I 
advise every young man to get a copy of the great Roman; 
Epictetus, whose observations are the keenest to be 
found in literature anywhere outside of the Bible; La 
Rochefoucauld, whose cynical wisdom is very bright, but 
poisonous and untrue; and the immortal tentmaker’s 
Rubdaiyat, which, correctly understood, are the best com- 
ment on the perspective of life that I know of. We are 
having even the sayings of Confucius rendered anew, and 
in addition to these classics of wisdom in the form of 
proverbs a good many modern philosophers of epigram 
are developing. 

And they are all worth while. The truth is that almost 
any man can write good advice if he is in dead earnest. 
Think, for example, what you who read this would say if 


“Whither Thou Goest, I Will Go; and Where Thou Lodgest I Will Lodge” 


you were asked to put in ten pages a series of rules for the 
guidance of a son, brother or friend. Try it—you will be 
astonished at the sound, practical advice you will pre- 
scribe. 

But in this, as in every other form of literature, the Bible 
is so far superior to all the rest put together, that the 
others seem to be loose and wordy after you have steeped 
yourself in the Proverbs of the Book of Books. 

As a matter of intellectual refreshment—as a mere 
matter of ‘‘good reading’’—after you have thrown down 
your magazines to-night take up the Bible and read idly 
and casually from Proverbs or Ecclesiastes. You won’t 
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be able to read very rapidly. You will find yourself so 
absorbed in every sentence that, in wonder, you will 
exclaim, ‘‘ Why did I never read this before!’’ It will be as 
if, in curiosity, you opened an old trunk in the attic just to 
see what was in it, and not because you expected to find 
anything; and then, having opened it, you found the trunk 
full of diamonds, making you enormously rich. 

Let us try two or three of these Proverbs, not selected, 
but taken absolutely at random as the eye happens to fall 
on a page: 


_ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life. 


Or this: 
Let thine eyes look right on. 
Or this: 


A false balance is abomination to the Lord: but a just 
weight is his delight. 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame: but with the 
lowly is wisdom. 


Or this: 


Go from the presence of a foolish man, when thou per- 
ceivest not in him the lips of knowledge. 

Or this glorious sentence: 

Righteousness exalteth 
a nation: but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. 

Or this, which I think the 
dearest, sweetest and 
noblest in the whole Bible: 

A friend loveth at all 
times, and a brother is 
born for adversity. 

Solomon is ever sending 
his shafts straight at the 
heart of slovenliness, hy- 
pocrisy and drunkenness 
—no wonder that our 
Lord, who descended from 
Solomon, was always lash- 
ing the hypocrites: it was 
congenital ; his ancestor, 
Solomon, wasalways doing 
the like—but here are two 
or three things that Solo- 
mon says about drinking: 

Wineisa mocker, strong 
drink is raging: and who- 
soever is deceived thereby 
is not wise. 

Who hath woe? who 
hath sorrow? who hath 
contentions? who hath 
babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? 
who hath redness of eyes? 

Evidently Solomon had 
been ‘‘one of the boys,” 
and knew about the 
emptiness and sham of it 
all. He would haveagreed 
with our Irish philosopher, 
“Dooley,” about the mod- 
ern ‘‘club,’’ where men die 
of what ‘‘Dooley” calls 
“wet rot.” 

They that tarry long at 
the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine. 

Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red. 

Yes! orany other color. 
In color, only, isSolomon’s 
utterance incomplete. 

At the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder. 

And does this not sound 
more than good ? 

Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day 
may bring forth. 

Undoubtedly Solomon wrote the following after his wife 
had scolded him for ‘‘talking about himself”’: 


Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth; 
a stranger, and not thine own lips. 


And how absolutely true and wise is this: 


Faithful are the wounds of a friend: but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. 


Next to the Lord’s Prayer the following petition is the 
summit of wise asking for God’s favor: 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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THE RESCUE OF THEOPHILUS 


NEW BEGIN—By ARTHUR TRAIN 


URAWN BY GEORGE GIBRS 


HE Reverend Theophilus Newbegin had just con- 
at cluded divine service upon the veranda of the mis- 

sion. Beyond the iron gateway a crowd of twenty 
or so onlookers still lingered commenting upon the perform- 
ance which they had witnessed, and jeering at the Chinese 
women who had hurried away. Two of the women were 
carrying babies, and all had had the cholera the season 
before. Because they had not died they attended service 
and were objects of hatred to their relatives. 

The Reverend Mr. Newbegin closed his Bible and wiped 
his broad, shining forehead with a red silk handkerchief. 
He was a large man, who had once been fat and was now 
thin. Owing to the collapse of his too solid flesh his 
Chinese garments hung baggily upon his person and gave 
him an unduly emaciated appearance. 

Mrs. Newbegin was still stout. Ten years of mission 
life had not disturbed her vague placidity, and she sat as 
contentedly upon the veranda in Chang-Yuan as she had 
sat in her garden summer-house in distant Bangor, Maine, 
whence she and her husband had come. The fire of mis- 
sionary zeal had not diminished in either of them. The 
word had come to them one July morning from the lips 
of an eloquent local preacher, and, full of inspiration, they 
had responded to the call and departed ‘‘for the glory of 
the Lord.’”” And China had swallowed them up. Twice a 
year, sometimes oftener, a boat brought bundles of news- 
papers and magazines, and a barrel or two containing all 
sorts of valueless odds and ends, antiquated books, games 
and ill-assorted clothing. These barrels were the great 
annoyance of their lives. Often as he dug into their 
variegated contents the meek soul of the Reverend 
Theophilus rebelled at being made the repository of such 
junk. ; 
“One would think, Henrietta,” sadly sighed Newbegin, 
“that the good people at home imagined that we spent our 
time playing Parchesi and The Mansion of Happiness, and 
reading Sanford and Merton.”’ 

Once came a suit of clothes entirely bereft of buttons, 
and most of the undergarments were adapted to persons 
about half the size of the missionary and his wife. But the 
Reverend Mr. Newbegin had a little private fortune of his 
own, and it cost very little to live in Chang-Yuan. 

The crowd at the gate had been bigger than usual this 
Sunday, and during the service had hurled a considerable 
quantity of mud and sticks, and a few dead animals, which 
now remained in the foreground, but this was due entirely 
to the new hatred of the foreign devils engendered by the 
rioters, and many of those who now howled at the gate 
of the compound had been glad enough six months before 
to creep to the veranda and beg for medicine and food. 

Now all was changed. The victorious Wu was coming 
to drive these child-eaters from the land. Already he had 
laid the country waste for miles to the north and west, and 
had slain three witch doctors and hung their bodies upon 
pointed stakes before the temple gates. He was marching 
even now with his army from Tung-Kuan—a distance of 
fifteen miles. Nominally loyal to the dynasty, the inhab- 
itants of Chang-Yuan eagerly awaited his coming. The 
white devils pretended to heal the sick, but in reality they 
poisoned them and caused the sickness themselves. Those 
who survived their potions had an evil spirit. 

The crowd at the gate licked its lips at what would take 
place when Wu should arrive. There would be a fine bon- 
fire and a great killing of child-eaters. Their hatred even 
extended to the daughter of the foreign devil—her whom 
once they had been wont to call “‘The Little White Saint,” 
who had nursed their children through the cholera and 
brought them rice and rhubarb during the famine. Wu 
would come during the day, and then ! 

The uproar at the gate grew louder. Newbegin laid his 
moist hand on that of his wife and looked warningly at 
her as there came a rustle of silk inside the open door and 
their niece made her appearance. 

Margaret Wellington, now eighteen years old, had lived 
with them at Chang-Yuan for ten years. The daughter of 


A Young Man ina 
White Duck Uniform 
Entered the Compound 


Newbegin’s deceased only sister, her father, a naval officer, 
had died the year they had come out from America, and 
they had picked up the little girl at Hongkong and 
brought her with them. Since then she had been as their 
daughter, working with them and entering enthusiastically 
into all their missionary labors. Sometimes they regretted 
not being able to give her a better education and that she 
had no white companions but themselves; but the girl 
herself never seemed to miss these things, and they be- 
lieved that what was best for them was best for her. Were 
they not earning salvation? And was she not also? Was 


it not better for her to live here than to dwell in the 


tents of wickedness? Great as was their love for her it was 
as nothing to their love for the Lord. For that they were 
ready and eager to lay down their lives—and hers. 

“‘Chi says the rioters are coming,” said Margaret. Her 
hair was done in the Chinese fashion, and she was clad in 
Chinese dress from head to foot. 

“Yes, dear,” answered heraunt. ‘I amafraid they are.” 

“He says they will kill us,” continued the girl. She 
articulated her English words in a way peculiar to herself 
—due to her strange upbringing—but there was no fear in 
her brown eyes, and the paleness of her face was due only 
to the heat. 

Themobat the gate set uparenewed yelling at sightof her. 

“Dear, dear!’’ said her uncle irresolutely. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve it will be as bad as that. They will calm down, by 


-States gunboat Dirigo. 


and by.” He really felt very badly — 
: about Margaret. To be killed was all — 
Gat: in the day’s work so far as Henrietta 
Nid hes dikay * and he were concerned. They had © 
i anticipated it sooner or later, almost 
as a matter of course. But Margaret 
! Astick hurtled across the com 
pound and fell on the veranda at his feet. He 
knew that it would take but little to excite the 
mob at the gate to frenzy, but he had made 
no preparations to defend the compound, for it 
would have been quite useless. In that swarming 
city what could one aged missionary and two 
women do to protect themselves? Chi, the only 
male convert, was hardly to be depended upon, 
and all the rest were women. No, when the time 
came they would surrender their lives and accept 
martyrdom. It was that for which they had — 
come to China. Newbegin’s mind worked slowly. 
but he was a man of infinite courage. 

“Dear! Dear!’ he repeated, looking toward — 
the gate. 

‘“‘Cowards!”’ cried the girl, her eyes flashing. 
“Ungrateful creatures! They will kill us, and 
Chi, and Chu, and Su and the other women 
and their babies. We must do something 
protect them.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” stammered her uncle again, 
rubbing his eyes. The crowd at the gate had fallen ba 
and a strange vision had taken its place. Involuntarily | 
he removed his hat. 

The girl uttered a cry of astonishment as the gate swung 
open and a young man in a white duck uniform entered 
the compound, followed by four erect figures also in white 
and carrying rifles on their shoulders. 

“Bless me!’’ exclaimed Newbegin. 
naval officer!” 

The boy came straight to the veranda and touched his 
cap. 
“Are you the Reverend Theophilus Newbegin?” hi 
inquired. : 

“Tam,” answered the missionary, holding out his hand 

“Tam John Russell. Ensign in command of the United 
I have been sent by Admiral 
Wheeler to assist you to leave Chang-Yuan.”’ 

‘Bless me!’ exclaimed the ReverendTheophilus. ‘‘ Very 
kind of him, I’m sure! And you, too, of course. And you, 
too. Henrietta, let me introduce you to Ensign Russell. 
Er—won’t those—er—gentlemen come inside and 
down?” he added, staring at the squad of bluejackets. — 

“Oh, they’re all right!’”’ said the boy, shaking hands 
with Mrs. Newbegin, and wondering what sort of a queer 
old guy this was whom he had been sent to rescue. 
‘Beastly hot, isn’t it? Do you have it like this often?” 

“Eight months in the year,” said Mrs. Newbegin. ‘‘But 
we're used to it.” 

At this moment the boy became conscious of the pr 
ence of one whom he at first took to be the pretti 
Chinese girl he had ever seen. ; 

“Let me present my niece—Ensign Russell,’ said New- 
begin. 

The boy held out his hand, but the girl only smiled. 

“Tt is very good of you to come so far to help us,” said 
the girl. 

“Oh, no trouble at all!’ exclaimed the boy, without 
taking his eyes from her face. ‘I’m glad I got here in 
time,’’ he added. 

“Did you come on a ship?” asked the girl. 

“Just a little gunboat,” he answered. ‘‘ But that makes 
me think. This plagued lake is sinking all the time. I got 
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“Tt looks like a_ 


und in half a dozen places. We've got to start right 

ng back. I’m by no means sure we can get out as it 

ast it’s better than staying here. You’d oblige me by 
king up as quickly as possible.” 


et here and won't be able to get away at alk’ 

“But I can’t abandon the mission!”’ said Newbegin in 
onder. 

“Certainly not!’’ echoed his wife placidly. 
ese years we cannot desert our post!” 
“But the rioters!’ ejaculated the boy. ‘‘ You'll be mur- 
‘red. Wu will be here before night, they tell me, and 
‘ere was a precious crowd of ruffians at the gate as I came 
og. Why, you can’t stay to be killed!”’ 

‘Newbegin shook his head. 

“You do not understand,” he said slowly. ‘‘We came 
here to rescue these people from idolatry. Some of 
‘em have adopted Christianity. There are forty women 
a converts. There are others who are almost 
irsuaded. If we abandon them now we should undo all 
r labor. No, we must stay with them—and die with 
‘em, if necessary; but we cannot go away now.’ 

“Great Scott!” cried the boy. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
——” 

“We cannot desert our post,’ 
oking fondly at her husband. 
“But—but ” began the boy. 

“Even if we die, there is the example,” said Newbegin. 
The boy was puzzled. Of missionaries he had a poor- 
(ough opinion in general, and this one looked like a great 
fand so did his fat wife, but in the most ordinary way 
d with the commonest of accents he was talking of 
‘lying for the example.’’ Then his eyes returned to the 
who had been watching him intently all the time. 
But,” he exclaimed, ‘‘certainly you won’t place your 
isce in such danger?”’ 

“No,” said Newbegin; ‘‘that would not be right.” 
“No,” repeated the wife; ‘‘she had better go back.” 
“J will not go back,” cried the girl, ‘‘unless you go, too. 
iis ismy home. Your work ismy work. I cannot leave 
in and Su and their babies.” 

“Good Heavens!’’ muttered the boy hopelessly. ‘‘ Don’t 
u see you must come. You can’t stay here to be mur- 
(red by the rioters. I can’t let you. On the other hand, 
van only stay here an hour or two at the most. The 
Tigo is almost aground as it is, and we shall have the 
'v—deuce of a time getting out of the lake.” 

“Well,” said Newbegin calmly, ‘‘I have told you that 
4 cannot accept your offer. We are very grateful, of 
‘arse, but it’s impossible. It would notdo. No, it would 
tdo. A missionary expects this kind of a thing. I wish 
wgaret would go, but what can I do, if she won’t go?” 
I want to stay with you,” said Margaret, taking his 
JInd. ‘‘I will never leave you and Aunt Henrietta.” 
The boy swore roundly to himself. The crowd of 
(inese had returned to the gate, and the air of the com- 
und stank in his nostrils. He took out his watch. 
It’s eleven o’clock,”’ he said firmly. ‘‘At five I 
all leave Chang-Yuan. Till then you have to make 


“After all 


> repeated Mrs. Newbegin, 


“Do You Know Parchesi and The Mansion of Happiness?” 


up your minds. I will return in an 
hour or so.” 

Newbegin shook his head. 

“Our answer will be the same. We 
are very grateful. I am sorry not to 
seem more hospitable. Have you seen 
the temple and the pagoda?”’ 

“No,” answered the boy. ‘‘I suppose I 
might as well do the town, now I’m here.” 

“‘T will show you the temple,” said 
Margaret timidly. ‘They know me there. 
I nursed the child of the old priest. I 
will take you.” 

““Yes,”’ said Newbegin, ‘‘they all like 
Margaret—and I seem to be unpopular 
now. Will you not take dinner with us?” 

“Thank you,’ said the boy; ‘“‘take dinner with me. 
Perhaps Mrs. Newbegin would like to see the gunboat, and 
I have some photographs of the new cruisers.”’ 

Margaret gazed beseechingly at her. 

“Very well,’ said Newbegin; ‘‘if you will stop for us on 
your way back from the temple we shall be quite ready, 
but I must return at once after dinner in order to assemble 
the members of the mission.”’ 

The girl led the way to the gate. - 

“T’m sure you will not need the soldiers,” she said. ‘It 
is but a short distance.”” The crowd, observing that the 
bluejackets had remained inside the compound, crowded 
close at the boy’s heels as they threaded the streets to the 
temple. 

“‘T spend a good deal of time here,”’ said the girl; 
times it is the only cool place.” 

The boy paid the small charge for admission and followed 
his guide up the dim, winding stairs. It was dank and 
quiet. The priest had remained at the gate. From the 
blue-green shadows of the recesses upon the landings a 
score of Buddhas stared at them with sightless eyes. Sud- 
denly they emerged into the clear air upon the platform of 
the top story, and the girl spoke for the first time since 
they had entered. 

“There is Chang-Yuan,”’ she said. 

The boy gazed down curiously. Below them blazed 
thousands of highly-finished roofs, picturesque enough 
from this height, while beyond the town the soup-colored 
waters of the lake stretched limitless to the horizon. He 
could see the embankment and the little Dirigo at anchor, 
around which the sampans were still swarming. To the 
south lay a country of swamps and of paddy fields; to the 
north the line of hills and the smoke of the burning towns. 

They sat down on a stone bench and gazed together at 
the uninviting prospect. He was beset with curiosity to 
ask her a thousand questions about herself, yet he did not 
know how to begin. She solved the problem for him, 
however. 

“‘T have lived here since I was eight years old,’’ she 
remarked, apparently being unable to think of anything 
else to say. 

The boy whistled between his teeth. 

“Do you enjoy it?’’ he asked. 

“TJ don’t know,” she replied; ‘‘I don’t know anything 
else. Sometimes it seems dull, and one has to work very 
hard, but I think I like it.” 

“But what do you do,” 
he inquired, ‘“‘to amuse 
yourself ?”’ 

“‘T read,’ she said, ‘‘and 
play with Om and Su. I 
have taught them some 
American games. Do you 
know Parchesi and The 
Mansion of Happiness?” 

“Yes, I’ve played them,” 
he admitted cautiously. 
“But do you never see any 
white people except your 
uncle and aunt?” 

““Why, no,’’ she said. 
“Two summers ago, after 
the cholera, we visited Doc- 
tor Ferguson at Chang- 
Wing—that is over there. 
He is a medical missionary. 
But I did not like him be- 
cause he asked me to marry 
him. Hewassixty years old. 
Do you think it was right?”’ 

“Right!” eried the boy. 
“Tt was a wicked sin.” 

‘Well, heis the only white 
man I have met except 
you,” said the girl. ‘‘Of 
course, I can remember a 
little playing with boys and 
girls a long, long time ago. 
Where is your ship?”’ 

“That little white one 
down there. Can you see?”’ 
said the boy, pointing. 


*“some- 
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The Reverend 
Theophilus and 
His Wife Supposed 
Them to be the 
Whir of an Unseen 
Electric Fan 


“‘Oh, is that it?’’ she asked. ‘: Where are its sails?” 

“There aren’t any,” he answered. ‘‘It goes by steam.”’ 

“‘T have read the Voyage of the Sunbeam,”’ she said. 
“Tt is a beautiful book. It came out last year ina box. I 
have nearly twenty books in all.’”’ 

The boy bit his lips. He was getting angry—angry that 
an American girl should have been imprisoned in such a 
hole all her young life—such a girl, too! 

What right had an elderly man and woman, even though 
they enjoyed the privilege of consanguinity, to exile a 
beautiful child from her native country and bring her up 
in a stewing, stinking, cholera-infested, famine-ridden 
Chinese village? 

“Tt is strange to find you here,” he said finally. ‘‘I ex- 
pected only some freckle-faced woman, who would tumble 
all over herself to get away.” 

She looked at him puzzled for a moment, and then burst 
into a ripple of laughter. 

““What funny things you say!”’ she cried. ‘‘I suppose 
it is strange to find me here, but why should I have 
freckles? But my being here is no stranger than that you 
should be here. I have often wished some young man 
would come. You are the first I have known. I am tired 
of only women.” 

For a moment he was almost shocked at the open im- 
plication. But her frank eyes and matter-of-fact tone told 
him that the girl could not flirt. It was out of her sphere 
of existence. 

“Would you like to get married ?’’ he hazarded. 

“Oh, yes!’”’ she cried—‘‘to a young man!”’ 

“But suppose you had to go away?” 

She looked a little puzzled for a moment. 

“‘Of course, I should not like to leave Om and Su, and 
I wouldn’t leave uncle and aunt, but sometimes—some- 
times I have wondered if one couldn’t serve God in a 
pleasanter place, and do just as much good.” 

“Are there any men converts?” he asked. 

‘Only Chi,’”’ she replied. ‘‘And I am quite sure he is an 
idolator at heart. Besides,’”’ she added, with a droll look 
in her eyes, ‘‘Chi is a gambler and is always drinking 
samshu. He had been drinking it this morning. I have 
often spoken to uncle about it, but he has not got the 
heart to send him away.” 

The boy laughed. 

“‘T have a certain amount of sympathy with Chi,’ said 
he. ‘‘If I lived here I should be as bad as he is. I should 
think you would die of the heat and the smells, and never 
seeing anybody.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” she said spiritlessly. ‘‘ Yousee, I 
have to work pretty hard. There are nearly twenty fami- 
lies now where there is sickness, and in case of anything 
contagious I go there and nurse. Sometimes I get very 
tired, but it keeps me occupied, and so I suppose I don’t 
think about—other things.”’ 

“Tt’s terrible to think of leaving you here,” he said. 
“‘Can’t you persuade your uncle and aunt that their duty 
does not require that they should lay down their lives 
needlessly ?”’ 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘‘nothing would persuade them 
that it was not their duty to remain—nothing could per- 
suade me of that.” 

“And you would not leave them?’’ he urged, almost 
tenderly. 

“Oh, how could I! -I must stay with them! Don’t you 
see?’’ She took hold of his hand and held it. It was quite 
natural and totally unconscious. ‘“‘That is what mission- 
aries are for.” 

A thrill traveled up the nerves of his arm and acceler- 
ated the motion of his heart. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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No detail in our remarkable industrial develop- 

ment has attracted more general attention than the 

rewards won by the great executives at the head of indus- 

trial corporations, life-insurance companies, railroads and 
Wall-Street movements. 

When it comes to salaries, everybody naturally has a 
basis for comparison. The clerk compares his three dol- 
lars per day with Corey’s $333.334, and his week’s vaca- 
tion with Corey’s three months abroad, and wonders what 
Corey does for his money. Salaries paid the deposed life- 
insurance executives were more concrete and plain to the 
man in the street than complex technicalities of alleged 
waste and mismanagement. Then there is the compari- 
son with salaries of public officials. 

A generation ago these were still on a level with rewards 
in industrial life. The President’s fifty thousand stood for 
the absolute maximum anybody could hope to earn in this 
country. But to-day public salaries are pitiful in compar- 
ison with industrial. Only three States pay ten thousand 
to Governors—New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
That unrestful person, the State legislator, makes lots of 
trouble for the trusts at about the same pay that a good 
mechanic earns; legislators in thirty-six States draw an 
average of $4.79 a day while attending sessions. 

The big industrial executive is always present in the 
news in connection with his palaces, his yachts, his social 
ambitions, his absenteeism. But as a worker at his desk 
he doesn’t get in so often. His family discord turns loose 
a wood-type ‘‘Wuxtra.” The quarterly report of his 
company’s earnings, however, is jammed into the market 
pages in agate statistics. Forty thousand persons see him 
at the race-track, while at his desk one person is admitted 
at a time, and only one in a hundred admitted at all. 

Does the big man earn his money? 

What does he actually do for it? 


Qh xe ae are always a topic of live interest. 


The Steel Trust’s $20,000 Men 


Ee ANSWERING these questions it might be well to 
begin by discounting some of the exaggeration that has 
grown up around the subject. Salaries are large—but not 
so large as they are popularly assumed to be. Mr. Corey 
draws one hundred thousand dollars. But the Steel 
Trust, with its billion-dollar property and two hundred 
thousand employees, is guided by a staff that includes 
only twenty men who receive twenty thousand dollars a 
year and upward. Fifty officers below these get ten thou- 
sand dollars to twenty thousand dollars; the next two 
hundred draw five thousand dollars to ten thousand 
dollars, and then come about fifteen hundred more who re- 
ceive twenty-five hundred dollars to five thousand dollars. 

The great railroads have a few executives at large 
salaries, but the working transportation official is often 
paid parsimoniously. One hundred thousand is the 
maximum fixed salary among the industrial trusts, and, 
perhaps, not a half-dozen men at the head 
of such corporations get that much as salary. 

The public makes no distinction between 
salarves and earnings. 

James B. Duke, for instance, is credited with 
earning three hundred thousand dollars to four 
hundred thousand dollars a year as head of 
the Tobacco Trust. But his salary is said 
to be between eighty thousand dollars and 
one hundred thousand dollars, and there are 
certain strings tied to all he receives above 
this amount. And it is the same with other 
famous executives among the industrial trusts. 
Their salaries are nominal compared with what 
they draw out as partners in the business. 

The life-insurance investigation taught peo- 
ple to regard all large corporations in the light 
of the service they render the public, which is 
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Do Big Men Earn Their Salaries’ 


H.-C. OL Val Nees 


a reasonable attitude to take toward the trusts themselves 
and the relation upon which all of them lay claim to a right 
to live. But this is clearly not the basis upon which to 
judge whether a big man earns what he receives. For his 
responsibility is solely toward the stockholders in his com- 
pany. Whether the trust itself be good or bad, he works 
for the stockholders. Even mismanagement and waste in 
life-insurance affairs were largely a matter of treachery to 
stockholders —policy-holders—partners in the business. 

Nearly all the large industrial trusts, and most of the 
lesser ones, are organized on a plan that compels execu- 
tives to earn dividends for stockholders before they 
receive their own maximum earnings. 


Big Salaries Sweetened by Dividends 


R. DUKE’S nominal salary is all he gets in his pay- 
envelope. The three to four times as much additional 
that he earns every year comes in the form of dividends on 
his personal holdings of stock. The organization of Ameri- 
can Tobacco was planned with this in view. Its first vice- 
president is said to receive a nominal salary of but fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, and this is the plan governiag 
earnings of other important officers. Some got stock 
as a consideration when the company was incorporated. 
Others coming in since have been given stock, or oppor- 
tunities to acquire it. This pays their real salaries. 

With a company organized in this fashion, it is obvious 
that the big man earns most of his money. Otherwise, he 
doesn’t get it. The wisdom and efficiency of the plan are 
such that hundreds of small corporations have adopted it. 
The salary of the future may be paid in dividends, instead 
of stated yearly remuneration. 

Calling Mr. Duke’s one hundred thousand dollars a 
nominal salary may seem like high financial pleasantry to 
the man who is bringing up a family on twelve hundred 
dollars. But it must be remembered that the capital and 
interests involved in a business paying that much are 
enormous. Partners and proprietors in many a small 
enterprise draw salaries that are larger in proportion than 
Mr. Duke’s whole income. Mr. Cleveland figures that the 
salaries of presidents and vice-presidents, in five life-insur- 
ance companies paying these officers fifty thousand dollars 
a year and upward, represented a charge on gross pre- 
mium receipts of only nineteen one-hundredths of one 
per cent. 

There is a woman in New York City who is an authority 
on certain things. She is said to receive fifty thousand 


dollars a year from certain business interests conducted in 
She has little responsibility, no investment, 


her name. 
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is not active in management, and spends a portion i 
twelvemonth in Europe. An exceptional woman, to ]| 
sure. Yet she illustrates possibilities in modern busines 

Caruso is credited with earning not less than 0} 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars a year, ar 
Paderewski averages one hundred and fifty thousar 
dollars. a 

Charles R. Flint, the rubber magnate, who has organiz 
many trusts, says that one of the fundamental difficulti 
in their management is that executives have a small 
percentage of interest than they would have as proprieto 
of their own enterprises. Nominal salaries of centr 
executives in the Rubber Trust average but one-third | 
those paid local managers—the branch and factory me 
This is partly a stimulus to the big men to earn dividend] 
and due also to conditions in the rubber business, whieh | 
dependent on able local management. The Steel Tru! 
is built on the same plan, from top to bottom. 

Back in 1902-3, after the fireworks of the vast merg| 
had burned out, its stock began to slump, and it w 
necessary to renew confidence. Seventy-five millions 
net earnings a year were needed to pay interest on bond 
dividends on preferred and common stock, and provide! 
surplus. The directors put the corporation on a bas 
where every officer and employee, down to men earnit! 
eight hundred dollars a year, could acquire stock ar 
share in dividends. But before dividends were paid ° 
officers or employees, the books had to show a net proj 
of eighty million dollars. President Schwab’s holdings 
stock, therefore (he was the largest holder of Steel comm 
in the world), drew no dividends unless all the preferri 
stock paid seven per cent. and all the common four. 


A Trust President Two Years Absent 
. | 
pes company bought twenty-five thousand shares | 
preferred for allotment among officers and employee 
The president could subscribe for an amount no great) 
than five per cent. of his actual salary, while the whee 
barrow man at $2.50 a day could subscribe for an eq ‘Vi 
lent of twenty per cent. of his wages, and have three yea 
to pay for it, and every year get an extra five per cen 
dividend if he held his securities and stayed with t 
company. If the wheelbarrow men took all this stoc! 
their higher officers went without an allotment. The 
twenty-five thousand original shares have now grown { 
one hundred and fifty thousand. To-day, twenty-fiy 
thousand are distributed annually. At the beginni ng 
this year these holdings had cost employees nine millic 
eight hundred thousand dollars, and were worth thirtee 
million dollars in addition to dividends. 

Absenteeism is a conspicuous phase in the big exe 
tive’s life. For a year and a half before he resigned, M 
Schwab transacted little Steel Trust business. Mr. Core 
has spent long vacations in Europe. The trans-Atlant 
ferry is crowded with millionaire trust builders and mal 
agers. The president of a certain little ten-million-doll: 
industrial combination, for instance, has not spent a wee 
in the company’s offices in two years. | 
requires much of the big man’s time to keeph 
equipment of yachts, automobiles, residenc( 
and racing stables going. He takes long vac: 
tions. Our characteristic American haste an 
worry do not seem to invade his life—the ma 
who bolts a hot sandwich and sprints after 
street car is usually in the two-dollar-a-da 
class. | 

But whether Schwab and Corey earned the 
salaries seems to be determined by looking int 
the state of the Steel Trust five years ago an 
its condition to-day. _ 

In 1902 United States Steel was said t 
be full of ‘‘water” and of very dubious chal 
acter as to permanence. Investors worrie 
about dividends on common stock, and it wa 
believed that the actual property value coul 


ever be brought up to a level with par capitalization. Mr. 
forgan had, up to-that time, been regarded as a financial 
apoleon. But now, even the man who hadn’t any in- 
verest in Mr. Morgan’s enterprises began to distrust him, 
nd the Sunday editors looked around for a brand-new 
ing of Finance. 

To-day the Steel Trust is paying dividends. It is setting 
aside surplus at the rate of eighty million dollars a year, or 
is much as was required to pay dividends and fixed 
sharges five years ago. It has put four hundred million 
jollars into new plants out of earnings, and created a sur- 
olus of one hundred million dollars—two items of hard 
sash equal to one-half its whole par capitalization. Each 
yuarter’s report has seen a new record set for net earnings, 
ind the latter have increased from one hundred million 
Jollars in 1901 to a probable one hundred and eighty 
nillion dollars for the present year—eighty per cent. 

It may be wrong to mass so much steel business together ; 
jut the stockholders have proceeded on the theory that it 
s right, and have employed big executives to bring it 
tbout. The relations between these executives and their 
tockholders seem to be happy. 

_ Here is an instance of a steel executive not so well known 
yho is earning an income larger than Mr. Corey’s on much 
he same basis: 


 * months ago a number of dissatisfied stock- 
Ss holders in the American Steel Foundries formed a 
yommittee and appointed representatives to demand 
ividends on their shares. 
This company is affiliated with the Steel Trust, but man- 
ged as an independent concern. It was formed in 1902, 
nd has nearly a dozen plants scattered over the country. 
or some reason it was not successful at the outset. One 


The Moses of a Steel Company 


ear, after a loss of seven hundred and fifty thousand 
lollars, a new management was induced to take hold, 
eaded by an aggressive steel-maker named Kelley, who is 
‘ow its president. 
| Kelley took charge of the sick baby trust. But he in- 
‘ist ed that he must bring with him subordinates that he 
mew, and who had worked with him elsewhere. He must 
‘ave a free hand. An agreement was made, too, whereby 
hese officers could share in net earnings. Kelley’s nom- 
pal salary was set at twenty thousand dollars, with 
\ aed salaries fixed for other officers. 
| Up to that time net earnings of six hundred thousand 
jollars a year were regarded as large. Kelley agreed to be 
atisfied with his fixed salary until this point should be 
jeached. But from six hundred thousand dollars to one 
fillion dollars he was to have fifteen per cent., and over 
ne million dollars twenty per cent., and over one million 
‘ve hundred thousand dollars twenty-five per cent., and 
iver two million dollars a clean one-third. It is said that 
a he arranged to take 
half of such percent- 
ages for himself, if 
earned, and to divide 
the other half among 
his subordinates on 
an arbitrary scale 
that would give most 
| to the man who was 
most worth it. 

Only a slight ac- 
quaintance with the 
vital element in 
business known as 
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“policy” will reveal the free- 
handed, hard-hitting character of 
such an arrangement. And under 
it Kelley made good. 

Net earnings began to increase, 
until this year they will doubtless 
go over three millions. Last year 
the bonuses earned by four officers 
were two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and Kelley’s share eighty 
thousand dollars. This year his 
earnings will be about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, 
whereas Mr. Corey earns but one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars in salary and 
dividends, and the capitalization of American Steel 
Foundries is about one-thirtieth that of United States 
Steel. 

The stockholders demand a six per cent. dividend. 
Kelley says, ‘‘Wait—we are building a surplus to put the 
company on a solid basis.” It would take more than one 
million eight hundred thousand dollars to pay such a 
dividend. Kelley’s plan seems sound—the Steel Trust 
was made solid on much the same basis. His bonus 
arrangement is a plainly-worded contract, and has four 
more years torun. Quite apart from charges and counter- 
charges, the reader may draw his own conclusions as to 
whether Kelley is earning his money. 

The money paid men who make steel, tobacco, sugar and 
other material commodities looks clean and wholesome 
compared with salaries of men in fiduciary companies. 
Competition has often been.crushed, it is true. There are 
rebates. Disaster is worked to smaller producers, even 
when the trust plays fair and relies on large-scale produc- 
tion alone. But industrial executives earn most of their 
money by devising new processes, contriving economies, 
finding new markets, and aggressive sell- 
ing. Standard Oil has long been conspic- 
uous for elimination of waste. John D. 
Rockefeller once said thata critical period 
in that business was when the company 
found that a barrel was worth more than 
the oil it held. A wholly new way of 
transporting the stuff had to be found. 
The pipe-line was adopted, and franchises 
had to be obtained from many States, and 
fifty millions of new capital secured. 

No sketch of Mr. Corey is complete 
without reference to the days when he 
trundled a wheelbarrow on the ore-pile. 
He has insisted that he never did—that 
he wasn’t strong enough. But the tradi- 
tion sticks. Washington and the cherry 
tree, Corey and the wheelbarrow. People 
focus their minds on this point with such 
persistence that they overlook the real Corey coming into 
notice when he devised an annealing process that gave the 
Carnegie plant valuable armor contracts. 

These are the industrial men. 

When it comes to fiduciary executives, however, the 
transactions are not always wholesome. Instead of so 
many tons of ore and coke to be made into rails and sold 
in competition abroad, there were life-insurance funds to 
be invested, legislatures to be influenced, syndicates to 
draw secret profits, directors sitting on seventy boards. 
Here the sons and grandsons were coming into power 
when the investigation brought a cleaner order of things. 
Here, too, was an unsavory alliance with politics. 


In the Hands of the Shirt-Sleewe Generation 


NDUSTRIAL organizations are fairly free from politi- 
cal alliances, and are still in the hands of the shirt- 
sleeve generation. If a second and third generation hoist 
up jacks-in-office then undoubtedly a shirt-sleeve gener- 
ation of competitors will eat the soft-muscled trust alive. 
That is the belief of the industrial men themselves. 

There is the old story about Mr. Duke, who learned that 
a clique of stockholders in American Tobacco proposed to 
oust him at the next meeting and hand his one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar job to somebody else. He broke up the 
conspiracy by immediately resigning, with the announce- 
ment that he would go into the tobacco business the day 
after his resignation took effect. The malcontents de- 
cided that Mr. Duke was earning his salary. 

Carnegie had two scrap-piles—one for outworn ma- 
chinery and the other for outworn men. Standard is 
oldest and strongest of the industrial trusts. 
But no second-generation 
element has a share in its 
control. 

The transportation men, 
too, are genuine and clean. 
=== They deal with tangible 
things instead of dead cap- 
ital, and work for or against 
the forces of Nature every 
day. And, for the most 
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part, they work on straight salary. Few are stockholders 
or capitalists. After forty years of railroading a man like 
Charles S. Mellen has saved little. 

When President Roosevelt called Mr. Harriman’s 
attention to a slight gap (about one-fifth of a mile long) 
in the Colorado River, through which some water (about 
thirty feet depth) was reported to be leaking into the 
Salton sink, Mr. Harriman quietly brought the matter to 
the attention of a subordinate in Chicago—Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, director of maintenance and operation of the 
Harriman system. Mr. Kruttschnitt was advised (in 
substance) to look into this matter, and, if said gap was 
found as rumored, it might be a good idea to close it up 
and let Mr. Harriman know how he made out. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt put the Colorado back into its bed in 
fifteen days. 

He used thousands of laborers, all the equipment he 
could lay hands on, and some one million five hundred 
thousand dollars of the Southern Pacifie’s money. But he 
built a dam containing seventy-seven thousand yards of 
material, and later made it permanent, so that if the 
Colorado gets out of its bed again it will have to climb 
four feet above high water. Mr. Kruttschnitt is an engi- 
neer, and bound, like most professional men, by a code of 
ethics. Yet, apart from this, when a transportation exec- 
utive spends money at this rate for a dam, the proposition 
is somehow different from putting a million and a half 
into a new bond issue. 


The Big Man onthe Job 


HAT does the high-salaried executive actually do 
when at his office and working? 

The big man is a conciliator, an approver, a ‘‘trouble 
man” and a court of last resort. The hatchet is the last 
thing he digs up. 

All day he sits in his office and talks, talks, talks—by 
appointment. He gives decisions on inside and outside 
matters that no department can decide, and so quickly 
that even those who know him best often think he has 
not gone to the bottom of the premises. His conversa- 
tion is ‘‘ Yea, yea,’’ and ‘‘Nope—not on your life, Bill,’ 
and he knows precisely what he is talking about. Few of 
the big men, indeed, but have come up from the bottom 
of their industries, technically. 

With this minute knowledge the big man sits and de- 
cides, helped by the directors. Directors’ meetings in some 
quarters are perfunctory. But not with the industrial 
trusts. Standard Oil has one daily. 

Much of the big man’s work, too, is done at home in his 
study, or abroad. He gets away from the mail and tele- 
graph wire and does ground-and-lofty thinking. The pres- 
ident of that ten-million-dollar trust who hasn’t been in 
his office in two years is still in touch with and runs an 
organization that he built up in the two years before that. 
Even when he was building it he came to the office hardly 
three hours a week. 

The big executive is a ‘‘trouble man” in settling strikes, 
labor disputes, watching litigation, protecting himself 
against legislation, wise or unwise. He keeps his depart- 
ments sweet, happy, intact. 

He is a conciliator—like Mr. Perkins, for instance, who 
went to Europe with the warm, honest hand-clasp of a 
life-insurance solicitor 
who earned twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year 
getting new business, 
and induced the German 
Government to think 

(Concluded on Page 35) 
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A Scandalous Explanation 


aH bs defendant, answering the vague, impertinent, 
uncertain and scandalous charges, allegations and 
statements set forth in plaintiff’s petition, denies that it 
ever at any time, from any motive whatsoever, entered 
into any agreement, scheme, combination or conspiracy 
to control, regulate, restrain or monopolize the 
production or sale of an“hracite coal or its transportation.” 

So solemnly asseverates the Reading Company in reply 
to the Government’s charge that it is party to a hard-coal 
monopoly. The reply, surely, is pointed and compre- 
hensive. Even the lay mind readily penetrates its legal 
verbiage and grasps the salient fact. In vulgar English, it 
means that the Reading Company explicitly declares that 
the Government’s allegation that it is party to a hard-coal 
combination is an impertinent and scandalous lie. 

The Reading Company is the largest producer and 
shipper of hard coal, so there could be no monopolistic 
combine unless that company were a party to it—which it 
isn’t. Just at this point the lay mind falls down. It might 
venture an explanation as to how the price of hard coal 
could move with the most exact uniformity and the chief 
producer of that commodity still asserts that it was abso- 
lutely innocent of any agreement, scheme, or combination 
to control or regulate its sale. But in a conservatively 
legal view such an explanation would probably appear 
quite impertinent and scandalous. 


What Makes for Peace 


E THINK The Hague Conference might conclude its 
labors appropriately by explaining the situation to 
the Moors, who so evidently do not understand it. 

Under circumstances which it is unnecessary to review, 
it became the duty of France to send an ‘‘expedition of 
pacification” to Morocco. The expedition performed its 
civilizing function by the conventional method of shooting 
up such Moorish towns as were in most convenient range. 
When the enormous military superiority of France was 
thus convincingly demonstrated, it became the duty of the 
Moors to submit to the superior country’s terms, and thus, 
by all reasonable rules, the affair would have ended. But 
the Moors unreasonably resisted to such a degree that the 
French press began to use the disagreeable word, war. 

Nothing could have been less opportune. Expeditions 
of pacification come under ordinary operating expenses; 
but war means bonds, taxes, extraordinary demands upon 
capital—just at a moment when the whole financial world 
was straining under a load which was partly imposed by 
the war between Japan and Russia; some part of which, 
in fact, might still be traced back to the Boer War. 

It was no time for war. The Hague Conference, voicing 
civilization’s feeling, might have said to the Moors, ‘‘ Look 
at this tight money market, and desist!” 


The Bankrupt’s Luxury 


pare the last seventeen years,” observed an eminent 
commercial lawyer, addressing the court, ‘‘the aver- 
age fee allowed in receiverships has been ten per cent. of the 
amount of money handled by the receiver.”” Hewas urging 
that his bill of forty-odd thousand dollars for five months’ 
arduous labor as attorney for a receiver was very modest. 

It is one of the odd things about business that none but 
a bankrupt concern could afford the luxury of a receiver. 
Few solvent institutions, with the possible exception of 
faro banks, could stand a tax of ten per cent. on the amount 
of money handled over and above the ordinary operating 
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costs. When a corporation is doing so poorly that it can- 
not pay its debts, the law at once subjects it to a ruinous 
waste. A very costly functionary, with an able but ex- 
pensive corps of lawyers, is promptly loaded upon its en- 
feebled frame. If the company staggers under its burden, 
the first thing the law does is to increase them by a tenth. 
A sick business is promptly treated with a dose which 
would kill it if in robust health. 

We are aware of only one reason for this peculiar course 
—namely, that if you are going to impose crushing burdens 
upon any concerns you must take the sick ones, because 
they have no power of resistance. 

Actual assets of bankrupt concerns in the last seventeen 
years have amounted to about a billion and a half of dol- 
lars, according to the reports of the commercial agencies. 
Perhaps the receivers haven’t actually got one hundred 
and fifty million in fees, but it seems a safe guess that they 
have got considerably more than they were worth. 


Disturbers of the Peace 


Av, AT Senator LaFollette is utterly impossible as a Pres- 
idential candidate is alleged by a leading Republican 
organ of the West. The candidate of any great party, it 
urges, must be ‘‘of approved fidelity to its principles.” 
He must be a “‘harmonizer and not a disturber of party 
peace; conspicuous for the number of his friends in the 
party, and not forthe number of his enemies.”’ 

If that were all, we should say that Senator LaFollette 
has the making of an ideal party candidate. Judging from 
the volume and general direction of the political energy 
that he has displayed in the past, we have no doubt that 
he would reduce the Republican party to a state of almost 
beatific harmony if he were placed at its head. His fidelity 
to its principles would be absolutely beyond question, 
because its principles would be those which he arranged 
for it. 

We recall that G. Cleveland and T. Roosevelt were once 
regarded as rather impossible because they were disturbers 
of party peace. Yet each lived to see a great party eating 
out of his hand in the most harmonious and pacific manner 
imaginable. 

It is suspected up in Wisconsin that Senator LaF ollette 
needs only a fair show in order to be the Republican 
party, or any other party that he takes the dominant 
position in. If this estimate is correct we should say that 
the Senator is very eligible. In a general sort of way 
we judge that that candidate is most possible who is 
most inclined, temperamentally, to view his party in the 
light of a door-mat. 


Were the Fathers MistaKen? 


NABILITY to follow the arguments of those who see a 

great peril in this trend toward centralized government 

is one of our chief afflictions. Many danger-signals were 

displayed. The recent convention of the American Bar 
Association was quite prolific of them. 

We wish to heed them—having that prejudice which 
is natural to conservative middle age against the road 
that leads to destruction. But, so far as we are able to 
interpret the precautionary signals, all the other roads 
lead simply nowhere. 

Judge Parker thinks the Federal Government is despoil- 
ing the States of their powers and functions —which sounds 
alarmingly nefarious. But, if citizens of the United States 
residing in New York, Ohio, Indiana and Kansas continue 
to demand Federal control of railroads, it seems self- 
evident that those States will be more or less despoiled in 
that respect. No Federal policy can persist unless the peo- 
ple approve it. The same people who are despoiled in their 
capacity of State citizens are correspondingly aggrandized 
in their capacity of Federal citizens. We never knew a 
man to get much excited over the danger of robbing 
himself. 

Congressman McCall says the people should keep gov- 
ernmental power where it can ‘‘be exercised under their 
very eyes.” That, also, would sound quite convincing if 
every one did not know that, in fact, government at Wash- 
ington is much more under the very eyes of the people of 
New York and Indiana than government at Albany and 
Indianapolis. The average citizen of Illinois and Nebraska 
is better informed as to what is going on at the National 
Capital than concerning happenings at Springfield and 
Lincoln. 

True, the Fathers, with practically no experience at all in 
representative government, were suspicious of centraliza- 
tion. If the Sons, after a hundred and twenty years of 
experience, do not share that suspicion, all we are able to 
make out of the facts is that the Fathers were mistaken. 


How Little We Hnow 


RIDGE-BUILDING has long been regarded as ar. exact 
science; a mathematical affair of computing strain 
and strength. The Quebec bridge was to be the largest 
and the best of its kind in the world. Engineers whose 
ability was unquestioned designed it. A famous company 
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undertook the construction. The methods used in construe- 
tion were matters of admiring comment among expert 
On a fine afternoon, with no unfavorable weather conditio: 
no unusual load, not a circumstance which would seem to 
have been beyond the builders’ calculations, the whole 
huge structure tumbled down like a house of cards. 
Expert examination so far has disclosed no fault in the 
design, no flaw in materials. The foundation staunc ly 
withstood the shock of the collapse, and Professor Mac 
reports ‘‘the satisfactory way in which the metal stood 
severe punishment is a matter of general remark.” 
There must, of course, be more complete investigation 
before we shall know whether the Bulletin of the Ameri 
Iron and Steel Association is right in speaking of “ 
calamity, which could have been guarded against by 
human foresight”; but the best opinion at this writ 
inclines to that view. Possibly the able engineer made 
mistake that any other able engineer would have ma 
He used certain masses of metal considerably larger t 
had ever before been used in just that way, and he d 
with them necessarily according to experience gained y 
smaller masses. This may have been the mistake. 
and two may not have made four, but some enti 
unexpected numbers—five, or only three. The engin 
became alarmed, just before the disaster, by a report fron 
his inspector that the bridge ‘‘wasn’t acting right’ 
which surely is far enough from the exactly scientific. 
The blame will be fixed, if it is fixable. Meanwhil 
reflect amoment, with humble hearts, on how little we kno: ; 


The Vanishing Fortune 


UF epetinnetonne’ and forced thereto by an accumu 
lating mass of evidence, which already is simply over- 


query has lost much of its sanction. It needs to be no 
merely revised, but reversed, in order to bring it strictly in 
line with the most modern experience. 

When you see the shining ones of earth, the si 
cylindered, the full-jeweled, the be-villaed, the Daughter 
and Sons of the American Evolution, those whose na 
are in the List, whom the Society Editor treats with 
tremulous deference and the assessor with resigned despa 
—do not ask, ‘‘Where did you get it?” Inquire, rather 
“‘Where did you lose it?” 

The processes by which an imposing fortune may be 
acquired have been pretty copiously explained. t 
now excites our curiosity, is that opposite process, so ¢ 
stantly intimated in current print, by which it may be 
dropped. Let us have symposiums by great captains 
industry on ‘‘How I Progressed from Troubled Opulence) 
to Comfortable Indigence.”” The biography of no eminent 
financier will satisfy unless it contains a candid paragra 
upon the economic effects of overstaying a bull market. 
We shall expect, following stereotyped panegyrics upon 
the subject’s wonderful foresight, a sentence like this: 
‘‘Having prudently gone long seventeen reams of Union 
Pacificand Great Northern, in the fall of 1906, when money 
was tight all over the world, events of the succeedin 
twelve months suggested to him that it is not always w 
to look far ahead, for the view may be painful.” 


year, if put upon oath as to that familiar question, ‘‘Whi 
did you get it?”’ would reply, ‘‘Why bother about th 
for we didn’t keep it.” And very long ago it was said t 2 


E KNOW why Jones, who honorably earns fi 
hundred a year as assistant manager of the hab 
dashery department, and .charming Miss Smith, w 
papa is head bookkeeper, are wedded at high noon; 
they have ushers and bridesmaids, a wedding break 
and such floral decorations that Smith pére, already pale 
over losing his beloved daughter, grows quite ghastly as he 
dumbly reckons up the cost. 
They do these things because the Astorbilts do then 
As one must be wedded in some manner, a self-respecti 
workingman would naturally choose a manner as nea 
possible to that favored by persons who have nothing 1 
particular to do except spend money. 

But what we cannot understand is why the J 
Smith couple have themselves publicly hazed. No dov 
you have seen them more than once, as you chance 
pass the house, or as your train stood in the station— 
bride and groom in all their indubitable and expe 
swellness, fleeing as for life, pursued by their swell ushe 
bridesmaids and vociferating guests, who shower the 
with rice and with comments which advertised their e 
to the grinning crowd—sometimes in terms which m 
a trifle embarrassing to a delicate sense. 

This hazing of the happy pair, we are learnedly 
formed, is not at all derived from the customs of 
Astorbilts; but harks far back to a period when the br 
was obtained by force. It does seem a pity to spen 
that money in borrowing the manners of the Astor 
and then wind up by borrowing those of Spotted Horse 
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mire? KR MANIA 


Mania, publishedin Tur 
Sarurpay Evenine 
20sT about two years ago, I stated: ‘‘Speed mania 
_. . is the objective symptom of the high nervous 
ension which characterizes the present-day civilization. 
 - Itisa sociologic toxin, and the antidote, mental 
nd bodily relaxation, is as yet but little understood or 
lesired by the victims. What the unthinking 
often call courage is in reality a psychic blindness to 
eason. True courage is a mean between foolhardiness 
cowardice.” 
t is scarcely necessary more than to mention that the 
omobile accidents of the past year have demonstrated 

e truth of those statements. 

he increase of serious accidents is now seen to be mostly 
h to a psychic blindness to reason. In other words, 
he constantly occurring accidents are due to the fact that 
yowerful machines are driven by those possessed of a high 
.. tension—of irresponsible impulses for speed. 
This class of men have no basic knowledge of the real 
jower beneath them; no previous training or experience 
o handling rapidly moving forces. It is this class that 
nake for mutilation and death of all those around them. 

These Molochs of the highways have faulty orientation. 
*his state results in impulses for dangerous speeding, for 

re and more excitement —a greater tension. 

‘The primary cause of this condition is the result of toxic 
timuli, which are constantly being produced in the faulty 
tuman machine. This accumulates in direct ratio to the 
xcitement. Now comes a rise in the blood pressure, the 

in.is surcharged with the poison, and, like the alcoholic, 
he speed maniac must have more of this stimulant. 
. There follows a veritable insane demand for more speed 
— dangerous speed—the result of an irresponsible brain as 
oncerns rational judgment and calm realization of danger. 
This merges into a chronic state of mental and nervous 
mrest, and speed mania becomes a real, fixed, mental 
ffection. 

It will be noticed that most of the accidents have 
yeeurred where the driver has had no early experience or 
raining in matters which instil into the mind the difference 
vetween carefully considered risks and foolhardiness. The 
iriver who has had this experience and training is not the 
me who becomes a speed maniac—he is physiologically in 
, normal condition. 


[; MY study of Speed 


1 The Little Drops of Experience 


YHE man who reaches middle-age without having ob- 
Ls tained in early life knowledge and experience in hand- 
ing sailing boats, driving or riding spirited horses, bicycle 
acing, or in any sport that calls for nerve, judgment and 
jhat necessary development of coérdination of mind and 
uscle which makes for safety, and attempts, after a few 
eeks of mere technical instruction, to control a power of 
irty horses, is the individual who is dangerous to himself 
nd others. 
It is this individual who races with express trains; this 
arve-tensioned man who dashes with foolhardiness around 
e bend of an unknown road, or tries on a narrow way to 
ove that his thirty horses are superior to the twelve 
es driving the car ahead. 
Such victims of speed mania have for their shibboleth, 
e Quick or the Dead’’—and if you are not quick you 
e dead. 
In the human brain are thousands of little fibres that 
in from one thought centre to another. They have 
ct and crossed connections. These tiny fibres carry 
sages from one centre of thought or impulse to another, 
hat immediate action takes place—that is, they do so 
these fibres and central stations have been well developed 
ind kept in active use. 
or example: You have in early life ridden one of those 
th-wheel bicycles. Every movement on one of those 
zh wheels had to be carefully watched. When speeding, 
rider’s eyes were on a stone, rut or approaching wagon. 
r many bone-breaking falls, the centre for sight got 
0 calling up over one of these association fibres a muscular 
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centre which caused that particular muscle to respond 
immediately to the danger, and, finally, the two became so 
intimately responsive that a movement for safety was made 
unconscious of any voluntary action on the rider’s part. 

These fibres are called association fibres, and it is the 
development of these physiologic wires of communication 
and their central stations that make all actions and 
thoughts move in harmony and with unconscious effort. 
Where these fibres and certain centres have not been 
developed by constant functioning they cannot respond 
at once to a thought or desired act without the individual 
calling out voluntary effort. 

The difference in time to this reaction is the difference 
between a fatal accident and a swerve to safety. 

These unconscious acts for safety are crystallized in- 
stincts: not voluntary activities. They are crystallized 
from the little drops of experience constantly accumulat- 
ing during early training and participation in manly and 
hazardous sports. 

In a man so trained there are no broken fragments of 
thoughts as danger approaches; no hesitancy of going 
ahead or of turning aside; but clear, incised lines of 
association which have been indelibly laid out by past 
experience. 

One of the best examples of this development of associa- 
tion fibres is seen in the trained boxer. If he had to stop 
to send a conscious message over the line and back to the 
muscle, how long would he last against an opponent whose 
fibres respond in an instant to the impulse? 


The Lesson of the Sailboat 


PEED mania seizes those who are primarily living on 
their nerves. Add to this condition the fact that their 
untrained and undeveloped muscle and nerve centres are 
unable to act in instant unison, and the cause of these fatal 
accidents is not far to seek. When the moment arrives for 
instantaneous action the driver is helpless, and the power- 
ful ear and its occupants are hurled to death. 

If you are staying at the seashore and an acquaintance 
— a middle-aged business man—rents a sailboat and asks 
you and your children to go for a sail, you carefully con- 
sider whether he is an experienced sailor. If he has not had 
early and constant experience with boats and the sea you 


do not hesitate to refuse 
his invitation to go out 
and get drowned. 

Now, if this same man offers to take you out in his 
forty-horse-power auto you all accept with alacrity. 

Consider for a moment where the danger most lies—in a 
boat where you all have some chance should she get cap- 
sized, or in the auto going forty miles an hour when it 
turns over? 

It is the same old, world story. Where knowledge and 
experience step in we use judgment; where a thing 
is new to us we have no fear. Like a little child, we fear not 
because we know not. 

Those blinded to all sense of danger by the psychic 
excitement of great speed are those ignorant of the force 
of inertia. 

They are untrained in the judging of speed and dis- 
tances; they have no grip upon their nervous system; the 
operators at the different brain-centres have never gone 
on duty, and in a fever of speed impulses these unfitted 
men rush on to destruction. 

It is this dangerous class that ery out: ‘‘Hit ’er up, 
Jim! Give that feller ahead our dust! Let her out!” 
Frequently these are the last noble words uttered by the 
irresponsible individuals. 

This class of dangerous drivers never realize that unless 
the man at the wheel has his mind and muscles so tuned 
as instinctively to work in unison upon any sudden emer- 
gency, one or the other will give way to fright or temporary 
paralysis. 

Offer one of these untrained men a spirited horse —one 
which needs a skilled hand to bit and mouth—and ask 
him to ride this horse along the lanes and roads. His 
knowledge of the horse, from seeing and hearing since boy- 
hood, makes him fear the attempt. He readily realizes 
that he has not had the training and experience that 
would enable him to control the animal. 

Here we see that knowledge brings forth reason. 

Yet this same man, after a few technical lessons in 
adjusting carbureters, in learning the uses of clutches and 
speed-gears, blindly believes that he can, without danger, 
control forty horses energized by an explosive force, of 
whose chemistry and physics he is totally ignorant. 


Knowing Where You Are At 


T IS not the drivers of automobiles who have been 
yachting men or riders of horses that are found at the 
steering-gear when one of these frightful accidents occur. 
It is the business man, nerves exhausted, dependent upon 
constant excitement and stimulant; perhaps the same 
sort of man who has become unbalanced by speed mania, 
or else it is the half-mechanic who passes for a trained 
chauffeur and whose lack of experience prevents orienta- 
tion, and who is, therefore, a willing assistant to the speed 
maniac. 

This division of auto drivers into three dangerous classes 
is founded on more than mere psychologic knowledge. 
It is based upon a practical study of the accidents that are 
now as much a part of the daily news as the stock reports. 

Every man in this list of dangerous drivers believes in 
his ignorance that he can always, and in sudden crises, 
control a machine weighing a ton and more, speeding forty 
miles an hour. There are also two other distinct classes 
of dangerous autoists: the inexperienced driver and 
that alleged chauffeur who is nothing but a second-class 
hack-driver and always looking for a ‘‘good time.” 

With these two latter classes let the good work go on 
until they return to dust—permanently or otherwise. 
This is the most effective method of weeding the unfit. 

Let a man venture into unfamiliar acts, or any risk where 
his results are not continually checked by past experience, 
and the best intellect, the soberest mind, will ofttimes lose 
his orientation. 

Now, orientation is 
mental sense. 

In the untrained man, unexpected emergencies paralyze 
all power for instantaneous acts. Fright produces horror, 
and this sense of horror gives way, in turn, to mental palsy. 


‘knowing where you are at’’ —in the 
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The power of attention is the property of 
the normally constituted, trained and un- 
exhausted brain. The yacht navigator, the 
officer on the bridge, the railroad engineer 
—all of their kind, are trained to a state of 
attention. Their skill in controlling the 
power beneath them comes through gradual 
and thorough experience. 

No neurasthenic—no man living on his 
nervous capital—should be allowed to 
drive a motor-car. These men have ex- 
hausted brains. Under usual stimulation 
these brains apparently work in a normal 
manner. 

But such individuals have not the power 
of steady attention. When the vital mo- 
ment arrives they are unable to demonstrate 
a spontaneous adaptation of movement to 
the thought. Driving a car at thirty miles 
an hour, rounding a curve, they suddenly 
see another car or a wagon directly in front 
of them. They hesitate, swerve, lose con- 
trol of wheel or brake—and—well, you 
read of it in the daily papers. 

The neurotic who has been advised to 
motor—that is, drive a car himself—has 
been advised to risk killing himself and all 
those with him. 

All neurotics are unable to give steady 
and lengthened attention. This condition 
produces false judgment respecting objec- 
tive surroundings. 

Noman would beallowed to runa railroad 
engine unless he had had early and thor- 
ough experience in firing and oiling the 
engine—had learned to understand every 
part of its mechanism. After this he has 
experience in the cab alongside a tried engi- 
neer. Here he is taught to handle every 
emergency; he meets with accidents and 
unconsciously learns to ‘‘keep his head,” 
and “‘presence of mind’’ comes to be a 
normal characteristic. 

Only after his mind and muscles act in 
unison, on the instant—only when such 
acts come intuitively, so unconscious of 
prearranged thoughts that when they are 
concluded he can give no detail of their 
association—would he be allowed the full 
responsibility of controlling a speeding en- 
gine. Remember, also, that a locomotive 
runs on rails carefully guarded. Its course 
is unvaried, its simple curves known, and 
every mile controlled by signals. 

I havespoken several times of orientation 
—knowing ‘‘where you are at.’”’ Asan ex- 
ample of this necessary faculty in the make- 
up of every autoist, one of my automobile 
experiences may make clear my meaning. 

One evening I was invited to try out a 
new car. The invitation came from a gen- 
tleman with considerable knowledge of 
motoring. 

It was a dark night. We were returning 
home at a twenty-mile clip. My friend re- 
marked, ‘‘There’s that new road,’’ and he 
immediately turned the car. 

Bump! crash! and out into the air I shot. 
In the air I did some rapid orientation— 
that is, 1 knew I was bound to land with 
a crushed skull, and in that fraction of a 
second, which makes for safety in the 
trained athlete, I turned in mid-air so as to 
land on my shoulder. When I picked 
myself up there was the car, turned upside- 
down, with my friend underneath. He 
spent four months in the hospital. I was 
black-and-blue for many weeks. 

What is called ‘‘presence of mind” in 
emergencies is simply the instinctive impulse 
to do the right thing at the right moment. 
This never occurs except in those whose 
mind and muscles have had early training 
by past experiences in danger and physical 
deeds. 

Had I not been accustomed to tumbling 
in mid-air, had I not been trained and ex- 
perienced in all kinds of emergencies, I 
should not be writing these details. 

Of course, we can’t all be trained to be 
tumblers; but no man, on the other hand, 
should be allowed to drive powerful and 
speedy machines on the public highways 
who has not had some training in allied 
matters. 

I had an interesting case of speed in- 
toxication on my hands last year. The 
man had followed a business career from 
boyhood. He had been successful from a 
monetary point of view. At thirty-eight 
years of age he was left a fortune. I saw 
him two years after he had come into 
possession of the money. 

He had several autos. He would buy 
one after another as soon as he discovered 
one that would go faster than the one 
before. 

He was a veritable speed maniac. He 
bolted his breakfast while talking of ad- 
vancing sparks, would gulp down a lunch 
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with goggles pushed back on his forehead, 
and would sit down to dinner, feverish, 
tired, but artificially exhilarated, while 
discussing the improvements on his search- 
light, which he was to try as soon as his 
dinner was thrown into him. 

He was a neurasthenic—he was spending 
his nervous capital like a spendthrift. His 
wife and friends were justifiedly worried 
about him, but could do nothing. Finally, 
he got so far in his mania as to purchase, 
at great expense, an autoboat. 

This man could neither handle a boat nor 
swim. He knew no more about tides than 
he did about Sanskrit. Spar buoys, reefs 
and lobster-pot buoys were unknown fac- 
tors to him in navigating. Yec he boldly 
launched this frail racing craft in a harbor 
full of these dangers. 

It was a tender shell of aluminum. 
Empty of all machinery, I wouldn’t have 
gone fishing in her on a mill-pond. In this 
wabbling coffin-boat was placed an engine 
of many hundredweight. 

After much unpleasant discussion he 
promised his wife to take me along as 
navigator on his first trip. 

Sitting back, pinched in a littlealuminum 
chair, with a good life-preserver on, I 
awaited the moment when she would hit a 
lobster-pot buoy and be punctured like an 
eggshell. 

The speed-crazed owner remonstrated 
with me for taking the life-preserver, and 
asked me if I were afraid. Without his 
knowledge I had secreted a cork life- 
preserver for him. With fixed attention, I 
watched for that instant I should have to 
dive away from the sinking craft (she 


would have gone down like a bar of lead), - 


grab the speed maniac and haul him to 
safety. Many fishermen hung around to 
see the fun—and assist. 

No words can describe this man’s total 
obliviousness to anything but the engine. 
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He seldom looked to see where the death- 
craft was going. Nothing but her speed, 
how to get more out of her, and constant 
experimenting with the mixtures, seemed 
able to enter his speed-driven brain. 

This was fortunate, for it enabled me to 
get her running up the little harbor to a 
safe landing just as something blew out. 
He looked up, saw we were at the pier and 
merely said: 

“Wait until I get her tuned up—then 
I'll show you. You are too heavy for her. 
Wait until I take her out alone—then you'll 
see.”’ 

A few weeks after this episode he was 
sent abroad to be placed under treatment 
for a complete mental rest. 

All through his business career he had 
been a ‘‘speed maniac’; he had spent 
almost all of his nervous capital. — 

Now all this does not imply that in- 
jurious effects follow the use of speeding 
cars. The auto has come to stay, and from 
all points of view is a valuable and remark- 
able advance in the world’s moving things. 
I mention these incidents only to show 
that most of the fatal accidents are not 
due to the use of autos, but to their use by 
a certain class of men who are not fitted, 
either by their psychologic make-up or by 
training, to handle these speed machines. 

Just as there are those to whom one glass 
of whisky means drunkenness and all the 
recklessness and mania this implies, so are 
there individuals to whom a single expe- 
rience in reckless speeding mentally unfits 
them to be anything but a passenger in 
an auto, and then only when the driver isa 
man of will power, firmness and judgment. 

It is a proper understanding of this latter 
phase of the subject that will bring about 
the regulating of the man who drives the 
auto—not the regulating of the speed of 
the inanimate, though sometimes almost 
human in its devilments, machine itself. 


Odditiesand Noveltes 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


The Ideal Height 


ECRUITS who are much over six feet 
tall are not desired for the United 
States Army. There are exceptions, of 
course; but, as a rule, men who run much 
over six feet lack depth of chest, and, by 
reason of inadequate lung capacity, fall be- 
low the average in power of endurance. 

The ideal height for a man, according to 
observations from a military standpoint, is 
an inch and a half under six feet. It does 
not seem to be intended by Nature that the 
male human. animal shall exceed this stat- 
ure, if due regard is to be had for devel- 
opment at all points. On the other hand, 
it is an obvious disadvantage, for physical 
effectiveness, to be under the average num- 
ber of inches. At five feet ten and a half 
a man attains his best development of mus- 
cle and bone, with highest vital efficiency. 

Just what is the average height for a man 
seems to be not satisfactorily settled. Ob- 
viously, it differs largely with race, our- 
selves and the Japanese representing among 
civilized peoples the two extremes. On the 
other hand, the American Indians are 
taller than we are, and the aborigines of 
Patagonia must be considered the loftiest 
folk in the world, inasmuch as the men 
commonly run over six feet in height. 
When the early Spanish explorers described 
them as a race of giants they were not far 
from the fact. 

Even in the United States stature seems 
to vary considerably with locality. During 
the Civil War, from the beginning to the 
end of which our Government put into the 
field and on board of fighting ships more 
than two millions and a half of men, the 
tallest recruits came from Kentucky, aver- 
aging over five feet eight and a half inches. 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, California 
and Nevada came next, in the order given 
—all of them over five feet eight. Maine, 
Illinois and Michigan averaged five feet 
seven and four-fifths inches, and Ohio and 
Pennsylvania a trifle less. Recruits from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut stood at the 
foot of the list, measuring five feet six and 
a half inches. 

After fifty years of age the human body 
begins to undergo a progressive shrinkage. 
Not only do. the muscular tissues lose 
bulk, but even the bones become smaller. 
Meanwhile there is a contraction of the 


cartilaginous tissue between the vertebree of 
the backbone, which causes a loss of height, 
a man originally six feet tall frequently los- 
ing as much as an inch and a half of his 
stature by the time he is seventy years old. 


Fishing for Petroleum 


he THE neighborhood of Summerland, 
on the coast of California, ten miles 
south of Santa Barbara, the visitor may 
behold at the present time a very strange 
and interesting spectacle, the like of which 
was never seen in the world before. It is 
nothing more nor less than a fishery for 
petroleum. 

Out from the smooth, sandy beach, and 
extending at right angles therewith into 
the ocean, are many long docks, or piers, 
supporting oil derricks. The latter are like 
any other derricks constructed for such a 
purpose, but, instead of being used to bring 
up oil from the dry land, they are made to 
serve for fetching the fluid from beneath 
the waters of the sea. 

The piers described are many of them of 
great length, stretching a quarter of a mile 
or more out into the Pacific, in order to tap 
the oil-bearing strata under the sea. Der- 
ricks are set all along the beach itself, up- 
held by piles, in order that the breakers 
may flow back and forth beneath them. 

One might imagine that the discovery of 
the oil under the sea came about through 
observation of petroleum floating on the 
waves. Such does not seem, however, to 
have been the case. Prospectors for the 
precious fluid, having come upon a very 
productive oil field on terra firma, in the 
neighborhood of Summerland, were natu- 
rally led down to the ocean beach by the 
circumstance that the oil-producing area 
appeared to extend in that direction. Find- 
ing that there was oil beneath the very 
breakers, it occurred to them to seek it 
farther out. 

The petroleum obtained from under the 
sea is remarkable, like all the oil in that 
neighborhood, for containing a great deal 
of asphalt. It is, in fact, very impure and 
thick, owing to this admixture of an ex- 
traneous substance. But the asphalt itself 
is decidedly valuable when separated out, 
and is being utilized for paving and other 
such purposes. 


INOLEUM is more 
hygienic and sani- 
tary than hardwood 
floors, yet costs much 
less. It is pleasanter to 
thetread, quieter, cleaner 
and easier to keep clean. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum, 
the kind with the pattern 
through to the back, is the 
modern molded inlaid, made 
in one entire piece. Unlike 
the old-fashioned inlaid, in- 
which the pattern is formed 
of innumerable individual 
pieces, Coox’s has no seams 
to open; no depressions; no 
places dirt and germs can 
lodge or scrub-water soak 
into and rot the linoleum. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum 
offers the advantages, over 
other kinds of printed, in 


being more pliable, and less 
harsh of surface: qualities 
insuring longer wear and 
permanency of colors. 


Write for Cook’s Lino- 
leum Book M, illustrating 
in colors the newest patterns, 
containing suggestions help- 
ful in purchasing, and giving 
the reasons why it is to your 
advantage to insist on hav- 
ing the kind marked on the 
back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


’ The original, washable, 
Cook’s Decora watarpinct talon 
Can’t crack; doesn’t show the wear. A rub 
with a damp cloth makes it look like new 
again. Many beautiful patterns. Artistic 
effects not obtainable in wall-paper. Ask 
your paper-hanger or dealer for Cook's 
Decora. Write for Decora Leaflet. 


Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


September 28, 19 


‘Cook's 
‘Linoleum 
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O matter how much food you can buy for 
a dollar, it costs too much if it doesn’t 
contain a hundred cents’ worth of food value. 
QuakerQats is greater in food value and costs less 
money than any food you can buy. 
Read this Testimony from London. 
London, England, June 26, 1907—At a gathering of 
great doctors under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir James Crichton Browne, one of the greatest 
authorities on foods and health, said that right feeding 1s 
better than education and he insisted that ‘‘wage earners 
spend too much for food.”? He deplored the fact that 
there is not more oatmeal eaten, and asserted that ‘‘a 
small plate of oatmeal porridge is equal to two thick slices 
from a four pound loaf.” 
A package of QuakerQats costs ten cents and will 
make thirty plates of porridge, or the equivalent 
in food value of sixty slices of bread. “The best 


and cheapest food you can eat. 


Quaker Wheat Berries Quaker Rice 

The most attractive form of whole The most generally eaten cereal in 
wheat. Entire grains — puffed and the world, in its best form. Dainty 
baked — brown and delicious. and strengthening. 

Seeienconut ssa spackage cenuec € ns pede prac KK A-o'¢ 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
Gabriel GeAnGlO 


Nore: The 10-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west. 
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A lady, in writing 
to an intelligence office 
for a housemaid, used 
her monogram station- 
Chy -and:said: wlinaters 
one more way of giving 
them to understand 
what sort of housemaid 
I want.” A business 
letter on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark" 


is a very effective way 
of giving any business 
man to understand 
what sort of proposition. 
you offer or entertain. 


That it pays always to use Ocp Hampsuire 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the Orp Hampsuire Bonp Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Orp Hampsuire Bonn. 
Please write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 

BI g 
Paper Company Fincmpshing 
The only paper’ makers in the world 2 N 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


, Your Children Learn 
This specially designed Roll Top 


Desk, for students’ use, is with- " 


/! outexception the greatest value 
ever offered. Size 39 inches high x 
3 feet wide. 


‘ It is carefully constructed of Solid 


Weathered Oak, perfect in detai , and 

possesses every advantage of a large 

sized desk. 

Boys and girls naturally take more interest 
in their lessons if they havea place of their 


very own in which to keep all books and pa- 
pers and at which they can do their work with- 
out being bothered or bothering others. 


Further than this, it teaches them to 

be neat and orderly by encouraging 
them to have a ‘‘ place for every 

y™ thing andevery thingin its place." 
Shipped direct from our factory 
for $8.50 cash with order — 


Freight Prepaid East of the Mis- 
sissippi River, Your money back if 


not satisfied. 


iy 


Write for our illustrated \ 


Co. 


Juvenile Specialty 
P 223 Genesee St. 


Y 
\ Catalogue of children’s fur- 
niture, toys and supplies— i i} 
Dept. “A.” iif 
Y 
Ya 
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BE 
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Amateur Photographers 
For 25c We will make from your film, 


* and mount ready to frame a 
magnificent 8x10 enlargement worth one dol- 
lar. Films developed 25c. per doz. Velox 
prints, mounted 5c. each.’ Photo Dept. 

JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 515 OLIVE ST., ST, LOUIS, MO. | 


| growth in the sense of size. 
, not unlikely will, mean that; this bringing 


limits of the builder’s pocketbook. 


_ better thing can be said of a house! 


THE SATURDAY 


YOUR 


OU remember Whistler’s jibing way 
of putting it? ‘‘You go into a house 
and find good furniture and apparent 

good taste. Then you catch sight of some- 
thing on the mantel that gives the whole 
thing away!”’ 


Jibing? Yes. But jibes are goodly 


| spurs, and many a man, touched by this 


Whistlerian one, has been impelled to look 


| apprehensively about his house, fearful that 


his eye will light upon the thing unfit. And 
often he has found it and has covertly put 
it away. 

The taking away of the unfit, the incon- 
gruous—that is the always important but 
often difficult thing to do. And as to that, 
again Whistler: “‘There is many a Christ- 
mas and many a birthday responsible,” 
said a friend, hurt by his criticism, to 
which came swiftly the retort: ‘‘But there 
is many another birthday and many an- 


| other Christmas to pass the things along!” 


In which, by the way, Whistler had no de- 
sire to be taken literally, for he was of a 
kind to get rid of a thing impetuously—he 
let no unfit thing stand upon the order of 
its going, but made it go at once. 

Well, true enough it is that our pleasant 
anniversaries are made whips to scourge 
us. The Old Man of the Sea too often 
assumes the guise of mistakenly-chosen 
furniture or meretricious ornament. Yet 
we should no more shoulder the burden of 
unbecoming furniture, merely because it 
is a gift, than we should wear unbecoming 
hats or clothing similarly acquired through 
some one’s heedless ill taste. For, rightly 
considered, one’s home is a part of one’s 
self, reflects one’s self, is representative of 
one’s self, and it should not , at the mercy 
of friends without judgment. 

That your home should grow with your 
growth, develop with your development, 
become more beautiful, more worthy, 
more desirable, as you yourself progress— 
that, after all, is the important thing. No 
place like home!—an admirable sentiment, 
this, if interpreted in terms of individuality. 
For a man ought to make his home so dif- 
ferent from the home of every one else that 
he may rightly say there is none other like 
it. There are no two personalities alike; 
therefore there should be no two homes 


| alike; this being one of the cases in which 


logic and truth are the same. 
To own a house is a laudable ambition. 


_ But to make your house distinctively your 


own is an ambition more laudable still. In 
other words, getting a building and a cer- 
tain amount of land round about it is one 
thing, and it is quite another to make that 
land and that building individually repre- 
sentative. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that 
the growth of a home does not need to mean 
It may, and 


to mind Washington’s whimsical descrip- 
tion of the Connecticut houses which were 
enlarged as the families increased; and 
there comes, too, the remembrance of the 
embryo of a house, the very rudiment and 
beginning of a house, which we came across 
at a beautifully chosen site in the hills of 
New Jersey, not far from the Oranges. 


_ Two stories in height, with just one room 


on the ground floor and just one room on 
the floor above, it was an inchoate thing 
at which one smiled perforce. And yet it 
represented common-sense, at which one 
should never smile! It represented ae 
n 
time, room after room was to be added, 
until the house should be complete. 


Looks as if it Grew There 


_ But the growth of a home, though it may 
| include a growth in actual size, is, in its 
_ highest sense, a growth in fineness and 
| beauty. 


What 

For 
the phrase, rightly used, means that a 
house has all the outward and visible signs 


“Tt looks as if it grew there!” 


| of excellence; and when there are the out- 


ward and visible signs there is likely to be 
the inward and spiritual grace. For it is 
with houses as it is with men: good looks 
are reasonably sure to be a sign of inward 
good taste. ‘‘The stately homes of Eng- 
land—how beautiful they stand amid their 
tall ancestral trees o’er all the pleasant 
land!” And they are so full of charm and 
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delight, those stately homes of England, 
because they seem to have grown where 
they stand, and because they represent cen- 
turies of thought and culture and loving 
care. And that is another thing: begin 
your house not only for the present but 
also for the future! 

Thoreau loved to remark that whenever 
he passed one of those big tool-boxes beside 
the railroad track, the thought came to 
him that therein were all the requisites of a 
home. But Thoreau was setting forth 
only one of those half-truths in which he 
took perverse delight. He himself, indeed, 
lived for a time a sublimated picnic life in a 
hut by Walden Pond, but he never seri- 
ously believed that, either for himself or 
for others, a home was complete if it fur- 
nished nothing more than seclusion and 
shelter. But he was only expressing, in- 
vertedly, precisely the same thought as 
was contained in Emerson’s warning 
against assuming too-heavy burdens. 
Every house, declares Emerson, is a weight 
that must be borne; and, therefore, the 
wisdom should be obvious of owning only 
such a house as can be borne without too 
great stress. The man with the embryotic 
house near the Oranges was determined to 
ae it grow only as fast as his power to 
bee ihe 

With a house, a home, that is not a bur- 
den, what miracles may be wrought! For, 
in the growth and development of one’s 
own home comes a wonderful enrichment 
of life, a vast addition to enjoyment; then 
comes the growth of all that is sweetest 
and finest and best. 


A Planter for the Centuries 


Appearance means much, and justly so. 
We should aim at the best possible looks 
for our house just as we should for our- 
selves. There is incomprehensibility in 
being heedful as to gown or coat, and heed- 
less as to door and window and roof-line. 

In the attainment of good looks there are 
a host of potential aids; but for the out- 
ward appearance of a house few things are 
more important than vines. The house 
must be of proper design; there must be 
trees; but admirable distinction may be 
added by proper vines, properly planted 
and trained. 

There are some who object to vines from 
fear of dampening the walls. But this 
“beware of dampness” is but one of the 
shibboleths of phraseological folk. As a 
matter of fact, the tiny shoots of the vine- 
stems, so far from causing dampness, ex- 
wae moisture from the walls to which they 
cling. 

Then what vines ought we to plant? 
And the answers may be various, largely 
dependent, as they should be, upon par- 
ticular conditions and individual taste. 

. A favorite with many is the English ivy. 
It is a thing of beauty; its loveliness in- 
creases; yet we cannot complete the lines 
and say that it never passes into nothing- 
ness, because that is precisely what it is 
liable to do in the uncertain climate of the 
northern half of our country. Yet the 
results are so admirable when this vine is 
successful that it would be a pity not to 
encourage its growth. 

It grows richly in certain places in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, and on Nassau, 
at Princeton, and sometimes even farther 
north. Plant it in a sheltered corner, and 
then, in other places, plant vines of swifter 
growth and more assured success. Should 
the first English ivy establish itself well 
replace one of the other vines with it, and 
thus continue until, gradually, you have 
all you need. Necessarily this would be a 
matter of years: but you would be doing it 
for your children and your children’s chil- 
dren. It is a fine thing to plant for the 
future, just as it is to build for the future; 
one is ennobled by it, and rises above nar- 
row and petty things. 

Somehow, the old-timers understood this 
better than most people do in this age of 
swiftness and change. Think of those mar- 
velous paths of the Boboli, arched and 
shaded by greenery that has grown through 
three centuries. Think of the grapevine at 
Hampton Court, which was planted before 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Every man has within him the 
desire to be thought well of after his death, 
and what a splendid thing it would be to be 
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You Take No Ris 


When You Or- 
der From Us 


When you send us an order for 
a made-to-measure Suit, Skirt, 
Jacket or Raincoat, you do 
so with the knowledge that 
we guarantee to refund 
your money if we do not fit 
you. We give yougreater 
value for your money than 
you can obtain elsewhere. 

Isn’t our System of Fitting 
by Mail worth a trial when 
you risk absolutely nothing? 

Furthermore, all the styles 
illustrated and described in our 
Catalogue are patterned after 
the garments now being worn 
by the most fashionable 
women of New York City, 
so that you are certain of 
being correctly and at= 
tractively dressed. 


Fall and Winter 
SUITS 


(MADE-TO-ORDER) 


$6 to 25 


Our Catalogue illus- 
trates and describes 
the following garments which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits . 7.50 to 25 
Separate Skirts 5 3.50 to 15 


Rain-coats . . . 8.75 to 18 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Underwear Furs 
Dressing Sacques Ladies’ Coats 
Children’s Dresses Children’s Coats 
Shirt-Waists Corsets 
Sweaters Handkerchiefs 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue, sent 
free to any part of the United States, and if you desire Samples 
of Materials used in our made-to-measure garments, be sure 
to mention the colors you prefer. / 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th Street, New York City 

The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 

Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, Est. 18 Years, — 
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A Personal 
Gift 


for your friend at Christmas — 
or any time — will please most 
and be kept longest. 


Begin NOW to compile the 
Friendship Calendar 


A Thought for Every Day of 1908. 

The ‘‘Friendship Family’? last year grew to many thousand 
members — who found it as ‘‘blessed to give as to receive.”* 
Won't you join the ‘‘Family’’ this year? You, and mutual 
friends, contribute something to each of the 365 leaves—origi- 
nal or quoted matter, clippings, sketches, Kodak — scrap-book 
style, anything personal, everything friendly. No better gift for 
a dear friend or loved one at home or in distant land —pastor, 
teacher, club or class president —anyone, anywhere, any time, 
to whom the value of a gift is in the message it conveys. 

Blue and Gold Edition—Shown here, design in three 
colors, silk hanger, 365 artistically dated leaves, with gilt fast- 
 eners; fostage paid, $1.00. Flemish Edition—Arts and Crafts 

fumed oak back; panel for inserting photograph or post card; 
f| title hand-painted in two colors; calendar pad as above; fost- 
age paid, $3.50. Morocco Edition— Red or Alice Blue pad- 
ded Morocco back, easel leg to stand on desk or dresser ; title 
stamped in gold; leaves dated in two colors, with gold plated 
fasteners; fostage paid, $5.00. Each calendar in box to 
match, with selections for use if desired and complete in- 
structions for compiling. 

Send us your dealer’s name and address and we will send 
you FREE, Stevenson's ‘‘VALUE OF A FRIEND,’ beau- 
tifully illuminated in gold, red and black, on vellum, | 

suitable for framing or for sending to friend with calendar. 
‘ We want your dealer to supply you 

but tf he won't, we will. Write today. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR COMPANY 
22 Cedar Street, New Britain, Conn. 


a e 
rove 10 Days Free Trial 
a | We ship on approval, without a_cen t 
§, deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. § 
a bicycle or a pair o 
Do Not Buy tives from anyone at 
any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogs illustrating every kind of bi- 
cycle, and have learned our unheard 
of prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you 
ONE CENT to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free, pest- 
paid, by return mail. You will ge 
much valuable information. Do not 
wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- 
Ae Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.M-55 CHICAGO 


Raise Violets 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. Youcan make } 
money all winter growing them in your own window garden in 
pots and boxes, or out-doors in a cheap cold frame. Hundreds | 
of blossoms easily grown and quickly sold at a handsome { 
profit. A fascinating occupation for everybody. | 

Write today for our FREE BOOKLET, “‘ Money Making | 
with Violets.’’ It will interest and surprise you. i 


Dept. 2. Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass. i) 2 


remembered by eponterit as a planter for 
| the centuries! hat a fine thing it would 
_ be to be remembered as the man who set out 
the big trees of California, let us say! We 
do not rightly begin to live until we recog- 
| nize the potentialities of our relation to 
posterity. It is given to few men to start 

on its career a tree of many centuries, but 
| any man may leave a vine for his grand- 
|, children. 
The leaves of the English ivy remain 
_ green throughout the entire year, which is 
| a distinct advantage. And this is remind- 
ful of an important point concerning the 
many vines whose leaves drop when the 
frost comes or which wither to the roots. 
It is important, with such vines, to have in 
mind what will be the appearance of the 
walls when winter comes. For the walls 
must not be left ragged or unlovely for half 
the year through haphazard trellises or 
disorderly cords or wires. If cords are used 
they must be taken down completely when 
‘the vines wither. The English—as is nat- 
ural enough, they having as a race been 
_ gardeners long before this country was dis- 
- covered—pay considerable attention to this 
branch of the vine subject, and build, as 
. of the vital structure of the house, 
really admirable trellis-work which remains, 
when bare, with decorative effect. Upon 
numerous American houses such perma- 
| nent and well-designed trellises have re- 
cently been built. 

It must be remarked, however, that a 
trellis will not accommodate every kind of 
' vine. It will take the wistaria, the clematis, 
_ the trumpet-vine, the rose, the grapevine, 
and others, but some, such as the English 
| ivy and Japanese ivy, will ignore it and 
\ cling right to the wall. 

For a frame house, vines which will run 
on a trellis are better than those which 
cling to the building, for a frame house 
| needs recurrent repaintings, necessitating 
| the taking down of the vines, and then 
there is not only the danger of ruin to the 
| vines, but there is also the leaving, upon the 
house, of a residuum of tiny feelers, myriad 
| in quantity and difficult to remove. For 
these reasons it is better to confine the use 
\ of English and Japanese ivy to houses of 
' stone or brick, except so far as to permit 

the growth of these vines upon the stone 
. foundations of houses of frame. 
Neither Japanese nor English demands 
| guidance in its course up a wall, for both 
_ vines follow what may be termed a natural 
i} artistic instinct. And yet they yield 
| docilely when it is desired to train them 
| around some window or to some particular 
corner. 

_ The Japanese ivy is a vine of wonderful 
possibilities. It is of much more rapid 
i a than the English, and is so generous 
in luxuriance that, wherever it will grow 
at all, there need be no unsightly bareness 
' of wall or street, bridge or factory, for it 
| stands admirably the smudge and dust of 
‘ pities. 


. : Ivy and Virginia Creeper 


Tt is one of the things which we ought 
HM ladly to welcome from the other side of 
the Pacific. The Orient has long been 
taking freely from the West; but tea and 
Poreelain from China and this ivy from 
_Japan go far toward striking a balance. 
_ And yet, though we are right in appreci- 
ating and domiciling this ivy, we should not 
take away its name and term it ‘‘ Boston”’ 
a as to some extent has been done. It is 


said to have been first introduced in this 
' country in Boston, and it grows luxuriantly 
‘on a host of buildings there, but none the 
Tess it is ‘‘Japanese” ivy. It is interesting 
| to note that there has been considerable 
| feeling over the fact that Japanese ivy has 
been allowed to grow over Washington’s 
| tomb to the exclusion of Virginia creeper. 
_ The Japanese ivy grows with most 
| effectiveness along the Atlantic coast, from 
Massachusetts to Florida, and also along 
oe Pacific; it also grows with effectiveness 
' throughout much of the interior of our 
country, but there are some sections in 
~ which its existence is somewhat doubtful 
and precarious. 

oe the Japanese ivy and the Virginia 
ereeper—odd juxtaposition of names—are 
_ related to each other, so say the authorities 
m vine genealogy; the Japanese being the 
pelopsis tricuspidata, and the Virginian 
e ampelopsis quinquefolia, and the leaves 
ve the same glorious colors in the fall. 
One important difference between the 
wo is that the Japanese ivy, no matter 
how old, continues to throw out fine little 
elicate green leaves even down to the 
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very bottom of the vine, whereas the 
Virginia creeper, as it ages, has a tendency 
to become bare and unsightly at the bot- 
tom, and to grow leaves of too large a size. 
With both the leaves disappear with the 
coming of winter, but the vines themselves 
do not wither. 

As the Japanese and English ivies offer 
the charm of association with foreign lands 
and are ‘‘cosmopolitanly planned,” so also 
the Virginia creeper is not cabined, cribbed, 
confined within narrow limits; we have 
seen it, a pleasing sight, clambering up the 
walls of ancient buildings that stand 
dreamily beside the waterways of that city 
of mystery and fascination, Venice 

Even greater than the pleasure which 
comes from knowing that one’s vine has 
descended from England or from Japan is 
that which springs from definitely associ- 
ating it with an interesting spot. If you 
grow English ivy it will add keen zest to 
know that you obtained it at the ivy- 
grown ruins of Kenilworth or Heidelberg. 
There is illimitable suggestion in this idea 
in regard to vines and flowers and trees; 
and, to mention what happened to be an 
easily-achieved example, there grew luxu- 
riantly for us a Virginia creeper which we 
took from the deserted ruin of the country 
home of that Mary Phillipse who was 
Washington’s first love. 


The Vine fer the Home Wall 


In deciding upon the kind of vine there 
should be consideration not only of the vine 
itself, but of the place which it is to beau- 
tify. Is it to grow on a sunlit front, or is it 
to brighten a sombre corner? Is it to cover 
house or barn or fence? Is it to be grown 
primarily for its beauty or primarily as a 
screen ? 

There are vines, such as the clematis, 
which, if successful, are a splendid glory 
from spring to fall; yet one must not too 
hastily fix upon clematis for, after all, it 
grows with a slender restraint, and an 
absence of push and assertiveness, and 
may, therefore, not develop so satisfactorily 
as desired. 

There are two varieties of clematis which 
are often grown—one with great purple or 
white blossoms, which is not always a suc- 
cess, and the other, known as the “‘clematis 

aniculata,’’ which is a thing of beauty. 

t clambers up wire or trellis and glows 
with a multitude of smallish white blossoms. 
It is of the hardy class, too—that is, 
although its leaves wither with the frost its 
vine remains. 

There is also a wild clematis which, like 
the bitter-sweet, you may often chance 
upon in your rambles through the green 
lanes of the country, clambering ‘‘over 
gray walls green with mosses,” and you 
may transplant either of these if you take 
them up with care. If they have attained 
quite a growth you will carry them home 
in long streamers. The time to transplant 
is not in the spring, but the fall. 

The honeysuckle is a vine that may often 
be charmingly banked; but it is not infre- 
quently ungraceful, and it imperatively 
requires wire or a fixed frame. The wood- 
bine of Great Britain, charmingly abundant 
in woods and thickets there, is a kind of 
honeysuckle, and, such are the singularities 
of botanical nomenclature, it is supposed 
to be the ‘‘twisted eglantine”’ of Milton. 

One may grow the glorious wistaria, 
whose pendant lavender blossoms light up 
many a wall in Naples as in Philadelphia, 
but it is liable to grow too raggedly and 
without sufficient spreading. And yet 
sweeping generalizations must not be 
made, for the memory comes of a Sixth 
Avenue corner, in New York, thick-spread 
with wistaria, and of a house in Boston 
marvelously covered by a wistaria vine 
seventy years of age, and of a pergola path, 
in New York’s Central Park, enfolded and 
overlaid with wistaria in splendid masses. 

Should wistaria be decided upon, lead it 
up a string for the first year, and train it 
round and round in spirals. We began a 
vine thus a few years ago with three ten- 
drils and a piece of twine, and now there is 
an attractive and fantastic spiral, with a 
diameter, of the combined three, of some 
eight inches, twisting upward with convo- 
lutions like those of a Byzantine column. 

The trumpet-vine is one that is a glory 
when it clings to the front of a house and 
hangs its blossoms in flaming beauty. It 
is often ideally picturesque; but it is liable 
to grow with clumsiness of effect. It is, 
too, liable to die, in a hard frost, even 
though it be old and apparently estab- 
lished, and it is often difficult to start in 


to one? Do you know how good the Edison Phonograph is today, how pure 

the tone, how satisfying the reproduction? If you have one, you know. If you 
have not one, you ought to know—it’s easy to know. Somewhere near you there is an 
Edison Store. Go there and hear. Learn how inexpensive it is for a complete outfit, 
including records—and how favorable the terms. Then think of the pleasure you can 
give yourself, your family and your friends with the world’s best music, its most catchy 
songs and the monologues and dialogues of its funniest comedians. And after doing all 
this you'll buy one—you simply can’t help it. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


The Best Talent in the 
land these October 


[so you a Phonograph? How long has it been since you have critically listened 


may have an Edison Phonograph and you may have forgotten how delightful it was 

when the Records were new. The way to renew that delight is to buy the new 
Records. You would get tired of a piano, a violin, an orchestra, or a vocal quartette, 
unless it gave you new music from time to time. The Edison Phonograph is like other 
musical instruments: It will entertain you if you do not forget to keep in touch with the 
new music—the new Records. Just read over this list : 


9650 Triumph of Old Glory (Pryor) . * 4 : 5 5 
9651 There’s a Girl in the World for Every Boy and a Boy for Every Girl 
(Snyder and Cobb) . 3 : ° 5 ; F 
9652 I’m in Love with the Slide Trombone (Furth and Lamb) 
9653 Chapel in the Woods (Lange) Piano 7 ; 
9654 That’s Gratitude (Camp and Norton) Z . . 
9655 My Mother’s Bible (Tillman and Williams) Sacred Duet 
9656 Flanagan at the Vocal Teacher’s (Original Monologue) 
9657 Velvet of the Rose Waltz (Barnard) A 5 a 
9658 The Birds in Georgia Sing of Tennessee (Ball and Lamb) 
9659 Will You Be My Teddy Bear? (Hoffman and Bryan) 
9660 There’s Always Something Wrong (Cole and Johnson} 
9661 Siamese Patrol (Lincke) F F ‘ r 
9662 As Long as the World Rolls On (Ball and Graff) 
9663 Just Help Yourself (Von Tilzer and Sterling) 


Newt forget that any musical instrument will grow stale unless it has new music. You 


Edison Concert Band 


Irving Gillette 
. Ada Jones 
Albert Benzler 
F Bob Roberts 
. Anthony and Harrison 

. F Steve Porter 
Edison Symphony Orchestra 

; : Reed Miller 

. Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
Arthur Collins 
Edison Military Band 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Collins and Harlan 


9664 Meet Me, Sweet Kathleen, in Honeysuckle Time (Helf and Roden) Manuel Romain 
9665 Medley of Straight Jigs, Accordion 5 : : 4 S John Kimmble 
9666 Take Me Back to New York Town (Von Tilzer and Sterling Lilian Doreen 
9667 Snow Bird Mazurka (Wohanka) Whistling Solo ‘ Joe Belmont 
9668 In the Land of the Buffalo (Van Alstyne and Williams) : F ; Billy Murray 
9669 Esthetic Galop (Fahrbach) e ; . Edison Hungarian Orchestra 


A . Edward Meeker 
Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
. Edison Minstrels 

Edison Military Band 


9670 No, No, Positively No (Smith and Brown) ; 
9671 Chimmie and Maggie in Nickel Land (Original) 
9672 Dixie Minstrels (Original) ‘ , A ‘ 
9673 I’d Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill, Medley . 
The OCTOBER RECORDS are now on sale in every Edison store. If you 
ask for it, we will mail you THE PHONOGRAM, which not only gives the list 
above, but also tells you just what each one is like. At the same time we will 
send you our COMPLETE and our SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE in 


case you have missed some good ones in the past. 


The big hit this month is “‘ Won't You Be My Teddy Bear?” It was sung with 
great success by Anna Held in “‘ The Parisian Model.” 


We have Records for everybody, in every language. yee 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


“is too soon 
to decide 
whether 
the job is 
satisfactory 
Ofte EDLOree 
Wait ayear | = 
before you 
give the paint and the painter | 
a_ testimonial. Pure Lead | 
and Oil Paint is easily imi- 
tated in appearance, both in 
the pail and when first spread. 


It is after the sun and rain | 
have had their chance at it | 
that the shoddy in the sub- 
stitutes for lead are exposed. 

Pure White Lead, such as 
the Dutch Boy Painter stands 
for, not only spreads farther 


and looks better, but it wears | ~ 
dis- 


covered and leaves a perfect 


as no other paint yet 


surface for repainting. 


That last point 
1S sO important 
that you should 
read more about 
it. See our hand- 
some book, full of 
practical paint- 
ing suggestions. 
ree on request 
if you mention 
this magazine. 
Address Dept. P. 


LEAD COMPANY 


NATIONAL 
in whichever of the following I 
cities is nearest you; | : 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, | : 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, i : 
Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.] | | 


Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 


IS A WATERPROOFING 
PROCESS, NOT A CLOTH 


All you want to know in buying a Rain 
Coat is to be able to know one that has 
been proofed by 


a ” 
1 Cerone le. ross 


If each garment has this 4g= 
registered circular trade 
mark stamped on the 
back of the clothand this 2 
silk label sewed on the ay 
collar or elsewhere 
you will have a Rain 
Coat thatis a 


“@ Ve ee 
Rain Coat 


and which ‘Rain will neither wet nor spot.”” A 
“Cravenette’’ Rain Coat never hints of its true 
purpose when worn on other than rainy days. 

For sale by leading Clothing Stores, Haber- 
dasheries and Department Stores throughout 
the world. 


Write to Department 9 for interesting Booklet. 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


100 Fifth Ave., Cor. 15th St., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of ‘ Cravenette”’ Cloths, 
Dress Goods, etc. 


YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R. Supts. 
Expenses very low. Can earn your 
board if desired. 40-page book about 
it Free. Railroad wire in school. 


Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 


(Estab. 35 yeare.) Janesville, Wis. 
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the first place. In one spot along the base 
of a wall we planted thirty or forty sprouts, 
and all of them died. 

The scarlet runner glows on garden posts 
or about kitchen doorways, and for those 
who find its beans agreeably edible it con- 
trives the double debt to pay of both 
beauty and utility. There are old-fashioned 
folk, however, of English or Scotch deriva- 


| tion, who cannot wholly get over an ancient 


association of this scarlet vine with a 
meaning not unlike that of the old-time 
“cakes and ale.” And, fine though it is 


| for some uses, it cannot compete with the 


splendid ivies. 

It is imperative that it be kept clearly in 
mind that there are four classes of vine: 
one which, like English ivy, keeps its 
leaves green throughout the year; another 
which, like Virginia creeper, sheds its 
leaves with the coming of winter but holds 
its vine in place; a third which, like the 
scarlet runner, dies each winter even to the 
very root; an@ a fourth which, like the 
perennial pea, withers throughout its 
length when frost comes, but whose root 
remains alive. 

The perennial pea—a very prolific 
grower, with blossoms much like those of 
the genially familiar sweet pea—is often- 
times pleasing, but it is liable to a strag- 
gling awkwardness of foliage. 

The gentle, old-fashioned ‘‘matrimony,” 
a vine which may always be found growing 
about the ancient Dutch farmhouses in 
New York and New Jersey, is often of 
capable service, especially as a screen- 
vine. It develops long runners that look 
like willow twigs, and it has tiny leaves and 
purplish blossoms. 

In deciding what to plant the question of 
speedy growth is always of importance, and 
it may be that, when speed is particularly 
desired to cover some bit of ugliness, a 
scarlet runner or wild cucumber or gourd 
may be started. The gourd, by the way, is 
like Jonah’s, in that it almost grows up in 
day! The fruit of the gourd, however, is 
of such oddity as often to be grotesque; 
but to cover hastily some pile of stones say, 
or to answer some other temporary pur- 
pose, it will serve admirably. 

The wild cucumber is a vine which out- 
gourds the gourd in speed. As one is 
Jonah’s, so the other may be deemed the 
wonderful stalk of Jack the Giant Killer. 
Probably the wild cucumber comes nearer 
than anything else to being a plant whose 
growth can actually be seen! Note where 
its tendrils are, then come back in a little 
while and measure the advance! Watch 
the vine for a few days and see with what 
exquisite sensibility, with what intelli- 
gence, it is endowed; see it feel and grope 
with its slender filaments; see it lead with 
a delicate bit of green, then follow with a 
stouter and a stouter one, as a great cable 
is lifted up gradually, beginning with a 
length of string; see how it seizes upon 
every projection, and cleverly twists a 
knot about it. It is a wonderful thing to 
see all this in any climbing plant, but par- 
ticularly so in one like the wild cucumber, 
for it moves with such swiftness. Lengths 


of cord, strung in advance, are admirable to 
guide it in a desired path along a cornice or 
to make it cover the entire face of 2 wall; 
and its hanging seed-pods, from which it 
gets its name, are an attraction for weeks. 

It is often well to plant some vine of 
facile growth so that a space may be well 
covered while a better vine is slowly gath- 
ering its strength; just as skirmishers or 
cavalry are sent to hold a position till the 
slower-moving forces can arrive. 

From the first, in referring to vines or 
flowers, it is best to avoid a priggish Latin- 
ity whenever possible. Use the simple 
and attractive names. Remember that 
Shakespeare’s fancy reveled in pansies and 
rosemary and rue, that Milton wrote of 
pink and musk-rose and woodbine, that 
Scott loved the eglantine and clematis, that 
Wordsworth sang of the primrose and violet. 

When Shakespeare writes of vines he 
cognomens them familiarly. It is the ‘‘ivy 
enringing the barky fingers of the elm,” or 
the ‘‘sweet honeysuckle gently entwining,”’ 
or the ‘‘canopy of luscious woodbine.” 
He loved to call vines and flowers by these 
friendly, fragrant, charming names. 

And what a sympathy he felt for all 
these things. Not only did he joy in their 
glorious beauty, but he grieved for them 
when they shriveled and died. He was 
sorrowed by an ‘‘untimely frost’; he 
grieved for the ‘‘withered vine that droops 
his sapless branches.” 

Shakespeare loved to picture the de- 
lights of home, and, during his London 
life, thoughts of the making of a home must 
often have come to him. Eagerly, just like 
thousands of Americans of to-day, he must 
have planned the building of precisely 
what was to be the ideal house. He saw, 
first, as we ought all to see, that the char- 
acter and size of a house should primarily 
depend upon the situation and character 
of the land. ‘‘ When we mean to build we 
first survey the plot, then draw the model. 
With his clear business head he also sees 
that in the making of a home one should 
not go beyond his means. ‘‘And when we 
see the figure of a house, then must we rate 
the cost of the erection.”” Why, his expres- 
sion of it is as plain and simple as if he were 
a plain and simple American of to-day. 

He pictures feelingly the desolation of a 
half-completed house which its owner has 


been compelled from lack of means to 


abandon: 


Like one who draws the model of a house | 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half | 


through, 
Gives o’er and leaves the part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 


Closely though he tries to hide his per- 
sonality from us, it now and then is visible, 
and then we see what a friendly, kindly, 
genial, sympathetic man he is; we see how 
he loves the pleasant little things of home; 


and once, as if inadvertently, he throws out | 


an ever-memorable suggestion of what 
goes to the making of a home evening: a 
cozy room, a round table, something of 
savory tang, and a blazing sea-coal fire. 


OUR EXPATRIATES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and exerts a beneficial effect, even on those 
who grow peculiarly addicted to its use. 

Men in Europe are not ashamed to have 
no business—to be idlers, if you would 
rather phrase it that way. One can be a 
man of leisure in any part of Europe without 
necessarily being a loafer, a hobo, a sot ora 
sap-head, such as you American tread- 
millers seem to imagine. Measured by our 
standards, work may make a man, but it is 
freedom from work that makes the gentle- 
man. When he is not obliged to labor by 
the sweat of his brow he has time to indulge 
in thought, and the exercise of thinking 
produces a higher and gentler type of man 
than the one who has neither the time, the 
inclination nor the money to stop and think. 

In our riper enlightenment in Europe we 
provide a thousand different manners in 
which the man whose time is his own can 
extract the most legitimate enjoyment 
from life. Whatever his taste, he can find a 
suitable means of gratifying it, and in doing 
so he will have the company of other con- 
genial men and women similarly situated 
to himself. Unless it should be some rabid 
American tourist, traveling in Europe in 
search of things to despise, no one will ever 
criticise him for not working, when he 
knows how to idle like a gentleman. 


So much for one of life’s aspects, in which 
European countries are, fortunately, utterly 
unlike those in America. If there were no 
others, that alone would be sufficient to 
satisfy every Expatriate as to which is the 
country to live in and which to avoid. But 
there are hundreds of others, each afford- 
ing quite as radical a contrast as the one 
described. 

As I have already intimated, people in 
Europe make it a rule to mind their own 
business. America, on the other hand, isa 
nation of meddlers. On the far side of the 
Atlantic a man’s personal affairs are re- 
garded as being nobody else’s concern but 
his own. No government, or public or pri- 
vate organization, attempts to run the 
family or to regulate private morals. The 
decent man is trusted to act as his own 
mentor, and individuals do not have to live 
in glass houses to refrain from throwing 
stones. 

How different in your glorious land of 
alleged freedom! Every mother’s son of 
you seems to think he is born to be his 
brother’s keeper. This officiousness perme- 
ates all conditions. Following the illustri- 
ous example of the gentleman whom you 
have exalted to the highest post in the land 
to supervise your political destinies, rather 
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The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 
accuracy and reliability. Itis row 
in great demand in the new models. 

For those who want a remarkably 
true watch at a very reasonable 
price the right watch is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—‘‘ The Watch that’s 
made for the majority.’’ 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonder- 
fully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
ceptible to extremely fine adjust- 
ment with the micrometer regulator. 

Adjusted totemperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Hl. 


Strop . 
your razor— Wh 
Safety, Gillette, ~< 
or ordinary blade — 
with the 


Automatic Razor Sharpener 
The powerful hollow stroke of its fine-grained 
leather strop will always keep the edge smoother, 
keener than any other means can make it. 
Absolutely practical. Cannot get out of order, 
Impossible to misuse. Serves through a lifetime. 
Equally effective for Gillette and all other safety blades 
and for all types of ordinary razor. Ask the hardware 
dealer, druggist or jeweler to show you and explain The 
Keenoh. Or send us the price, $5, and we will forward 
The Keenoh to you. The strop alone would cost you 
not less than $2.00. If you do not want to keep it you 
can ship it back within thirty days at our expense, and 
your $5 will be promptly returned. 
Keenoh Sales 
Company 
Mail Order Dept. 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Every man who shaves 
should read ‘‘ The Razor's 
Edge,’’ the most interest- 
ing razor story ever told. 
Free on request. 


Strops the razor— Does not razor 
the strop. Write for agency. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ |. 


Intimate Account of the President’s 
Outdoor Life as a Naturalist 


with 
Roosevelt 


A study of the lifeandhab- 
its of the President in the 
wilds of the Yellowstone, 
at his Oyster Bay home, 
and in the woods. An un- 
usual and interesting in- 
sight into the character of 
“The Man of the Hour.” 


12 Full-page illustrations. Copyrighted by 
$l net. Postpaid, $1.10. pap, Brothers, New York | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston | 


They wear longer 


Coon Collars BRYSON 2 IN. 
are best by test. They make more “‘tnps to the 
laundry” than others because details of congtruc- 
tion that give stamina, are not slighted. = 
Bryson is a sightly collar, that fits the shirt and 
neck—has a tone and feel that satisfies. Men's 
and youths’. sizes from 12 up. Quarter sizes, too, 
Sold by bes fumishers. If not willingly supplied, 
we will mail on receipt of price. Style book free. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept.V Troy, N. Y.- 
A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of paper and 
i printing. Binding free. 
i Fail ed National Book Concern, Cash Buyers’ 
Union, Merrill & Baker, Colonial Pub. Co. 
I bought entire stock of three of these Big Bankrupt 
Book Houses and a big lot of the other. I am closing it 
out now at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


Sample Prices 


Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 38c. 
List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. 7.75 


My price $7.75. 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 

I am closing out at less than half price the fol- 
lowing complete works in half morocco bindings : 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 
ing, Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance 
of a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount 
of from 50 to 90 per cent. from regular price while 
stock lasts. 


Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 


Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 


ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy, Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F.O.B. Cincinnati, or we 
will sendtwo fullsize for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
tothe mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Automatic Pistol 
Weight only 14 ounces 


Weighs 
ten 


ounces 
less than (ee 
any other 
automatic, = 

but as powerful as the 
heaviest, clumsiest 


CLEMENT ii - 
| AUTOMATIC A 


=e 


— 


pon. Shoots 25 

calibre high power, 

smokeless cartridges. ae 
Is € shot repeater, ham- oh 

merless and absolutely safe. Always pee 
ready for instant use. Built flat and ial 


_ slender and feels almost as light as a pen 
knife in the pocket. Positively the only 
automatic that can be shot accurately as 
sights are stationary and don't move with 
the repeating action. Cleverest invention 
in modern fire arms. Price $15.00. Send 
7 for circular of full information. 


A.W. Connor Sales Company, 44 West Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
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than to play the oracle to mankind on 
every possible topic, your Federal, State 
and municipal governments are conducted 
as if their sole purpose was to meddle in 
matters that in more advanced civiliza- 
tions form no part of a government’s 
prerogatives. 

The visiting foreigner or the returning 
Expatriate no sooner sets foot on American 
soil than this national characteristic inso- 
lently obtrudes itself. On the landing dock 
you see hordes of brass-buttoned vultures 
raking their claws through the trunks of 
the newly-arrived, and, perchance, digging 
out from the under seclusion where it was 
modestly concealed the lace-zephyred gar- 
ment of some blushing woman, to be held 


| an instant aloft for vulgar eyes to grin at, 


and then piled on the Pelion of other things 
on the dirty wharf. You have already been 
asked to tell these official Paul Prys every- 
thing you have brought with you, prelim- 
inary to their doing their own nosing. 
What is this but cheeky governmental 
intrusion into private affairs, no matter 
what the idiotic pretext may be? If your 
whole nation were not meddlers by instinct 
and practice do you suppose your Govern- 
ment would dare to do such things? 


The Censor of the Scarf-Pins 


Here is a further illustration of the same 
impertinent meddlesomeness: When I last 
arrived in New York from Europe the cus- 
toms inspector examining my luggage was 
amazed to find that I possessed a dozen 
searf-pins. 

“Are you a jeweler?”’ he asked. 

“‘No, nor in any business,’’ I answered. 

Then he told me that no man had any 
need of that many scarf-pins, whereupon he 
exacted duty on seven of them. Thus, 
you see, your Government not only 
meddles itself, but confers upon its minions 
plenary authority to decide how many 
necktie ornaments should be comprised in 
the wardrobe of a well-dressed man. 

We unhappy mortals who have to come 
here occasionally are constantly made the 

rey of this national butt-in-ativeness. 
n the lands we love, where governments 
occupy themselves with the things for 
which governments are intended, we 
acquire the habit of not being officially 
molested in the thousand little things 
that make up our personal daily existence. 
But no such individual tranquillity is pos- 
sible here. If we want, for instance, to 
drink when we are thirsty and drink what 
we please, we must first find out if we have 
a legal right to obey the natural impulse. 
In some parts of this ludicrous land of the 
free we are not allowed to imbibe anything 
more stimulating than soda-water; in 
others we are permitted to drink stronger 
beverages only on certain days of the 
week. Without even consulting us as to 
our religious convictions, or our lack of 
them, we are given to understand that if 
we are not Puritans we ought to be, or, at 
least, we shall have to conduct ourselves 
on Sundays asif we were. In certain States 
the citizens are denied the permission of 
the law to exercise a preference for cigarettes 
over a pipe or cigar. The agreeable habit 
we may have acquired in Germany of 
listening to exquisite music while quaffing 
a refreshing stein of lager is considered 
sinful, and is, therefore, unlawful in some 
parts of thissaint-inventing land. The blend 
of beer and music is repressed as a pecul- 
iarly heinous crime in pious Yankeedom. 


Our Law-Mad Legislatures 


Whichever way we turn, over here, we 
foreigners and near-foreigners bump into 
one of your meddlesome, senseless laws. 
You are law-mad. Each commonwealth 
sprouts new ones while you are at dinner. 
They are furthermore weedlike, because of 
their worthlessness. Nearly every right 
and liberty that is guaranteed to the indi- 
vidual under the Constitution of European 
states is taken away from him the minute 
he sets foot in America. Three-fourths of 
your newer laws are conceived in idiocy 
and delivered still-born. 

Both in commission and omission your 
laws sin against common-sense and civili- 
zation. Generally, where you ought to 
have none you are burdened with their 
plenitude; and where wiser nations pro- 
vide wise laws you leave a big, yawning 
gap that invites unsavory crime. 

ou have a law that forbids the circula- 
tion in the mails of lottery advertisements, 
even when printed in reputable news- 
papers; yet no law forbids the postal. 
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distribution of newspapers that contain 
daily reports of the Nation’s greatest 
lottery — Wall Street. 

You have laws that prohibit the circula- 
tion in the mails of indecent literature, yet 
the filthiest literature I ever saw in type 
is carried daily by the mails in the medical 
advertisements of nearly all the news- 
papers in the country. 

Apropos of your newspapers, where you 
ought to have severe repressive laws you 
have none; none to restrict the infamous 
license of the press that violates common 
decency with the brazen effrontery of a 


woman of the streets; none to prevent a | 
newspaper from printing the vilest details | 


about a current happening; none to make 
it a prison offense for a journal to publish, 
under the heading of ‘“‘Society News,” 
servants’ tattle about ladies and young 


girls, illustrated by stolen photographs; | 


and none to prevent or punish a newspaper 
that robs an individual of an inalienable 
constitutional right, asstired to him under 
the laws of every country, even your own 
—the right to a fair trial in a court of the 
land. If you had such a restrictive law as 
this, such as prevails wherever true civili- 
zation exists, you would not witness the 
atrocious spectacle of your newspapers 
trying in their columns a person accused 
under the law, and convicting or acquitting 
him before his case is given into the jury’s 
hands. 

Besides disgusting the foreigner, the 
Expatriate and the thoughtful American, 
do these legal acts and legal laxities fulfill 
any noble purpose? 
perfervid patriot claim for them any 
measurable amount of good results? Is 
your country a model for the whole uni- 
verse? That you reek with righteousness 
in your own nostrils is no guarantee that 
your halo will not bea misfit. Ifthere is any 
nation in the world that aspires to, or enjoys, 
the record for ultra-wickedness, I will stake 
my passage-money back to Europe that it 
is only a kindergartner compared to America 
in, at least, one department of perverted 
morals—political corruption. 


No Pleasant Hypocrisy Here 


Surely these are reasons enough why we 
Expatriates would be perfectly willing to 
stay away from the United States for a 
hundred years or so at a stretch. Yet the 


facts I have adduced are far from being all | 


the objectionable features I could enumer- 
ate in’ comparison with the multitudinous 
attractions of European life. We find you 
particularly repellent because, in lieu of the 
sunny courtesy one grows accustomed to 
in most countries of Europe, as a race you 
lack absolutely the faintest glimmer of 
common politeness. 
patriots, admitting the total deficiency, 
explain it by the unique theory that polite- 
ness and sincerity are totally unmergable 
qualities, and that Americans are racially 
sincere. Then may Heaven keep the pol- 
luted wave of sincerity from washing 
against our European shores! 

As for myself—and I believe most 
Expatriates will share my views—I would 
rather pass all that remains to me of my 
mortal existence among suave and well- 
bred hypocrites than be welcomed to the 
heart’s core of an unmannerly nephew of 
Uncle Sam, even if his suspenders are ever 
a-burst with his swelling sincerity. To put 
our meaning in perfectly age words, we 
cannot stand your uncouthness. It is an 
unforgivable irritation, a perpetual shock, 
a generator of psychic nausea. In all my 
daily intercourse, I cannot escape two 
consecutive hours without being caught in 
the national maelstrom of impoliteness. 
When it is not uttered, it is tacitly implied ; 
and when it is neither uttered nor implied, 
it is written. You do not need to break 
the seal of a letter for a characteristic 
American rudeness to spring forth and 
smite you, for you can find a glaring one 
scrawled on the envelope. It bears your 
name, but has neither the ‘‘Mr.’’ before it, 
nor the ‘“‘Esq.”’ after it. In Europe we do 
not address our servants with such incivil- 
ity as that, and you would probably hunt 
all over the continent for a indeed years 
without finding a native sample of such 
ignorant coarseness. Yet I have received 
dozens, yes, scores, of envelopes addressed 
like that during my present stay in this 
land of supreme self-satisfaction. 

If you had none of the ordinary phrases 
of courtesy in your American language one 
might pity more than condemn you. But 
it would appeet as if you were nationally 
ashamed of the most rudimentary politeness, 


Will even your most | 


Some of your com- | 
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Don’t Buy a Suit Image 


All About Sutt Values 


HITE Sand can be made to 
look like Flour. 


But make this Sand Flour 
into bread, and you'll tell immediately 
when you try to eat it that it is Sand. 


A piece of Wood can be Painted to 
look like a juicy Beef steak — 


But try to eat it—then you’ll Know 
| that it’s just Wood. 


The Ability to merely make an 
Article “Look Like’’ another is there- 
fore nof enough to make it Valuable. 


The article must have more than 
Mere Appearance —it must be able to 
Do Things—to give “Service” because 
it’s “Service” that you pay for. 


Therefore, when you buy a Suit of 
Clothes— don’t congratulate yourself 
| that you have a Real Suit, because you 
| may buy an Image of a Suit — 


You see a Suit should give Wear, 
and should hold its Shape—and should 
Fit ;—in other words, should give you 
“Service’’— 


Now most Suits are Suit Images— 
they don’t give “Service.” 


—If you want a real Suit giving you 
actual Service—Fitting you perfectly 
—Wearing Properly and holding its 
Shape permanently, see that the label 
“Sincerity Clothes” is in the Coat of 
the next one you Buy. 


The very best Tailoring Skill and 
Sincere needlework are employed in 
Making “Sincerity” Suits. 


—And the Shape is permanently 
Sewn into the Fabric—not merely 
pressed in temporarily — 


Each “Sincerity” garment is thor- 
oughly and searchingly Inspected when 
made up and any Slight Alteration re- 
quired is made by the Needle under 
the supervision of the Most Knowing 
tailors in this Country— 


The “Sincerity” Label is the sign 
whereby you can tell the Real from the 
“Image.” It is a guarantee of Suit 
“Service”—it insures Style, Service 
and Satisfaction. 
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Short Stories of Men 
Who Have Won 
High Salaries 


Nothing ever written contains such dra- 
matic history of success as the stories of 
the men who, through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
have won higher places in the world. 

‘The voluntary endorsement of these men 
proves beyond any question of doubt that 
training does pay—and that the I. C. S. 
does help poorly paid men succeed. 

From Chainman to Civil Engineer, with 
an office of his own, is the happy experi- 
ence of Mr. G. A. Collins, of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Mr. Collins says: ‘‘M 
earnings have been increased nearly 1000 
percent. TheI.C.S.is certainly a won- 


derful institution.” 
Another man, Mr. Joseph Cain, once a 
mine foreman at $90.00 a month, is now 


Mine Superintendent at Searles, Ala., 
earning a salary of $225.00 a month. I.C.S. 
training did it. Mr. Cain writes: ‘‘I know 
of no other method than thel. C. S. by 
which a man can advance so quickly and 
surely.”’ 

And soit goes. Yet this is notall. These 
men do not merely advance but a step or 
two. They go on, on, on, earning more all 
the time, 

During July 351 students voluntarily re- 
ported increases in salary and position 
through the help of the I. C. S. 

The I. C. S. helps you in your spare time. 
No need to leave home or your present 
position. Lack of capital need not hinder 
you. It is immaterial where you live or 
what you do—the I. C. S. can reach you if 
you want a better position, more money, 
promotion. 

You can learn how it is done by sending 
the attached coupon to the I. C. S. No 
charge whatever for this information. 


Bea Success. Mark the Coupon To-Day. 


_—_—_ — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
| how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be- 
fore which I have marked X 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Name 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, practical, and schol- 
arly vocabulary of English, enlarged with 
25,000 NEW WORDS, the International 
contains a History of the English Lan- 
guage, Guide to Pronunciation, Diction- 
ary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the 
World, New Biographical Dictionary, Vo- 
cabulary of Scripture Names, Greek and 
Latin Names, 


3, and English Christian 
Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbrevia- 
tions, Metric System, Flags, Seals, Etc. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Hlustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK ? 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin 
Paper Editions. 1116 Pages and 1400 Illustrations. 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book’? —Free. Desk S. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Spritigfield, Mass. 
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for I notice that your classes that have 
some of the external marks of education 
studiously persist in speaking of a lady 
as a “‘woman,” while the words “‘lady” 
and ‘‘gentleman” have been thrown to the 
dogs. Before the dogs get a chance to eat 
these proud titles the latter are grabbed up 
by your humbler classes (your aristocrats of 
| to-morrow) and appropriated to their own 
| exclusive use—I say exclusive, because 
never, by any chance, is either word em- 
ployed to designate the class for which it 
was originally intended. 

I have over and over again seen adver- 
tisements in the newspapers of “ladies” 
(occasionally following the prefix ‘‘col- 
ored”’) seeking places as cooks, washer- 
women and housemaids. No wonder the 
foreigner loathes your bogus civilization, 
whose social system is all bottom-side-up. 

We Expatriates might close our eyes and 
ears to all these faults, and find extenua- 
tion in the fact that genius is ever eccentric, 
if we could discern in your race even the 
sickliest little microbe of real Bohemian- 
ism. Butitis not there. You area grossly 
and grotesquely inartistic race, almost as 
vociferously contemptuous of Art as of 
politeness. You cannot be made to see that 
individual or national ideas should be soaked 
with varnish, not coated with sandpaper. 


Our Boston Terrier Mustaches 


The language you speak would not be pure 
English, even if you could unmix it with 
that wallowing jargon of the slums, yclept 
American slang, that five out of every 
seven of your citizens gloat in. You are 
not picturesque in visage or figure, and 
your men accentuate their facial defects 
(which should be partially eclipsed with a 
hirsute veil) by either clean-shaving to 
make themselves look like barnstormers, 
or by wearing chewed-off mustaches that 
impart to their countenances the unintel- 
lectual cast of a Boston terrier. 

As for your women—well, nothing could 
be lovelier than an American-born woman 
who has spent a big part of her life abroad. 
Those who have not yet had that privilege 
should be sent to Paris to study how to 
dress, to walk, to talk and to be femininely 
attractive. 

Now, just a word or two in conclusion. 
So as not to betray by my premeditated 
impoliteness the little trace that still 
clings to me of my American upbringing, I 
should have smoothed down the splinters 
that bristle in my criticism of America and 
Americans. But if I did that I could not 
appropriately reciprocate the brutal frank- 
ness with which your race invariably 
speaks of us Expatriates. You have been 
doing it so long, and with such insistent 
malevolence, that when one of us is obliged 
to speak of or to you it is the most natural 
thing in the world that indignation should 
uncork the vials of our comment. I have, 
however, set nothing down here in malice, 
but have told you precisely what the Eng- 
lish, all Europeans and we Expatriates 
think of you and your country. 

Perhaps we may feel—I do not say we 
sometimes do not—that we owe it to our- 
selves to tell our former fellow-countrymen 
why we never want to live in America. 
That we have not done it before has been 
neither from any lack of irritating provo- 
cation nor because of any uncertainty as 
to the reasons that influence our choice. 
It has been solely because our European 
training has taught us that formal courtesy 
should never be replaced by the plain, un- 
varnished truth until patience has finally 


ceased to bea virtue. That is my situation 
to-day. 

During my present happily brief visit to 
the United States I have read dozens of 
times in your newspapers, and have heard 
twice that often in conversation, rancorous 
criticisms, barbed in pseudo-witticisms, of 
the American gentleman of enormous 
wealth who has been living for years in 
England because he could no longer toler- 
ate the crudity of the United States. 
Whenever your brilliant journalistic or 
social wags took a shot at the gentleman in 
question they used double-barreled guns, 
and invariably kept the second barrel for 
us Expatriates. The time has come, there- 
fore, my patience being exhausted, for one 
of the victims of your defamatory inso- 
lence to voice the long-repressed protest 
that animates us all, and to say our say in 
frankness. 

And, lest I be charged with unfairness in 
laying to the whole Nation a provocation 


of the few, I rise to a final word of personal 
|; explanation. If you want to satisfy yourself 


that these ungenerous attacks upon absen- 
tees issue alike from all classes of your 
population, from the lowest to the highest, 
the demonstration is easy of accomplish- 
ment. You have only, for instance, to 
watch the American newspapers, and you 
are bound to find an early recurrence. 
Well, this will establish the fact I have 
alleged in so far as it concerns the lowest 
substratum of society in America—daily 
journalism. Now, I will tell you how you 
can doubtless obtain a similar pronounce- 
ment from the highest in the land. 


The President as Bad as the Rest 


Go down to Oyster Bay or Washington, 
call upon the President, and ask him to 
let you have his unrestrained views on 
either the particular or general aspect of 
the subject. With his sedulously devel- 
oped habit of never concealing his opinions 
on any topic, the chances are fifty to one 
he will need no urging, for I happen to 
know that the question in hand is one of 
his favorite founts of inspiration. Any- 
how, if you fail to get him to talk about 
Europeanized Americans, you can, at least, 
ask him to tell you the exact date of publi- 
cation of an article anent the same matter, 
written by him when he was simply Mr. 
Roosevelt, and which, I think, appeared in 
the North American Review. Then read 
the article, and you will find the First Citi- 
zen of the Republic thinks and writes the 
same way about us that the newspapers do, 
and that his and their views are those of 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of your entire 
population. 

n all these commentaries you will find 
the same conspicuous injustice. You will 
see that no eulogium is too ardent to bid 
welcome to the foreigner who renounces his 
native land to become an American, and no 
odium too uncharitable to heap upon the 
American who prefers to spend his life in 
Europe. 

When you have tabulated the contrasting 
phrases, if you care to be fair to both sides, 
you can bring before your mind the two 
classes, and judge for yourself which is the 


higher type of civilization: the incoming | 


immigrant or the outgoing Expatriate. 

To the President, the newspapers and 
the country I beg to present, in this form, 
the compliments of my fellow-Expatriates 
and myself, together with the assurance of 
our confidence that none or all of them can 
disprove the good grounds herein exhibited 
for our choosing to be Expatriates instead 
of resident citizens of the United States. 


An Automatic Valet 


fale INGENIOUS citizen of Pennsylvania, 
having forsworn the luxury of a valet 
on the occasion of his recent marriage, has 
devised, for his own private and particular 
use, what he calls a ‘valet closet,” to keep 
his clothes in order. 

In this specially constructed closet cer- 
tain simple mechanical arrangements are 
introduced by which, when a spring is 
pressed, all of the coats come forward and 
present themselves in a row, for selection. 
A touch upon another spring causes all the 
waistcoats to advance to the front, while, 
in obedience to a third spring, all the 
pantaloons ‘‘line up.” 

This result is accomplished by suspend- 
ing the garments upon three groups of 
hangers, each group being actuated by one 
of the three springs aforesaid. To supple- 
ment the contrivance thus described, there 
is at one side of the closet a sort of endless- 
chain arrangement carrying a series of 
boot-trees in pairs. On each pair of trees 
is a pair of shoes, and the turning of a small 
crank causes the affair to revolve, bringing 
to the front the pair wanted for the day. 

Like many well-dressed men nowadays, 
this ingenious citizen has a dozen or more 
pairs of shoes, wearing them in succession 
—such a method being not only more 
comfortable, but a real economy, inas- 
much as shoes used in this manner keep 
their shape better and last a good deal 
longer. Shoes that are worn every day 
soon look shabby. 

Unfortunately, the gentleman’s wife has 
found the valet closet so attractive that 
she insists upon having one made for her 
own use. So her husband has set about 
the job, though with not a few misgivings, 
the problem presented, where so many 


_ frills and furbelows have to be taken into 


consideration, being one of far greater dif- 
ficulty, and possibly productive of contemp- 
tuous criticism on masculine ignorance. 


_ 
H# OSTRICH 


September 28,1907 
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Coffee Goodness 
Is in the Making 


The choicest blends of Coffee can be 
spoiled in the making and any Coffee 
can be made a clear, delicious, healthful 
beverage if prepared in the 


anning- 
owman 


‘““ METEOR ”’ 
Coffee Percolator 


It’s boiling the grounds that spoils Coffee. 
The Manning-Bowman method filters the 
water through the Coffee, extracting the 
flavor and leaving the tannic acid and 
bitter grounds behind. Saves One Third 
because a//the good of the Coffeeis taken out. 

At leading dealers in the urn style with alcohol 
burner or Coffee Pot Style for use on gas stove or 
range. Over 100 styles and sizes. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet, ‘* J-22."" 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden. Conn. 


ZS 


FEATHERS 


Buy from the 
Producer 


CAWSTON’S $ 
NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE 


Very interesting. Profusely illustrated. 
g” Tells about ostrich raising and the 
y/ feather industry in Southern California ; € 
Wes, shows you why we can grow and man- 
( ufacture the finest feather goods in the 
i world —We received the prize medals at 
= Paris, Buffalo, St. Lous, Omaha ; 
$49 and Portland— teaches how to buy € 
your ostrich feathers at producer's 
prices and how to have your old 
feathers made over to look 
AS, like new. Sent free. 
| Write today. 


A, CAL. 


Big Bargains 
BOOKS 


We sell books at all 
prices which cannot be 
matched anywhere. We 
have more than a million 
books in circulation in 
our Libraries, so that we 
are constantly feeding 
in thousands of new 
books at one end and taking out thousands of 
slightly used books at the other. We also buy 
NVew books in such large quantities that we can 
afford to sell our ‘‘ Overs” at remarkably low 
rices. Our Fall Catalogue, containing a full 
fist of special bargains in Fiction, Science, |} 
Address }} 


NEWEST BOOKS 
THE ATGRERT Lopes \ 


History, Travel, etc., sent on request. 


Sales Department 


TABARD INN LIBRARY 
i 1614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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|The Bashful Sheriff 
and the Little Widow 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The sheriff was boilin’. ‘‘Here, Alec,” 
he says, ‘‘is two hundred. Now, we'll go 
down to Mrs. Bridger’s again, and you 
offer her as much as she wants.”’ 

‘Offer it you’self.”’ 

“No, you do it, Alee— please. But don’t 
you tell her whose money it is.” 

“‘T won’t. Here’s where we git up The 
Ranchers’ Loan Fund.”’ 

I coaxed Bergin as far as the doorstep 
this time. Wasn’t that fine? But, say! 
Mrs. Bridger wouldn’t touch a cent of that 
money; no, ma’am. 

“Tf I was to take it as a loan,’”’ she says, 
“‘T’d have interest to pay. So I’d be worse 
off'n Iam now. And I couldn’t take it in 
no other way.” 

And it wasn’t no use fer me to tell her 
that The Ranchers’ Loan Fund _ didn’t 
want no interest. She was as set as Roger’s 
Butte. 

During the next week ’r two the sheriff 
and me dropped down to the widda’s 
frequent. I’d talk to her—’bout chicken- 
raisin’, mostly —whilst Bergin ’d play with 
the kid. One day I got him to come as jer 


Before You Roof 


house, factory, warehouse, stable, barn, shed, or 
other buildings, consider 


Paroid Roofing 


Paroid is now and has been for years, the best 
ready roofing made. 


Paroid Rust=Proof Steel Caps 
(Patented ) 
add value to any ready roofing but can be had 
only with Paroid. They are rust-proof on both 
sides and, being square, have larger binding 
surface. They will add years to roof life. 
To let you test and prove Paroid’s superiority, 
we make this 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Buy one roll of Paroid, apply it to your roof. 
If you are not then satisfied that you have the 
best, we will send you a check for the amount 


None “Just as Good” 


you paid for the roofing and cost of applying. , Don’t be a “‘ Just-as-gooder.’’ Consequently zo clothes ex- 
thedoor! But I th furth 
Send For Free Samples astheaoor! Dut i never got him no turther. re era arn cent. i ee Be Orie 
of Paroid, Rust-Proof Caps and name of our Paroid dealer. There he stuck, and d stand on the sill fer f p y q ecp aufman ve runt 
ee eee. et Sistem ns hours, lookin’ out at Willie—like a great, You, like any man, prefer to Garments can be properly ‘‘Pre- 
uildings, enclose 4 cents for postage. big scairt helpless calf b a Panes | if a SI } Ss | t J 
F. W. BI & SON, Mak ’ ’ A ° ; e your own original sell. “vu so tha 
(nerablished 7817)" +e At first the widda talked to him, pleasant ae wouldn’t let another man —T he fabric of your suit or 
60 Mill Street, East Walpole, Mass. and encouragin’. But when he just said, : : ; y SAN 
1460 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Tl. “Yas, ma’am,” and “No, ma’am,” and interpret your morals for you if overcoat Is set and made shrink- 
Se aenteee ch commie voc ang iit and Me nothin’ else, she changed. I figger (‘cause you knew it. proof in the piece before your gar- 
hace ae that a ate was Then don’t let any other man ments are cut. 
some hurt. at if he was bound up in Ty Nel ae ee See wre ll 
the boy? Didn’t he have no interest in sell you clothes to sazt your ap The Cloth Texture is so 


pearance from his point of view. carefully ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ the Ex- 

Make up your mind when you clusive Kaufman Way, that your 
see the Kaufman Trade-Mark Overcoat, or Coat, or Vest, or 
Guarantee Label that it means Trousers, cannot shrink, or 


her? It hurt her all the worse, mebbe, 
’cause I was there, and seen how he acted. 
’Fore long, she begun to git plumb outen 
patience with him. And one day, when he 


1 was standin’ gazin’ out, she flew up. 
Make Shaving “George Perit she says, oe door is that ai pucker, or bag on you after you 
a delight by using somethin’ else ’cept a place to scratch you’ — Several Million Dollars are start to wear them. 
back on.” And she shut it—him outside, paid each year by satisfied Rain — or perspiration or the 


plumb squshed! 

Wal, I’d did my best—and fell down. 
But right here is where somethin’ better’n 
just good luck seemed to take a-holt of 
things. In the first place, considerin’ what 
come of it, it shore was fortunate that Pedro 
Garcia, one of them trashy section-gang 
cholos, was just a-passin’ the house as she 
done that. He heerd the slam. He seen 
the look on Bergin’sface,too. And he fixed 
up what was the matter in that crazy haid 
of hisn. 

In the second place, the very neat day, 
blamed if Curry didn’t hunt Bergin up. 
“‘Sheriff,’’ he begun, ‘‘I ain’t been able to 
collect what’s due me from Mrs. Bridger. 
She ain’t doin’ nothin’ with the property, 
neither. So I call on you to put her off.”’ 
And he helt out a paper. 

Put her off! Say! You oughta seen 
Bergin’s face! 

“Curry,” he says, ‘‘in Oklahomy a dis- 

ossess notice agin a widda ain’t worth the 
ink it’s drawed with.” 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 


Toilet Water 


after the shave. 


Kauiman 
“Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments 


wearers for Kaufman ‘‘ Pre-Shrunk” ordinary _style-damaging influences of 
Garments. ; changeable weather simply can’t 

—That thousands and thousands take the peymanent style out of your 
of young men and business men de- Garments 1 they are made by the 


Apply a few drops before drying 
the face ; note the refreshing fra- 
grance and feeling of COMFORT 
that results. 


If you shave yourself, get a bottle 
of this delightful preparation today. 


If the barber shaves you, he will 
give you an application after shaving 
—all GOOD barbers do. 


Accept no substitute. 
Send for liberal sample, enclosing 
to cents (for postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 102, ED. PINAUD BLDG., New York SAIN bab ot A ; CHL 
\. eae Bint ie eo, a via Hype ena You ce atte mand Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk’? Gar- Kaufmans. 
fs *"ED. PINAUDS Eau de Quinine. eee as reas ap ase: Mee Me ments each season because they have And the only way to be sure that 
: other folks that le ; proved that you are getting the greatest long-last- 
Oh, will they?’ answers the sheriff, RN Feet ceeicton Cunt leois ave ing value in the clothes you buy is to 
seemae 4 S c - 


quiet. But I seen a fightin’ look in his eye. 
The next thing, them cholos in the 
section-gang ’d heerd what Bergin was 


look in every suit or overcoat you do 
buy and find the Kaufman Guarantee 
Label shown above. 


_LEARN=MAIL 
BEA 


an equal style-holding permanence 
for the same reasonable prices. 


ordered to do. And, like a bunch of idjits, Remember that there caz be xo Kaufman Dealers will be glad to 
’stead of gittin’ down on Curry, who was “substitute”? for or ‘‘just as good”’ — show you the Kaufman Trade-Mark. 
responsible, they begun makin’ all kinds of kind of clothes as Kaufman ‘‘Pre- Others cannot. 

brags ’bout what they’d do when next they Shrunk’? Garments. Why pay higher prices for other 


seen the sheriff. And.it looked to me like 
gun-play was a-comin’. 

But not just yet. For the reason that 
theysheritiaaethout. sayin le as. s 1 
“No” to nobody, all of a suddent dis- 
appeared. 

I was as much in the dark as the rest of 
the bunch, till, one ev’nin’, the section-boss 
called me to one side and said he had some- 
= thin’ to tell me. Could I keep a secret, he 

S cm: ’ ie? 
for practitioners exceeds the supply. Ee ast “ber my heart, t die? os Wal, 
= Wefit you to pass the C.P. A. Examination then—what d you think it was? —the shertjj 
and equip you for practice anywhere. This B= | was camped right back of the widda’s—on 
school is recognized as the standard. Our R ’s Butte! 
= instruction is individual— No classes. Bag $ DU Ae a ; 
= Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical Pardner,” I says, “don’t you cheep that 
Accounting, Aneiee, Commercial Lem —.aleo to another soul. _Bergin is up there to keep 
Hundreds of ——— students now enjoying Curry from puttin the widda out.”’ 
Write to-day to ‘Dept. N, mentioning subject The section-boss begun to haw-haw. 
that interests you. “Tt’d take a hull regiment of soldiers to 
OF a AE Salon ta put the widda out,” he says—“with them 
‘ greasers of mine so clost. 
1 go down that way, on a kinda 
scout,’’ I says, and started off. When I 
got clost to the widda’s—oh, ’bout as far as 


Because the Kaufmans control their clothes when Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk” 
Exclusive “ Pre-Shrinking”’ Process, Garments at $12. to $30. give you 
and do not allow any other manu- the same long-lasting wear and style 
facturers to use it. permanence ? 


Our prices range from $12. to $30. 
Most people can be suited in Kauf- 
man “ Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments at 


$15. to $18. 


Ask Kaufman Dealers for the new Kaufman Fall and Winter Style Book. 
— Shows you accurate illustrations and gives you careful descriptions of the 
very latest fashions in suits and overcoats that will best suit your appearance. 
— Is most interesting and instructive to read. 
— On ‘‘Pre-Shrunk”’ advantages. 
— Or, write Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago. 
— No stamps necessary. — Just write. 


$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 
The only profession in which the demand 


27-29 East 22d Street 
New York. 
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You Can Make 


TOAST 


on a Gas Range — Gasoline 
or Oil Stove better than it can 
be made on a coal stove if you use 


The Vulcan Toaster. 


It is so easy to operate. 
the flame; 
heat; put on the bread, and in two minutes four 
slices are ready to serve. 

And oh, such toast as itis! Beautifully browned; 
not acharred spot, The outside crisp and snappy, 
while the inside is soft, and as sweet as a nut. 
Why even the dyspeptic, who hesitates at every 
mouthful, would make a meal on this toast. 

But You Must Have 


THE VULCAN 


TPlace the Vulcan over 
wait thirty seconds for the Toaster to 


to make this kind of toast, 

There are a number of imitations on sale. More 
profit in them for the dealer; but, don’t buy them. 
They don’t toast the bread; they burn it. Besides, 
owing to their inferior construction they permit 
the flame from the burner to come in direct contact 
with the bread, and the finished toast has a dis- 
agreeable taste. ‘his cannot happen if you use the 
Vulcan. Its construction fositively prevents this. 

When you buy a toaster ask for the Vulean by 
name, Seethat it has that narrow strip of unper- 
forated metal pointed to by the hand in the illus- 
tration. Also see that the name “VULCAN?” is 


on the top of the toaster. 

Your dealer will sell you a Vulcan. 

If he has none in stock, and will not get you 
one, write us, enclosing 50 cents, and we will send 
you a toaster by express, charges prepaid, any- 
wherein the U. S. 

OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


Buy of us or of your dealer. Try the Vulcan 
Toaster for ten Gays. If youare not entirely satis- 
fied at the end of that time, write us and we will 
gladly refund the amount you paid for the toaster, 


Our Booklet on Toast is Yours for the Asking. 


WM. M. CRANE COMPANY, 
1130 Broadway, New York 
Largest Manufacturers 
of Gas Appliances in the World 


ilwnait Adder 


Price One Dollar 


JUST THE 
SIZE OF 
YOUR 
POCKET 
BOOK 


A Practical Pocket Adder that saves tedious memorandum 
work, and is used to great advantage many times during 
the day. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Made of very durable 
material, is inclosed in neat leather case with full instructions. 
Has no mechanism and is operated with the point of a pen 
or pencil. Nothing like it on the market. Used for totaling 
miscellaneous items from books or bills, cross adding, trial 
balances,’checking, etc. Savesall brain work in adding, and is 
practical, simple, compact andcheap. Capacity, §$9,999,999.99. 


DILWORTH ADDER CO. 
1215 Fulton Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Smooth points — finely ground; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and slitting —that’s the Spen- 
cerian Pen in a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, 
apento “fit” yourhand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varieties sent 
on receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


THE SATURDAY 


' from here to that hitchin’-post yonder—I 
| seen a crowd of women and kids lookin’ at 
somethin’ behind the house. I walked up 
and stretched my neck. And there in that 
tie-pen was a’ even dozen of new little pigs! 

“Wal, ma’am,” I says, “‘this is good 
luck!” 

“Good luck?” repeats the widda. ‘I 
reckon it’s somethin’ more’n just good 
luck.” (Them’s exac’ly her words—‘‘some- 
thin’*more’n just good luck.’’) 

“T can almost see them pigs grow,” she 
continued, ‘“‘and I’m right fond of ’em 
a’ready. I—I hope nothin’ bad’ll happen 
to ’em. I’m a little nervous, though. 
’Cause—have you noticed, Mister Lloyd, 
they’s just thirteen pigs in that pen?” 

“Oh, thirteen ain’t never hurt nobody in 
Oklahomy,’”’ I says. And I whistled and 
knocked on wood. 

““Anyhow, I’m happy,” she goes on. 
“I’m better fixed than I been fer a coon’s 
age.” 

a The eatin’-house’ll buy ev’ry one of 
these pigs at a good price,’’ I says, leanin’ 
on the pen till I was well-nigh broke in 
two; “‘they bein’ pen-fed, and not just 
common razorbacks. That’ll mean fifty 
dollars—mebbe more. Why, it’s like 
findin’ it!” 

“These and the chickens,” she says, 
“ll pay that balance, and’’—her voice 
broke, kinda, and she looked over to where 
pore little Willie was tryin’ to play injine 
all by hisself—‘‘’thout the help of no man.” 

I looked up at the Butte. Was that 
black speck the sheriff? And wasn’t his 
heart a-bustin’ fer her? Wal, it shore was 
a fool sittywation! 

“The section-hands is turrible tickled 
bout these pigs,’ continues Mrs. Bridger. 
“They come over this mornin’ to see how 
the family was doin’, and they named the 
hull litter, beginnin’ with Carmelita and 
endin’ with Polky Dot.” 

You couldn’t ’a’ blamed nobody fer bein’ 
proud of them little pigs. They was 
smarter’n the dickens, playin’ ’round, and 
kickin’ up they heels, and squee-ce-eelin’. 
All black and white they was, too, and 
favored they maw strong. Ev’ry blamed 
one had a pink snoot and a kink in its tail, 
and reg’lar rolly buckshot eyes. And fat! 
— say. no josh, them little pigs was so fat 
they had double chins—just one chin right 
after another, from they noses plumb 


| back to they hind laigs! 


But you never can gamble on tomorra. 


| And the widda, countin’ as she did on them 


pigs, had to find that out. A-course, if 
she’d been a’ Irish lady, she’d ’a’ just 
nater’lly took to ownin’ a bunch of hogs, 
and she'd ’a’ likely penned ’em closter 
to the house. Then nothin’ would ’a’ 
happened. Again, mebbe it would—if the 
hull thing was accidentally a-purpose. 
And I reckon that shore was the truth of it. 

It was the mornin’ of the Fourth of July. 


(That was why I was up ’fore daylight.) 
I was in the bunk-house, pullin’ on my 
coat, when, all of a suddent, right over 
Roger’s Butte, somethin’ popped. Here, 
acrosst the sky, went a red ball big, and as 
bright as if it was on fire. As it come into 
sight, it had a tail of light a-hangin’ to it. 
It dropped at the foot of the Butte. 

First off, I says, ‘‘Celebratin’.”” Next I 
says, “‘Curry!’’—and streaked fer the 
widda’s. of 

Fore I was half-way I heerd hollerin’ — 
the scairt hollerin’ of women and kids. 
Then I heerd the grumble of men’s voices. 
I yelled myself, hopin’ some of the boys’d 
hear me, and foller. ‘Help! Help!” I 
let out at the top of my lungs, and brung 
up in Mrs. Bridger’s yard. 

It was just comin’ day, and I could see 
that section-gang all collected t’gether, 
some with picks, and the rest with heavy 
track tools. All the greaser women was 
there, too, howlin’ like a pack of coyotees, 
whilst Mrs. Bridger had the kid in her 
arms, and her face hid in his little dress. 

““What’s the matter?” I screeched—had 
t’ screech t’ git heerd. 

The cholos turned towards me. (Say! 
you talk ’bout mean faces!) ‘‘Diablo!”’ 
they says, shakin’ them track tools. 

Wal, it shore looked as if the Ole Harry’d 
done it! ’Cause, right where the pig-pen 
used to was, I could see the top of a 
grea-a-at, whoppin’ rock, half in and half 
outen theground, and smokin’-hot. Pretty 
nigh as big as a box-car, it was. Wal, as 
big as a wagon, anyhow. But neither hide 
’r hair of them pigs! 

I walked ’round that stone. ‘My 
friend,’’ I says to the section-boss, ‘the 
maw-pig made just thirteen. It’s a propo- 
sition you kain’t beat.” 


EVENING POST 


Them cholos was all quiet now, and 
actin’ as keerful as if that rock was dyna- 
mite. Queer and shivery, they was, ’bout 
it, and it kinda give me the creeps... 

Next, they begun pointin’ up to the top 
of the Butte! 

I seen what was comin’. So I used my 
haid—quick, so’s to stave off trouble. 
“‘Mebbe, boys,” I says, lookin’ the ground 
over some more—‘‘mebbe they was a 
cyclone last night to the north of here, 
and this blowed in from Kansas.” 

The section-boss walked ’round, studyin’. 
“T’m from Missoury,” he says, ‘“‘and it 
strikes me that this rock looks kinda 
familiar, like it was part iron. Now, 
mebbe they’s been a thunderin’ big ex- 
plosion in the Ozark Mountains. But, 
Mrs. Bridger, as a native son of the ole 
State, I don’t want to advise you to sue 
fer da y 

I heerd the cholos smackin’ they lips. 
I looked where they was lookin’, and here, 
a-comin’ lickety-split, was the sheriff! 

That section-boss was as good-natured a 
feller as ever lived, and never liked t’ 
think bad of no man. But the minit he 
seen Bergin racin’ down offen that Butte 
he believed like the cholos did. He turned 
t’ me. ‘‘By George!’’ he says—just like 
that. 

Wal, sir, that ‘‘By George” done it. 
Soon as the Mexicans heerd him speak out 
what they thought, they set up a Comanche 
yell, and with the whites of they eyes 
showin’ like a nigger’s, they made towards 
the sheriff on the dead run. 

He kept a-comin’. (Out-and-out fool 
grit, J call it. Most men, seein’ a passel of 
locoed greasers makin’ towards ’em with 
pickaxes, would ’a’ turned and run, figger- 
in’ that leg-bail was good ’nough fer them.) 

A second, and the Mexicans ’d made a 
surround. He pulled his gun. They jerked 
it outen his hand. He throwed ’em off. 

I drawed my weapon. 

Just then—‘‘Oh, Sheriff! Sheriff!” (It 
ee the widda, one hand helt out towards 

im.) 

A great idear come to me then. I put 
my best friend back into my pocket. ‘I 
won't interfere fer a while yet,’ I says to 
myself. ‘‘Mebbe this is where they’ll be a 
show-down.”’ 

“Alec,” says 
matter?” 

I fit my way to him. ‘They think you 
throwed this rock here,” I answers. 

“The low-down, ornery, lay-in-the-sun- 
and-snooze good-fer-nothin’s is likely t’ 
think ’most any ole thing,’ he says. 
‘Pedro, let go my arm.” 

Just then one of the’ cholos come 
runnin’ up with a rope! 

The section-boss seen things was gittin’ 
pretty serious. He begun to rastle with 
the feller that had the rope. Next, all the 
women and kids set up another howlin’, 
Mrs. Bridger cryin’ the worst. But I 
wasn’t ready to play my last card. I 
stepped out in front of the gang and helt 
up my hand. 

“Boys!” I says—‘‘ Boys! Go slow. 
Give the man a chanst t’ talk. Why, this 
rock ain’t like the rocks on the Butte.”’ 

“You blamedidjits!”’ yells Bergin. ‘‘Use 
you’ haids! How could J ’a’ hefted the 
darned thing?” 

(This 


Bergin, ‘‘what’s the 


“Oh, he couldn’t ’a’ done it!” 
from the widda, mind y’!—hands t’gether, 
and comin’ clost.) 

“Thank y’ little woman,” says the 
sheriff, 

(Say! that was better.) 

But the cholos wasn’t foolin’ — they 
was in dead earnest. Next minit, part of 
“em grabbed Bergin, got that rope ’round 
him, and begun draggin’ him towards a 
telegraft pole. 

I was some scairt, but I knowed ’nough 
to hole back a while more. 

‘Oh, boys,’’ pleaded the widda, droppin’ 
Willie and runnin’ ’longside, ‘‘don’t hurt 
him; don’t. What does the pigs matter?” 

“Tl discharge ev’ry one of you,” says 
the section-boss. 

“Boys,” I begun again, “why should 
this gent want to harm this lady? Why, J 
can tell you 2 

Pedro Garcia stuck his black fist into 
my face. ‘‘He lof her,’’ he says, ‘‘and she 
say no. So he iss revenge hisself.” (Say! 
the grammar they use is plumb fierce.) 

“He iss revenge hisself!”’ yells the rest 
of the bunch. Then they all looked at the 
widda. 

“Boys,” she sobs, “I ain’t never refused 
him. Fer a good reason—he ain’t never 
ast me.” 

(The cholos, they just growled.) 
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“Rugs of Distinction”’ 


Made in all sizes—from 
small mat rugs up to large 
12x18-foot rugs for library, 
dining room or parlor. 

Their rich Oriental color 
effects, non-fading patterns, 
and superb, two-sided, wear- 
resisting quality cannot be 
duplicated in other rugs at 
double the price. 


$1.50 to $27. 


The only low-priced 
high-grade rugs. 


Sold ‘by leading dealers throughout 
the United States. If no dealer near 
you sells ‘‘Kashmirs’’ and ‘‘Bengals,"’ 
write us, and we will see your wants 
supplied. Write, anyhow, for hand- 
some free catalogué showing these 
rugs in their real colors. 


Look for the tiger trade-mark 
on the tag. 
Fries-Harley Company 
711 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 
|) Makers of rugs exclusively. 


Bank by Mail 


Depositors of The Cleveland Trust 
Company have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are dealing with a bank 
of established reputation whose re- 
sponsibility is measured by 


Capital and Surplus of $5,000,000.00 
Resources $30,000,000.00 


4% Interest 


is allowed on savings deposits of a 
dollar or more. a 

Send for our free booklet ‘‘A” giving 
full particulars of our Banking by Mail 
system and other valuable information, 


Che 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
72,000 Depositors 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


to the customer. 
| Nernst Light is electric light at the 


Write to us for booklet No. 12, ‘‘ Store Lighting.’” F' 
( NERNST LAMP CO., Pittsburg, Pa. J 


Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


in the largest and finest dry goods store n 
in the world, because they find t ) : 


NERNST LIGHT 


best from every point of view. It has j 
daylight color value, is most economical, q 
most reliable, most flexible, most pleasing 


cost of gas. Your lighting company will 
furnish the lamps. 


EDDING “wena 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 


stationery. Write for samples. 


+ 


ew York City Fashions 
$12.50 to $25.00 


Suit or Overcoat 
Made to Your Measure. 


Style Book and Samples sent 
Free, And, we Guarantee to Fit 
te Perfectly or Refund Your 

oney without any Argument, 


—If you only knew how ac- 
curately we can fit you and 
the number of big round 
dollars we can save you. 


. 


— If we could only point out 
to you in print the difference be- 
tween the garments we make to 
your order (New York City Styles) 
against other styles obtainable 
elsewhere. 


— If we could fully explain the dif- 
ference in theskill of the Tailoring 
—the difference in the Dash of 
Style and Grace of the Fit and the 
difference in Quality and in Self- 
Satisfaction too 


You would write at once for our 
' Handsome Style Book and Samples of the fabrics 
from which to select, for ‘‘ Seeing is Believing.” 


ie prepay the Express Charges to any part of 
e United States, to your home, which means a 

big saving to you. 

Just write a postal today and you will receive by return mail 


FR E E Our Style Catalog, Samples and 
Complete Self-Measurement Outfit. 

: THE NEW YORK TAILORS 

€729 to 731 Broadway New York City 


The Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World. 
No Agents. 


Est. 16 Years. No Branches. 


| SHAVING! 


will satisfy com- 
| pletely when other 


shaving soaps sat- 
/ isfy in part. 


} Send 4 cts. in stamps and we 


\ send you a trial stick in 
nickeled box. Enough for a 
) month’s shaving. 


i) 
| Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 
\ 55 John Street, New York City. 


The Safest Fun 


Is afforded the boy or girl by the 
‘*Trish Mail’’ because it is built so 
low it doesn’t upset. Yet it is geared 
ae for all the speed they want. It 
> gives the youngsters real 
a health-building exercise. 
Endorsed by physicians. 


“The Irish Mail’’ 
The popular car forchildren— 
> the one everybody knows— 
Patented has the name in large letters 
Write today for (° Z on the seat and is guaranteed 
Illustrated Catalog. bythe maker. Get the genuine. 

-Standard Mfg. Co., 547 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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[Teach Sign Painting 


ow Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
ction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
) Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
\ Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 

: dest and Largest School of its Kind.’* 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Positively trim, stylish, straight- 
me effect with our Pneumatic 
orms. Sent on Approval. Un- 
cen, unfelt, inexpensive, durable. 
}’A marvelous invention."’ Also, 
jrithout charge, exercises to give 
€, force, action to the legs. 
proofs and chart sent free 
plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO. 
Jept. 30 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“What ?”’ I ast, turnin’ on Bergin like 
Iwas hoppin’. ‘‘Youlove her, and yet you 
ain’t never ast her to marry you? Wal, 
zor blamed bottle of ketchup, you oughta 

ie!”’ 

“How could I ast her?’ begun the 
sheriff. ‘‘She plumb hates the sight of me.” 

“T don’t! I don’t!” sobs the widda. 
“Mister Lloyd knows that ain’t so. 
Willie and me, we—we Ay 

““Y’see ?”? J turned to the Mexicans. 
“He loves her; she loves him. We're 
goin’ to have a weddin’, not a hangin’.”’ 

“The stone—he iss revenge,’ says 
Pedro. 

“The stone,’ I answers, ‘‘come outen 
the sky. It’s a mete’rite.”’ 

“T felt it hit!’’ cried the widda. 

Wal, you couldn’t expect a Mexican t’ 
swaller that. So we’d no more’n got the 
words outen our mouths when they begun 
to dance ’round Bergin agin with the 
halter. 

Wal, how do you think it come out? 

Mebbe you. figger that Mrs. Bridger 
drawed a knife and sa—a—aved him, ’r I 
pulled my gun and stood there tellin’ ’em 
they’d only hang the sheriff over my dead 
body. But that ain’t the way it happened. 
No, ma’am. This is how: 

Round the bend from towards Albu- 
querque come the pay-car. Now, the pay- 
car, she stopped just one minit fer ev’ry 
section-hand, and them section-hands was 
compelled to git into line, and be quick 
*bout it, ’r not git they money. So they 
didn’t have no spare time. They let go of 
Bergin and run—the section-boss leadin’. 

The sheriff, he slung the rope to one 
side—and the widda goes into his arms. 
“Little woman,” he says, lookin’ down at 
her, ‘‘I’11—I’ll be a good father to the boy.” 
Then he kissed her. 

Wal, that’s ’bout all you could reas’n- 
ably expect from Bergin. 

Next thing, he borryed my gun and just 
kinda happened over towards the pay-car. 
And when a cholo got his time and left the 
line, he showed him the way he was to go. 
And you bet he minded. 

A big 


Wal, things come out fine. 
museum in Noo York bought that rock. 
(If you don’t believe it, just go to that 
museum, and you'll see it a-settin’ out in 
front—big as life.) A-course, Mrs. Bridger 
got a nice little pile of money fer it, and 
paid Curry the balance she owed him. 
Then the sheriff got Mrs. Bridger! 

And the bunch that didn’t git her? 
Wal, the bunch that didn’t git her just 
nater’lly got left! 


The Postal-Card Craze 


lee years ago souvenir or picture 
postal cards were on sale in about one 
hundred stores and shops in the United 
States. To-day they may be had in eighty 
thousand different places. What was orig- 
inally a fad has become a great business. 

The picture postal card flourished for 
years on the Continent. Every small town 
or inn had a pretty souvenir of this kind, 
while, in the big cities, every place of inter- 
est was reproduced on a postal. Then the 
idea struck the United States. The Eastern 
cities took it up. Now it has spread to 
almost every village. 

Some idea of the extent of the business 
may be gained when it is stated that a man 
who has a booth at a seaside resort near 
New York sells forty-five dollars’ worth of 
postal cards a day. It is estimated that 
as much as two hundred thousand dollars 
a day is spent for picture postal cards in 
the United States. 

So large is the number of picture postal 
cards passing through the mails every day 
that special regulations have been adopted 
for them. It was only recently that per- 
mission was given to write a message on 
the address side. It is interesting to add 
in this connection that the official esti- 
mate of the number of souvenir postal 
cards passing through the British post- 
offices last year was five hundred million. 
The value placed on these cards was esti- 
mated at five million dollars. The revenue 
to the various governments from postage 
on souvenir cards approximates millions. 

So widespread is the interest in these 
cards that what is called a postal-card 
congress is held every year at Leipzig, 
Germany. Like the stamp collectors, the 
card faddists have a paper. The sale of 
specially-made albums for souvenir postal 
cards has become something of an industry, 
too. People trade postals as they trade 
stamps and rare coins. 
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Mallory Cravenette Hats appeal to men who dress well. 
Mallory Cravenette Hats are kept more strictly up-to-date in style 
They have qualities of material and workmanship found 


are stylish. 
than any other make. 
only in the highest priced hats. 


They 


Of all hats made, they alone have the added ‘‘stay-new’”’ quality which comes 


from the famous cravenetting process. 
only hats that are rain-proof and sun-proof. 
You don’t have to pay extra for this insurance against all sorts of weather. 


spot. 


This makes Mallory Cravenette Hats the 


They will not lose their shape er 


Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by all first class dealers. 


We send free a beautiful Booklet of Hat Styles for 1907 
Address Department S. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 


13 Astor Place, Corner Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 


It’sa good move to wear 
Brightons. If you want to 


know howmuch comfort can “,," 
be obtained for a quarter geta 
pair from your furnisher today. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
Makers of 


Send for Our New Free Catalogue No. 25, which illustrates the different grades and finishes, from solid oak to 
solid mahogany, and offers many suggestions for building up the home or office library. 


THE Z. J. LUNDSTROM MEG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. (Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets.) 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
solid bookcases. They grow with your 
library — fit any space, and promote mors 
comlort 11 the home than any other piece 
of furniture, 


Section $ 1 00 pwarda 


Freight Paid 


Made in our own factory, under our own 
patents, and shipped direct to the home or 


“= On Approval 


The artistic appearance, solidity of con- 


struction, and practical features of this 
case have appealed to thousands of promi- 
nent users who have universally pro- 


nounced it 


THE BEST 


Patented flat clasp; pure 
silk web; metal parts are 
heavy nickel-plated brass. 


heii ; 2 . 
«* Atyour dealer's orsent postpaid 


upon receipt of price. Geta pair on. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Pioneer Suspenders 


Dull Velvet 
Calf, But- 
ton Boot. 
Neat Swing 
Narrow Toe. In 
either Button, Lace 
or Blucher Patterns. 


Style—Shape—Service and 
Comfort are built into each 
Florsheim Shoe. The best 
and most expensive mate- 
rials—the most Scientific 


Workmen are employed— 
that’s why the Florsheim is 


a good Shoe. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.”’ 
Send forit. Most styles sell for $5 and $6. 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


The Famous 
Turco=-American 


GLASS PIPE 


is the ideal combination of the Oriental Narghile with- 
out its clumsiness, and the ever-ready Occidental pipe 
without its injurious effects on the health of the smoker. 
Through its clear non-breakable glass bowl you can 
see every wreath of smoke, in itself the greatest de- 
light to the fastidious pipe smoker. The nicotine is 
segregated absolutely in the bottom of the bowl. 
Thus the TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE assures a 
delightfully dry, cool, clean smoke. No biting the 
tongue, no wet tobacco remnants to throw away 
as every bit of tobacco in the pipe is consumed to 
a clear white ash. 
, and you will be so attached to 
t part with it for many times its 
COSEL EE tively satisfactory in every respect, 
return it and we will send back your MONEY. 
Straight or Curved Stems. $1.50 postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Foreign countries add postage. Booklet Free. 
Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 
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Moving Picture Machines 


ae STEREOPTICONS You Can Make BIG 
Aele 


MONEY Entertain- 
Ca — = 
(eake 


ing the Public. 

Nothing affords better 
Opportunities for men 
with small capital 


Westart you, furnish- 


»\ ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions ata surprisingly 
low cost 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Si hools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago. 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS RETURNED 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Rescue of 
Theophilus Newbegin 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“That is not what you are for,’”’ he said 
quietly. 

“T must! I must!” she repeated. ‘Oh, 
I should like to go with you, but I can’t!” 

“But think of yourself,”’ he cried harshly. 
“Your uncle and aunt can die if they 
choose, but they’ve no right to let you 
die, too, just out of loyalty to them. It’s 
eruel and wrong. It makes me sick to 
think of you penned up here in this nasty, 
yellow place, all these years, when you 
ought to have been going to school, and 
riding, and sailing, and playing tennis, and 


| having a good time.”’ 


““Oh!”’ she protested. 

“No, hear me out!” he insisted. ‘And 
having a good time! You can serve God 
and yet be happy, can’t you? And your 
place isn’t here, in the midst of cholera and 
famine and malaria. It’s different with 
people who have lived their lives; but with 


| you—so young and fresh and pretty!” 


“Oh!” she cried joyfully. ‘Do you 
think I am pretty? I’m so glad!” 
“Do I?” he replied hotly. ‘Too pretty 


| to be allowed to go wandering around these 


crooked Chinese streets ” He checked 


| himself. ‘‘I say, it’sashame! And now to 


stay here, after all, to be butchered!”’ He 
jumped to his feet and ground his teeth. 

She gazed at him, startled, and said re- 
proachfully: 

“T don’t think it is right for you to say 
things like that. ‘Whoso loseth his life for 
My sake shall find it.’ Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

He made no reply, realizing the hope- 
lessness of his position. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘let us go back.” 

She was afraid she had offended him, but 
was too timid to do more than to take his 
hand and let him lead her gently down the 
winding stairs. 

At the gate of the temple they found the 
crowd augmented by several hundred per- 
sons, who closed in behind and marched 
along to the compound. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newbegin were waiting on 
the veranda; the boy was by no means 
unrelieved to have the company of his 


| escort for the rest of their walk, and the 
| party made good time to the Dirigo. The 


Bund was alive with spectators, and so was 
There were 
Chinese everywhere. On the beach, on 
rafts, in sampans, swimming in the water 
—all around, wherever you looked, there 
were a dozen yellow faces—waiting—wait- 
ing forsomething. Even in the broil of that 
inland sun the chills crept up the boy’s spine. 

The Reverend Theophilus and his wife 
were much pleased with the gunboat, and 
sat in the cabin in the draft of the two 
electric fans, sipping lemonade, while the 
boy showed the girl over the Dirigo. He 
had made one last passionate appeal to the 
missionary and his wife, who had again 
flatly refused to leave the city. Margaret 
had likewise reasserted her determination 
not to desertthem. The boy was in despair. 
He was showing the girl his little state- 
room with its tiny bookcase and pictures, 
and she had paused fascinated before 
one which showed a group of young 
people gathered on a smooth lawn, with 
tennis racquets in their hands. All were 
smiling or laughing. Margaret could not 
tear herself away from it. 

‘‘How happy they look!”’ she whispered. 
‘“How fresh and clean and cool everything 
is! What are those things in their hands?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“The round things that look like nets,” 
she explained. 

The boy gasped. 

“Tennis racquets? Do you mean to say 
you’ve never seen a tennis racquet?” 

“TI don’t think so.’’ She hesitated. 
‘“Perhaps ever so long ago—when I was a 
little girl. But I’ve forgotten.” 

The boy’s anger flamed to a white heat 
as he glanced out through the stateroom 
door to where the Reverend Theophilus 
and wife sat stolidly luxuriating in the arti- 
ficial draft. 

‘‘When I was a child we lived for a while 
in Shanghai. My father’s ship was there,”’ 
she added. 

“Your father in the Navy?” cried the 
boy eagerly. ‘‘What was his name?” 

“Wellington,”’ she answered. ‘‘He was 
a commander. He died at Hongkong ten 
years ago.” 


September 28, 1907 
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What It Does ‘— 


It writes your bills with double the speed of the pen. 


It writes bill and charge sheet at one writing—no more need for 
separate charge entries. 


: : SF : : 
It writes, at the same time, any additional charge or order copies that 
your system may require. 


: . § 
It adapts itself perfectly to your system or the needs of any business. 


It improves system, insures against errors—makes short cuts which 
were impossible under former methods. : 


It extends the field of the typewriter to form and tabular work of 
every kind and description, and always with an immense saving of time, 
labor, and expense. 


Send for our illustrated booklet on the REMINGTON BILLING TYPEWRITER 
Remington Typewriter Company New York and Everywhere 
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My razor, the “Gillette,” is made as fine as my | 
watch and will last a lifetime. Some people who 
do not own a “Gillette” think $5.00 is too much to ; 
pay for it. Some people might likewise think agy 
dollar watch just as good asa hundred dollar watch. : 

There is just as much difference between the Gillette Razor 
and other so-called Safety Razors as between a dollar and a | 
hundred dollar watch. 

In making the Gillette Razor with its keen, wafer-like double- 
edged blades, over 150 mechanical operations are necessary to put it 
into a finished condition. 

The “Gillette” is as accurately made as a watch; it is machine- 
milled and finished in the same way. This cannot be said of any 
other razor in the world. 

Now a word to the wise! Get 

a cheap razor and it will do poor 
work, or no work at all; whereas, 
the “Gillette” will last you a life- 
time, and you may shave with it as 
often as you please and when or 
where you please with safety and 
comfort. 


The Gillette Razor I | 
know is a money saver 
and a time saver to the man - 


who uses it. There are over 

a million shavers who will 
prove my assertion to be true. 

Back of the Gillette Razor — 

is a solid business organization and the perfected 
machinery necessary to produce the Gillette Razor and its 
wafer-like blades (made so keen and sharp that they never 

require stropping), at a price which any man who has to 
shave can well afford to pay—so inexpensive when dull 

they may be thrown away as you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor consists of triple silver plated holder i 
and 12 double-edged blades, packed in velvet lined leather 
case, Price $5.00. Combination sets $6.50 to $50.00. 


Sold by leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask for the ‘*Gillette’’ and our interesting booklet. 


Refuse all substitutes and write to-day 
for special thirty-day free trial offer. 


ting CEA. Sales Company, 


206 Times Bldg., New York City. | 


Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


R II porte hee rm 
estores 
0 er Nature's Corse ay, 


For sale by all deal- 
ers, or mailed upon C 
receipt of price, 
A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth 
expand the gums, 
keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and 
amuses the child, pre- 
venting convulsions 
and cholera infantum. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 


=/ Madetopreventprickingand 
/ disfiguring the forefinger in 

sewing orembroidery. Three 
sizes —small, medium and 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


~TBAILEY'S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. | 


perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 
25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 

100 page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Represent 
' Quality, Style and Economy 


We court investigation and, unless we 
knew our goods, should not offer to 
send our magnificent 72-p. cat. for 12¢. 
(that costs us 5oc. to deliver) includ- 
ing our book, ‘‘Colonial Beauties.” 


FREE 
OUR ‘‘EVIDENCE”’ BOOK 


Shows 37 leading designs 
and tells what others think 
of King Mantels. Some in 
your section. It is convine- 
ing. Write to-day, stating 
number of mantels required. 
KING MANTEL CO. 


547-549 West Jackson Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Want Healthy Exercise 
For Your Children? 
Get this Free Book—It Tells How 


Fathers and mothers you can't do bet- 
ter for your children than to see that 
they are strong and healthy—You 
can’t insure health and strength more 
economically than we tell you about 
in our handsome book ‘‘ Fun Witha 

Wagon” which we will send you free of 
charge if you will send us your name and 

address on a postal. 


The Wabash Limited 


is the vehicle that insures all this health 


and strength creating enjoyment. Very 
speedy. Low built, well balanced, hand- somely fin- 
ished —Geared so that not an ounce of power is lost, 


Turned bearings—Wabash 
Wheels, steel or rubber 
tired. 

Ask for our special 
30 days free trial 
offer—and send postal “ 
for the book — sow. 


Wabash Manufacturing Company, 20 Mill St.,Wabash, Ind. 


This Remarkable Stove 
Burns any Fuel 


Hard or soft coal, slack, wood or 
corncobs —it warms the house com- 
pletely with any fuel. Burns clean 
with almost no ashes, We sell this 
wonderful heater direct to user, 
saving you all dealer’s and middle 
man's profits, We pay the freight. 


Try it at Our Risk 


Our 30 day trial offer allows you 
to test our claims for this stove at 
no risk to you. Don't buy a stove 
before you investigate this. Send 
today tor our catalog, with special 
order blank, for our trial offer. 


Diamond Stove Co., 
222 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


T YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “ How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


uN CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
YY, 951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
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“Wellington! Richard Wellington? He 
was in my father’s class at Annapolis!” 
cried the boy. Then he groaned and bit his 
lips. ‘‘Oh!—oh! It’s a crime!” 

He dropped on one knee and took her 
hands. 

“Poor little girl!” he almost sobbed. 
‘Poor little girl! Think of it! Ten years! 
Poor child!” 

Margaret laid one hand on his head. 

‘‘T am quite happy,” she said calmly. 

“Happy!’’ He gave a half-hysterical 
laugh and shook his fist at the porthole. 
Then he leaned over and whispered eagerly: 

‘You're tired, dear. Lie down for a few 
minutes and rest. Do—to please me!” 

She smiled. ‘‘To please you,’ she re- 
peated as she leaned back among the cush- 
ions which he placed for her, and he closed 
the door. 


“Your niece is going to takea little nap!” | 


he explained to the missionary. ‘Here are 
some prints of the new battleships. I must 
ask you to excuse me fora moment. Saki 
will serve dinner directly.”’ 

“‘Oh, certainly, of course,’? murmured 
Newbegin, recovering from semi-conscious- 
ness. 

The boy sprang up the hatch. 

‘‘Here, McGaw!”’ he ejaculated, rushing 
to where his midshipman stood watching 
the swarm of sampans that covered the 
lake around the Dirigo. ‘‘Get up steam! 
Do you hear? Get up steam as fast as you 
can. I’m going to hike out of this!” 

“All right, sir,” replied McGaw in a 
rather surprised tone. 
any too soon to please me. 
see such a hole? Hello! What’s all that?” 
He pointed to a highly-decorated sampan 
coming rapidly toward them, before which 
the others parted of their own accord, 
making a broad lane of water to the Dirigo. 

“By Godfrey! It’s the mandarin!” 
cried the boy. ‘‘Where’s Yen? Here you, 
Yen. Go and make mucha laugh for the 
erful!” 

The sampan, however, turned out not to 
contain the erfu. A small, fat Chinaman 
in the mandarin’s livery stood up and 
bawled to Yen through his hands. 

‘He say,” translated Yen over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘Wu no come. Viceroy soldier man 
make big fight—kill plenty—Wu finish. 
Allight now everybody. Missionary come 
back. Wu no make smoke, anyway. He 
long, long way off. This fella lika Melican 
naval officer maka lil kwmshaw (gratuity) 
for good news—for maka mucha laugh.” 

“‘What!”’ roared the boy. ‘‘Pay him! 
Tell him to go to iy 

McGaw watched the boy as he stamped 
up and down the deck, running his hands 
through his hair, and wondered if he had a 
touch of sun. The mandarin’s messenger 
still remained in an attitude of expectancy 
in the bow of the sampan. Suddenly the 
midshipman saw his superior officer rush to 
the side of the Dirigo and throw a Mexican 
silver dollar at the Chinaman, who caught 
it with surprising dexterity. 

“Tell him,’’ shouted the boy to Yen, ‘“‘to 
say to the erfu that he could not find us. 
That we had gone away before he could 
deliver his message!”’ 

The fat Chinaman prostrated himself in 
the sampan. 

‘He say allight,’’ remarked Yen. 

‘Do you believe what he said?’ de- 
manded the boy threateningly of McGaw. 

‘‘Sure,”’ said the midshipman. ‘‘That’s 
right enough! That old friend of Yen’s 
was out here again about an hour ago— 
snooping around—drunk as a lord. He’d 
been loading up on samshu ever since he 
went ashore. He says that Wu was killed 
over a month ago, that his head is on a 
temple gate five hundred miles north of 
here, and that the smoke over there is 
caused by burning brush on the hillsides. 


The rebellion isall over until next year. It’s 
a great note—for us—isn’t it? ”’ 
But the boy made no reply. He was 


staring straight through McGaw out across 
the lake. Suddenly he stepped close to the 
midshipman and muttered quietly: 

‘*Say, old man, for the sake of old times, 
can you forget all that?” 

“‘Sure,’’ gasped McGaw, convinced that 
his previous suspicions had been correct. 

“Then forget it! And get up steam!”’ 
said the boy, turning sharply on his heel. 


VI 
HE click of the anchor engine was fol- 
lowed by the throbbing of the Dirigo’s 
screw, but both the Reverend Theophilus 
and wife supposed them to be the whir of 
an unseen electric fan. Saki’s dinner was 
exceptionally good, and there was a cold 


“We can’t get off | 
Did you ever | 


It’s easy enough to argue the tone 
quality of a musical record, but it’s 
distinctly another thing to carry out 
all the delicate and intricate processes 
of recording and making so that the 
quality shall appear unmistakably in 
every vibration of the reproducer. 

We are arguing Columbia Record 
quality as earnestly as we know how 
—but we are even more earnestly 
asking right make 


you along to 


| HK Comparisons. 
Maybe we might not be so keen 
about it if we didn’t know what your 
decision would be. 
We know well enough that if it 
once comes to comparisons no other 
records can possibly equal Columbia 


Records in any single point —smooth- 


ness, sweetness, volume, accuracy, 
evenness, or durability. 
Prove tt! 


Go into any of the gooo Columbia 
Stores and listen ! 


Send for our latest list of new records, disc or cylinder. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., General 
Tribune Building, New York 
STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Agents wanted wherever we are not now represented. 


Main Branches, 35-37 W. 23d St., New York; 88 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 526 McAllister St., San Francisco. 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. 
Grand Prize, Milan, 1906, Highest Award, Portland, 1905 


Always Writes When You Want it to Write 


The Swan Fountain Pen always writes when you want it to write—the ink responds instantly 
you touchspen to paper. That’s important, isn’t it? And you know it isn’t true of all fountain pens. 
You've noticed how ink is supplied to both above and below the pen point of steel pens — that’s 
the natural way. Most fountain pens are so constructed that ink is fed only under the point. 
That’s why they so often need ‘‘ coaxing’’ before they write. 


MABIE,TODD & CO's 


never needs coaxing—it never blots, splurts, nor skips —but always glides smoothly 
over the paper, the ink flowing regularly and evenly to the lightest touch, because 
it is fed to writing point both above and below the nib—the natural way. 
We'd like to prove toyou that the ‘‘Swan"’ is the one pen that will give you 
continued and unqualified satisfaction. We’re willing you should try it until 
you are fully satisfied it is the best fountain pen you ever held in your hand— 
until you have proved it is a sure, quick and steady writer, with none of the 
faults common to cheap fountain pens. Send today for our booklet 
illustrating the different styles of Swan Fountain Pens—then choose 
one to suit you and arrange to try it until you are fully satisfied it 
is the penyou want. Address nearest office. Dept. A 


MABIE, TODD & CO., (Zs¢ab. 7843) 
130 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
149 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


LONDON, PARIS 
BRUSSELS, MANCHESTER 
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Refinish Your Furniture 
and Woodwork 


Yes, Do It Yourself. 


You can easily and 
economically 
accomplish 
#@ remarkable | 
s results in 
refinishing 
{ your furni- 
ture, wood- 
work and floors 
by the Johnson 
Method, fully 
explained in 
our new 48- 
page color book, | 
. sent FREE on 
request. It is simple, fascinating work that ap- 
peals to the home-loving man and woman. You 
can change the color of the wood and finish in any 
Jate shade, such as Weathered, Mission, Forest 
Green, Flemish, Mahogany, etc., at little expense 
with Johnson’s Electric Solvo, Johnson’s Wood Dye 
and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 

If your furniture does not harmonize with your 
woodwork, or your floors are scratched and marred, 
or the woodwork looks bad, you can easily refinish 
them to look like new. Ask for our book and see 
how easy it is. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of 
wood (all shades), %-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. 

Johnson’s Electric Solvyo (for removing paint, 
varnish, shellac, etc.), pt. cans, 40c; 1%4-pt. cans, 25c. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax—a complete finish and 
polish for all wood —10c and 25¢ packages and large 


size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. 
FREE OFFER—Se"¢ for our new 48-page book 
on wood-finishing —‘' The Proper 


Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” 
and refinish a piece of furniture. Write today and 
mention Edition S 9. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities,” 


Are You Unconsciously 
Poisoning Yourself? 


Have you ever had an examination of the 


blood, saliva, gastric juices, urine or feces? 
Come to The Battle Creek Sanitarium and have 
it done. The food that you are eating may be 
slowly poisoning you. Physical and mental de- 
preciation and general breakdown are due largely 
to errors in eating. 


The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 


can tell you quickly what the poisons are whichare 
making you ill— though you may think the cause 
to be something else. The Sanitarium methods 
eliminate the poisons from your whole system, 
and build up your health through specialized 
foods adapted to your individual needs. Also 
use mechanical vibration, massage, manual 
Swedish movements, 40 different kinds of baths, 
gymnastics, electricity, phototherapy, thermo- 
therapy, and other means of health training. 


Beautifully illustrated Portfolio Free. Address 


The Sanitarium, 
Box 44, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send 10c for copy of GOOD HEALTH Magazine 
containing very interesting article on ‘‘ Self poi- 
soning through improper eating.’’ 


This Heat Regulator 


f, Saves on Your Coal 
4 30 Days toTry —60 Days to Pay 


Prove it for yourself. Wesend it all ready to put up 
f on 30 days’ Free Trial to convince you it will do just 
what we say it will. Anyone who can use a screwdriver 
can attach it to any furnace, steam or hot water heater. 

rie keeps even heat 
| The Chicago Heat Regulator rye? ts" 
weather outside be below zero or above freezing. 


That means health and 25% coal saved. 
The ** Time-Set’’ and thermostat keep the tem- 
perature just as you want it all the time. Set it 
pol at ni nd the clock starts the fire up at any 


ning. No getting up early to warm 
up the house. Send for our Free Booklet today, which 
gives all particulars— Don’t wait for zero weather. 


“‘The Chicago’’ Heat Regulator Co. 
37 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed Freer, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


| ‘rescue’ you, that is all. 
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bottle of Vichy for the missionary, who 
lingered a long time after the coffee to tell 
about the ravages of the cholera the year 
before. When at last they ascended to the 
deck there was nothing to be seen of Chang- 
Yuan but a glare of tile roofs on the distant 
horizon. 

“Bless me!” remarked the Reverend 
Theophilus, gazing stupidly at the coffee- 
colored waves about them. ‘‘ What is the 


_ meaning of all this? Where are we going? 


I have no time for 


echoed his wife. 
Why, we are 


I must go ashore. 
pleasure-sailing!”’ 
“Certainly not!” 
“Kindly return at once! 
miles from Chang-Yuan!”’ 
And then it was, according to McGaw, 
that the boy more than rose to the occd- 
sion and verified the prophecy of the Ad- 
miral, though under a somewhat different 


_ interpretation, that he would ‘‘make good’’; 
| for, standing by Margaret’s side, he saluted 


the missionary, and with eyes straight to 
the front delivered himself of the following 
preposterous statement: 

““T exceedingly regret that my orders do 
not permit me to exercise the discretion 
necessary to return as you request. The 
Admiral commanding the Asiatic Squadron 
specifically directed me to proceed at once 
to this place and rescue the Reverend 
Theophilus Newbegin and wife. I was 
given no option in the matter. I was to 
I received no in- 
structions as to what to do in the event 
that you preferred not to be rescued, and I 
interpret my orders to mean that I am to 
rescue you whether you like it or not. 
Everything will be done for your entire 
comfort, and Saki has already prepared my 
stateroom for Mrs. Newbegin. I trust you 
will not blame me for obeying orders.”’ 

“Bless me!’”’ stammered the Reverend 
Theophilus. ‘‘Dear me! I really do not 
know what to say! I am exceedingly dis- 
turbed. It seems to me like an unwarrant- 
able interference—not on your part, of 
course, but on that of the Government. 
But,” he added apologetically, ‘‘we cannot 
blame you for obeying orders, can we, 
Henrietta?”’ 

But Mrs. Newbegin’s ordinarily vacuous 
face bore a new and radiant expression. 

““T see the hand of Providence in this, 
Theophilus!” she said. 

“Yes, yes!” he answered, wiping his 
forehead. ‘‘He moves in a mysterious way 
—in an astonishing way, I might say.”’ He 
looked regretfully over his shoulder toward 
the fast-vanishing Chang-Yuan. 

Margaret slipped her hand into his and 
laid her head on his arm. 

“T am so glad, Uncle!” 
He patted her cheek. 

“Yes, yes! It is probably better this 
way,” he sighed. ‘‘ Henrietta, let us retire 
to the cabin and consider what has hap- 
pened. My young friend, be assured we 
bear you no ill will for your involuntary 
action in this matter.” 

Four evenings later, under the snapping 
scars of the midsummer heaven, Margaret 
Wellington and Jack Russell sat side by 
side in two camp-chairs on the bridge of 
the Dirigo. Below in the hot cabin sat 
the Reverend Theophilus and his wife 
reading The Spirit of Missions. 

“And now,” said the boy, as he drew her 
hand through his, ‘“‘you are going to be 
happy forever and always. The world is 
full of wonderful things and nice, kind peo- 
ple, who are trying to do good and yet have 
a jolly time while they are doing it. And 
you will have the dearest mother a girl 
ever had. How proud she’ll be of you! 
Now promise to forgive me! You know 
why I did it? Do you suppose I’d have 
dared to do it if I hadn’t?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered happily, ‘“‘I knew 
why you didit. And I forgive you! Only, 
of course, it really was very wicked! But 


she whispered. 


The sentence was never finished—to the 
delight of the Government pilot behind 
them. 4 

“What do you think my uncle will say 
when we tell him?” she laughed. 

“He'll say, ‘Blessme! Dearme—I don’t 
know!’” answered the boy, and they both 
giggled hysterically. 

Abaft*the black shadow of the smoke- 
stack Yen and the Shan-si man stood in 
silence, watching the two on the bridge. 
The Shan-si raised his arm once more in 
the direction of Wuchang and made a joke. 

“““Above is Heaven’s Hall!’” said he. 
‘Below are—the two most foolish things 
in all the world—a boy and a girl!” 


(THE END) 
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Paints and 
Finishes 
For the Home 


The Acme Quality plan makes 
every housewife, however inexperi- 
enced, a practical paint buyer and 
successful user of paints and finishes 
for shabby things about the home. 
The trademark Acme Quality, 
covering the world’s most complete 
line of paints, enamels, stains and 
varnishes, enables you to get the 


finish made exactly for your pur- 
pose, by telling your paint dealer 
what you wish to do and asking for 
the proper Acme Quality specialty 
for that use. The trademark on the 
can is a guarantee that you have 
the finest finish obtainable. For 
competent direction in applying, ask 
the dealer for the 


Textbook on the selection and use of paints 
and finishes. No matter what the work may 
be, old or new, on wood or metal, this book will tell 
you how it should be done. 

To rebeautify a bureau, or other piece of furniture, for instance, the 
chapter on “Refinishing Furniture” explains how you can produce any 
desired finish. A popular method is to apply Acme Quality Furniture 
Varnish after removing the old varnish with Acme Quality Paint and 
Varnish Remover. The result will be a rich, lustrous, enduring finish. 


Dealers have both the finishes and the book. If yours can’t supply 
the book, send his name and we will mail copy free. 


Address Dept. Q, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


are composed of the finest 
obtainable—the 
perfection of delicacy—the 


materials 


acme of goodness. The mere 


presence of these delicious 
confections lends distinction 
to any table, whether plainly 
or richly appointed. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Present Low Prices 
of High Grade 


onds 


ONETARY conditions have oper- 

M ated to so increase the demand for 

money and lessen the volume of 

funds available for good investment securities, 

that a much lower range of prices prevails — 
resulting in larger income return. 


This need for money has arisen not because 
business is poor but because it is almost too 
good —large sums being required for improve- 
ments, etc. We have, then, the seeming 
paradox that seasoned Bonds of all classes 


are now both CHEAPER and SAFER 
than for many years past. 

This is especially true of the more impor- 
tant Municipal issues, underlying Railroads, 
and seasoned Bonds of corporations serving 
the Public with necessities like transportation, 
gas and electricity. 

Many of these issues can to-day be bought 
on an exceedingly attractive basis — combin- 
ing perfect safety and marketability with 
unusually high yield, ranging from 


4% to 7% — 


In our judgment it is an excellent time for 
investors to place their surplus funds. 


We shall be pleased to assist investors in 
making suitable selections and we invite cor- 
respondence on the subject. We have on 
hand seasoned Bonds available in denomina- 


tions of $500, $1,000, and $5,000. 


Circular letter E6 on request. 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 


A Time=Tried 6% 
Investment 


WE offer you an unusual investment 
opportunity, affording the highest 
return consistent with absolute safety, 
based upon the best security on earth — 


selected New York real estate. 
There is nothing new or experimental 


in the offer. We have been paying 6% 
to thousands of investors the country 
over for nearly twenty years. There is 
nothing sensational in this proposition. 
It is merely a matter of safely investing 
your money instead of safely loaning it. 

If you are interested in saving money 
or investing money already saved you 
ought to read our literature about A-R-E 
6% Gold Bonds and the security on 
which they are based. Write for it to-day. 


American Real Estate Company 


511 Night and Day Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th Street, New York City 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, LAND BROKER 


Hunts bargains for buyers of farm lands any- 
where in the United States. Write your desires and 
price you can pay. No find, no charge. 

277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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ANK Advertising Copy prepared by an ex- 
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sent free. Enclose clipping of present space. 
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Your Savings 


BARGAINS IN BONDS 


OOD bonds are cheaper to-day than 
they have been in years. Therefore, 
the opportunity to invest your sav- 

ings securely and at the same time receive 
a satisfactory income is a very unusual one. 

In last week’s article on bargains in stocks 
the causes which led to the ‘‘slump”’ in 
the stock market were explained. While the 
prices of bonds do not fluctuate as readily 


as the prices of stocks, there is a certain | 
kinship and sympathy between securities, | 


and frequently, when the condition of the 


stock market is unsettled, the feeling | 


spreads to bonds in a more limited degree. 


It has happened, however, that during | 


what is called a bad stock market there has 
been a very good bond market, with prices 
fairly high. One reason is that the price of 
bonds does not depend so entirely on the 
condition of business as stocks. 

The present low bond market is due to 
a number of causes. One of the principal 
causes is the fact that money is tight, or 
scarce, and as a result commands a highrate 
of interest. The people who ordinarily 
would be buying bonds that yielded them 
from 4 to 44 per cent. prefer to lend out 
their money as cash and get from 5 to 7 
per cent. The same attitude is taken by 
corporations, which under normal con- 
ditions would be heavy buyers of bonds. 

A second reason is that, on account of 
the cheapness of high-class investment 
stocks, a great many investors are buying 
stocks instead of bonds. Still a third 
reason is that a great many holders of 
bonds have converted them into cash 
because they needed the money. Thus a 
great many desirable bonds have been 
thrown on the market. 

Therefore, as in the case of any com- 
modity of which there is an abundant 
supply and a decreasing demand, the 
prices have declined. Practically all kinds 
of bonds are cheap to-day. High-class 
bonds, which under normal conditions 
would sell at a price to yield not more than 
4 per cent., are now on a basis to yield 44 
per cent. and in some cases 5 per cent. and 
more. 

The investor never makes a mistake in 
buying a good bond, especially one that 
will run a number of years. He can put it 
away and know that he can collect his 
interest twice a year and not be disturbed 
by the movements of the stock market. A 
bond, it is well to remember, is a very 
negotiable security —that is to say, you can 
borrow money on it, and, should an emer- 
gency arise when you need money, you can 
usually dispose of it without: difficulty and 
usually with little, if any, sacrifice, pro- 


viding, of course, that you have the right | 


sort of bond. 
Bargains in Railroad Bonds 


No type of bond is more stable than high- 
class railroad bonds. They form a large 
part of the securities held by savings-banks 
in the States where there are strict laws 
overning savings-bank investments. The 
ollowing is a list of railroad bonds the 
pee of which are now lower than they 
ave been in years; the prices given are 
those at the time this article is written: 

Pennsylvania Railroad Convertible Gold 
34s, due in 1915. The interest is payable 
June and December. This bond now sells 
at 88 and interest, which would make the 
yield about 5.40 per cent. It is convertible 
into the stock of the company at 75 (the 

ar value of the stock being $50). This 
bond has two distinct values as an invest- 
ment: first as a bond, and then for its 
ability to be converted into stock. 

Southern Pacific First Consolidated Re- 
funding Mortgage 4s, due in 1955. The 
interest is payable January and July. It 
may be bought at 88 and interest, and the 
yield will be about 4.65 per cent. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad (At- 
lanta, Knoxville and Cincinnati Division) 
Mortgage 4s, due in 1955. The interest is 
payable May and November. This bond 
may be bought at 86 and interest, and the 
yield to the investor would be about 4.80 
per cent. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Gold 
Debenture 4s, due in 1931. The interest is 
payable May and November. This bond 
may be bought at 894 and interest, and the 
yield to the investor would be about 4.81 


ALBERT HANSON, Box 683, Montgomery, Ala. | per cent. 
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e Center of Industry and Commerce 
M* MANUFACTURER, Stop and think! is your 


plant located at the most advantageous point in 
the United States, production, distribution and consump- 


tion considered ? 


If not, you should look into Cincinnati's 


deal combination of unsurpassed advantages — central 
location, geographically; nearness to the supply of raw 


c 


materials: abundance of cheap fuel; contented 


labor: 


economical distribution of finished products and central 
location as regards the great consuming public. 


Raw Materials 


The various southern timber tracts are equally 
distant from Cincinnati, making it the collect- 
ing and distributing center for the South’s 
great lumber districts. Cincinnati is credited 
with being the dargest hardwood lumber market 
in America. 

Cincinnati connects directly with the great 
iron producing regions of the South, and is its 
principal distributor. Fully 20% of the pig- 
iron produced in the United States is sold by 
Cincinnati firms, making Cincinnati a cheap 
pig-iron market, Theretore, Cincinnati is the 
ideal location for factories requiring wood, 
iron, or steel as raw materials. 


Cincinnati is nearer the great cotton pro- 
ducing regions of the South than any other 
northern city, and more accessible to all cotton 
producing sections than any southern city. 
Therefore, Cincinnati is the logical location 
for factories manufacturing cotton goods. 
Cincinnati also is the center of a great woo/- 
producing section. Cincinnati is one of the 
greatest markets for /eather used in the manu- 
facture of boots, shoes, harness, and saddlery. 
Cincinnati is the cheapest paper market in the 
United States; hence, the immensity of its 
printing, lithographing, and publishing busi- 
ness. Cincinnati is favored with other raw 
materials less generally used. 


Cincinnati produces 8,000 manufacturing 
plants, representing 235 different lines of in- 
dustry. Hence, needed supplies of any char- 
acter are purchased at home at lowest prices. 


Cheap Fuel 
Cincinnati is one of the principal distributing 
points for the coal production of Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. The Ohio River carries coal to 
Cincinnati for % of a mill per ton per mile—the 


Correspondence solicited. 


cheapest transportation known to man. On and 
after October Ist, Cincinnati will be supplied 
with xatural gas, sufficient for all purposes, and 
at very low cost. Through The Union Gas & 
Electric Co. the city also is able to supply man- 
ufacturers with electric power at less cost than 
in any other city in the country. 
Transportation 

Cincinnati has 25 separate and distinct rail- 
road lines, including six trunk lines to the East 
and four to the South. The influence of the 
Ohio River on transportation is quite beneficial. 
Already recognized as the /eading inland ex- 
port city, Cincinnati, with the improvement of 
the Ohio River and completion of the Panama 
Canal, will have direct water connection with 
every seaport in the world. 

Contented Labor 

Cincinnati is freer from labor disturbance 
than any other city on the continent. Her labor 
is largely German-American, contented, thrifty, 
and home-loving. Because of the economies 
of living, wages are reasonable. 


Commercial Center 

More than three-fourths of the consuming 
population of the United States live within a 
radius of 600 miles from Cincinnati, reachable by 
less than 20 hours’ railroad ride. Cincinnati's 
commercial importance is further enhanced by 
its commanding position with relation to the 
South — the territory destined to be developed, 
in the next quarter century, more rapidly than 
any other section of the country. 


Homes 
Suburban home locations are the most beau- 
tiful in America, and exceptionally convenient 
and cheap. Public schools are on a high plane 
The University, Musical and Art Schools are 
nationally known. 


Address WILL L. FINCH, Secretary, 


THE CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 510 Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Children’s Fall Dresses 


Next to a mother’s love for her baby is her pride 


in the little one’s clothes. 
look ‘‘just a little different.” 


She wants the child to 
That’s perfectly 


natural, and so is it natural for us to gratify her 
every desire in original and exclusive garments, 
for that’s our business— dressing children — and 
has been for years. 


Write For Catalogue 


Our Fall Catalogue is so comprehensive in descrip- 
tion of Infants’ Wear and illustrations, that it is just as 
safe to order by mail as though you werein our store. 
Our Mail Order Department was organized with a view 
to serving distant patrons with accuracy and prompt- 


ness and your first order to us will convince you of 
these facts. Catalogue mailed for 4 cts. (stamps) to 
cover postage. Address 

Dept. 13, 60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents 


25 beautiful assorted Souvenir Post Cards mailed 
igen to any address for 10c. silver or 12c. stamps. A great 
o. variety of subjects, Birthday, N. Y. Views, Holiday, 


Battleships, Niagara Falls, U.S. Capitol, etc. Sold by some stores at2 
for Sc. & others 5c. each. Defiance Studio, 65 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8 books for Inventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Important Investment Facts 


In these days of high interest rates it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary to take any chances with 
your money in order to secure a liberal income. 
Excellent investment bonds and short term notes 
of demonstrated value can be bought at prices 
to yield from 5% to 7%. Under existing con- 
ditions your money is entitled to this rate of 
interest with every degree of conservatism. 


Keep in mind also that the responsibility of 
Investment Bankers to clients cannot be over- 
estimated. The quality of the service rendered 
should never be measured by the amount of 
money to be invested. A $1,000 investment 
should receive the same careful thought and at- 
tention as a $50,000 investment. We believe 
that the chief reason why we have so large a 
clientele, comprising both wealthy and small 
investors, is due to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing our many years’ experience, we are con- 
stantly adding to our well-equipped facilities. 

We make a specialty of the securities of pub- 
lic utility corporations, but only as related to 
properties located in the larger cities. As 
members of the New York Stock Exchange we 
execute orders for all listed securities. We 
can also buy for you at current prices all classes 
of securities, whether listed or unlisted. We 
should like very much to hear from you, if 
interested in this important subject. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 27. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


Our Bank 


Money Order Plan 
: of 
BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 

: your money reaches us. 

Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 
good interest, yet you have the money in your 
possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘ C,"’ 
merits of this w 


which fully explains the 
onderful plan. Write to-day. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio 


4'4% TO 6% 
High Grade Bonds 


Listed on principal Stock Exchanges 
At prices to net from 4% to 6 per cent. 
Particulars on application 


CHANDLER BROS. &CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
MEMBERS: 
New York Stock Exchange Phila. Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


Orders for stocks and bonds executed on any Stock Exchange 
in the United States or Canada 


Secured Certificates are the best form of invest- 
ment for idle funds, yielding 6%, secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate. Interest 
payable monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 

Write for booklet ‘‘C."’ fi 


SALT LAKE SECURITY@ TRUST CO. 


mn OALT LAKE ClTY timmy 


MUNICIPAL BONDS—54% 


$500 


Secured by taxes, therefore absolutely safe. 
Denominations. Full information on request. 


Geo. M. Seward & Co., Bankers 2°81 Sate st. 


NKIN AIL 
: = anita 
1 The certificates of deposit issued by this 
if ) bank are secured by its capital and total 
¥ assets, consisting chiefly of firstmortgages PX 
ff on improved real estate. 


Write for booklet ‘‘S.’’ 


SAVINGS | BANK 
BLEEINGS*MONiTe: 


on shipments of 
RED UCED RATES Household Goods 
to and from -all 
Pacific Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. 
Bekins Warehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
540 First Nationa! Bank Bidg., Chicago 


ere 


"CAPITAL $100.00 


0 
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Baltimore and Ohio General Mortgage 
4s, due in 1948. The interest is payable 
April and October. The present price is 
97 and interest, and the yield would be 
about 4.25 per cent. 

St. Louis and San Francisco Mortgage 
Refunding 4s, due in 1951. The interest is 
payable January and July. The present 
price is about 764, and the yield would be 
about 5.45 per cent. 

Atlantic Coast Line Consolidated 4s, due 
in 1952. The interest is payable March 
and September. The present price is 87 
and interest, which would make the yield 
about 4.70 per cent. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Con- 
vertible 5s, due in 1917: The interest is 
payable June and December. The present 
price is 98 and interest, which would make 
the yield about 5.25 per cent. These bonds 
are convertible into stock of the company 
on the basis of ten shares of stock for each 
$1000 bond. 

Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 
Collateral Trust 4s, due in 1921. The 
interest is payable January and July. The 
present price is 90 and interest, which 
would make the yield about 4.95 per cent. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific (The 
Rock Island) General Mortgage 4s, due in 
1988. The interest is payable January and 
July. The present price is about 944 and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
4.25 per cent. 

Chicago and Northwestern (Sioux City 
and Pacific Division) First Mortgage 34s, 
due 1936. The interest is payable Feb- 
ruary and August. At the present price of 
874 and interest the yield would be about 
4.30 per cent. 

Central Pacific First Refunding 4s, due 
in 1949. The interest is payable February 
and August. The present price is 94 and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
4.35 per cent. 

Louisville and Nashville Unified 4s, due 
in 1940. Interest is payable January and 
July. At the present price of 954 and 
interest the yield would be about 4.25 per 
cent. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy (Illinois 
Division) Mortgage 4s, due in 1949. The 
interest is payable February and August. 
The present price is 97, which would make 
the yield about 4.15 per cent. 


Public Utilities Bonds 


The bargains extend to every kind of 
bond. An unusual opportunity is pre- 
sented to buy City of New York bonds, 
which rank among the very highest of all 
municipal bonds. You can buy the 3 per 
cent. bonds, due in 1911, to yield nearly 
4.50 per cent., while the 4s, due in 1957, 
may be bought to yield 4.20 per cent. 

There are bargains also in public service 
corporation bonds. Here are some types 
that show the range of prices and yields: 

Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company Refunding and Extension Mort- 
gage Gold 44s, due in 1931. The interest is 
payable January and July. These may be 
bought at a price of 93 and interest, to 
yield about 5 per cent. 

Tri-City Railway and Lighting Company 
First Lien Sinking Fund 5s, maturing in 
1923. The interest is payable April and 
October. The price now is 95 and interest, 
making a yield of about 5.50 per cent. 

United Railways of St. Louis First 
Mortgage 4s, due in 1934. The interest is 
payable January and July. The present 
price is about 79, which would make the 
yield about 5.50 per cent. 

These public-service corporation bonds 
are good investments for business men. A 
purely speculative bond investment is the 
United States Steel Sinking Fund 5 per 
cent., due in 1963. This bond may be 
bought at a price of about 934, which 
would make the yield about 5.40 per cent. 


Cheap Short-Term Notes 


The market for short-term notes is closely 
allied with the market for bonds, for the 
reason that the short-term note is really a 
substitute for a bond. Corporations issue 
them when money rates are high, and when 
they must borrow funds at a high rate they 
do so for a short period. Hence the dis- 
advantage of a short-term note is that it 
matures within a comparatively short time 
and the investor faces anew the problem of 
reinvestment. 

Just now some of the best types of notes 
are very cheap and may be bought at 
prices to yield anywhere from 5 to 7 per 
cent. The following is a list of notes at 
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Premier 


The complete straight-line key-board,removable platen, perfect 
alignment, delicate adjustment and wonderful durability of the 


Smith Premier Typewriter = 


are advantages so apparent and so vital to good work that they 
have carried the Smith Premier into every 
business centre throughout the world. 
This world-wide appreciation of The Smith 
Premier should at least prompt you to 
investigate its features before you buy. 
We send full information on request. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Branches Everywhere. 


SHOE $3233 


HIS sturdy American 

Gentleman Shoe 
combines Winter foot 
comfort and correct 
Winter shoe style— 
cannot be equaled for 
general wear. 


As in all American 
Gentleman Shoes, the 
workmanship is 
perfect and the 
leather the best. 
hiss No. 11.67 


American Gentleman 
Special Shoe, made 
on the popular Ascot 
last, with invisible 
Cork Sole. 

A free copy of Shoelight 
to all who are interested 
in the best shoe styles. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 


St. Louis 
Largest Makers of Shoes in the World 


Tax Bonds 


‘ 

issued by Public Communities are the 
acme of conservatism. Not dependable 
for payment on corporate or individual 
success —far removed from influences 
governing so-called listed securities. 


We Own And Offer You Tax Bonds 


- Netting 43% to 53% 


Our Large List Includes: 
200-$500 Harrison Co.,Ia.,6% (Drain) Bonds 
100-$500 Bates Co., Mo., 6% (Drain) Bonds 
300-$500 Arkansas 5% to 6% (School) Bonds 
500-$1000 Other School, City and County Bonds 


. BUY NOW 


Nosuch favorable opportunity in many 
years. Ourrecord of 18 years and many 
millions invested with no losses—our 
customers the nation over, buying of us 
by mail—are reasons why you should. 
Place your name on our mailing list. 


William R. Compton Company 
8 Wardell Bldg., Macon, Missouri 


Wealth «. Making 


at 
— Portsmouth, Virginia 


For 300 years the “tidewater” region of Virginia 
has been famous for richness of natural resources. 
Today there is offered at Portsmouth the added 
advantage of unequalled transportation facilities, 
abundance of material, labor and low priced fuel; 
such opportunities for industrial and real estate in- 
vestment as no man can afford to neglect. 

Here is an ideal climate, pure water, good schools 
and good health. A land of present plenty and 

future wealth. Only afew minutes’ ride from James- 
town Exposition Grounds. Be sure to visit Ports- 
mouth. Booklet and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 


Portsmouth, Virginia. 


ndustrials Investigated 
wou Should Secure 2 risen con 


your prospective or present investments in the 
Pacific Northwest. Our technical and com- 
mercial experts investigate Industrials, Manu- 
facturing, Mining, Irrigation, Transportation, 
Lumber, Fisheries, Electrical and like prop- 
Ositions and report in full detail. The Mercan- 
tile Agencies, The Seattle National Bank and 
Scandinavian-American Bank vouch for our re- 
liability and integrity. Consultation Department, 


PACIFIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


rere, COUPON 


TIME PROVES SUCCESS 


For fourteen years we have had unprec- 
edented success in Banking and Loans. 
We pay the most liberal rate of interest consistent 
with safety. We handle only First Mortgages 
on Improved Real Estate. 6% interest — First 
Mortgage Securities. Write for booklet A. 


i 
equitable Banking & Loan Co., Macon, Georgia 


—WESTINGHOUSE 
Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds,pay 
Over five and seven-eighths per cent. at 
present, N. Y. Stock Exchange Prices. 
H E Write f etails. 
Security Investment Co. 
i 7 
a 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


_ TRUE CONSERVATISM 


% 
means a fair return as well as absolute security. 
Our Certificates of Deposit pay 44% per cent 
aterest and are backed by two millions of capital 


> surplus. 
EAGLE SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York City. 


; = 
; : . 

By an ingenious, simple 

‘Ow to Save Mone system that anyone can 

into practice successfully. Everybody who tries it is astonished 

eresults. It’s not what you earn but what you save that 

mts. Saving plans, and ideas which may be the means of 

ing you toward financial independence in our book entitled, 

Ww to Save Money.’ Price 25c. If you have never been 

le to save, buy a copy today and begin. If you are not 

) that the information you get is worth far more than 

» we send your money back. 

k and what it contains. 


the 
eS THE ELMER CO. 

9 Granite Building Rochester, N.Y. 
4 


No advertising scheme, 
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market prices at the time this article is 
written: 
Price Yield 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
5 per cent. gold notes, due in 


VARUATY LOL me. Bat. taee. «+530 96 6.80 
New York Central 5 per cent. gold 

notes, due February, 1910........ 984 5.62 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 

5 per cent. gold notes, due Febru- 

BLY sO O Peace ds eka. a 984 5.62 
Michigan Central 5 per cent. gold 

notes, due February, 1910........ 984 5.62 
Lackawanna Steel Company 5 per 

cent. gold notes, due March,1910 944 7.50 
Louisville and Nashville 5 per cent. 

gold notes, due March, 1910...... 98 6 
Pennsylvania Railroad 5 per cent. 

gold notes, due March 15,1910.. 98 6 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 

facturing Company 6 per cent. 

gold notes, due August 1,1910... 994 6.25 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 

5 per cent. gold notes, due Janu- 

BY. Oy LOG R eects ce ta 2 optichac' 100 5 
Atlantic Coast Line 5 per cent. gold 

notes, due March, 1910........... 97 6.25 


These pricesare all ‘‘and interest,” which, 
as in the case of a bond, means that you 
pay the interest accrued since the last 
coupon. You get this back when the next 
coupon comes due. 

It is not difficult to get in touch with the 
best investment facilities, because invest- 
ment by mail is one of the features of the 
business to-day. 

The usual commission is the same charged 
for buying stock—that is, one-eighth of one 
per cent. of the par value. This means that 
you only have to pay $1.25 commission on 
a thousand-dollar bond. 


Do Big Men Earn 
Their Salaries? 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


twice before it excluded American insurance 
companies from that country. When the 
German Government thought the second 
time it restored the imperilled rights. He 
is a conciliator—like Mr. Belmont, who, at 
precisely the most knotty, heated and 
hopeless point in an all-day labor wrangle, 
can spring the joke that makes everybody 
laugh and go away saying it is a mistake 
to think Mr. Belmont is a hard man to get 
along with. ; 

If the modern trust means anything at 
all, it means pacification. It was started 
by the conciliation of a lot of industrial 
Kilkenny cats, and it has to fight daily for 
its life against competitors, popular prej- 
udice, legislation. Smooth stories of how 
it was merged seldom give any clew to the 
difficulties that stood in the way. 

Mr. Duke, building up his own organiza- 
tion and using it to smash competition all 
over the world, is put forward as an in- 
vincible general. There was a period in 
his career, however, when he had to make 
two million dollars do the work of six, and 
ten millions look like fifty. 

In this period a half-dozen of the ablest 
financial men went to pieces under him, 
one after the other, trying to keep up 
with Mr. Duke. 

The big man is an approver and an in- 
spiration to his own people. Ask those 
people. A Harriman may not have the 
slightest respect for those under him. And 
in these comparatively peaceful times the 
strong, red-haired Mr. Duke likes occa- 
sionally to come across a man who will turn 
and fight. But there is a good deal of 
courtesy in big business, so far as every-day 
affairs are concerned. A code and a social 
side are being developed, as abroad. Even 
in dealing with competitors, while what is 
done may amount to the same thing in 
the end, there is a tendency to do it with 
a little gentility—a spirit of ‘‘After you, 
Alphonse.” 

he man on $1200 a year may be inter- 
ested in some census figures on this subject 
of salaries. While the big man’s pay has 
increased the little man’s has, too. The 1905 
census showed that, in manufacturing 
alone, while there were 364,202 salaried 
officials and clerks in 1900, with average 
salaries of $1050 each, in 1905 there were 
519,751 such positions, and that the aver- 
age salary had gone up to $1100. The 
number of salaried places increased forty- 
two per cent. in five years, and the aggre- 
gate paid for the officering of manufacturing 
concerns increased fifty per cent. 
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QUALITY 


is the inherent principle behind every Dennison product. In 


making a Shipping Tag for instance, Dennison considers not the 


trifling cost of the tag, but the importance of the service it is to 
perform. The rightness of this appeals to every thinking 
business man—that is why 


& epe ° . 
Business Utilities 
are used exclusively by the great commercial institutions of the land. 


It will pay you to ask your Stationer or Printer for prices on Dennison’s 
Tags, Gummed Labels and Seals, Price Tickets, Pin Tickets, Consecutive 
Numbers, Paper Boxes, Sealing Wax, Gummed Felt Pads, Card Holders, 
Baggage Checks, Coin Wrappers, Coin Cards, Crepe Paper, Glue, Paste and 
Mucilage; or if you are in need of anything out of the ordinary in trade- 
mark Seals, Labels or Tags consult Dept. ‘‘17’’ at our nearest sfore. 


Dennison Manufacturing Gompany 
The Tag Makers 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1007 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON, 
26 Franklin St. 


NEW YORK, 
45 John St. 


CHICAGO, 
128 Franklin St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
413 North 4th St. 
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The FIRST quarter 
invested im RUBIfOAM 
brings rich returns in the 
way of a clean, healthy 
mouth,pure,sweet breath 
and sound beautiful teeth. 

One who proves 

the FULL benefits derived 

wm, from the wise and time- 
-) lyuse of this delicious, 
Li uid, antiseptic den- 
tifrice would part with 


her LAST quarter rather 


iL a than be without this un- 
iRS7 ; = 
iat equalled aid to health 
O5¢ 
QUARTER: 25 é aaa beauty. 
AT DRUGGISTS.* SAMPLE FREE. 
4 QUARTER 
PAD PRESS pwHoyt Co. LOWELL, MASS. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN Active man or woman in each county 
PATENTS tettenver,warntncton 0-0. | WATtte dd iicnenstste oper Biver Flic 


Advice and book free. 


Experience unnecessary. Liberal salary if willing to hustle. 
Terms moderate. Highest references. Best services. McLEAN BLACK CO., 36 Cambridge St., Boston. 


I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. ——— 
This means much to cleanly per- ow 


sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


— SSrenteo 


aaeee: oe. 
MEDIUM oct2l.\8S5 


Adults’ 35c. 
Children’s 25c. 


Youths’ 25c. 


By mail or at dealers. Sed for our /ree 


booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


WE 


Here’s the Place 


Where Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes are different — better — 
than any other brushes made — 
the SEL'TING,. The bristles in 
ordinary brushes are set in rosin, 
glue or cement, none of which 
can withstand the action of hot 


water. They become crumbly and 
unadhesive and the result is— 
the bristles drop out Vhe bristles in 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


are set in a head of soft rubber which is then vulcan- 
ized (hardened) in a die, into one solid body. Nothing 
can affect this setting. The bristles are Guaranteed to 
stay in. That's why the ‘‘ Rubberset'’ is recognized 
to-day as the only fractica’ shaving brush made. Be 
fair to your face — use a ‘‘ Rubberset.’’ 
Beware of Imitations. Look for our trade mark. 

Price 25 cents up to $6.00 at all leading dealers, or 
direct from us on r tof price. Write for hand- 
some Booklet showing the numerous styles, 


Rubberset Brush Co., 63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


Be Your Own Boss 
I Tell You How 


You don’t want to work for some 
one else all your life. 

You want to be independent. The 
way to do it is to start a business of 
your own “Son the side.” 

* Then, some day it will grow where 
it will take all your time, and you 
will be * your own boss.” 

I will tell you how to start a busi- 
ness of your own. 

You need not invest any money. 

You can do business on my capi- 
tal until you get going. 

I want a Manager in your neigh- 
borhood to take orders for my— 


Livingston Clothes 


to Measure 


My clothes are more stylish —look better, 
fit better, wear better, and are better than 
any other clothes mad 

My clothes do not « 
idy-mades,’ 


ost as much accord- 
though my clothes 


I tell you 


yw to get an estab- 
> n in a short time. 
1 are not interested in this, write 
mie anyway 

You can do better with me in Clothes for 
your own wear than you can do with anyone 
else; and I send you my samples and 

fashion sheet FREE, 
All ** Livingston Clothes to Measure ’’ are 
Guaranteed. No pay if you are not suited. 
> me at once if you need a suit or an overcoat, or 


ome ‘* your own boss.”* 


post card if you prefer. 


5 The Tailor 


7094 Livingston Bldg., South Bend, Ind. 


Address it to — 


The Continuing Garden 


Enclosed by 
hedges of Amoor 
River Privet and 
planted in flowers 
which will afford 
a succession of 
bloom, must needs 
have borders —fol- 
lowing the walks, 
in front of walls 
and around the 
stretches of lawn. 
Growing in any 
kind of soil and 
thriving best if 
planted in the fall, 


Hardy 
Perennial 
Phioxes 


are ideal for border purposes. They have an ex- 
quisite beauty all their own, ranging in color from 
purest white to deepest crimson. Excellent for cut- 
ting, Phloxes are also effective for group-planting. 
Miss Lingard is the best white. We will supply 
it at $1.50 per dozen, prepaid: Other choice kinds 
at the same price. Book, ‘ Peter’s Plants,” free. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 1307, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
““ positions ’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines’? — no‘‘ shading ''—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’ —no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 


Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SATURDAY 


TWO MASTERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“You let me go!”’ shouted McDougall, 
dropping the hose and struggling with 
Young Murphy. 

‘“‘Not on your life,’”’ said Young Murphy. 
“Here, you take this hose back.” 

McDougall took it and turned it full in 
Young Murphy’s face. Blinded, and cov- 
ering his face with his hands, Young Mur- 
phy ran crouching to the other side of the 
room. The rest of the group scattered at 
the same time. In a moment the old man 
was holding the middle of the room with 
the hose in his hand, directing a stream of 
water at any expostulating head that he 
could see protruding from behind a post or 
a furnace-corner. 

He was very pale, and he trembled; but 
he spoke like a man who knew what he 
thought. 

“‘T’ve lived in the Bend all my life,” he 
said. ‘I’ve known most of ye since ye was 
born. Tim Murphy there would have been 
my grandson if his mother had liked my 
Pat as much as some other girls did. Pat’s 
a fireman in St. Louis now. The boys in 
the Bend, they ought to have their play- 
ground. There will be no black traitors in 
our family. Mary is right about it. There 
will be no McDougall that won’t stick to 
his own people because some other people’s 
been good to him. The Boss, he has been 
good to me. I would work for him till I 
was dead with bein’ tired. But I won’t 
keep the boys in the Bend from havin’ their 
playground. Nor I won’t keep you from 
gettin’ yer raise. Could I walk to church 
with the rest of ye on Sunday mornin’ if I 
did that? And wouldn’t there be some one 
inthe Bend to say that the Boss had bought 
me up so he wouldn’t have to do anythin’ 
fer the rest of ye? When the committee 
goes to see the Boss I’m a-goin’ with them. 
That’s all. And if any of ye tries to stop 
me I will treat him just like I treated that 
loose-tongued, worthless, good-for-nothin’, 
shut-eyed puppy, Tim Murphy.”’ 

Half an hour later ten men sat uncom- 
fortably in the office of the Boss, waiting 
for him to appear. Suddenly he had en- 
tered. He always gave the impression, not 
of doing anything, but of having done it, 
and of having done it suddenly. He was 
equally characteristicas he plunged straight 
across the room without looking either to 
right or to left, dropped down into his 
chair, flung open his desk, wheeled around 
to face his visitors, and came to an abrupt 
stop as he perceived McDougall. 

“Terry,” he said, ‘‘what does this 
mean?” 

McDougall looked at the young man with 
agonized eyes. He leaned forward as if to 
explain. Then, apparently concluding that 
all explanations would be hopeless, he drew 
himself up again. When he opened his 
mouth he said simply: ‘I’m sthrikin’.” 

The Boss stared at him stupefied. Then 
he began to talk in his clean-edged, click- 
ing way, the impersonality of which always 
made the hearer feel that he was being run 
down by a machine. 

“How long have you been with the 
firm?” 

‘“‘Forty years.” 

““How old are you?” 

= Past sixty.u 

‘Past sixty, eh? Well past it. Do you 
think there is any other firm in this city, 
or in the world, where you could get a job 
as a fireman?” 

McDougall did not answer. He had been 
very pale all the morning, but now for the 
first time his eye lost its brilliance. The 
blankness of the future seemed reproduced 
in his gaze. 

“T asked you a question,” clicked the 
Boss. ‘‘I said: ‘Do you think there is 
another firm in this country, or in the world, 
where you could get a job as a fireman?’”’ 

McDougall nerved himself to reply. The 
words rose to his lips as if they had been 
summoned from an infinite depth and as if 
they had exhausted their last feeble spurt 
of force in the act of coming just level to 
the surface. 

“Mary, she says ” he began slowly. 

“T don’t care what Mary says,” the Boss 
interrupted. ‘I want to know what you 
say. Do you think you could get a job 
anywhere else in the whole world?” 


McDougall’s hesitation passed. He 
clenched his fists. 

“No,” he said shortly. 

“TI thought not,” said the Boss. ‘‘Who 


hired you when you first came to this firm?”’ 
“Your father.” 
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EVENING POST 


ECIAL SAL 


September 28, 1907 


egulars 
WAASAARAAN \\ 
‘Price 
\ ARNON 
AANA 
Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, 
weighing fifty pounds each (5 lbs. more than regular), hand laid filling, 
built, not stuffed, bound edges, square corners, beautifully made, and 
daintily covered with any ticking you desire. 
( We illustrate three patterns above.) 
A.C. A. wide or narrow stripe; Gray and White Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking 


striped in linen effect ; Blue and White Herring-bone ; or Mercerized Art Twills in 
fancy stripe with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the 


Bargain Price, $150 prs (aI 


Terms of Sale, Cash with Order. None sent C. 0. D. 


These ave extraordinary bargains, Eight Dollars less than regular price. You must speak 
guickly uf you want any, as this Special Offer is open for your immediate acceptance only, 


Order of Us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer. 


If your dealer cannot supply you— we fill order direct, express prepaid from here; mattress shipped 
same day check is received by us. Please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and color 
desired, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence, 

. Beware of imitations. Insist that the name “ Ostermoor ” appears on every mattress you buy. 

Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the “ Ostermoor” and its superi- 
ority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for the name of your home 
dealer and our free descriptive book, ‘The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two 
colors, profusely illustrated. Worth reading. Write today, as this offer is necessarily limited. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather & Down Co.. Ltd., Montreal 


Express 
Charges 
Prepaid 


ee 


THE BEAUTY of WOOLENS) 


and Flannels lies in their Soft- || 
! ness and Flufhness, and noth- || 
ing Washable demands such 
; Careful handling in the Wash. | 
| Avoid the Rubbing of Soap | 
| and .Washboard. that -Mats | 
| the Fibres and. makes them 
| Hard and Shrunken before 
their ime. “Those who care 
most for Clean —= Soft — 
Unshrunken Woolens . and 
Flannels are Particular to Use i \| 


PEARLINE according to 


directions. 


Em, 


"Wash Woolens and Flannels by Hand in lukewarm | 
PEARLINE suds, Rinse thoroughly in Warm Water, | | 
Wring Dry, Pull and Shake well, Dry in warm tem- 
perature, and they will Keep Soft Without Shrinking." 


If interested in this Building Material 10 Gillette Blades 25 


CEMEN tead CONCRETE, Standard Monthly Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 


on Cement Construction, 


Directions for Washing 
oolens_ and Flannels. 


/ 
| 


+ 
om 


$layear. Sample copy, 10 cents 2c each fone | 
ee Hapa Neate ty ee ae Detroit, Mich. | tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than)” 
r -ublis gCo. 3ldg., D 1 ; ae “es ir > 
Concrete Publishing Co.,20 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. i 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 


For more than half a cen 
tury we have been making 
skates. 

Our 1907 catalogues are ready 
for distribution. Send for a copy. When 
writing, state whether you are interested in Icé 
or Roller Skates. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. 00, 

Worcester, Mass., U.S, A. 


€ 


| 
‘ 


SKATCS 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 


Your 
Spare Time 


We'll Pay a Weekly 
Salary For It 


@ Thousands of 


men and womenall 

fover the country 
wholly or partially 
fearn their living 
by representing 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


and 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


@ These representatives 
have heretofore been paid a 
commission on each order, 
but each Fall we have also 
paid a series of extra sums 
to those who did good work. 
Almost every one received 
one or more of these, but 
there was always the ele- 
ment of uncertainty. 


So we determined 
that commencing 
this Fall, instead of 
the indefinite “prize 
offer,’ we would 
pay definite weekly 
salaries to all our 
_ subscription repre- 
_ sentatives. 


@ We do nga ak for any 
guarantee as f the amount 
of business which you will 
send; if you are willing to 
give us all or a part of your 
‘time, we are willing to pay 
‘you for it. Write, asking for 
information, and everything 
‘necessary will be sent. It is 
the most liberal arrangement 
ever made by us, and that 
“means the most liberal ever 
made in the publishing 
business. 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“‘Oh, my father! Then you remember 
him, do you?” 

McDougall’winced. ‘“‘ Yes, sir, I do, sir,’’ 
he said. 

“Did my father treat you kindly?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Have I treated you unkindly?” 

“No, /sir.- 

““Then what’s the matter?” 

‘““There’s a sthrike.”’ 

‘‘What’s the strike for?” 

“Twenty-six cents an hour.” 

“Twenty-six cents. Ah! What are you 
getting now, yourself?” 

‘“Twenty-eight.” 

The Boss rose from his chair and walked 
over toward McDougall. His voice had 
swollen to a torrent of amazement and in- 
dignation. ‘‘Do you mean to say,’ he 
yelled, ‘‘that you’re striking for less wages 
than you're already getting?”’ 

McDougall was sitting low in his chair; 
his shoulders drooped; his fingers almost 
touched the floor; and his head had sunk 
forward on his breast. But now, as the 
Boss stood above him, he raised his head 
till the two men were looking into each 
other’s eyes at a distance of only a few 
inches. 

“T’d give you the last chair out of my 
cottage,” he said clearly, ‘‘if the sthrike 
was over. But I won’t help break the 
sthrike. I can’t help it. I’m with the 
people I’m with.” 

The Boss went back across the room and 
sat down again in his chair. The heat of 
his anger had departed and, in departing, 
had left him cold-set for the struggle. 

“Terry,” he said, in his natural voice, 
‘‘vou’re not only a fool, but you’re an un- 
grateful beast. And I want to say to the 
men in this room that there’s not a man 
who has struck to-day who will ever work 
for this firm aga*n.”’ 


The Boss was almost right. Fora month 
the Bend lived on strike-benefits. For 
another month it lived on its savings. For 
yet a third month it lived mainly on crack- 
ers and water, or, if despair took another 
turn, on beer. But when the fourth month 
began the strikers scattered to other towns 
to lie sheltered in other jobs till the memory 
of their disastrous enterprise had faded. 

A new group of men had been installed 
in the old boiler-room. The plant was run- 
ning to full capacity. It seemed foolish 
even to pretend that a strike was in exist- 
ence. The Boss, therefore, received the 
following friendly communication: 

‘‘Save the wages of the private police- 
ne Strike off. Official. —Young Mur- 

wa . 

R Not a striker had been reinstated. The 
Boss had kept his word. And if Young 
Murphy had belonged to any other nation- 
ality there would not have been a single 
ray of light in the closing scenes of the 
struggle. But Young Murphy’s ancestral 
estate had consisted, for many generations, 
of a radiant mind. 

When the Boss found Young Murphy in 
his office, his greeting was short: 

“You know I won’t take you back.” 

“T know that,” said Young Murphy. 
“But I wanted to tell youabout McDougall. 
We was talkin’ about him last night and it 
seemed like a dirty shame to have him get 
stuck for somethin’ he didn’t do.” 

‘‘He went out, didn’t he?” said the Boss. 

“Yes, he went out all right,’’ assented 
Murphy. ‘‘But, you see, it wasn’t his fault. 
The fact is, we argued him into it.” 

“Well, what of that?” said the Boss. 
“‘He’s of age, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said Young Mur- 
phy. ‘‘But, you see, it was like this: We 
was arguin’ about it in the boiler-room, and 
Strassheim—you know how fierce he is— 
he shook his fist at the old man, and I guess 
it scared him pretty bad, though Strass- 
heim didn’t mean 4 

“Oh, pshaw!” said the Boss. ‘‘Mc- 
Dougall couldn’t be scared like that. What 
do you 7 

“‘Well, I don’t like to tell you about it,” 
said Young Murphy. “But, after Strass- 
heim had shook nis fist at him, O’Donnell 
got gay and turned the hose on him. Yes, 
that’s right. It shook the old man up a 
good bit. And then Moran took a pail of 
hot water and threw it over his legs. He 
didn’t mean to hurt him, but the old man 
didn’t know what he was goin’ to do next. 
That was enough to make him quit. He’s 
pene old, you know. Did you ever have 

ot water on your legs? Perhaps you 
didn’t. But the fellows did some more 
things, too. Lemme see. I can remember 
it just like it was yesterday. Yes, that’s 
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To Keep 
the Skin 
Healthy | 


Fine Complexion is Simply Healthful Skin 


The skin is young and fresh as long as the pores are cleansed and 
nourished —but gets thick and wrinkled when the pores are clogged. 
The pores contain oil which mixes with foreign matter. Water will 
not cleanse them. Cosmetics fill them with lime and grease. Face 
powders fill them with dust. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


perfectly cleans out those little skin wells, nourishes their. delicate 
fibres, gives their tiny nerves and blood vessels free action. That is 
the scientific reason why it keeps the skin in perfect health and SS 


the complexion always beautiful. oO 
& 
R 
A FREE SAMPLE TO TEST > Pompeian 
Simply fill out and mail us the coupon and a, Mig. Co. 


. = 49 Prospect St. 
receive our book and sample by return mail Cleveland, Ohio 


Lad Gentlemen :— 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but ous! eneecensee 

5 A = cos one 

do not accept a substitute for Pompeian. If your dealer does copy of your book on 
not keep it, we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the cream, .O” facial massage and a 
_© liberal sample of Pom- 


postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland,0. 9 « 


Pompeian Massage’ Soap is appreciated by all who _O 
are particular. For sale by all dealers—25 cents a cake; £y 
box of 3 cakes, 60 cents. 


peian Massage Cream, 


rder direct from our Stove Factor : 
and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 


profits. e \ *s 

Hoosier Stoves and Ranges )— 

m ‘The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 days’ “Bee <saam 
ree trial, [=~ We pay the freight. Guaranteed 
for years, ‘‘backed by a million dollars.’’ 
"| ¢@-Hoosier’s are ‘‘fuel savers and easy <7 

| bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade 

selected material, beautifully finished, with 
many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 

1 Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains ever offered. 

S Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 

Hoosier Stove Co., 217 State St., 

“ Marion, Ind. 


Hoosier 
Oak”’ 


“Hoosier Steel’’ 


Of the City 
of New York 


nstitute of Musical Ar 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


53 Fifth Avenue, Corner Twelfth Street 


Re2opens October 14th 


Endowed and incorporated. Catalogue on application. 


Money deposited with this bank on our Certificate plan draws interest at the se 
rate of 5% per annum, it being our policy to divide profits with our depositors. 


Please write at once for full information concerning this bank, which was 
established thirty-seven years ago. Ask for booklet “J.” 


MILLION =DOLLARS: 


SON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to 


and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 

Marquette Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, 

St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, 
San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 


KO DAK FI LM Finished Promptly by Experts, | 


One roll developed and twelve unmount- | 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c. with | 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices. | 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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right. They pulled the hot coals out of the 
| grates and they spread them all over the 


floor and they had pokers in their hands, | fil 


.) (/inBvh | 


4 
H and they kept the old man running up and | | bl 
VANILiA 4 down the room just as fast as he could tear, i | | 
4 Croco | print Svc d uy to dodge the hot coals ee vara Aiticnnnsinwushitaotun FHT eT dirll| Nlsiwutlunu modern eel f Aina 
x 2 | cw Ps ” 
me Byps You dastardly pack of curs!” shouted We were the first to make a revolver absolutely safe from accidental 
pee the Boss. You send McDougall to me. discharge. Now, we have competition with “near-safe” revolvers. But 
And if I ever lay hands ” iis the imitations are merely devices added to some previously existing 
But Young Murphy had saved his life by firing mechanism. You have to press or push or pull something before 
way of the open window. | =the pistol can be fired at all. _ : 
To-day McDougall is again spreading Our device is the mechanism itself. You just pull the trigger 


and everything else follows. PX 
Our advertising may be copied and infringed, but our patent 
safety lever cannot be touched by the imitators. 


| coals in his old grate—grate number three, 
in the old boiler-room. But his old air of 


owning the grate is gone. He shuts the The Iver Johnson Revolver puts a shot right where you aim 
CHOCOLATE door as carefully as he can, instead of it. But it zever shoots until you want it to. It can’t. You 
slamming it with all his might. He no may “hammer the hammer,” drop it, kick it, anything you 
VDS longer criticises the coal as it is delivered like, but you can’t discharge it wnfil you pull the trigger. 
An Unrivalled Delicacy in into the bunkers. ae wa anything It’s as handsome as it is business like. 
Chocolat , he asks the engineer 66 ” 
noalacs happens to the grate, he a gin Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots 


For 30 cents we 
will send this trial 
box direct to your 

» home. 

““BUDS”’ are so 
good, so pure in in- 
gredients, so deli- 
cious in flavor that 
your own taste in 

chocolate will be cultiva- 
ted by eating them. They 
are made under the most 


for ad vice. F 2 tells all about the peculiar construction of Iver Johnson Revolvers. 
Except when asking for advice or for With it comes our large, handsomely illustrated catalogue, 


_ orders, McDougall is silent. The othermen | [1 IvER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
in the room, who took the places of his old 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim-fire cartridge, $6 00 
32 or 38 center-fire cartridge, - - - - ~ . 


acquaintances, are strangers to him. And 
| the Boss is not exactly all that he used to IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 
be to him. The Boss still thinks that poe nickel-plated finish, 32 or 88 center- $7.00 


McDougall might at least have explained. Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers will explain the safety 


Sn terme ae 


cleanly and scientific con- 4 z 

ditions. The ingredients features of Iver Fohnson Revolvers. If you have trouble in 
he highest quality of getting our goods, we will send direct on receipt of price. 
2a, vanilla and sugar j 


e by a process 


e bees The owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel are a 4 
All ] ni t h e ; ] a y) “| see marks of the GENUINE. Ve 
EG IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS LES 


tl uishes them from all other ocolate, and they 
p oth, melting quality which is so desirable. ¥ 
If you cannot get WII-BUR’'S ‘‘ BUDS” of your dealer, 2 147 Ri Street, Fitchburg, ; 4 i 
send 3 30 cents in stamps Becein and the name of your Aeales (Concluded Jrom Page 7) d i EO ya urg, Mass on grip 
and we will send you oxe box postpaid. Large Box, $1.00. f 4 : — oe Macrae pe th ss and our 
H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. _ Well, you should have seen the expres- | |} A eri et tne Sn reg 
sion that came over that man’s face! He | | J 3 London, Eng. : 17 Mincing Lane, E. C. 
V it does actually seemed to forget it was only all in | [ - Makers of Iver Johnson Single 
— res the play, or, at least, he was acting very well. | | : Barrel Shotguns and Iver 
——— a g Johnson Truss Bridge 
Then he seemed to get rather dazed, and | | ¥; s Bicycles 


keep the teeth white. 


It also prevents and arrests re- 
ceding gums. 
You owe it to your teeth to use 


CALDER’S 


when she kissed him that simply seemed 
to overcome him. He stood looking and 
looking after her and forgot every word he 
ought to say! 


(oleae ht Tp 


stamp to cover postage. Everywhere 


ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 


181 No. Main Street, Providence, R. I. 


lated us, and Spriggs, too. One of the last | | | 

was the opera-house manager. Dolly il 

brought him up to Spriggs herself. i i) 
‘How did you like it?” she asked, smil- rm | i | i i i ine 

ing at him. Nn mn | 

. The manager gave one look at Spriggs, i yl 

then he said: “Very good, very good. | | i i 

But, Mr. Spriggs, you will have to play it 

for a comedy.” And then he went out 

with the others. 


Dolly stood looking at Spriggs, and what ; : a4 
doyou'suppose? Just then incame George. Last month we proved to many people that they could make $3000.00 


Of course, he ran up to her and kissed her. clear profits each year. We are ready to prove that 


“Well, Dolls, old girl,” he said, ‘‘how did 
it go? Have you announced it yet?” $3 000 00 C b M d ‘ 
““Went fine,’’ answered Dolly, ‘‘thanks e an e a e 


to Mr. Spriggs. We owe him a great deal, This year,— next year,—and the years after Cleaning houses by 
George. our patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 300 


But Spriggs didn’t say anything except, tors in as many towns in the United States. 
‘Announce? Announce what?” And he get tet y 


SAPONACEOUS go on. I can’t ’ and stammered so 
D E N T I N E In or aZk || | that we had to pull down the curtain on a , 
ORMETAL cake-walk eotien up OB ERS spur of the i \ i 
\c Size i moment by Billy and Gid and the rest. ) 
Teel % rer ose nee 25¢ But it ended everything splendidly. | | 
Just ask for it, sending a 2c Sold Then the people came up and congratu- | ( 
| @ 
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“A little 
higher 

. in price, perhaps, 
Chafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 


and Sunburn, jreason torit 

s and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original.) Saszple Free 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


‘ 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences — 


seemed absolutely stupefied. . Ty Hotels — Office Buildings, Etc. 
cs Why, our engagement,’ said George. 4 oe Central Booth Machinery Bldg., Jamestown Exposition 
Then he went on to tell Dolly why he if GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
had missed the performance. It seems that 4485 A Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


his doctor advised Turkish baths after his 
bachelor dinner, and he had just got out. 

Then the Comedy Theatre man stepped 
up and handed Spriggs back his torn and Wi nae 
battered play. Mia stadia: THAT 

“There you are, Spriggsey, old chap,’’ he THE MONEY, 
; ; said. “Constein says it is great. But play it 
Never fails to lubricate as a comedy, old chap, play it as a comedy.” 


ELMET OIL gives the greatest amount of i c i 
r lubrication and positively prevents hot- Spriggs walked rather unsteadily to the 


boxes. Helmet Oil is a hard oil. It will lubri- door, I thought, and opened it. It was W > 
cate any bearing of your auto successfully. snowing, and he stood there with it float- Do You ant the t £ 
Stoves and Ranges 


For you a and address we will sen . * 
Test It Free (a auumee bare ee ing around that green cutaway. He didn’t 


test. Ask us for our booklet, “Auto Lubrication.'’ It's free, have any overcoat. I guess he forgot it or 1) G | nd 
C.H. Besly & Co., 15 S. Clinton St., Chicago something. Just then Dolly missed him p<) hs ar d (ias Ranges and Heaters 
and turned. ; : ; = 
ee Mr. Spriggs,’ she called, dim- / THE WORLD'S BEST 

ing, ‘‘aren’t you coming in to supper?”’ RON SZ 
: He looked ee at Pier sae he = BG 35 Years the Standard 
answered, “I am going to play it for a Bie _ Sold by all First-class Dealers Everywhere 
comedy.” And he went out. Ranges furnished with the Garland Oven Heat Indicator. Booklets free by mail. 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 

Yes, that was all. Detroit, Mich, 107s#st Makers of Stoves and Ranges @nicago, Il. 

Mrs. Maguire? 

Do you know, Dolly had been so busy 
with the play that she hadn’t called around 
for two or three weeks! During that time 
Mrs. Maguire had died—a cold or some- 


J o£ 
= Py lees a, ee WE OWN THE PATENTS: 
ae a 7 . 
fr | . ie WRITE AND ARE PROSECUTING fi 
K . AY 


For Your 


Free Plans 


So Ay 
= 


F Book of D thing; I forget now. And, after all, there Realy SAVINGS account with this strong savings bank at 4 per cent. interest, — 
ree book 0 esigns Ww a fits for I b rr = rel t} compounded twice a year, is the most satisfactory investment for persons of : 
aS See wo eren’t any profits for her, because every. ee , 1 ist ns ob 
€ are argest manufacturers of Sash, Door, Blinds, and hi h ; Os , 4 moderate means because the money is safe, it is unaffected by market conditions — 
va Work, selling direct to the consumer. Our prices are thing had cost so much that we'd gone 4 a ye and under ordinary circumstances, can be withdrawn either in part or in full at any ff 
e today giving names o 2ast two pro- 7 ’ . | * sr . = c ‘ 9 66 Ron: “10 
foe ns S BEnaES, Beet! a take cae eee, ae behind, and Dolly s father had to give a time, without notice. Send for ee free booklet ‘™M 2 peti py Mail.” 


our illustrated catalogue giving prices. Freight prepaid — 
will be sent FREE 


Schaller-Hoerr Co., 539 Pilsen Station, Chicago 


check to pay some of the debts. But 
Dolly is going to get up some gymkhana 
races this spring to help out her children. 


Motor Oil 


means the oil 
exactly suited to ] 
your engine. This 
is imperative. Poor 
oil, or an improp- 
erly compounded 
one, or the wrong oil 
will wreck the finest 
engine in short order. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


comes in several grades. No 
matter what kind or make of 
automobile you own or what 
method of lubrication is used — 
there is a special grade of 
Mobiloil for your 
engine and no other 
should be used. 
Our instructive little 
booklet will tell you at a 
glance just what grade of 
Mobiloil for your automobile. 
It's free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels and 
half barrels. 
Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats, 
t= jTopcoats and Raincoats direct 
from our factory by mail 


For $15 and $18 


We require no security or 
reference and we trust any 
honest person anywhere in 
the United States. 

We send garments on ap- 
proval—you don’t pay a pen- 
ny ’till you get the clothes 

5 and find them satisfactory— 
then pay $1.00 a week. 

We are the pioneers and 
twice over the largest Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We 
operate 73 stores in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United 
States and have over 500,000 
customers on our books. 

FREE Send today for our fine line 
of Fall and Winter samples. 


SON CREDIT 


Self measurement blank, tape and 

full particulars of our convenient 

payment plan—all free to you. 
Commercial rating $1,000,000. 


‘S Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
246 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 


—COMPORT FOR MEN— 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


FASTENERS 


With the 


BULL-DOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 
Key Chains - - 25c 
Scarf Holders - 10c 
Cuff Holders - 20c 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 

Sold everywhere or sent 

postpaid. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Dept. 74,Waterbury, Conn. 


has been earned. You can own 


AN INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


| | cleaning house by the 20th Century Vacuum House Cleaning 
| Wagon, the most modern method of cleaning by air. For 
| 
i 


particulars, address 
National Vacuum Cleaning Co. 
22-24-26 S. St. Clair St. Dayton, 0. 


Send 15 cents for a 4 months’ trial 
subscription to 


THE BOOK-KEEPER 
AND HOME STUDY 


A monthly magazine of 100 pages of the 
best systems, methods and plans for 
the book-keeper, auditor, account- 
ant and technical man. Subscrip- 
. ‘i tion, 50 cents a year. The Business 
" Man’s Publishing Co., Ltd.,26 Fort 

E. H. BEACH, Fditor Street West, Detroit, Michigan. 
ATENTS the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- 
ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. 


‘MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.,920 F St., Washington, D.C. 


NEW BOOK FREE, Tells all about 


Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 
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“AR i ed iapeed by bd by bd apn WAY 
GOOD READING 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Remove far from me vanity and lies; 
give me neither poverty nor riches; . . 

Lest I be full, and deny thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my 
God in vain. 


_ Solomon understood the hollowness of 
riches. He is always saying things like 
this—and he knew: 


Labour not to be rich: cease from 

thine own wisdom. . . . Forriches 

certainly make themselves wings; e O : ) . nN 
A good name is rather to be chosen 


than great riches, and loving favour 
rather than silver and gold. 
He that hasteth to be rich hath an 


evil eye, and considereth not that ; ® 
poverty shall come upon him. 
Solomon is full of cutting remarks about 


domestic life, as well as the very exaltation 
of praise for its virtues. Of course, you 
understand from whom I quoted the 
wonderful apostrophe to the good wife 


@ 
given above—it was from Solomon. But : 
he had other views as well. For instance: a | Nn ] Ss Cc : 
Better is a dry morsel, and quietness 
therewith, than an house full of sacri- 
fices with strife. 
It is better to dwell in the corner of 
the housetop, than with a brawling 
woman and in a wide house. 


‘Whoso keepeth his mouth and his Her Case Fully and Frankly 


tongue, keepeth his soul from troubles. 
Don’t think, though, that this wise man, 


e e e P 
Solomon, was always dealing out a lot of G Iiven for the First Ti me 
maxims. He was, of all rulers, the most 
just; of all men the most wise; of all ad- 
ministrators the most able; unless we 
except Moses. But he was also a poet—and 
a poet of the moods of hot blood. Of all 
the poets of passion, the man who wrote 


the Proverbs was the most burning. | HE whole problem taken up 
A Public Man Who Could Write ; 


from a ripe experience of 20 


It is curious that we Americans are the 
only people who ever Cee a that their ee 9 A f 
statesmen, warriors, practical men and aed 

administrators should not also be writers. years asa miunister s wile a woman 
It was not always so—Jefferson, Marshall, . 
Hamilton, and most of the early Americans who knows every inch of the way 
were pees ae of our public men have 
ceased to write. ut we are getting our 

courage again. In other countries this and who has passed through every 
eaake De seni piaake Fae For 
example, the English people expect their ° 

greatest public men to be essayists, novel- problem and vexation. And she 


ists or historians, as Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Balfour and Rosebery, and nearly every- h e E 

body else worth while, has been. The treats each annoying question 
same is true of the French, the Germans, 


] f th i a . ° é 
Ee ite cto ueet ne slike separately in the splendid articles 


ple, the Italians. But it was truest of all of 
the Hebrews. 


liver Israel Moses ruled his people, Mose which begin in the October num- 
te thei 5 ; this ti 
i creteten Modes dle’ compasea: Kage! i ber of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


have already pointed out that for variety 
of gifts in warfare and statesmanship David 
is Incomparable. Yet this is the man who 
was the author of the Psalms. And Solo- 
mon, in addition to everything else he 
did, wrote The Song of Solomon. If you 


would like io ak something that will 
make your blood jump, just get down your S d 1 5 Ss t 
Bible and read The Song of Solomon. It pen en S 


only shows that great men are the most 


human of beings, ang that great gifts ® ° 
flower out in many directions. A d Ri d th > t A t ] 
In all this I have said very little about n ca e€ ir Ss F IC ec 
the Savior. Somehow or other, I couldn’t 
bring myself to it. The story of our Lord, 
as a mere matter of fascinating reading, is 
above the charm of any narrative you will 
find. His Divinity aside, the practical 


wisdom of His sayings exceeds those of ~ i eqits 
Solomon. But what He did, what He lived, The Curtis Publishing Company 
and what He said, cannot be retold with an ‘ ; 

infinitesimal part of the entertainment P hiladelphia 


which the Gospels themselves give. That 
is true, of course, of the whole Bible—true 
of Moses, of Joshua and David and the rest 
— but with the Master, somehow, ‘‘it’s 
different.” 

I never read any essay upon our Lord but 
with a certain kind of repulsion. He needs 
no interpreter; and comment and com- 
mentary on Him seem sacrilege —of course, 
such a view is undoubtedly unreasonable 
and unintelligent; but I just feel that way 
about it. But you, reader, you read the 


Model M 
Four-Passenger Car 


Economy 


The very name Cadillac is a guarantee 
of unfailing service and dependability. 
Added to this is the fact that in operating 
expense the Cadillac is the most econom- 

ical car in the world—aresult of advanced 
engineering, mechanical efficiency and sim- 
plicity. Set yourself right on this question 
of maintenance by getting our book, 


‘The Truth about the Automobile and 
what it Costs to Maintain One’’ 
Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
under all conditions of road and weather. 
Full of vital information. Free, if you 
write at once for Booklet No. 26. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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REG TRADE MARK 


NEW LEXINGTON, OHIO —'T'wo yea 
ing mare with bad Bog Spavin, entire hock involved. You 
wrote if | would agree to buy two bottles you would see me 
through or refund money. I accepted and by the time the 
second bottle was half gone the limb was smooth. ‘he most 
expert horseman cannot detect anything. She and her mate 
sold for $400 W. H. WHEATCRAFT, R. F. D. No. 4. 

NorWICH, Conn.— My pacer had two bone spavins. One 
had been on for three'years. He now goes sound and does 
a great deal of hard driving. Am recommending it as the 


best spavin medicine I know of. 
F.S, ROBBINS, Biacksmith and Horseshoer,. 
$ 0 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 


trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works asusual. Deaders 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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mercerized, 


25c 


all colors 


50c 


all colors 


Cannot slip or bind. Keeps the socks tidy. 
Fresh, new, long-lived elastic. 
At leading furnishers, or direct. 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


One Hoxie Bullet Kills 


The Hoxie Bullet 
vention in modern am- 
flesh it expands, as per 
wide, deep and instantly 


heavy blood trail. Gives 
P 


is the most remarkable in- 
munition. When it hits 
illustration above, tearing 
fatal wound or causing 
far greater killing power to 
large calibres now have, 
inition, heavy recoil and rifle weight and 


giving g ge, velocity and accuracy. But above all it 
gets the game if you hit it. Wedo not sell Hoxie Bul- 
lets separately but supply U. M. C., Winchester, or any 
standard cartridge with Hoxieized Bullets and without 
disturbing original load. If your dealer doesn’t keep stand- 
ard cartridges with Hoxieized Bullets order from us 
and give us his name. Book of full information for your name 
On apost card. Send for it today 


Hoxie Ammunition Co., 340 H Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


“Gem” 
ADDING 
MACHINE 


} 
ke . Sent on 10 days’trial 
at our expense. 
Has an Automatic 
Carrier and a Reset- 
ting Device that clears 
Is to zero. A 


Is 

High-Grade Mechan- 

ea) ical Production, Does the 

work of high-priced machines. 
Guaranteed for ¢wo years. 
Automatic Adding Machine Co., 332 Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalog Free 


M. GANCHER, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| lifeand words of Jesus of Nazareth as given 


in the Gospels just as you read them for 
yourself. That’s all I suggest. And, take 
my word for it, you’ll not find them dull. 
And Mary, the mother of our Lord? One 
does not feel like speaking of her in a casual 
talk, like the present, at least. There is 
something so elusive, so shadowy and 
mysterious about the life of Mary that it is 
hard for laymen to get at it. We feel it and 
that is the best we uninstructed ones can 


| do—perhaps it is the best, after all, that 


any one can do. She appears upon the 
scene with a suggestion of modesty, aloof- 
ness, almost mystery, that is both captivat- 
ing and in a curious way awe-inspiring. 
The birth of our Savior occurs in a manger. 
God’s Son and the Savior of this world 
was born in a stable—not in a palace, mind 
you; not in any chamber with tapestries 
and cloth of gold and highly-paid attend- 
ants. No, He of whom Isaiah prophesied 
was born among the lowly. 

And note this, too: when He began His 
mission of salvation He did not go to the 
“first citizens.’ He went to the very 
humblest men to be found in all Judea—not 
only the humblest, but the most ignorant. 
He selected the coarsest, simplest types of 
the common people, not bankers nor artists 
nor writers nor politicians, but fishermen 
who, by all accounts, were the humblest of 
all men that worked with their hands. 
These He made His disciples. 

Our Lord showed great sagacity in 
this, as, indeed, He did throughout His 
whole career. For be it remembered that 
all moral, spiritual and economic reforms 
start with the masses, just as the tree that 
bears the richest fruits has its roots and 
beginnings in the blackest soil. 

But to return to the Sacred Mother: 
There was the visit of the wise men, directed 
by the supernatural star. How lovingly it 
lingered over that cradle of straw. There 
was the flight into Egypt, Mary hiding and 
shielding upon her breast the Redeemer of 
all men. There was the sojourn in that 
far country. The incidents of this pilgrim- 
age and of her whole life are left to your 
imagination. How true to art thisis; how 
little the real mother, the real wife, the 
real woman, shows herself to the public. 
How carefully she screens her glorious 
offices from the world. 

We all have locked in our hearts treas- 
ures of memory of the devotion of mother, 
sister and wife, which we would fight to 
preserve to ourselves and to prevent from 
giving to the general knowledge. In this, 
Mary, mother of the Christ, was typical of 
the finer and universal woman. And so I 
leave her to your imagination, your emotion 
and all that is best within you. Doubt- 
less the writer of the Gospel record under- 
stood that this was a subject infinitely 
beyond even an inspired pen. 

This one word in conclusion: You have, 
I presume, observed that these papers are 
quite casual, rambling and disconnected. 
I made them so on purpose. I have been 
writing of what happened to strike my eye 
or chanced to occur to my mind. I have 
done this with the design of showing you 
who read what a treasure is in your hands, 
and that you do not have to ‘‘work”’ to find 
“good reading.’’ You can open the Bible 
any place and be fascinated, excepting only 
and always its genealogies (which, as I 
have recorded before, are stupid and dull, 
whether they occur in the Bible or in his- 
tory or in any family tree). You only have 
to consider this Book of Books from the 
human point of view, putting yourself in 
the place of those characters—if your 
modern existence and refinement have not 
lost you the power to do so—and find any- 
where from Genesis to Revelation a fasci- 
nation and vitality so incomparably greater 
than that of any romancer who puts his 
books on the market to-day, that—but, 
never mind; the comparison is impossible. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of 
Senator Eeveridge’s papers on The Bible as Good 
Reading. 


W here 
Stein=Bloch 
Are Pioneers 


They originated the idea of 
applying the best features of the 
merchant tailor’s art to the whole- 
sale tailoring of clothes. 


For 53 years they have been 
developing these features and have 
maintained their lead as the fore- 
most makers of men’s clothing 
in the world. 


This has compelled others to 
spend treble and quadruple the 
spends in 


amount this house 
advertising. 

The best advertisements Stein- 
Bloch have ever found are the 
clothes themselves. They are al- 
ways at the leading clothier’s — 
look for the mark. 


Send for the Autumn style book, 
‘«Smartness,’’ mailed free. 


a 


REGISTERED 1888. 


September 28, 1907 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


Offices and Shops, 
ROGHESTER WIN: Ye 


SINCE 1854 


RRR NE REST RH RE 


The Majestic 
Beauty 


Of Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, is 
but one of the many sights in that land of mystery 
which fascinate the American traveler. Fujiyama 
is about 75 miles from Yokohama, the first port of 
call on the trip to 


Japan and China 


Your trip to the Orient will be a delightful one if 
made onthe mammoth steamship ‘‘ MINNESOTA,” 
which follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle 


to the Orient. A pleased passenger recently wrote 
us, “If I were to sum up in one word the merits 
of the Minnesota, it would be with the word 
COMFORTABLE,” 


For illustrated folder and full information 
regarding the trip address any representative of the 
Great NORTHERN RAILWAY, NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, or 


Great Northern Steamship 
Company 


BOSTON: 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg, 
NEW YORK: 319 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 220 and 208 South Clark St. 


W. C. THORN, Tray. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Il, 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW YORK, 
130:132 Fifth Ave. 
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SHERWIN 
PAINTS AND 2. f 


Strathmore 
Parchment 


OU may be rated AAA | in Bradstreet’s, but if you wnie 
your letters on paper that looks like telegraph flimsy, your 
correspondent (who has no Bradstreet handy) may be un- 
} impressed. One thing your correspondent may know about you 
_ when he gets your first letter is that you are self-respecting enough 
| to use the best paper you can get. That may be worth a great 
| deal to you at the time. Your letter paper is one form of adver- 
__tising, and it has to stand for much. ‘Therefore, see that your 
paper is as good as your business methods. Strathmore Parch- 
ment is a real linen-rag correspondence paper, firm of feel, fine in 
texture, and makes typewniting look like copper-plate. 
B cect business correspondence papers, we make also the Strathmore Book and 


xXx 


All of the surfaces in the world requiring paint, varnish or stain are owned by 
somebody. It is these owners — millions of them —who have made it possible 
for us to become the largest paint and varnish makers in the world, 


Whether they buy, influence the buying or hire the painter who buys, they pay 
for the treatment and judge the results. 
Every drop of Sherwin-Williams Paints or Varnishes has, for the past forty 
years, been sold as the right quality —the best for the particular surface to be 
treated. The fact that we have become the largest makers of paints and 
varnishes in the world on this basis and with millions of surface owners as 
judges of our claims, is the best answer to the question, ‘‘Who Makes the Best 
Paints and Varnishes”? Write for free booklet bearing that title. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, MONTREAL, LONDON, ENG. 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN 23 PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
Address all inquiries to613z Canal Road, N. W., Clevelund, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen's St., E. C. 


= 


Cover Papers — used by the best printers in the land for the finer sorts of advertising 

literature and by publishers for their best books. We shall be glad to send sample 
books or specimens of any particular papers to advertising managers, publishers or printers 
whose work demands the use of the highest grade of book and cover papers. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 


The 
«Strathmore Qualtty” 
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FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


Can Be Laid Single-handed 


The clean, quiet, easy way of laying Rex 
Roofing is in strong contrast to the smoke 
and smell and muss of putting on a tar and 
gravel roof, or to the clatter and bang of 
laying tin; and the contrast is further em- 
phasized in the bills for labor, when the 
cost of one ordinary workman’s time is 
compared with that of the crew of skilled 
mechanics necessary to lay other kinds. 
Rex is the easiest roofing to lay, and the 
best roof after it is laid. 


Our Free Book on Roofing 


will tell you more about it and give you 
points on the roofing problem that every 
house owner should know. Samples of 
Rex Flintkote sent with the book. Make 
your own tests and come 
to your own conclusions. 


% All dealers know about Rex 
BEAN Flintkote Roofing. You can | 

er tell it if you “Look for the 

Boy” trade-mark on the roll. 


Agents everywhere. 


De Aa&k We BIRD & CO., 43 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


** Women 
and Children First” 


This is the universal rule among civilized people 

where danger is to be escaped. It is just as proper 
where the danger is not so apparent, though quite as 
real. Into every life some rain must fall. When it is 
certain that the existence of the home will some day be at 
stake, provision for the safety and comfort of the home 
folks is entitled to the right of way. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


is of the greatest help to the bread- 
winner who says ‘‘Women and children 
first.’ A policy in this great company means help for them 
and peace for him. All this is very obvious, yet so often 
the good man delays and the good woman forgets, or 
hesitates to show her interest, when both should unite 
to secure the necessary protection while it can be 
obtained. ‘‘Women and children first.’’ 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
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he Varnish that lasts longest 


XXX KKK KKK 


re 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company 


x 


No attorney’s fee 

pate patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 
Inventor's Guide, 


ranklio H. spice Loan and Trust Bldg., Wasbingtos, D.C. 


xx XK MOOCOO SOOOCOOOL 


holot AUCTIONEERING PR: 
ORATORY, 231 Ash'and Blvd., Chicago, ll. Teaches 
» jewelry, live stock and real estate sales. Term opens soon. FE 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
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SEMBRICH ~ a MELBA 


copyright A. Dupont - 


VICTOR II $30 


e Other styles $10 to $100 


/ ; 
SCHUMANN- HEINK 
HOMER : copyright A.Qupoht. 
copyright A. Dupon 


All that’s best in music is yours on the 


‘ ~ VICTOR | 


It is the only instrument that the most celebrated artists find / 
worthy to bring their voices into your home. Surely, then, y, 

no other but the Victor, with its unequaled, loud, clear, fi 
= Sweet, musical tone-quality, is good enough for you! f// 


Ask your dealer to play the VICTOR for you, and to tell you Ji 
, | how you can buy it on easy terms. Se 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, NJ,USA g 
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